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Trien'nial  Act,  the  name  commonly  given 
lo  the  Act  of  Parliament  16  Charles 
II.,  "for  the  assembiing  and  holding 
of  Parliaments  once  in  three  years 
at  least."     This   act  was   confirmed 
after   the    revolution   of    1688,    by   6 
William    and    Mary,    cap.    ii.      The    Septennial 
Act  I  George  1.  cap.  xxxviii.,  passed  ^th  May, 
1716,   empowered  Parliaments  to  sit   for  seven 

Tiiest,  tre-est'  (Italian  Trieste,  the  ancient 
Teegesteum),  Austria,  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  empire,  forming  by  itself  a  crown-land  be- 
tween Gorz  and  Istria  in  the  Coastland,  and  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest,  the 
extreme  upper  portion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
city  rises  from  the  water  in  an  amphitheatre 
formed  by  the  sloping  escarpment  of  the  Karst 
plateau.  The  old  town  has  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portions,  surrounding 
it  on  nearl);  all  sides,  the  streets  are  broad  and 
regular,  with  numerous  open  squares,  orna- 
mented with  fountains  and  monuments.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Giusto  stands  on  an  eminence 
on  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  temple.  Other 
notable  buildings  are  the  magnificent  city-hall, 
the  old  exchange,  the  fine  building  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd,  the  elegant  palace  of  Revoltella, 
now  a  municipal  museum,  and  the  large  Teatro 
Folileama.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  Roman 
theatre  and  aqueduct.  The  principal  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  commercial  and  nauti- 
cal academy  with  an  observatory,  two  German 
and  two  Itahan  high  schools,  a  military  acad- 
emy, a  public  .  library,  and  archaeological 
museum.  The  manufactures  include  soap, 
candles,  confectionery,  playing  cards  and  sad- 
dlery, and  there  are  breweries,  iron  foundries, 
large  petroleum  refineries,  machine  shops,  oil 
and  lineoleum  factories,  and  shipyards.  The 
city  is  chiefly  important  for  its  commerce. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  the  progress 
has  not  been  bo  rapid,  owin^  to  keen  competi- 
tion, and  to  the  fact  that  Triest  ceased  to  be  a 
free  port  in  1891,  after  having  been  so  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  A  great  extension  of  the 
harbor,  to  be  completed  as  a  free  port  in  1912, 
has,  however,  been  undertaken.  Triest  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  Austrian  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
paper,  timber  and  coal,  clothing,  metal  ware, 
instruments  and  watches,  and  glassware.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  coffee,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  hides  and  animal  products,  oil,  flax 
and  tobacco.  The  total  annual  exports  by  land 
and  sea  amount  to  about  $132,000,000;  and  the 
imports  to  $145,000,000.  The  clearings  at  the 
port  in  1902  aggregated  2,395,91?  tons.  Pop. 
about  180,000. 

Trito'rium,  in  Gothic  architecture,  a  gal- 
lery or  open  space  in  church  buildings  between 
the  arches  of  the  nave  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles 
below  the  clerestory  lighted  by  windows  open- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Trigger-fish,  one  of  the  fishes  of  the  plec- 

lognath    family,  Baiistida:,    In    which    when    the 

dorsal  fin  is  erected,  the  first  ray,  which  is  very 

thick  and  strong,  holds  its  elevated  position  so 
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firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  down ;  but  if  the 
second  ray  be  depressed,  the  first  immediately 
falls  down  like  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  The  8  or  10  genera  and  about 
100  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  warm  seas.  A 
single  species  (B.  carolinensis)  of  the  typical 
genus  Batistes  occasionally  wanders  northward 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  is 
a  rather  handsome  fish  with  the  body  enclosed 
in  a  heavy  armor  of  scales,  and  has  three  stout 
dorsal  spines.  The  fool-fishes  or  file-fishes 
(q.v.),  so  called  on  account  of  their  large,  ex- 
pressionless, staring  eyes  and  rough  prickly 
skins,  are  closely  related.  In  West  Indian 
waters  are  many  representatives  of  these  and 
other  genera  and  especially  of  Balistcs. 

TriggB,  Oscar  Lovell,  American  educator; 
b.  Greenwood,  111.,  2  Oct,  1865.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1889,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Berlin  in  iSgo,  and  was  teacher  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  1892-1903.  He  was 
editor  of  Lydgate's  'Assembly  of  Gods'  (1895}  ; 
co-editor  of  'Complete  Works  of  Walt  Whit- 
man' (10  vols.,  1902);  etc,  and  has  written 
' Browning  and  Whitman ;  a  Study  in  De- 
mocracy' (i8g3);  'Chapters  in  the  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement'  (1903)  ;  etc. 

Triglidse,  a  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  deriving  its  name  from  Trigia,  its  typical 
genus,  and  related  to  the  Collide.  This  family 
is  noted  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cheeks  are 
covered  with  bony  plates,  and  the  head  armed 
with  spines,  or  have  membraneous  appendages; 
the  eyes  are  set  high  in  the  head ;  one  of  the 
suborbitals  is  very  large;  the  jaw  is  protracted; 
there  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the  first 
spinous;  the  first  rays  of  the  other  fins,  except 
the  caudal,  are  often  of  the  same  structure, 
while  all  the  fins  are  greatly  developed.  The 
family  may  be  divided  into  six  sub-families : 
(1)  Cetius  Daclyloplrra,  in  the  species  of  which 
genus  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
enable  the  fish  to  support  itself  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time.  There  are  two  species,  D,  volitans 
and  D.  orientalis;  {2)  Genus  Trigia,  typified  by 
T.  cueulus,  T.  hirundo.T.  lyra,  T.gurnadvs,  the 
American  species,  Prinolvs  Carolinus,  " 
Iribulus,  P.  pi  '-.    ^  '-   - 

including  C.  1 
guadricorttis, 

Milchillii,    etc.,     ,^,     -.      -        ...  .,    - 

which  belongs  the  armed  bull-head,  A.  Euro- 
p<stts,  noted  for  being  completely  covered  with 
homy  scales;  (5)  GenKs  Sebastes,  the  spines  of 
its  main  specie,  S.  Norvegicas,  being  used  in 
Greenland  for  needles ;  <6>  Genvs  GasterosUus, 
which  includes  the  Stickleoacks,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  are  G.  trachurus,  G.  Spinachta, 
G.  biacuieatus,  G.  tttoboraceneis,  G.  quadracus, 
and  G.  occideiilalis. 

Tri'glyph,  in  architecture,  ornaments  re- 
peated at  equal  intervals  in  the  Doric  frieze. 
Each  triglypK  consists  of  two  entire  gutters  or 
channels  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called  glyphs,  and 
separated  by  their  interstii^s,  called  femora, 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  two  other 
half-channels   that    are    formed   at   the  sides. 
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Trigonometfj,  invented  to  meet  the  needs  of 
astronomy,  was  for  centuries  (see  Triconom- 
BTRV.  History  of)  little  more  than  a  useful  art. 
At  length  it  was  advanced,  chiefly  bv  the  Swiss 
mathematician.  Leonard  Euler,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  At  present,  as  both  an  art  and  a 
science,  it  has  most  intimate  connections  with 
nearly  every  branch  of  mathematics  pure  and 
applied.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  give 
bnefly  an  intelligible  account  of  the  subject  with 
some  regard  to  both  its  practical  and  its  theoretic 
aspects. 

Plane  Triconombtry. 

Conventions  and  Definitions  .—Any  two  per- 
pendicular lines,  as  X'OX  and  YOY',  divide  the 
unbounded  plane  into  four  congruent  portions, 
called  quadrants,  which  hang  together  about  the 
^iein  O  and  of  which  XOY.  YOX' .  X'OY'. 
VOX,  taken  in  order,  are  known  respectively  as 
the  ist,  id.  jd,  and  4th. 


X'OX  and  YOY'  are  named  coardinatt  axea 
(sec  Geometry.  Cartesian);  the  former,  the 
axis  of  absciss/x.  or  X-axis;  the  latter,  the  axis 
of  ordinates,  or  V-ftxis.  Distances  on  or  parallel 
to  the  A'-axis  are  considered  positive  if  measured 
righlward,  Tiegative  it  leftward;  distances  on  or 
parallel  to  the  V-axis  are  positive  if  measured 
■upward,  negative  if  dojintward,  Accordingly,  to 
each  point  in  the  plane  (Fig.  i)  corresponds  a 
unique  pair  of  numbers,  its  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate, its  «  and  y;   and  conversely. 

Definitions  of  the  Trigonometric  Functions. — 
On  OP,  making  any  angle  a  with  OX,  take  any 
point  P.  Complete  the  figure  as  indicated. 
denoting  the  lengths  of  OI' ,  FP.  and  OP  by 
X,  y,  and  r  respectively.  Plainly  the  values  of 
X,  y.  and  r  vary  with  the  position  of  P  on  OP 
but,  and  this  is  important,  their  ratios  do  not. 
These  ratios  do  vary,  however,  and  this,  too, 
is  important  to  note,  with  the  value  or  size  of 
the  angle  a.  Because  of  this  reciprocal  de- 
pendence of  the  ratios  on  a  and  of  a  on  the  ratios, 
the  latter  are  called  functions  of  a,  and  con- 
versely. Because  of  their  importance,  the 
ratios,  or  trigonometric  functions  of  the  angle, 
have  received  names  and  s>'mbols,  as  follows: 


—  "cosecant  of  a  -co; 

y 

—  —cosine  of  a  —cos  a 

—  —secant  of  a  —sec  a 


Via.  1. 


The  amount  of  turning  (about  O  and  in  the 
plane)  of  a  half-line,  as  OX,  which  will  bring  it 
to  coincide  with  another  half-line,  as  OP,  is 
called  tb.'^  an^l«  between  them.  The  angle  is 
regarded  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
turning  is  cotmter-clockwise  or  clockwise.  If  a 
half-line  turn  nuite  round,  so  as  to  coincide  with 
its  initial  position,  it  is  said  to  turn  through 
or  to  generate  n  uikole,  or  round,  angle,  or  peii- 
gou.  The  «n»»-ai!gle  used  in  practical  com- 
putation is  the  360th  part  of  the  whole  angle, 
and  is  named  degree.  The  un»'(-angle  employed 
in  th<s:>retic  investigation  is  the  angle  generated 
by  the  turning  of  a  half-line,  as  OP.  till  one  of 
its  points,  as  P.  describes  a  circle  arc  equal  in 
length  to  tlie  segment  OP.  This  unit-angle  is 
named  radian,  being  subtended  by  an  arc  e<^ual 
to  its  radius.  Either  imit  is  readily  expressible 
in  terms  of  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  angle, 
or  360",  being  equal  to  ur  radians,  where  n  is 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  (see  Gboubtry,  Elementary  Pure), 
it  is  seen  that  t  radian  — 57.3°  (approximately), 


-  —cotangent  of  a  =001  a 


V  radians— 180°,  - 


-90  - 


-4S  . 


tc.    From  the 


definition  of  angle,  it  is  clear  that  an  angle  may 
exceed  ait.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  OX 
generates  an  angle  a  (Fig.  1)  and  then  turns 
through  3ir;  it  will  thus  have  generated  the 
angle  a  +  iK.  The  half- lines  bounding  an  angle 
are  called  its  beginning  and  end.  Except  when 
otherwise  stated  or  unmistakably  implied,  all 
angles  will  be  thought  as  beginning  at  OX, 
origin  of  angles. 


These  equations  serve  to  define  sin  a  and 
cos  a  for  ou  finite  values  of  a.  For  any  one  of 
the  other  functions  the  denominator  of  the 
defining  ratio  becomes  zero  for  certain  values 
of  a.  Division  by  zero,  being  meaningless,  is 
inadmissible.  For  such  values  of  a,  therefore, 
these  functions  are  not  defined.  Thus,  e.g.,  the 
tan  is  not  defined  for  a  —90°.  It  is  inde^  cus- 
tomary to  write  tan  90°  — 00,  but  this  is  merely 
short  for  saying  that,  as  a  approaches  go  , 
tan  a  increases  beyond  every  assignable  (finite) 

Range  of  Variation  and  Periodicity. — It  is 
readily  seen  that,  if  «  (Fig.  1)  increase  or  de- 
crease by  2ir,  then  x,  y,  and  r  regain  their  initial 
values.  Hence  sin  (a  +  inn)  —sin  a,  n  being  any 
psoitive  or  negative  integer.  Similarly  for  the 
other  functions.  Hence  the  functions  are  peri- 
odic, having  the  period  2k.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  an  mcrease  or  decrease  of  a  by  it 
alone  merely  reverses  x  and  y  in  sign,  their 
ratios  remaining  the  same.  Accordingly  the 
period  of  tan  and  cot  is  it.  The  periodicity  of 
the  trigonometric  functions,  it  is,  that  gives 
them  their  great  value  in  Analysis.  Each  func- 
tion assumes  all  the  values  of  its  range  as  a 
varies  through  the. period  of  the  function.  As 
a  varies  continuously  from  o  to  an,  sin  a  changes 
continuously,  increasing  from  o  for  «—o  to  i 

for  a—,  then  decreasing  to  o  for  a— it,  then 
changing    sign    and    decreaainK  (algebraicaUy) 
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to  —I  for  a—^,  then  increasing  to  o  for  a—ijt. 

Meanwhile  cos  a  runs  continuously  through  the 
same  circuit  of  values,  though  in  different  order, 
b^inning  and  ending  ivith  i ,  and  changing 
^  and  25, 


sign    J 


Hence  sin  and  c 


s  said  t 


restricted  to  the  values  i ,  —  i ,  and  intermediate 
values.  Not  so  the  other  functions,  however. 
Both  tan  and  cot  assume  att  finite  real  values, 
except  foi 
,  the  defi- 
For  any  such  value,  the  function 
3  be  discontinuous.  For  example,  as  n 
i  through  90°,  tan  a  leaps  from  being 
great  at  will  and  positive  to  being  great  at  will 
and  negative.  The  sec  and  the  cosec  each  as- 
sumes every  finite  real  value  except  those  be- 


the 


namely,  by  the 
tangent,  etc.  These  are  found  by  the  farailia: 
method  of  analytical  geometry  (see  Geoubtry 
Cartesian)  for  plottmg  the  graph  of  a  func- 
tion of  a  real  variable.  A  convenient  unit  01 
length  is  chosen  to  represent  the  radian,  or  unit- 
angle.     Angle  values  are  then  laid  off 


the  sine  curve,  or  sinusoid.  The  undulations 
extend  rightward  and  leftward  (for  negative 
angles)  indefinitely.  The  curve  of  cosines  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  sinusoid  and  may  be 
obtained  in.  position  from  the  latter  by  trans- 
lating it   as   a  rigid  figure  leftward  through  ^ 

units  of  length.  For  graphs  of  the  remaining 
functions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  recent  text- 
books of  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry. 
All  the  graphs  in  question  are  transcendental 
curves  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves,  also  Calcu- 
lus), bein^  intersected  by  any  strai^t  line  of 
the  plane  m  an  infinite  set  of  points,  real  or 
imaginary. 

Functions  of  Negative  Angles, — By  reference  to 
Fig.  I  and  their  definitions,  it  is  immediately 
seen  that  the  functions  of  a  and  the  correspond- 
ing functions  of  —a  are  equal  in  value  but, 
excepting  cos  and  sec,  reversed  in  sign.  Thus, 
symbolically ,  sin  a  —  —  sin  (  —  a) ,  cos  a  ■^ cos  (  —  a). 
Accordingly,  cos  and  sec  are  called  even,  while 
the  others  are  called  odd,  functions  of  the  angle, 
in  obvious  analogy  with  the  behavior  of  signs 
in  case  of  powers  of  positive  and  negative  quan- 

Complements,  Supplements.  Explements. — Two 
angles  are  called  explements,  aupplements.  or 
complements,  of  each  other,  according  as  their 

sum  is  2it,  T.  or  — .     Any  pair  of  explements  are 

representftble  by  the  symbols  n  +  a  and  »  — a; 

any  two  supplements  by  —  +  a  and  — —  a;    any 


two    complements    by  - 
(^uery  is  natural;  how  a 


The 


X-zx\%  and  corresponding  function  values 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y.  A  sufficient  number 
of  points  being  thus  determined,  a  smooth  curve, 
called  ttie  graph  of  the  function,  is  drawn 
through  them.     The  curve  in  Fig.   a  is  part  of 

Y 


the  values  of  a  tunc- 
explements,  or  two  supplements,  or 
two  complements,  related?  By  reference  to 
Fig.  3.  it  is  plain  that  sin  (n  +  a)  - -sin(ic--|.) 
and  that  cos  («  +  o)  — cos  (jt  — a),  since  y——y, 
x—^,  and  r—r";  hence:  sines  of  explements  are 
equal  in  value  and  opposite  in  stgn;  eosines  of 
explements  are  equal.  In  like  manner  may  b« 
detected  all  the  relationships  in  question, 
tabulated  below: 


Explements,  Pig. 
sin  (x-Ha)-  -sin 
cos  {"-I- a)  —  cos 
tan(jr-HB)-  -tan 
cot  (»  +  <.)-  -cot 
sec  (<r  +  a)  —  sec 
cosec  (K-f  a)  —  — oosec 


Supplements,  Pig.  4. 


tanlj-l-ff)  --tan 
cot(-^■ 


-(7-)— -e--)- 

»«ec(--)-al  -cosec/--a]  ; 


Complements.  Fig.  5. 

cot/--H<»J  -     tan  (--a) 
sec/--H<»)  -cosec^-o) 
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Note  that  in  Fig.  4,  r-r',  y--/,  x--x': 
that  in  Pig.  5,  OP-OF'-r'^r'.  and  that,  from 
similar  triangles,  x  —  y,  x' =y.  Note,  too,  that 
in  any  of  the  tables,  the  sine  and  cosine  relations 
determine  the  others,  as  should  be  so,  since 
tan  and  cot  are  the  ratins,  while  coscc  and  sec 
are  respectively  the  reciprocals,  of  sin  and  cos. 
The  mentioned  determination  is  but  a  special 
manifestation  of  the 

Interdependence  of  the  Functions .—TVicr^  is  in 
trigonometry  rmXy  a  single  fundamental  or 
characteristic  notion,  as,  say,  that  of  sine — a 
fact  that  accounts  for  the  proverbial  high 
degree  of  plasticity  or  malleability  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Any  one  of  the  six  functions  is 
derivable  from,  and  expressible  in  terms  of, 
each  of  the  others.  Of  such  interdependence 
the  definitions  themselves  of  the  functions  afford 
illustration.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish 
the  clue  to  its  explicit  determination.  Thus, 
s<juaring  and  adding  corresponding  members  of 
the  defining  equations  of  sin  and  cos,  and  noting 
that  I'+y'— f',  one  finds  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion;sin'a  +  cos'a  =  i.  whence  sin  a  — Vi  — cos'a. 
and  cos  a  — Vi  — sin'a;  from  which,  if  either 
sin  n  or  cos  o  be  known,  the  other  may  be 
found.  In  any  of  the  better  recent  text-books 
of  trigonometry  may  be  found  a  readily  con- 
stntctible  table  expressing  each  function  in 
terms  of  each  of  tlie  remaining  ones.  The 
theory  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  is 
ultimately  the  doctrine  of  a  single  one  of  them. 

.4  Table  of  Critical  V'a/ncs.— Certain  critical 
values  of  the  angle  occur  so  frequently  alike  in 
thenry  and  in  practice  that  it  seems  desirable 
ti>  tabulate  the  corresponding  function  values. 
The  latter  may  be  readily  found  from  the  func- 


nieans  of  relationships  to  be  subsequently  given, 
function  values  corresponding  to  many  other 
angles,  as  well  as  solutions  of  the  inverse  prob- 
lem, admit  of  explicit  determination.  Such 
methods  are,  however,  in  general  inconvenient, 
and,  in  problems  of  computation,  tlie  deter- 
minations in  question  are.  as  a  rule,  effeited  by 
means  of  logarithmic  tables  (see  Al.cebra,  and 
below). 

The  LaiL-s  of  Sine.  Co<rtne,  and  Tangent. — Such 
may  be  named  the  three  famous  formula;,  now 
to  be  presented,  that  ser\-e  for  the  solution  of 
any  tnargle,  i.e.,  for  the  explicit  determination 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  a  triangle  of  which 
any   three   independent   parts   are   known.     By 
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that  E 


tion  definitions  by  help  of  Fig.  i  and  the  three 
preceding  tables.  Other  angle  values  of 
notably  frequent  occurrence  are  30°,  or^,  and 

60°,  or  — .  To  find  the  value  of  sin  30°,  observe. 
Fig.  r,  that,  if  a -30°.  j' is  the  half-chord  of  60°, 
,\e,,  3'  =  —  ;  whence  sinjo"— 1,  From  this,  by 
means  of  the  relation,  cos  q^v'i  -sin'n.  it  is 
seen  that  cos3o''-4V^;  from  this  last,  since 
cos(|  +  «)  -sin(j^«),  sin6o=-iv^;  and. 
sLmiiarly,  cos  30"  =\,  Thence,  by  definitions 
and  toregoing  formulfc,  tan  30°— cot  60°  =>— 7=., 

V3 
tan  6o''=oat3o°  =  v'T;    sec  30°  — cosec  60°  — —7^., 

V3 
sec6o°— cosee  30°  — 3.        Analogously   and    l)v 


similarly,  sin  ,8— —  and   sin  j— — :    whence,  for 

any  triangle  of  sides  a,  b,  c.  and  angles  a,  fi,  7-, 

thereholds  the  relation:  — = \  —  ~ 

sm  a     sin  p     sin  r 
r  being  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle. 
This  relation  is  the  Law  of  Sines.      It  is  p 
Fig.   7.  that  o— bcos  ^  +  c  cos  fi.  whence  c  i 
—a  — 6  cos   ]■;    squaring,  c'  cos'^^a'  +  b'  c 

—  sab  cos  )-;  by  law  of  sines,  c  sin  9  —  6  s.  ,  . 
squaring  this,  adding  to  the  preceding  equa- 
tion, and  noting  that  sin' +cos' ■=  1,  there  re- 
sults c' —a' +6'— 206  cos  r.  This  and  the  analo- 
gous equations,  6'  =c'+(i'  — 2Ca  cos  j9,  o'— fe'-)-c' 

—  ibc  cos  a,  similarly  obtainable,  together  cc — ' 
tutc  the  Law  of  Cosihks.  The  Law  op 
(iBNTS.  deduced  at  a  later  stage  of  this  wr 
is,  a+6:a-6  =  tani(rt  +  ^):tan  jCa-^),  where  u 
and  6  are  any  two  sides,  and  a  and  p  are  the 
corresponding  angles,  of  any  triangle. 

Addition  Ihcorcnis. — These  serve  to  express 
functions  of  an  angle  in  terras  of  the  like  or 
unlike  functions  of  its  parte.  Let  OP  —OP'  —r 
—r"  in  Fig,   8;     a'  and   a  any  two  angles,     it 


isevidentthat  a:  — rcos  a,  a/-r  cos  o' y-F  sin  a. 
y  — r  sin  a":  Also,  by  the  Pythagorean  theorem 
and  the  law  of  cosines.  <i'  =  (a-i')'-K>'-::/)' 
,-,~>  -  ..irns  In'  -It):    whence,  on  substituting 
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formulae 

(i)  cos(«-|9)-cosocoEj9+sin  o  sin  ^. 

(a)  cos  (a  +^)  -cos  «  cos  ^-sin  «  sin  ^. 

(3)  sin  (a  +  ^  -sin  «  cos  /J  +cos  a  sin  j3, 

(4)  sin  (ff-^-sin  «  cos  ;?-cos  n  sin  (9, 

arc  together  named  the  Addilion  Tiieorem  for  Sine 
iiiJ  CostHe.  Formula  (i)  is  equivalent  to  the 
[jrecLKiing  one;    (i)  results  from  (j)  on  replacing 

—  ptoT^;    (3)  from  (1)  on  writing a  for  a; 

and  (4)  from  (3),  as  (i)  from  (i).  Dividing  (4) 
by  (i),  and  both  tenns  of  the  resultirtg  right- 
hand  quotient  by  cos  a  cos  p,  there  results: 
tan  {«-^=(tan  a-tan  ^):(H-tan  a  tan  (3), 
which  with  the  relation,  tan  (a+(9)-(tan  a  + 
tan  /?)-(i  —tan  o  tan  (9) ,  constitutes  the  Addilion 
Tiieorem  for  the  Tangent.  The  analogous  rela- 
tions for  the  remaining  functions  are  omitted  as 
being  but  little  used. 

Prosthapkeretic  FormuUe. — From  the  addition 
theorems,  which  concern  functions  of  angle 
EUms  and  dilTerences,  may  be  easily  deduced 
equally  important  formula  concerning  juttction 
Burns  and  differences.  Replacing  a+p  by  « 
and  a^p  by  v  in  (i),  (j),  (3).  (4),  adding  (j) 
and  (4),  then  (1)  and  (2),  and  then  taking  the 
corresponding  differences,  one  obtains  the 
four  fomiulfei 

(5)  sin«+sint;=3siiilC»+t')cosi(«-7;). 

(6)  cos  M  +  cos «  —  a  cos  J(«+i/)  cosK"— "). 

(7)  sinu-  sin  u-a  cos  1(" +")  sin  JC-"). 


secant  relation  is  cosec'ff-i  -(-cot'a.  Hosts  of 
otiier  more  or  less  useful  and  interesting  kindred 
formula:,  readily  deducible,  may  be  found  in 
the  current  text-books  and  in  pocket  manuals 
for  engineers.  This  paragraph  will  be  closed 
with  a  deduction  of  the  above-presented  Law  of 
Tangents,  By  the  Law  of  Sines,3:fc-sina:sin^; 
whence,  bv  'composition  and  division  * 
(o -l-fcj:(a -6)  =(sino+sin  ^):(sino -sin  ^);  ex- 
panding the  right-hand  member  by  (4)  and  (3), 
and  apjilying  the  definition  of  tangent,  tne 
relation  sought  is  found  to  be  '  ■-t6):(a-6) 
=  tani(«-h^:(tani(a-3). 

SMutton  of  Triangles. — Etymolog'cariy  trico 
NOMBTRV  is  triangle  measurement,  and.  though  the 
science  wonderfully  exceeds  the  verbal  signifi- 
cance of  its  name,  yet  measurement  of  triangles 
is  a  very  important,  and,  at  the  same  titn.e, 
the  most  generally  familiar,  one  of  its  manifold 
applications.  A  triangle  is  determined  by  three 
independent  data,  of  which  the  simplest  are; 
two  sides  and  an  angle;  two  angles  and  a  side; 
three  sides.  The  three  angles  are  not  inde- 
pendent, any  pair  of  them  determine  the  third 
angle.  Let  a.  b,  c  denote  the  lengths  of  the 
sides,  and  a.  fi,  j  the  corresponding  (opposite) 
angles,  of  any  triangle.  The  data  being  those 
mentioned,  three  cases  arise:  (i)  given  a  pair 
of  opposite  parts,  and  one  other,  as  a.  a,  and 
6,  or  a,  a,  and  (9,  to  find  the  remaining  parts; 
(ii)  given  three  adjacent  parts,  as  a.  7-,  and  c, 
or  a,  c,  and  ,9,  to  find  the  rest;  (iii)  given  three 
alternate  pfiTta.  a,  b,  and  c,  to  find  the  angles. 
In  case  (i),  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  Law 
of  Sines;  in  (ii),  the  Law  of  Tangents;  in  (iii), 
the  Law  of  Cosines,  In  (i).  if  the  'one  other* 
part  be  a  side,  as  6.  the  Sine  Law  yields  the  sine 


(8) 


n  !("+«)« 


il(" 


-V). 


These  relations,  which  have  been  named  pros- 
thapheretic,*  express  sums  and  differences  in 
terms  of  products,  and  so  render  them  suitable 
for  logarithmic  computation. 

Some   Important    Deductions    from    Foregoing 
FormuUe. — Setting   a-'p  in   (a)    and   {3),   there 

(10)  sin  lat-a  sin  q  cos  a. 

The     former     combined     with     the     relation 

I  —sin'a-l-cos'ii  yields 

{,,)  i-l-cosaa-acos'o, 

(la)  I  —cos  ia  —  3  siti'a. 

Again,  putting  0=^  in  addition  theorem  of 
tangient,  the  result  is  tan  ao — 


Once  more,  by  definition  tan  a —gin  a':cos  a. 
Squaring  each  member  and  adding  i  to  each 
square,  one  finds  the  most  used  of  secant  for* 
mulse,  sec'a  —  I  +tan'a.     The  corresponding  co- 

•  Sd  ullnl  by  Prof  W.  B.  Smith.  Pronhaphirrftii  vh  ■ 
method  of  computation  inventoi  bv  Wiltig.  a  pupil  of  Tycho 
Bnbe.     The  method  has  been  nipeneded  by  kmanthmj 


which,  in  everj'  actual  example,  is  readily 
resoluble  by  easy  considerations  explained  in 
every  text-book  of  trigonometry.  The  Cosine 
Law  is  equivalent  to  the  equation :  cos  a 
-=(6'  +  e'-a'):a6c.  The  numerator  not  being 
a  product,  the  formula  is  not  adapted  to  loga- 
ritnmic  uae.  From  it,  however,  is  readily 
derived  an  adequate  formula  that  is  so  adapted. 
It  is 


_/(£^5H- 


■Mil 


where  s  is  i(a  +  fc  +  e).  Similar  relations  hold 
for  ^  and  ]■■  The  significance  of  (15)  and  its 
elements   is   further   exhibited   bv   Fig.   9,   ajiy 


triangle  and  its  inscribed  circle.  The  radius  K 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  radical  of  (15),  whence, 
if  T  denote  the  area  of  the  triangle,  T^sK 
formula    attributed 
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T'^ngU    Solution    ExemplifUd.  —  Given  a  — 
ji  456,    b  ■■41.724,    c —53.987;      required    the 
Migles.     Applying  logarithms  to  (ij), 
log  tan  \a  -log  AT-iog  {s-a). 
J -64-084,      {t-a)-3i.6a8, 
{,-b)-22.i6,        (j-c)-ro.o97, 
log(j-a>-i.sooo7,     log (j-(>) -1,34947, 
\o%(s—c)  -1.00419,     cologj-S. 19325  — 10. 
Summing  and  taking  half, 

log  K' -1.0^349;     log  (i -a) -1.50007; 
whence 

logtanl«-9.5i34i-io, 
Whence 

)a  - 18"  17'  13",     a  -36°  54'  46". 

In  like  manner  one  may  find  p " $0°  32'  31" . 
nnd  r— 93°  31'  44".  As  a  cft^cft  one  finds 
a+j9  +  r  — 180"  o'  a",  an  excess  regarded  in 
practice  as  very  slight  and  in  most  work  negli- 
gible. To  secure  more  accurate  results,  which 
is  seldom  necessary,  it  suffices  to  employ  loga- 
rithms of  more  than  five  decimal  places. 

Inverse  Trieonomelric  Functions. — The  symbols 
sin"'  n,  COS"' n,  Ian—'  n,  etc.,  denote  respectively 
an  angle  whose  sine  is  n,  whose  cosine  is  «.  etc. 
They  are  variously  read  inverse  sine,  cosine, 
etc.,  of  n.  or  attli-sint,  etc.,  of  n,  or,  again, 
the  arc  or  angle  whose  sine,  cosine,  etc,  is 
n.  They  are  called  inverse  trigonometric  or 
circular  functions,  being  related  to  the  direct 
(so-called)  trigonometric  or  circular  functions 
much  as  are  the  integral  and  the  derivatii  c  of 
the  Calculus  (which  see) ,  or  the  logarithm  and 
the  exjjonential  of  Algebra  (which  see).  Like 
analogies  abound.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Bin~',  COS"',  etc,,  do  not  signify  reciprocal  of 
sin.  cos,  etc.  Moreover,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressed,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
sin-'  n,  etc.,  shall  signify  the  smallest  one  of 
the  infinitely  many  angles  whose  sine,  c'c, 
is  n.  Thus  sin-'i  will  ordinarily  mean  30°, 
though,  taken  in  full  generality,  it  would 
signify  w°  ±iinc,  or  1^0°  ±znn.  n  being  any  in- 
teger. The  direct  functions  are  one-valued 
functions  of  the  angle,  but  the  angle  is  an  in- 
finitely many-valuecT function  of  a  direct-funclion 

Trigonometric  Equations. — These  are  such  as 
involve  one  or  more  direct  or  inverse  trigono- 
metric functions  regarded  as  the  unknowns  or 
variables  like  the  x.  y.  etc,  of  ordinary  algebra. 
Such  an  equation,  for  example,  is   sin  o  +  sin  5a 

—  sin  30.  To  solve  it,  apply  formula  (5);  then 
a  sin  3acosia  =  sin  :^a;  whence  either  Sin  30 -o, 
or  2  cos  Id  — i;  hence  either  o=n7r:3  or 
a  —  Hn  ±fr;6.  For  another  example.  let 
sin-"»-cos-' H=sin-"r,  to  find  x.  Denote 
sin-' 4,  COB-'  ^,  andsin-'Aiby  a,  ,9,  and  ;•  respec- 
tively. Then  sin  a  -\.  cos  a  -\,  cos  ^  =«, 
siny9-A,  sinr-J:.     Also  «-/?-r,  and  sin(Q:-;J) 

—  Sin  a  cosy!  — cos  asin|9  =  sin  r"^!  substituting 
the  values  of  sin  a.  etc.  it  is  found  that  r  =  J|. 
For  applications  to  the  solution  of  the  genc-ral 
cubic  equation  in  one  unknown,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  on  Algebra  or  that  on 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Some  Trigonometric  Series. — Consider  the  in- 
finite series 


(c)     cosa-i 


a-.  ..-8 


It  may  be  proved  algebraically,  and  is  proved 

by  means  of  Maclaurio^s  Expansion  (see  Calcu- 
lus), that  the  series  (s)  and  (c)  respectively 
represent  or  define  sin  a  and  cos  a  for  every 
finite  value  of  the  angle  a  rockoncd  in  terms  of 
the  radian.  The  precise  meaning  is  that,  if  5ii 
denote  the  sum  of  the  first  u  terms  0/  (j),  then 
the  limit  of  Sn  as  n  increases  endlessly  is  sin  a. 
Similarly  for  (c).  The  algebraic  proof  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here,  and  that  by  the  Calculus 
rests  on  presuppositions  not  appropriate  in  this 
article.  As  a  compromise  it  is  edifying  and 
interesting  to  assume  the  validity  of  equations 
(s)  and  (c)  and  then  after  the  manner  of  natural 
science  to  test  them,  regarded  as  hypotheses, 
by  their  implications,  or  consequences.    Rigorous 

?roof  is  not  thus  obtainable,  but  certainty  can 
e  thus  more  and  more  nearly  approximated. 
Any  consequence  of  (s)  or  (c)  or  both  that  is 
known  to  be  untrue  would  alone  suffice  to  in- 
validate one  or  both  assumptions  absolutely. 
while  any  number  of  consequences  knon-n  to  be 
true  merely  lend  to  support  but  do  not  suffice 
to  prove  the  hypotheses.  Some  such  support- 
ing consequences  may  be  noted.  If  a  — o, 
series  (s)  and  (c)  become  respectively  o  and  i, 
as  should  be  the  case,  since  sin  o  —□  and  cos  o  —  t. 
If  a  be  replaced  by  —a,  each  term  of  (s)  is 
reversed  in  sign,  while  (c)  is  unchanged;  and 
this,  too,  should  be  so.  for.  as  before  seen,  the  sin 
is  an  odd,  and  the  cos  an  even,  function  of  the 
angle.  Again,  it  is  proved  in  algebra  (see 
AuoEBHA,  also  Sejiies)  that,  e  being  the  Napieri. 
an  base, 

g'-i+tt-f^-l-^";  ■  -i-.  ..ad  inf. 

tor  every  finite  value  of  a  real  or  imaginary. 
Writing  ia  for  a,  where  (after  Euler)  t— V-i, 
one  obtains 


true.     Once  more, 

<.*■./'_/"  +  «  =cos  (a -H;3),-Hi  sin(« -f-^; 
also, 

e^-/'  -(cos  a  +i  sin  a)(cos  j9-f-»  sin  ^ 
-cosacos^-sin«sinj9 

-(-iCsinacosjS-Hcosasin^ 

CO*  (a  4-^  -cos  a  cos  ;?-sin  a  sin  $. 
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sin  (a +^ -sin  a  coa  ^  +  C08  a  dn  ^. 
two  equations  of  the  known  addition  theorem 
for  sine  and  cosine.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that 
the  whole  body  of  trigonometric  relations  de- 
duced or  deducible  from  the  original  defini- 
tions, Fig.  r ,  of  the  functions,  are  obtain- 
able analytically  from  (s)  and  (i:)  regarded 
as  definitions,  and.  tike  the  latter,  would  then 
be  free  from  geometric  reference.  Each  of 
the  other  functions,  direct  or  inverse,  is  repre- 
sentable  in  the  form  of  a  series  analogous  to 
(s)  and  (c).  Such  series  may  be  found  in 
books  of  trigonometry  and  of  the  calculus. 

De Moivre's Theorem. — From*"  — cos  a-l-*sina 
follows 

»<»--(cos«-l-.-8ina)-; 
but  e™"— cos  na+i  sin  na, 

hence    (cos  «-*-«  sin  o)"— cosno-Hjsin  na, 
a  famous  theorem  due  to  De  Moivre  and  known 
as  De  Moivre's  Theorem.      Suppose  «— 3,  then 
cos  ia+i  sin  3<t-(cos  a+t  sin  o)"-cos' a 

whence     cos  3a  —cos'  a  —3  cos  a   sin'  a. 


sides  will  then  be  measured  by  their  correspond- 
ing central  angles.  In  all  mathematics,  every 
problem  of  angular  measurement  is  ultimately 
that  of  measurmg  the  angle  between  intersect- 
ing lines,  as  all  distance  problems  are  reducible 
to  that  of  determining  the  distance  between  two 

The  Right  Spherical  Triangle.— het  O  be  the 
centre  of  the  unit-sphere  containing  the  triangl,' 
CAB    right-angled    at    .4.     BP    being    drawn 


perpendicular  to  0.4,  and  similarly  PQ  to  OC, 
BQ  is  perpendicular  to  OC.  By  aid  of  the  figure 
one  may  readily  find  in  order  the  relationships: 
(i)  cos  a— cos&coac,  (i)  sin  c  -  sin  o  sin  C, 
{3)  cosC  =  cotacot6.  {4)  sin  6  =tan  c  cot C, 
(S)  sin  6  -sin  o  sin  B,       (6)  cosS-cota  tan  c. 


C7)  s 


(8)c 


EuUr'i  Fomtttla.  —  From  the  relations 
«**- cos  a  +  t  sin  a.  «"*"— cos  ir  — «  sin  a,  may  be 
found,  by  addition  and  subtraction,  the  Eule- 
rian  equations 


,„.i.(,i+,-"), 


to   define   sin   and   ( 
powers  of  the  Napierian  base, 

Sont4    Cttrious    Relations. — Letting    a  — 


;    squanng,  we 


«*"  —cos  a  +i  sin  a,  we  g( 
obtain  <"— — i;  also  f*' 
The  last  is  specially  noteworthy  as  involv- 
ing the  most  notable  set  of  five  numbers  in 
mathematics:  o,  1,  i,  e,  x.  Further  develop- 
ments  would  lead  into  the  doctrine  of  Circle 
Partition  (KrHstheilun^ ,  which  belongs  to  the 
Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  variable, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Sphbbical  Tbigonometrv, 

A  spherical  triangle  is  the  figure  bounded  by 
three  arcs  (of  groat  circles)  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  Spherical  trigonometry  has  for  its 
principal  problem  that  of  determining  the 
numerical  values  of  the  three  remaining  parts  of  a 

?>hcrical  triangle  when  three  parts  are  given. 
his  note  is  confined  to  triangles  whose  sides 
ore  each  less  than  a  Bo:ni-circumference  and 
whose  angles  are  each  less  than  r..  or  iSo". 
Any  spherical  angle  is  measured  by  the  corre- 
sponding diedral  angle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
plane  angle  of  intersecting  lines  (in  the  faces  of 
the  diedral  angle)  drawn  perpendicular  to  its 
edge.  For  convenience  the  triangle  will  be 
sui-posed  to  be  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius;  the 


(9)   cosB-cos6sinC,     (10)  c 

Sufficient  for  the  solution  of  any  right  triangle, 

these  are   less  convenient;  than   the  equivalent 

derived  set  presented  under  the  title 

Napier' i    Circular    Paris    and    Rules. — These 

parts   are:     go" —a,    go'—B,   90°— C,   6   and   c. 

By    substitution     in    the     preceding    formulae. 

these  parts  are  seen  to  be  related  as  follows; 
(i')     sin  (90°  — o)— cos  b  cose, 
(2')     sine-cos(9o''-a)co8(9o°-C), 
(5')     ain6-cos(9o''-a)cos(9o"~B). 
(9')     sin(9o'*— £)— COS6C0BC90''— Q, 

(10')     8in(go=-0-cosccos(9o''-B); 
(8')      sin  (90°-  a)  -tan  (90" --B)  tan  (90° -Q, 
(7')     sin  c— tan  b  tan  (90°  — S, 
(4')     sin6-tani:tan(9o°-C), 
(6')     sin  (.go-'-B)  -tan  (90°  -a)  tan  c. 
(3')     sin  (90°— C")  —tan  (90°— a)  tan  6, 


o 


Arranging  the  parts  in  some  such  cyclical 
scheme  as  m  Fig.  11,  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
part  being  taken  as  middle  part,  there  are  two 
adjacent  parts,  and  two  others  that  may  be  and 
are  called  opposite.  By  inspecting  the  first 
half  of  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the 
sine  of  any  middle  part  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  cosmes  of  its  opposite  parts,  and.  fror. 
the  second  half,  that  the  sine  of  a  mtddle  pirt 
is  the  product  of  the  tangents  of  its  adjacent 
parts.  Such  are  Napier's  rules  for  circular 
parts,  the  more  readily  remembered  by  virtu* 
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of  the  assonances  appearing  in  their  ; 

In  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles 
it  should  be  observed:  (i)  that  a  is  less  or 
greater  than  90°  according  as  90°  is  not  or 
IS  intermediate  to  b  and  c,  these  being  supposed 
not  equal  to  00°;  (2)  6  or  c  and  the  opposite 
angle  are  both  less  or  both  greater  than  90°; 
{3)  that  corresponding  to  the  data,  fc  or  c  and 
the  opposite  angle,  there  are  two  solutions. 

Qutidranlal  Triangles, — Those  are  so  named 
that  have  a  side  equal  to  90°.  The  supple- 
mental polar  triangle  of  a  quadrantal  is  right- 
angled.  Hence  to  solve  a  quadrantal,  solve  its 
polar  and  subtract  its  parts  each  from  iSo°. 

Obliijue  Spherical  Triangles. — The  theory  of 
the   oblique   spherical   triangle   is   contained   in 


the  following  numbered  equations  dcducible  by 
help  of  the  figures.  From  Fig.  1 1  and  analogy  it 
is  obvious  that 


(I,)  sin  t:siiic-sinB:sinf:. 

(13)  sin  c:aina=sinC:sin4, 

three  propositions  constituting  the  Law  of  Sines 
for  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  Law  of 
Cosines,  readily  found  from  Fig.  13  (in  which 
CP  is  perpendicular  to  the  pUne  AOB.  PD. 
and  PE  are  perpendicular  to  OA  and  OB,  and 
PG  and  DF  are  parallel  to  OF  and  PE),  is  the 

C,4l  coso-cosfccose  +  si 
(15)  C08  6-cos^cosa+si 
(.6)       cos^-cosacosfe+si 

From  these,  by  passing  to  the  polar  triangle 
(of  equal  generality  with  that  of  Fig.  1 3),  one  finds 
three  relations  of  type 

(17)       cos  A  -sin  B  sin  C  cos  a  -cos  B  cos  C. 
From  the  law  of  cosines   flow  the   two   triplets 
of  formula  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation 
and  being  respectively  of  the  types 


(23)     sinK^+B):sini(vl-B) 

-tanic;tani('J-l'). 

For  ways  of  resolving  the  ambiguity  incident 
to  the  use  of  the  Sine  Law,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  any  standard  work  on  Spherical  Trigonometry 
(see  Bibliography  below). 

Plane  Trigonometry  a  Special  Case  of  Spherical. 
— The  ground  of  the  notable  resemblances  be- 
tween corresponding  plane  and  spherical  for- 
mulae maj;  be  made  evident  by  the  following 
considerations:  Suppose  a  plane  p  tangent  to  a 
sphere  of  radius  r  at  a  pomt  P.  If  r  increase 
without  limit,  the  one-based  zone  having  P  for 
mid-point  l^'ill  flatten,  swelling  out  towards  p  so 
as  to  include  any  given  finite  point  Q  near  at 
will  but  not  on  p  however  far  Q  be  from  P. 
Plane  p  is  said  to  be  the  liinit  of  the  sphere 
surface  as  r  increases  limitlessly— a  relationship 
commonly  expressed  briefly  by  saying  that  a 
plane  is  a  sphere  of  iniinite  radius.  Accord- 
ingly the  geometry  and  the  trigonometry  on  a 
sphere  of  radius  r  ought  to  degrade  respectively 
into  plane  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  on 
taking  r  inlinitely  great.  To  show  that  and 
how,  m  case  of  tngonometry,  such  degeneration 
actually    occurs,    consider    the    spherical    Sine 

where  a,  b,  c  are  the  sides  (i.e.,  the  central  angles 
they  subtend),  and  a,  fi,  y  the  corresponding 
angles,  of  a  triangle  on  a  sphere  of  radius  r. 
Denoting  the  lengths  of  o,  b,  c  by  I,  in,   n  re- 


spectively, a,  b.  c  — 
Hence  (j)  may  be  wri' 


\  (radian  measure). 


(18)   tanivl=Vsin(s-6}sin(.t-a):Vsins(i-a), 

and 

{19) 


.nJa-V- 


)5(5-.4)cos5: 


Vcos(S-B)cos(5-C). 
J  and  5  being  the  half  sums  of  the  sides  and  of 
the  angles, 

Napier's  Analogies. —From  (17)  by  help  of  the 
Sine   Law   are   found   the   so-called   firsl   set   of 
Napier's  analogies,  nanielv 
(ao)  cosHa+b):cosi(a-b) 

=cotiC:tanJ(/H-B), 
(a:)     sin4(a-H6):sini(a-6) 

^cotiC:lani(A-B); 


(12)  cos  HA+B):cos  HA~B) 


Now  it  maybe  proved  that  the  limil  of  the  ratio 
of  She  sine  to  llie  angle  as  the  angle  approaches  sero 
is  I.  Hence  as  t  increases  limitlessly  and  conse- 
quently  the  angles  — ,   — ,   —  (numerators  being 


the     Sine    Law    for    plat 


Law  for  the  sphere  degenerates  for  r  — «o  into 
the  Cosine  Law  for  the  plane,  and  that  the 
Tangent  Law  for  the  plane  is  but  a  special  case 
of  the  fourth  Napienan  analogy,  the  Law  of 
Tangents  for  the  sphere. 

Hyperbolic  Functions. — These  are  associated 
with  the  rectangular  hyperbola  (see  Cariesian 
Geomethv.  and  CAi,cuLus)inanianner  similar  to 
the  connection  of  the  trigonometric  or  circular 
functions  with  the  circle.  The  hyperbolic  func- 
tions in  vented  by  Lambert  (i;681,  may  be  defined 
as  follows  (compare  with  the  Eulerian  formula) : 
naming  them  hyperbolic  sine,  etc.,  and  denoting 
them  by  sinh.  etc.,  their  definitions  are,  sinh  a 
—  iic  —  e-').  cosh  a-i{e<'  +  e—'),  tanh  a 
— sinh  n:cosh  ff,  etc.  Each  of  the  six  is  ex- 
pressible in  terms  of  each  of  the  others.  Thus, 
cosh'd  —  sinh'a  ■=  i,     tanh'a  -f  sech'o  —  i,    etc. 
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These   functions   are   most   instructively  inlro-  its  reciprocal,  thus  practically  using  the  ta.ngent 

duced  through  the  integral  calculus.     For  their  and  cotangent.     The  present  names  for  the  vari- 

geometric   interpretation   the   rciader   is   referred  ous    functions   are   mostly   modern.     The   name 

to  such  works  as  W.   B.   Smith's   <  Infinitesimal  sinus  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by  Gherardo 

Analysis,'   Vol.   I.,  and  GreenhiU's   'Differential  of  Cremona,  c.  iijo,  although  often  attributed  to 

and  Integra]  Calculus.'  Plato  of  Tlvoli  (also  c.  1150)   in  his  translation 

Pieudo-spherical      Trigonometry.— A     given  of  Al  Battani.     Among  the  western  Arabs  Jabir 

sphere  has  constant  positive  curvature  (see  Cal-  ibn  Aflah,  often  known  as  Geber,  was  prominent 

CULus).     If  the  radius  be  infinite,  the  curvature  his   trigonometry   covering  both   the   plane  an4 

is  sscro.     The  plane  is  a  sphere  of  constant  zero  the  spherical  parts. 

curvature.    Si:ppose  the  curwatui^   to  be  con-  In  Christian  Europe  the  science  is  first  seri- 

stant  and  negative.    The  surface  is  then  called  ously  considered  in  the  work  of  Regiomontanus 

{seudo-sphere.     This,  too,  has  its  trigonometry,  (q.v.),   the   famous   pupil   of   Peuerbach    (q.v.). 

_  ts  formula  are  obtainable  from  those  of  spher-  The   latter   had   done   some   excellent   work   in 

ical  trigonometry  by  replacing  the  circular  func-  trigonometry,  but  he  died  before  he  could  write 

tions  by  the  corresponding  hyperbolic  functions,  his   projected  treatise,  and   Regiomontanus  car- 

SiWiogro^Ay.—Chauvenet,  "Treatise  on  Plane  ried  out  his  plans.  The  result  was  a  work 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry';  Loney,  'Plane  which  influenced  subsequent  text-books  much 
Irigonometn-';  Todhunter,  <Plane  Trigonom-  as  Euclid's  'Elemeuts'  influenced  plane  geom- 
etry and  'Spherical  Trigonometry.'  etry.  The  principal  formulas  of  plane  and  spher- 
„  Cassius  J,  Keyseb,  ical  trigonometry  are  set  forth,  and  the  elemen- 
frofessor  of  Mathematics.  Columbia  University,  tary    science    became    crystallized.     Subsequent 

Trigonometry,  History  of  the  Elements  of.  advances  have  been  chiefly  in  the  nomenclature. 
Among  the  ancients  trigonometry  was  simply  an  the  symbolism,  and  the  computation  of  tables, 
adjunct  to  astronomy,  and  it  so  remained  until  particularly  of  logarithmic  tables.  Among  the 
comparatively  recent  times.  A  slight  trace  of  most  prominent  computers  of  the  values  of  the 
its  application  to  mensuration  is  found  in  the  functions  and  of  logarithms  should  be  men- 
famous  papyrus  of  Ahmes  (see  Algebra,  His-  tioned  Rhxticus  (iSU-Tfi),  Pitiscus  (1561-1613). 
TOBY  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF),  whcre  a  quotient  Burgi  (1552-1632).  Napier  (1550-1617),  Briggs 
called  segt  is  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  the  (1560-1630),  ajid  Vlacq,  whose  tables  appeared 
pyramids  the  seql  seems  to  have  been  the  cosine  '"  1628. 

of  the  angle  of   slope  of  the  edge,  or  in  some  Bibliography.— Bravnmiihi,  A.  von, 'tkschich- 

cases    the    tangent    of    the    angle    of    slope    of  te    der    Trigonometrie'     (Leipsic,    1900.    1904) ; 

the  face.     Among  the  Greeks  frequent  reference  Cantor,  M.,  'Geschichte  der  Malhematik'   (Leip- 

to  trigonometry  is  found  among  the  writings  sic,  2d  ed.  1894)  ;  Gow,  J.,  'History  of  Greek 

of    the    astronomers.     Hvpsicles     (c.    190    B.C.)  Mathematics*    (Cambridge.   1884). 

used  the  Babylonian  division  of  the  circumfer-  David  Eugene  Smith, 

ence   into   360  degrees,  and   from  this  time  the  Professor    of    MatheniO'tics,     Teachers    Coiltgs. 

sexagesimal    fraction    became    common    in    as-  Columbia  University,  Nevi  York. 

Ironomy.     Hipparchus  (c  150  8.C.)  was  the  first  r-  .,    .      .   .,.  ..  ,.■           t  -i  1    1       r             .1,= 

to  compute  a  table  of  chords,  the  ancients  gen-  Tnkala    tre  ka-U,  or   Tnkkala.   Greece,   the 

erally  using  the  chord  instead  of  the  half-chord  S?""'  "^^  ^.^  nome  of  Tnkala  in  northwestern 

or    sine,     ftero    of    Alexandria    (see    Hebo    of  Thessaly,  situated  38  mdes  west  of  Lanssa.  with 

AixxANDWA)    gave   rules  which  are  the   equiv-  ?;^'f  ",  ,''f  railraad  connection  by  way  of,the 

alent  of  certaiS  modern  formulas,  and  in  par-  Gulf  of  Volos.    The  chief  industries  are  tanningj 

'     2,        ^  dyemg,    and    the    manufacture    of    cotton    and 

ticular  computed  the  values  of  cot  —  for  alt  *<^'^"  Soods.    The  ancient  town,  Trikka,  had 

0  a  famous  temple  of  -tsculapius.     Fop.  about 

values  of  n  from  3  to  12  inclusive.    Menelaus  24,000. 

of  Alexandria   (c.   100  a.d.)   carried  the  study  Trikouf««,  Cbarilaos,  Greek  statesman,  son 

of   Spherics   to   a  considerable   prominence,   his  of   Spiridion   Trikoupis    (q.v.)  :    b.    Nauplia    ^ 

celebrated  Regula  sex  guantilatttm  relating  to  the  July   1832 ;   d.   Cannes,  France,   1 1    April    189a 

transversal  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle.  He  inherited  his  father's  literary  bent  of  mind 

and    he   wrote    six   books    on    the    calculation  and  later  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in 

of    chords.      It    is,    however,    to    Claude    Ptol-  Athens,  afterward  studying  and  completing  his 

emy  (q.v.),  c.  las  a.o.,  that  is  due  the  introduc-  course  at  Paris.     His  mind  then  turned  toward 

tion   of   a    forma!    spherical    trigonometry    into  diplomacy  and  in  1852  he  entered  the  service  of 

astronomy.       The    Almagest    made    the    sexa-  his  country  as  attache  to  the  legation  in  London, 

gesimal  fraction  more  widely  known,  and  Ptol-  and  in  1863  was  promoted  chargf  d'affaires.     In 

emy  calculated   the  chords  of  arcs   to  a  half  1865  he  was  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  with 

degree.  &igland  which  brought  about  the  cession  of  the 

The  Hindu  astronomers  used  the  half  chord  Ionian   Islands.     He   was   elected   to   the   Bouli 

instead  of  the  chord  which  the  Greeks   usually  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  joining  the 

(but   not  always)    employed.    They  thus   used  Radical  party  became  successively  minister  of 

the  sine,  and  they  added  the  versed  sine  and  the  foreign    affairs    in    1866,    premier   in    1875,    and 

cosine,  computing  tables  for  these  ratios.     They  again  in  1877  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 

also  knew  the  relation,  sin'  *  +  cos'  x^i.  coalition  ministry  under  Canaris.    He  then  again 

The    Arabs    made    the    greatest    advance    in  became  premier  in  1878-80,  and  served  also  the 

trigonometry  of  any  peoples  before  the  Renais-  terms   1882-5,   1886-90.    1891-3.   and   1893-5,   but 

nnce,     Al  Battani,  or  Albategnius  as  the  Latin  at  the  next  election  he  was  defeated  and  even 

writers    called    him,   c.    900   A.n.,    brought    into  lost  his  seat  in   the  Boule.     This  was  probably 

greater  prominence   the   use  of  the   sine,   and  due  to  the  low  state  of  the  finances  of  the  gov' 

computed  a  table  of  values  of  sin  x/cos  x  and  emment,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  raise 
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lo  a  decree  of  sUbility  through  the  imposition 
of  tariffs  and  the  enactment  of  agrarian  laws  as 
well  as  by  the  building  of  railways.  Public 
confidence  in  his  administrative  ability  was, 
however,  once  more  shown  by  his  re-election 
from  the  district  of  Valtos,  but  he  was  at  the 
time  sick  and  died  before  taking  his  seat.  His 
speeches,  Airr>*  ToWtmJ,  were  published  in  one 
volume  at  Athens  in  1SS8. 

Trikoupia,  tre-koo'pis,  Spiridion,  Greek 
statesman  and  man  of  letters :  b,  Missolonghi,  20 
April  1788;  d.  Athens  24  Feb.  l8?3-  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Paris  and  London  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Lord  Guilford  at 
Corfu.  In  1821,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
insurrection,  he  returned  to  Missolonghi  and 
joined  the  patriots.  Throughout  much  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  either  in  administrative  or 
diplomatic  affairs.  From  1833-41  he  was  min- 
ister to  England,  and  after  1843  he  held  in  suc- 
cession the  portfolios  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  and  of  public  instruction,  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Senate,  and  the  post  of  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  France.  As  a  man  of  letters  he 
was  among  the  Kreatest  names  of  modern 
Greece,  Most  celebrated  of  his  works  was  the 
oration  pronounced  on  Lord  Byron,  his  friend 
and  associate,  at  the  cathedral  of  Missolonghi. 
His  'Poeme  des  Kliphtes'  (1820)  is  well  known, 
as  is  also  his  'Histoire  de  la  revolution  grecque' 
(18S3-7). 

Tril'by,  a  novel  by  George  Du  Maurier,  so 
named  for  its  principal  figure,  and  published  in 
iSw.  It  is  a  story  of  artist  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris.  It  achieved  a  great  and  sud- 
den popularity  and  was  very  soon  dramatized. 
Trilby,  the  heroine,  is  a  laundress  and  artist's 
model  and  her  relations  with  three  artists,  Taffy, 
the  Laird,  and  Little  Billee,  form  the  theme. 

'  Tri'lithon,  a  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a  larger 
work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones ;  two  up- 
rights, connected  by  a  continuous  impost  or 
architrave.  Among  the  best-known  examples  of 
trilithons  are  those  at  Stonehcnge,  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  EJigland.  In  the  trilithons  still 
standing,  each  of  the  uprights  has  a  tenon  on  its 
surfiace,  and  the  under  sides  of  the  architrave 
or  horizontal  piece  have  each  two  mortises  into 
which  the  tenons  fit  Similar  monuments  are 
found  in  Scandinavia  over  the  graves  of  the  dis- 
tinguished dead. 

Trillium,  a  genus  of  the  LiliaUs.  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  having  all  the  parts  in  threes, 
to  which  circumstance  the  generic  name  refers. 
They  are  handsome  plants,  known  also  as  wake< 
robin,  native  to  North  America  and  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  triple,  in  a  single  whorl,  the  flower- 
peduncles  arising  from  the  centre.  The  three 
petals  of  the  flowers  alternate  with  the  same 
number  of  sepals.  The  fruits  are  large  berries, 
dark  red  or  purple  in  color,  and  sometimes 
an^ed.  They  are  early  blooming  smooth  peren- 
nials, with  perpendicular  rhiiomes  ending 
abruptly  and  abounding  in  starch.  Trillium 
grandiHorum,  which  extends  from  Quebec  to 
Florida  and  westward,  in  cool,  damp  woods,  has 
rhombic,  ovate  and  pointed  leaves.  The  petals 
are  somewhat  spreading,  pure  white  or  touched 
with  pink,  when  aged  turning  to  old-rose  tints. 
The  painted  trillium    (T,   undulatum)    is  very 


small,  with  white  petdis,  narrow  and  wavy- 
margined,  and  veined  with  pinple.  T.  rfmwwm 
has  a  white-petaled  flower  nodding  on  a  re- 
curved stalk  quite  under  the  leaves,  which  are 
broadly  rhombic.  Other  species  have  green 
flowers,  as  T.  viride  and  7".  recurvatum,  the 
latter  distinguishable  by  its  reflexed  sepals. 
Two,  at  least,  are  purple-flowered,  the  blossom 
of  one  being  sessile  (7".  letsile),  and  the  other 
(7",  erectum)  having  declined  flower-stems  and 
reddish-purple  petals,  somewhat  acute,  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  lanceolate  sepals  These 
have  a  most  disagreeable  odor,  probably  attract- 
ive to  carrion  flies,  however,  and  are  among 
the  first  plants  to  Woom  in  the  shady,  cool  woods 
of  eastern  America.  They  are  called  beth-root 
or  birth-wort,  and  have  a  rhiiome  of  sweetish, 
astringent,  acrid  taste,  and  emetic  properties. 


(i)  a  cephalic  shield;  (a)  a  variable  number  of 
body  rings;  and  (3)  a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or 
pygidium.  The  cephalic  shield  Is  usually  more 
or  less  semicircular,  with  an  elevated  portion, 
the  glabella,  bounded  by  the  fixed  cheeks,  to 
which  the  free  cheeks  which  bear  the  eye  are 
attached  by  the  facial  suture.  The  posterior 
(gena!)  angles  of  the  free  cheek  are  commonly 
prolonged  mto  longer  or  shorter  spines.  The 
eyes  are  sessile,  compound,  and  consist  of  an 
aggregation  of  facets,  covered  by  a  thin  cornea. 
The  number  varies  greatly,  Barrande  having 
found  as  few  as  14  and  as  many  as  15,000  facets 
in  each  eye  in  different  types.  Behind  the 
cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax,  composed  of 
a  number  of  segments  (3  to  26),  capable  of 
more  or  less  movement  on  each  other;  in  sev- 
eral genera  this  freedom  of  movement  was  so 
great  that  species  could  roll  themselves  up  into 
a  ball,  like  a  hedgehog.  The  tail  is  also  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  segments  (from  2  in 
Sao  kirtula  to  28  in  the  genus  Amphioii). 
Bnkylosed  pr  amalgamated.  The  extremity  is 
sometimes  rounded,  but  may  be  prolonged  into 
a  spine,  and  the  ends  of  the  pleurx  of  the  tail- 
segments  may  also  be  produced  into  spine-like 
processes.  With  regard  to  the  under-surface 
and  appendages  of  the  trilobites  much  remains 
to  be  discovered.  The  head  bears  a  hypostome 
or  plate  in  front  of  the  mouth  and  four  pairs  of 
jointed  appendages,  the  basal  parts  of  which 
were  modified  to  serve  as  jaws. 

From  Walcott's  examination  of  sections  of 
rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears  that  the  thoracic 
appendages  were  slender,  five-jointed  legs,  ir> 
T'.-hich  the  terminal  segment  formed  a  pointed 
rr3w,  and  the  basal  segment  carried  a  jointed 
»(»pendage,  homologous  with  the  epipodite  of 
many  recent  crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  was  attached  a  row  of  bifid,  spiral 
branchial  appendages,  and  appendages  serving 
also  as  gills  were  probably  attached  to  the  bases 
of  the  thoracic  limbs. 

Trilobites  vary  greatly  in  siie,  some  being 
scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  while  species 
of  Asaphus  have  been  met  with  two  feet  in 
length.  They  appear  to  have  lived  on  muddy 
bottoms  in  shallow  water,  feeding  on  small 
marine  animals,  and  probably  swam  on  their 
backs,  as  do  the  recent  Apits  and  the  larval 
forms  of  LimalttS.  The  general  opinion  o£ 
zoologists  at  the  present  time  is  that  they  are 
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related,  through  the  Xiphotura  and  Limuliu,  to    methyl  (CHi)  groups.    The  methjrlainine  b7dn>- 
the  Aracknida,  and  are  not  crustaceans  as  for-    chloride  is  used  extensively  in  place     ' 


Bterljr  believed.  Trilobites  are  characteristic  o£  iuns  chloride  in  the  Solvay  process  for  manufac- 
the  Palaeozoic  system  or  rocks,  and  reached  their  ture  of  potassium  carbonate.  See  -  Soltay 
maximum  development  in  the  Ordovician.    The    Fkocess. 


genera  are  numerous.  ,t    .  u    t,    t         Trimnrti,  trl-moor'tl,  in  the  religious  Bys- 

Consult:  Zittel  and  Eastman  < Text-book  of  tern  of  laUer  Brahmanism,  the  Hindu  trinity, 
Paljcontology* ;  Wa  cott,  'B«lletm  Museum  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  considered  as  an  in- 
Comparative  Zoology'   (Cambndgc  1881).  separable     unity.    The     sectaries    of     Brahma, 

Tril'ogy,    among    the    ancient    Greeks,    a  Vishnu,  and  Siva  respectively  make  their  god  the 

union  of  three  tragedies,  connected  in  subject,  original  unity  from  which  the  trinity  emanates; 

which,  together  with  a  satirical  piece,  were  per-  but  considered  separately,  Brahma  is  the  creat- 

formed  in  immediate  succession.    There  is  only  jng,  Vishnu  the  preserving,  and  Siva  the  destroy- 

one  trilogy  of  antiquity  which  we  can  he  certain  ing  principle  of  the  deity,  while  Trimiirti  is  the 

of  possessmg  complete,  namely,   the   "0resti2S>  theological   or  philosophical   unity,   which  com- 

of  /Eschylus,  which  contains  the  'Agamemnon,'  bines  these  separate  forms  in  one  self-existent 

'Choephori,'  and  "Eumenides.*  being.    {See  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu).    The 

Trimble,  trim'bl,  Isaac  Ridgeway,  Ameri-  Trimurti  is  represented  symbolically  as  one  body 

can  soldier:  b.  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  15  May  with  three  heads,  Vishnu  at  the  right,  Siva  at 

1803;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  2  Jan.  1888.    He  was  the  left,  and  Brahma  in  the  middle,  holdmg  the 

graduated  from  West  Point  in  1822,  engaged  in  receptabte  for  alms,  and  wearmg  the  crown  of 

surveying  mihtary  roads  under  the  government  roses. 

in  1822-32,  and  then  resigned  to  pursue  the  pro-  Trlncomali,  trfng"k6-ma-le',  or  Tiikona- 
fesaion  of  civil  engineering.  He  was  afterward  malai,  Ceylon,  a  town  situated  on  Trincomali 
engaged  as  chief  engineer  on  different  railroads  Bay  on  the  northern  part  of  the  east  coast.  The 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  joined  the  bay  forms  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge,  and  is  de- 
Confederate  army.  He  was  appointed  colonel  fended  by  strong  fortifications.  Pop.  about 
of  engineers   in   1861,   had   charge  of   the   con-  13000 

Mructjon  of  defenses  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  Md  later         ^rine.  Ralph  Waldo.  American  writer  on 

hult  the  batteries  at  Evansport  on  the  Potomac.  d«„cter   building:    b.    Mount    Morris,   III.,   9 

He  chose  ^e  position  for  the  Confederate  forces  ^    ^^  ^g^     jje  was  graduated  from  Knox  Col- 

at  Cross  Keys,  8  June  iS62^  was  .engaged  at  y^^    Galesburg,  HI.,  in  1891.  and  has  published 

Games'    Mills     Slaughter    Mountam.    and    at  several  popular  booklets,  including  < What  All 

Manassas,  and  in   1863  was  promoted  OMjor-  ^^  Worid's  a-Seeking' ;    'In  Tune  With  the 

general.     He  took  part  in  the  chante  of  Pick-  i„fin;te' ;    'The  Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known> 

«ts  division  at  Gettysburg  where  he  lost  a  leg  (jg^j     'Every  Living  Creature'  (i899);ctc 

and  was  taken  prisoner.    He  was  exchanged  m  *         ,       -  ,         ,  .  . 

April  1865  and  reached  Lynchburg  on  hia  way  to         Tnne  InuneraiMi,  the  name  given  to  the 

rejoin  Lee,  the  day  after  the  surrender  at  Ap-  practice  m  the  pnmitivc  Church  of  dipping  a 

pcmiattox.  person  who  was  being  baptized  three  tmies  be- 

Trimble,     Robert,     American     jurist:     b.  Vi^  *itS  ™"^';tnl  ^.iT^H^v^Vri^'i.^'^"^ 

Berkeley  County,  V^i^rjd.  25  AugSa^    He  "J^.^'l^^T""^  ^' ^"^^  ^'^"'-    ^"^ 

removed  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky  in  1831,  B*^SM ,  Baptists. 

and  there  gained  with  little  instruction  sufficient  Trinidad,   Colo.,   city  and   county-seat   of 

education  to   enable   him  to  teach.     He  later  Las  Animas   County;   situated  in  the  extreine 

studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803  southern  part  of  the  State,  50  miles  «jst  of  the 

and  in  that  year  settled  at  Paris,  Ky..  where  he  Continental  Divide ;  on  the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F. 

engaged  in  law  practice.     He  was  soon  after-  and  the  Denver  &  R.  G.  R.R.'s.    It  was  first 

ward  chosen  to  the  legislature,  was  appointed  settled  in  1853  by  Mexican  ranchers ;  became,  a 

second  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  1808,  and  town  under  territorial  law  in  1872;  and  a  city 

chief    justice    of    Kentucky    in    i8ia     He    was  in   1877.     Trinidad  is  situated  in  a  coal-mining 

United   States  district  attorney  in   1813,   served  and  agricultural  region,  and  derives  its  businew 

as  district  judge  of  Kentucky  in  1816-26,  and  chiefly   from   mining   and   trade   in   agricultura* 

from  1826  until  his  death  was  a  justice  of  the  products ;  there  are  also  railroad  shops  and  a 

United  States  Supreme  Court.  wool-scouring   mill;    and  three   banks   with    a 

T™5.th-,1««J«,   N(CH.).    „   organic  gSS  3"' nW.S''C  U^'^H^l 

ch™.c.lcompom.dlomd,nv.nr  snail  ,uiu.tiljr  ^^S  rhigh  SS  i  ta.in.is  coll.g..  St. 

opo.  the  ■««».«■  or  ,„idua  from  th.  refticn-  ='!»'    T'^tf^J'''    '  *"'„ ''^r;... 

orbr«.ag.r.    It  an  be  ™dr  in  the  l.bor«on,  5,345  i  (Wo)  io«.  Fm  Chase, 

by  Ktion  of  mahyl  iodide  npon  amrnonia.    A  SicrMry  nf  Hr  Chumbit  of  Commtrct. 

liquid  boilmg  at  9°  to  io°  C,  soluble  in  water  and         Trinidad,    '  Sp.     tre-ne-thafh  ,     Cuba,     city, 

possessing  a  very  strong  anunoniacal  and  fishy  province  of  Santa  Clara;  four  miles  from  the 

odor.    Its  chemical  behavior  is  like  ammonia  southern  coast ;  40  miles  southeast  of  Cienfuegos. 

in  that  its  water  solution  is  a  strong  base  which  It  was  founded  by  Diego  Velasquez  m   1513. 

unites  with  acids  to  form  salts.    It  may  be  con-  It    is    connected    by    railroad    wuh    its    port, 

■idered  as  ammonia  NH,  ui   which  the  three  Casilda,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade; 

hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  thnte  colfee  was  formerly  its  most  important  export 
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but  the  export  of  sugar  is  now  increasing.    It  is  a  year,  or  he  can  remain  and  work  wherever  he 

well  situated  on  htgh  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  chooses,  and  receive  the  amount  of  his  return 

most  heahhful  cities  on  the  island.    Pop.  of  the  passage  in  cash.    .    .    .    Low  as  their  wages 

municipal  district  about  26,000.  ^t^<  most  of  them  accumulate  considerable  sums, 

Tri^tA^A    i«f..*  i„a;^,.   „_ »t,-  D  ■»  which  are  often  converted  into  silver  bracelets 

_     Tmidad,  West  Indies    among  the  Brit-  ^„^  bangles  tor  the  arms  and  ankles  of  their 

ish  wlands  m  that  archipelago  the  second  m  „  ^^o  thus  preserve  the  family  treasure." 

size    and    number    of    inhabitants;    a  "a    1,754  ^he  various  fonns  of  agriculture  are  shown  in 

square   miles   and  population   255,148.     It  lies  recent  statistics  of  the  areas  devoted  to  each, 

just  above  lat    ro    N.,  so  near  to  the  coast  of  namely,    to    cacao    igo^x.    acres;     sugarcane 

Venezuela,  and  in  respect  to  fauna,  flora,  and  52,000  acres;  ground  provisions  34,50o  acres; 
geologii^l  formation  so  close^  identified  with         {^^6    15,200    acres;    cocoanuts    1^000;    and 

South  America,  that^  as  has  been  well  said,  it  coffee  4,000  acres 

'is  merely  a  severed  fragment  of  the  mainland  The  average  knnual  values  ot  exports  and 

having  exactly   the  same   relations  to   it  that  Imports,    based    upon    statistics    of    the    years 

Long  Island  has  to  the  adjacem  coast  of  New  1899-19^1,  inclusive,  are:  exports  from  the  island 

\ork  and  New  England"    Its  mountain  ranges  $,2,671^15,  and  imports  $12,8.3,040.     But  bul- 

are  not  volcanic  (like  those  which  formed  the  ,io„  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  included  in  both  of  these  total 

Caribbees,  stretching  away  toward  the  north},  amounts ;  furthermore,  as  stated  by  the  collector 

but  exemplify  the  east-and-west  trend  which  is  of  customs  at  Port  of  Spain,  "The  great  bulk 

found  also  in  adjacent  parts  of  South  America  of  the  Orinoco  trade  is  done  through  Trinidad. 

V    ./ if .         *  ^"*'m"j    ^^.?"t°*  ^^^"^  There    cargo    is    transfered    to    or    from    river 

enclosed  between  Trinidad  and  the  Venezuelan  steamers  having  a  draft  of  about  10  feet.    These 

coast,  has   two   narrow   outlets,   ia  Boca   de   Ut  g^e  able,  without  leaving  smooth  water,  to  enter 

t^    (the    Mouth    of    the    Serpent)    on    the  the  Macareo,  and  by  that  channel  to  reach  Ciu- 

Bouthj^and  la  Boca  del  Dragdn   fthe  Mouth  of  dad  Bolivar,  which  is  about  300  miles  from  Port 

the    Dragon)    on   the   north  — both    namesbe;  of  Spain."  (Compare  Bulletin,  Sept.  ii»3.  Bureau 

stowed    by    Columbus.      (Compare    'Scntti    di  of  American  Republics.)   In  other  words,  Port  of 

Cristoforo  Colombo,'  edited  by  Cesare  de  LoUis,  Spain  is  the  place  of  reshipment  in  the  foreign 

Rome  1894.)    Nearer  the  atter  than  the  former  triSe  of  Venezuela.     Among  the  articles   ex- 

and    overlooking    the    gnlf    from    hills    several  ported    from    Trinidad    in    1901    were:    cocoa. 

hundred  feet  above_sea-level,  is  Port  of  Spain,  valued  at  *477M55;  sugar,  $2,261,050;  and  as- 

the_ capital  of  the  islandr  3  city  of  54,100  in-  phglt,   $798,165.    The   asphalt,   largely   used   as 

habitants,  celebrated  for  its  views,  cool  breezes,  material  for  pavements  in  the  United  States,  is 

and  good  climate  —  though  in  1903,  its  hospitals  obtained  from  the  so-called  «asphalf  lake,"  which 

were  crowded  with  patients  suffering  from  an  jg  situated  about  60  miles  south  of  Port  of  Spain. 

infectious  disease.  This   "lake,"  covering  nearly   too  acres,  *has  a 

More  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  black  surface,  with  inky  pools  of  soft  bitumen 

the  island  are  East  Indian  coolies;  even  more  and  spots  of  yellow  bubbles  and  water-cracks. 

numerous  are  the  negroes  and   mulattoes,  the  The  surface  is  yielding  and  a.  strong  odor  of 

latter  of  mixed  African,   Spanish,   French,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  prevails.    Anything  more 

English  blood ;  there  is  a  small  English  element,  black  and  Apnlsive  can  hardly  be  imagined.    It 

and  the  commerce  of  the  ports  attracts  a  few  has  been  likened  to  3  vast  asphalt  pavemeal  with 

Venezuelans,   Portuguese,   etc.     The  number  of  many   holes   filled    with    inl^   waters    in   which 

East  Indians  was  given  in   1901-3  as  86.357:  it  swim  ugly  fish  and  black  beetles.     When  pieces 

was  estimated  at  98,000  in  i8q?-8  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  pilch  are  taken  from  the  lake,  nature  at  once 

in  whose  work,  'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  begins  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in  24  hours 

Other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,'  appears  the  the  hole  is  filled  again."    (Compare  Hill,  page 

following  account:     *They  are   brought   from  369.)     The  island's  chief  imports  in  1901  were: 

Hindustan,  under  contract,  at  the  expense  of  textiles,   valued   at   $ij930,ooo;    machinery  and 

the  colonVj  and  under  care  of  the  government  hardware,  $1,012,020;  flour,  $893^50;  and  rice, 

agents.     They   are  apprenticed  to   owners   for  $581,400.    The  annual  average  revenue  of  Trini- 

five  years.    .    ,    .    They   dwell   by   themselves  dad  and  Tobago  for  the  years  1899,  igoo,  and 

jn  little  huts  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  maintain  1901-2  was  $3.375,G7o.  «nd  their  annual  average 

their   own    dress,    priests,    and    religious    cere-  expenditure  during  the  same  period,  $3,370,200. 

monials.    Rice,  cassava- roots,  and  fruits  supply  Items   of  the    expenditure    in    the   fiscal    year 

their  scanty  meals.    They  are  hound  by  law  to  igoi-2    were:    public    works,    $748310;    debt 

work  nine  hours  a  day  for  280  days  in  the  year,  charges,  $253,115;  police,  $236,490.    The  public 

and  receive  a  regular  rate  of  wages,  usually  less  debt  in  igo2  was  $4,961^430. 

than  sixpence  a  day.  The  law  concerning  this  Trinidad  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Toba^ 
apprenticed  larbor  ia  very  strongly  enforced  (area  of  the  latter  114  square  miles)  are  admin- 
both  upon  the  coolie  and  his  employer.  Each  istered  together  as  a  British  colony,  having  a 
estate  employing  coolies  is  obliged  to  provide  governor  (salary  $351000],  executive  council  of 
hospitals  under  the  inspection  of  medical  visi-  six  members,  and  legislative  council  of  22  mem- 
tors,  and  all  the  labor  arrangements  are  subject  bers,  all  nominated.  The  annual  appropriation 
to  the  inspection  of  government  agents,  who  for  the  support  of  the  schools  (237  public 
visit  the  estates  constantly  and  report  each  schools,  with  30,706  pupils)  is  about  $i94,i75- 
week  to  the  agent-general  of  immigrants:  he  There  are  many  private  schools,  and  two  colleges 
in  turn  reports  to  the  governor,  who  has  abso-  (the  Queen's  Royal  and  attached  Roman  Cath- 
lute  authority  to  cancel  the  contract  and  re-  olic).  The  distribution  of  the  Christian  popula- 
move  any  and  all  coolies  from  an  estate.  When  tion  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is :  Roman  Cath- 
the  time  of  indenture  is  ended  the  coolie  is  en-  olics,  89,213;  Church  of  England,  72,920;  other 
titled  to  transportation  back  to  his  native  land.  denominatk>ns,  29,967.  There  are  81%  miles  of 
In  lieu  thereof  he  can  make  a  new  contract  for  railway;  1,147  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone;, 

glc 
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and  lines  of  steamships  connecting  the  island  seemingly  con6icting  teachings  of  the  Bihle,  the 

with  England,  North  America,  Holland,  and  first  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  each 
Venezuela,  The  police  force  numbers  567  men.  possess  the  divine  attributes,  and  is  worthy  to 
Police  volunteers  and  special  constables  are  be  worshipped,  and  the  second  that  there  is  but 
readily  secured  for  service  in  emergencies,  as  one  God,  and  that  polytheism  is  sinful. 
was  proved  on  23  March  1903,  when  a  riot  oe-  Under  the  name  Trinitarians,  a  monastic 
curred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  aa  a  result  order  (see  Orders,  Religious)  was  founded  in 
of  general  disapprobation  of  the  methods  of  the  the  year  1197  by  Fope  Innocent  III.  for  the  ran- 
government,  the  special  cause  of  complaint  being  som  of  Christians  captured  by  the  Moors  and  the 
an  onerous  water-tax.  Banks  are:  The  Colo-  Saracens,  John  de  Matha  (d.  1213)  and  Felix 
nial;  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax;  de  Valois  (d,  1212)  were  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
and  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  der,  the  former  becoming  its  6rst  general  and  the 
To  the  aborigines  (probably  of  the  Carib  latter  its  first  abbot  By  1200  a.d.  200  Christians 
stock),  their  island  was  known  as  lere,  a  word  had  been  redeemed  out  ot  slavery  in  Morocco 
signifying  "Land  of  Humming-birds* ;  it  re-  by  the  TrJniUrians  and  the  society  spread  rap- 
ceived  the  name  which  it  now  bears  in  July  idly  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Aided  by  Ho- 
1498,  when  Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  third  norius  III.  and  Clement  IV.,  it  afterward  spread 
voyage,  was  drawing  near  to  the  coast  of  South  into  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  all  of  south- 
America.  His  son  Ferdmand  Columbus  writes:  central  Europe  and  finally  to  America.  From 
*One  day  about  noon  as  he  was  thus  sailmg,  (he  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  order  its 
Alonso  Perez  Nirando,  a  sailor  of  the  town  members  came  to  be  known  as  Redemptionists, 
of  Huelva.  while  going  up  to  the  round-top,  and  in  France  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
saw  the  peaks  of  three  mountains  to  the  west-  there  had  been  246  redemptions,  releasing  30,720 
-ard,  distant  aboirt  15  leagues.    Not  long  after-  prisoners,  while  the  numbers   for  Castile  and 


ward    they    beheld    land    extending    northeast-  Leon*  we're  '36a  "redeniptronrand"Vi,8og."  By  the 

wardly  as  far  as  they  could  see.    When  th^  had  ,8th  century  the  order  possessed  over  300  houses, 

given  thanks  to  God  and  said  the  Salve  Regma  tut  it  was  rapidly  neanng  its  end,  which  tame  in 

and  other  prayers  used_  by  seamen  in  times  of  the  latter  half  of  that  century;  it  is  now  almost 

distress  or  joy,  the  admiral  called  the  discovered  extinct   having  outlived  its  usefulness 

island,  la  Isia  de  la  Trinidad  [the  Island  of  the  i^-tt^    /,\    .    j„_.  ,„i,i„i,  i,,'    :».  ,^.„ 

Trinity],   for  he   had   thought   of  giving  that  .     4^l*^'r-^^K     ■     .u          1      .           J^ 

name  lo  the  first  land  they  should  find  on  the  '"  ,7/"^'^  <f  "2'=''  "!  **.u"°'S*''"*!r' J'^'*  °* 

voyage,  and  now  God  had  graciously  granted  g'''^°"?itv"  ^°™i.'",*°  «u  ■^".ill'l''  R'"";  "> 

him  the  sight  of  three  »OB«toH*  near  together  Humboldt  County;^  Its  len^h  is  about  130  railM. 

as  has  been  mentioned.'     In   the  letter  from  {2)    A  nver  m  Texas  which  has  its  rise  in  the 

Christopher  Columbus  to  the  king  and  queen,  noft'ie™  P»rt  of  the  State.    It  is  fomied  1^  the 

describing  his  third  voyage,  this  beautiful  inci-  ^"'2"  "'  **°  "".^''^    .  *  ^^'  V*°  ^^L^.^^*'- 

dent  is  narrated,  the  details  being  substantially  Jj  flows  east  and  southeas^  and  enters  Trinity 

the  same,  but  their  grouping  less  effective.    The  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  total 

island  has  further  interesting  historical  associa-  length  is  560  miles.     At  high  water  it  is  navi- 

tion  with  the  successful  expedition  of  Cortes  to  Rable  for  small  boats  a  distance  of  soo  miles.    It 

Mexico  and  the  disastrous  tinderUking  of  Sir  flows  through  a  rich  agricultural  country. 

Walter  Raleigh  in  Guiana  (q.v.).    Robert  Dud-  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  a  large,  irreg- 

ley.  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1594.  explored  Trinidad,  ular  bay  on  the  southeast  coast,  cutting  off,  to- 

and  on  his  return  to  England  wrote  the  appre-  gether   with    Placentia    Bay,   the   peninsula  of 

ciative   description   of   it   which   appears   in   his  Avalon  from  the  main  part  of  the  inland.     Its 

brief  account  of  the  voyage.     (See  West  In-  chief  port  is  Heart's  Content. 

^?^L^     From  the  date  of  his  visit  to  the  end  Trinity     Colisge.     located     at     Hartford. 

°*\'''i^:^V^"ii.'*^'^P''"'<^"';''!i;^"*'i^!^«'^''^  Conn.    It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Brownell  of 

contended  for  the  possession  of  the  island    and  ^e  Protestant  Episcopal  aurch  in  1823;  and 

each  in  turn  held  it  for  a  while:   some  of  the  (u       chartered  as  Washineton  Colleee      In 

ethnological  consequences  have  been  mentioned  Ts',  the  flV^^ was  cha^d   ""VTin^  C^lieg^^ 

above     The  indigenes  of  the  "Island  of  Hum-  .^\^     ^       [  ;^^,         »„^  ^^,  ^^,j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ming-birds'  vanisTied  long  ago  from  the  scene ;  j  ria^ford   m   the   site   for   the   State   capitol, 

the  present  inhabitants  of  the   «Island  of  the  ^    ,^    ^olle^  moved  to  its  present  site.  \hi 

Trinity"   are  Africans,   and   non-Qiristian   tast  "  ,i.„.    „(»„„    .»,_   t.01™  :\,^  \.^,,^^.^ .      /,\    » 

T_..  _         -.1.    »i.     _    _    >■ „c  ..1.:..  « i„  college   otters   the  tollowing   courses:      (i)    a 

Indians,   with    the   proportion    of   white   people  „„,?.   :_   ,_.„   i-,rf;n„   ,„   .v,^   A^nri^P  nf    A  R 


_  Makbion  Wilcox,  j^grpg  of  B.S.,  (3)  a  course  in  science,  leading 

Authority  on  Latin-Amenca.  t^  the  degree  of  B.S.,   (4)   a  course  in  letters. 

Trinita'rian,  one  who  believes  in  the  doc-  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.L..  (s)  a  course  in 

trine  of  the  Trinity  the  union  of  three  persons,  civil   engineering,  added  to  the  curriculum  in 

Father.  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  Godhead.  1903-4,  three  years  in  length;  those  taking  this 

The  received  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  course   may   receive   cither  the   degree  of   A.B. 

among  Trinitarians  holds  that  it  is  taught  in  or  B.S.,  according  to  their  electives.    The  Col- 

thc  Scriptures  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  lege   has   a   large   number   of   schoknhips,   one 

yet  that  there  are  three  equal  Bubjects  in  the  fellowship,  and  a  graduate  scholarship.    Among 

one  Godhead,  who  are  described  as  persons,  but  the  buildings  are  the  Saint  John  Observatory, 

that  v.  can  not  determine  in  what  sense  these  Boardman  Hall   (natttral  history  building)  and 

diree  are  separate  and  in  what  seoSe  they  are  the  Gymnasium  and  Alumni  Hall.    The  hbrary 

tmited  in  one.     The   incorporation   of  the  doc-  in  1910  contained  6o/)oa  volumes ;  the  productive 

trine  ot  the  Trinity  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom  funds  amounted  to  $1.573,000 ;  the  students  num- 

ia  the  mult  of  ^e  attemvts  to  reconcile  two  bered  230  and  the  faculty  22. 


.hyGoogle 


TRINITY  COLLEGE— TRINITY,  DOCTRINE  OP  THE 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England;  granted  power  to  confer  degrees.  In  1857  it  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1546  on  the  site  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  North  Caro- 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Michael-house  (1324)1  "na  Conference  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal 
King's  Hall  (1337),  and  other  ancient  societies,  Church,  South,  and  in  1859  the  name  was 
is  the  largest  college  of  the  university.  To  the  changed  to  Trinity  College.  During  the  Civil 
6a  fellowships  and  scholarships  of  the  founda-  War  the  colle^  was  compelled  to  close;  and 
tion  Queen  Mary  added  20  scholarships.  The  was  reopened  in  1866.  In  i8gi  it  was  moved 
scholarships,  which  are  tenable  up  to  iJie  M.A.  to  its  present  site  in  Durham.  Women  were  ad- 
degree,  have  a  yearly  value  of  from  $150  to  $500,  mitted  to  all  privileges  of  the  college  in  1896, 
the  sizarships  of  about  $350,  and  there  are  The  college  offers  three  groups  of  studies,  all 
further  three  annual  minor  scholarships  of  $350  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  the  first  group 
and  three  of  $250,  tenable  for  three  years,  besides  requires  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  first  two  years, 
16  exhibitions  for  scholars  from  Westminster,  the  second  group  substitutes  French  or  German 
St  Paul's,  Lynn,  Shrewsbury,  etc.,  and  numer-  for  Greek,  and  the  third  group  is  for  students 
ous  prizes.  The  fellows,  with  certain  excep-  intending  to  do  advanced  work  in  mechanical, 
tions,  must  take  holy  orders  within  seven  years  electrical  or  civil  engineering;  the  work  of  the 
after  their  M.A.,  and  the  college  may  elect  pro-  last  three  years  is  partially  elective.  Provision 
fessors  or  other  distinguished  literary  or  scien-  is  also  made  for  p^duate  work  for  which  the 
tific  men  to  regular  or  honorary  fellowships,  degree  of  A.M.  is  conferred.  There  are  50 
Trinity  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  extent  than  scholarships,  and  two  loan  funds  for  the  aid  of 
the  special  architectural  beauty  of  its  buildings,  poor  students ;  tuition  is  free  for  those  studying 
Noteworthy,  however,  are  Nevilj's  Fountain,  the  for  the  ministry.  The  grounds,  consisting  ot 
three  great  gateways  by  which  the  three  chief  73'A  acres,  are  known  as  Trinity  College  Parit 
courts  are  entered,  the  Gothic  Hall  with  its  high-  and  are  under  the  municipal  government  or 
peaked  roof,  the  chapel  (re-decorated  1875),  the  Durham;  the  buildings  include  the  Washington 
library  designed  by  Wren,  and  containing  nearly  Duke  Building,  the  Crowell  Science  Building, 
100,000  volumes,  the  Master's  Lodge,  with  its  the  Epworth  Building,  the  Mary  Duke  Building, 
state  rooms,  where  royalty  and  the  judges  are  re-  the  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  the  Angier  Duke 
ceived,  and  the  rich  collection  of  busts  and  Gymnasium,  a  dormitory  (erected  Ipoz])  and  the 
statues  of  former  members  —  of  Newton,  by  library  (completed  igp3).  The  productive  funds 
Roubillac,  Forson  by  Chantrey,  Byron  by  Thor-  in  1910  amounted  to  $640,000;  the  students  num- 
waldsen,  Barrow,  Macaulay,  WheweJl,  Sedg-  bered  510,  and  the  faculty  40. 
wid^Tennyson  etc  Trinity  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 

Tnnity  College,  Oxford,  England,  was  tion  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  located 
founded  by  Richard  de  Hoton,  prior  of  Durham,  at  Washington,  D.  C  It  was  founded  by  the 
in  139a  for  the  education  of  the  student  monks  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  (Namur).  and  was  first 
of  Durham,  It  was  rebuilt  and  improved  by  Sir  opened  to  students  in  igoo.  It  offers  two  college 
Thomas  Pope  m  1554,  and  after  Balliol  was  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.L. 
first  college  re-endowed  by  a  layman,  and  further  respectively;  and  has  no  preparatory  depart- 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  Reformation,  as  being  ment.  The  library  in  igio  contained  over  15,000 
like  Saint  Johns,  indebted  for  this  to  a  Roman  volumes;  the  income  amounted  to  $25,000;  the 
Catholic.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  la  students  numbered  147, 
fellows,  several  honorary  fellows  and  lecturers.  ,-_....._  ■„   „,  .        .  j.     ..u    /-1.  .  .■      j 

There  .re  2,  .cholar.hips,  nine  exhibition.,  .nd  ,  .  ™7'  ??<**■=»'  «■«.  ll>«  Chr.sti.i.  doo 
the  .vemse  umuJ  attendinee  of  nndeigradnate.  '7™  of  tke  triune  nature  of  God  The  doctrine 
Is  about  aoot  The  coliege  has  in  its  gift,  ten  ?;,?kl™2,  '  °?S'h"  !?"t'™''5  ."  S° 
church  livings.  The  buildings  surround  a  fine  2'lTl"?"""v-I  f  ^I  ,  «?>rd  to  the 
quadrangle,  and  include  a  Renaissance  chapel,  J""  S  ,V  ^  S  J  T^  ?°*  L'  '  tS  "! 
built  in  'im  in  «hicli  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  and  a  £'9'?.''™'  ?5  ?'''„fi?'"""  'J  ,S'.,.°°*  °' 
beautiful  ^rved  screen.  Among  the  dis-  F"'' iii'^V  ISS'S"' ,',»?'?,''■=  "S" 
tingnUhed  alnmiu  are  Sheldon,  Ludlov,  Ireton,  fe  "''*  '^°j  '?""''  l>™"lf  «?  «■»"  (E>- 
Ne^an,  Pitt,  North,  Stubbs,  Eawlinson,  and  l''  ■*  I'-  ™1  °''?'  '""Tu  '.  »/™''"'.  '^' 
g  >        •>  >  '  'the  divine  nature  is  inscrutable  to  human  mtel- 

™u  ,^    «  «  n«.      TT  .        i_      .    ligence.    The  plural  form  used  to  designate  the 

r^J^?  ,'^?'f^  .;'.  T?'  ^^"^"^"i  Beity  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  many 
Dublin,  Ireland,  IS  said  to  "have  been  founded  other  incidental  circumstances  or  expressions, 
by  Queen  Eluabelh  m  1591.    Some  anthonties  however,  held  a»  implying,  if  not  teaching 

however,  assert  that  she  merely  endowed  and    ^^  doctrine 

Proteslantiied  the  school  and  that  its  esjb-  i„  „,,  n™  Testament  it  is  evident  that  the 
hshment  was  due  to  Alexander  Bigner  or  Bij-  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature  ii 
nor,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  13th  centniy.  It  is  the  ^larly  and  copiously  tanghl  In  the  Gospels 
largest  and  mM  mipornnt  educational  institu-  Christ  himself  asserts  a  mysterious  union  between 
tion  m  Ireland  and  has  extensive  buildings  himself  and  the  Father,  appropriates  to  himself 
which  enclose  several  quadrangles.  Cormthiaii  by  an  evident  allusion  thrm^terious  name  of 
columm,  ornament  the  pnncipid  front,  the  chapd  q'^  ,„„,jJ  ,„  ^  „j  rieatedly  refers  to 
te  L?1  SS.  .r?^."  ?"■■  '5f'  ■'"»?"»5'  "'    the  Holy  Spirit  along  with  the  Kther  a.  partak- 

LZ  rrX  \,  same  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  teaching  of  John, 

Tttoity  CoUeee,  located  at  Durham.  N.  C.  the  forerunner.    In  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  him 

Itvwsioimdedasaschool  of  secondary  grade  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is   represented  as  descending 

18311  and  was  tlieti  located  in  lUndolph  County:  visibly  upon  him  while  he  is  recognized  by  an 

ut  1851  It  be^me  a  nonnal  college,  and  the  next  audible  voice  from  the  Father,  and  in  the  rite 

vear  establiahed  a  full  college  cotirse  and  was  of  baptism  instituted  by  Chiiat  the  names  o* 
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TRIKITY  UHlVERSrtT  —  TRIPLES 

Patlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  used  as  the  Triple    Allianca     Tlie,    or    Drelbund,    diT' 

joint  designation   ot  the   divine   being.    The  boond,  a  defensive  alliance  between  Germany, 

apostles  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa-  Austria- Hungary  and   Italy,  which  continues, 

ment  Epistles  constantly  employ  this  form  both  under    the    existing    pact,     until     May,  1909. 

in  the  introductory  assertion  01  their  authority  In  18^3,  the  German  emperor,  the  emperor  of 

and  in  their  closing  benedictions.  Austria  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  entered  into  ft 

Among  the  definitions  which  resulted  from  mutual  understanding  known  as  the  Dreikaiser- 

the  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church  with  bund,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe. 

regMd  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  which  It  was  not  an  alliance,  but  a  friendly  agreement 

was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  gen-  between  the  sovereigns.    It  caused  the  first  Ger- 

erally  accepted  by  orthodox  Christians,  fairly  man  emperor,  however,  to  hesitate  to  enter  into 

claims  the  merit  of  the  fullest  harmony  and  any  new  arrangement  which  might  seem  at  va- 

most  comprehensive  consistency  with  the  va-  nance  with  the  understanding  in  question,  until 

nous  statements  ot  Scripture.    It  is  that  three  the  growing  cordiality  between  France  and  Rus- 

are  in  the  Godhead  three  persons,  one  in  sub-  sia  made  Germany  apprehensive  as  to  the  fu- 

stance,  co-eternal,  equal  in  power,  the  Father,  ture.     In  1879  a  dual  alliance  was  effected  be- 

Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.     It  was  only,  however,  tween  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary,  Prince 

after  a  severe  and  protracted  conflict  that  this  Bismarck   acting  in   behalf  of   Germany,   and 

definition  came  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  as  Count    Andrassy    for    Austria-Himgary.     The 

soon  as  the  definition  proceeds  one  step  further  terms  of  the  alliance  bound  each  of  tne  con- 

a  wide  schism  again  s^arates  the  Church.    The  trading  powers  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 

Eastern  Church  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro-  other  with  its  military  and  naval  forces,  in  case 

ceedsfrom  the  Father;  the  Western,  throughout  of  an  attack  from  two  sides,  such  as  an  attack 

■11  its  divisions,  adopting  the  amended  form  of  by  Russia  and  France  on  Germany,  or  by  Russia 

the  Nicene  Creed,  holds  that  he  proceeds  from  and  Italy  on  Austria- Hungary.     Italy  was  un- 

th«  Father  and  the  Son.     The  three  creeds  com-  der  obhgations  to  Germany  for  the  results  of 

monly  called  the  Apostles',  the  Athanasian,  and  the  war  of  1866,  which  established  Italian  unity, 

the  Nicene,  all  contain  the  points  of  agreement  but  had  causes  of  difference  with  Austria  on  ac- 

between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church,  while  count  of  the  territory,  chiefly  Kalian  as  to  its 

on  the  point  of  difference  the  Athanasian  and  people,    still   held   under   Austrian    dominion, 

the  commonly  known  form  of  the  Nicene  ex-  The  latter  influence  was  at  last  outweighed  by 

press  the  faith  of  the  Western  Church.     The  jealousy   and    distrust    of    France,    when    the 

word  "Trinity*  is  not  in  Scripture.     The  term  French  seized  Tunis,  and  gave  evidence  of  in- 

persons  is  not  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Trin-  tent  to  further  extend  their  possessions  in  North 

ity,  but  something  analogous  to  the  conception  Africa,  which  the  Italians  regarded  as  a  field  for 

of  personality  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  apos-  Italian   expansion.     In    1883,   therefore,   Italy 

tolical  arguments  of  the  epistles.     See  Arians  ;  joined  Germany  and  Austria  in  what  has  since 

Nic^  CoOKCiLS  or;  Nicene  Ckced;  Unitahians.  been  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.     Although 


hbyt] 

---. ■  Z"™""    "'.  -      m,.      TT_-      :.       w.   ,  interestea,    the    exact    Lcniis    iiavc    uec"    ncui 

yn,™r»ly  of  Toronto     The  Univeijly  wu  ,  ■  j   „„jj„,^  however,  th.t  Italy  .i 

(ouniled  by  Roy.1  Chuter  in  tSs..  ?nd  et  that  ,^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^    Germai.  uid  Au.triamie«n- 

time  wa.  oimttied  with  the  iaraltjes  of  Art,  j              amesion  by  Fknce,  and  moet  «nd 

Divinily,  Kid  Medicine   the  latter  two  having  ,  «       ',„"^J    .j^  „,  fce„„any  and  An.tria,  or 

been    pievionay    estabhshed    independently.  .^     ,   ^                     ^^^  ^      b,  i„,^^ 

Since  Itol  time  aU  conrra  ot  the  pmanty  ^     p„„  ^^  ^^^^'  „  t,,,^     %,,  ^i„„ 

have  been  opened  to  women  and  Saint  Hilda  s  ^^^^  ^^^^  terminated  in  May.  .903.  by  lapm 

CoUege.  the  Tii«dential  budding  for  woimn.  „,,,„ -e^od  agreed  upon,  an/mubh  doubt  was 

•S?"'    I'ST  ,^!f^°T!i' J'"'              ^3  felta3towhetlerltaiywouiaeon«mtloaie- 

"'iT'  J"!    !■          /.!   'J;?'",-  "°'«?i.^  newal.    The  relation,  litween  France  and  Italy 

until  at  the  time  of  the  fedeiatiou  with  the  ^^  ^^^^,  „^„  amicable.  Franc,  agreeing 

Umvmtjr  of  Toronto  the  organiaition  of  Tnn-  „„  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Italian  aapiraSon.  in 

ity  with  ilj  afflhaljd  "hooU.  included  Tnnity  ^    di„„ion  of  Tripoli,  and  Italy  being  willing 

fe  S  .'?*„r'.'S   ^^.^i^f''  .Ir^-SSl";  .ha.Fr.no.Ao«ldE.v;.f.«hjidinMo,occo. 


College,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  Trinity  Medical  College,  the  Ontario  Med- 


The  dual  alliencea  between  France  and  Ru& 
^d  England  and  Japan,  and  apprehension 

Italy  might  come  to  a  closer  uiideretanding 

-.---v^'  V  ;  -^'i,--  ■  ""  .i.L  ?  J  ^  ..*!■■■.  with  France,  made  Germany  anxious  to  renew 
the  Dental  College.  The  iediratioriof  Tnmty  n.  Triple  Alliance  as  a  gnaiinty  of  Gerrmm  se- 
and  Toronto  was  legahied  by  the  proclamation  curity  ind  European  pefce.  Inincements  were 
of  the  Lieutenan^Governor-m-Council,  eS  Nov.  ^j,^  „  itaiy'iTthVfotm  of  more  favorable 
W,  and  took  eject  1  M.  1904.  The  distino-  ,„,,„„,  £„^„  commemial  products,  and  it  is 
live  feature  of  Tnmtym  cornpanson  with  the  4  although  not  stateS  on  authority  of 

other  schools  included  in  the  University  of  ,i,rC^«...Bn  nf  tther  ««.,itTv  that  lt«lv  was 
Toronto  is  its  provision  of  residential  buddinj 


?"  rf^f  S^^  r  ^  '5°  ""ft™  "«'™'?'-  The  iniluences  in  favor  of  renewal  prevailed, 

tioi  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     There  are  also  ,„j  ^  ,,,„  ^^     „^  ^     ^  „  ^^^^^  ,j  ,„„, 

c.n«ncour«»inrehgioussub]ect,mtheregu-  ,         wiijh  prolonged  tlie  Triple  Alli«ice  ii  it. 

!»•  Art.  ooune :  some  of  which  are  prescribed  ^^^  form  for  a  further  periSd  of  «x  yean, 
for  only  such  students  as  are  members  of  the         "  ' 

Qraich  tA  Ei^land.    See  also  Toronto,  Uki' 
VBuiTT  or. 
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TRIPLET — TRIPOLI 


N.  Y..  20  June  igo6.  Early  In  life  he  became  an 
expert  mechanician,  and  in  1871  constructed 
several  models  of  canal  boats  propelled  b^  their 

own  motive  power.  In  1872  he  was  engaged 
on  a  naphtha  engine  to  be  used  in  launches,  its 
principle  beinR  the  rccondensation  of  naptha  so 
that  it  could  be  used  over  and  over.  Experi- 
ments in  the  field  where  he  afterwards  became 
dislingnished  were  also  begun  al  this  time.  In 
the  early  part  of  1890  he  made  his  first  regen- 
erative coil,  and  he  shortly  discovered  principles 
hitherto  unutilized  in  the  process  of  liquefying 

Trqilet,  in  music,  a  combination  of  three 
notes  to  be  played  in  Ihe  time  of  Iwo.    They  are 

joined  by  a  slur  and  distinguished  by  having  the 
fignre  3  above  them. 

Tri'pod.  This  name,  signifying  generally 
any  three-legged  utensil,  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
bronze  altar  consisting  of  a  caldron  raised  on 
a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze.  Such  was  the 
altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  It  had  a  round  flat 
plate  on  the  top,  on  which  the  priestess  sat 
when  giving  responses.  Tripods  of  fine  work- 
manship and  of  precious  metal  were  placed  in 
later  times  as  votive  gifts  in  the  temples,  es- 
pecially tho.=;e  of  Apollo   (q.v.). 

Ti^oli,  TripoUs,  or  Tarabulus,  a  town 
in  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayei  of  Bei- 
rut, about  40  miles  north-nortbeast  of  the  city 
of  Beirut  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  El- 
Mina,  its  port  of  entry.  IE  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kadisha.  The  ancient  town  was 
situated  on  a  triangular  promontory  jutting  out 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies continued  to  occupy  that  position.  Earth- 
quakes destroyed  a  greater  portion  of  the  town 
in  450  and  again  in  550;  in  638  it  was  captured 
by  the  Saracens;  it  became  an  important  strong- 
hold at  the  lime  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  iii^ 
was  captured  by  the  Crusaders,  after  having 
successfully  withstood  a  siege  lasting  several 
years.  At  that  time  a  large  and  valuable  library 
was  burnefl.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Egyptian 
Sultan,  Kalaun,  in  1289,  but  soon  afterwards  the 
town  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  and  now 
enjoys  considerable  prosperity.  In  May  1864  the 
government  powder  magazine  exploded,  destroy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  town  and  300  or  400 
lives.  Among  the  buildings  are  a  custom -hou.se, 
foreign  consulates,  churches,  a  synagogue,  sev- 
eral mosques,  an  American  mission  station  and 
girls'  school,  an  orphanage  and  girls'  home  of 
the  French  Sisters  of  Oiarily,  a  monastery,  and 
an  old  castle  standing  on  an  adjacent  height. 
The  main  source  of  income  Is  derived  from  the 
export  of  raw  silk,  sponges,  ivory,  sugar-cane, 
olive-oil,  cotton,  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  tobacco, 
galls,  cochineal,  soap,  etc.  Population  about 
30.000,  mostly  Mussulmans. 

Tripoli,  or  Tarabdlus,  North  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  too  miles  from  the 
boundary  of  Tunis.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  region,  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  with  its  domes  and 
slender  minarets,  has  a  pleasing  aspect.  It  is  a 
clean  and  comparatively  well  built  city,  with  a 
handsome  palace  of  the  bey,  good  Caravansaries. 
public  baths,  numerous  mosques  and  two  Chris- 
tian churches.    There  are  manufactures  of  ear- 


Tripoli,   North  Africa,  a  Turkish  province 

or  vilayet,  forming  one  of  the  Barbary  powers, 
situated  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from 
Egypt  to  Tunis,  and  extending  inland  from  60 
to  600  miles  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  French 
Sahara.  It  consists  of  Tripoli  proper,  the  semi- 
detached district  of  Barca  or  Benghazi  in  the 
northeast  and  the  oasis  district  of  Fczzan  in 
the  south;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  S.ihara, 
on  the  east  and  southeast  bv  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  on  the  west  by  Tunis.  The  total  area  of 
Tripoli  and  its  dependencies  is  about  398,900 
square  miles. 

Topography.— There  are  practically  no  har- 
bors of  any  importance  with  the  exception  of 
Tripoli,  the  capital  city,  as  the  coast  line 
stretches  for  over  700  miles  in  an  irregular  line 
and  is  almost  unbroken  by  protecting  headlandt 
or  indented  with  bays.  The  eastern  half  forms 
the  Syrtis  Major  or  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  is  broken 
by  numerous  rocky  points,  which  are,  however, 
of  insufficient  size  to  form  harbors ;  the  western 
half,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  Les- 
ser Syrtis,  east  to  Mesurata  Point,  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  greater  portion  of  the  interior,  even 
up  to  the  Mediterranean  shores,  is  a  desert  coun- 
try consisting  of  sandy  plains  or  naked  moun- 
tains and  plateaus.  Two  mountain  ranges 
stretch  from  west  to  east,  running  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  to  the  sottth  the  Suara  Moun- 
tains and  to  the  north  the  Gharian  Mountains, 
the  latter  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  having 
a  width  of  from  12  to  15  miles  and  consisting 
for  tlie  most  part  of  volcanic  rocks  and  isolated 
peaks.  In  the  southwestern  and  southern  parts 
of  Tripoli  proper  is  the  Hammada-el-Homra,  an 
interminable  stony  tableland  covering  about 
40,000  square  miles  and  about  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level,  south  of  which  is  the  Fczzan  depres- 
sion, in  the  oasis  of  which  dwell  tribes  nomi- 
nally subject  to  Tripoli,  but  practically  independ- 
ent. The  eastern  part  of  the  country  (Barca) 
is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  desert  in  the 
south,  the  mountains  to  the  north  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  two  ranges  in  Tripoli  proper. 

Fessan. —  This  province  covers  an  area  of 
about  150,200  square  miles.  In  the  northern 
part  are  low  mountains  or  hills  and  sandy  plains 
and  a  few  fertile  valleys  are  in  the  southern 
part.  To  the  south,  especially  in  the  district 
surrounding  the  capital,  Muzruk.  are  numerous 
oases,  which,  together  with  the  Valley  of  Wady 
Lajal,  form  the  most  fertile  section  of  Feizan, 
corn  and  dates  being  cultivated  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  most  common  animals  found  in  the 
hills  are  foxes,  jackals,  gazelles,  the  ostrich,  vul- 
ture and  falcon.  There  are  no  streams  of  water 
and  but  a  few  natural  springs  and  small  lakes, 
the  rainfalls  being  very  slight  and  with  long 
periods  intervening, 

Barca. —  To  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  this  province,  which  is  about  500  miles  long 
by  400  miles  wide,  is  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Cyrenaica,  which  encloses  the  Gulf  of  Stdra  and 
which  is  separated  en  the  south  from  the  Libyan 
Desert  by  the  Aujila  depression,  a  remarkable 
chain  of  low-lving  oases.  South  of  this  depres- 
sion the  land  gradually  rises  to  a  height  of  1,200 
feci  and  then  again  depresses  to  the  level  of  the 
desert.    The  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in 
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the  east  and  north  are  well  cultivated  and  afford  Commodore  Dale  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Trip. 

excellent  pasture.  oli  and  under  Commodore  Preble  (1803-4)  bom- 

Climate. —  The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  but  barded  the  port  five  times.     The  city  of  Derme, 

healthful,  droughts  prevailing  from  May  to  Sep-  in  Barca,  was  also  captured  by  General  Eaton. 

tember  and  rains  from  November  to  March.  Fearing  further  bombardment   from  the  squad- 

InduilTies. —  In  the  hilly  districts  a  large  por-  ron  and  disaster  by  land,  as  well  as  disaffection 

tion  of  the  land  is  left  for  graiing  purposes  and  and    insurrection    among   his    own    troops,    the 

cattle-breeding  has  become  an  important  branch  pasha  simed  a  treaty  of  peace  on  3  June  1805. 

of  trade,  but  olives,  figs,  almonds  and  other  fruits  In  1815  Decatur  forced  the  pasha  to  release  all 

are   cultivated   to    a   considerable   extent.     The  ships   and   prisoners   of  whatever   nation  which 

coast   region   in   the  extreme   west,   particularly  he  had   seized   and   also   to  pay   indemnities   on 

the   district  of   Mesheea,   is   a   fertile   fruit  and  pain  of  having  the  city   destroyed.     Since  that 

cotton- raising    district,    the    chief    products    of  time  several  rebellions  have  occurred,  the  most 

which    are    wheat,   barley,   millet,    Indian    com,  notable  taking  place   in   1842   and   1844,  but  alt 

pomegranates,    lemons,    figs,    jujubes,    apricots,  have  been  successfully  suppressed  by  the  Turkish 

plums,  watermelons,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  saf-  government.     See  Barbary;   Barbaby  Poweks, 

fron,  madder,  and  caster-oil ;  while  from  the  in-  UNriED  States  Treaties  a»d  Wass  with  the; 

terior   come   senna,   dates   and   galls.      Esparto-  Barca  ;  Fezzan. 

grass,  barley  and  other  grains,  straw  mats,  earth-  t,j„'„ij    „,  Trf.^1,*.    ~ ii.j  .„  - 

en    iars    and    other    manufactures     beside    the  Tnp  oU,  or  Tripoljrte,  a  name  apphed  to  a 

surplus  products  of  the  date  and  olive  planta-  ^"j'^'.of  «■«  composed  chiefly  of  sihcious  sheila 

tions,  are  exported  by  sea.    The  principal  arti-  o*  diatoms,  and  hence  often  caMed  d.atomaceoua 

cles  manufacKTred  are  carpets,  cloaks,  etc.,  sack-  "^^^  '"■  ^'TSi'' ,"^'"*°^f.',  T*',,  ^il'^^'lu' 

inr    orenared    skins    morocco   leather    earthen-  '^^^^  °^  ^^^^^'  ''"^  '^  "  ''"''^  ^^^^^  between  the 

^■.^■JX..    -.Ilk    fka    c.^n-     -■^r-r^inn    v.,rnn^an  ocposits  bclow  pCBt   swamps.     In   the   Miocene 

caravan    with    the    dudan,    carrying    h.uropean  yK       ,    .      ..i,   ,;„  „ „  C      _„„ 1^,.  j™, 

goods  south,  and  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  rubber  ^^^  ^t  '"'^  Atlantic  coast  is  a  more  or  .less  im- 

and  gold  north.     The  total  value  of  the  com-  P"^«  d.atomaeeous  deposit  over  aoo  feet  in  thick- 

mercl  is  about  $5^00,000  annually.  ""«■    See  Tertiasv. 

Government  and  Population. —  Tripoli  is  un-  TripoHtan  W«r,  in  American  history,  the 
der  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  name  a{)plied  to  a  war  between  the  United  Stales 
who  appoints  the  governor.  The  governor  ap-  and  Tripoli  in  1801-5.  It  was  caused  by  the 
points  beys,  deys,  or  pashas,  to  control  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  increase  its  pay- 
government  of  the  individual  provinces  into  ment  for  immunity  from  the  depredations  of 
which  Tripoli  is  divided.  The  revenues  of  the  the  Tripolitan  corsairs.  After  several  conflicts 
country  are  raised  by  direct  tribute  from  the  conflicts  peace  was  concluded  4  June  1805. 
Arabs  and  district  governors,  a  land  tax,  a  Tripos,  a  term  applied  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
tax  on  Jews  and  merchants,  and  export  and  versify,  England,  to  the  list  of  successful  candi- 
import  duties  The  stale  religion  is  Mohamme-  dates  for  honors  in  the  final  examinations  of  the 
danism  and  the  official  language  is  Arabic.  The  different  departments  of  the  university;  also  the 
inhabitants  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  honor  examination.  The  word  is  supposed  to 
thousand  Jews  and  Chnstians,  practically  all  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  candidate  for 
Moharnmedans.  Moors  in  the  towns  and  nomadic  i,onors  formerly  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool 
Bedoums  in  the  country.  The  pi^u  ation  of  (tripod  or  tripos)  during  his  disputation  with 
Tripoli,  including  the  dependencies,  has  been  tj,^  professor, 
variously  estimated  at  from  800,000  to  1,300,000.  tj__    d.^i-m     i™..u,_    jvi«~-.:...    t, 

History.-lti  ancient  times  Tripoli  belonged  „I^^J^J  m?^1"^.  ^  S^  ^^  l;»> 
.successively  to  Carthage,  Numidia  and  Rome.  ^^"^°J'J^V  '■,^^  l""]?  '^-  "V  it  %  ' 
Later  it  passed  into  th%  hands  of  the  Vandals  "^'^f^  ?' ■  ^,^;^^'^'"!,  '^°"T,  ^"""T  ^"^^^  ""'l 
and  Greeks.  It  was  captured  in  644  by  the  ^"^'^y^'"  '^^'  '^^  completed  a  aw  course  at 
Arabs,  who  turned  the  stale  religion  horn  Chris-  ^^^''y  i" ^^^u^"  PT«"'^  «"'  "  Augusta. 
tianity  to  Mohammedanism.  The  city  of  Tripoli  M«'"f  ^"^  '"  *!}■=  ^P""f  °*  '869  removed  to 
was  captured  in  1510  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  Y?"'?'o".  Dak.  In  iS??  he  -ierved  on  the  com- 
and  from  1530  to  1551  was  under  the  control  of  mission  appointed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John.  In  1551  Tripoli  be-  °^  ^=''"«2'  .«"''  "=,*  president  of  the  first  con- 
came  a  Turkish  provfnce,  then  fill  into  a  state  S!^"<*"/t"  ,^'"^1'^^  f  constitution  for  the  new 
of  anarchy  and  remained  a  nest  of  pirates  until  ^tot^  of  South  Dakota.  During  1885-9  he  was 
in  183s  Turkey  reasserted  its  authority  and  re-  '^^^.  ^"^^"=f ,  °-J  the  Territory,  and  m  1^3  was 
duced   what   had   been   known   as   one   of  the  %^^^^„  H™  ti.  H'  ?^  T'"^  .  '^  ^^^T 

"Tlarharv   Statpi "  fn  a   vMavrt  Returning  from  his  diplomatic  pOSt  m   1897,  he 

uaroary  states     "'^J'' 7"* .      .  .   „,„.  .  was,  two  years  later,  appointed  chairman  of  the 

As  a  piratical  stronghold  inpoii  became  in-  :„.-„;__  1 ,- ,'„  _i, ,1 1.1 ,.     i 

ttw,-^^.  c.r,>  — ^.j;.;«      -.™;«..  ;.  ■-.(,-  i...<>_..  *"d  America  over  the  affairs  of  Samoa, 
rrance  sent  expeditions  against  it  in  the  latter 

part   of  the    i8th   century,   and   after   numerous  Triptolemiis,    trip t31  emus,    in    the    Greek 

tributes  and  ransoms  to  insure  peace  ijad  been  myth,  the  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  and  of 

paid   by    the   United    States   to    the    "  Barbary  Metaneira,    The  goddess  Ceres  loved  him  and 

States "  as  a  whole,  a  treaty  with  Tripoli  was  wished  to  make   him  immortal,   but  was  pre- 

concluded   in    1796   for   peace   without   ransom,  vented   through    the   meddling   curiosity   of  his 

The  pasha,  however,  inside  of  four  years  broke  mother.     She,     however,     taught    him    plowing 

(he  treaty,  demanding  $225,000  and  $25,000  an-  and  agriculture,  and  instructed  him  how  to  sow 

dually,  and  on  refusal  of  payment  declared  war  com  and  make  bread.     She  also  ^ve  him  her 

14  May    1801.      An   American    squadron    under  chariot,   drawn    by   two   dragons,   in   which   ha 
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traveled  Over  the  earth,  and  distributed  corn  Wak.)    A  quarrel  with  General  Scott  hindered 

to  jdl  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.    He  is  the  the  performance  of  his  mission,  and  his  e^orts 

hero  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  founder  of  were  unavailing  until  the  new  government  suc- 

the  Thesmophorian  celebration.    In  the  Attic-  ceeded  that  of  Santa  Anna.    Meanwhile  Trist's 

Eleusinian  fable  he  is  represented  as  the  judgt  commission  had  been  canceled ;  but  having  be- 

of  the  dead.  come   reconciled   with    Scott,    he   followed   his 

Triptych,  trip'tlk,  in  art,  a  picture,  carving  counsel  and  continued  the  negotiations,  which 

or  other  representation  in  three  compartments  "suited  in   the  Treaty  of   Guadalupe- Hidalgo 

side  by  side;  most  frequently  such  as  is  used  for  (4'V.). 

an  altar-piece.    The  centra!  picture  is  usually         TVia'tan,  Tristram,  or  Tristrem,  the  central 

complete  in  itseli     The  designs  on  either  side  figure  of  a  circle  of  Celtic  myths,  which  with 

arc  smaller.  modifications  subsequently  appeared  in  all  Euro- 

Triqueti,    Henri,    5n-re    trS-ke-te,    French  pean  literatures.     According  to  the  story,  Tris- 

artist:  b.  Conflans,  Department  of  Loviet,  1802;  tan,  son  of  Rouland  Rise,  Lord  of  Ermonie^and 

d.  Paris  11  May  1874.    He  seems  early  to  have  Blanche  Fleur,  sister  of  Mark,  king  of  Com- 

wavered  between  devotion  to  the  chisel  and  the  wall,  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  woo  vicariously 

brush;   but  eventually  decided  on  adopting  the  and  bring  home  as  bride  to  the  British  king  the 

former  as  his  implement  of  art     The  pictures  fair  Isolt,  Yseult,  or  Ysonde,  princess  of  Ireland, 

which  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in   1831   were  Tristan  does  so,  but  they  unfortunately  partake 

quite  eclipsed  in  interest  and  importance  by  his  of  a  love  charm  which  is  not  intended  for  them, 

marble  group   'Death  of  Charles  the  Bold,'  by  They  fall  passionately  but  hopelessly  in  love  with 

whose  success  he  was  induced  to  devote  himself  each  other.    The  intrigue  was  carried  on   for 

henceforth  exclusively  to  sculpture.    Among  his  years,  and  the  story  narrates  the  adventures  — 

statuary  the  most  noleworthy  are  'Jesus  feeding  grave  and  gay  —  which  resulted  from  the  some- 

the    Birds';    'The   Holy    Family';    ^Bacchus';  what  difficult  position  of  the  actors.     They  died 

'Dante' ;  etc.  simultaneously,  and  the  king  generously  allowed 

Tri'reme,  in  classical  antiquity,  a  galley  or  them  to  be,  buried  side  by  aide.     But  "even  in 

vessel  with  three  benches  or  banks  of  oars  on  a  o"'  ^^^'^  '""«  th^ir  wonted  fires,»  a  yme  and  a 

Side,   a   common  class  of   war-ship   among  the  rose-bush  grew  from  the  graves,  and,  meeting, 

Greeks,      Romans,      Carthaginians,      etc.      The  tw'n'd  their  branches  together.    The  most   im- 

tfireme  was  also  provided  with  a  large  square  potant  romance  extant  on  the  subject  is  that 

sail,  which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair  wind  composed  about  1170  by  the  Norman- English 

to  relieve  the  rowers,  but  was  never  employed  in  chevalier.    Luce    de     Cast.    The    legend     got 

action  abroad  to  France,  and  from  thence  mixed  with 

—  \       ,1  ^r  •  •  the  Arthurian  myths  to  Germany,  where  Gott- 

iTiMC  ramentamn,    a    name    given    to  fried  of  Strasburg  re-narrated  part  of  the  story 

those    Lutherans    and    other    Protestants    who  ;„  a  lively  poem  (1210),  which  had  great  popu- 

maintained  that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  ]j,Hty  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Hans  Sachs  is  one 

Lords  Supper,  and   Penance  were  necessary  to  ^^         ^  host  of  old  writers  who  have  treated 

salvation.     This_  opinion  was  held  by  some  Lu-  (he  subject.     The  Auchinleck  MS-  of  Sir  Tris- 

therans  at  Leipsic,  and  was  advocated  m  England  ,an  ^^^  published  by  Water  Scott  in  1806.    See 

jn'he. "Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,«  pub-  Arthuman  Legend;  Mobte  d'Arthur. 

"  Tri^'" Giovanni  Giorgio,  jo-van'ne  jor'-  ^.^^^  f^S^f^^'^J"'  '*Sf"'°'''>'f  ?' 

jo  tres-sfi'nS,  Italian  author:  b.  Vicenzi  18  1*'=™'^'  f.^^^^n     ''■",%^""'."  '^'^"^^  "» 

June  1478;  d.  Rome  8  Dec  IS50.    He  studied  ^'l';.,  °"^„H  '  f.?  .li°,?'i.V  '"'i?'?  "I  ^°  P\^^ 

the  Greek  language  under  Chakondylas,  and  be-  ?5i'^',"'^"''  ^'"f'fi^  ^  '  ^^      .  ^'  "  *IJ^( 

came  also  a  graceful  Latin  and  ItaliaA  writer.  ]?    '    W.,  about  1,680  miles  west  by  souA  of 

At  a  mature  age  he  was  employed  by  Popes  Leo  X.  ^^I^J"™".!,  ^'  P"!^"^'  """^  °"'^  "^abtted 

and  Cement  VII.  upon  several  /iploiliaiic  mis-  ™'^™''"  "^  t^•'  ^roup  ,s  45.  square  miles  m  area. 

Sions.     He   wrote    'Sofonisba.'   the   first  Italian  J'  '*  »"  extinct  volcano  rising  a  most  abruptW 

regular  tragedy;  'L'ltalia  liberata  dai  Goti,>  an  J,",^  """e^t  fj  ^.200  feet.     The  climate  is  mild, 

epic  in  bla^  verse  ■  and  'La  poetica  >  a  treatise  ^"^  "^t.    Cattle,  sheep,  and  vegetables  are  raised, 

ob  poetical  art     To  his  suggestion  is  attributed  ^'"^   island  was   discovered  by _  the   Portuguese 

the  present  method  of  writini  the  v  and  j  of  the  na'^K^t'"'   Tjist^"   da   Cunha  m   1506    wid   m 

Roman  alphabet  different  from  the  u  and  i  with  '^'^  "=^  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Bntam. 

which  they  were  before  confounded.    He  also  ^oP-  ='«""t  i«>. 

endeavored  to  introduce  distinct  signs  for  the         Tris'tram  Shan'dy,  a  celebrated  novel  by 

different  sounds  of  o  and  e.  Laurence  Sterne,  the  full  title  of  which  is  'The 

Tris^  Nicholas  PhiUp,  American  lawyer  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shan^,  Gent* 

and  diplomatist:  b.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1800;  d.  J^^  ^^^t  volume  appeared  i  Jan.   1760,  when 

1874.     He  studied  at  West   Point,  but  left  the  Sterne  was  46.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  lived  the 

Military  Academy  without  graduating;  studied  '\^«    °J    ^n    obscure,    easy-going,     fox-hunting 

law   with   Thomas  Jefferson;   in    1824  took  a  churchman,  but  this,  his  first  effort,  so  amused 

clerkship  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart-  the  public,  that  he  contmued  to  compose  in  the 

•  ■  I  iSag  became  private  secretary  to  ^^me    stram.    completing  the   gth    and   closmg 

"       as  consul  at  Havana  ^«'"™«  ">  January  1767. 

._,.,       ;  made  chief  clerk  in  Tri'theism,    the    doctrine    that    there    are 

the  Department  of  State.  On  15  April  1847  three  Gods,  instead  of  three  Persons  in  the  God- 
President  Polk  appointed  him  special  agent  to  head.  It  has  been  taught  both  in  the  earlv 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Mexico,  American  sue-  Christian  period,  and  in  recent  times,  althougn 
cesses  having  practically  determined  the  result  so  far  as  known  to  the  public  it  has  no  pre*- 
o£  the  war  with  that  country.     (See  Mexican  ent  advocates.    The  Gnostics,  according  to  Cyril 
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of  Jerusalem,  were  the  first  to  teach  It.  A  simi-  every  shrine  was  decorated  with  garlands,  and 
lar  docttine  was  formulated  in  the  6th  century  every  altar  smoked  with  incense.  The  generid 
by  Ascu^iages  of  Constantinople,  after  whom  assembled  fala  soldiers  without  the  city,  delivered 
one  of  bis  pupils,  Philt^wnus,  founded  a  tri-  to  them  a  commendatory  oration,  and  distributed 
tbeistic  sect  which  was  followed  by  another  sect  rewards  and  money  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  of 
called  Cononites.  Tritheism  aeents  to  have  been  the  enemies.  He  then  mounted  his  car  and  ad- 
dead  or  dormant  for  several  centuries,  until  Tanced  to  the  triumphal  gate  {porta  trium- 
Rosellinus,  in  the  nth  century,  brought  it  for-  phalis),  where  he  was  met  by  the  senate,  and  the 
ward  in  a  novel  form.  He  taught  that  the  name  procession  was  formed  and  marched  along 
of  God  waa  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus  con-  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  led  by  the 
taining  the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son  senate,  beaded  by  the  magistrates,  and  included 
and  the  Hol}[  Ghost.  Having  been  condemned  a  train  of  carriages  laden  with  spoils — models 
b^  the  Council  of  Soissons  in  1092  he  recanted,  of  captured  forts  and  cities,  pictures  of  the  coun- 
Tritheism  was  not  heard  of  again  until  1691,  try  conquered,trumpetersand  flute-players, white 
when  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon-  bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacriiice,  attended  by 
don,  maintained  that  "there  are  three  mfinite  priests  with  their  insignia  and  implemenis;  the 
and  distinct  minds  and  substances  in  the  Trin-  most  distinguished  captives,  etc  The  triumph- 
iCy."  This  teaching  was  condemned  by  the  heads  ant  general  rode  in  a  circular  chariot  drawn  by 
of  the  houses  at  Oxford,  as  "false,  impious  and  four  horses ;  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  laurel 
heretical,'  and  the  controversy  which  followed  hough,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre;  he  was  attired 
was  suppressed  by  an  order  in  council.  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  and  a  flowered  tunic, 
Triticum.  a  genus  of  grasses  (q.v.)  one  and  his  brows  were  encircled  with  laurel.  In 
species  of  which  (7".  vulgare)  is  wheat  (q.v.).  '"«  '^  "^  was  accompanied  by  his  children  of 


„    .„„  tender   age,   and    sometimes   by   veiy  ir 

■bolb.»  .™d   up  long,  narrow,  radical  leaves  fS^  ?'"S^irLZ^S?  ^!     V^lXT^t 

from  among  which    the  rockei-lilre   spike,   of  Sh,  *«..i     J.  Jh.^™'™  .^H  JTSI 

dambojan.  fed  flower,  rise  four  or  nbre  feet  KfAiSf'Si,  .™?",T.  S™  i  ,.  IS 

S2l'up'a;d"sl"T3u'''1,;h""nrrrd"i'  Sr\CYr5m"^X™lSdT"o""br*; 

taken  up  and  stored  durmg  the  winter,  and  in  ,     j--,i,      *,,  .n™,  _=  ,i,.i,  -„,-.„*,■„„  „,=   t„ 

places  where  the  ground  is  likely  to  freeze  and  ,?°,j,u      ■«■„.  -c  A     1?   ■  „ 

fu^7ee?lXl.^fe"£al'ned^tV.^lo?m^^  ^^^^J'^Xr^^^^^le^^fk^^S 
Zriirii^^J'/^^twl^^n^riTr'.  Pra™S''bVE^'nd°?c^^^ 
speoM  has  8  scoreor  more  of  named  yaneties  ^^^  ^  ^^e  processioa  extended  over  more 
Tnton,  tri'tin,  m  Greek  mythology,  son  of  than  one  day.  The  ovation  was  a  lesser 
Poseidon  and  Amphitrite,  with  whom  he  hvedin  triumph,  so  called  because  the  sacrifice  on  the 
a  golden  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  occasion  was  a  sheep.  The  general  entered  the 
Triton  Sea,  a  fabled  ocean  In  Africa,  appears  city  on  foot,  and  was  not  attended  by  the  senate, 
to  be  his  haunt  in  the  Argonaut  .cycle.  He  is  He  was  preceded  by  flutes,  but  not  by  trumpet- 
variously  deaeri  bed,  but  his  body  IS  generally  a  „a,  and  waa  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  hia 
compound  of  the  human  figure  above  with  that  army. 
of  a  dolphin  below.    He  is  also  homed  and          — '.        ,    ,   .     , 

prick-eared  as  if  an  ocean  satyr.    He  carries  a  Tnumphal  Arch.     See  Abch,  Mekoriau 

large  shell,  which  serves  him  as  a  horn  on  which  Trinm'vir,  in  ancient   Rome,  one  of  the 

he  blows  loudly  to  rouse  the  waves,  or  softly  to  three  men  united  in  office.    The  triumvirs  were 

assuage   their    fury.    Numerous    tritons    some-  either   ordinary  magistrates    (as  the  frivrnviri 

times  appear,  creatures  who  in  addition  to  the  capxtales,  who  were  police  commissioners,  having 

torso  of  a  man   and  the  tail  of  a  dolphin  prance  charge  of  the  jails,  and  acting  as  magistrates,  the 

through  the  billows  with  the  forefeet  of  a  horse,  triumviri  monetaUs,  who  were  ci        '    ' 


A  most  beautiful  example  of  this  conception  is  the  min^  and  had  the  charge  of  coining  money), 

the   'Triton   and   Nereid'    of   the   Vatican,  m  or  they  were  extraordinary  commissioners  ap- 

which  Tnton  amid  a  group  of  sportive  Cupids  la  pointed  to  jointly  execute  any  oflice.    The  term 

carrying  oft  a  Nereid.    Consult:    Escher,  <Tri-  19  specifically  applied  to  the  members  of  the  two 

ton,    nnd  seine   Bekampfung  durch   Herakles'  triumvirates.    See  Tbiomvikate. 

(iSpo);     Brunn,     <Gnechische     GotterideaJe*  _. ,..„i_      _    .  -.  ._.  .  ^       .    . 

u8oi)  Triumvirate,    an    office    administered    by 
will—       o      TV,  three  men  {triurriviri) .    When  Cssar  was  mur- 
Tritoiu      bee  l^UMprr-SHELL.  jered,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidua  received 
Triuinph,  a  solemn  procession  granted  to  power  to  restore  order  in  the  state :  they  were 
a  victorious  general  of  ancient  Rome.     It  was  called    triumviri    reipublica    constituefidir,    and 
bestowed  only  on  one  who  had  held  the  office  of  their  ofTice  the  triumvirate.    The  coalition  he- 
dictator,  consul,  or  prKlor,  and  after  a  decisive  tween  Ca;sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  is  also  called 
victory  over  foreign  foes,  or  on  the  complete  a  triumvirate,  but  it  was  merely  a  union  or  con- 
subjugation  of  a  province.    On  the  day  of  the  spiracy  of  three  private  citizens  without  the  pub- 
triumph    all    the   templea   were   thrown    open;  lie  sanction.    See  Rouk 
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enemies  ascribed  to  timidity,  but  vhidi  wat 
probably  due  to  his  conviction  of  the  bopeles»- 
e  of  Travancore,  situated  on  the  ness  of  resistanct  He  resigned  the  governor- 
west  coast  near  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  ship  a  few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  the 
It  has  a  college  and  a  fine  modern  palace  of  the  city,  but  remained  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
raja,  and  oa  the  outskirts  are  a  fort,  a  military  government  till  the  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
cantonment  and  an  observatory.  It  is  connected  sembly.  In  his  defense  he  published  'L'empire 
by  a  canal  with  the  port  of  Quillon.  Pop.  et  la  defense  de  Paris  devant  le  jury  de  1> 
about  s8o,ooo.  Seine*   (1872);  *Pour  Ic  virite  et  pour  la  ju«- 

Trivluni,  the  name  given  in  the  Middle  ^^l'  f'873);  *La  politique  et  le  siige  de  Pari«» 

Ages  to  the  first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts—  (w4). 

grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.    The  other  four,  Tro'chus.       See  Top-shells. 

consisting  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  Trog'lodytea,    the    name    given    by    the 

astronomy,  were  called  the  quadrivium.  Greeks  to  tribes  living  in  subterranean  caverns. 

Tro'car,  a  surgical  instrument  consisting  The  ancients  mention  some  tribes  of  Trojjlodytes 

of  a  sharp-pointed  rod  alidiog  in  a  canula  or  i"  Asia,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt,  but  give  little  in- 

tube,  and  used  in  the  operation  of  tapping,  or  formation  concerning  them.    See  Cave-dwellers. 

the  puncturing  of  a  cavity  to  drain  off  fluid.  Trogon,  a  bird  of  the  family  Trogonid<r,  of 

The  rod  projects  a  litde  beyond  the  canula,  and  the    order    Coraciiformes    or    Coccygomorpluf, 

is  withdrawn  after  the  combined  instrument  has  and  unique  in  tlie  structure  of  the  feet,  in  which 

been  thrust  in.      Ducbennc's  trocar  is  an  in-  the  first  and  second  toes  are  directed  backward 

Strument  for  removing  small  portions  of  tissue  and  the  third  and  fourth  forward,  whereas  in  all 

from  deep  parts  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic  other  yoke-toed  birds  the  first  and  fourth  toes 

study.    Durham's  or  the  piloting  trocar  is  a  are  directed  backward.    The  bill  is  short,  strong 

guide  for  the  introduction  of  a  jointed  tracheot-  and  of  wide  gape;  the  tail  generally  long  and  in 

omy-tube.  some  species  very  long;  the  feet  small  and  often 

Trochelmln'aiM,  a  phylum  of  the  animal  feathered  almost  to  the  toes.  They  form  _a  well- 
kingdom,  conuining  a  comparatively  small  rum-  f"^fi  *="'!'''  "J.  >nsecUvorous,and  frugivorous 
ber  of  minute  aquatic  organisms,  characterized  forest-haunting  birds  of  small  size,  whose  dense, 
by  having  that  larval  form^e nominated  a  P^'^^.  Pl^^Se  exhibits  the  most  exquisite  tints 
trochophore  (see  Labva),  It  is  principally  com-  °^  P-nk,  c„mson,  orange,  brown,  or  metallic 
posed  of  a  single  class,  the  ifo/i/«-a  (q°v.),  plua  S^Ka,  oftta  relieved  by  delicate  bands  of  pure 
two  other  groups  of  miMoscopic  and  little  known  ^^""^  InoneGuatemaIanspec.es  {PharoiMC- 
marine  "worms,*  the  Dinophilea  and  the  C<is-  ^  »>o«n«D)  the  long-tailed  trogon  or  quetzal, 
irotricha.  Consult  Parker  and  Haswell,  *<=  tail-coverts  of  the  male  arc  enormously 
•Zoology*  (New  York   189?).  lengthened  into  waving  plumes  of  nch  metallic 

_,      ,.,,..         ,      t      -,        ,     .      ,            .  blue-green,  as  graceful  and  marvelous  as  those  of 

Trochil'idtt,  the  family  of  the  humming-  the  birds  of  paradise.     This  is  the  "national 

birds  (q.v.).  bird*  of  Guatemala,  a  distinction  which  it  owes 

Troch'o Sphere,  a  form  of  larva  (q.v.),  es-  to  its  ancient  association  with  the  great  Mexi- 

pecially     characterizing      the      Troehelmintkes  can  deity  Quetzalcoatl  (q.v.), 

(q.v.),  but  also  seen  in  some  other  lowly  forms.  Trogons   are  unable  to  use   their   feet  for 

Trocho.  tro-shu.  Louio  Jules,  French  sol-  climbing,  and  usually  take  their  station  on  the 

dier:  b.  Belle  Isle,  department  of  Morbihan,  12  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  on  msects  as  they 

May  1815 ;  d.  Tours  7  Oct.  1896.    He  was  edu-  ^  P^st,  or  on  some  fruit  at  a  httle  distance 

cated  at  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  entered  the  i'^'^  ^^'^,  ^^^  returning  to  their  seat  to  eat 

army  at  an  early  age  and  in  1840  was  attached  "^'a*  t^ey  have  secured.     The  family  includes 

to  the  general  staff  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  "OOH'  \°  genera  and  50  species  which  abound  m 

Sent  to  Algeria  in  1846,  he  was  made  adjutant  to  U-op'cai  America  with  a  few  representa lives _  m 

Marshal  Buglaud  and  after  some  years  of  ser-  AInca  and  the  Oriental  region.    A  single  species, 

vice  in  the  ministry  of  war,  acted  in  the  same  ^^^  coppery-tailed  trogon   (.Trogon  ambiguus), 

capacity   with    Marshals    Canrobert   and    Saint  )^^  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico.    It 

Amand  in  the  Crimea,  gaining  special   distinc-  'J  »  magnificent  metal  he  golden-green  bird  less 

tion  in  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff  bastion  at  thaji  a  foot  in  length  which  nests  in  holes  m  trees 

Sebastopol.     He  fought  against  Austria  in  1859  V^  feeds  upon  fruits,  msects,  small  lizards,,  etc. 

doing  excellent  service  at  Solferino,  where  he  Consult;  Gould,  ^Monograph  of  the  Trogonida:* 

held  the  rank  of  general  of  division.    Once  more  (London  1875) ;  Godman  and  Salvin,  'Biologia 

in  the  ministry  of  war  and  in  favor  with  the  Amer icana- Central  1'   (London  1896). 

government,  he  made  himself  persona  non  grata  TtmIiw    (troTI  liis)    and    Cres'aida,    (i)    A 

to-  the  publication  of  his  'L'Amie  frangoise  en  poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  written  about  1369 

1867,*  in  which  the  deplorable  conditions  prevail-  a"d  adapted  from  Boccaccio's  <FLlostrato.>     (2) 

ing  in  the  army  were  ruthlessly  pointed  out  and  A  play  composed  by  Thomas  Dekker  and  Henry 

a  reorganization  of  the  national  forces  on  the  Chettle,  and  first  acted  in  1599.     (3)    A  tragedy 

German  model  was  urged.    After  the  outbreak  by  Shakespeare  first  played  attbe  Globe  about 

of  war  with  Germany  he  was  made  governor  of  1600.    It  was  licensed  to  be  printed  in  1603  and 

Paris,  but  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  '609  and  is  included  in  the  First  Folio  of  1423. 

empire,andaftertheproclamationoftherepublic,  (4)  A  play  by  Dryden  printed  in  i6?8. 

4  September,  became  president  of  the  government  Tro'jan  War,  The.     According  to  Greek 

of  national  defense,  retaining  at  the  same  time  legend  a   10  years'  war  carried  on  by  the  con- 

his  office  of  governorof  the  capital.     In  his  de-  federated  Greeks  led  by  Agamemnon,  the  king 

fense  of  the  city  against  the  besieging  German  of   Mycem   and   Argolis,   against   the   men   of 

army  he  displayed  a  half-hearfedness  which  his  Troy  with  their  allies.    The  purpose  of  this  * 
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was  the  recovery  of  Helen,  wife  of  King  Mene-  ful  cathedral  series,  which  includes,  besides  the 

laus  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  first,     'Barchester    Towers'     (1857),     'Doctor 

Paris    one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Thorne'    (1858),  'Framley  Parsonic'    (1861). 

Trojans.    The  earliest  and  latest  dates  that  have  'The  Small  House  at  Allington'    (1864),  and 

been  assigned  for  this  struggle  are  almost  two  'The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset*   C1867).    When 

centuries  apart,  the  former  being  1335  B.C.,  the  he  had  finished,  the  imaginary  Barsetshire  was 

latter  1149  B.C.    The  commonly  accepted  date  at  as  well  known  as  any  shire  in  England,    In  the 

present  is  that  of  Eratosthenes,  1183.  midst    of   this    work    he    wrote    several    other 

Troll.,.    S.=  S,»,IU,™„   C.KS«.c-  »ov.U.l™o„itn=Mui«„^^d,^^^^ 

TroUta^  .ro-11.,,  .  ™,hod  o.  a^lto,  .h«  '„! S'.l" /?.r.' "^i 'i'.iSd  ^l^'ti 

»n,i...  e.«nt.J),  m  togging  »  fc.il  o'  taBl"  „,           ,„;,!,      ,„  ^  „„u  „)„  „  „ii  i„ 

ob,ta  thrcgh  Ihe  wUtr,  .0  tb.l  li.he.  Jit  led  '            i„"„„,h,i.     Early  in  1858,  he  wu 

10  n,,suke  .1  ior  »  moving  bsit-iisli.     Trolling  '     ^                   ^^             .J  ,„„f,i,j  ,h, 

IS  ordimnly  pnet.sed  wilh  .  troUma-ipoon  .0-  p^_^      ^J™^„  ^._  ^^^^^^  ,,,  ^^,  ;„,  „  ,^, 

called  beeanse  ,1  was  origmallyfasbioned  Irom  ^             ■           ■              ,,             ,      ^^^  ,j,„^ 

Ibe  bo«l  of  an  ord,n„y  t.upoon  to  which  a  .       _,^,  1;^  ^^  ,J„      ,,;»  j,  ,j      j 

hook  wi>  soldered.    The  modern  spoon-bait  is  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ,^'^  ^  ^^^  ^,  ,^^,^1   ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

a  hat  piece  of  metal   nickeled   or  sJ.ered   and  j   ^          ,   complclc.      "The   West   Indies 

briglitl,  polished  and  varionsly  shaped  to  suit  .^^  ^    .;,       g    ,    ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  tastes  of  the  angler  so  that  it  «ill  .pin  or  J                          "     =J                        , 

.kip    along    the    surface    when    drawn    rapid^^  8^           .     ^      j             ,     .               ^     j       ^ 

through  the  water     A  jtont  hook  proiect.  from  J.^V                   ^'^^^„^j    ._,    ,^^,^    America' 

one  end  and  the  other  is  ■tt>ched  b,  ,  .wi.el  to  .                           post-olBce  in 

111.  hne  which  shonld  he  protected  for  a  foot  o^  iW,    Trollope    visited    Australia    and    South 

».  by  a  wire  or  other  .oood  to  prevent  it  from  ^           j  published  account,  of  his  travels, 

being  eat  by  the   Bsh ,  teeth      The  -poon  "  ■           «               ,     ,               ,             , 

bait  IS  trailed   at  a  eon.id.rable  di.tanee  be-  Cathedral  life  exhausted,  he  tnmed  to 

hind  the  rowboat    sailboat  or  launch  by  whch  r            gemleman,  producing  ^He  Knew  He 

It, .drawn.    Trolhng  is  eJeclivc  m  Sshing  for  ^as  Right>(. 869),  a  study  of  jealousy;  ■The 

predaceous,  .nrface-feedinB  «.hes   such  a.  P,ke  „?  Bullhamptin"  (.8^),  ihieh  caused  a 

Si/gS^a^rXS;S«^  SS^it^^^SS-g^S/S  <Sk 

when  they  retire  to  deep  waters.  p^^^  Minister,*  the  first  of  his  political  novels. 

Trollopc,    Anthony,    English    novelist;    b.  In  1879  he  published  a  Tjiography  of  Thackeray, 

London,  24  April   1815 ;   d.   Harting   in  Sussex,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  on  the  Cornhill 

6  Dec.  1882.    He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Anthony  Magasine.     The  most  prolific  of  English  novel- 

Trollopc,   a   barrister   at   the   law,   by   Frances,  jsts  died,  with  the  manuscript  of  novels  in  his 

daughter     to     William     Milton,     an     English  desk,  on  6  Dec.    1882   at   Harting  in   Susses, 

clergyman.       His     mother    afterwards    became  which  had  been  his  home  for  two  years.     After 

well   known    in    letters.      Soon   after   the    birth  suffering  brief  eclipse,  Troilope  has  now  come 

of    this    child,     the     Trollopcs     settled     on     a  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  chronicler  of  Eng- 

farm— the   Orley    Farm   of   one   of    the   novels  ]ish  life  and  manners  among  the  middle  classes. 

— at    Harrow,    where    the    boy    was    later    put  Somewhat  deficient  in  the  artistic  sense,  he  pos- 

to    school.     As    a    poor    day-boarder,    he    was  sessed   wit,   humor,   pathos   and   a   keen   intelli- 

persecuted  by  the  masters  and  scholars  of  this  gence. 

famous  school,  and  learned  nothing  there  ex-  Biblinara/'hy,— The  delightful  'Autobiogra- 
cept  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1834.  he  phy'  published  by  his  son  in  1883.  may  be  sup- 
obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  general  post-ofEce  plemenfed  by  F.  E.  Trollope's  'Frances  Trol- 
at  London.  After  seven  years'  service,  care-  lope'  (2  vols.  London  1895)  ;  T.  A,  Trollope's 
lessly  performed,  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  'What  I  Remember*  (3  vols,  London  and  New 
one  of  the  post-office  surveyors  in  Ireland.  York  1888-90)  ;  and  'The  Recollections  of  Ed- 
This  position,  which  kept  him  in  the  open  air,  mund  Yates'  (2  vols,  London  188^)-  Mr, 
proved  most  congenial.  In  order  to  increase  Henry  James  included  a  fine  appreciation  of 
his  income,  after  his  marriage  in  June  iS^t,  to  Troilope  in  'Partial  Portraits'  (New  York 
Miss  Rose  Hescttine  of  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  1883).  ,„  ,  _ 
Troilope  turned  his  Irish  experiences  into  fie-  WiLBtiR  L.  Caoss, 
tion.  'The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran'  (1847)  Professor  of  EnglisK  V"!*  University. 
and  'The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys'  (1848)  Troilope,  Frances  Milton,  English  novel- 
were  however  failures;  nor  would  anybody  read  ist;  b,  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  1780;  d.  Florence, 
his  historical  ;.-ovd  called  'La  Vendee'  (185Q).  Italv.  6  Oct.  1863.  In  18OQ  she  was  married 
Because  of  his  good  work  in  Ireland,  TroUnpe  to  T,  A.  Troilope,  a  barrister,  but  in  1829  she 
was  selected  in  iSgi  to  reform  the  letter-carrier  was  left  a  widow  with  six  children.  After  the 
system  in  southwest  England.  While  strolling  death  of  her  hushand  she  came  to  this  country, 
on  a  summer  evening  about  the  cathedral  at  where  she  tried  to  establish  some  kind  of  busi- 
Salisbury,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  a  novel  in  ness  in  Cincinnati,  but  not  succeeding  returned 
which  should  figure  bishops,  deans,  and  arch-  three  years  later  to  England,  where  she  turned 
deacons.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  'The  hpr  residence  in  America  to  account  by  niib- 
Warden'   (1855),  he  went  on  with  the  wonder-  lishing  a  book  on  the  'Domestic  Manners  of  the 
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Americans*  (1833).  The  work  vrocured  her  the  neati,  he  fought  under  the  supreme  conunsnd 
reputation  in  her  country  of  a  clever  and  of  De  Ruyter  against  the  English  under  the  Duke 
pungent,  if  somewhat  prejudiced,  satirist,  but  in  of  Yorl^  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Putch  at 
the  United  States  it  gave  great  offense,  although  Lovestott  (13  June  1665),  displayed  gte^t  skill 
the  Justice  of  some  of  her  strictures  is  now  in  eSecting  the  retirement  of  the  vanquished 
readily  recognized,  Mrs.  TroUope  followed  up  fleet  In  the  following  year  he  was  igaiu  under 
this  first  success  with  a  long  series  of  works,  De  Ruyter  and  fought  with  distUiCtion,  but 
chiefly  noveb,  becoming  cue  of  the  most  owing  to  bis  impetuosity  in  atiackiug  an  English 
voluminous  novelists  of  her  day.  After  1844  fleet  without  orders,  .was  retired  from  active 
she  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  service.  Restored  to  his  conunuid  in  1673,  he 
her  life  in  Italy.  The  most  successful  of  her  displayed  consummate  bravery  in  a  series  of  en- 
novels  was  'The  Widow  Bamaby'  (1839),  with  gagements  fought  in  June  and  August  of  that 
its  sequels:  *The  Widow  Married*  (1B40) ;  and  year.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Eng~ 
*Tbe  Barnabys  in  America,  or  Adventures  of  land  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  fleet  sent 
the  Widow  Married*  (1843I.  Among  her  other  to  the  aid  of  the  Danes  against  the  Swedes,  and 
novels  m^  be  mentioned  'Tremordyn  Cliff*  won  several  notable  victories.  On  the  death  of 
(1S39)  ;  'Petticoat  Govermnent'  (tSSQ)  j  'Fash'  De  Ruyter  he  was  made  comniander'in-chlef  of 
ionable  Life,  or  Paris  and  London,'  her  last  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  Provinces, 
work  (18565.  Consult  <Life*  (i8qs)  by  hct  Tronm,  Marten  Hsipcrttoon,  Dutch  ad- 
daughter-in-law,  Frances  Tieman  Trollope.  mital:  hTBriel  1597;  d.  10  Aug.  1653.    He  went 

TrollopCf  Thomaa  Ado^hni,  English  an-  to  sea  at  to,  and  after  a  period  ot  service  in  the 
Ihor,  eldest  son  of  F.  M.  Trollope  ^q.v.)  ;  b,  ag  merchant  marine  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
April  1810;  i  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  11  Nov.  lish  and  kept  in  confinement  for  several  years. 
1^3.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox-  In  1624  he  entered  the  navy  as  captain  of  a- 
ford.  After  1841  he  lived  in  Italy  until  i883,  frigate,  and  in  1637  became  lieutenant-admiral, 
irhen  he  made  his  home  in  Devonshire.  During  On  18  Feb.  1639  he  gained  an  overwhelming 
his  Italian  residence  he  was  a  correspondent  01  victory  over  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  on 
the  London  'Standard'  for  a  time^  and  Italian  Gravelines,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  re- 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  His  peated  his  exploit  by  shattering  a  great  Spanish 
many  published  works  Include  travels,  novels  and  armament  in  the  Downs.  War  between  England 
Italian  histories.  Among  Qiem  are:  *A  Summer  and  the  Dutch  broke  out  in  1652,  and  he  fought 
in  Brittany*  (184a);  <A  Summer  in  Western  an  indecisive  battle  with  Blake  off  Dover.  3Q 
France*  (1S41)  ;  <La  Beata'  (1861)  ;  'Marietta*  May  1652,  but  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  during 
(1862) ;  "Beppo  the  Conscript'  (1864)  ;  'Lindia-  a  severe  storm  in  the  Channel  Supplanted  by 
fern  Chase*  (1864) ;  'History  of  the  Common-  De  Ruyter  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was 
wealth  of  Florence*  (4  vols,  1865)  ;  'Dream  speedily  restored,  and  on  10  December  defeated 
Numbers*  (1868) ;  <A  iSiren*  (1870) ;  'Life  of  Blake  near  Dungeness,  wresting  from  the  Eng- 
Pins  IX.*  (1877):  'Sketches  from  French  His-  lish  the  mastery  of  the  Channel  A  rather 
(oiy*  (1878);  <^What  I  Remember*  (1887-9),  apocryphal  story  represents  Tromp  as  Uium- 
thc  last  a  sprightly,  entertaining  autobiography,  phantly  paradinR  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at 

TroUa,    trolz,    supernatural    creatures    of  his  masthead.    From  38  Feb.  to  a  March  1653  he 

Norse  mythology;  giants  in  Icelandic  literature;  ^id  his  own  in  a  running  fight  with  a  greatly 

dwarfs  in  modSn  Scandinavian  folklore.    These  superior  English  fleet,_and  though  he  sustained 

latter  dwell  underground  in  a  kill  or  mound,  in  seme  loss,  succeeded  m  brmgiog  into  safety  a 

this  respect  resembling  the  brownies  of  Scotiand.  large  convoy  of  merchant  ship*.    On   13   Tune 

Trolls  are  well  disposed  to  the  human  r^ee—  ^.e  was  defeated  by  D«m  and  Blake  in  the  Eng- 

but  given  to  stealing  provisions  or  even  children  I'^h  Channel,  but  took  the  sea  a^"n  m  July,  and 

tnd  women.    They  c^n  make  themselves  invis-  on  10  August  ]omed  battle  with  Monk  in  the 

ible,  can  foresee  the  future,  and  endow  human  Chaimel.    The  fight  was  turninR  in  the  favor  of 

beings  with  extraordinary  physical  strength  or  Ae  Dutch  when  the  Dutch  admiral  fell,  shot 

wealth.  through  the  heart. 

T^om^o^e.  a  musical   instrument  of  the  TromsB,  tr6m;si,  Norway,  capital  of  the 

trumpet   kmd,   formerly  called   the  sackbuL     It  province  of  Tromso,  at  the  northwest,  stands  on 

is  a  large  deep-toned  instrument  with  sliding  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which  consist 

tubes,  and  is  capable  within  its  compass  of  prt^  oijow  fertile  land  and  is  five  miles  long.    It  is 

ducing  every  sound  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  a  bishop  s  see,  and  has  a  Roman  Cathohc  church, 

perfert  tune^  In  the  orchestra  three  trombones  tow n-h all,  museum,  et^    Its  fisheries  are  impor- 

are    used,    which    harmonize   with   each    other.  ^''^'  ^"^  ^^/'^  '^^''^l^T^^X^^^t^  °i^\^^ 

The  range  of  the  alto  trombone  is  from  C  above  rings,   dried   and    smoked   fish.    Pop.  of  town 

the  second  line  of  the  bass  to  G  above  the  treble  at>om  7.000;  of_  the  island,  75.«x). 

staflf-  that  of  the  treble  trombone  is  from  B,  the  Tro'na,  native  hydrous  aodinm  carbonate, 

second  line  below  the  bass  staff,  to  G,  the  second  or  soda.    It  has  a  hardness  of  2.5  to  3,  specific 

line  ot  the  treble;  that  of  the  bass  from  C,  the  gravity,  2.II  to  2.14;  vitreous,  glistening  lustre; 

second  line  below  the  bass  staff,  to  G,  the  second  gray   or   yellowish- white   color;    alkaline   taste; 

line  of  the  treble.  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmo- 

R  t^rrsZ:'?6^-'^£"MV'^'P'H'i  ffi"  anTSiirb;"d  in  Cbireh'^tran't^, 

Sa  1t"o?  Sen  nVrt^fcn'Trom?  q  ")'  Nevada,  and  in  fine  mo n^linic  crystals  at  Borax 

Entering  the  service  at  an  early  age,  he  vras  Uke  and  e  sewhere_in  Cal.fon.^ 
barely  19  when  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  TTorahjem,    trond  yem    ((jcrman,    uront- 

vessel  despatched  against  the  Algerine  pirates,  Amw),  Norway,  a  seaport  tovm  on  the  west  coast, 

and   two  years   later   was   made    rear-admiral,  the  ancient  capital  ot  the  conntry,  beantifully 

After  distinguished  service  in  the    Mediterra-  situated  on  a  bav  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid.  on  the 
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south  Bide  of  the  Trondhj em-fiord.    It  has  spa-  T.  minus  is  a  dwarf,  non-dimbing  species  which 

cious,  regular,  and  remarkably  cleaa  streets,  the  blossoms  earlier  and  more  profusely  than  others; 

houses  1wnK_  chiefly  of  wood.     The  most  remark-  it  is  frequently  used  in  beds  and  borders.     Few 

able  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  mainly  dates  plants  are  more  generally  satisfactory  and  popu- 

from  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  lar  than  the  nasturtiums.     They  will  thrive   in 

13th  century,  and  is  entitled  to  rank,  as  a  whole,  any  garden  soil  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 

as  the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  structure  not  allowed  to  become  veiy  dry.    Since  th^  are 

in  the  kingdom;   it   has  long  been   undergoing  tender  to  frost  they  are  either  sown  rather  late, 

extensive  restorations.    Among  other  buildings  or  are  started  under  glass  and  transplanted  when 

are  a  residence  of  the  royal  family,  an  academy  the   weather    becomes    settled.    Especially    fine 

of  science,   containing  a   valuable  library  and  specimens  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 

antiquarian    coilections,    an    arsenal,    etc    The  tuberous  species  should  be  dug  and  stored  during 

manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance,  but  the    winter.     The   perennials    seem   to    require 

diere  are  breweries,  distilleries,  paper-mills,  and  richer  soil  than  the  annuals. 

ship-yards.    A   new  harbor  has   recently   been  TrophoniuB,    tro-fo'nl-iSs,   builder    of    the 

constructed,  and  two   railways   now  terminate  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.    After  his  death 

here.     The  trade  consists   chiefly  m  exports  of  he  was  reverenced  as  a  hero,  and  had  an  oracle 

timber,  dried  and  salted  fish,  tar,  and  copper.  ;„  a  cavern  near  Lebadeia  in  Bccotia.    Pausanias 

Pop.  about  40,000.  describes  how,  after  purifying  himself,  he  was 

Troost,    Gerard,   American    geologist:    b.  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  0iis  cave  by  an  un- 

Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  15  March  1776;  d.  Nash-  seen  power,  and  details  all  that  he  witnessed 

TJlle,  Tenn.,  14  Aug,   1850.    He  was  educated  there.    Don  Quixote's  famous  visit  to  the  oracle 

at  the  University  of  Leydeu,  and  was,  in  1809,  preserves  its  memory  in  modern  literature. 

sent  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  on  a  Trophy,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  or  mc- 

tour  of  scientific  observation  to  Java,     The  cap-  morial  m  commemoration  of  some  victory.    It 

ture,  by  a  privateer,  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  consisted  of  some  of  the  arms  and  other  spoils 

sailed  having  mlerrupted  this  undertaking,  he  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  hung  upon  the  trunk 

came  in  i8io_  to  the  United  States  and  settled  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  victorious  army, 

in  Philadelphia  where  he  became  a  member  of  The  custom  of  erecting  trophies  was  most  gen- 

the  Academy  of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  eral  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  passed  at  length  to 

was  elected    the   first  president,  holding  office  the  Romans.    It  was  the  practice  also  to  have 

until  1817.    In  1814  he  established  the  first  alum  representations  of  trophies  carved  in  stone,  in 

works  in  the  United  Stales;  and  in  1825  joined  bronze,  or  similar  lasting  substance.    In  modern 

Robert  Owen's  community  of  New  Harmony,  times  trophies  have  been  erected  in   churches 

from  which  he  retired  at  the  end  of  two  j^rs.  and  other  pubiic  buildings  to  commemorate  vic- 

Removing  to  Nashville  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  tories,  or  heroic  action  m  war. 

profMsor  of  chemistry,  raineralo|y  and  geology  Tropic-bird,    a    sea-bird    of    the    family 

in  tlK  university  there,  and  miSs;  geologist  to  pkatontid<r,  rdatcd  to  the  pelicans.    The  bill  in 

S,\-U*^  n  J^TT,^  Hi^^^hliT.,^^  J^«l^n  these  birds  is  sharp,  curved  superiorly,  and  is 

he  held  untU  his  death.    He  pubhshed  reports  on  j            (^    head.    The  two  mfddle  feathers  of 

the  .geology  of  Tennessee,  etc.    His  mineral  col-  (^^  ^^y                   ^        and  ^           ^^i„     t^e 

lections  were  the  latest  m  the  United  States.  ^^-^^^  ^^  names  boatswain-bird  or  marlin-spike 

TVooa'tite,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  wille-  among  sailors.    They  inhabit  the  tropical  seas, 

mile    (q.v.),   occurring   at    Ogdensburg,    N,    J^  and  can  fly  for  days  together   without  visiting 

in    large    rough    crystals    usually    of   reddish-  land,  resting  and  sleeping  on  the  water.    A  large 

brown,  flesh,  red  or  gray  color.  and  well  known  species  is  Phaeton  athereus, 

Tropae'olum,  a  genus  of  annual  and  peren-  which  averages  about  2j4  feet  in  length,  the  tail- 
nial  herbs  of  the  order  Geraniaiex.  The  species,  feathers  being  about  15  inches.  It  is  most  often 
of  which  there  are  about  40,  are  natives  of  South  seen  m  the  Indian  Ocesm,  where  it  breeds  on 
America,  particularly  Chile  and  Peru,  whence  the  Mascarene  Islands.  The  yellow-billed  tropic- 
many  have  been  taken  to  all  the  warmer  parts  of  t"--*!  (f-  «flMfOJ(w)  is  smaller  and  more  often 
the  world  to  be  grown  in  gardens  for  their  odd,  seen  in  the  western  Atlantic,  since  it  annually 
conspicuous  flowers.  They  are  mostly  climbing  visits  Bermuda  and  the  Antilles  to  breed,  laying 
vines,  with  alternate,  usually  simple,  peltate  but  a  single,  heavily  blotched  egg  in  s  hollow 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  the  generally  <>'  the  beach  or  someUmes  in  a  rude  nest  m  a 
long-peduncled,  irregular,  usually  yellow,  orange  tree.  Consuh  Newton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds* 
or   red,   sometimes  blue  or  purple,   flowers   are  (New  York  1890). 

produced  singly.    Several  species,  especially  T.  Tropical  Forots.    The  beauty  of  a  tropi- 

tuberosum,  produce  edible  tubers  which  are  used  cal  forest  is  greatly  overestimated  by  dwellers 

for  food  in  the  tropics.    The  leaves  and  flowers  in  temperate  climes.    The  testimony  of  nearly 

of  a  few  species  are  used  as  salads,  for  which  all  travelers  to  the  tropics  is  to  the  effect  that 

their  peculiar  peppery  flavor  especially  fils  them,  nowhere  did  they  see  such  an  expanse  of  flowers. 

Their  young,  tender  pods  are  often  pickled  and  and  charming  forests  as  those  they  had  left,  and 

in  this  form  are  frequently  employed  as  a  sub-  they  alt  complain  of  the  monotonous  greenness 

stitute  for  capers.    Tne  species  most  used  in  this  of  the  trees,  which  have  never  to  prepare  for 

way  are  T.  majits  and  T.  minus,  known  as  nas-  winter.    Where  the  trees  are  most  immense  and 

turtium,  Indian  cress  and  yellow  larkspur,  names  crowded,  as  in  the  Amazon  distn'clv  and  in  the 

which  better  fit  plants  of  other  families.    An-  East    Indies,    the    forest   is    lonely    and    silent, 

other  species  in  popular  use  is   T,  lobbianitm,  shadowy  and  sombre  in  the  subdued  light.    The 

which,  fike  T.  majus,  is  commonly  employed  as  a  trunks  rise  without  branches  for  many  feet,  tied 

climber  upon  porches,  balconies,  and  banks.    The  together  with  creepers  and  lianes,  in  an  indesCTib- 

canary-bird  flower  (7".  peregrinum)  is  probably  able  confusion  of  festoons  and  ropes  and  cabl«, 

more  often  grovra  indoors  than  out,  in  the  north,  reaching  from  tree  to  tree,  and  to  ttie  ground ; 
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some  B&t,  boom  twisted  either  aronod  each  other  Capricorn.  The  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens 
or  smothering  a  tree;  some  Hmp  and  swaying,  ia  bounded  by  these  two  circles,  and  they  are 
others  drawn  taut  hke  the  stays  of  a  ships  called  tropics,  because  when  the  sun,  in  his  jour- 
mast  Many  of  them  are  climbing  palms  (Caio-  ney  northward  or  southward,  reaches  either  of 
miu)  and  many  are  armed  with  cruel  fishhook-  themj^he,  as  it  were,  turns  back,  and  travels  in  an 
like  thorns.  The  lianes,  and  the  trees  themselves,  opposite  direction  in  regard  to  north  and  south, 
support  myriads  of  small  epiphytic  or  parasitic  (2)  In  geography  the  tropics  are  two  parallels  of 
plants,  fems,  fungi  and  countless  other  species.  latitude,  each  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Overhead  the  forest  is  roofed  bv  the  tops  of  the  terrestrial  equator  as  the  celestial  tropics  are 
trees  and  of  the  creepers ;  the  foliage  is  sharply  from  the  celestial  equator.  The  one  north  of  the 
defined  against  the  sky,  even  the  finJely-cut  deli-  equator  is  called  the'  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that 
cate  leaves  of  the  great  leguminous  trees  charac-  south  of  the  equator  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
teristic  of  these  forests.  Nearly  all  the  flowers  Over  these  circles  the  sun  is  vertical  when 
of  the  deep  forests  are  confined  to  this  upper  ferthest  north  or  farthest  south,  that  is,  at  the 
stratum,  where  the  sun's  ravs  can  reach  them,  solstices,  and  they  include  between  them  that 
and  they  are  not  always  easily  seen,  being  often  portion  of  the  globe  called  the  torrid  zone,  a 
green  or  white,  and  inconspicuous  amid  the  ver-  lone  47°  wide,  having  the  equator  for  its  central 
dure.    The  flowers  of  the  most  tropical  trees,  line. 

moreover,  are,  even  when  brilliant,  very  fu^-  Tro'pinc,  CH„NO,  an  organic  basic  sub- 

cious;  one  reads  of  people  walkmg  througi  the  ^^^^^^  obtained  by  action  of  heat  and  baiyta  on 

fall«i  scarlet,  petals  of  a  day    as  through  the  ^he  alkaloid  atropine.    Colorless  crystals  soluble 

maple  leaves  m  autumn.    The  forest  trees,  how-  ;„  ^(er  and  alcohoL 

ever,  are  very  prolific,  and  many  of  them  bear  „  ,  ,  .  „  .  .  .1.  • 
bud,  blossom,  unripe  and  mature  fruit  at  the  .  Tro'plania,  influences  exerted  by  their  en- 
same  time.  The  forest  giants  in  some  instances  vironmcnt  upon  plants  or  animals  leading  to_  m- 
have  protected  themselves  against  the  dangers  of  voluntary  actions,  or  to  mechanical  alterations 
the  great  height  and  top-heaviness.  Tapangs  of  posture,  growthi  etc  Such  influences  are 
and  figs  have  great  buttresses  like  undulating  exercised  by  chemical  agenls,_  by  the  earth, 
wooden  walls ;  others,  as  the  screw-pines  and  the  "^'er,  sunlight,  heat,  electricity,  etc  bee 
mangroves,  perch  on  aerial  roots,  sent  down  Chemotbopisu  ;  Geotropisw  ;  Heliotbopism; 
from  trunk  and  branches.  The  last  are  found  Stemotbopism  ;  Thermotropism,  etc. 
along  sea-shores,  stepping  far  out  into  the  water,  Troppati,  trSp'pow,  Austria,  capital  of 
hacked  by  the  screw-pines  and  nipa-palms  and  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  78  miles  northeast  of 
presenting  an  almost  impenetrable  front,  woven  Brunn.  It  is  well  built  and  consists  of  an  inner 
into  a  thicket  by  interweaving  creepers,  mter-  town,  with  pleasure-grounds  on  the  site  of 
minahly  long  and  even  thorny.  It  is  at  such  the  former  fortifications  and  of  three  suburbs. 
edges  of  the  forest,  in  clearings  and  along  road-  Handsome  public  buildings  include  several  fine 
sides,  that  one  sees  the  imagined  beauty  of  the  churches,  an  upper  gymnasium,  a  museum,  a 
tropics.  There  the  under-shrubs  have  a  chance  library  of  35,000  volumes,  an  upper  real-school, 
to  grow  and  bloom,  interspersed  with  graceful  tree  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  chief 
ferns  and  waving  palms.  The  creepers  and  tree-  manufactures  are  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  beet- 
btanches  descend  and  hang  waving  and  blossom-  root  sugar,  beer,  liquors,  paper,  A  congress  of 
laden  over  the  masses  of  fems  and  ground  sovereigns  was  held  here  in  1820,  occasioned  by 
plants ;  and  there  the  brilliant  blossom  of  orchid  the  revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples, 
and  parasite  and  epiphyte  are  visible  Pop.  about  30,000. 

African  forests   are  often  like  those  of  tern-  Trossacha,  tros'aks,  Scotland,  a  romantic 

perate  zones,  with  open  glades  and  clumps  of  ^^^   forming    an   approach   to  the    Western 

trees     One  can  hardly  call  the  oases  of  palms  m  Highlands,  in  Perthshire,  about  8  miles  west  of 

the  deserts    forests.    In  Abyssmia    he  country  Ca»ander.    It   extends    ior    about    a   mile   be- 

tourists. 


s  rays,  that  the  leaves  of  the  predominat- 


ing eucalyptus    are   so   disposed   as   to   present 
always  their  edge  to  the  sfey;  the  acacias  have 

delicate  compound   leaves,   the   ti-shrub   has  re-  -     ^ -— .    — .   -,   - 

duced  its  foliage  to  mere  needles,  and  the  weird  City,  N.  J,,  21  Feb.  i8g8.     He  was  graduated 

she-oak   has    dispensed   with    leaves   altogether,  at  Haverford  College  in  1845 ;  engaged  in  busi- 

string-like  branchlets  taking  their  place.     The  ness  till  1858,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to 

first  impression  of  an  inland  Australian  forest  is  the  fine  arts.    When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 

one  of  monotony  in  color  and  appearance,  and  joined  the  Germanlown  Home  Guards  and  took 

of  burning  heat  and  desolation  heightened  by  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.    After  the  war 

the  flapping  Strips  of  the  bark  of  the  gum-trees,  he  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  goveni- 

which  is  cast  away  as  northern  trees  shed  their  ment  to  paint  all  the  mammalia  of  North  Amer- 

leaves.  ica  in  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  issued  by  the 

Trotrfc^  (I)  In  astronomy,  two  circles  on  Sovemme^.    His  best  known  pictures  include: 

the  celestial  sphere,  whose  distances  from  the  IGnz^ly  Bears' ;» Wounded  BuffaIoes>;    <The 

equator  are  each  e^ual  to  the  obliquity  of  the  \f^^  Stand';  and   'Indian  Encampment> :  ^d 

Sliptic,    or    33/,°  nearly.     The    northern    one  »>'""'"»'"•"""'  "■"''■"^t"'*' »he  oro<rress  of  the 
touches  the  ecliptic  at  the  sign   Cancer,  and  is 

thence  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  southern  years. 
one  beinpfora  similar  reason  called  the  tronic  of         Trotting.     See  Hokee-vacihq. 
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Troabadours,     trooTja-doorz,     The.     See  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 

FKavENCAi.  Literature.  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  habits  of  tcotrt  are  *s 

Troubetikoy.  troo-bfts'koi,  Am6Ke  Rives,  "riouajs  the  streams  in  whidi  they  dwdl  and 

PwNCESS,  Amencan  novelist :  b.  Richmond,  Va..  *^  moods  of  the  wither,  and  anglers  find  con- 

23  Aug.  1863.    She  was  matried  to  John  Arm-  «t«nt  "ovel^  in  studying  them  m  an  effort  to 

strong  Chanler  in  1888,  but  secured  a  divorce  overcome    their,  devious    and    cunning    ways, 

from  him  on  accounts  incompatibility,  and  in  Th?ir  breeding  »  after  the  general  method  of 

1896  was  maiTied  to  a  Russian  artist.  Prince  ^'''^  ^^  but  thev  never  go  down  into  salt 

Pierre  Troubetrkoy.     Among  her  worKs  are:  wa«r.   p.ey  mate  ktem  summer,  and  the  male 

'The  Quick  or  thi  Dead?'    (r888):  'Virginia  keeps  off  intruders.    The. female  nses  her  tad 

of    Virsinia'     (1888):    'The    Witness    of   the  m  makmg  the  nest,  whipping  the  gravel  until  a 

Sun>      (1880)  ■      'Barbara      Dering>      1892);  hole  is  made  about  two  inches  deep,  and  then 

•Tanis.  the  Sang-Digger'   (1893) ;  'The  Mock-  cleans  the  bottom  for  a  foot  or  more  around  tile 

ing  of  the   Gods'    (1902);    'Seline'    (190SJ);  *">'*■    When  shfe  is  ready  to  spawn  the  male 

'Augustine  the  Man>  (1906).  knows  "  and  approaches  her.    The  ova  are  then 

__          .           f,            «*T^L>  dropped  and  the  milt  is  deposited  upon  the  eggs, 

Ttoop,  troop,  George  McIntMh,  American  tj,e^le  being  within  a  f^  incherof  his  con- 

s(atesman_;  b.  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  then  in  ^^^^    This  oc'urs  in  northern  New  England  in 

the   Territory   of   Georgia     1780;    d.    Laurens  November  or  early  December;  farther  north  at 

County,  Ga..  3  J^y  1856.    He  was  graduated  at  ^^rly  dates.    But  many  of  the  eggs  fail  to  U- 

Prmceton  in  179?,  was  admitted  soon  after  to  ,^^^  ferUlized,  dropping  down  stream  on  the 

the  bar,  and  at  21  was  elected  a  member  of  the  current;  they  are  devoured  by  minnows  or  other 

Stale  legislature.    He  was  a  representative  in  g.^  ^^o  are  lurking  in  the  vicinity.    Probably 

Congress   from    Georpa  i8o?-iS,  and  in  18 16  „ot  5          ^ent  of  the  ova  dropped  on  natural 

was   elected    a   Umted   States    Senator. .  From  ^p^^^^^   beds    ever   mature.    whiJe   of   those 

1823  to  1827  he  was  governor  of  Georgia,  Mid  ^^jg^j  ^y  the  improved  methods  of  the  fish  cul- 

m  laao  was  a  second  tune  elected  to  the  Na-  Jurist  fully  80  to  90  per  cent  come  to  maturity 

tional  Senate.    He  viras  a  man  of  great  mteg-  j^    (1,^    hatching    ponds.    Unfortunately    those 

nty,  an  impassioned  spe^r,  and  one  of  the  ^jj^j   by  the  tnfficlal   process   are   generally 

most  earnest  and  able  of  the  advocates  of  state  ^^^^^   „i,en  fingerlings,  in  streams  abounding 

rights  and  state  sovereignty.  ^i,l,  (heir  natural  enemies,  and  bat  a  small  per- 

Trout,     any     of     the     various     smaller  centage  of  these  innocents  become  yearlings,  at 

species    of    fresh-water    fishes    of    the    family  which  age  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  Qiem- 

Salmonid<r  (q.v.) ;  especially  a  *charr*  of  the  selves. 

genus  Salvelinui,  and  specifically  the  speckled  The  charrs  are  also  represented  in   JIainc 

or  brook  trout  of  eastern  North  America   {S.  and  New  Hampshire  by  tlie  Sunapee  trout  (Sal- 

fantinalis).     The   name   comes   originally   from  veliniu  alpinus  aureotus),  which  is  classified  by 

tlie  European  brown  trout  (5.  fans).    The  dis-  ichthyologists  as  a  local  variety  of  the  European 

tinction    between    the    closely   related    salmon-  charr  or  saibling   (.S".  alpinus),  peculiar  in  its 

(routs   (q.v.)   and  the  true  trouts,  or  charrs,  is  local    coloration,   and    other    characteristics.     It 

most  surely  found  in  the  character  of  the  den-  is     "brownish,     sides     silver-gray,     with     small 

tition.    Harris  has  explained  the  difference  as  orange  spots  on  sides  above  and  below  lateral 

follows:  line;  caudal  grayish;  belly  orange;  anal  orange, 

'Put  your  finger  in  the  mouth  of  your  cap-  edged  before  with  white ;  ventrals  orange  with 

ture,  and  if  you  find  the  vomer   a  bone  situated  a  while  band  on  outer  rays ;  no  mottlings  any- 

on  the  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  flat,  where,"    This  beautiful  charr  is  as  good  to  eat 

with  teeth  on  its  body,  and  behind  these  an  ir-  as  it  is  good  to  catch.    It  reaches  a  weight  of  10 

regular  single  or  double   series  of  teetli,  you  pounds   and  rises  freely  to  the  fly  in  May  and 

hold  in  your  hand  a  salmon-trout.    If  you  find  early   June,    after   which,    as   the    water    grows, 

the  vomer  much  depressed,  convex,  and  shaped  warmer,  it  settles  into  deeper  water,  and  in  July 

like  a  boat,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  August  takes  a  live  mmnow  and  fights  finely 

and  none  on  its  shaft,  you  have  a  charr  under  at  a  depth  of  50  to  60  feet    It  is  connected  with 

inspection.*  its  European  type  by  the  arctic  trout,  a  variety 

All  of  the  American  charrs,  except  the  Dolly  (arctums)  of  the  Arctic  coast  north  of  Hudson 

Varden   and  three  of  tlie  Arctic  species,  are  Bay,   and    variety    siagnaiis   of    the    rivers    of 

natives  of  the  waters  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Greenland  and  Boothia. 

the  common  brook  or  speckled  trout  being  the  The  quasky,  or  blueback  trout  (S.  oqitatta), 

most  widely  distributed.    The  last  species  may  is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  handsomest  01 

be  known  at  sight  by  the  worm-like  markings  the  charr  trouts.    It  never  exceeds  12  inches  in 

on  the  back,  red  spots  on  the  sides,  the  large  length,  and  is  dark  blue,  the  red  spots  small  and 

mouths,  blunt  snouts,  and  dark  mottlings  on  round,  and  usually  confined  to  the  sides  of  the 

th«r  dorsal  and  tail  fins.    It  is  the  most  beauti-  body.    Its  habitat  is  confined  to  Mooselucma- 

ful  of  all  the  charrs,  by  reason,  as  Harris  writes,  guntic  Lake,  of  the  Rangeley  system,  in  Maine, 

of  the  mantle  of  rose  and  violet  which  it  wears,  although  Professor  Memam  states  that  identical 

the  mellow   difTusion   of    which    suggests   and  fish  have  been  caught  in  the  lower  Saint  Law- 

justifies  the  descriptive  phrase  so  often  applied  rence  River  weighirig  6  or  7  pounds.    The  blue- 

to  it  by  anglers  —  'the  bloom  of  the  trout."    It  back  lies  concealed  in  the  deep  water  during  the 

is  to  be  found  in  the  streams  flowing  north  into  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  about  10  October 

the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  far  west  as  Victoria  Land;  comes  near  the  shore  and  ascends  in  shoals  the 

ranging  north  and  westward  to  the  tributaries  Kennebago  River  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 

of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Half  a  mile  above  its  mouth  the  Kennebago 

southern  spur  of  the  Georgia  Alleghanies.    It  receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Oquassa;  the  trout 

also  occurs  near  the  sources  of  some  ot  the  then  leaves  the  Kennebago  to  the  left  and  runs 
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TROUVESE — TROWBBIDOK 

toward  Oquassa  I^ke,  when  its  voyage  comes  Trowbiidg^   John    Townsend,    AmericaB 

to  an  end.     About  the  middle  of  November  it  author:   b.   Ogden,  N.   Y.,   iS  Sept.   1827.     He 

goes  back  to  Mooselucmaguniic  Lake  and  is  seen  received    a  common   school    education,   farmed 

no  more  until  October  of  the  next  year.  in  Illinois,  and  then  went  to  New  York  in  1846, 

The   blueback  resembles  the    Sunapee  trout  where  he  wrote  for  journals  and  magazines,  and 

more  than  any  other  of  the  charr  species,  yet  in  1848  removed  to  Boston,     In  1850  he  edited 

differs   from  it  in  size,  spawning  habits,  and  for  a  time  Ben  Perley  Poore's  journal,   'The 

markings    of    the    young.     Varieties    of    it   arc  Sentinel,'   hut  an  editorial  by  him  against  the 

known  in  certain  lakes  in  northern  Quebec,  and  fugitive  slave  law  put  an  end  to  his  labors  in 

in  the  rivers  of  the  Arctic  coast  that  quarter.    His  story,  'Neighbor  ^ackwood' 

The  only  trout  native  to  the  waters  west  of  (i8s6),  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  protest 

the  Rocky  Mountains  ia  the  red-spotted,  bull  against   slavery,    which   was   very   successfully 

or  Dolly  Varden   (S.  malma).     It  is   found  in  dramatized  and  was  a  roost  important  factor  in 

the  streams  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  the  formUon  of  public  opinion  at  the  North 

from  the  upper  Sacramento  to  MonUna.     It  is  He  was  managing  editor  of  ^Our  Young  Folks' 

a  gaudy  and  large  species,  and  good,  but  is  not  15;o-3.  was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to 

the  equal  of  its  Eastern  congeners  in  game  qaal-  'The  Atlantic  Monthly.'  m  which  magazine  his 

j(jpg  autobiography,    <My  Own  Story,'   appeared  m 

Trout  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most  inter-  '?03-    He  is  best  known  at  present  as  a  writer 

esting  of  all  the  smaller  fishes  that  attract  the  "^  juvemie  fiction,  but  he  has  written  several 

angler.    They  are  taken  with  the  garden  worm,  ""^'^f'"'^  =°"<^tions  of  short  stories   and  sev- 

the  WTib.  the  live  minnow,  and  the  artificial  fly  f "   }>^^^  o^  ^■':"?-     'The  Vagabonds'    »  his 


the  grub,  the  live  minnow,  and  the  artificial  fly    «"'  ,'»°'*s  °'  ^■«"<-  ^ 

by  the  method  explained  ik  the  article  Angling    ^?^*-^"°™"  P°"P'  ^"^  "  "  ??J?  "''  "'  ",^"  " 

/„,,■{  ^  nia  best  m  such  poems  as  *Midsummer'  and 
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'At  Sea.'     Among  his  juvenile  fictions  may  be 


For  artificjal   cultivation,   see   FlsH-CUlTUM;  „,entioned  the   'Jack  H^rd  Series>    (r8?I-5): 

V  9""™,'   ,?      f^- i.Tr"1  «'■.*>  /*t  *The  Tide  Mill  Series'    (1882-7);   and   <The 

York  1888);  Day,  'Fish  of  Great  Britam>(Lon-  Ljttie   Master,'   which  is  more  or  less  autobi»- 

don  1880-4)  ;  Mayer,  'Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun  graphic;  while  among  his  books  for  older  read- 

(New  York  1892) ;  McCarthy,  'Famd.ar  Fish'  j„  are;  'Father  Brightbopes'  (1853)  ;  'Cudjo's 

(New  York  1900);  Sage  and  Cheny,  'Salmon,  Cave'   (1864),  which  had  a  phenomenal  sale  of 

Trout'   (New  York  1902).  ,3,000  copies  in  a  week;  'Lucy  Arlyn*  fi866J; 

TroUTire,  troo-var',  a  member  of  the  class  'The    Vagabonds    and    Other    Poems'    (1869); 

of  ancient  poets  of  northern  France,  correspond-  'Coupon    Bonds    and    Other    Stones'     (1871); 

ing  to  the  troubadour  of  Provence.    Their  pro-  'The    Emigrant's    Story    and    Other    Poems' 

ductions  partake  of  a  narrative  or  epic  diaracter,  y^)  <     The  Lost  Earl   and   Other    Poems' 

and  thus  contrast  broadly  with  the  lyrical,  ama-  (1888).    His    complete    poetical    works    were 

tory,  and  more  polished  effusions  of  their  south-  issued  in  1903.    For  many  years  he  has  lived 

em  rivals.  ">  Arlington,  Mass. 

Trouville,  troo-vai,  France,  a  fashionable  .  Trowbridge,  William  Petit,  American  en- 

■vatering-place  on  the  English  Channel,  in  the  ^""f-,  "l:  '"  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  25  May 

department  of  Qlvados,  situated  at  the  foot  of  '828;  d.  New  Haven    Conn.,  12  Aug   1892.    He 

a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Touques  at  its  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  served 

mouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  10  miles  ^iere  during  the  last  yearof  his  cadetshipas 

south   of  Havre.     It  has   a  harbor,   comprising  assistant  professor  in  chemistry,  later  as  assist- 

an  inner  and  an  outer  basin,  and  a  splendid  beach,  ant  in  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  m  1851 

The  Casino  or  Salon  offers  all  the  attractions  was  ass^ed  to  the  coast  survey.    His  work 

usually  found  in  such  institutions.     The  season  ""  "^'  Pacihc  coast  in  I8S3  embraced  a  series 

is  at  its  height  in  August.  o'  magnetic  and  tidal  observations  covering  a 
distance  of  over  ijoo  miles,  from  San  Diego  to 

Trowbndge,     tro'brlj,     John,     American  Puget  Sound.    In  i860,  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  he 

scientist:   b.    Boston,   Mass.,   5   Aug.    1843.     He  superintended  the   erection   of  the   first  perma- 

was    graduated    from   the   Lawrence    Scientific  nent   self-registering   magnetic    observatory   in 

School,  Harvard  University,  in  1866,  and  served  the  United   States.     After  the  outbreak   of  the 

as  instructor  there    1866-9.    He  was  assistant  Civil  War  he  furnished  minute  descriptions  of 

professor  of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti-  the   rivers,   harbors,  and  inlets  of  the  South- 

tute  of  TechnoloRy  in  1869-70,  and  filled  the  em     coast     to     the     War     Department,    and 

same  position  in  Harvard  1871-S1.    He  was  pro-  later  was   stationed  at   New   York,  where  he 

fessor    of    experimental     physics     at     Harvard  superintended   the   accumulation   and   transmis- 

1880-8,  and  in  the  year  last  named  became  Rum-  sion   of  field- supplies.     Besides  these  duties  he 

ford  professor  of  applied  science  there  and  di-  superintended   the   construction  of   fortifications 

rector   of    the    Jefferson    Physical    Laboratory,  at    Willett's    Point    and    at    Governors    Island, 

which  post  he  still    (1904)   occupies.    In  1878  and  the  repairs  of  Fort  Schuyler.    In  i8;o  be 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad-  became  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in 

emy  of  Sciences,  and  later  was  vice-president  the    Sheffield    Scientific    School   at    Yale,    and 

of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  later    held    a    professorship    in    the    Columbia 

He  has  published:  'The  New  Physics*   (1884);  School  of  Mines,  and   at  both  institutions  ren- 

'Wliat  is  Electricity?'    (i8g6);    'The  Resolute  dered  an  efficient  service  in  the  establishment 

Mr.  Pansy'  (1897) ;  'Three  Boys  on  an  Electric  and  development  of  new  courses  of  instruction. 

Boat'    (1894);  /The  Electrical   Boy'    (iSgr);  To  him  belongs  the  credit  for  the  design  of  the 

•Philip's  Experiments,  or  Physical  Science  at  first  cantilever  bridge,  details  of  which  are  given 

Home'    (1898)*   and   many   papers   on  physics  in   his    work,    'Proposed    Plan    for   Building   a 

and  more  especially  on  electricity.  Bridge   across  the  East  River  to  Blackwell's 
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TROY 

laland*    (1869)-    A  company   wax  fonned  to  tional  institntians  are  Ttoj  Industrial  Academy 

carry  out  the  acfaeme,  but  the  financial  crisis  of  for  colored  pupils,  and  public  schools,     Thera 

1873  put  an  end  to  the  plan.    He  was  the  in-  are   two   privste   banks.     Pop.    (i8go)    3,449; 

Tcntor  of  a  coil-boiler,  utilizing  the  latest  know-  (igcn)  4.CMJ7;  (1910)  4,g6i. 

Icdp  in  forced  circulation  of  water.    His  publi-  Troy,  Mo.,   city,   county-seat   of  Lincoln 

C.00US  mdude  'Heal  ^a  Source  of  Poweri  (j,„,j,.  „„  ,,,,  s,i„,  Lo^j,'  j  Hannibal  raii- 

<i874),  and  'Turbine  Wheels*  (1879).  road;  about  50  mites  northwest  of  Saint  Louis, 

Troy,  troi,  or  ninm,  a  famous  ancient  city  It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  deposits  of  glass  sand, 

in  the  northwestern  pait  of  Asia  Minor,  the  iron  ore,  and  coal,  and  surrounded  bv  fertile 

capital  of  the  Troad,  a  region  lying  on  the  coast  agricultural    lands.     The    chief   manufacturing 

of  the  /Egean  Sea,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Hellcs-  establishments  are  flour  mills,  butter  and  cheese 

pout   (Dardanelles),    Tbc  fame  of  Troy  rests  factories,  and  tobacco  factories.    The  shipments 

upon  the  two  Homeric  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the  are  chiefly  farm  and   daily  products,  tobacco 

Odyssey    (see  Homer),   which,  incidentally  to  products,  and  hve  stock.     There  is  one  high 

their  main  themes,  give  an  account  of  the  long  school,  public  elementary  schools,  and  a  library, 

war  in  which  the  city  was  fuially  destroyed.  There    are    two    slate    banks.      Pop.     {1910) 

The  date  of  the  latter  event  is  generally  placed  1,12a 

?  '.!**  '■f-jiV^  '!^'  "'"",""  »••  the  ab-  j^        J,    Y       „      connty-.eat  of   Rens- 

^("SnS    £  S,i?°."„  '„.°  h^T^o^rSi",'  "dact  County;  ™  the  east  bink  of  the  Hud- 

of  Sparta^  by  Pans,  eon  of  the  Troian  king,  milea  north  of  New  York,  191  milea 

Prmn.    Atoiost  a«  the  states  of  Greece  propel  „7,  „TBoston,  23s  miles  south  of  Montreal. 

Dated   to  avenge  the    insult .  and.    imd.r   the  Ca„j      ,„j  5<i  miles  east  of  BuSalo.    It 

leadership   of   Agamcmno4   king   of   IMycens,  ;,  „  (f,  ^,.j  If  tidewater  navigation  on  the 

landed  on  the  Trojan  oast  with  a  large  amy.  Hudson  River;  and  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

i      e''5"?"1'il°'  ?■  Z?"  f"'  "™  I'^'s  canala  have  their  main  ontleU  opposite  the 

.''•J°ll''      u  "  V  '  ■">''? "»    ^^  P'fM  city.    Through  the  Erie  Canal  Troy  has  con- 

outside  the  walls  a  large  wooden  horse  m  whose  „J,io„  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  North- 

SSS"'  •j'Vt      i.    .5k              Sf  ""?JT  "'"I.  "Wle  the   Champlain  Camil  gives  an 

ecaled,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  Uien  tetiredto  ope„i,„;  to  Canadian  territory.    The  enlarged 

Uie  ships.as  If  thev  had  given  up  the  siege.    The  eiiaL^ called     the     «Thonsand-Ton     BaJge 

Troans  m  ejiJUOon  dragged  the  horse  withm  c„1a  ^tj^,,  ^,j  received  the  sanction  of 

i'tH'h  '"^.1  te.°.?  '  *■'  ''"'^  ■?"£  1"  "Of"  »t  N«"  York  SUte,  wiU  have  a 
forth  and  were  ;oined  by.  the  main  army  which  „„„„  ;„,  ,t  Hudson  which  will  en- 
had  relnmed  from  the  sSips  The  city  was  now  „„di  the  commerce  of  Troy  more  firmly 
nven    over    to    fire,    plunder,    and    massacre,  aan  ever.    Steamers  and  barges  ply  regu- 

?3  il"!"  "J     "°¥      .""i  ^°™i  '  >"')'  between  Troy  and  New  York  ind  the 

leached  lUly,  an4  accordmg  to  the  legend,  was  i„,e„ening   ciUes.    The    United    SUtes    has 

ge  ancestor  of  tie  first  Roman  kings.     The  ,„„,   ,„  ,   „„,   „,   „„        ,„   improving 

Homeric  legend  of  Troy  is  believed  by  modern  ^^  channel  in  the  river  so  the  larger  vessels 

ffe;".!,  °  Jt  ""."  "°°^  '  ""•?"  "  rf-""-  'f  the  new  canal  system  will  have  no  difficulty 

Abont  the  6ch  century  »o  a  new  Troy,  Ihum  j,,  „aching  the  clnal.    The  steam  railroaS 

J^ri"!  .'°1°''fu   °?.  ''hl''g  ""''■  •""  operating  Si  Troy  are  the  New  York  Central 

been  believed  to  be  the  Bite  of  the  Homeric  city.  5,  Hudson  River,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 

The  place  IS  now  called  Hissailik.  apd  lies  a  the  Boston  St  Mame.  and  the  Rutland.    There 

few  miles  from  the  southwestern  entrance  to  the  „,  ,1,0  long-distance  trolley  roads,  some  of 

Dardanelloi.     Here  Dr.  Schliemann  began  ex-  a„m  mainurning  freight  service,  that  eitend 

cavalion.  m  1B71  and  again  m   1890.  and  his  through  the  Hudson  Valley  to  Lake  George 

researches  prove  that  the  silebas  been  occupied  „„  ,1,5  „„„,,.  through  the  Mohawk  Valliv 

successively  by  seven  cities    TOe  second  of  these  „„  ,he  west;  south  through  the  Hudson  Vaf- 

from  the  bottom  bears  marks  of  having  been  i^    j„4  eastward  to  the  manufacturing  vil- 

desltoyed  by  a  conflagration     Within  its  walls  ,j„,  ai„„j  ,he  WyoantskiU  Creek,  a  distance 

were  /ound  the  rums  of  a  palacft  and  a  number  „f  „  „iie,.    These  transportaUon  faciiitiea 

of  gold  and  silver  omaments.    Dr.  Schliemann  gi^^  T^oy  great  advantages  as  a  manufactur- 

conaidered  Uiis  second  city  Jo  be  the  city  of  f„     „j  distributing  point,  so  there  are  built 

Prumi  and  the  Hoiuenc  legend,  but  later  erava-  opposite  the  city,  not  half  a  mile  from  its 

tions  have  Shown  that  only  the  siath  {the  fourth  borders,  but  not  included  in  its  population, 

from  the  top,  later  discoveries  having  increased  ,h,  ,1,;,,  „,  Wal.rvliet  (nop.  noyV in  wio), 

the  total  number  to  nine)  city  can  be  referred  „j    Cohoes.   24,709   population,    and   the    vil- 

to  the  period  described  m  Homer.    Of  this  city  ^^^^    ^f    Waterford,    3,245    population,    and 

nothing  remains  eaccpt  portions  of  the  colossal  Green    Island,   4,737    popuUiion.     With    those 

and  wcli-bnilt  on  er  walls.  Consult:  Schliemann,  ,„„  ^roy  Is  connected  by  bridgea  over  the 

<Tro;amsche     Allertumer,>     'Ilios,'     'Troja  ;  {i„j,„„    iii„,    u,„e   being   four;   one,   the 

Schochardt       ;Schliemanns      Ausgrabuugen' ;  Waterford    bridge,    is    the    oldest    coJered 

Schmidt,  'Bcbliemanns  Sammliiug  troiamscber  wooden  bridge  m  the  United  States.    It  was 

Aliertumer.'  Opened  for  wagon  and  foot  traffic  in  1804, 

Troy,     Ala,     city,     county-seat     of     Pike  and  at  the  present  time  carries  trolley  cars 

County;   on   the  Central   of   Georgia   and   the  weighing  over  30  tons  each.     It  is  800  feet 

Alabama  Midland  R.R.'s;  about  80  miles  south-  long  and  yi  feet  wide. 

west  of  Columbus,  and  72  miles  south  by  east  Trade  anil  ilanufactures.—  TTOj  ranks  sixth. 

of  Montgomery.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  in  population,  among  the  cities  of  the  State, 

in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  but  fifth  in  industries.    The  chief  manufac- 

Its  industries  are  connected  chiefly  with  the  cul-  tures  are  collars  and  cuffs  (q.v.)— about  89  per 

tivation  and  marketmg  of  cotton.     The  educa-  cent  of  all  the  collars  and  cnSs  tH'^- 
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United  States  are  made  in  Troy.  So  great  throagb  its  four  moutfas  into  the  Hadson. 
has  this  industry  become  in  this  city  that  spe-  Oakwood  cemetery  is  a  Testing  place  for  two. 
cial  machinery  has  been  invented  and  is  man-  distinguished  national  heroes, —  Gen.  John  E. 
nfactured  here.  It  has  an  extensive  system  Wool,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
of  lanndries,  and  for  this  industry  special  ma-  can  forces  tn  the  Mexican  War,  and  Gen, 
chinery  has  also  been  invented  and  is  mantt-  George  H.  Thomas,  *the  Rock  of  Chicka- 
factured  in  this  city.  It  is  noted  for  its  high  mauga."  General  Wool's  monument  is  a 
grade  of  merchant  iron;  its  valves  and  hy-  monolith;  the  largest  stone  ever  cut  in  this 
drants  (q.v.)  (valves  96  inches  inside  diameter  country,  60  feet  high,  and  weighing  more  than 
are  now  made  here).  Other  manufactures  are  loo  tons.  The  Earl  Crematory,  a  prominent 
stoves,  knit  goods,  paper,  cars,  electrical  ma-  object  in  Oakwood,  is  a  memorial  building 
chinery,  mechanical  and  engineering  instru-  erected  at  p^eat  cost,  and  contains,  aside  from 
ments,  bells,  paints,  clay  products,  door  a  perfect  incinerating  apparatus,  some  fine 
cloths,  brushes,  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  cigars,  mosaics,  rare  marbles,  and  rich  stained  elass. 
and  carriages.  The  famous  machine-made  The  streets  of  Troy  are  regularly  laid  out 
horseshoe  invented  by  Henry  Burden  is  until  the  river  front  is  reached,  when  the 
manufactured  here.  He  also  made  the  lars-  streets  are  intersected  by  River  Street,  which 
est  over-shot  water-wheel  yet  (1903)  made  in  follows  the  curvatures  of  the  Hudson  River. 
America.  It  is  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  guns  These  irregular  intersections  form  triangles 
for  coast  defense  of  the  United  States  are  misnamed  squares.  In  one  of  these  stands 
made  at  the  government  arsenal  at  Water-  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument,  93  feet 
vliet,  opposite  Troy.  The  machine  shop  is  high,  costing  over  $50,000.  On  the  lower 
t.ooo  feet  long  and  traveling  cranes  operate  sides  of  the  stone  work  are  bronze  bas-reliefs 
through  its  entire  length,  carrying  guns  of  representing  battle  scenes;  one  of  them  being 
the  largest  calibre,  weighing  125  tons,  as  a  representation  of  the  engagement  between 
though  they  were  toys.  This  shop  contains  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  This  is  a  par- 
some  of  the  largest  lathes  and  boring  ma-  ticularly  appropriate  scene  because  most  of 
chines  in  the  world.  There  is  a  State  dam  the  armor  i>late  of  the  Monitor  was  rolled 
across  the  Hudson  at  Troy  and  six  factories  in  Troy.  There  arc  100  miles  of  streets  in 
are  operated  by  the  power  here  obtained.  Troy,  of  which  45  67-100  miles  are  paved. 
There  is  considerable  water  power  00  There  are  169  2,000-candlepower  arc-lights, 
the  Wynantskill  and  Poestenkill  creeks:  each  Buildingt. —  Troy  has  manj;  public  buildings 
stream  has  a  fall  of  about  200  feet  m  the  of  note  and  many  of  its  citizens  have  built 
hills  east  of  the  city.  beautiful  and  substantial  memorials  for  chari- 

In  1900  the  city  contained  789  maanfactnr-  table  and  educational  work.  The  Emma  Wil- 
ing establishments  with  $26,489,373  capital,  lard  Seminary  (q-v.)  consists  of  three  buildings 
employing  24,504  persons,  paying  $9,700,726  — the  Gurley  Memorial,  the  Plum  Memorial, 
in  wages,  and  $12,889,944  for  materials.  The  and  the  Sage  Memorial  Hall.  In  front  of 
total  outiiut  was  $31,987,536.  this  group  of  buildings  is  a  beautiful  bronze 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  narrow  alluvial  statue  of  Emma  WiUard.  Another  educa- 
plain,  extending  north  and  south  along  the  tional  enterprise  which  has  done  much  to 
river  front  for  six  and  one  half  miles.  From,  make  Troy  famous  is  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
the  plain,  and  paralleling  the  river,  a  range  of  technic  Institute  (q.v.),  an  excellent  school 
hills  arises,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  of  civil  engineering,  and  its  graduates  have 
500  feet.  While  most  of  the  city  is  confined  designed  some  of  the  greatest  engineering 
to  the  level  ground,  the  finest  residential  part  works  of  modern  times.  The  post-office,  a  fine 
is  on  the  hills,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  granite  structure;  the  savings  bank  building. 
Mount  Ida.  On  a  spur  of  this  hill,  jutting  out  which  cost  about  $600,000,  and  which  con- 
boldly  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  stands  Pros-  tains  a  fine  music  hali  with  seating  capacity 
Fiect  Park.  The  waterworks  reservoirs  are  of  about  l,Soo;  the  public  library,  white  marble 
ocated  on  the  hills  east  and  northeast  of  the  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  cost  about 
city.  A  new  gravity  system  is  being  installed  $300,000;  the  court  hoiBC,  city  hall,  Rowe  Me- 
at a  cost  of  $r, 250,000,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  morial,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
18,000,000  gallons,  and  the  old  gravity  systems  Young  Women's  Association;  R.  P,  I,  Alumni, 
will  supplement  this  with  g,ooo,0oo  gallons.  Ilium,  the  new  union  station,  and  the  Rensselaer 
There  is  also  a  pumping  station  on  the  bank  Hotel.  The  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  river  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  are  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  a  group  of  build- 
From  these  pumps  has  been  obtained  the  sup-  ings  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture; 
ply  of  water  for  the  lower  level  of  the  city,  three  Roman  Catholic  orphanages,  a  reformatory, 
■while  a  small  gravity  P'ant  has  given  insuf-  a  hospital,  and  a  home  for  the  aged;  Saint 
ficient  supply  to  the  more  elevated  portions.  Paul's  Church  (P.  E.),  Saint  John's  (P.  E.), 
The  new  system  will  provide  an  abundance  Saint  Mary's  (R,  C),  Saint  Peter's  (R.  C), 
of  water  for  all  parts  of  the  city  for  years  to  State  Street  (M.  E.),  and  Second  Presbj'tc- 
come.  rian.     The  public  and  parish  school  buildings 

There  are  a.  number  of  cemeteries  in  Troy,  recently  erected  are  all  models  of  complete- 
but  Oakwood,  containing  400  acres,  crowns  ness  and  of  beautiful  architecture, 
one  of  the  hills  east  of  the  city,  overlooking  Finances. —  The  assessed  valuation  of  tax- 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  delta  able  property  in  igio  was:  real  estate 
of  the  Mohawk,  The  cemetery  plateau  is  30D  and  personal  property,  $56,949,531.  Property 
feet  above  the  plain,  to  which  it  inclines  with  exempt  by  law.  $8,997.oi59;  and  the  net  bonded 
precipitous  sides.  The  Hudson  is  in  sight  for  debt  was  $4,047,795.  The  maintenance  and  op- 
miles,  while  the  Mohawk  breaks  through  the  cration  of  the  city  was  $86o,935-  Of  this 
hills  to  the  west,  tumbles  over  a  rocky  preci-  amount  there  was  expended  on  schools, 
pice  60  feet  in  height,  then  passes  peacefully  $215,000;     poUce     department,     fiia/xxi;     fire 
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department,  $81,000;  streets,  $139,000;  munici-  well-known  appellation,  'Uncle  Sam,*  as  ap- 
pal lighting,  $83,000.  plied  to  the  United  States. 

There    are    six   national    banks    with    an  The   charter  incorporating  Troy  as  a   city 

I     _f     • 1.._  _^gg  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1816, 

The  State  dam  was  constructed  across  the 
F    '         ~"  _         .       -         -  - 

—--J. r-—,   — r--, . tl 

of    $4,798,021.    There    is    one    savings    bank  _    

with  deposits  of  $10,065,516.  by    sloops,    of    which    39    were    recorded    a» 

History. —  The  site  of  Troy  was  the  aeat  of  owned  by  Troy  merchants.  In  addition  to 
several  farms,  in  1786,  when  Albany  had  been  its  rapidly  growing  commerce,  Troy  now  he- 
called  a  city  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Mohe-  gan  to  acquire  fame  as  an  educational  city; 
ff^n  Indians  formerly  had  a  fortified  village  the  Emma  Willard  Seminary  was  established 
on  the  site  of  Troy  at  a  point  just  north  of  about  this  time,  and  in  iS^S  the  Rensselaer 
tbe  Poestenkill  Creek.  The  Mohawk  tribe  Polytechnic  Institute  was  opened.  The  popu- 
of  Indians  had  a  palisaded  village  on  the  latton  of  Troy  was  now  7,859,  The  popnla- 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  on  an  island  tion  and  industries  increased  rapidly,  and  it 
formed  by  the  third  and  fourth  branches  of  became  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
the  Mohawk  River  at  its  mouth.  Hostilities  Its  collar  and  cuff  and  iron  industries  gave 
broke  out  between  tribes,  in  which  the  Mo-  its  growth  a  great  impetus.  Its  remoteness 
hawks  were  successful,  and  the  Mohe^ans  from  the  mines  has  caused  it  to  lose  its 
were  finally  driven  to  the  Connecticut  River,  supremacy  in  the  iron  industries,  but  the  col- 
The  Dutch  families,  who  afterward  took  pos-  lar  and  cuff  industry  has  steadily  increased, 
session  of  this  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Troy  has  had  several  destructive  fires.  The 
river,  found  a  natural  meadow  land,  and  they  most  notable  was  the  one  of  10  May  18^ 
called  it  "Pafraets'  Dael,"  "The  paradise  of  a  when  the  total  value  of  property  destroyed 
lazy  man,»  was    $2,677,892;    about;    800    buildings    were 

The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the  Mo-  burned. 
hawk  River,  opposite  Troy,  were  the  scene  The  village  of  Lansingburg  and  the  city 
of  much  activitj^  during  the  Revolutionary  of  Troy  ^raduallj^  grew  toward  each  other 
War.  The  American  army  encamped  here  to  until  the  dividing  line  was  not  apparent  to  the 
obstruct  the  march  of  Bur^oyne.  The  island  eye,  yet  each  maintained  its  separate  gov- 
which  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Mofaawk  emment  In  1900  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Indian  village,  above  referred  to,  was  forti-  legislature  annexing  Lansingburg  and  Other 
fied  on  its  north  side  by  earthworks,  under  outlying  territory  to  the  city  of  Troy.  This 
the  superintendence  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusco.  act  did  not  take  effect  until  I  Jan.  igoi,  too  late 
Geo.  Philip  Schuyler  commanded  the  Ameri-  to  receive  notice  in  the  United  States  census  of 
can  troops,  with  his  headquarters  at  Van  190a  However,  an  enumeration  was  taken  by 
Schaick's  house,  which  is  still  standing.  The  the  census  officials,  as  shown  in  the  census  re- 
fortifications  may  yet  be  plainly  seen.  From  ports,  giving  the  population  of  Greater  Troy  as 
these  islands  the  American  army  marched  75,057.  All  figures  given  in  this  article  which, 
north  under  Gen.  Gates,  who  succeeded  according  to  the  1910  census  figures  have  since 
Schuyler,  and  soon  afterward  fought  the  increased  to  76,813,  relate  to  Greater  Troy  and 
British  at  Schnylerville  in  what  is  known  as  its  population.  Consult:  Weise,  'Troy's  One 
the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Hundred  Years.' 

Three  miles  above  the  site  of  Troy  stood  AiiTHira  MxaUAU  Wight, 

a  nllage  called  New  City,  afterward  Lansing-  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  CotHmeree, 

bur^.     In  1787  New  City  had  nearly  500  in-  wyt™    Ohio    villace   countv-seat  of  Miami 

!l°"  S  ™°  L  .  ,J  ,       1,;  iS.^  ?"L,?,  ■»'»  »■"<•■  It  ="•'  of  Cincinnati.    It  I.  In  .n 

the  entmnsmg  Mtllm  who  bagan  to  m.e  i„„„j  .Jj  sioclt.r.i.ing  region,  .nd  hu 

horn    New    England,    seemg    its    adranUgot,  iidmU,  manufacturing  interna.    The  prin- 

located    here.     The    .ettlement    grew    ramdly,  j    ,  „„ufaciorles  are  plSiing  mlll^  foundrie., 

beinj  known  at  this  i.rne  as  'Van  der  Hey-  ^^  „„j  „^         „  factories,  and  a  floor  and 

J™"-       ''!r!;'*'J,?=""',l"S""f''J5',;"'J  gristmill.    There  i«  considerable  trade  in  farm 

to  Troj.    The  fill,  on  the  Pocstenk.ll  Creek  J„j  ^      products,  and  in  the  local  nanulac- 

were  taken  advanUge  of,  aiid  three  m.lU  were  ,^,^     The  edncational  institutions  are  a  high 

here  erected,  a  saw  mJl,  a  gnat  inill.  and  a  paper  j^^,     g^„    p,„ick's    Academy,   public    and 

mill,  the  last  the  firs    of  its  kind  in  northern  .„i,hVhools,  and  a  public  library.    The  two 

Srw\fei.Xh°ed*on"  gf  WySaiSlS  cS  fe"- >■""  "»""«'  "*"  °'  »=°«»^    ^ <»• 

Je°VtaTreSZe''d'S3rf''t^TSya,'?S  ^  Vo,' W.^...     See   W,„o»,a  .K.  M„- 

«3unty-seat  of  Rensselaer  County.  sukes. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  merchants  of  Troyea,  trwa,  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
Troy  supplied  large  quantities  of  provisions  partment  of  Aube,  and  formerly  of  the  province 
to  the  American  army,  Samuel  Willson,  who  of  Champagne,  103  miles  east-southeast  of  Paris 
slaughtered  cattle  and  packed  beet  in  Troy,  by  rail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seme.  Manj-  of 
supplied  his  beef  to  the  army  "packed  in  full  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  lined 
bound  barrels  of  white  oak.'  It  soon  became  with  medieval  timber  houses.  The  principal  edi- 
known  as  'Uncle  Sam's,"  as  Samuel  Willson  fices  are  the  cathedral,  a  splendid  sp«:imen  of 
was  familiarly  called,  and  from  this  grew  the  florid  Gothic;  the  churches  of  Saint  Urbam.  of 
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Saint  John,  and  of  Saint  Haddeine,  in  the  flam-  agreed  upon  on  due  notice  being  given  to  t}i% 

boyant  style ;  the  hdul-de-vilte,  the  prefecturt^  apposite  par^. 

the  hospital,  museum,  falais  it  juilice  and  pub-  Trace  of  God,  the  title  given  in  the  Middle 

lie  library,  containing  100,000  printed  volumes  Ages  to  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  private  war. 

and  nearly  5,000  manuscripts.     The .  manufac-  fare  introduced  by  the  Church  in  order  to  niiti 

tures  consist  of  cotlons.  woolens,  hosiery,  soap,  „tc  an   evil   which  it  was  unable  to  eradicate 

artificial  flowers,  paper,  gloves,  etc.    There  are  this  truce  of  God  provided  that  private  feucto 

numerous  worsted  and  cotton  mills,    It  carnea  should  cease,  at  least  on  the  holy  days,  from 

en  an  important  trade   in  gram,  wine,  brandy,  Thursday  evening  to   Sunday  evening   in  each 

colonial   produce,   famous  sausage^  hemp,  wax,  „eek :  also  during  the  whole  season  of  Advent 

wool,  wood,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc.    The  town  was  and  Lent,  and  on  the  octaves  of  the  great  fes- 

m  existence  previous  to  the  conquest  ot   Gaul  tivals.     This  salutary  regulation  was  first  intro- 

by  the  Rpnians,  by  whom  it  was  called  Augusto-  j^^j  in  1033  in  Aquitaiue,  then  in  France  and 

bona.     The  Treaty  of  Troycs  between   Charles  Burgundy,   ^nder   William    the    Conqueror    it 

yi.  and  Hairy  V.   of  England   was   concluded  ^as  introduced  into  England,  and  in   1071  into 

in    142a     Nine  years   later  the  English  were  the  Netherlands.     At  many  councils  it  was  a 

expelled  by  Joan  of  Arc  _  chief  subject  of  discussion,  and  was  enjoined  by 

Troyon,      trwa-yoii.      Constant      French  special   decrees.     Whoever  engaged  in   private 

painter;  b.  Sevres  25  Aug.   1810;  d.  Faris  21  warfare  on  the  prohibited  days  was  excommuni- 

Feb.  1865.    He  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  cated.     The  truce  of  God  was  also  extended  to 

of  the  French  'Natura lists,'  and  was  trained  as  certain  places,  as  churches,  convents,  hospitals, 

a  painter  on  porcelain.     His  pictures  rank  high  churchyards,  etc.,  and  certain  persons,  as  clergy- 

among  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  cattle  men,  peasants,  merchants,  pilgrims,  and  in  gen- 

and  landscapes  rival  the  best  productions  of  the  eral,   all    defenseless   persons.     At   the    Council 

Dutch  school.    There  are  several  good  examples  of  Clermont  (1095)  it  was  made  to  include  all 

of  his  work  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu-  Crusaders.     This  institution  died  out  when  the 

seum,  and  among  them  <Cow,'   and  'Landscape  rulers   of   the   various   countries   became   strong 

and     Cattle.'      Consult:     Dumesnil,     'Constant  enough   to   curb  effectually  their  turbulent  and 

Tfoyon*  (1888);  and  Hustin,  'Les  Naturalisiea  powerful  subjects. 

Fran(ais>   (i8(»3).  Track  Fanning.     See  HoaTicuLTUmt 

„,  .TroM,  tro'tha    or  &«!  Jos6,  san  ho-sa'  .^^^^  System,  the  practice  of  paying  the 

Philippines,  a    suburb  of  the   citj-   of   Manila  ^         ^f  workman  in  ^ds  instead  of  money, 

occopymg  the  centre  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  -j-^f  ,       j^^,   pre^iled    in   various    places 

the  city,  southeast  of  Tondo.     The  people  are        j  ^^.^^      particularly  in  the  mmine  and  manu- 

largely  engaged  m  the  mechamral   industries;  factu ring   districts   of  Great    Britafn,    and   the 

diere  are  also  a  few  Chinese  and  native  rest-  ^o^kmeS    have   often    had    to    pay   exorbitant 

dents  of  the  upper  class.  p.i^.^,  for  their  goods.    Several  ^ts  of  pariia- 

Tni'ant  School,  the  popular  name  for  a  ment  have  been  passed  with  the  object  of 
school  or  reformatory  for  truant  or  vagabond  abolishing  the  system.  In  the  United  States  die 
children;  organized  under  State  auspices  and  system  is  practically  followed  in  some  parts  of 
managed  by  the  State  educational  officials.  In  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  where  miners  are 
1850,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  permitting  the  paid  in  store  checks ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
lunishment  of  truancy  by  confinement.  New  or  month  their  wages  have  been  consumed  by 
.iampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con-  rent,  supplies,  groceries,  and  other  necessaries 
necticut  made  similar  legislation  before  1865;  of  jjfe 
and  New  York  and  other  cities  made  like  pr<>-  Truckee,  triik-«',  a  river,  the  outlet  of 
visions:  but  where  the  law  was  not  a  dead  Lake  Tahoe  in  California.  It  flows  north,  then 
letter,  habitual  truants  were  classed  as  'ju^fm^  ^^^^  jj^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,l,^„  ^^^h.  enter- 
disorderly  persons"  and  were  sent  to  almshouses  .  pyramid  Lake,  which  has  no  apparent  outlet 
er  reformatories.  In  1880,  Massachusetts  began  .j,*  ^  ;  ^  J  i,  i^ng.'^'^Reno,  Nev.. 
o  establish  cpuntv  schoos  for  truants  In  pw  ;,  ^^  ^^.^  important  town  on  the  river. 
there  were  in  the  United  States  six  county  ..,  .  ™  .  .  .  .-  »• 
schools  and  seven  city  schools  of  this  nature.  True,  Alfred  Charles,  American  sUtisti- 
five  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  cian:  b.  Middletown,  Conn.,  5  June  iBsj  He 
Chicago.  Many  States  and  cities  provide  for  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.; 
the  arrest  of  truants  and  their  being  replaced  in  and  after  a  .ost-graduate  course  at  Harvard, 
the  public  schools,  a  method  followed  m  conti-  1882-4,  was  a,i  instructor  at  Wesleyan  1884-8. 
ncntal  Europe,  where  there  are  no  institutions  He  then  entered  the  United_  States  Department 
exactly  parallel  to  Che  American  truant  school,  of  Agriculture;  was  editor  in  the  office  of  the 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  two  provisions  for  experiment  station  in  1889-go,  was  vice-director 
school  offenders,  the  day  industrial  and  the  of  the  same  in  i8gi-2,  becominf;  director  of  die 
truant  schools,  based  on  the  Industrial  Schools  experiment  station  in  1893.  He  is  editor-in-chief 
Act  ot  1866,  for  "any  child  found  habitually  of  the  'Experiment  Station  Record*  and  the 
wandering,  or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  'Experiment  Station  Work,>  and  has  supervision 
the  company  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  ot  expenditures  for  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
persons,  or  reputed  criminals";  or  any  child  t ions  in  all  the  Slates  and  Territories,  as  wdl 
whose  parents  neglect  to  provide  for  its  instruc-  as  of  investigations  in  irrigation,  and  agricul- 
tion,  ture  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

Truce,  a  temporary  snspension  of  hostili-  True,  Frederick  William,  American  biolo- 

ties  between  two  armies  or  states  for  negotiation  gist:    b.   Middletown,   Conn.,   8  July    1858.    He 

or  other  purposes.     A  truce  to  become  binding  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 

requires  the  sanction  of  the  commander-in- chief.  New  York  in  1878;  entered  the  government  ser- 

but  may  be  ended  before  the  period  previously  vice  in  1878;  and  was  expert  special  agent  on 
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TRUEBLOOD— TRUMBULL 

fisheries    for  the    loth  census,   iSrg.     He  was         Trupllo,  troo-hil'yo,  or  Tnudllo,  Peru  the 

cnralor  of  the  department  of  mammalia  at  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Libertad.  situated 

United  States  Museum  1881-92,  and  executive  close  to  the  Pacific  coast.  300  miles  northwest 

curator  iSga-?.    In  the  year  last  named  he  was  of  Lima.     It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 

af^winted  head  curator  of  the  department  of  a  cathedral,  a  national  college,  and  a  university 

biol<^y  at  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The  port  is   Salavery,  connected  with  the  city 

He    has    written    'Review    of   the    Family   of  by  a  short  railroad.    Pop.  11 000 

i^^'L'^i     •      ■     T.      «.      ,        .  Trumbull,  trum-hiil,  Annie  EUot,  American 

Tnic-blocxl.  Benjamm  FranUm,  American  novelist,  daughter  of  J.   H.  TrumbuU    (q.v.)  : 

pubhast:liSaIen^Ind.,  25N0V.  1847     Hewas  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  z  March  1857.     She  was 

graduated    from    Earlham    College,,  Richmond,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  High   School  in 

Ind.,  in  186^  and  entered  the  mimstry  of  th«  1876  and  has  published:  'A  Cape  Cod  Wcek> 
^°"'i^  .*'^  w'w*  J*"  ,n?\''^''V;      ^%^^     (1898);    <Rod^    Salvation'     (18^8)  ;    'Mistress 

president  of  Wilmington  (Ohio)  College  1874-9,  Content    Cradock'     (1899)  ;     <Sfc'£     Common 

and  of  Penn  College,  pskaloosa,  Iowa,  1879-90.  Way*    (1903) ;  and  Othwiiirka. 
In    1890   he   became   foreign   secretary   of  ttie  t-™!,??!!  n„j       V  """^  ^  „  ~  „, 

Philadelphia  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  and  k  .rT^T^  Qnrdon,  brother  of  H.  C  Trum- 

sincc  1892  has  been  secretary  of  the  American  ?-™„  ^I'^i'    American    artist:    b.    StoninMon, 

Peace   Society,,  in  Boston.     He  has  published  S;5™^S  May  1841  id.  Hartford,  Cona,  28  Dec. 

•The  Federation  of  the  Worid'    (899) ;  and  a  I??i  ^5  '«"''?e<l  *"»  """t  m  Hartford  and  New 

translation   of   Kant's    «2ura    ewigen    Frieden*  X*^*^    ^^  ^"^  '"  ^'":^!=s  o*  fish  that  he  achieved 

C,Of„i  his  reputation,  and  his  most  noted  works  were 

TvLVfl  V.  u  ^-     t     ^      Over  the  FalP;    <A   Plunge   for  Lite';  and 

Truffle^  sabterranean  saprophytic  fungi  c a  Critical  Moment'    He  wis  the  illustrator  of 

(q.v,)    chiefly  European  r«6«-j«tf,  the  mwelia  the  work  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Slosson, 

of  which  ^ow  m  leaf-mold.    Their  fmctifica-  <The  China  Hunters'   Club,»   and  was  author 

tions  are  edible,  solid  tuber-like  bodies,  ranginy  of  the  work  entitled  <Names  and  Portraiu  of 

from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  potato.  Birds  *  ^ "  1  aiia  ui 

and  tiltimateiy   set  free  by  the   decay  of  the  mj v  «    t,     _  -,,         ,  , 

mycelium.    There  are  several  species  of  trufBes,        .^^T??*''"?:  S^°^  ^^^U  American  author 

which  are  not  only  nutritious  but  very  much  5°'i,^!^'*?^- ,'^  ^l^'^oEtS"'  *^°°°-  V""^  '^30; 

esteemed  for  their  aromatic  flavor  and  piquant  °' /  P''t^S^I?.'  ^^-'  |  ^«=-  ^^^S-    He  was  edu- 

taste,  and  are  used  in  fine  cooking,  pates,  etc  S^"**    "    Williston    Serainary,    East    Hampton, 

Although  white  truffles  are  somewhat  m  demand,  ^r^-'  and^at  first  engaged  in  railroad  business 

it  is  the  black  or  queen  truffles  (Tuber  cibarium,  ="       i"!u     \        ■'"  ^^°  became  State  mission- 

T.  astivum,  or  T.  melanospfrmu^),  of  England  ^  "'  '-"«  American  Sunday  School  UniDn  for 

and  France,  which  are  in  most  demand,  those  £*■,?"* S'.'="*-  .  ^^  ^^.^  ordained  to  the  Congre- 

of    Perigord    being    considered    as    the    finest.  Rational  is  I  mimstry  in  1862,  entered  the  Union 

These  are  of  varying  size,  and  have  a  gray  or  ^^y  ,J^  chapla.n,  and  served  through  the  war 

seal-brown  or  nearly  black  skin,  which  is  peb-  *'"^  "«  exception  of  a  portion  of  1863,  when 

bled,  or  warty,  with  small  angular  protuberances.  "*=  "^  "^!<^  a  prisoner  by  the  Confederates.    He 

The  firm  interior,  with  such  a  texture  as  has  ?^%  "T^'Plu     ""^sionary   secretary   for    New 

an  immature  puff-ball,  is  also  dark-brown,  some-  f-"s'V*  °'  tne  American  Sunday  School,  Union 

what  mottled  by  reason  of  its  chambered  struc-  '"  ^865,  normal  secretary,  m  1871,  and  in  1875 

ture,   and  reticulated  with  the  white  films  of  ^^.  ^f^P''^^  'f  Philadelphia.    He  purchased  the 

hyphi.    Truffles  are  practically  never  cultivated,  =»',''*  ,"i^'^^\  ""    I""^    Philadelphia    ,'Sunday- 

in  spite  of  various  attempts,  but  are  occasionally  ^'^''-?°l.  ?^'^" ' .  "^  ^V*^  i;^"  and  was  its  .editor 

cared  for  »n  Ji'/a.    They  thrive  best  in  limestone  "™  I"J    ^^^-    J^^    discovered   the    site   of 

soils,  and  hi  such  light,  moist,  but  well-drained  Kadesh-bamea  on  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 

woodlands,  as   are  frequented   by  the  various  ""V'^'^'^"?  *  JS-'?'^  °i  £^.P'|^'"  ,'^'-    "'f 

species  of  trees  near  which  the  truffles  prefer  to  7°^^  "><^'4^.?:   'The,  Sabbath  School  CpnMrt' 

e5iist-possibly  on  their  decaymg  roots.    The  fi^?U  .  ^^S    J^^^V'^^cP^i^'"-     A'^^M 

tubers  are  entirely  subterranean,  occurring  either  c     ■  f   t"V  w  o  ^^^li'./^'^'"   '"   Outat^l 

deep  m  the  ground  or  dose  to  the  surface,  ripen  Social  Life'  ,(1894) !     War   Memories   of  an 

in  winter,  and  are  dug  out,  either  laboriously  by  Army  Chaplam'    (1898);    'Old  Tmie   Student 

unaided  man  with  a  sharp  spud,  or  by  the  aid  Volunteers>  {1902);  etc. 

of   do^  and  pigs.     The  latter  are  commonly  Trumbull,    James    Hammond,    American 

used  m   Perigord,  their  rooting  instincts,  and  philologist,  brother  of  H.  C.  Trumbull  (q.v.)  : 

fine  nose  for  scent  being  turned  to  account    A  b.  Stonington,  Conn,  ao  Dec  1821;  d.  Hartford, 

trained   sow   will   sniff   the   peculiar,   pervasive  Conn.,  5  Aug.  1897.    He  was  educated  at  Yale, 

odor  exhaled  by  a  ripe  tuber,  and  will  make  assisted   Rev.  James   H.   Linsley  in  compiling 

directly  for  it,  either  laying  it  bare  or  uprooting  catalogues  of  the  mammalia,  reptiles,  fishe^  and 

the  solitary  tuber,  to  be  rewarded  with  an  acorn  shells  of  Connecticut  in  1842-3,  was  assistant 

or  chestnut    Good  intelligent  sows  in  a  prolific  secretarjr  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1847-^ 

forest  will  unearth  lO  or  12  pounds  of  truffles  and  again  in  1858-61,  and  secretary  during  the 

in  a  day,  which  will  bring  in  a  good  price.    Dogs  Civil  War,  1861-5,    He  was  corresponding  secre- 

are  also  used  in  the  same  manner,  especially  by  tary  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Socie^  in 

poachers.    The  red  truffle  (Melanogaiter  varie-  1849-63,  and  its  president  in  1863-89.    In  1863-QI 

galtu)    is,    like    the    false   truffle    (Scleroderma  he  was  librarian  of  the  Walkinson  Library  of 

I'ulgare),  allied  to  the  pufF-balls;  and  Terfesia  Reference  at, Hartford,  was  an  original  member 

leottit  is  the  white,  potato-like  truffle  of  Italy,  of  the  American   Philological  Society  from  its 

The  African  species  of  Terfezia  and  Tirmannia,  organization  in   1869,  and  was  its  president  in 

somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  in  some  parts  of  1874-5.    He  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad- 

Algeria  and  Tunis   form   an    important   food-  emy  of    Sciences   in    1872   and    was   appointed 

supply  for  the  people,  lecturer    on    the    Indian    languages  fl|    North 
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America  at  Yale  in  1873-    He  prepared  the  cata-  Trumbull's  ^Poetical  Worits'  were  collected  in 

logue  of  Americana  belonging  to  George  Brinley  1820.     Consult  the  ejccellent  account  in  Tyler, 

which  added  much  to  his  reputation  as  a  bibli-  'Literary  History  of  the  A^nerican  Revolnbon^ 

ographer,  and  devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  (1897). 

life  to  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  and  v(>-  TnunbuU,  John.  American  artiat:  b. 
cabulaiy  from  John  Ehots  Indian  Bible,  which  Lebanon,  Conn.,  6  June  i?56!  d.  New  York 
he  was  reputed  to  be  the  onljr  l.v.ng  American  „  Nov.  1843.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
able  to  read.  His  manuscript  was  published  j^  ^^^  studied  painting  in  Boston;  served  in 
under  the  title  <Natick  Dictionanr*  {ij»3).  H.s  the  Revolutionary  Warf  and  in  178a  went  to 
otherworksmcude:<Cdonia!  Records  of  Con-  England  to  study  under  West,  but  was  im- 
necticut'  (3  vols.,  1850-9)  i  "The  Best  Method  prisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  forced  to 
of  Studying  the  Indian  Languages'  {1871):  feave  the  country.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
'Historical  >Iotes  on  the  Constitution  of  Con-  England  and  became  the^  pupii  of  West  In 
necticut>  (1872) ;  'Indian  Names  of  Places  in  ,^  j.^  produced  his  first  Kstorical  picture,  the 
and  on  the  ^B^rders  of  Connecticut  with  Inter-  <^^ttlc  of  Bunker  HiU' ;  which  wal  soon  foU 
pretetions'  (1^1);  'Memorial  History  of  Hart-  i^wed  by  the  'Death  of  Montgomery  Before 
ford  County*  (3  vols,  1886) ;  etc  Quebec'  and  <Sortie  o£  the  ^rrison  from 
Tnimbun,  John,  American  jurist  and  poet;  Gihraltar.*  _  In  1817  he  was  empkiyed  by  Con- 
b.  Westbury  (novj  Watcrbuiy),  Conn.,  04  April  B«ss  to,  paint  four  pictures  for  the  rotunda  of 
1750;  d.  Detroit,  Mich.,  10  May  1831.  Gradu-  P^^  Capitol  at  Washington,  namely  'The  Dec- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1767,  he  began  in  1770  to  con-  laration  of  Independencc,>  the  'Surrender  of 
tribute  to  the  Conneclkut  JoHrnai  and  New  Burgoyne,>  the  'Surrender  of  Comwallis.'  and 
Hiwen  Pott-Boy  a  series  of  essays  called  'The  ^^  'Resignation  of  Washington  at  Annapolis.* 
Correspondent,'  patterned  after  <The  Specta-  Hewas  for  many  ™rsmgaged  in  finishing  his 
tor'  in  whiA  be  satirized  the  controversial  akrtchea,  many  of  which,  together  with  por- 
writers  of  the  time  and  the  American  slave-  H?'^  ^^  ""?'*'  P  °i?  P*"*^"'  M  pi'^ures  in 
traffic;  and  published  in  that  year  'An  Essay  on  all,  he  surrendered  to  Yale  College  in  considera- 
thc  Use  and  Advantages  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  In  tipn  of  an  annuity  of  $ipoa  Consult  his  <Auto- 
1771  he  became  a  tutor  In  Yale,  and  began  the  biography'  iVi^i). 

study  of  law,  which  he  continued  in  John  TrumbuU,  Jona^mn,  American  patriot:  b. 
Adams'  Boston  office  in  1773,  in  which  year  be  Lebanon,  Conn,  la  Oct  1710;  d.  there  17  Aug, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  at  New  1785.  Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1^27,  h« 
Haven  in  1774-^,  at  Westbuiy  in  1776-51,  and  studied  theology  and  was  licensed,  but  in  1731 
from  that  time  at  Hartford.  In  1789-9S  he  was  left  the  ministry  for  the  law,  was  a  member  of 
State's  attorney  for  Hartford  County,  in  1703  the  Assembly  in  I733>  its  speaker  in  1739.  and 
and  1800  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  1801-7  deputy-^ vernor  in  1767-8.  From  1769  until  his 
was  judge  of  the  Conneaicut  Superior  Cour^  resignation  in  1783  he  was  governor.  During 
and  in  1808-19  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  From  the  Revolution  he  worked  with  vigor  for  inde- 
1835  he  resided  at  Detroit  His  ^Progress  of  pendence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
Dulness'  (part  i.  1772;  part  il  1773)  was  his  "Brother  Jonathan'  (q.v.).  that  being  Washing- 
first  elaborate  work  in  verse.  It  was  a  clever  ton's  familiar  name  for  him.  He  was  the  only 
satire  on  the  defective  culture  of  contemporary  colonial  governor  to  take  the  popular  side  in 
American  soeie^,  and  its  epigrammatic  ndicule  the  struggle;  and  when  notified  by  Washington 
made  a  great  stir.  But  he  is  known  for  'Mc-  (August  1776)  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  army, 
Fingal'  (1782),  a  burlesque  epic,  in  the  metre  called  for  nine  more  regiments  of  350  each, 
and  much  in  the  style  ot^  'Hudibras,'  which  it  in  addition  to  the  five  Connecticut  regiments 
follows,  however,  without  sacrifice  of  origi-  already  sujipHed.  These  troops  arrived  at  New 
nality.  It  admirably  developed  the  humorous  York  just  in  time  to  meet  the  British  advance. 
characteristics  of  that  disturbed  time,  and  from  In  1766-g  Trumbull  was  also  chief  justice  of  the 
the  first  had  an  unprecedented  popularity.  Its  superior  court  of  Connecticut,  and  as  such  he 
hero  is  Souire  McFingal,  a  Scottish-American  has  been  highly  praised  by  Bancroft  Consult 
Tory  politician  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  gift  the  *Life'  1^  Stuart  (1857). 
for  tedious  and  inflated  speechifying,  his  Whig  TrumbuU,  Jonathan.  American  politician, 
opponent,  Honorius,_  seems  to  be,  accord-  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Lebanon,  Conn,  a6 
jng  to  Tyler,  a  portrait  of  John  Adams.  It  was  March  1740;  d.  there  7  Aug.  iScjg.  He  was 
the  most  representative  of  the  distinctly  literary  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1759,  and  prior  to 
productions  of  the  Revolution,  to  whose  move-  the  Revolution  was  a  member  of  the  Conneclicirt 
tnent  it  greatly  contributed.  No  contempo-  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  House,  He  was 
raneous  record  presents  so  well  the  thought  of  paymaster-general  in  the  Continental  army,; 
the  period.  In  pointedness,  in  ingenuity  of  1775-80,  and  military  secretary  to  Washington, 
rhyme,  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  its  ludi-  1780-3.  He  sat  in  Congress  1789-95,  being 
crous  narrative,  it  is  admirable.  Many  extracts  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I79>-S, 
such  as :  „as   United  States  senator   i79S-*,  lieutenant- 

r  of  Connecticut  1796-8,  and  governor 
.  j)8  tiU  his  death. 
TntmbuU,  Lyman,  American  politician:  b. 

passed  into  the  general  anthology  of  quotations.  Colchester,  Conn.,  12  Oct  1813;  d.  Chicago,  111, 

It  was  reprinted  by  Lossing,  with  introduction  25  June  1896.     He  studied  law  in  Georgia,  was 

and  notes,  in  1S57,  and  another  edition  of  it  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in   Belleville, 

appeared  in  1881.     In  all,  about  40  editions  have  III.,    in    1837.      He    was    secretary    of    state    of 

been   circulated  in  the  United   States  and  Eng-  Illinois  in   1841-2;  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 

land.     For  its  full  understanding  the  work  now  Court  of  the  State  in  1848-53.     He  was  United 

requires  some  study  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  States  senator  1855-73,  and  although  formerly 
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TRUMPET— TKUUPBTS,  FEAST  OP 

«  Democrat,  became  prominent  as  a  Republican,  northern    greenhouses.      Btgnonia    veniuta    ol 

He  secured  the  passage  of  the  14U1  Amendment;  Brazil   is   another   greenhonse    climber   in   the 

and   was  one   of   the   Republicans    who   voted  North,  but  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  warm 

a^inst   the   impeachment   of   Andrew   Johnson,  climates.      Its    hanging,    slring-like    shoots    are 

After  1872  he  supported  the  Democratic  party.  clothed  with  axillary  and  terminal  clusters  of 

Trumpet,  a  musical  wind-instrument,  gen-  ^"^(S^  tubular   orange-yellow   flowers,  for  four 

«ally  made  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  silver,  or  five  feet  of  their  length.    The  cross-vine,  or 

The  orchestral  or  slide  trumpet  consUts  of  a  quarter-vme    (B.    crungera)    of   the    southern 

tube  about  sV^  feet  long,  twice  curved,  and  end-  United   States,   so  called  because  a   transverse 

ing  in  a  belL    The  slide  is  on  the  second  curve,  section  of  the  stem  shows  a  cruciform  marking, 

The  scale  of  the  slide  trumpet  begins  with  A  js  also  known  asthe  tendnled  trumpet-flower. 

sharp  in  the  first  space  of  the  bass  stave,  and  The  leaves  are  pinnate  with  only  two  leaflets, 

extends  to  C  above  the  treble  stave,  but C below  ana  terminate  m  a  branched  tendril;  the  flowers 

the  bass  stave  can  be  produced.     The  natural  are   large  and,  campanulate  with    undulate   or 

notes  arc  C  (below  bass),  C  (octave),  G,  middle  slightly  lobed  hmb  borne  in  few-flowered  cymes. 

C,  E,  G,  B  flat,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  flat,  B,  C,  Celsemmm    sempervtrens,     formerly    classified 

A  univalve  trumpet  was  introduced  by  Bassett  in  among  bignonias,  is  not  only  called  yellow  jas- 

1876.      The   addition   of  the   valve   greatly   im-  mine,    but    also    the    evergreen    trumpet-flower.- 

proves  the  slide  trumpet  in  respect  of  accuracy  Various  species  of  Solandra,  BninfeUia,  Catalfa, 

and  completeness  without  injuring  its  charac-  and  ^a(«ro,  are  known  as  t  rum  pet -flowers ;  es- 

teristic  tone  in  any  way.    The  trumpet,  from  its  pecially  tropical  tree-species  of  Datura,  such  as 

exciting  effect,  is  well-fitted  for  military  music.  m  Java  form  boundary  hedges  about  the  coffee 

Tn.«.u»  fi.h     n,  Tr..nn.t*r    nn»   nf   thi.  Plantations,   and   are   a   marked   feature   in   the 

«oJrprr,arfood-fiIrp^  IZ^ly'^'^i  t^^^^-  o?ea^de^Hkf no&olrnS^^^ 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  ranges  from  30  "^^!  "  5"  oIeander-!ike,  poisonous  plant  with 
to  60  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  c^sidered  the  jfl^^dSu^'^'Zf^-r.^^^V^Zl?^  ^",'^ 
best  flavored  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  New  Zea-  !!  known  as  yellow-oleander,  or  trumpet-flower; 
land,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia.  Large  "  ^^  luxur.an  ly  m  Florida.  _ 
numbers  are  smoked  and  sent  into  the  interior.  Trumpet  Shell,  a  large  marine  gasteropod 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  species  of  Untan  vanefatus}  of  the  South  Seas.  The 
fishes  belonging  to  the  small  families  Auloila-  shell,  which  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  is 
viida,  FislHianida  and  Maerorkamphoiidtt,  all  white  mottled  m  irregular  spiral  rows  with  ruddy 
belonging  to  the  order  Hemibrattchii,  and  all  brown  and  yellow,  deepening  into  chestnut  at 
having  the  facial  bones  much  elongated  to  form  the  point;  mterior  white;  lip  wilh  smooth  white 
a  tube  bearing  the  small  nearly  or  quite  tooth-  ridge  on  a  black  ground.  It  is  employed  by 
less  mouth  at  the  end.  They  are  fishes  of  the  Australian  natives  and  the  South  Sea  Island- 
peculiar  aspect,  the  body  as  well  as  the  head  "s  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the  shell  for  this  pur- 
being  elongated  and  sometimes  protected  by  bony  pose  a  round  hole  is  bored  at  the  side,  about 
Elates,  and  in  the  Fistutariida  the  caudal  fin  one  fourth  the  length  from  the  tip,  and  a  loud 
ears  a  pair  of  long,  slender  filaments.  These  hoarse  sound  is  produced  by  blowing  across 
fishes  are  variously  known  also  as  tobacco-pipe  the  hole,  as  a  performer  plays  a  flute.  While 
fishes,  comet-fishes,  snipe-fishes  and  bellows-  blowing,  the  right  hand  is  placed  in  the  cavity  o£ 
fishes,  all  these  names  having  reference  to  the  the  shell.  The  large  conch  shells  of  the  West 
tubular  snout  They  are  tropical,  and  species  of  Indies  are  frequently  pierced  and  used  for  the 
each  family  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  same  purpose, 

southern  waters  of  the  United  States.  TmiBpetar,  a  genus  {Psophia)  of  wading- 
Trumpet-SowerB,  plants  belonging  to  the  birds,  related  to  the  cranes,  found  in  South 
allied  genera  Tecoma  and  Bi^nonia,  having  America,  and  so  named  from  their  hollow  cry. 
trusses  of  gaily-colored  flowers  with  funnel-form  which  results  from  the  peculiar  conformation 
corollas.  T.  grandHiora  is  the  showy  trumpet-  of  ^^^  windpipe  or  trachea.  The  bill  is  short  and 
flower  or  trumpet-creeper  from  China,  with  stout,  and  except  for  their  long  legs  and  necks 
drooping,  salmon-yellow  and  scarlet  fiowers  these  birds  resemble  fowls.  The  most  familiar 
three  inches  broad,  but  is  not  so  hardy  as  Amer-  species  la  the  golden -breasted  trumpeter  (P. 
ican  T.  radicatu,  which  is  a  very  common  shrub  crejnlans),  which  is  readily  tamedjand  becomes 
of  the  South,  and  is  called  Virginia  trumpet-  a  favorite  inmate  of  tiie  house.  The_head  and 
flower  by  foreigners.  It  climbs  high  by  rootlets,  "«*  art  velvety-black;  the  breast  is  glossy- 
sending  out  long,  pendulous  sprays  with  opposite  g>"scn;  the  back  gray;  and  the  wings,  tail,  and 
Sinuate  leaves,  and  ends  in  a  corymb  of  tubular  under  parts  black.  This  species,  like  the  other% 
owers  orange  colored  as  to  the  tubes,  and  '"ves  in  the  forests  in  flocks;  and  feeds  upon 
expanding  into  a  five-lobed  scarlet  limb.  Both  'ruit,  seeds,  and  insects.  They  run  swiftly  but 
of  these  species  are  planted  extensively,  as  seldom  fly.  The  eggs,  numbering  10  or  12,  are 
ornamental  vines,  to  cover  walls,  verandahs,  etc  light-green  in  color,  and  are  deposited  in  a  mere 
The  yellow  elder,  or  upright  trumpet-flower  hole  scratched  in  the  ground.  Only  about  five 
(T.  statu),  is  an  evergreen  shruh  of  erect  other  species  arc  known,  all  belonging  to  the 
growth  introduced  from  Central  America,  and  single  genus  and  constituting  the  family 
growing  readily  in  southern  Florida.    The  leaves  Piopkida, 

are  pinnate,  and  immense  panicles  of  golden-  Trumpets,  Feaat  of,  a  Jewish  feast  on  the 

yellow  flowers  bend  down  the   branches  with  first  day  of  the  7th  month  (Tisri),  which  was 

the  weight  of  their  bloom.     The  Cape  honey-  to  be  kept  as  'a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing 

suckle    (T.   capensU)    is  an  evergreen  climber  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation."     No  servile 

which  can  be  trained  into  shrub  form,  and  is  work  was  to  be  done  in  it;  but  an  offering 

useful  for  Florida;  it  can  also  be  grown  as  a  of  fire  was  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (I.ev. 

climber,  or  like  T.  tmithii,  as  a  pot-plant,  in  xxiii.  23-^5) •    It  preceded  by  10  days  the  Great 
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.-.    ,_, ,.     —   Numbers   (xxix.  tinued  afterward „, 

_  _,,  _.. —  „.:  added  as  to  the  'offering  of  poor  and  Trusd«ll  remained  superintendert  until 

fire,*  which  was  to  include  the  burnt  offering,  a  his  death.    He  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of 

meat  offering,  and  a  sin  offering.    The  first  of  Chicago  in  1885. 

Tisri  was  New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year.  It  Trnia,  in  surgery,  an  appliance  for  the 
IS  still  observed  as  a  Jewish  festival.  prevention  of  rupture  or  hernia  (q.v.),  or  for 
Trunk,  an  oblong  box  or  bag  constituted  "Ceping  the  injured  parts  in  place  when  reduced. 
of  wood,  leailier,  or  metal,  used  by  travelers  as  1*  consists  of  a  pad  of  wood,  hard  rubber,  or 
a  recepiable  for  clothing  and  other  personal  "'her  hard  material,  or  of  soft  rubber  filled 
belongings.  In  the  18th  century  few  trunks  with  water  —  a  water-pad  — for  compressing  the 
or  valises  were  needed  as  there  was  little  trav-  aperture  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes, 
eling.  The  business  of  manufacture  was  then  ^''  31  inguinal  hernia  this  pad  is  held  in  place 
generally  conducted  by  those  who  were  sad-  ^V  "  steel-spring  band,  or  some  metallic  band 
diery  and  harness  makers.  In  New  York  In  molded  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the  body,  passing 
1840  there  were  11  makers,  and  in  1901  ihere  wholly  or  partly  about  the  hips,  and  assisted  by 
were  five  large  factories  whose  sales  amounted  a  leather  strap.  Usually  one  or  two  pads  are 
fto  2,000,000.  In  the  United  Slates  in  nxis  there  attached  to  the  band  posteriorly  where  pressure 
were  373  establishments  engaged  in  ihc  manu-  is  exerted  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  spine, 
facture  of  trunks  and  valises,  employing  q.cgi  A  fair  temporary  truss  may  be  made  of  a  com- 
persons  and  paying  out  $4,130,034  in  wages,  press  of  cloth,  cotton,  oakum,  etc.,  held  in  place 
The  cost  of  materials  used  represents  an  outlay  by  adhesive  plaster  and  a  spica  bandage.  Ap 
of  $1,107,785,  and  the  value  of  produced  goods  umbilical  hernia  may  be  kept  in  place  by  a  pad, 
$i8,643.5i3cii  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  cloth  bandage. 
Trunk-back.  See  Leather-turtle.  An  ill-fitting,  uncomfortable  truss  does  harm, 
T^.-b  Aoh  A  •  .  I  £  1.  I  1.  J  while  a  proper  one  not  only  affords  comfort 
Truok-flata.  A  variety  of  fish  of  the  order  hut  is  lometTmf*  nirativi. 
Hectognathi  and  ihe  sub-order  Oslracodtrmt.  O"'^  *»'"<;"t"ss  curative. 
See  Coffer-fish.  .  Tniw,  m  architecture,  a  combination  01 
T««b.  h«»  ,  \,.„A  (  .1  —  J  u  t  timbers,  or  of  iron-work,  or  of  both  together, 
Tnink-hoae,a  kind  of  short  wide  breeches  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  an  unyielding  frame! 
gathered  in  above  the  Imees,  or  immediately  The  simplest  example  of  a  truss  U  the  priodpal 
under  them,  and  distinguished  accordmg  to  their  or  main  eouple  of  a  roof  in  which  the  tie- 
peculiar  cut  as  French,  Gallic,  or  Venetian,  beam  is  suspended  in  the  middle  by  the  king- 
^is  gatinent  prevailed  during  the  time  of  post  to  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  rte 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  meeting  of  the  rafters. 

Tniro,    troo'rC,    Thomu    Wilde,    Baroit,         Tma*      rn^^.niu     tu.  j-  ^-     .-     . 

■     English  statesman:  b.   London  7  July   1782;   d  AmTn^n  .«r.^^  .""      d.stmctively 

himKlt  faniOTS  by  hi,  conduct  o(  the  eue.    H=  E  "'   ;r7(.^m  l,„      ™''aP""'>  .<1,«"''"I 

enteed  Parli.mnt  In  183:,  sitting  for  Newark-  ^l  J?"J',   SuwJ  „/  r  ?  TV"'°"«I  >"•. 

on-Trat,  and  conlino.d  to  hold  that  .eal  nntll  SLJ  .    »L    ,, m.iuiL      ?  .t  '   """.'  S  " 

1841,  with  the  exception  of  the  yean  1832-5.  Sf  Se  S,™!.  Tth^  ii  ■,  i  5  ,  ""■"F""" 
iK   aubKQuently    reire«nted    Worcester  intil         pl.'i^S  1'  i,      7  %         r'  °J  *'"' 

1850  whm  he  tiok  lis  place  i>t  the  House  of  The  „T,  '  1  tnS.  »/  .     ".     '^'•'f'^"'-- 

Lo>di     He  was  appointrf  Solicilor-Gene.»l  In  S„Xd1S>ri™  ta  ™.,t.J  »  .     f  f""'"'-  "'" 

1839,  and  Attorney-General  in  1841,  thongh  he  Sn,  „f  ,S^i     !f  T  •  ""™' 

occupied  the  latter  office  bnt  a  f™  .Months     He  f^'T?  °'jj'  '"""'"j,  "«'"j  comprise    sat- 

intrcSuced  Rowland  Hill's  postal  refonn  plan  St.', 'Z  iiKS^^  '"  "''"  "''  ""■ 

to   the   House   in   1843.  and   in    1846  was   re-  ^TrJ^tf^SXS'    „  .■        ■• 

appointed  Attorney-General  by  Lonl  Hussell,  an  .m '°  ^™„;"''  '°  "  "">""■,  "".■'•H"",  .PW- 

oMce  which   he   Vacated  a   few   day.   later  to  S  ,  °?„rtMri  S™J  ".^        ""*  """■.?'*•■■ 

become  chief  ja.lice  of  the  court  if  coutnron  eommerct    hint,?  '„.  ,^,;  .     J  '  »","?'  '" 

pleas.     He   waa    .worn    as    lord-chancellor   in  a^S,,  ,,'    ,  S  i.S  ,  ?     .        ''"'S"""''  •»■ 

.ucces.ful,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  hi.  long  and  SSutor  .dnfiiiiSSf  1™',  '"'■  "";""■ 
honorable; »reer^'  \  wSe, "t™?^?,;^  IET'cuS'??" 
Tnisdeu,  CnarleB  Gregoiy,  American  commiiiee  nf  person)  receiver  assignee  or 
philanthropist;  b.  Monfgotnery,  N.  Y.,  J  May  fiscal  agent;  to  invest  deposit  funds  in  real'and 
1826;  d.  Chicago,  11!.,  lO  Feb.  igo3.  He  received  personal  securities,  accounting  for  the  princi- 
an  academic  education,  studied  theology,  and  in  pal  and  income  of  such  investments  to  owners 
1857  was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  or  beneficiarie,',  and  maintaining  these  as  a  rule 
He  held  various  charges  in  Iowa  until  1865,  in  both  as  to  the  trust  investments  and  the  rela- 
■which  year  he  became  presiding  elder  of  the  live  bookkeeping,  separately  from  the  capital, 
Iowa  City  district.  He  subsequently  accepted  surplus  earnings  and  general  deposits  lodged 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Chicago  and  with  the  trust  company,  these  latter,  as  in  bank- 
preached  there  until  the  fire  of  1871  when  he  ing  business  being  partly  retained  in  cash 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  partly  invested  in  legally  prescribed  secvirities' 
the  relief  fund.  In  this  caifacity  he  expended  or  in  real  estate,  and  the  remainder  loaned  upori 
nearly  $^00,000  for  the  relief  of  the  fire  suf-  collateral  securities  or  discounted  commercial 
ferers.     The  Relief  and   Aid   Society  was  con-  notes;  to  act  an  trustee  under  corporate  morr- 
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TRUST  COMPANIES 

sages,  conntersignitig  issues  of  bonds  of  rail-  and  employees,  and  the  general  rule  U  that 
roads  and  other  corporations  large  and  small ;  trust  companies  are  debarred  from  making  loans 
to  act  as  registrar  and  as  transfer  agent  of  is-  tipon  their  own  stock.  In  some  States  deposits 
sues  of  stock,  countersigning  the  stock  certifi-  of  some  portion  of  the  trust  company's  capital 
cates;  to  act  as  agent  for  the  payment  of  are  required  to  be  lodged  with  the  State  auUior- 
coupons,  and  pay  dividends  in  behalf  of  corpora-  ities,  and  specific  investment  of  a  portion  of 
tions  which  also  employ  the  trust  company  as  the  capital  funds  is  prescribed.  In  others  de- 
transfer  agent ;  to  pay  interest  upon  doposits, —  posits  may  not  be  received  by  a  trust  company 
in  so  far  as  the  funds  may  not  rieed  to  be  in-  to  an  amount  exceeding  lo  times  its  paid-up 
vested  under  the  requirements  of  any  trust, —  capital  and  surpius.  In  some  States  the  stock- 
to  depositors  who  lodge  their  money  with  the  holders  are  subject  to  double  liability,  as  are 
trust  company  for  long  or  short  periods,  a  stockholders  of  the  national  banks.  In  certain 
minimum  rate  of  interest  being  paid,  of  course.  States,  and  often  according  to  the  clearing 
on  demand  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal  by  house  regulations  of  many  large  cities,  the  trust 
check.  The  larger  and  more  conservative  of  companies  are  compelled  to  keep  a  cash  reserve 
the  trust  companies,  however,  particularly  in  against  deposits,  usually  equal  to  the  percentage 
the  cities,  do  not  pay  interest  on  the  deposit  of  reserve  carried  by  banks  clearing  through  tnc 
balances  of  those  who  are  also  commercial  bor-  same  clearing  house.  In  recent  years  much 
rowers,  while  many  trust  companies  decline  en-  controversy  has  existed  as  to  the  question  of 
tirely  to  discount  notes,  holdmg  that  diis  is  a  sufficiency  of  trust  company  reserves,  the  con- 
feature  of  commercial  banking  and  should  not  tention  of  the  banks  being  that  trust  companies, 
be  practised  by  trust  companies.  particularly  in  large  cities  like  New  York, 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  ought  to  maintain  a  more  substantial  measure 
stated  that  under  ordinary  or  special  charter  of  reserve  than  at  present,  even  if  not  the  per- 
rights  in  certain  of  the  States,  trust  CMUpanies  centages  required  of  national  and  state  banks, 
are  empowered  to  insure  titles ;  to  undertake,  and  the  trust  companies  replying  that,  because 
in  the  capacity  of  agent,  the  purchase,  sale,  and  so  much  of  their  deposit  money  is  lodged  with 
management  of  real  estate ;  to  insure  fidelity  them  in  trust  or  under  other  conditions  of  in- 
risks;  to  receive  valuables  for  safekeeping;  to  activity,  also  because  such  large  sums  of  cash 
act  as  surety  in  legal  causes;  lo  become  security  are  deposited  by  them  with  the  banks,  the  re- 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  any  contract  serve  requirements  imposed  upon  the  trust  com- 
or  individual  act ;  to  purchase  and  sell  bonds  panics  ought  to  be  much  less  than  those  asked 
and  foreign  exchange ;  to  issue  domestic  and  of  the  banks.  Growth  and  popularity  of  trust 
foreign  travelers'  letters  of  credit;  to  prepare  companies  have  given  added  value  to  the  word 
and  take  the  custody  of  wills;  to  issue  de-  •trust"  as  a  part  of  a  corporate  title,  and  in  some 
benture  bonds  against  mortgage  loans  by  the  States  within  very  recent  years  a  wise  prohibi- 
Irust  companies;  to  receive  savings  deposits,  tion  has  been  enjoined  against  foreign  business 
generally  as  a  regularly  prescribed  power,  but  corporations  using  this  word  as  part  of  their 
sometimes,  in  States  where  mutual  savings  title.  The  law  in  New  York  State  since  1004, 
banks  also  exist,  the  criticism  has  arisen  that  for  instance,  has  been  that  in  the  use  of  such  a 
trust  companies  ought  not  to  engage  in  this  title,  whenever  the  name  shall  be  written, 
branch  of  banking  business.  In  reply  to  this  printed,  engraved,  or  displayed,  there  shall  be 
the  financial  strength  and  continued  success  of  added  to  it  in  legible  characters  the  words  <Not 
ttie  trust  companies  are  pointed  to  as  argu-  a  moneyed  corporation  ■ 
ments  in  favor  of  permitting  the  companies  to  Orannl^nit^^     Arrl„.„i,^,^i^     Th-     .^».— • 

UmiiaiioZ    of    Trust    Compawi^x.-During  ™ 'L['2  I  ^'" '^\'='*'"'  ^' ""^''  ^'-^^^fS.- 

recent  years  branch  bank  methods  have  been  imi  ^^^k    '  itv  Tn^H  X    ^^  °"'  '^T''^  '"  "T 

tated    by    the    trust   companies.     This    has    oc-  m  °Hp%  nr^ipnt  1    ">% '"'"'""i'"  .°f   requirements 

curred   in  a   few  larire  cities  onlv    and   nntahlv  ""a^"^  .P^^esent  laws  for  companies  organizmg  in 

h^    New     York     ^f  ma  n    £ess    at    such  ""^  ^i'^^  ^''"«  *500,0oo.     In  Chicago  one  <^- 

ilJanches  is  the  receiving  o?  de^shs   but  some*!  f""  ''■■"  ^S.OC^.ooo.  and  rarely,  exc^t  in  smalt 

times  loans  are  granted  and  the  less  important  \Z^"^'  '^  '«=»  than  Jioftooo  of  capital  permitted, 

matters   of  trusts    real   estate  management  and  1''^  "^"^K"^  throughout  the  country  being  about 

other  trust  company  operations  are   undertaken  *30Q,ooo  per   company.     In    New    York   city   as 

by   this   means,   always,   however,   with   general  V'^^l  ^^  30   directors  serve  upon   some  boards, 

control  from  the  home  office.  '>"'   from  5   to   15   is  the  customary  number  m 

Trust  companies,   by   virtue  of  such   powers  ™°^t  <^"'^S'     •'^o'"  the  larger  boards  of  directors 

as  have  been  described,  wider,  as  they  are.  than  committees    are    chosen,    with    mterim    powers, 

those  of  any  other  class  of  American  moneyed  S'tercised,  as  a  rule,  at  weekly  meetings,  whereas 

institutions,    have    been    given    the    appellatkm  the   full   board   may  assemble   only   monthly   6r 

"the   department    stores    of   financial    business,"  quarterly, 

Tliere     are.     however,     numerous     restrictions.  J^^  modern   practice  of  forming  trust  com- 

They  do  not  issue  circulating  notes,  as  do  na-  panics    almost   invariably   involves,   as   a   safe- 

tional  banks,  and  as  it  was  formerly  the  right  guard,  the  payment  into  the  companies'  hands  by 

of  state  banks  to  do.    In  some  of  the  Stales  they  the  stockholders  of  an  amount  of  paid-in  sur- 

tnay  not  make  investments  beyond  a  cenain  per-  p'tis,  the  paid-in  aimuut  sometimes  being  equal 

centage   of   their   capital    in    any   one   issue   of  to   as  much  as  50  per  cent   of  the  paid-in   par 

lies,   usually   10  per   cent     The   same   ap-  of  the  stock. 

o  loans  to  any  one  person.     In  some  States  History    and    Grow  J  A.— Historically    eonsid- 

are  not  made  lo  directors,  officers,  agents,  ered.  we  find  trust  companies  appearmg  about 
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30  years    after   the    organiMtion    of   the   first  bined  resource*  of  $4^16,850/162,  of  which  ¥1,- 

American    bank.    The    Pennsylvania    Company  000,263,550    were    investmenta    in    stodcs    and 

for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  bonds,  Jajg6,S72,9ii   in  loans  and  notes    $a6o- 

was  chartered  in  Philadelphia  in  1813,  although  129^1  m  cash  (»i  hand  and  in  bank,  i^fi^,- 

regular    trust    powers    were    not    granted    this  271   due   from  hanks,   and  $80,379,723   in  other 

company    until    several   years    later.    Down    to  resources.     Among  the  liabilities  were  $3,073,- 

the  time  of  the   Civil   War,  numerous  charters  122,706  of  deposits,  while  the  companies  had  ag- 

were  granted,   principally  in  the   large  cities  in  gregate  capital   stock   of  $367^33,556  and   sur- 

the   East.     Some  of   the  CMnpanies  engaged   in  olus  funds  and  undivided  profits  of  $498,i663ji 

fire  insurance  business,  but  their  functions  were  With  an  aggregate  of  $4^200,000/300  of  funds, 

mostly  of  a  trust  character,  and  generally  they  they  equaled  in  volume  very  nearly  50  per  cent 

were   forbidden   the  privilege   of   doing  banking  of  the  total   funds  held  by  the  country's  7,173 

business  in  any  form.    The  increase  of  nego-  national  banks.     Trust   company  resources   in 

tiable  securities,  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  city  of  New  York  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  on 

the  consequent   increase   of  the  national   debt,  the  date  named,  as  compared  with  national  bank 

induced  the  establishment  of  safe  deposit  com-  resources    of  $1,664,767,465.     In   certain   cities 

panics,  which  were  first  incorporated  about  1866,  there  were  more  trust  companies  than  national 

thus  making  a  new  field  for  trust  company  de-  banks,  and  in  a  few,  like  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New- 

velopmenl.  ark   and   Jersey   City,    N,   J.,   and    Providence, 

In  New  York  city  the  oldest  trust  company,  ^-  U  'rust  company  resources  were  in  excess 
the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  dates  of  those  of  the  national  banks. 
from  February  1822,  and  this  corporation  seems  The  banking  power  of  the  world  was  esti- 
to  have  been  the  first  formed  specifically  for  act-  ""Med  in  ig04,  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
ing as  trustee.  Ohio  trust  companies  date  from  rency  at  WashmBton,  at  $33,6c6,oooflOO,  of 
1834;  Illinois  companies  from  1855:  Massachu^  "hich  about  $13,826,000,000  is  hanking  power  of 
setts  companies  from  1869;  New  Jersey  com-  ™  United  States.  With  trust  company  re- 
panies  from  1875.  About  1872  agitation  arose  sources  of  $3,000,000,000,  on  that  date  it  will 
as  to  whether  this  class  of  institutions  ought  ^e  seen  that  these  institutions  compnsed  about 
not  10  be  brought  under  some  kind  of  stricter  9  per  cent  of  the  worlds  and  about  33  per  cent 
supervision  than  had  previously  obtained.  The  °'  *""  country's  banking  power, 
result  was  that  in  1874  the  New  York  State  trust  Suggested  Control  by  Federal  Coverntnent. — 
companies  were  brought  under  the  direct  super-  Seeing  the  growth  of  these  institutions,  and  the 
vision  of  the  State  superintendent  of  banking,  diversity  of  their  powers,  the  question  has,  dur- 
Most  of  the  States  have  since  come  to  require  ing  recent  years,  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Fed- 
periodical  reports,  and  to-da^  in  many  States  eral  government  might  not  with  advantage 
the  trust  companies  are  rigidly  and  regularly  assume  the  control  of  the  trust  companies.  A 
investigated,  annually  or  oflcner,  by  State  exam-  reason  why  this  probably  may  not  be  possible 
ining  authorities,  the  system  being  fully  as  of  accomplishment  during  many  years  to  come 
thorough  in  some  States  as  though  the  examina-  is  that  because  of  the  breadth  of  powers,  as 
tions  were  conducted  by  the  comptroller  who  hereinbefore  described,  when  compared  with  the 
supervises  the  national  banks.  rather  restricted  character  of  business  done  by 

In  the  early  "So's  a   sudden  and  marked  in-  the  national  banks,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 

crease  took  place  in  the  number  of  trust  com-  establish    even    a    uniformity    of    legal    require- 

panies,   about   200   organizations   being   effected  ments.     Some    uniformity    of   laws    as    regards 

during   the    10   years    ended    with    1890,    about  supervision  has  been  much  sought  for,  however, 

300  in  the  succeeding  10  years,  more  than  100  by  the  trust  companies  themselves,  and  the  re- 

during  1901,  about   150  in  1902,  and  300  during  suits  which   will   eventually   follow   in  this  con- 

1903,  until  at  the  end  of  1904,  according  to  an  nection  will  doubtless  be  measured  only  by  the 

unofficial  compilation  made  early  in  the  succeed-  skill  and  amount  of  organiiation  existing  in  the 

ing  year,  the  total  number  of  incorporated  trust  banking  departments  of  the  different  State  gov- 

companies    amounted    to    1,441.     Of    these    the  ernments.     One   solution    which   has   been   su^ 

notable  numbers,  by  States,  are :     Pennsylvania,  gested,  regarding  the  idea  of  national  control,  if 

290;   New   York,  85;   Illinois,  69;   Indiana,  65;  that  the  national  banks  be  permitted  to  broaden 

Ohio,  62;  New  jersey,  62;  Tennessee,  54;  Cali-  their  scope  so  as  to  administer  trusts,  make  real 

fomia,  50;  Massachusetts,  47;  Iowa,  42;  Texas,  estate  loans,  and  have  other  powers  such  as  have 

41 ;  while  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  island  always  been  granted  to  trust  companies  but  not 

possession,  except  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  there  to  national  banks. 
IS  some  form  of  trust  company  organization.  The  payment  of  interest  on  deposit  balance 

Incidental  to  this  great  growth  many  charters  by  the   national  banks,  and  on   the  other   hand 

were  obtained  which  have  not  been  availed  of,  the    receiving    of    savings    deposits    and    other 

although  there  has  by  no  means  been  a  marked  forms   of   miscellaneous   banking   operations  by 

lessening  in  the  popularity  of  this  form  of  finan-  trust   companies,    both    illustrating    the   growth 

cial  organization.  and  broadening  of  American  banking  methods 

Comprehensive   trust   company   statistics   for  in    the    last   quarter   of    the    igth    and    the   be- 

the  whole  country  had  never  been  gathered  until  ginning  of   the   present   century,   are   proofs   of 

30  June   1903,  when,  in  New  York,  the  United  successful     achievements     by     the     trust    com- 

States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  published  panics,  and  make  the  problem  of  broader  pow- 

and  distributed  gratuitously  a  collection  of  gi2  ers  for  other  banking  institutions  one  requiring 

companies'  statements,   with   the   names   of  offi-  settlement  in  the  near  future,  without  involving 

cers,    directors,    and    other    data    never    before  that  the  main  features  of  trust  company  onera- 

gathered  as  a  whole,  or  even  available  in  detail  tions  need  oecessanly  be  curtailed, 
except  in  Stale  reports.  Strength  and  Suecest  of  Tmst  Compames. 

In  June  1910  the  i.ooi  companies  had  corh  — It  is  ft  curious  and  notcwortfay  fact  that  al- 
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though  the  competitive  lines  between  banks  and  ing  the  income  from  all  other  sources.  In  addi* 
trust  companies  ^ave  come  to  be  rather  sharply  tion  to  these,  important  underwriting  commis- 
drawn  many  directors  in  banks  have  latterly  sions  are  frequently  received  by  companies  in 
come  to  serve  also  in  the  directorates  of  trust  the  principal  cities,  when  issues  of  safe  and 
companies.  'Moreover,  as  a  proof  of  the  sue-  marketable  securities  require  that  temporary  ad- 
cess  of  modern  trust  company  operations,  it  vances  of  large  sums  of  money  be  made  to  syn- 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  esteem  of  public  in-  dicates  of  bankers  and  capitalists  who  need  to 
vcstors  no  class  of  securities  are  more  highly  employ  such  sums  until  their  securities  can  be 
regarded  than  trust  company  shares.  The  aver-  sold,  and  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the 
age  bid  price  in  the  open  market  has  been  com-  accommodation.  The  charge  has  been  brought 
puted  for  certain  diRerent  cities  and  States,  that  the  trust  companies  have  not  always  been 
as  follows:  wise  in  carrying  on  their  underwriting  opera- 
tions,  but  the  income  results  reached  have  been 
^^S  ""  ^"  enormous  scale,  and  complaints  as  to  the 

New  York  City ,                    stS  unwise  Use  of  funds  by  the  companies  have  been 

Oiher   New   Votk  Suie   Companiei!!^;  .^It!!;! !!'  Ai  rarely  reported. 

Phublf™''''    'A*  ^"^"^  ""''  ^''^"'''r.'fy   of   Trust   Companies. 

Chicago  . .'!!'."! X. !  1 !!!! ^ !"'.!'.!!""  1 !"!'.!! '.  a^j '  — Trust    company    methods    are    mostly    trust- 

Bmion    i.a*7  worthy   and    failures    are    of   infrequent   occur- 

^■iJi^''''  MX  •■^""'  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  not 

Georgia    .! 'I !."! !\'.' ''.''.' "!^.\V.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^i  merely  of  large  capital   and  surplus   funds,  b-.it 

New  Jersey    14J  to  able  management  by  a  number  of  trained 

S"**?   Wand   »3i  financiers   as  ofiicers,   charged  with   responsibil- 

'*■"""''   "*  ities  which  too  often,  in  banks,  particular^  the 

Net  earnings  are  correspondingly  large.     In  smaller  ones,  are  entrusted  to  one  or  two  men. 

1904  three  companies  in  New  York  earned  over  Such  failures  as  have  occurred  have  been,  as  a 

|i,000,00o   each    upon   their   capital ;    17   Boston  rule,   due   to    unwise    loans   on   Western   mort- 

companics  earned  over   17  per  cent  on  a  com-  Bfges   and   to   other   operations,    carried   on   at 

bined     amount    of    capital    of    $11,000,000;     a  distant   points;    sometimes   through   depreciated 

Philadelphia   company    earned    23    per   cent    on  securities  or  excessive  loans,  but  never  with  a 

$a,Seo,ooo    of    capital;    a    Pittsburg    company  single  exception  or  two,  by  reason  of  official 

reported    302    per    cent    upon    a    capitalization  malfeasance, 

of   $1,500,000.    Among    the    larger    city    com-  The  American   Bankers'  Association  has  for 

panics,    dividends   of   from    lO   to   30   per   cent  a   number   of   years   recognized   the   trust   com- 

are    not    unusual,    and    when    taking    into    ac-  panics,   a  trust  company  section   having  a  part 

count    the    fact    that    ustiaJly    substantial    sums  i"    the    associatkin's    annual    deliberations    and 

are    carried    to    surplus    or    undivided    profits  otherwise   working  in   great  harmony  with   the 

accounts,   in  addition  to  the  amounts  disbursed  representatives    of   national,   state,   and    savings 

in  dividends,  serve  to  explain  the  high  market  banks.     In  two  States,  New  York  and  Pennsjrl- 

prices  at  which  the  companies'  shares  of  stoti  vania,   there   are   State  associations,   devoted   to 

change  hands  in  the  market.  the  furtherance  of  trust  company  interests,  while 

Interest  rales  on  deposits  have  ranged  in  "n  the  companies  everywhere  there  are  em- 
recent  years  between  2  and  4  per  cent,  but  the  ployees'  associations.  The  purposes  of  these 
latter  rate,  excepting  upon  very  long  term  de-  latter  are  an  interchange  of  ideas,  the  saving 
posits  in  trusl,  has  not  met  with  favor  by  the  of  money,  and  the  investment  of  funds  for  the 
more  conservative  trust  companies,  the  result  mutual  benefit  of  memhera,  btrt  the  ofiicers  of 
of  paying  as  high  a  rate  as  4  per  cent  interest  the  trust  companies,  while  generally  overseeing 
having  been  to  conflict  with  savings  bank  rates  such  association  work,  do  not  share  in  the  ad- 
and  to  place  the  trust  companies  sometimes  in  vantages  of  membership. 

the  unenviable  position  of  seeming  to  bid  for  The  American  trust  company  has  been  copied 
deposits  in  an  unwarranted  manner.  Similarly,  after  in  some  other  countries.  Seventeen  con- 
quite  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  cerns  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  varioni 
by  the  banks  in  the  larger  cities  on  account  of  powers  similar  to  comptnies  in  the  States, 
trust  companies,  when  receiving  out-of-town  Their  business  is,  however,  more  in  the  nature 
checks  for  collection,  giving  immediate  credit  of  executiiw  trusts  than  in  doing  a  general  de- 
fer the  amount  to  be  collected,  contrary  to  reg-  posit  and  banking  business.  A  trust  company 
ular  baiJc  practice,  and  sometimes  not  charging  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  has  in  fact  been 
the  rates  of  exchange  ordinarily  expected  by  expressly  prrfiibited  from  receiving  deposits, 
banks  for  the  collection  of  these  items.  Trust  In  England,  Scotland,  France,  Australia,  New 
company  business,  however,  involving  as  it  does  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Mexico,  companies 
more  than  mere  interest  profits,  yields  an  income  more  or  less  on  the  American  plan  have  been 
composed  of  the  same  legal  commissions  as  are  formed.  An  announcement  was  made  in  Japan 
received  by  individual  trustees,  executors,  etc.,  early  in  1905  of  a  proposed  trust  company  or- 
fees  also  for  the  registration  of  bonds  at  about  ganization  in  Tokyo.  In  all  of  these  companies 
50  cents  per  bond ;  fixed  annual  sums  for  regis-  there  has  been  much  imitation  of  American 
tering  and  transferring  stock  and  paying  cou-  methods  rather  than  a  patterning  after  the 
pons,  amounting  sometimes  to  many  hundreds  trust  and  other  methods  exercised  by  the  Con- 
of  dollars  in  the  case  of  large  issues,  and  usu-  tinental  mortgage  banks,  credit  societies  of 
ally  with  a  minimum  fee  of  $100.  A  principal  France,  and  agency  firms  of  India,  all  of  which 
source  of  income  is  profit  upon  holdings  of  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  American  trust 
stocks   and  bonds,   the   revenue   of   a   company  company  plan, 

from  sales  of  these,  when  the  investments  have  The  United  States  enjoys  present  financial 

i'cen  wise  in  their  character,  sometimes  exceed-  success  and   faces  possibilities  of  even  grexlef 
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future  wcjilh,  with  no  one  more  serious  eco-  easily  answered.    For,  while  answers  «re  easily 

■omic  problem  before  it  than  the  providing  of  forthcoming,  they  arc  »  diversified  in  charscter, 

safe    and    piofitable    means    of    employing   the  even  among  men  who  are  aifpposed  to  ihink 

money  of  its  people.    The  trust  company  has  along  the  satne  lines,  that  they  usually  result 

been  likened  to  liie  holder  of  the  talents,  and  in  only  adding  more  confusion  to  an  alr^dy 

Hs  fiduciary  character  and  broad  scope  make  it  much-confused  subject    Thus,  James  B.  pill, 

a  most  potent  influence,  rendering  as  it  does  an  the    eminent    corporation    lawyer,    has    defined 

account  of  stewardship  to  the  entire  financial  the  trust  as  "a  dominant  combination  ot  money, 

Eublic.    During  nearly  a  century  it  has  seldom  property,    business    or    commercial    power    or 

een  found  wanting  at  any  time,  and  the  healthy  energy,"    and    Charles    R.    Flint    deffiies    it    n) 

growth,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  standing  of  this  wise;  "A  combination  of  labor  is  a  trades- 

the   trust    company    in    the    public    mind,    as  union;  a.  combination  of  intelligence  a  nniver- 

well  as  its  phenomenal  financial  success,  indi-  t.ty;  a  combmation  of  money,  a  bank;  an  indua- 

cated  by  the  earnings  and  the  volume  of  assets  trial    combination   is    a    combination    of   labor, 

as   compared    with   the   banks,    make    it   seem  intelligence    and    capiul  — work,    brains,    and 

that  the    prospects  are  limitable   only  by   the  money."    But  to  quote  the  more  practical  words 

future   success   ot   America's   other   great   eco-  of   S.   C   T,   Dodd,   solicitor   of  the   Standard 

nomic  institutions,  among  which  it  has  its  own  Oil  Company,  who,  as  a  student  of  and  acknow- 

and  important  part         Edward  T  Ferine  ledged  authority  on  the  characteristics  of  the 

President  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York.  ™°/«="'  trust  movement,  seldom,  Bhua<»  in  his 

■'  definitiOnB  or  hesitates  in  his  logic,  we  find  that 

_           ,   .    .                                 ,  •The  term  'trust'   in  its  more  confined  sense 

TVuBtee ,  in  law,  a  person  to  whom  prop-  embraces  only  a  peculiar  form  of  business  asso- 

crty  IS  legaly  committed  in  trust,  to  be  applied  elation  effected  by  stockholders  ot  different  cor- 

either  for  the  benefit  of  specified  individuals  or  porations  transferring  their  stocks  to  trustees. 

for  public  uses.    The  person  for  whom  or  In  ^i,^  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  in  this  way, 

whose  favor  the  trustee  holds  the  estate,   or  ^^^  originated  ttie  name  'trust,>  as  applied  to 

any  mterest  therein,  is   called  the  ceilut  que  associations                  The     terto     'trust'     al- 

trvtl.    Trusts  are  generally  raised  by  marriage  ^      ^^  <j„i,gj  "ag'gtated,  has   (now)  obtained 

setUefflents  or  by  wills.     The  ordinary  trusts  ^  „ij„  signification,  and  embraces  eveiy  act 

m  the  former  case,  as  to  real  estate,  are,  in  the  agreement,  or  combination  of  persons  or  capit^ 

first  p]ac^  for  securing  to  the  wife  payment  of  believed  to  be  done,  made,  or  formed  with  the 

her    pin-mon^   during,  marnage^   and    of   her  ;„j^„t^         „  ^^  tTndeacy  to  monopolize  burf- 

jointure  on  her  becoming  a  widow;  then  for  ^^^ss,  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  competitive 

raising  the   stipulated  provisions    for  Tonn^er  ^^j     ^^  ^^  g     influence,  or  increase  the  prices 

^ildren,  and  also  for  providmg  for  their  main-  ^^  commodities."    That  definition,  first  written 

tcnance  while  minors.      Trusts   are  commonly  _-__  „,ar(    aim    <till    lu-pms   tn  Ti*   th^  Iw^t 

"^ »HSi?rfrh'SsrT?;.sS's;  tSa s assi oi™. ¥,„*  m^' 

compcUed  to  midettake  B  trust,  but  '*  he  oticc  j^^  business  combinations  of  to-day.    But  in 

accept  hj  aimol  reiioi.,«;e  it  mlo?  tbe  jfust-  j,                ,  ^^     ^    ,        ,,    J  ,         „. 

deejcantaa.  •  provuuon  enabling  bun  to  do  so,  ^f,,    ,„«        „,  aitaita  ot  combination  fc 

ZSS;',S°^l°'^LiZi^,S!^V^  "•'ed  to  lissess  the  intention,  power  or  ten- 

esledta  the  .estate.    Ttnstees  are  bound  to  act  j          ,     nonopolise  business.  Stetfere  with 

in  strict  «jprdanoc  with  the  te™  of  the  trust  trad^  fix  prices,  etc.    It  wiU  bi  noted  that  this 

andarebableforthecon«<,uenc,.pfanybt.2i  embSces  S,ose  enterprises  which  are  popilSy 

!l!r"'-_?°T'7'ftS°",w'  K  1    ~  ™;r  helieved  to  have  this  intent,  power  or  tendency, 

!<T  K?t2L' kSi."™;  ™.™Jl,w  "^i  '"^  "•*  »="'?  «>  'ho'e  whicVhave,  by  demon- 

' '■!iS.SS.'?r.''L'Sl.~SrtL,Pr.  slration,  been  shown  .to  be  possessed  of  such 


ph;?^oSe|9L3o?s£|:g -„-^^^^^^^ 
gUtiSi^  SHiSiflb^-Ef^S 

SS^cS^^en  lb»3,  Tey  "S  h.S  aiSd  "    P'»'l«eer!  Sn  a  1.,^  scalef  must  be  Med  noon 
SSd°ffi'th'',"d'in°°KS  St'Ve' "pi"»  if    ??  f-"-.    ":?/"  »  "L"^^;?"™ 'Ut 

fi'ffi  in  *e  SS'of  jL^rad'Stfatio"  '''^''^"'  r,r^",^.o'S"^TV"-      A 

The   appropriation   of   the   trust   fund  by  the  ,    ",',   i,""'     ':^  ,  "f"?,?*;— .TJ"!   ">"' 

iStee  to  his   own   use  ntaltes  him   liable  to  J™'"  »  necessar.ly  closely  alhed  with  the  term 

prosecution  and  punishment  by  imprisonment  S»a"o,  ^^sT'sn?  'SJS^S"  '°aCoS 

Trusts. —  The  TrutI  Defined. —  What  is  a  universally  the  term  is  used  in  an  opprohriotta 

trnst?    The  qoestion  is  easily  put,  but  not  so  sensev  and  in  the  popular  mind  the  terms  ha/e 
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various  ititercbangeable  meanings,  snch  as  ments  confer  monopoty-power,  but  society  it- 
■predatory  wealth,"  ^money-power,"  etc.  The  self  creates  a  monopoly.  Even  governmem 
public  has  become  largely  imbued  with  the  itself,  a  creation  of  society,  may  in  a  sense  be 
belief  that  a  monopoly  is  a  menace  to  their  gen-  called  a  monopoly.  Patents,  copyrights,  frai>- 
eraJ  welfare,  and  this  idea  has,  of  course,  been  chises,  tariff  benefits,  the  privilege  of  holding 
persistently  kept  to  the  front  by  a  large  elemem  land  out  of  use  and  all  like  benefits  are  gov- 
of  writers  and  thinkers.  On  the  other  hand,  emmentally  conferred  monopoly-powers;  rights 
a  more  conservative  element,  and  particularly  of  way  of  transportation  companies,  terminal 
those  known  as  the  'capitalist  class,"  persist-  sites  and  coal,  iron  and  other  ore  deposits  are 
cntly  insist  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mo-  socially  created  or  natural  monopolies.  Mo- 
nopoly in  modem  industrial  and  commercial  nopoly  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  factor 
life,  except  in  a  very  limited  way.  For  in-  in  ftiodem  life,  but  seems  to  be  little  under- 
Stance,  it  is  claimed  that  while  patents  may  be  stood,  hence  the  agitation  against  it  is  fre- 
monopolies  in  a  qualified  sense,  yet,  in  view  of  quently  characterized  by  unfairness  and 
the  fact  that  the  granting  of  a  patent  confers  a  su peril eiality.  Men  rail  against  a  vague  thing 
benefit  on  the  community,  it  should  therefore  be  which  they  call  "monopoly,"  and  yet  they  do 
accorded  a  definition  which  is  not  so  universally  not  usually  know  the  real  signification  or  mean- 
unpopular  and  'vicious"  in  its  meaning.  The  ing  of  the  term.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mass 
natural  result  of  this  situation  is  that  there  of  mankind  are  monopoly-seekers  in  one  form 
exists  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  all  sides  over  the  or  another;  they  are  all  seeking  for  benefits  or 
meaning  and  application  of  Ibis  term.  The  advantages.  Men  naturally  seek  to  gratify  their 
average  critic  of  the  modem  industrial  system  desires  mth  the  minimum  of  effort,  and  when 
sweepingly  calls  everything  of  a  wealth -produc-  they  can  make  any  sort  of  a  •short-cut,*  they 
ing  nature  a  monopoly,  whereas  the  actual  em-  generally  do  it.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
ployees  o£  monopoly-power  often  detiy  the  tendencies  of  civilization,  and  any  sentiment  or 
existence  of  such  an  element,  and  it  is  this  agitation  which  does  not  reckon  with  this 
probable  lack  of  frankness,  or  at  least  of  a  natural  tendency  will  prove  both  futile  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  and  ineffective.  Such  laws  as  the  Sherman  anti- 
signification  of  the  term,  which  is  probably  at  trust  act  prove  little  more  than  toys  in  the  face 
the  bottom  of  much  of  the  heedless  discussion  of  these  natural  tendencies;  a  fact  which  is 
which  is  continuously  going  on.  proven  by  the  experience  of  our  anti-trust  legfs- 
Monopoly  is  not  combination  itself ;  the  lation  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Almost  every- 
monopoly  element,  if  there  be  any,  is  some-  where  in  tru."rt  circles  it  is  pointed  out  that 
thing  distinct  from  the  mere  organixation  or  success  in  modem  business  involves  these 
trust.  When  men  form  corporate  organiia-  "short-cuts,"  And  this  claim  certainly  seems 
tions  or  make  agreements,  they  do  not  form  to  be  verified  very  strongly  in  the  modern  trust 
monopolies.  They  may  take  advantage  of  movement,  which  has  been  so  largely  a  result 
monopoly  in  one  way  or  another,  but  they  do  of  the  desire  and  nijcessity  to  eliminate  waste 
not  create  it.  The  trionopoly  itself  is  rather  a  ■  and  to  economize  in  the  securing  of  results, 
social  product,  which  exists  with  the  consent  of  These  so-called  'short-cuts*  in  business  methods 
society,  and  men  in  business  take  advantage  of  are  made  in  many  ways,  and  men  are  constantly 
it  where  found,  just  as  they  take  advantage  of  breaking  through  the  lines  of  abstract  justice  to 
any  other  factors  for  the  purpose  of  achie\'ing  achieve  their  ends.  "Where  they  do  this,  societj' 
their  ends.  For  example,  it  is  first  found  that  often  appears  to  endorse  these  methods  on  the 
in  the  production  of  steel  rails,  better  results  general  theory  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
can  be  obtained  by  purchasing  raw  material  in  It  is  claimed  that  while  the  unwise  use  df 
enormous  quantities,  even  at  the  risk  of  tying  monopoly -jwwer  would  of  course  tend  to  ope- 
Up  much  capital;  and  later,  it  is  proven  to  be  rate  injuriously  to  society,  yet  judiciously 
still  more  economical  and  advantageous  in  the  administered,  the  element  of  monopoly  is  a 
long  run  to  actually  own  the  raw  materials,  vast  benefit,  both  to  the  public  and  to  its  pos- 
even  to  the  ore  in  the  mountainside;  and  so  the  sessors.  Thus,  while  railroad  companies  are 
same  tendency  continues  until  the  moat  profit-  the  beneficiaries  of  a  natural  monopoly,  it  is 
able  condition  is  reached,'  when  the  great  ag-  argued  that  the  private  ownership  and  opera- 
gregate  of  all  producers  combine  in  harmony  tion  of  railroads  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
and  absorb  all  the  raw  materials  or  sources  of  public  than  would  be  their  public  ownership 
supply,  with  which  they  may  almost  exclusively  and  operation.  This,  qf  course,  is  an  open 
supply  the  entire  market  with  the  finished  prod-  question.  We  may,  however,  safely  say  that 
uct.  Thus  we  see  here  illustrated  a  condition  monopoly  does  exist;  that  it  is  recognized  as 
of  society  which  men  take  advantage  of  to  their  the  great  characteristic  in  nearly  all  so-'called 
direct  benefit.  In  the  absorption  and  exclusive  "trusts,"  and  that  it  is  a  factor  of  such  moment 
possession  of  the  source  of  supply  is  the  secur-  in  our  social  life  that  it  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
ing  of  the  monopoly.  Without  the  possession  the  advocacy  of  superficial  restrictive  legisla- 
Dt  this  source  of  supply  the  steel  industry  tion,  such  as  has  recently  become  so  popular, 
would  have  no  permanent  monopoly,  for  an  any  more  than  the  sunlight  itself  can  be  regu- 
<ffective  use  of  monopoly  consists  in  practically  lated  by  statute.  In  conferring  on  government 
the  exclusive  use  or  possession  of  it.  Exam-  the  right  to  superintend  and  supervise  the  pro- 
ined  in  this  way  it  will  be  found  that,  while  dnction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  we  do  not 
all  large  businesses  are  not  necessarily  monopo-  eliminate  monopoly;  we  only  concentrate 
lies,  yet  the  element  of  monopoly  is  frequently  monopoly^  the  more  into  the  hands  of  the  few 
an  important  feature  in  a  large  business  or  — the  ultimate  goal  of  which  is  the  ideal  of  the 
industrial  enterprise,  and  is  often  one  of  the  socialist,  to  make  the  government  the  exclusive 
chief  factors  making  for  stability  and  success,  possessor  of  all  monopoly,  of  all  wealth,  and 
A  monopoly,  then,  is  a  special  advantage  or  even  of  man  himself, 
privilege   eithet-  natural   or  artificial.      Govern-  The    Chief    Characteristic   of   (Af-  Trusts^ 
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To  view  the  immense  a^e„ 
dated  cupitalizaCion,  near^  all  of  which 
taken  th«  trust  form  within  the  last  decade,  is 
to  at  once  raise  in  the  mind  the  all- important 
problem  as  to  what  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
this  seemingly  irresistible  tendency  toward 
business  centralization.  For  ihere  must  clearly 
be  such  a  cause,  and  a  deep-lying  one.  For 
many  years,  so-called  authorities  have  been 
busily  creating  and  applying  remedies  for  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  trusts.  And  still  the 
trust  movement  has  seemed  all  the  time  to 
plunge  forward  with  accelerated  speed,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  in  sight  as  yet  to 
frustrate  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  spite 
of  all  this  babel  of  discussion,  accusation  and 
crimination,  the  writer  believes  that  the  trust- 
doctors  and  "trust-busters"  are  for  the  most 
part  as  far  from  the  real  cause  and  real  remedy 
as  daylight  is  from  darkness.  Instead  of  the 
growth  of  the  trust  movement  being  an  achieve- 
ment to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Morgan  or 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  any  other  leader  of  men, 
it  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  nature.  For  if 
anything  in  this  world  is  true,  the  following 
proposition  is : 

The  modern  trust  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
evolution  of  social  conditions  and  ethic^  stan- 
dards which  are  recognized  and  established 
among  men  to-day  as  being  necessary  elements 
in  the  development  of  civilization.  The  above 
definition  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however, 
that  social  conditions  or  ethical  standards  are 
entirely  what  they  should  be.  The  ethical  stand- 
ards which  appear  to  justify  certain  features 
of  the  trust  movement  may  be  false ;  and  in- 
tofar  as  they  have  contributed  any  vicious  or 
unjust  characteristics  to  the  working  of  the 
trust  tendency,  they  certainly  are  false.  Now,, 
while  all  successful  trusts  are  not  monopolies, 
all  successful  and  permanent  ones  which  are 
Capitalized  on  anything  but  a  free^ompetitive 
basis,  do  at  least  embrace  elements  of  monopoly. 
For  monopoly  is  one  of  the  necessary  assets  in 
modem  methods  of  financing;  it  is  an  element 
that  reaches  far  down  and  makes  its  influence 
felt  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  is,  if  not  directly, 
at  least  indirectly,  one  of  the  great  factors 
which  makes  for  concentration  throughout  all 
civilized  society.  Business  could  not  be  carried 
on  under  present  methods  without  at  least  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  mo- 
nopoly-factor. The  natural  law  which  en- 
genders monopoly  is  fundamental.  That  men 
naturally  seek  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the 
least  exertion  is  a  fundamental  truth,  and  the 
experience  of  all  civilized  society  demonstrates 
it.  And  as  men  have  gradually  become  more 
civilized,  their  minds  have  been  exerted  more 
and  more  to  devise  "short -cuts"  to  achieve 
their  aims.  Thus,  ntachinery  and  all  other ' 
economical  factors  for  production  have  reduced 
time  and  labor  to  a  minimum,  and  in  matters 
of  business  method,  economy  in  commerce  and 
finance,  men  have  irresistibly  gravitated  from 
expensive  to  economical  modes  of  tabor,  from 
small  to  large-scale  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  This  tendency,  working  through 
many  generations,  has  linallv  brought  mankind 
to  the  present  civilized  condition  of  society. 
Reasoning  along  the  same  line,  we  find  that  this 
same  tendency  has  been  the  creator  of  and  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  monopoly  and  the 
modem  trust.    For  man,  in  seeking  to  accom- 


plish his  purposes  quickly,  simply  and  cheaply, 
has,  as  pomted  out  above,  ever  been  alert  to  the  ' 
possibilities  of  economy  in  method  through 
the  seeking  of  "short-cuts.^  It  is  bis  desire  to 
achieve  at  all  hazards,  and  in  all  ways;  it  was 
this  inherent  tendency  which  was  the  creator 
of  competition,  which  came  later  in  commerce 
and  industry,  to  be  known  as  the  "life  of  trade," 
and,  therefore,  of  commercial  society  itself. 
And,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  certainly  was  true 
that  competition  was  the  life  of  trade.  But 
not  so  beyond  that  point.  For  quite  early  in 
the  modern  commercial  and  industrial  life  of 
men  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  the  adopting  of  methods 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  vogue  under 
the  old  regime  of  competition.  By  combining 
together  and  acquiring,  either  as  a  result  of  this 
joint  effort  or  otherwise,  a  special  privilege  or 
"monopoly,"  men  found  they  could  accomplish 
the  same  ends  far  more  cheaply  and  satisfac- 
torily than  in  the  old  ways,  and  do  so  without 
the  same  exposure  to  what  was  frequently  ex- 

(enstve  and  costly  in  the  field  of  competition. 
1  was  then  that  men  began  to  first  cultivate 
this  element  of  monopoly,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  not  long  before  the  more  aggressive 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  monopoly 
feature  and  hastened  to  take  full  advantage  of 
it..  Coincident  with  the  active  working  of  this 
new  element  in  our  modern  life,  concentrated 
industry  grew  with  great  rapidity ;  commerce 
took  on  greater  strides ;  great  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  greater  minds  came  into  being ; 
wealth  grew  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  as  before,  began  to- 
be  put  lo  use  under  the  method  of  concentrated 
capital,  and  through  the  effective  and  concen- 
trated control  of  the  master  minds  at  the  head 
of  the  gigantic  industries,  a  point  has  been 
finally  reached  where  wealth  to-day  is  accumu- 
lated and  massed  with  greater  aggregate  result 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
And  this  condition  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  existence  of  monopoly  power.  As 
before  stated,  this  monopoly  clement  is  not 
merely  the  product  of  a  tariff  or  of  other  so- 
called  ''class  legislation."  It  is  far  more  funda- 
mental than  that.  While  it  is  true  that  patents 
are  monopolies,  and  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dustry by  a  tariff  fosters  a  monopoly,  so  also 
is  a  railway  or  gas  franchise  a  monopoly;  rail- 
road terminals  and  rights  of  way  are  monopo- 
lies ;  building  sites  are  monopolies ;  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Law  creates  a  monopoly ;  ex- 
clusive grants  of  land  and  steamship  subsidies 
are  monopolies.  The  fact  is,  we  find  the  ele- 
ment of  monopoly  all  about  us,  and  how 
modern  civilization  is  going  to  get  away  from 
it  or  even  retrench  it  by  the  passage  of  in- 
effective laws  is,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  an  exceedingly  intricate  question.  The 
anti-trust  legislation  which  has  thus  far  been 
tried  or  broached  in  this  country  would  appear 
to  be  singularly  ineflicient  and  beside  the  point. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense  in  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  modern  tendencies  and 
conditions.  It  aims  merely  to  prick  the  pimples 
of  the  social  problem  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
root  of  things.  For  when  we  realize  what 
monopoly  is,   its   depth   and   width  and  general 

Sosition  in  modem  industrial  and  commercial 
fe,  we  can  readily  see  that  any  kind  of  legis- 
lation aiming  to  abolish  or  materially  retrench 
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monopoly  would  have  to  be  far^'eaching:  and  Register,  and  International  Harvester.  He  also 
radical  in  its  eSects  and  would  constitute  a  gave  a  list  of  50  holding  companies  that  liad 
practical  revolution  in  the  bases  of  modem  so-  not  been  disturbed  "in  their  regular  business 
ciety.  Whether  one  may  regard  monopoly  as  of  violating;  the  Sherman  Law  throughout  the 
a  curse  or  a  blessing  it  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  administration  of  President  Taft."  These 
civilized  society  to  be  whisked  away  with  a  holding  companies  had  a  capitalization  of  over 
broom.  The  solution  of  the  trust  question  $2^300,000,000,  and  coat  roiled  more  than  700 
reallv  embraces,  however,  nearly  the  whole  subsidiary  corporations.  Further,  he  declared: 
problem  of  modem  industrial  society.  And  in  "I  can  furnish  a  list  of  more  than  nine  hun- 
treating  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  dred  and  lifty  other  industrial  holding  com- 
of  not  one  interest  nor  one  class  of  citizens,  in  panies  which  have  an  aggregate  capitalization 
viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  of  more  than  five  thousand  million  dollars,  with 
citizen  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  capitalist  and  more  than  six  thousand  subsidiary  corpora- 
investor,  we  must  necessarily  bear  in  mind  two  tions." 

fundamental  facts.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  Sherman  Anii-TrusI  Low.— As  this  law  has 
that  larKe-scale  and  economic  production  is  the  been  in  the  public  mind  in  recent  years  more 
outcome  of  a  natural  evolution  and  has  un-  conspicuously  than  any  other  national  enact- 
doubledly  come  to  stay.  The  other  fact  is  that  ment,  a  statement  of  its  compilation  and  of  its 
concentration  and  exclusive  financial  control  "lost  vital  provisions  seems  appropriate  in  this 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  monopolistic  conditions  connection.  Tlie  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of 
which  are  themselves  an  evolution  from  eus-  Congress,  originally  proposed  and  outlined  by 
toms  and  ethical  standards  which,  whether  true  John  Sherman,  when  United  Stales  Senator 
or  false,  have  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  from  Ohio,  was  perfected  by  the  Judiciary- 
justifiable  or  necessary  by  an  apparent  majority  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  enacted 
of  our  citizens.  That  the  evils  of  the  trust  and  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
of  monopoly  are  many,  goes  without  saying,  and  2  July  ^Qoo.  That  committee  comprised  Sena- 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  most  serious  tors  George  F.  Edmunds,  chairman  (Vermont), 
one;  but  whatever  steps  men  may  take  to  John  J.  Ingalls  (Kansas),  George  F.  Hoar 
counteract  these  evils,  it  should  never  be  for-  (Massachusetts),  James  F.  Wilson  (Iowa), 
gotten  that  the  chief  considerations  are  the  William  M,  Evarts  (New  York),  James  L. 
preservation  of  equal  individual  hberty,  and  Pugh  (Alabama),  Richard  Coiie  (Texas), 
the  free  working  of  natural  economic  laws.  George  G.  Vest  (Missouri),  and  James  Z, 
ToHN   Mooov  George-   (Mississippi).      There    has   since   been 

Author  of  'The  Truth  About  the  Trisls.^  *"J"l.*"  animated  controversy  on  the  question 
of  the  authorship  01   the  law.  which  has  con- 

Tnwts,  the  growth  and  control  of.  tinued  to  bear  Senator  Sherman's  name.  The 
MagnUttdi  of  the  'i'rusti.—  lii  igo*  Mr.  most  prominent  discussions  were  by  Senator 
John  Moody,  author  of  'Moody's  Manual  of  George  F.  Hoar,  in  his  'Autobiography,'  Sena- 
Corporation  Statistics,'  <The  Truth  about  tor  John  B,  Forakcr.  Albert  H.  Walker,  pre- 
Trusts,'  and  other  cognate  works,  stated  that  viousiy  quoted,  in  'The  History  of  the  Sher- 
there  were  seven  greater  industrial  trusts  in  man  Law,'  Francis  E.  Leupp,  in  a  contribution 
the  United  States  having  an  aggregate  capiUh-  to  TAe  Outlook,'  and  Senator  Edmunds,  in 
zation  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  par  value  of  an  analytical  contribution,  and  George  Harvey, 
Sa^&l,752,loOk  and  controlling  over  1,500  sub-  in  an  historical  'Foreword,'  both  in  ^The 
sidiary  plants,  and  ao8  lesser  industnal  com-  North  American  Review'  (December  igii), 
binatkins  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $^,oS5,-  Senator  Hoar,  a  year  before  his  death,  claimed 
039,433'  and  controlling  over  3,400  subsidiaries,  the  authorship  of  the  law.  Judge  Edmunds  de- 
Adding  various  reorganized  trusts,  the  aggre-  clared  that  while  the  law  bears  the  name  of 
Kate  capitalization  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Sherman  that  gentleman  merely  intro- 
the  public  of  318  important  and  active  iodus-  duced  a  bill  of  which  only  the  enacting  clause, 
trial  trusts  at  that  time  was  no  less  than  as  first  drawn,  was  retained  by  Congress,  and 
$7,346,342,533.  representing  in  all  consolidations  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  was  drafted  by 
of  nearly  5,300  distinct  pTants,  covering  practi-  himself  as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Fur- 
cally  every  line  of  productive  industry  in  the  ther,  he  slated:  "it  would  be  correct  to  say 
United  States.  Mr.  Moody  also  gave  details  of  that  nearly  every  member  of  the  Committee 
over  1,500  distinct  corporations,  of  which  2.SI  was  the  author  of  that  bill,  for  my  work  in 
had  a  capitalization  of  $6,905,700,000,  and  410  drawing  it  up  was  merely  putting  into  lojjical 
had  a  total  floating  capital  of  $20,379,162,^11.  shape  what  every  member  of  the  Committee 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  larg.  had  participated  in."  It  may  here  be  stated 
est  of  all,  with  its  numerous  subsidiaries,  repre-  that  the  precise  work  of  each  member  of  the 
scnted  $1,703,168,113  of  this  aggregate  capitali-  Committee  has  now  been  clearly  established  by 
zation.     Under  date  of   11   Sept   1912,  Mr.  Al-  the  official   records. 

bert  H.  Walker,  author  of  'History  of  the  In  framing  the  law  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Shennan  Law'  and  of  several  pamphlets  bear-  believed  that  the  well-known  principles  guid- 
ing thereon,  in  'President  Taft  and  the  Sher-  ing  the  courts  in  the  application  and  construc- 
maffl  Law,'  noted  that  from  the  beginning  of  tion  of  statutes  would  lead  them  to  give  the 
the  Taft  administration  to  that  date,  among  words  of  the  act  a  beneficial  and  remedial 
6j  prosecutions  begun  under  the  Sherman  law,  rather  than  an  injurious  and  technical  interpre- 
the  only  cases  that  developed  any  hope  of  a  tation,  one  hurtful  to  any  honest  trade,  as  well 
general  public  benefit  were  those  of  the  follow-  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  beneficent  spirit 
ing  companies:  Standard  Oil,  American  To-  and  policy  of  the  whole  act.  Nearly  21  years 
bacco,  Du  Pont  Powder,  Electric  Lamp,   Stan-  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  (iqii).  Judge  Ed- 


dard    Sanitary,    Wire    Fool,    Sugar    Refining,     munds  wrote:    "That  belief  has 
Shoe    Machinery,    United    States    Steel,    Cash    whole,  been   realized.     It  is  believ< 
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case  founded  on  the  Act  has  been  finally  de- 
cided by  tile  courts  adversely  to  the  contracts 
or  conduct  of  parties  accused  in  which  such 
contracts  or  conduct  did  not  oSend  against 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  as 
well  as  against  the  sound  public  policy  under- 
lying both  the  provisions  of  the  Constilution 
and  the  Act  of  Congress  touching  the  subject" 

Chief  I'rovisjons  of  the  Sherman  Law. — 
The  Act  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which 
the  first  and  seventh  practically  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  Act. 

Section  I  recites;  "Every  contract,  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person 
who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engaire  in 
any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $s«»,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Section  ^  recites ;  'Any  person  who  shall 
be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by 
this  Act  may  sue  iherefor  in  any  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and 
the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 

In  view  of  recent  notaUe  actions  institnted 
by  the  Federal  government  it  should  be  noted 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing  that  Section 
3  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as  in 
Section  1,  for  any  person  to  monopolize  or  com- 
bine or  conspire  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  State* 
or  with  foreign  nations ;  and  that  Section  8 
classes  corporations  and  associations  with  per- 
sons wherever  the  words  "person"  or  *i>er- 
sons*  occur  in  the  Act. 

Notable  Prosecutions  Under  the  Sherman 
Law. — At  the  close  of  I0i2  the  United  States 
government  had  instituted  suits  against  about 
135  corporations  for  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
trust  question,  5  Dec.  1911,  President  Taft  pre- 
sented a  list  of  gg  suits  that  had  been  brought 
up  to  I  Nov.  191 1.  By  administrations  these 
were  divided  as  follows:  President  Harrison 
( 1889-93)  seven ;  President  Cleveland  ( 189.1- 
1897)  eight:  President  McKinley  (1877-1O01) 
three;  President  Roosevelt  (1901-1009)  forty- 
four;  and  President  Taft  (1909-1911)  thirty- 
seven.  The  most  notable  of  these  cases  in 
which  deci.iions  were  rendered  favorable  to  the 
government  were,  briefly  stated,  as  follows ; 

Northern  Securities  Company:  suit  brought 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  acquiring  in  any 
manner  the  control  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  companies,  10 
March  1902 ;  petition  of  the  government  upheld 
in  Circuit  Court,  9  April  1903;  decision  af- 
firmed by  United  States  Supreme  Court,  14 
March  1904. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago:  suit  brought  to  re- 
strain alleged  Beef  Trust  from  suppressing 
competition  and  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  the 
purchase  of  livestock  and  the  sale  of  dressed 


hicats;  Grcait  Court  granted  a  perpetual  ii^' 
junction,  36  May  1903 ;  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  it,  30  Jan,  1905. 

Armour  &  Co.  and  others,  Chicago:  indict- 
ments found  a^inst  various  meat-packing  com- 
I>aaies  and  individuals,  i  July  1905 ;  all  objec- 
tions decided  in  favor  of  the  government  ex- 
cept certain  pleas  of  immunity  based  on  infor- 
mation given  the  government;  Court  sustained 
pleas  so  far  as  individual  defeitdants  were  con- 
cerned, but  overruled  them  with  respect  to  the 
corporations. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  suit  Co 
dissolve  illegal  combination  instituted  16  Nov. 
1906 ;  decree  favoring  the  government  filed 
20  Nov.  1909;  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  jud^ent,  15  May  igii   (see  below). 

American  Tobacco  Co. :  petition  to  dissolve 
illegal  combination  tiled  10  July  1907;  decision 
favoring  the  government  except  as  to  certain 
foreign  corporations  rendered  7  Nov.  lyo8; 
both  sides  appealed ;  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustaincHl  the  gDvemment  on  all  points 
and  ordered  dissolution,  ag  May  igii  (see 
below). 

Du  Pont  dc  Nemours  Co.  (Powder  Trust)  : 
petition  for  dissolution  of  combination  filed  30 
July  1907;  Court  ordered  dissolution,  3i  June 
191 1. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.:  indictment 
found,  I  July  1909;  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  defendant's  plea  of  the  statute 
of   limitations  in   favor  of  the  government. 

Missouri  Pacific  and  twenty-four  other 
railway  companies :  petition  to  enjoin  proposed 
advance  in  freight  rates  in  Western  Trunk  line 
territory  sustained  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. :  pe- 
tition to  enjoin  the  combination  from  restraiti- 
ing  competition  and  enhancing  prices  of  enamel 
ware,  under  cover  of  a  patent  licensing  arrange- 
ment; government   sustained,   i.i  Oct.   igit. 

General  Electric  Co.:  bill  in  equity,  charg- 
ing combination  in  incandescent  electric  lamps 
and  asking  decree  for  dissolution,  filed  ,^  March 
1911;  form  of  dissolution  accepted  by  Circuit 
Court,  12  Oct.  1911. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  important 
cises  were  still  pending  in  various  Circuit 
Courts  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  close  of  IQ12,  those  before 
the  latter  body  being  largely  cases  of  railroad 
combinations,  increased  freight  rates,  and  re- 
bating. Among  the  most  notable  cases  in  Court 
was  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion  and  others,  in  which  a  petition  for  an  in- 
junction and  dissolution  was  filed  27  Oct.  1911. 
In  June  preceding,  Herbert  Smith  Knox,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  oRkially 
reported  that  when  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
organiied  in  1901  its  tangihle  assets  were  worth 
$682,000,000;  that  by  31  Dec.  1910.  these  assets 
had  increased  to  $1,187,000,000;  and  that  by  the 
latter  date  the  corporation  had  an  aggregate  of 
$1,468,000,000  in  outstanding  securities.  The 
corporation  claimed  that  its  iron  ore  properties 
were  worth  $700,000,000.  but  the  Commissioner 
believed  that  $100,000,000  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate.  During  the  summer  of  1911  the  af- 
fairs of  the  corporation  were  put  under  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  May  191a,  the  taking 
of   testimony   in  the  government'*      ""'     ' 
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injunction  and  dissolution  was  begun  in  Nt'w 
York.  A  second  important  pending  case  was 
that  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  (Reaper 
Trust),  which  was  also  investigated  by  the 
Congressional  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  September 
1911,  this  corporation  volunteered  to  readjust 
its  organization  to  conform  to  recent  interpre- 
tations of  the  Sherman  Law;  on  14  Nov.  1911, 
it  was  ou&ted  from  Missouri  and  fined  $5oiboo 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  violating  a 
State  law;  and  on  30  April  igia,  the  govern- 
ment filed  a  suit  at  SL  Paul,  Minn.,  charging 
the  company  with  being  a  monopoly  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  asking  for  its  dissohition. 

On  24  Feb.  igi2,  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  appoiniment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate an  alleged  Money  Trust.  This  action, 
supplemented  by  the  initiatory  ruling  of  the 
committee,  caused  much  concern  in  banking  and 
financial  circles  throughout  the  country  and  io 
Europe  as  well.  In  April,  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  its  chairman. 
Representative  Arsene  P.  Pajo,  of  Louisiana, 
made  known  the  character  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation by  sending  a  circular  letter  and 
eight  blank  forms  to  each  of  about  30,000  Na- 
tional. State,  mutual  and  stock  savings,  and 
private  bankl,  and  loan  and  trust  companies. 
These  blanks  called  for  sworn  siatementa 
covering  the  capital  stock,  resources,  liabilities, 
loans,  securities,  underwriting  operations,  inter- 
locking directorates,  and  other  matters,  all  in 
minute  detail.  While  it  had  been  openly  and 
frequently  charged  that  a  handful  of  capitalists 
controlled  the  entire  bankirig  activities  of  the 
country,  the  question  was  raised  generally  as  to 
the  power  of  a  Congressional  Committee  to 
compel  banking  institutions  to  reveal  the  priv- 
ate affairs  of  their  customers,  and  this  question 
had  not  been  settled  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
excepting  partially  by  an  opinion  given  to  the 
President  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  on 
as  Oct.  1913,  to  the  effect  that  a  request  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Congressional  Money  Trust 
Investigation  Committee  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  obtain  from  all  National  banks 
a  statement  as  to  whether  directors  of  one 
bank  have  any  interests  or  relations  with  others, 
could  not  be  granted,  on  the  ground  that  such 
data  must  be  held  in  confidence  under  the  law. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  corporations  that 
were  forced  by  the  Courts  to  dissolve  their 
combinations  into  the  component  units,  their 
stocks  and  bonds  quickly  reached  a  highly  en- 
hanced value  in  the  market. 

AppUcaiio*  of  iht  Rule  of  Reason.— As 
previously  stated  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  government  in 
the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  its  subsidiaries  on  15  May  191 1,  and  in 
that  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co,  on  zg  May 
following.  In  each  instance  the  decision  was 
an  elaborated  review  of  the  case,  was  prepared 
by  Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White,  and  was 
concurred  in  by  every  member  of  the  Court  ex- 
cepting the  late  Associate  Justice  John  M. 
Harlan,  who  agreed  with  the  judgment  but  dis- 
sented from  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason.  In  the  Standard  Oil  decision  the  Chief 
Justice  held  that  the  corporation  vras  a  mo- 


nopoly in  restraint  of  trade;  that  it  most  be 
dissolved  within  six  months;  that  corporations 
whose  contracts  are  not  unreasonably  restrictive 
of  competition  are  not  affected  by  the  Sher- 
man law ;  and  that  other  great  corporations 
whose  acts  may  he  called  into  question  will  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  merits  of  their  par- 
ticular cases.  In  the  American  Tobacco  deci- 
sion it  was  held  that  the  company  was  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  monopoly 
in  violation  of  law ;  that  it  had  been  guilty  of 
intimidation  and  had  shown  a  clear  purpose  to 
stifle  competition;  that  the  company  must  dis- 
integrate and  recreate  a  condition  of  transacting 
business  not  repugnant  to  the  law,  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Grcuit  Court;  and  that,  if  at 
the  end  of  six  to  eight  months,  the  component 
corporations  failed  to  bring  themselves  into 
harmony  with  the  law,  a  receivership  and  dis- 
solution would  follow.  This  decision  affected 
sixty-fire  American  corporations,  two  English 
corporations,  and  twenty-nine  individual  de- 
fendants. 

Besides  reviewing  the  history  of  the  two 
cases,  the  Chief  Justice,  especially  in  the  first 
decision  (Standard  Oil  Co.),  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  two  first  sections 
of  the  Sherman  law,  concerning  "restraint  of 
trade*  and  'monopolization,*  to  the  comention, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  that 
law  in  the  light  of  the  common  law  and  the  law 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Sherman  law.  He  said  that  in 
arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  would 
be  guided  by  the  principle  that  where  words  are 
employed  in  a  statute  which  at  the  time  had  a 
well-known  meaning  in  common  law,  or  in  the 
law  of  this  country,  they  were  presumed  to 
have  been  used  in  this  sense  unless  the  context 
compels  to  the  contrary,  "Thus,  not  specifying, 
but  indubitably  contemplating  and  requiring  a 
standard,  it  follows  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  standard  of  reason  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  common  law  and  in  this  country  in  deal- 
ing with  subjects  of  the  character  embraced  by 
the  statute  was  intended  to  be  the  measure 
used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
in  a  given  case  a  particular  act  had  or  had  not 
brought  about  the  wrong  against  which  the 
statute  provided.*  In  the  American  Tobacco 
decision  the  Chief  Justice  reaffirmed  the  sound- 
ness of  the  rule  of  reason :  "The  Act  of  Con- 
gress must  have  a  reasonable  construction,  or 
else  there  would  scarcely  be  an  agreement  or 
contract  among  business  men  that  could  not 
be  said  to  have,  indirectly  or  remotely,  some 
bearing  on  interstate  commerce  and  possibly  to 


Associate  Justice  Harlan,  in  dissenting  in 
each  case  from  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  reason,  maintained  that  the  application 
of  the  rule  usurped  legislative  functions  by 
amending  an  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  a 
subject  over  which  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  exclusive  cognizance.  Further,  that 
the  Court  had  overturned  its  own  precedents ; 
that  attempts  to  distinguiah  between  due  and 
undue  restraint  of  trade  would  entail  endless 
business  confusion;  and  that  the  decision  "in 
effect,  asserts  authority  in  this  Court  to  insert 
words  in  the  anii-tmst  act  which  Congress 
did  not  i)ut  there,  and  which,  being  inserted, 
Congress  is  made  to  declare  as  part  of  the  pul>- 
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tic  policy  of  the  country  what  it  haa  not  chosen 
to  declare.' 

That  the  relation  and  control  of  these 
great  combinations  has  been  for  many  years 
a  perplexing  problem  for  both  National  and 
State  governments  is  generally  recognized. 
How  much  has  been  actually  accomplished  is  a 
matter  of  controversy,  but  that  the  problem 
will  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  statesman- 
like  and  sensible  manner  in  the  future  there 
is  little  doubL  Popular  sentiment  is  still  very 
strong  in  demanding  that  just  laws  for  their 
regulation  and  control  must  be  made  and  en- 
forced, and  the  administration  of  President- 
elect Wilson  and  a  Democratic  Congress  will, 
after  4  March  1913,  have  the  determination 
of  future  legislation. 
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Ingalls,  'Slaves  to  the  Trusts'  (1908);  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  'Annual  Re- 
Krts'  (1887-1912);  Jenks,  'The  Trust  Prob- 
q'     (igoo);    Jennings,    'People    and    Their 


_ _..  (1894) ;  Macgregor,  'In- 
dustrial Combination'  (1906)  ;  Meade,  'Trust 
Finance*  (190^);  Meyer,  'Railway  Legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States'  (1902);  Montague, 
'Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

Sany*  (1903)  1  'Trusts  of  To-day'  (1904); 
loody,  'The  Truth  About  the  Trusts'  (1904) ; 
Parsons,  'The  City  for  the  People'  (1901); 
Pierce,  'The  Tariff  and  the  Trusts'  (i907>; 
Ripley,  'Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corporations' 
(1995);  Russell.  'Business,  the  Heart  of  the 
Nation'  (1911)  ;  Snyder,  '  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  Federal  Anti-trust  Laws'  (1907); 
Siickncy,  'State  Control  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce' (1898);  Taft,  'Labor  and  Capital' 
(1908);  'Prosecutions  Under  the  Siicrman 
Anti-trust  Law'  (19H);  Tarbell,  'History  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company'  ( 'McClure's 
Magazine,'  1904) ;  'The  Trust,  its  Book' 
(igo2) ;  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
'Report'  (190D-02);  'Federal  Ami-trust  De- 
cisions' (190;);  Van  Hise.  'Concentration  and 
Control'  (1912);  Von  Halle,  'Trusts,  or  In- 
dustrial Combinations  and  Coalitions  in  the 
United  States'  C189O :  Walker,  'History  of 
the    Sherman    Law'    (1910) ;    'President   Taft 


and  the  Sherman  Law'  (1912) ;  'President 
Taft  and  the  Railroads'  (1912) ;  Woollej- 
'Outline  of  the  Law  of  Trusts'  (1905);  Wj- 
man,  'Control  of  the  Market'   (igll)- 

Truth,  Sojourner,  American  negro  lec- 
tureri  b.  Ulster  County,  N,  Y.,  about  1775;  <!■ 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  26  Nov.  1883.  She  was 
held  in  slavery  even  after  its  abolition  in  the 
State.  In  1827  she  escaped,  discarded  the  slave 
name  Isabella,  and  chose  the  above  fanciful  ap- 
pellation— Truth — as  the  substance  of  her  mes- 
sage, and  Sojourner  because  it  was  divinely 
revealed.  Though  quite  illiterate,  she.  spoke 
with  some  effect  on  emancipation  and  other 
reforms.  Consult  'The  Narrative  of  Sojourner 
Truth'  (1884). 

Truxillo,  troo-hel'yo.    See  Trujillo. 

Tnucton,  triiks'ton,  Thomas,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y-,  17  Feh. 
175s ;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  5  May  1822,  He  was 
impressed  into  the  British  navy  in  1767,  and  in 

1776  was  offered  a  commission  which  he  refused 
in  order  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  American 
navy  in  1776,  and  assigned  to  the  Congress, 
equipped  and  commanded  the  Independence  in 

1777  and  was  later  in  command  of  the  Mars 
with  20  guns.  He  cruised  about  the  English 
Channel,  greatly  damaging  the  British  merdant 
marme,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Commerce  with  30  guns.  His  engagements 
throughout  the  war  were  uniformly  successful- 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  employed 
for  several  years  in  the  West  India  trade,  but  in 
1798  upon  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
navy  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  six  captains 
and  assigned  to  the  frigate  Constellation,  with 
which,  in  1799,  he  captured,  after  a  severe  battle, 
the  powerful  French  ship  L'Insurgente,  and  in 
1800  La  Vengeance.  He  was  made  commander 
of  the  West  India  squadron  in  1801  and  in  1802 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition 
against  Tripoli,  but  he  retired  from  tbe  service 
in  that  year.  He  wrote :  'Remarks,  Instructions, 
and  Examples  relating  to  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, also  the  Variation  of  the  Compass'  (1794). 

Tr;on,  trl'on,  Dwight  William,  American 
painter;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  13  Aug.  1849.  He 
studied  art  at  Paris  under  De  la  Chcvreuse, 
Daubigny  and  Guillemet.  He  has  been  awarded 
numerous  medals,  and  other  testimonials  to  his 
skill  and  success  as  one  of  the  foremost  land- 
scape painters  of  this  country. 

Tryon,  Sir  Oeorge,  English  naval  officer: 
b.  4  Jan.  1832;  d.  off  Tripoli  22  June  1893.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1848,  served  in  the  Crimean 
war,  in  1861  became  commander  of  the  Warrior, 
the  first  British  sea-going  ironclad,  and  in  1874-^ 
commanded  the  Raleigh.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  admiralty  in  1882-4,  became  vice-admiral 
in  18S9.  in  1891  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Mediterranean  station,  and  in  1893  perished  in 
the  flagship  Victoria  in  collision  with  the  Cam- 
perdown,  due  to  his  error  during  naval  maneu- 
vers off  TripoH. 

Tryon,  George  Washington,  .\merican 
conchologist :  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  May  18^: 
d.  there  5  Feb.  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1865 
originated  the  movement  for  the  construction  of 
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the  present  edifice  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  1573<  After  receiving  an  education  &t  Basel, 
of  Natural  Sciences,  In  1865-71  he  was  the  Vienna,  and  Paris,  he  tiaveled  for  a  time  and 
editor  of  the  'American  Journal  of  Conchology'  served  in  the  French  army  1536-44.  He  was  the 
T865-71.  His  publications  include  'Synopsis  of  chief  magistrate  of  Glarus  in  1558,  but  on  ac- 
the  recent  Species  of  Gastrochaenidat*  (1861);  count  of  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  the 
'Monograph  6f  the  Order  of  Pholadace'  (18&2);  spread  of  which  he  attempted  to  suppress  by 
'Monograph  of  Terrestrial  MoUusks  of  the  force  of  arms,  was  banished  in  1562.  He  was  re- 
United  States*  (1865)  ;  'Land  and  Fresh-Water  called  in  1564  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in 
Shells  of  North  America'  (i873)  '•  'Americaji  arranging  historical  matter  which  he  had  col- 
Marine  Conchology*  (1873) ;  'Structural  and  lected.  His  'Die  urait  wahrhaftig  alpisch 
Systematic  Conchology*  (3  vols.  1882} ;  'Manual  Rhetia'  was  published  as  early  as  15^  but  his 
of  ConcholoRV'  (12  vols.  1879-85)  ;  etc.  chief  works,  the  'Schweizerchronik*  or  'Chron- 

Tryon,  William,  British  colonial  governor  '^on  HelveUorum,*  covering  the  time  from  iioo 

in  America:  b.   Ireland  about   1725;  d.  Ixindon  *<*  '47®  ""a  ™*  'Beschreihung  Gallias  Comatx,* 

27   Feb.    1788.    He  served  with  ability  in  the  were  not  printed  tiU  1734-6. 
British  army,  arrived  in  North  Carolina  as  its  Tacfse-fly,    an    African    gadfly     (.Glotsina 

lieutenant-governor  m  1764,  _succeeded  Governor  worsitatu),  noted  for  the  deadly  effect  of  its  bite- 

Dobbs  on  th^  litter's  death  in  1765,  and  ra  1771  in  many  cases  on   all    warm-blooded  animals, 

■was   made   governor   of   Nmi;    York.    In  both  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly,  brown,  with 

colonies  he  was  noteworthy  chiefly  for  the  cruel-  a  few  yellow  stripes  across  the  abdomen.    The 

ties   of   his   admmistration.     In   North   Carolina  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  a   severe  cold; 

he  suppressed  the  Regulators    (q.v.)    and  dis-  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  begin  to  «ntn,»  the 

played  much  inhumanibr  toward  his  prisoners,  body  then  swells,  while  emaciation  sets  in.    The 

Dunng  the  Revolution  he  ^d  in  person  expedi-  harm  done  does  not  result  from  a  poison  in  the 

nons  which  destroyed  the  Connecticut  towns  of  ^outh  of  the  fly,  as  formerly  supposed,  but  from 

Danbury.  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk.    In  1778  he  the  communication  to  the  blood  of  the  victim  of 

resigned_  and  went  to  England,  where  he  be-  a  microscopic  blood-parasite  similar  to  that  of 

came  a  lieutenant-general  in  1782.  Texas  fever   (q.v.),  which  it  has  received  from 

TiTpet'ida,  the  family  of  fruit-fliea  Cq-vO-  a    diseased    animal    and    carried    to    another, 

Tiar,  tsar.     See  Czar.  Tsetse-flies  not  themselves  infected  with  para- 

Ttaritavn.  tsar-It'jrn  nr  Zaritcln  ™r  Tt'rfn  ^ites  are  thus  harmless.  Cattle  and  other  ani- 
KusSrir;?e"^'vSnTof*^Sorc^'?h^  ^^I»  -'^^^  ^^^^^  ''""'  ^^^^'^'''^  '^J'"?."^ 
Volga,  230  miles  northwest  of  Astrakhan.  It  r,^;"^^«r  =  ?™^n%^,\?i,  Afr^J^  T^ 
contains  the  remnants  of  old  fortifications,  a  ^'*'j"^/°v.- VT  .  *  J  ■  ^^  J  ^F  ' 
castle,  seven  churches,  a  mosque,  theatre,  schools,  f '^"^  °^  *^J\  \  formerly  entertained  has  there- 
hanks,  etc.  It  is  r  railway  centre  and  has  *Ore  proved  to  he  unjustified. 
numerous  factories.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  transit  TumaUan,  tsTm-shg-an'  ("peopte"),  a 
trade  in  naphtha,  com,  timber,  fish,  salt,  wool,  group  of  North  American  Indian  tribes,  forming 
and  metals,  in  the  country  included  between  the  Chimmesyan  linguistic  stock,  residing  be- 
the  Don  and  Volga  rivers.  tween  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  British  Co- 

Tsarsko-Selo,  tsar-skol  sa^6,  or  Zarakoje-  lumbia,  together  with  the  adjacent  territory 
Selo  ("Czar's  Town"),  Russia,  a  town  in  tne  and  the  islands  off  the  coast.  They  subsist 
government  of  Saint  Petersburg.  14  miles  south  chief!)'  on  the  products  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea, 
of  the  capiul,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  especially  salmon  and  oolacheo,  the  latter  fur- 
It  is  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  im-  mshing  large  quantities  of  oil.  They  also  hunt 
perial  family,  and  was  founded  by  Peter  the  I'^ar,  mountain  goals,  and  other  large  game,  tlie 
Great  In  1744  the  Empress  Elizabeth  erected  "orns  of  the  goats  being  carved  into  spoons  and 
the  magnificent  palace,  which  Catharine  II.  deco-  ladles  which  are  nsed  in  their  communal  feasts, 
rated  at  great  expense.  The  principal  front  is  They  also  make  dug-out  canoes,  but  most  of 
about  1,000  feet  long.  The  interior  is  gorgeously  t''*''"  boats  are  purchased  from  the  Haidas. 
ornamented,  the  wailsof  some  of  the  rooms  being  Their  houses  are  constructed  of  Immense  cedar 
covered  with  amber,  mother-of-pearl,  jaspers,  beams  and  planks  and  often  are  large  enough  to 
agates,  and  other  precious  stones.  This  palace  accommodate  a  hundred  persons,  who  are  pre- 
has  not  been  for  many  years  the  residence  of  sided  over  by  a  house  chief.  Each  family  and 
the  imperial  family ;  Ihey  have  preferred  a  less  ^own  also  has  its  special  chief.  The  population 
pretentious  building,  erected  by  Alexander  L  of  the  tribes  forming  the  stock  is  about  4.100, 
The  palace  grounds,  which  are  18  miles  in  cir-  incloding  about  gso  forming  Duncan's  colony  at 
cumference,  are  finely  laid  out,  and  offer  every  New  Metlakahtla  on  Annette  Island,  Alaska. 
variety  of  landscape.  The    principal   tribes    are    the    Nass    and    the 

Tachaikowaky,  chi-k6f  sH.     See  Tchaikot-  Tsimshian  proper. 
SKT.  Tsi-nan-fu,  tsS'nan'foo',  China,  the  capital 

Tachermiglte,  chtr'ml-git,  native  ammonia  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  situated  near  the 

alum.    It    occurs    at    Tschermig,    Bohemia,    in  south  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho  River,  220  miles 

white,  fibrous  masses,  vitreous  in  lustre,  trans-  south  of  Peking.    Pop.  300,00a 
parent  or  translucent,  with  a  hardness  of  I  to         Taitalkar,  tsEt-sS-kar',  Manchuria,  a  town 

2,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.50.    It  is  3  hydrous  in  the  province  of  Hilung- Chiang,  situated  on 

sulphate   of   aliiniinum   and   aminonium.    It  is  the  Nanni,  a  branch  of  the  Sungari  River,  near 

extensively  manufactured  from  the  residues  of  the  Mongolian  frontier,  470  miles  northwest  of 

ras  works  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  potash  Vladivostok.    It  is  an  important  station  on  the 

»■'»'"■  Eastern   Manchurian    Railroad,   has   large   faira 

Ttebodi,  choo'dc,  .S^dina  or  CAifL,  Swiss  and   a  considerable  traffic   in   furs   and  grain, 

historian :  h.  Glams  S  Feb,  1505;  A.  there  28  Feb.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
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^  tsoo-shi'mi,  Japan,  an  island  jaws  and  palate  to  form  two  tuberculate  ridget 

III    the    Korea    Strait,    about    midway  between  on  each  side  poBteriorly  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 

Korea  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Iki  Shima.    It  a  very  hard  polished  beak  in  the  front  of  the 

is  50  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide,  and  almost  mouth.    Moat   interesting  skeletal    features   are 

cut  in  two  by  a  deep  bay.     Pop.  38,636.  the  presence  of  two  well  developed  post  orbital 

Tsune-U-yamen    tsoonc'   le'   ya'miin,   the  a"^"   in  the  skull,  the   firmly-fixed  quadrate 

name  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  bone,  the  long  series,  of  abdominal  nbs  Juid  the 

ainese  government.    See  China.  F'^'T'^^L^^  separate  intercentra  between  the  ver- 

„".,,,,,  tebral  bodies.    On  the  roof  of  the  skull  m  the 

Tuam,  taam,  Ireland,  an  ancient  town  in  parietal  bones  is  a  conspicuous  opening,  the  seat 

thecounty  of  Galway.Connaught,  126  miles  west  ^f  the  pineal  eye,  whidi  in  this  animal  reaches 

by  north  from  Dublin.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  ^  high  degree  of  development,  but  is  shielded 

Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  of  the  Anglican  f,^^  (he  access  of  light  rays  by  a  heavy  curtain 

bishop  of  Tuam.    Its  pmcipal  edifices  are  the  „(  pigment  which  covers  it. 

Protes  ant  and  Roman  Catholic  Mthedrals   the  Tfiese  animals   live  in  burrows   which  ter- 

bishops  palaces,  the  college  of  Saint  Jerlath,  minate  in  large  chambers  lined  with  grass.    Cer- 

for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  ^i„  gp^cies  of  petrels  occupy  the  tuateras'  bur- 

thc    court-house,    national    and    other    schools,  ^ows  as  nesting  sites,  and  the  two  are  reputed  to 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  canvas_ and  a  ii^,e   peacefully  together.    During'the   day   the 

few  coarse  Imens,  but  the  trade  m  grain  is  con-  ^uatera  sleeps  in  its  nest  but  issues  at  night  to 

siderable.  seek  its  exclusively  animal  food,  which  oonsisU 

Tuamoto,  twa-mo'too,  or  Paumota  (pow-  of   insects,   lizards,    frogs,    small    birds,   earth- 

mfi'too)  Islanda,  or  Low  ArcbmeUgo,  Poly-  worms,  etc^  or  along  the  seashore  o£  crabs,  ma- 

nesia,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  rine  worms  and  small  fishes.    They  are  pugna- 

belonging  lo  France,  and  situated  between  lat  cious  but  sluggish  creatures,  and  are  very  fond 

14°  and  25'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  124°  and  148'  of  lying  in  water.    Sometime  during  the  sum- 

W.,  south  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  east  mer,  from  November  to  January,  about  a  dozen 

of  the  Society  Islands.    The  group  consists  of  ;ggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  ana 

about  80  atolls  with  a  combined  area  of  3/56  Ihere  they  remain  for  about  13  months  when, 

square  miles.    They  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  curing  the  following  summer  they  hatch.  _  Con- 

o£   low   coral    formation,  and  the  surrounding  suit  Howes,  'Transactions  Zoological  Society  of 

waters   are  beset   with   reefs.     Cocoanuts,   yams  London,'  Vol.  XV. 

and  bread-fruit,  and  pearl,  are  about  the  only  Tyba,  in  music,  a  brass  wind  instrument, 

products..   Pitcaim  and  Duc^e  Islands  bclongto  il,e  lowest  as  to  pitch  in  the  orchestra;  it  has  five 

Great  Britain  ;  the. rest  are  French,  and  admm-  cylinders,  and  its  compass  is  tour  octaves.    Also, 

istered  from  TahiU.    The  group  was  discovered  ^  ^igh  pressure  reed  stop  of  eight  foot  pitch  on 

by  Quiros  in  1606,  and  came  into  the  possession  ,„    °  _,'l 

of  R-ancc  in  i88r.    In  190,1  a  severe  storm  and  if^rf*     „      t    r^           ^        •           j      . 

flood  visited  the  islands  and  many  of  the  inhab-  ^    Tub>i.  Frank  Dean,  American  educator: 

ilants  perUhed.    Pop.  about  5/»o.  b.  Mexico,  2S    Y.,  9  Aprd  1864.    He.was.grad- 

—  ^          .      -,  ,       _     rrT. .  uated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 

Tuaregs  too-a'regi,  Tuaricla  or  Tawarek,  jgSS  and  ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
a  fierce  and  powerful  raw  of  Berber  origin,  (hat  year.  He  was  president  of  the  South  Aroer- 
professing  lo  be  Mohammedans,  but  different  in  j^an  School  of  Theology,  Mercedes,  Argentina, 
^^i  P.™{?"="'  r«Hf°."l  ■?^''  ^  •  ^'°'^"'°f^  in  1894-7,  professor  of  biology  and  geology  at 
of  the  believers  m  that  faith.  They  are  virtually  ^^sas  Wesleyan  University  in  1899-1901,  and 
independent,  although  roarning  withm  the  bound-  ^-.^^  ,503  ^as  been  professor  of  science  at 
aries  of  several]  unsdictions,  French,  Turkish  Marion  High  School,  Ohio.  He  withdrew  from 
and  Moroccan.  1  he  tribe  is  of  en  predatory,  and  (he  Methodist  ministry  in  1902.  He  has  trans- 
members  of  It  have  been  gu^ty  of  grave  out-  j^j^^  several  theological  works  from  the  Spanish, 
rages  on  travelers  in  the  desert.  Both  men  and  _,  .  *  .  •  ■  /  ^ 
WMnen  are  of  fine  physique,  and  the  women  go  Tubc-weaw,  a  group  of  spiders  (q.v.). 
unveiled,  and  take  part  with  the  men  in  the  Tnbe  Well,  or  Driven  Well,  a  device  for 
public  affairs  of  the  tribe.  Tuareg  is  the  obtaining  water  from  the  soil,  consisting  of  an 
Arabic  name  for  the  tribe.  They  call  them-  iron  pipe  of  small  diameter,  pointed  at  the  lower 
selves  Tmoshagh.     See  Bebsers.  end,  and  driven  vertically  down  into  the  earth  by 

Toatera,  too-a-ta'ra,  the  native  name  of  means  of  a  smaU  pile-driver  until  it  pierces  a 
Sfhenodonpmcta'lum.  I  large  lizard-like  reptUe  water-beanng  stratum.  The  tube  Is  provided 
fonnerly  abundant  on  the  mainland  of  New  Zea-  "^h  a  number  of  lateral  pwforations  near  its 
land,  but  now  restricted  to  some  of  the  small  !»""  ^"'*'  "^^°^^^  "'>"^''  **'«  ^^^^  ^1  ""«.r 
islands  off  the  coast  and  probably  doomed  to  >*■  ^^  ^°^'  "'^^  ttie  water  exists  in  the  soil 
total  extinction.  It  h  the  sole  living  represent-  ""Qet  a  pressure  sufKcient  to  cause  it  to  flow  up 
ative  of  the  order  Rkynchocefhalia  and  because  through  the  tube  and  out  at  the  top;  but  more 
of  its  great  zoological  interest  as  a  relic  of  that  commonly  3  pump  must  be  applied  at  the  npper 
ancient  group  should  be  preserved,  and,  indeed  it  e^d,  to  dra,w  the  water  up  to  the  surface.  When 
is  protected  by  the  Colonial  Government.  It  is  the  well  is  to  he  driven  to  a_  depth  greater 
about  2  to  2]4  feet  long,  with  four  Strong,  s-toed  than  about  14  feet,  the  tubing  is  usually  con- 
limbs,  a  loose-fitting  scaly  skin  and  a  fringed  structed  in  sections,  which  are  united  by  means 
crest  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  O'  screw  connections;  new  sections  being  added 
tail.  In  color  it  has  olive  sides  and  limbs  with  at  the  upper  end  as  the  smking  of  the  well  pro- 
minute    white   specks,    beneath    yellowish;    the  ceeds. 

snines  of  the  nuchal  and  dorsal  crests  yellow,  of  Tuber,  a  shortened,  thickened,  fleshy,  Bub- 

ifie  caudal  brown.  terranean  stem  in  which  the  leaves  appear  at 

The  teeth  are  completely  coalesced  with  the  scales  with  axillary  dormant  buds,  collectivelr 
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(1  the  potato,  and  Jerusalem  arti-    longer  than   broad     It  is  -visible  only  nndei 


o  act  ae  reservoirB  of  food  and  to  propa-  Its  principal  characteristic  ia  its  behavior  toward 

gate    the    apeciea    when    favorable    conditions  aniline  dyes.    It  requires  the  strongest  dyes  to 

present  Plants  which  bear  tubers  are  all  peren-  stain  it,  but  when  stained  it  holds  the  dye  so 

ntals.  tenaciously  that  exposure  even  to  strong  min- 

Tnbera'ceiE.    See  FoHGL  eral  adds  for  a  reasonable  time  fails  to  decolor- 

Tuber'cnlin,  a  snbstance  used  to  test  for  i^e  it     This  charade ristic  furnishes  the  most 

the  presence  of  the  disease  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  ready  means  for  its  recognition.    The  comraoa 

Prepared  as   follows:    The  tubercle  bacilli  or  process  of  staining  it  is  as  follows:    Sorae  of 

germs  are  allowed  to  ^row  in  broth  containing  the  material  (sputum,  pus,  the  dregs  of  urine, 

glycerine.    After  growing  for  several  weeks,  the  etc.)  is  spread  on  a  glass  slide  and  allowed  to 

bacilli  produce  certain  toxic  or  poisonous  sub-  dry.    The  specimen  is  fixed  to  the  slide  so  that 

stances  which  are  soluble  in  and  hence  dissolved  it  will  not  readily  wash  off  by  slight  heating 

in  the  broth.  (passing  three  times  through  the  flame  of  a 

The  toxic  solution  is  then  filtered  from  the  Bunsen  burner).  Itisthen  stained  forsminutes 
bactlii  and  is  the  solution  tuberculin.  When  with  carbol'fuchsin,  called  Ziehl's  solutioa 
injected  in  small  quantity  into  a  healthy  animal  (fuchsin  I  part,  >alcoho]  lo  parts,  5  per  cent  car- 
it  produces  no  effect,  but  if  the  animal  has  the  bolic  acid,  with  a  little  glycerine,  go  parts).  The 
disease  tuberculosis  it  causes  a  decided  rise  in  stain  is  washed  off  with  running  water,  and  the 
bodily  temperature  and  hence  can  be  used  as  a  epecimen  decolorized  and  count erstained  for 
test  for  that  disease.  about  i  minute  with  Gabbet's  solution  (methy- 

Tobercalods,  an  infections,  communicable  lene-bluc  i  part,  nitric  acid  25  parts,  water  75 

disease    caused    by    the    bacillus    of    tuber-  parts).    Gabbet's  soiulion  is  washed  off  in  nin- 

cnlosis.    The  bacillus  induces  the  formation  o£  "'"K  water,  and  the  specimen  is  dried  with  blot- 

litUe  nodules  called  tubercles.    These  tubercles  ting-paper.    It   is   now   ready  for  study.    The 

may  grow  in  size  through  the  continued  action  tubercle -bacilli  appear  red,  everything  else  blue. 

of  the  organisms;  they  may  soften,  break  down,  It  is  quite  parasitic  m  nature,  growing  on  but 

and  be  expelled,  leaving  behind  an  ulcer  or  a  «"     artificial     niedia;     namely,     blood-serum, 

cavity;  they  may  become  hard  by  a  process  of  glycenne-agar,  bouillon,  or  potato,  best  on  the 

sclerosis;  or  they  may  calcify.    In  addition  to  ^tst     It  grows  only  at  the  body  temperature 

the  local  manifestations  the  disease  produces  (37    C).    It  is  slow  in  growth,  and  becomes  ap- 

general  symptoms   like  elevation  of  ttie  body  parent  only  from  7  to  14  days  after  inoculation 

temperature,  increased  pulse-iat^  and  loss  o*  of  the  medium.    Growing  in  large  masses  arti- 

weigbt  ficially,  it  appears  as  dry  ^ayish  white  or  gray- 

Distributian  of  the  DUeate,  Geographieiil.—  ish  brown  thin  scales.     Exposure  moist  to  a 

Tnbercoloeis  is  the  most  universal  of  all  di*-  temperature  of  60    C  for  IS  minutes,  or  boiling, 

eases.    It  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  tills  it,  though  freezing  has  no  effect  on  it.    It 

and  has  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  his-  is  killed  by  direct  sunlight  within  a  variable 

tory.     It  was  accurately  described  by  Hippo-  period  of  time  (from  15  minutes  on),  depending 

crates  (460  B.C.),  and  by  Galen  (300  A.D.),    It  on  the  season  and  the  character  of  the  medium 

is  most  prevalent,  however,  in  large  cities  or  containing  the   organism;    by   diffuse    sunlight 

ftreat    centres     or    population,     and    especially  near  a  window  in  a  week.     In  growing   (either 

m  over-crowded  districts.     It  is  least  prevalent  parasitically  or  vvithout  the  body)  the  organism 

in  mountainous  regions.  elaborates  a  chemical  product  highly  poisonous 

Dittribulion  According  to  Racti'—  No  race  is  to  most  animals.  It  is  this  poison  circulating  in 
exempt,  but  some  races  appear  less  resistant  than  the  blood  that  produces  the  general  symptoms 
others.  Indians,  when  brought  into  civilization,  of  the  disease,  such  as  fever,  increased  heart- 
prove  especially  susceptible.  Among  the  other  beat,  emaciation,  etc.  Tubercle-bacilli  found  in 
races  in  this  country  the  negroes  are  the  most  different  animals  differ  in  their  characteristics. 
susceptible,  and  next  in  order  are  the  Irish,  The  human,  bovine,  avian,  and  fish  varieties  have 


.  .                      seventh    of   all  Predisposing  Causes.— T\icn>^  the  bacillus 

deaths  are  due  to  iL  of  tuberculosis  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease 

Disltibtiliort  Among  Animals. — Most  animals  whenever  it  occurs,  other  factors  require  consid- 

re  more  or  less  susceptible.    Among  domestic  eratioa    As  wheat  will  not  grow  on  every  soil, 

inimak  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  cattle  and  so  the  tubercle-bacillus  will  not  grow  in  every 


. — ^ — ^    -- ^  -.:  quite  i , 

found. in  birds  (fowl)  and  fish.    Wild  animals  tible,  and  that  as  a  ruleanoverwhelmirw  dose  of 

in  (heir  native  haunts  seem  less  susceptible,  yet  the  organisms  repeated  frequently  for  some  time 

in  domestication  it  is  the  most  common  cause  of  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance.    All  the 

death.    Rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  mice  may  conditions   necessary   to   produce    susceptibility 

acquire  it.    Guinea-pigs  are  especially  susceptible  are  unknown,  yet  it  is  empirically  true    (and 

to  experimental  inoculation,  and  are  therefore  could  be  with  reason  supposed)  that  any  circum^ 

commpnly  used  for  tiiis  purpose.  stance  which  tends  to  lower  the  general  vital  re- 

Etiology  (CaiMoriort).— The  actual  cause  of  sistance  decreases  the  resistance  to  tuberculosis, 

the  disease  is_  the  tubercle-bacillus  described  by  Therefore  defective  and  insufiicient  food,  over- 

Robert  Koch  in  iSSa    This  is  a  minute  vegetable  work,  chronic  alcobolism,  surroundings  like  a 

non-motile  organism  in  the  shape  of  a  rod  or  damp,    dark,   overcrowded    dwelling,   persistent 

lead-pencil,   measuring   about   3   microns    (ijin  irriUtion   of  a    somewhat   naturally   susceptibl« 

of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  about  4  to  6  times  part  of  the  body,  as  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  the 
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M)nstant    Inhalation    of    dust     (mine-workerj,  !zed  tubercdosit  have  been  reported  as  a  result 

Mone-cutters,  etc.).  previous  severe  disease  like  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  last  step  in  which 

typhoid  fever,  etc.,  all  tend  to  inertase  the  sus-  is  the  Buctdog  of  the  wound.    Vaccination  has 

oeptibility.    It  was  thought  in  the  pa^t  that  the  been  specified  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  sev- 

most  common  cause  active  in  the  production  of  eral  instances,  but  not  since  the  present  aseptic 

susceptibility  was  heredity.    The  argument  was  methods  for  removal  of  the  vaccine  matter  came 

the  same  that  prevailed  in  re^rd  to  the  heredity  into  vogue. 

of  the  disease  itself,  before  its  communicabilit/  Heredity.— Vp  to  the  time  of  Vilierain  this 

was   recognized;   namely,   that   tuberculosis   is  „aa  the  generally  accepted  mode  of  acquiring 

most  commonly  seen  m  descendants  of  tubercu-  the  disease,  though  here  and  there  down  the 

lar  subjects.    This  is  true,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  centuries  from  the  time  of  Galen  some  one  has 

those   descendants    are    more    susceptible   than  jtoo^  ^^^  ap,i„st  jt  j^  i^y^T  of  the  theory  of 

other  people.    In  fact  a  strong  argument  can  be  cont^on.     Hereditary   transmission   has    been 

deduced  to  the  contrary;  namely,  that  the  de-  experimentally  proven    on    the    lower   animals 

ecendants  of  the  tuberculous  _are  less  predis-  (Gartner),    and    occasionally    demonstrated    in 

posed  than  other  .people.    Granting  the  commum-  ^^^^^  ij^ings  by  the  finding  of  tubercular  lesions 

cabihty  of  the  disease  (and  this  is  undoubted;!,  i„   Ji^^   f^jus.      These  •roofs   occur   so    rarely. 

It  IS  evident  .hat  no  one  is  more  exposed  to  it  however,   that  the   ordinary   view,   that   practi- 

than   the   children   of   tubercular   parents.     If  diy  ,1] 'cases  are  examples  of  contagion,  is  fully 

therefore   they   were  very   susceptible   no   child  —amnted 
whose  mother  was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  of  r^i   ,  L-  -ru.  ..^_».,.«  k.ii.*  ..>  th.  »,_ 

manifest  symptoms  showing  more  or  less  slight  »°  tj.f  sputum  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs),  it  M 

implantation,  they  resist  for  15  years  or  longer,  "ad''?  understood  how  people  l.vmg  with   . 

What   now   is  tbe   case   with   persons   with  no  consumptive  may  be  more  or  less  constantly  in- 

tubercular  heredity  when  exposed  thus  closely  to  ^^''^  ^^^,  u°"  f^^S"'    ^^T-   ^.i."^*    ^    .'^ 

the     disease?      This     is    comparatively     easily  number  of  bacilii  thrown  off  in  the  expectoratwn 

learned  from  cases  where  a  man  or  woman  with  ^'^r  "«'<*  ^^'^  ^'^^  one  wonder  how  anybody 

no  tubercular  heredity  marries  a  tubercular  per-  "scapes  the  disease  were  it  not  that  they  are  so 

son.    Although  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule,  "^liy  and  quickly  devitalized.     In  a  case  where 

such  marriagts  seem  to  furnish  a  disproportion-  1*;^  P?*"^^  "'^""r"'*'  '^*^  *,  T"?,!?  ^'^■ 

alely  large  number  of  cases  of  galloping  or  rapid  NuttaU   estimated   the   number  of   bacilli   to  he 

consumption.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  ^om  one  and  a  half  to  four  billions  in  the  24 

or  woman  of  tubercular  ancestry  with  a  chronic  hours.     Expenments  on  animals  with  the  dust 

tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  bury  two  or  even  three  of  "■«»«»  occupied  bjr  tubercular  patients  have 

consorts  with  tuberculosis,  while  he  or  she  lives  usually  proven  positive  .(Cornet).    The  argu- 

on  sometimes  to  a  ripe  old  age  ments  for  the  theoiy  01  mhalatian  as  the  most 

Flick's  paper  on  tuberculosis'  as  a  house-dis-  common  mode  of  infection  are:    (i)  the  very 

ease  goes  to  prove  its  communicability.    He  in-  great  frequen.^  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  even 

Tesligated  all  the  houses  of  the  largest,  oldest,  as  «  primary  infection;  (2)  the  frequency  with 

and  most  thickly  populated  ward  in  Philadelphia,  which  all  persons  are  exposed  to  this  form  of 

and   found   that  the  deaths    from  tuberculosis  contagion.  _  ... 

in  that  ward   were   disproportionately   large   in  /ngffd on.— For   years    it   was   thought   that 

cerUin  houses.     In  short,  he  demonstrated  case  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  longs  was  the/result 

after  case  of  apparently  healthy  families  moving  of  inhalation  of  the  germs,  and  pnraary.  '"^t*- 

into  a  house  previously  occupied  by  a  tubercular  nal  tuberculosis  the  result  of  ingestion  with  food 

person  with  the  result  that  one  or  more  members  or  otherwise.    The  argument  fevonng  this  view 

died  of  the  disease.    Despite  this,  however,  it  is  appeared  plain ;  namely,  that  primary  intestinal 

still  generally  held  that,  although  the  disease  and  peritonea!  tuberculosis  is  almost  limited  to 

itself  is  not  hereditary,  there  is  a  vulnerability  children,   especially  the  bottle-fed.     Living  as 

transmitted.  they  do  entirely  on  cows'  milk,  and  considering 

Modes  of  Infection.— Thrie  are  four  possible  the  susceptibility  of  homed  cattle  to  tulwrculosis, 

modes  of  infection;  namely,  inoculation,  hered-  the  inference  seemed  so  justified  that  scarcely 

ity,  inhalation,  and  ingestion.  any   exception   was   taken   to   it    In   addition, 

Inocalalion. — Villemin's  work,   supplemented  adults    who    live    as    a    rule    on    cooked    food 

by  that  of  Cohnheira  and  Salamonson,  absolutely  scarcely  ever  show  intestinal  tuberculosis  as  a. 

established  the  fact  that  tbe  disease  was  inocu-  primary  infection,  but  practically  always  tuber- 

lable.    Inoculation  is,  however,  quite  rare  as  a  culosis  of  the  lungs,  which  would  readily  seem 

method  of  general   infection   in  human  beings,  to  be  the  result  of  contact  with  the  disease  in 

and  its  occurrence  is  practically  limited  to  spe-  their  occupation,  sleeping- rooms,  etc,    This  plain 

cial  occupations.     Inoculation  with  the  produc-  view  of  the  matter  has,  however,  undergone   a 

tion  of  a  strictly  limited  local  lesion  is  reason-  change.    The  majority  of  clinicians  and  pathol- 

ably  common  on  the  hands  of  physicians  who  do  ogists  of  our  day  believe  that  children  manifest 

anatomical  or  post-mortem  work  (the  post-mor-  the  intestinal  form  more  frequently  simply  be- 

tem  wart,  the  leic ken-tuhtrele  of  the  Germans),  cause  the  intestine   is  more   susceptible  at  that 

of  butchers,  tanners,  etc.     Local  tubercles  have  age,  and  adults  the  pulmonary  form  for  an  anal- 

also  been  produced  by  piercing  the  ears  for  ear-  Ogous  reasoa     For  several  years  at  the  end  of 

tings,  by  tattooing,  and  by  washing  the  clothes  of  the    19th    century   considerable   was   written   to 

«  tuberculous  patient    Both  local  and  general-  prove  that  pmctically  all  cases  of  tuberculosis 
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were  the  result  of  ingestion  of  the  germs.     It  of  the  cell   usiialljr  shows  oecrotie    (caseous) 

was  contended  that  ;ven  in  primary  tuberculosis  change. 

of  the  lungs  the  germs  entered  through  the  di-  About  the  origin  of  the  giant  cells  there  is  a 

gestive  tract,  passed  into  the  chyle-vessels  with  difference  of  opinion.    Baumgarten  and  the  ttift- 

the  fat,  were  carried  through  the  thoracic  duct  jority   of   investigators   beHeve   that   they  arise 

to  the  heart,  and  took  u[)  lodging  in  the  lung  on  from  the  sarae  cells  as  the  epithelioid,  namely 

account  of  its  non-resistive  power.    The  experi-  the  fixed  cells.    The  French  school,  following  the 

ments  about  this  time  demonstrating  the  infec~  lead    of    MetchinikofF,    affirm    that    they    are 

tivity  of  cows'  milk  became  so  numerous  (Ger-  Biacrophages  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  phago- 

lach,  Bai^,  Bollinger,  Ernst)  that  the  question  cytes.    The  former  make  them  weaker  cells ;  theji 

of  the  digestive  tract  as  a  probably  common  latter  Htronger.     The  former  contend  that  the 

route  (if  not  actually  the  most  common)  seemed  protoplasm  fails  to  divide  so  as  to  make^  two  or 

practically  settled.    At  the  British  congress  on  more  cells  because  it  is  diseased.    As  a  proof 

tuberculosis   in   1901,  however,  Koch  threw  a  of  this  they  point  to  the  caseous  change  usually 

shell   which   scattered   scientific   physicians   and  evident  in  its  centre. 

left  them  in  two  hostile  camps.  Coming  from  The  question  of  the  cure  of  the  tubercle 
any  one  else  the  opinion  (for  it  was  scarcely  seems  to  depend  on  whether  the  epithelioid 
more  than  an  opinion,  being  based  on  a  small  "I's  or  the  tubercle-bacilli  obtain  the  upper 
number  of  experiments)  would  have  been  scoffed  i^^oA-  If  the  epithelioid  cells  are  manufactured 
at,  but  coming  with  Koch's  authority  it  could  '"""'c  rapidly  than  the  tubercle-bacilli  destroy 
not  fail,  to  arouse  interest  and  even  advocates  them  they  form  a  dense  wall  about  the  tubercle- 
Koch  affirmed  that  the  difference  between  the  ^<^'"''  .elongate,  become  fully  formed  fibrous 
Iwvine  tubercle-bacillus  (that  is,  the  bacillus  connective-tissue  cells,  thus  shutting  the  bacilli 
causing  disease  in  cattle)  and  the  human  tuber-  "P  '"  ^  capsule,  and  the  bacilli  die,  while  the 
«le-bacillus  was  such  that  one  was  not  coo-  «seoua  matenal  calcifies  or  is  absorbed  and  re- 
tagious  to  the  other  species,  or  was  so  slighUy  P'^f^''  "^  scar-tissue  (scleros.s.of  the  tuberde), 
■Mntagious  that  the  number  of  cases  of  tubercu-  ?r  in  connection  with  the  scar-tissue  undergoes  a 
losis  thus  produced  might  be  left  out  of  con-  h/ahne  change  (fibroid  tubercle).  If,  however, 
sideration  without  impairing  statistics.  This  was  P*  ^^"^\  ^^  victorious  the  tubercle  may  grow 
at  once  denied  at  the  congress  by  Ravenel,  who  'fSer  and,  comm?  m  contact  with  other  tuber- 
tias  since  devoted  himself  to  disproving  it  The  ^'l^-  ^*'™  ^f***  "  known  as  a  conglomerate 
question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  bovine  'Mbercle,  _  and  so  continue  until  even  a  whole 
bacillus  for  man  is  practically  still  under  con-  organ  is  involved.  Again,  the  caseation  may  ad- 
sideration,  and  with  it  remains  the  question  J/"""  .^  "P'-^^y-  ='?«"'"/  >"  ">«  luns.Jhat 
whether  inhalation  or  ingestion  is  the  most  com-  t^^tl^  "^'J-  ""y  s»«n>  demarcation  between 
mon  route  o£  infection.  healthy  and  diseased  tissue.  This  is  generally 
Pathology.~--nut  tubercle  is  the  specific  lesion  SH^  t'f  ""'"^^rl^^'^.Tt  'IL  ^^^  '^"*'  ^ 
Sr^'%?^fi?s°t  SL'J  ^v'llrm'\^  '"''^afl'y.tX^n^J^Sa^eTotrSicro. 

larger  or  smaller  amount  .of  nec«,tic  (caseous)  ^^^pan^j  TrLf 'i?  S     If  now^'hf  fX  cb^^^ 
r-tr'^-r  r,^n„   ^H^H°]n"ril^f.°',^  S        ,^,hes  a  surface  its  liquid  contmts 

cells,    and,    usually    mibeddcd    jn    the    caseous  ^^  expelled,  leaving  behind  an  ulcer  or  a. 

material,  one  or  more  giant  cells.    The  tubercle-  ^^^        This  happens  most  frequently  m  the 

tacilh  are  found  w.thm  the.g.ant  cell  and  at  the  ,„„   '  ^^^  jj,^  resultant  cavity  may  b^  of  any 

^^^y  °}  '^f  '"""'  innKnal  between  the  epi-  si^e^/rom  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Whole  lobe  of  the 

thelioid  cells.  J 

The  epithelioid  cells  are  supposed  to  be  new-  ^^hen  the  tubercles  are  small  in  size,  vary- 

formed  young  connecUve-t issue  cdls,  the  result  i„g  only   from    a   millet-seed   to   a  pea,    they 

of  proliferaiion  of  tiie  fcced  cells  of  the  part,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  grayish  white  or  yd- 

They  are  called  epithelioid  on  account  of  their  lowish  white  specks ;  hence  the  name  of  miliary 

resemblance  to  epithelial  cells,  though  they  may  tuberculosis,  of  which  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the 

originate  from  either  connective  tissue  or  e^-  body  may  be  the  seat 

thelinm.    They  are  about  two  to  four  times  tlw         Differences  in  Pathology  Manifested  by  Var- 

sue  of  the  lyrnphoid  cells,  and  consist  of  a  smaU  johj  Orgatu:  Lu«gj.— The  earliest  lesions  are  aa 

vesicular    nucleus    surrounded    by    a    relatively  a  rule  found  in  the  apices  of  the  different  lobes. 

large   amount    of  protoplasm.     The    lymphoid  especially  the  upper.    The  reasons  for  this  prob- 

cells  are  supposed  to  be  small  lymphocytes  from  ably  are :  (i)  the  apices,  being  farthest  removed 

the  circulation.    Thi^  resemble  exactly  the  smaU  from  the  branches  of  the  artery,  suffer  in  nutri- 

lymphocytes,  consisting  of  a  large  deeply  stain-  tion;  (2)  being  farthest  removed  from  the  point 

ing  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  ^here  air  enters,  they  are  less  used  and  be- 

protcyiasm.  come  less  resistant.  Besides  a  miliary  tuberculo- 

.  u        ^^"*  ^^"  '^  *  '^^  ™^^  ""'  '*"■«*  *o  sis  the    lungs    show   a   diffuse    process   called 

«>rht  nr  mnr^  »,m.s  larger  than  an  epithelioid  tubercular   pneumonia.      This   differs    from   the 


-    ui-        L          *  number  of  vesicular  nuclei  miliary  tubercle  in  siie  and  in  not  being  sharply 

resembling  those  of  the  epithelioid  cells.    These  separated  from  healthy  tissue  by  layers  of  epi- 

nuclei  are  as  a  rule  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  thelioid  and  lymphoid  cells.    The  process  is  too 

wreath  about  the  periphery,  or  in  two  groaps  at  rapid  to  permit  the  formation  of  these  cells,  and 

the  ends  of  an  elongated  cell.    This  arrangement  the  mass  consists  entirely  of  caseous  material, 

of  the  nuclei  is  quite  characteristic  of  tubercu-  It  is  called  clinically  phthisis  florida  or  gallop- 

losis,  because  in  syphilis  or  tumors   (like  sar-  ing  consumption. 

comata)  when  giant  cells  appear,  the  nnciei  are  Cavities  in   tht  Lhbm.— These  cavities  are 

as  a  rule  arranged  centrally    The  central  mast  usually  seen  at  the  apices.    They  may  be  om  01 
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taaaj,  microscopic  or  u  large  as  a  lobe.    The  nary  acute  infectioua  diseases,  and  is  sometime* 

cavity  may  be  within  the  lung,  and  limited  by.  distinguished    from    tiiem    (especially    typhoid 

tiie  pleura   Ci"  which  case  the  pleura  thickens  feverl  with  difficulty.    There  is  a  loss  of  appe- 

about  it),  or  it  may  break  through  into  the  tite.  loss  of  Scsh  and  strength,  fever  (102    to 

pleural  cavity,  causing  tubercular  empyxma,  or  104.     F.).  weakened  pulse,  hurried   respirations 

pyo-pnemnothorax  (pus  and  air  in  the  pleural  (corresponding  to  the  fever  unless  the  lungs  are 

cavity).    The  character  of  the  wall  surrounding  iovolved,  when  they  are  more  rapid),  a  brown 

such  cavities  differs.     Cavities  forming  rapidly  fissured  tongue,  delirium,  then  stupor  and  death. 

may  have  no  wall,  but  be  surrounded  by  lung-  The  duration  is  from  two  to  four  weeks.    When 

tissue     More  commonly,  however,  they  are  of  the  lungs   are  affected   there  are   in  addition 

slow  formation,  and  then  possess  a  fibrous  cap-  cough  and  expectoration,  which  ma^  or  may  not 

snle  which  shows  three  zones;  namely,  exter-  contain  tubercle-bacilli.    When  the  mtestines  are 

kirly  fibrous  tissue:  nejctto  it  granulation-tissue;  affected  there  is  pain,  tenderness  over  the  ab> 

and  interiorly  a  tubercular  mass  undergoing  dis-  domen,  and  diarrhoea.    When  the  meninges  ara 

integration.     The  cavity  may  grow  Lirger  by  affected  there  are  headache,  convulsions,  delir- 

the  tubercular  process  invading  the  granulation-  jum,  stupor,  and  coma, 

tissue,  the  fibrous  capsule  continuing  to  develop  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  cer- 

further  away.  tainty  when  there  is  knowledge  of  a  previously 

Sometimes  the  tubercular  process  is  asso-  existing  tuberculosis  or  of  an  exposure  to  con- 

ciated  with  the  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  tagion,  or  by  the  finding  of  tubercle-bacilli  in 

not  alone  in  the  tubercles  but  throughout  the  the  excretions.    The  prognosis  is  always  fatal. 

lung.  _    This    is    called    cirrhosis,   sclerosis,   or  There  is  therefore  no  treatment  except  to  en- 

fibrosis  of  the  lung.  deavor  to  control  symptoms. 

LymPh-GloMds.—'Ihc    lymph-glands    usually  Acute  Tubercular  Pneumonia.— Th\s  is  prac- 

show  a  diffuse  tuberculosis.    Children  are  most  ticaMy  always  secondary  to  a  chronic  tuberculosis 

frequently  the  victims,  and  the  bronchial,  cerv-  of  the  lungs.     It  begins,  like  lobar  (ordinary) 

ical,  and  mesenteric  are  the  glands  of  predilec-  pneumonia,  with  a  chill,  high  fever,  rapid  pulse, 

tion.  shortness     of     breath,     hemorrhagic     sputum. 

Bone. — Both  the  miliary  and  the  diffuse  pro-  flushed  face,  and  the  physical  signs  of  conaolida- 

cess  are  found  in  the  bone.    It  is  likewise  most  tion  of  parts  of  the  lung.    Instead  of  ending  by 

common  in  children.    It  may  be  limited  to  the  crisis  about 4he  ninth  day,  like  lobar  pneumonia, 

medulla  or  periosteum,  and  spread  from  either  it  continues  to  a  fata]  termination ;  or  the  acute 

to  the  cortical  portion,  producing  necrosis  (tu-  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the  diseased  area 

bercular  caries).    It   is   most   fr«iuent  at  the  becomes  fibrous,  and  the  patient  gradually  gets 

joints,  especially  the  hip  and  the  intervertebral,  well,  or  approximately  so,  with  a  loss  of  lung- 

Inttsbnes. —  The    intestines    show    either    a  tissue  equal  to  the  involvement,  which  is  some- 

miliary  variety    (the  tubercle  lying  cither  be-  times  an  entire  lung.    The  diagnosis  is  made  by 

neath    a    mucous    membrane    or    the    perito-  the  ordinary  signs  of  pneumonia  and  the  tuber- 

neum)    or  a   chronic    ulceration.    Both    forms  cle-tKicilli  in  the  sputum.    The  prognosis  is  very 

are    usually    secondary    to    tuberculosis    else-  unfavorable;  rarely,  however,  a  case  recovers 

where,    though   the   latter   is    seen    as    a  pri-  sufficiently  to  lead  a  useful  life  for  a  number  of 

mary    infection,    especially    in    children.     The  years.     The  treatment  is  that  of  lobar  pnen- 

ulcers    are    almost    always    confined    to    the  monia ;  namely,  rest  in  bed,  stimulation,  and  the 

lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  usually  keeping  in  check  of  the  worst  symptoms.    When 

originate  in  the  patches  of  lymphoid  tissue.   Mil-  the  patient  gets  well  enough  to  rise  from  bed, 

iary  tuberculosis  (tubercular  ulcers  of  the  ap-  the  case  becomes  chronic,  and  the  treatment  is 

pendix)   is  not  uncommon    particularly  in  ad-  the  same  as  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 

yanced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  considered  below. 

The  organs  most  commonly  affected  in  adults  Chronic   tuberculosis    is   met    with   in   two 

are  the  lungs;  in  children,  the  lymph-glands,  forms,    tuberculosis    of  the   lymph-glands    and 

bones  and  joints.    The  other  organs  ate  affected  chronic  tuberculosis  of  tiie  lungs. 

much  less  frequently,  and  in  about  the  following  Tubercmlotit  of  the  Lymph  Glawb.— This, 

order:    intestines,    peritoneum,    kidneys,   brain,  commonly  called   scrofula,   is   usually  seen    in 

spleen,    liver,    generative    organs,    pericardium,  children  and  is  not  infrequently  limited  to  the 

iieart.   Tuberculosis  of  the  skin  comes  under  the  glands  of  the  neck.    The  infection  is  commonly 

bead  of  lupus  (q.v.).  primary,  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 

Symploms,  Prognotis,  and  Treatment.— The  cover  the  point  of  entry  into  the  body.  The 
symptoms  vary  naturally  with  the  part  of  the  patients  are  frequently  children  of  tuberculous 
body  affected,  but  the  organs  may  be  considered  parents,  so  that  the  question  of  exposure  to  con- 
so  as  to  bring  (hem  under  certain  sets  of  symp-  tagion  is  usually  clear.  It  is  confidently  affirmed 
toms.  An  acute  and  chronic  tuberculosis  may  be  by  some  writers  that  many  of  those  cases  are  ex- 
first  distinguished.  Of  the  acute  there  are  two  amples  of  intra-uterine  infection,  the  bacilli  lying 
varieties,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  is  dormant  or  practically  dormant  for  years.  See 
usually  general,  and  acute  tubercular  pneu-  Scrofula. 
nx>nia.  ChroHic  Tuberculosa  of  the  Lungi.—Thn  i& 

Acute   Miliary  or   General   Tuberculosit   is  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  consumption, 

characterized  by  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lui^  without  qualifica- 

various  parts  oi  the  body.     It  may  begin  as  a  tion.     Its  symptoms  vary  with  the  progress  of 

primary  infection  or  be  secondary  to  an  acute  the  disease,   and   the   susceptibility  of  tne  indi- 

or  chronic  affection  in  a  particular  organ.     It  is  vidual   to   the   poison    (toxm)    excreted   by  the 

most  common  as  a  termination  of  a  chronic  bacillus.    The  onset  is  usually  insidious,  and  the 

affection  of  the  lungs.    All  the  organa  may  suf-  disease  not  infrequently  continues  for  years  be- 

fer,  thou^  it  is  usually  limited  to  one,  two,  or  fore  the  patient  recognizes  it    The  symptoms 

three.    It  comes  on  ratiter  rapidly,  <ike  the  ordi-  are  very  often  hrouglit  out  by  ■  *cold*  from 
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which  tiie  patient  seemingly  does  not  recover.  Prevention  itt  Cases  of  Chronic  Titberculosit 
Many  therefore  attribute  their  disease  to  such  a  of  the  Lungs. — The  contagion  is  contained  in  the 
'cold.*  The  first  noticeable  symptom  is  some-  matter  given  oS  from  a  tubercular  sore.  There- 
timu  a  hemorrhage  or  a  pleniisy;  again,  a  pro-  for^  in  &  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  it  ia 
gressive  loss  in  weight  or  a  slight  dry  cough,  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  sputum  to  prevent 
becoming  gradually  worse.  The  most  important  contagion  to  others.  The  patient  should  ex- 
very  early  symptoms  arc  Dsually  slight  fever,  pectorate  only  into  receptacles  where  the  sputum 
especially  toward  evening  (which  may  or  may  can  be  properly  handled  without  coming  in  con- 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  chill),  hectic  flush,  tact  with  other  things.  He  should  never  ex- 
acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate,  cough,  expectom-  pectorate  into  rags  or  handlcercfaiefs,  but  should 
tion,  loss  in  weight,  progressive  pallor  of  the  limit  himself  to  a  spit-cup  and  paper  napkins. 
skin,  night-sweats  indigestion  or  loss  of  appe-  The  apit-cup  should  be  made  with  a  handle,  and 
tite,  vague  general  pains,  and  soreness  localized  should  contain  an  antiseptic  or  germicide.  Or- 
in  the  chest  In  addition  to  these  the  physician  dinary  lye  wiU  suffice.  The  cup  should  be  boiled 
on  close  examination  elicits  others.  These  are  daily,  When  coughing,  the  patient  should  hold 
brought  out  by  auscultation  and  percussion  a  paper  napkin  before  his  mouth.  His  eating- 
(qq.v.),  and  point  to  a  solidification  limited  to  utensils  should  be  separate^  and  should  be  thor- 
one  or  more  areas  of  the  lun^,  most  commonly  oughly  boiled  after  using.  There  should  be  no 
either  apex.  The  one  positive  si^n  of  tuberr  question  of  anyone  Bleeping  with  1^  patient, 
culosis  at  this  stage  b  the  finding  of  tubercle-  Children  are  especially  susceptible;  hence,  when 
bacilli  in  the  sputum.  If  every  lesion  were  open,  the  t»rents  are  tubercular,  extra  care  must  be 
that  is,  in  communication  with  a  bronchus,  there  exercised. 

would  be  tubercle-bacilli  in  the  sputum  from  the  Persons   exposed   to   tuberculosis    at   home 

earliest  stages,  and  the  diagnosis  would  be  easy;  should  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible, 

but  many  lesions  are  closed,  that  is,  completely  and  take  care  that  their  nutrition  is  kept  up  to 

eitcapsulated,  and  therefore  show  no  bacilli  m  the  standard.  Any  occujiation  necessitating  close 

the  sputum.    Hence  the  pbysiciati  must  rely  on  confinement  especially  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere 

other- symptoms.  with  many  other  persons,  predisposes  the  indj- 

As  the  disease  advance^all  the  foregoii^  viduat  to  the  disease.    Thus  the  two  occupations 

symptoms   are  intensified.    The   pulsc-rate  bcT  abowmgabout  the  highest  morbidity  are  printing 

comes  more  rapid,  so  that  it  is  evident  to  the  and  cigar-making. 

patient  in  palpitation  or  shortness  of  breath,  the  Treatment  of  Chromic  Tuberculosis  of  the 
temperature  rises  to  103  or  more,  the  loss  of  I«»gJ.— There  ia  no  known  specific  fcM-  the 
weight  becomea  excessive,  frequently  reaching  diseases  Koch's  tuberculin  is  used  by  compara- 
ii,  sometimes  ^,  and  rarely  J^  of  ihe  usual  tively  few  physicians  and  by  them  only  in 
weight,  the  pallor  becomes  marked,  the  appetite  sdected  cases.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  ma- 
is  completely  lost,  cough  may  become  almost  Jority  of  physicians  the  treatment  is  entirely 
continuous  day  and  nipht  and  of  a  most  racking  hygienic.  The  disease  progresses  on  account  of 
character,  expectoration  increases,  the  feet  a  lack  of  resistance  in  the  patient;  the  cbject 
usually  swell  and  the  picture  presenttd  is  known  therefore  is  to  increase  the  resisting  power, 
to  everybody.  The  patient  ia  extremely  ema-  This  is  accomplished  by  rest,  a  regular  life,  fresh 
ciated,  the  chest,  usually  rounded,  is  quite  flat,  air,  and  good  nourishment.  The  patient  is  ad- 
the  depressions  above  and  below  the  clavicles  are  vised  about  as  follows:  To  lead  a.  regular  life, 
marked,  and  the  scapula  stand  out  prominently  retiring  at  a  proper  hom-  (before  to  p.h.  if  an 
on  the  back.  Hemorrhage  may  or  may  not  adult),  in  order  to  ^  sufficient  rest  He  should 
occur.  As  a  rule  there  ia  little  or  no  pain,  have  nine  hours'  sleep,  must  sleep  atone  and, 
llie  lun^s  themselves  possess  no  sensitive  nerves,  when  poasible,  in  a  room  alone.  The  best  sit- 
and  it  is  only  the  associated  pleurisy  which  nation  for  the  room  is  on  the  southwest  comer 
occurs  at  intervals  that  produces  this  syinptoni.  of  the  house.  The  windows  of  the  sleeping- 
Examination  by  the  physician  now  reveals  fte  room  ahonld  be  kept  wide  open,  no  matter  what 
signa  of  extensive  solidification.  This  may  ex-  Ae  weather.  (In  summer  all  the  windows  tn 
tend  over  one  whole  lung  or  over  the  greater  the  room,  and  in  winter,  when  the  air  diffuses 
part  of  both.  It  may  or  may  not  be  assoctated  tnudi  more  readily,  one  window  at  least,  should 
with  cavities.  be  wide  open.    The  idea  is  to  make  every  itr- 

ChronLc  tuberculosis  of  the  Imgs.wtiendia^  halation  one  of  fresh  air.)  During  the  day  the 
nosed  sufficiently  early,  and  when  the  personal  patient  must  spend  as  much  lime  as  possible  out 
resistance  is  good,  is  a  very  curable  affection,  of  doors.  When  the  weather  is  oold  he  should 
This  is  proven  by  the  number  of  cured  lesions  be  comfortably  wrapped.  It  ia  better  to  mul- 
found  at  autopsy.  It  is  very  conservatire  to  tiply  tiie  coverings  that  are  readily  removed 
say  that  35  per  cent  of  all  bodies  coming  to  the  than  underclothes.  Patients  suspecting  lui^ 
autopsy  table  past  the  age  of  50  (death  having  trouble  frequently  come  to  the  physician  wearing 
been  the  result  of  some  other  diseaae  than  a  chest-protector,  two  or  even  three  under- 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs),  show  a  healed  lesion  shirts,  and  other  clothes.  This  ia  not  only  nn- 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  present  post-  necessary,  but  probably  harmful.  The  reguja- 
mortem  and  clinical  records  demonstrate  that  tion  clothes  of  the  kind  most  comfortable  to  the 
7S  per  cent  of  cases  recover.  Moreover,  these  patient  are  all  that  are  required. 
post-mortem  records  are  absolute;  there  fs  no  Diet. —  Some  physicians  of  repute  in  tuber- 
practical  question  of  diagnostic  error.  In  addi-  culosis  advise  a  general  mixed  diet  under  the 
tion,  many  cases  with  a  lessened  resistance  can  admonition  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  of  every- 
be  so  improved  imder  judicious  treatment  that  thing.  The  diet  found  most  generally  suitable 
their  lives  are  prolonged  in  comfort  for  10,  20^  to  the  great  majority  of  patients  at  the  Free 
even  30  years.  Such  an  example  ia  E.  U  Sanatorium  for  Poor  Consnmptivei  at  White 
Trudeau,  director  and  founder  of  the  Adiron-  Haven,  Pa.,  is  as  follows :  Breakfast,  8  a,m, 
dack  Cottage  Sanatorium.  One  to  two  pints  of  milk,  with  two  or  three  raw 
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eggs  (the  eggs  may  be  broken  up  in  the  milk  sur  la  Tuberculose'  f.iSS7) ;  Comet,  <Verbreit- 
or  taken  whole),  with  fruit  and  a  cereal  Lunch,  ung  der  Tuberkelbarillen  ausserhalb  dea  Korp- 
lo  A-it.  One  pint  of  milk,  and  one  or  two  raw  ers'  (in  'Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene,*  1888^  Vol 
eggs.  Dinner,  12:30  p.m.  Soup,  meat,  three  V.J ;  Plick,  'A  Review  of  the  Cases  of  Tubercu- 
or  four  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  with  milk  losis  which  Terminated  in  Death  in  the 
as  the  beverage.  Lunch,  3:30  p.m.  One  pint  of  Fifth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 
milk,  and  one  or  two  raw  eggs.  Supper,  6  p.k.  Year  i888>  (in  'Proceedings'  of  the  County 
One  to  two  pints  of  milk,  two  or  three  raw  eggs,  Medical  Association,  May  1889) ;  and  'The 
and  boiled  rice.  Lunch,  g  p.m.  (just  before  re-  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  A  century's 
tiring).  One  half  to  one  pint  of  milk,  with  or  experience  in  Italy  under  the  mSuence  of 
without  a  raw  egg.  Some  patients  take  more  the  prevention  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
nourishment  than  this;  few,  if  any,  who  do  well  enacted  in  1782' ;  (in  'The  Sanalarian,*  Fehru- 
take  less.  Alcohol  (whiskey,  brandy,  etc.),  ary  i8gi) ;  and 'Immunity  as  against  Heredityin 
which  was  at  one  time  much  lauded,  especially  Tuberculosis'  (in  'Journal  of  Tuberculosis,' 
by  the  laity,  ia  now  avoided  by  the  majority  of  October  iSgg)  ;  and  'Crusade  against  Tuber- 
experts.  culosis._  Consimiptioo  a  Curable  and  Ptcvent- 

Ctimate. —  Up  to  a  very  recent  time  consider-  able  Disease.    Wbat  a  Layman  should   Know 

able  dependence   was  placed  on  climate.    Pa-  about*    (1903)  ;  Senn,  'Tuberculosis  of  Bones 

tients  who  could  aSotcT  it  were  at  once  advised  and  Joints'  (1892)  :  Surtzky,  'Wie  lange  behalt 

to  betake  themselves  to  the  Southwest,  and  not  trockenes  Sputum  der  Phthisiker  unter  den  ge- 

infrequently  those  who  could  not  alTord  it  were  wohnlichen  landlichen  hauslichen  Bedingungen 

told  to  «beat  their  way."    It  is  still  generally  seine  infectiose  Eigenschaft?'   (in  'Centralblatt 

believed  that  a  high  dry  climate  is  more  suitable  fiir  Bakteriologie*   1893,  Bd.  XI.)  ;  Reibntayer, 

for  the  cure  of  tbe  majority  of  patients;  yet  no  'Die    Ehe    Tuberkuloscn    und    ihre    Folgen* 

matter  what  the  climate,  the  patient  must  carry  (1894)  ;  Strauss,  'La  Tuberculose  et  son  Bacille' 

out  die  foregoing  or  a  similar  line  of  treatment.  (1895) ;  Ravenel,  'A  Case  of  Tuberculosisofthe 

It  IS  to  be  remembered  that  tuberculosis  is  a  Skin  following  Accidental  Inoculation  with  the 

disease  of  all  climes  and  altitudes;  that  cases  Bovine  Tubercle  Bacillus'   (in  'Proceedings*  of 

develop  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  Pathological  Sode^  of  Philadelphia,  Jan< 

in    Canada,    and    that    cases    have    been    and  .uary  igoa)  ;  Ott,  'Die  cnemische  Patholagie  der 

are  being  cured  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Some  Tuberknlose*   (1903)  !  Bang,  'Ueber  die  Enter 

writers,  among  them  many  eminent  in  the  spe-  Tuberkulose  der  Milcnkiihe'  (in  'Zeitschrift  fur 

cialty  of  tuberculosis,  absolutely  deny  any  m-  Thtere,'    Bd.    XI.).    More  popular  treatments 

fluence  to  climate.    This,  however,  may  be  af-  will  be  found  in  the  following  works:    Tyndall, 

finned  with  certainty:  that  if  the  removal  to  'On  the  Origin,  Propagation  and  Prevention  of 

another  climate  entails  or  is  likely  to  entail,  the  Phthisis'  (in  'The  Fortnightly  Review,'  i  Sept 

least  hardship  or  privation,  it  is  better  for  the  1891)  ;  Walters,  'Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  in 

patient  to  remain  at  home.  Various  Parts  of  the  World'    (18^9)  ;  Knopf, 

Sanatorittint. —  New  sanatoriums  for  the  'Pulmonary  Tuberculosis:  Its  Modern  Pro- 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  are  springing  tip  almost  [ihylaxis  and  the  Treatment  in  Special  Institu- 
every  month.  They  are  opening  their  doors  as  a  tions  and  at  Htame'  (1899);  Thome,  'The 
result  of  private  enterprise  or  benefaction  or  of  a  Administrative  Control  of  Tuberculosis'  (1899); 
municipal  crusade  against  the  disease.  They  Wise,  'How  to  Avoid  Tubercle'  (1900) ; 
serve  a  three-fold  purpose:  (1)  they  gather  in  Squire,  'Essays  on  Consumption'  (1900): 
consumptives  from  large  centres  of  population  Vmrace,  'War  Against  ConsumptiMi*  (1901); 
and  so  yrerent  them  from  acting  as  a  focus  of  Rnata,  'Pulmonary  Tuberculosis:  Its  Pre- 
contagion;  (2)  they  instruct  the  patient  how  to  vention  and  Cure';  Gibson,  'The  Nordrach 
take  care  of  himself  so  that  he  is  not  a  menace  Treatment'  (igoa);  Bridge,  'Tuberculosis' 
to  others  even  when  he  returns  home ;  (3)  they  (1903);  Latham  and  West  the  prize  essay 
demand  a  discipline  which,  if  followed  out,  will  on  the  erection  of  the  "King  Edwatil  VII. 
iA  a  favorable  case  cure.  As  a  rule  cases  do  Sanatorium*  for  consumptives  (1903);  La- 
better  in  sanatoriums  than  at  home.  tham,     'The    Diagnosis    and    Modem    Treat- 

Bibliographyj~-  For    scientific    treatment    of  ment    of    Pulmonary    Consumption'     (1903) ; 
the  subject,  the  following  writings  may  be  con-  Osier,  'The  Home  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Tuber- 
suited:    Laennec,     'Diseases     of    the     Chest*  culosis  Problem'  (in 'The  Medical  News,' New 
(1823);    Villemin,   'De  b>    propa^tion    de  la  York,  13  Dec  1903);  Woodhead,  "The  Morbid 
Phthisis'    (in  'Gazette  hebdomadal  re*   i869lP.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
a6o);  Gerlach,  'Ueber  die  Impfbarkeit  der  Tu-  culosis.'    Lecture    under   the   auspices   of   the 
berkulose  und  der  Perlsucht  bei  Thieren,  sowie  Henry    Phipps    Institute,     Philadelphia;    pub- 
uber  die  Uebertragbarkeit  der  letzteren  durch  lished  fa  pamphlet  form  by  the  Institute. 
Futteru^'     (in    Virchow's    Archiv..    Bd.    LI.,  Joseph  Walsh,  A.M„  M.D., 
1870) ;  Cohnhe.m_  and  Saiamonson,   "_Sitzungs-  pkysidtin  to  the  Htnry  P/Uppt  InsiUule  and  to 
Uricht  der  sdil^ischen  Gesellschaft  fur  Vater-  „,^  jf^^ilr  Haven  fret  Sa\wtorium  for  Poor 
landische  Cultut'    (13  July  1877);  Koch,    'Die  Consumt'tivcs 
.Stiolorie     der     Tuberkulose*      (in     'Berliner  mi.,.           .       ,-      ^ 
Klinische  Wochenschrift,'    No.  15,  1882) ;  and  Tnberculoaia,  in  cattle.    See  Rindebpbst. 
^Wdtere  Mittheilungen  liber  der  Tuberkulose'  Tuberoae,  ta'bc-ras  or  t0b'r6z,  aa  araaryl- 
(in    'De'itsche    Medizinische    Wochenschrift,'  Hdaceous  garden-flower   (Polianlhes  litberosa). 
1891);  and  'Ueber  bakteriologische  Forschung*  The  funnel-shaped  perianth,  an  incurved  tube, 
('Verhandlungen  des  X.  Internationalen  Medi-  with  somewhat  rose-like  lobes,  often  doubled  in 
linischen  Congress.'  Berlin,  4  Aug.  1890)  ;  and  cultivation,   has  caused  a  misunderstanding  as 
'Die  .^tiologie  der  Tuberkulose*  (in  'Mittheil-  to  the  nam^  which  properly  refers  to  tuberous 
nngen  aus  dem  K.  Gesundheitsamte,'  Bd.  I.) ;  roots,  but  is  generaljv  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
fl/'emeuil,    'Etudes   experi  men  tales   et   cliniques  "tube-rose.*     The    flowers    are    CTeamy-iriiil«^ 
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waxen  «nd  brittle  in  texture,  do  not  fade  quickly,  certain  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  he  attempted  to 

and  are  extremely  fra^ant,  especially  toward  show  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  genuine, 

nigfat    They  are  bome  in  a  raceme  at  the  top  of  He  admitted  the  morality  of  Christianity,  but 

a  slender  stem,  from  2  to  3  feet  tall.    This  stalk  denied  the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ  and  bis 

ninags   from   a   tuft   of   linear   leaves,    and   is  apostles.     Allhougli  Baur  moderated  his  tone  in 

sheathed  with  the  baaeg  of  others.    The  tube-  later  years  his  teachings  promoted  the  spread 

rose  is  raised  from  bulbs,  which  are  not  hardy  in  of  unbelief,  and  the  'Life  of  Jesus'  by  Strauss 

the  nordiem,  bat  are  grown  far  the  trade  very  (1832),  which  attempted  to  show  the  Gospel  to 

luccessfnlly  m  the  southern.  United  States.  be  a  philosophic  myth,  was  the  outcome  in  e 

Tubes,  Pneumatic.    Sec  Pneumatic  Tubes.  ^"^   ''^sree  of   the  critical  studies  of  Baur. 

,              ,  _  Tiihiiai       tOO-boO-i'.      or      Austral      Talnnila 

■     '^'^Z'^"''?**^*^i,'"^°'"fiT'=1  PoljnKiTa    group    of    islands    belongbg    » 

'?JL^**  ***  *°"^  'S.^  especially  m  a  field  of  ^^^      ^j  ^j'^t^g  ;„  ^^^  p^^;^^  q^^  ^„y, 

dectnc  or  mgnetic  force,  whose  bound  ng  sur-  ^^    ^     g    ,        j^^      Combined    area,    rii 

faces  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  hnes  of  ^-^^    i^^      ^^^  f^„il     ^^  prod^e  to- 

l°£*-»^^*  «>y  point  m  the  surface  of  such  a  ^         b^aniLi   and   arrow-root      the   cocoa- 

^*^\  ^f^^Ti  ^"^l  ^^  *  •"f^*'°."  ?^'  "  palm  is  rare,  and  the  bread-fruit  is  not  found 

tangent  to  the  tube.    The  conception  is  due  to  t",, 

Faraday,  and  is  very  useful  in  forming  a  mental  "  %_.  ,  „  .,  c  ti 
image  of  the  physical  sUte  of  a  field  of  force.  Tubular  Bndge.  See  Bbhwe. 
A  tube  of  force  cannot  have  a  free  end  in  any  TUburos,  too-boo'riin,  Philippines,  pueblo, 
finite  region  of  space.  The  tube  must  either  re-  province  of  Cebii;  on  the  west  coast,  on  Tanon 
turn  into  itself,  or  pass  off  to  an  infinite  dis-  Strait,  30  miles  northwest  of  Cebu.  It  is  on 
tance,  or  terminate  upon  a  mass  of  matter.  The  the  west  coast  highway,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
total  number  of  lines  of  force  included  within  a  sideraUe  importance.  Pop.  12,570. 
given  tube  of  force  is  constant  throughout  the  Toctahoe,  an  Indian  generic  name,  ap- 
enUrc  length  of  the  tube;  and  hence  it  follows  pjied  by  the  eastern  Algonquins,  to  all  roundish 
that  the  total  force  at  all  sections  of  the  tube,  is  roots.  Specifically,  it  was  the  name  of  several 
the  same;  the  intensity  of  the  force  varying  in-  jn^j^n  foods,  as  of  the  golden-club  (Orontium 
versely  as  the  cross-seclion  of  the  tube.  In  die  aqMatieum),  and  the  arrow-amra  (Peltandra 
case  of  an  isolated  electrified  sphere,  the  tubes  urtdulala),  both  having  deep  and  fleshy  root- 
of  elecjnc  force  are  radial  cones,  which  con-  smelts,  acrid  irfien  fresh,  but  rendered  edible  by 
verge,  in  external  space,  towards  the  centre  of  cooking,  and  abounding  in  starch.  Another 
the  sphere,  but  which  terminate  opra  its  surface,  tuckahoe  was  a  subterranean  fungus  (Dachyma 
(Also  called  "Tubes  of  Induction."  See  Elkc-  cocos),  found  very  generally  tfiroiwhout  the 
Twary ;  MAGSKnsM ;  Iotuctiok.)  Southern  States  in  li^t,  loamy  soils,  and  grow- 

Tubigon,  too-be'gSn,  Philippines,  pneblo,  ing  on  old  roots,  either  as  a  saprophyte  or  a 

province  of  Bohol;  on  the  west  coast;  24  miles  turasite.    In  form,  siie  and  cortex,  it  is  not  un- 

nnrtheast   of   Tagbilaran.    It   is  on   the  coast  like  a  cocoanut,  and  is  white  and  apparently 

highway.    Pop.  15,860.  structureless  within,  moist  and  yielding  when 

Tflbingen,  tii'bing-Sn,  Germany,  a  town  in  first  dug  up,  but  becomes  dry  and  cracked  in- 

Wflrtembw*,  on  the  Neckar,  16  miles  southwest  ternally  soon  afterward.    It  is  also  called  In- 

of  Stuttgart    The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  dian-bread,  Indian-head,  or  Indian-loaf,  hut  is 

diversified  scenery  and  is  the  seat  of  a  national  without  starch,  composed  largely  of  pectose,  and 

university.    New    buildmgs   have   been  erected  »  tasteless  and  msoluble  m  water, 

in  connection  with  this  flourishing  institution,  Tucker,  tZk'bc,  Abrabam,  English  philoso- 

coraptising  various  medical  and  physiological  in-  pher:  b.  London  2  Sept.   1705;  d.  Becfcworth. 

sdtules.    The  university  was  founded  in  14??.  Siirr^,  ao  Nov.  177+  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 

The  libraiv  contains  aso/xio  volumes.  There  are  later  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  preparation  for 

a  botanic^  garden  and  fine  scientific  museums  the  bar;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  be  re- 

and  collections,  and  an  observatory.    Names  of  tired  to  his  estate  near  Dorking.    In  1754^  he 

celebrities   connected    with    the    university   are  began  to   write  his  philosophical  works,  and 

MehmchthoQ,  Reuchlin,  and  Baur.  There  is  trade  nine  years  later  published  his  first  treatise,  'Free 

in  agricultural  produce,   wine  and  fruits.    Its  Will,'    The  first  four  of  the  seven  volumes  of 

chief  history  is  connected  with  the  30  Years'  War  his  most  celebrated  work,  *The  Light  of  Nature 

and  the  Reformation.  Pursued,'  was  published  in  i;6^  and  the  last 

Tflbingen  School,  a  name  given  to  two  *^"^  posthumously, 

separate  and  very  different  schools  of  philosophy.  Tucker,  Charlotte  Haria  (*A.  L.  O.  £..* 

because  their  founders  were  connected  with  the  that  is,  A  Lady  of  England),  Engli^  juvenile 

famous  University  of  T lib mgen.    The  old  school  writer:  b.  Bamet,  Hertfordshire,  8  May  1821; 

of  Tiibingen  was  orthodox.    Gottlob  Christian  d.  Amritsar,  India,  a  Dec  1893.    She  began  her 

Storr,  its  founder  (1746-1805),  professor  of  phi-  literary  career  in  1852  with  the  publication  of 

losopby  at  Tiibingen  in  1775,  and  professor  of  'Claremont  Tales'   and  subsequently  published 

theology  two  years  later,  accepted  without  re-  more  than   50   books  besides  nnmerous   short 

serve  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  stories.    In  1875  she  went  to  India  where  she 

defended    miracles.     Storr    severely    criticised  engaged   in  missionary  work  nntil  her  death. 

Kant's  book;    'Religion  Within  the  Limits  of  Her  books  are  chiefly  of  an  allegorical  charac- 

Pure  Reason,*  and  he  set  forth  his  own  system  ter  and  are  strongly  religious  in  tone.    The  pro- 

in  a  work  called :    'Theory  of  Christian  Doc-  ceeds  from  their  sale  she  devoted  principalljr  to 

trine  Drawn  from  the  Scriptures.*    The  later  or  her  missionary  work.    Amongthem  are:  'Wings 

modem  school  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Christian  and  Stings*    (1853) ;    'Old  Friends  with  New 

Baur  (1792-1860)  also  professor  of  theology  at  Faces'     (iSs8) ;    'The    Lost    Jewel'     (i368) ; 

Tubingen.    Besides  attacking  the  authenticity  of  'Fairy  Frisket'    (1874);  'Pride  and^is  Pna- 
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tiarold's  iJridc'   (itSfit);  etc.  York,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the   H 

Tucker,  John  Randolph.  American  naval  son  Square  Pr«>bjtcrian  Church     From  i__ 

officer:    b.    Xlexandria,    vCsi    Jan.    1812;    i  ?3  jie   was   Bartlett   professor  of  hom.lehcs  at 

Petersburg,   Va.,   12  June  1^3      He  joined  the  ^l^^°7"'  ^^  president  of  Dartmouth  from  1893 

navy  in  ilie,  and  during  the  Me:tican  war  took  *^J"^  resignation  in  May  1907      His  admini^ 

part  in  several  operations.    He  resigned  in  AprU  *^*"^J*'3'    "^/\l^   ^^   an    enlargemrat    and 

1861,  and  became  a  commander  in  the  Confed-  <l>«"'fe«t;Mi  9*  ^  T"'^*^.'      a  ^;r^^ 

erate  navy,  taking  part  in  the  engagements  in  ""f"  5*  the  saenfafic  departmen^  *■?<>  **«  ««?- 

Hampton  RoadsTinduding  the  conflict  between  foJ'<l>fo°  of  the  Chandler  Sch<»l  w.ih  the  col- 

the  iSonitor  and  the  Mernmac    He  was  prom-  ^'«*;    "f  £"  ^1"  h"!  ""l  ^^' J?'?,  ^PP» 

inent  in  the  engagement  at  Drewr/s  Bluff,  and  o«tor  at  Harvard ;  and  has  been  Win Wey  lec- 

was  soon  after  promoted  captain  and  sent  to  tnrer  at  An^ver  and  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at 

Charleston,  S.  cfto  command  the  naval  forces.  X^^L^^n'^  ^' S^  ^'^Jt!,^'^.  'L*^^-'^"*'i 

After  the  iall  of  that  city  he  went  to  Virginia  Sv*'^";*.^'?!'"^    "« I""?*"*  ™  ^'??-  ^ 

and  organized  the  naval  brigade,  which  he  Eotn-  ^'""«  the  <Andpver  Review,>  and  establwhed 

manded   until   the  retreat   of  the    Confederate  Andover  House  m  Boston,  a  sociJ  settlMnent 

army  from  Richmond.    He  received  a  comrni*-  whose  name  has  since  been  changed  to.  Soutti 

Bion  as  rear-admiral  in  the  Peruvian  navy  in  ^1„^^^1,  "V't  ■F">'''J'^^  ''^'SV'^i"^' 

1866,  and  directed  the  combined  squadrons  of  .'From  Liberty  to  Un,ty>  (l8<»)  and  '^  Mak- 

Peru  and  Chile  in  their  war  with  Spain.    Being  ""«  ""^  Unmaking  of  the  Preacher>  (1899). 
made  president  of  the  Peruvian  hydrographic  Tuckerman,  tijk'tr-man  BayaiA,  American 

commission,  he  instituted  explorations  and  sur-  author:  b.  New  York  2  July  1855.     He  was 

veys  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S78,  studied  in  Europe, 

t«oVm-     u.rt..,.:.i    ii«»ri«.      A^.^...,.  ^"<*  ^^^  since  devoted  himself  to  writing  upon 

i,»i^    «S    f:,frf^    wT^^K     ^""?  literary  and   historical   subjects.    He  has  Sso 

&^X?  J^  w°l'K'';.y  v"""*^"T    ^ti.?  been  I^urer  on  English  literature  at  Princeton. 

S^Jlf^'  \^     P%'*^^/L^  ^'^-  'i?^'-  His  works  include:  'History  of  English  Prose 

«.  !S',  f^'^f  .J?*  rT*    ^"^n'    "^'J  Fi-^tio"'    C18S2);    'Life  of  GenerarLafayette> 

t?*  "^^i^V  ^"^  ^^"^^-"^  WiUiam  and  (1889) ;  'Diary  of  Philip  Hone'  (1889)  ; 'Peter 

Maiy.   studied  law  m  Virgmia,  and  practised  ^tuyiesknt'  (^03) ; 'William  Jay  andttie  Aboli- 

Uiere  unul  1815.    Removm?  then  to  fa.sspun.  ^^J^^  Slavery?  (iSga) :  and  'Philip  Schuvler, 

he  be^me  a  judge  of  the  cireuit  rourt,  and  rt-  Major-General  in  the  American  RevSliition.> 
mained  m  that  office  until  1830.    From  1834  to         '       ,  -..        .     . 

1851  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the  College  of  ,     Tuckermm,  Edward,  Ajnencan  botanist: 

William  and  Maiy.    His  published  works  in-  \;^°^^°'L7  ^  ^^^7i  d.  Amherst^  Mass     15 

dude   treatises    on    'Constitutional   Law'    and  March  1K6.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 

'Pleading':  various  essays;  'George  Balcome*  lege  m  1837,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 

(1836);  and  a  novel,  'The  Partisan  Leader,  3  '^39-    After  a  penod  of  study  in  Europe  he 

Tale  of  tie  Future*   (1836),  by  which  last  his  pursued  another  course  at  Harvard  and  later 

name  and   literary  reputation   are   chiefly  pre-  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  there.    In 

served.    The  scene  of  this  striking  tale  was  laid  '^54  he  farmed  a  connection  with  the  faculty 

in  Virginia  jo  184a  and  in  1861  the  work  was  ?*  Amherst  College  which  lasted  till  the  end  of 

reprinted  as  <A  Kw  to  the  Disunion  Conspir-  V'^  !"«.    In  his  earlier  years  his  subject  was 

acy,>    in  order  to  foster  the  opinion  that  the  h'story,  but  m  1858  he  was  transferred  to  the 

idea  of  secession  had  been  entertained  in  the  'l^""  °^  botany,  though  he  continued  as  a  lec- 

Southem  Sutes  for  at  least  a  generatioa  '"«r  on  history  until  1873.    He  was  the  fore- 

__  , M  .1.     ■  •    *»        1  1        •  most  authority  m  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 

Tucker,    Naftamd    Beverley,    Amen<^  :^^    ^f    jjch^s.      Tuckerman's    Glen    in    the 

educator:  b.  Winchester,  Va..  22  Sept  18^.    He  ^hite  Mountains  was  named  in  his  honor.    His 

was  graduated  from  the  Virgmia  MUitaiy  In-  scientific  publications  include 'Genera  Lichenum: 

shtute  in  i^  was  appomted  assistant  profewor  An     Arrangement     of     the     North     American 

there  in  that  year,  became  adjunct  profMJor  1890,  Lichens*  (1872);  'A  atalogue  of  Plants  grow- 

and  smce  1895  has  occupied  the  chair  of  geology.  i„g  without  Cultivation  within  Thirj  Miles  of 

Tucker,  Samuel,  American  naval  officer:  Amherst  College'   {187s)*  and  *A  Synopsis  of 

b.  Marblehead,  Mass,  I  Nov.  1747;  d.  Bremen,  North  American  Lichens,  Part  I.*  (1882). 
Maine,  10  March  1833.    He  ran  away  to  sea  in         Tackemwn,   Henry  Theodore,    American 

boy;hood,  m  1768  commanded  a  tnerchant  vessel  author  and   critic:  b.  Boston  30  April  1813;  d. 

phring  between  Boston  and  London,  and  on  i?  jjew  York  17  Dec.  1871.    He  contributed  very 

May  I77«  became  a  captain  m  the  Amencan  jgrgcly  to  periodicals,  and  his  writings  were  at 

navy.     He  settled  at  Bristol,  Maine,  miTffJ,  internals  collected.     He  was  best  informed  on 

and  m  1812  captured  a  British  vessel  off  the  topics  of  art,  and  his  'Book  of  the  Artists*  is  yet 

Maine  coast.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massa-  valuable  for  reference.  His  works  include:  '-nie 

chusetts    le^sUture  .1814-18,   was   one   of  the  Italian  Sketch  Book' (1835)  ; 'Isabel; or, ffidly> 

framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  State  of  (1839);     'Rambles     and     Reveries*      (1841): 

Maine  (1819)  and  sat  m  the  Maine  legislature  CThoughts  on  the  Poets'  (1846);  'Artist  Life* 

i?^^-,9'S5^1'^^'PP'"''^^*°**^'°"'^°"  (1847);    'Characteristics  of  Literature*    (1840- 

Tucker*  (1868).  5,);  'The  Optimist*  (1850);  'Poems'   (iSsOs 

Tucker,  WUIiam  Jewett,  American  college  'Memorial    of    Horatio    Greenough*     (1853); 

president ;  b.  Griswold,  Conn.,  13  July  1839.    He  'Bibliographical     Essays*      (1857) ;     'Art     in 

was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1861,  and  America'    (1858);   'The   Book  of  the  Artists*- 

after  studying  at  the  Andover  Theological  Scm-  (1867)  ;    'The   Collector:   Essays'    (1868).    Ho 

inary  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  mio-  edited  with  William  Smith  'A  Smaller  Histocr 

istry  in  1867  and  insuUed  as  pastor  at  Man-  of   EiiRlish  and  American  Literature*    (i^).. 


TUCSOH  — TUDOK  ARCHITECTURB 

Consult  the  addresses  by  Duyckwick  (i8^)  and  porated   in    1877   and    reincorporated    in    1883. 

BeUows  (187a).  Pop.  (11)00)  7.531;  Ci9io>  13,193. 

m_             -,..,.„..    T,-  F-  W.  Hodge, 

Tncaon,  t«-s6n  or  tuk  son  (from  the  Pima  Smithsonian  ItuHtution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

styuk-son,  "black  or  dark  base,®  in  allusion  to  a  _. _,  -,,  . 

Mratum  in  a  mountain  to  the  westward),  Ari-  TT^r'  '°?-''°°:1La°  >  Argentina,  the 
zona,  city,  county-seat  of  Pima  County ;  on  the  "P"^  «*  the  province  o£  Tucuraan,  m  the  north- 
Santa  Crus  River  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail-  J™  P""^,?*  fj*  country,  situated  nrar  the  «stem 
road;  situated  120  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix  and  5"«  "^'•'^  "^"^i^.^^^  ■?''??  nort^wwt  of  Cor- 

S  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  ]a(.  32°  14' ;  ^^-    ^'  ^^  *  delightful  climate,  is  surrounded 

.  1IQ°  54'-    Tucson  is  the  largest  city  in  the  by  orange  groves  and  Bugar  plantaUons,  and  has 

Territory  and  is  in  an  agricultural  and  grazing  a  fine  ^thedral,  a  national  college,  a  large  hos- 

region,  but  gains  its  chief  importance  as  a  resort  ?'?"?'  ''^'?r'^  ^\  *  '""^tre.    The  chief  rndus- 

for  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  ailments.    Its  {'''^  establishments  are  sugar  factories,  distil- 

altitude  is  2,390  feet,  and  owing  to  the  dryness  lenes,  and  tanneries.    The  city  u.  a_cenire  for 

of  the  climitrcthe  precipitation  from  1867  to  |f«"'    '.^''''''"VaTv  *°    ^^c*",^^^  .?°"Il°' 

igoa  averaging   II V  inches  per  annum)    the  B-Jcps  Ayres,  C6rdoba  and  Salta,  and  is  the 

siimmer  hett   is  not  oppressive,   although  the  E,""'=«'^  V^'i^iT'"  °*  *^  northern  provmces. 

temperature  frequently  rises  above  100°,  while  *^°P  "'""'  3S,aw. 

the  climate  in  winter  is  delightful.  The  modem  Tudor,  tu'dir,  one  of  the  royal  families  of 
part  of  the  city  is  well  built  and  has  numerous  England.  The  line  commenced  with  Henry 
attractive  residences,  church  edifices,  public  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  grandson  of  Sir 
buildings,  hotels,  and  business  houses ;  but  the  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  who, 
older  part  of  the  city  bears  the  appearance  of  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  waapro- 
a  typical  Mexican  adobe  town.  The  chief  Indus-  claimed  king  with  the  title  of  Henry  Vll.  (q.v.), 
trial  establishment  is  the  shops  of  the  Southern  from  him  the  crown  descended  to  his  son  Henry 
Pacific  Railroad  (disbursements  about  $150,000  VIII.  (q.v.)  whose  son  Edward  VI.  (q.v.),  suc- 
per  month),  but  there  are  also  flour  mills,  an  ice  ceeded,  and  after  hira  his  two  sisters,  Mary 
factory,  a  cracker  and  biscuit  factory,  and  lum-  (Q,v.)  and  Elizabeth  (q.v,).  See  also  ENGLAND, 
ber  and  stock  yards.  It  contains  two  rational  ntslory.  , 
banks  (capital,  1903,  $50,000  each ;  total  deposits,  Tudor,  William,  American  author:  b. 
$1,360,000),  and  a  territorial  bank  and  trust  coin-  Boston  ^  Jan.  1779;  d.  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  9 
pany  (capital  fcOiOOp,  deposits  $42,000).  In  1903,  MarcK  1830.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
10,000  head  of  cattle  were  shipped  by  rail  from  in  1796,  and  entered  the  counting  room  of  John 
Tucson.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Codman,  in  whose  employ  he  visited  Paris.  He 
archbishopric,  with  a  cathedral,  and  also  of  the  afterward  made  a  tour  to  Italy  and  the  conti- 
Universi^  of  Arizona  (q.v.)  ;  it  has  a  good  nent,  and  00  his  return  engaged  in  founding  the 
public  school  system,  several  sectarian  schools,  'Antholo^  Club.'  In  i8ij  the  first  number  of 
and  a  Presbyterian  boarding  school  for  Indians,  the  'Nor^  Ajnerican  Review'  appeared  under 
with  170  pupils ;  in  addition  there  is  a  public  his  editorship,  and  three  fourths  of  the  first  four 
'library,  housed  in  a  building  erected  by  Andrew  volumes  were  written  by  him.  In  1819  he  pub- 
Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  Tucson  contains  lished  ^Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,'  in  1821 
a  number  of  churches  of  various  denominations,  *  Miscellanies' ;  and  in  1823  'Life  of  James 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  hospital  and  sanatorium.  Otis.'  In  1823  he  was  appointed  American  con- 
A  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  sul  at  Lima,  and  in  1838  made  chargi  d'affaires 
established  in  the  vicinity  under  the  auspices  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  wrote  a  work  published 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  anonymously  under  the  title  'Gebel  Teir' 
When  first  known  to  history  Tucson  was  a  (1829).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bos- 
ranrfieria  of  mixed  Papago,  Pima,  and  Sobaipuri  ton  Athenaeum,  and  to  him  the  countiy  is  in- 
[ndians,  the  missionary  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  debted  for  the  first  suggestion  of  Bunker  Hill 
nine  miles  down  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  beginning  monument. 

to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Tudor  Architecture,  late  Perpendicular 
natives  m  1763.  In  1776  the  Spanish  presidio  at  work  in  England.  There  are  thiw  phases  of 
Twbac  was  removed  to  Tucson,  when  it  became  this  style  of  architecture,  namely:  (i)  The  Early 
known  as  the  Presidio  de  San  Agustin  del  Tudor,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  to  that 
Tngnison.  In  the  early  daj-s  the  surrounding  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive.  Of  this  style  there  arc 
country  was  overrun  and  its  inhabitants  har-  no  perfect  buildings,  and  only  few  traces  remain- 
assed  by  the  Apadies.  In  September  1848,  its  ing.  The  Palace  of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII., 
pcqiulation  was  760:  before  the  close  of  the  has  totally  disappeared;  but,  according  to  the 
year  it  was  considerably  augmented  by  refuftees  Survey  of  1649,  it  abounded  with  bay  windows 
from  Tubac  and  Tucumcari,  who  had  been  driven  of  capricious  design,  with  rcctai^ular  and  semi- 
ont  by  the  Apaches,  bnt  by  1852  the  number  of  circular  projections,  and  was  adorned  with  many 
inhabitants  had  dwindled  to  300  or  40a  Being  octagonaJ  towers,  surmounted  with  bulbous 
withm  the  limits  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  (q.v.),  cupolas  of  the  same  plan,  having  their  angles 
Tucson  was  garrisoned  in  1856  by  the  First  enriched  with  crockets,  (a)  Tudor,  in  vogue 
Dia^Dons,  and  on  August  ag  of  that  year  a  con-  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ITic  plan  of 
vention  was  hrid  to  take  measures  for  a  ter-  the  larger  mansions  of  this  period  was  quadran- 
ritorial  organteation  of  Arizona-  From  February  gular,  ooinprising  an  inner  and  base  court,  be- 
to  May  18S3,  the  city  was  occupied  by  Confed-  tween  which  stood  the  gate  house  On  the  side 
crate  troops ,  in  18^  the  capital  was  changed  of  the  inner  court  facing  the  entrance  were  the 
from  Prescott  (o  Tucson,  where  it  remained  great  chamber,  or  room  of  assembly,  the  hall, 
■jntil  1877,  when  it  was  transferred  back  to  the  chapel,  the  gallery  for  amusements,  on  an 
PreKOtt.    (See  Akizona.)    The  city  was  incor-  upper  story,  running  the  whole  leagth  of  th< 
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principal  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  the  theological  course  in  such  a  way  that  bolfr 
and  winter  parlors.  The  materials  were  either  degrees  could  be  obtained  in  five  years.  The 
brick  or  stone,  sometimes  both  combined.  Medical  School  oflfers  a  four  years'  course  lead- 
Molded  brickworic  and  terra-cottq  were  also  ing  to  the  degree  of  M.D.;  the  Dental  Scbotd 
employed  for  decorative  purposes.  Among  the  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine; 
more  striking  peculiarities  were  the  gate  houses,  in  1902  its  course  was  changed  from  three  years 
the  numerous  turrets  and  fmaraental  chimneys,  to  four.  These  two  schools  are  located  at  B05- 
ttie  large  and  beautiful  bay  and  oriel  windows,  ton,  occupying  a  large  well-equipped  building 
hammer  beam  roofs,  and  paneled  wainscoting  completed  in  1902.  There  is  also  a  aummer 
round  the  apartments.  (3)  Late  Tudor,  or  school  offering  instruction  in  chemisti7,  mathe* 
^izabethan,  as  seen  in  many  country  houses  still  matics,  English  and  history;  work  done  in  the 
standing.  summer  school  can  be  counted  toward  the  de- 

Tueaday,  the  third  day  of  the  week,  so  ?»■<«;  the  college  also  maintains  a  summer  biolog- 

called  from  the  An^o-Saxon  god  of  war,  Tiu,  ical  laboratory  at  South  Harpwell,  Mame.       , 
or  Tiw     See  Tyb.  There  are  74  scholarships  and  four  special 

Tu-fa,  a  name  applied  to  the  cellular  de-  scholarships  provided  in  the  collegiate  depart- 

posits  fT^m  mineral  springs.    These  are  either  -ent  and  lam  the  D.ymity  School    The  gov- 

silicio^s  or  calcareous.     The  former  are  dasd-  ernment  of  the  college  is  vested  m  a  self-perpet- 

fied  under  silicious  sinter,  the  latter  are  called  uatingboard  of  30  trustees;  to  give  the  alumni 

calc  tufa  or  calc  sinter.    Calc  tufa  is  a  cellular  ^\  ",My  »  representation  in  the  college  admin- 

variety  of  calcite  in  which  the  mineral  matter  •st"t'9°.   a  board .  of  overseers   dected   by   the 

has  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  springs  5'""^'  ««  organized  in  1899;  changes  in  the 

around  nuclcVof  leaves,  twigs,  mosses,  etc    Tula  departments  of  '""'"Ft/on  and  nominations  to 

is  to  be  distinguished  from  «tuff»  Cq.i.).  ^! /"""^'il  >«  »'f'°'"«d  »  *«  overseers  by 

_.  _  "  ,  1-  .  ,  ,  the  trustees,  and  the  overseers  also  have  power 
^  ?M'  -^  name  properly  applied  only  to  j^  recommend  action  to  the  trustees.  On  the 
finely  divided  particles  ejected  from  volcanoes  college  campus  there  are  (1904)  17  buildings; 
by  explosive  eruptions.  The  most  notabte  illus-  ,hese  are  Baltou  Hall,  the  Bamum  Museum 
tralion  IS  the  volcpic  ashes  which  buried  Pom-  (built  and  endowed  by  P.  T.  Barnum),  the  God- 
pen.  Such  material  may  subsequently  be  ce-  j^j^  Chapel,  the  Goddard  Gymnasium,  the  Li- 
mented  in»  a  firm  rock  known  as  volcamc  tufa,  brary,   the  Chemical   Building,   the   Bromfield- 

TuftB  College,  located  at  Tufts  College  Pearson  School  (containing  the  engineering 
Sution  near  Medford,  Mass.  It  was  chartered  shops),  Robinson  Hall.  Miner  Hall  and  Paige 
in  1852  and  first  opened  to  students  in  1854;  Hall  (occupied  by  the  Divinity  School),  three 
though  established  by  members  of  the  Univer-  dormitories  for  men,  East  Hall,  West  Hall  and 
salist  Church,  it  is  non-sectarian  in  its  policy  and  Dean  Hall,  two  for  women,  Metcalf  Hall  and 
control.  A  notable  feature  of  the  first  currieu-  Start  House,  the  Commons  Building  and  the 
lum  of  the  college  was  the  special  attention  power  house.  The  general  library  in  1904  con- 
given  to  history;  the  policy  has  always  been  most  tained  48,000  volumes;  in  addition  there  are 
liberal,  and  the  courses  have  been  constantly  several  speciaIIibraries,includingtiieUniver9alist 
increased  in  number  and  broadened  in  scope  in  re-  Historical  Society  collection  (in  Miner  Hall), 
sponsetothetendenciesofthemodern  educational  5,400  volumes;  the  library  of  natural  history 
development.  Civil  engineering  courses  were  be.  (in  the  Bamum  Museum)  1,700  volumes;  the 
gtm  as  early  as  1869;  and  courses  in  other  engi-  Mclcalf  musical  library  (in  the  Goddard  Gym- 
neering  departments  added  later;  the  first  pro-  tiasium)  i,fioo  volumes.  The  Medical  and  Den- 
fessional  school  was  the  Divinity  School  tal  schools  also  have  libraries  in  their  building  in 
established  in  1882 ;  the  Medical  School  was  Boston,  and  students  in  these  schools  have  access 
added  in  1893,  and  the  Dental  College  in  1899.  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  productive 
All  departments  were  open  to  women  in  1892.  funds  in  iqio  amounted  to  $1,290,000;  the  slu- 
The  College  organization  now  includes  the  fol-  dents  mimhercd  1140  (including  the  summer 
lowing  departments ;  (i)  the  College  of  Letters:  school),  of  whoin  309  were  in  the  College  of 
(2)  the  Divinity  School;  (3I  the  Medical  I-ettcrs :  the  facuKv  numbered  172. 
School!  (4)  the  Dental  School.  The  College  Tug-of-war,  a  game  in  which  a  number  of 
of  Letters  includes  aeadetnic,  engineering  and  p^.^nr  divide  into  two  parties  J  a  line  13  marked 
graduate  departments;  the  degrees  conferred  are  ^^^  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  parties,  laying 
A.B.  and  B  Ph.;  B.S.  for  special  courses  m  bold  of  either  end  of  a  stout  rope,  try  to  drag 
science  and  all  courses  in  the  engineering  depart-  ^ch  other  across  the  line. 
ment;  and  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  for  graduate  work.           -.     .      . 

The  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  Tugboat,  a  small  steam-vessel,  powerfully 

Ph.B.   arc  largely  elective,  requirements  being  constructed    used    for  towmg  large  vessels  in 

by  gmiips,  instead  of  by  special  Bnbjects,  and  a"*'  *•"'  °'  harbors,  and  in  rivers  and  canals, 

each  group  except  English  and  physical  training  J?"^.*  t™"  ^'°°°  °^  '"«*«  are  employed  in  New 

including  electives;  the  science  and  engineering  York  harbor  alone  and  arc  classed  by  boatmen 

courses  are  more  specialized  in  character,  and  ^^'{'  various  names.    Tugs  are  also  of  great 

indude  only  a  few  electives.     Shop  work  is  in-  service  in  forcing  a  channel  through  the  ice;  in 

eluded  in  the  engineering  courses.    The  Brom-  rescue  work  if  there  is  a  wreck  or  a  ship  on  fire; 

field-Pearson  School  is  designed  to  furnish  m-  '"  transporting  car  floats  for  the  railroad  com- 

strucHon  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  some  of  pames  and  in  towing  great  rafts  of  logs, 
the  studies  required  for  entrance  to  the  engineer-  Tugcndbimd,  too'gent-boont  ^German  for 

ing  courses,  but  fitted  to  oursue  the   college  league  of  virtue*),  a  union  ostensibly  for  the 

courses  in  certain  subjects.     The  Divinity  School  promotion    of   educational   and    social    reforms, 

offere  a  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  which  was  organiied  in  Prussia  in  1808,  the  real 

of  B.D, ;  in  1902  an  arrangement  was  made  by  purpose  being  to  free  North  (Germany  fmm  the 

which  the  A.B.  course  could  be  combined  with  intoteraUe  yoke   of   Napoleon.     The,  Pnissiaa 
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govemmeDt  was  apprehensive  that  the  Tugend-  ciety  of  Friends,  his  attention  was  called,  throi^b 

bund  might  involve  it  in  further  difficulty  wUh  the  death  of  a  fellow  believer  confined  in  the 

the  French  emperor,  then  virtually  master  of  York  County  Asylum,  to  the  necessity  of  ameli- 

Germany,  and  suppressed  the  movement  in  1809.  orating  the  condition  of  the  insane.     With  his 

Tuguegarao,    ioo-ga-ga-ra'6,    Philippines,  son  Henry,  Lindley  Murray,  and  other  Friends 

pueblo,   capital    of   the   province   of    Cagayan,  "«  secured  funds  for  tlie  opening  of  the  York 

Luzon;  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Grande  de  ReWeat  m  1796.    In  this  mstitutiMi  began  m  Eng- 

Cagayan    River,   ai5   miles  north-northeast  of  land  the  modem  humane  methods  of  treatment, 

Manila.     It  is  on  the  main  highway  to  Manila  *  reform  that,  unknown  to  Tuke,   Pmcl  was 

and  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  ea^rymg  out  contemporaneously  in  Pans.     In- 

It  is  well  built,  many  of  the  houses  being  of  "nates  were  no  longer  kept  m  chams;  restramts 

stone;  it  has  a  large  public  square,  a  churth,  and  irksome  discipline  were  removed ;  <imet  sur- 

court-house  and  town-halt.    Pop.  16^  ronndinea  with  some  industrial  occupation  were 

ns.!!..^..    t^.s-i:  ^.    tr-    t^.n  ^a   /^.«<.4  provided-    After  his  death  important  legislation 

f     ^r«f^         C',\-u     ^-     u     (""""^S  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  was  the  direct 

from  the  "tile-works,"  which  originally  occupied  ^^^^t  of  his  reforms, 

the  site),  previous  to  1871  the  royal  and  imperial  __,_     .,               ,,,      .     -„  - 

palace  at  Paris,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Tuknanka,    too  kwa-re  ka.     See    Shosho- 

the  city  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.    It  was  ^^^^  Indians. 

founded  in  1564  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  wife  of  Tula,  too'la,  Mexico,  a   town  in   the  state 

Henry  II.     Later  monarchs  extended  it  and  al-  of   Hidalgo,  situated  on   the   railroad,  40  miles 

tered  the  plans,  until  it  became  a  large,  complex  west  of  Fachuca.    It  has  a  church  and  convent 

structure,    but    with  little  architectural  interest  built  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers,  and  in  the 

It  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Paris  mob  neighborhood  are  extensive  ruins  supposed  to  be 

in  each  of  the  revolutions,  but  was  restored,  and  remains  of  the  old  Toltec  capital.    Pop.  5,00a 

served  as  the  residetiee  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  Tula,  Russia,  (i)  Capita!  of  Tula,  on  the 

loth  century,  including  the  two  emperors.     In  Upa,  120  miles  by  rail  south  of  Moscow.    It  is 

1871,  however,  it  was  srt  on  fire  by  the  Com-  3^  important  manufacturing  place,  has  churches. 

munista,  and  almost  toUlly  destroyed.    Only  the  museum,  arsenal,  and  government  offices,  and  an 

two  eastern  wings  connected  with  the  Louvre  ancient  Kreml.    Its  industrial  works  include  a 

remain.    The  rest  of  the  site  has  been  converted  large    gun    factory,   sugar   refinery,    dye-works, 

into  a  public  garden.    See  Pams.  factories  for  bicycles,  small  arms,  tea-urns  or 

Take,  tiik,  Daniel  Hack,  English  physi-  samovars,  harmoniums,  bells  and  mathematical 

cian:  b.  York  ig  April  1827;  d.  London  5  March  instruments,    besides     manufactures    of    soap, 

1805.    He  studied  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospi-  candles,  sealing  wax,  etc. 

tal  College,  London,  and  was  graduated  from  ue  (2)  Tula,  is  a  government  of  central  Russb, 

University  of  Heidelberg  in  1853.    He  afterward  whose  area  comprises  11,77a  square  miles;    Its 

made  extensive  tours  on  the  C^tinen^  Tisiting  surface  is  mostly  flat,  and  almost  everywhere 

the  principal  asylums  for  the  insane^  and  re-  capable  of  cultivation.    There  are  extensive  for- 

cordine  his  obsen-ations,  a  practice  he  continued  ests,  and  the  principal  streams  are  the  Oka,  Upa, 

throughout  his  life.     Upon  his  return  from  his  and  Don.     Canals  connect  the  region  with  the 

first  tour  abroad  he  became  visiting  physician  to  Baltic,  Black  and  Caspian  seas.    Agriculture  and 

the  York  Retreat  for  the  Insane  but  was  com-  Stock  raising  are  important.    Iron  is  extensively 

Slled  to  retire  in  1859  because  of  failing  health,  manufactured. 

1875  he  removed  to  London  and  untU  lus  Tulalin.       See  Saushan  Indians. 

death   was   engaged   as  consulting  physician   m  __ ,            ,-  ,,   ,     n     .      . 

mental   diseases.     He  was  associate  editor  of  .l_?!V^^    *,!J'f^" '.  ^"J^    American    philan- 


<Thc   Journal   of   Mental   Science'    in    1878-92,  it'^P'"-.,^   ^SJ^^^*   ^-   ^-  f  ^^^.^^V^^ 

collaborated  with  J.  C.  BuckniU  in  writing  *A  Y^'^^?,  ^  "«?  ™7-.   "e  came  of  a  distmguished 

Manual  of  Pyscho&wical  Medicme'   (1837),  and  ^P\$y  of  French  jurists,  the  probate  judgeship 

also  wrote:  'Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  of  Tours  having  been  m  the  Tulane  family  for 

Mind  on  the  Body>  (1872) ;  'Insanity  in  Ancient  '5°  years.    His  father,  Louis  Tulaue,  came  to 

and  Modem  Life'    (1878)  ;   'History  of  the  In-  America  about  1795  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 

sane  in  the  British  Isles'    (1883);    'Dictionary  Princeton,    N.   J.,    where   his    family   lived    for 

of  Psychological  Medicine*  (1892^  ;  etc  ^^"Y  y«"-     P?«l'  early  education  was    imited 

_.  .       _, B^T7i-i.        ^l  atoa  common  school  training,  and  he  worked  on 

,.T^   ?T^,,^^?' A"j'"'''o*'^'*?r  *"^  the  farm  and,  later,  assisted  in  keeping  a  small 

religionist:  b.  York  1756;  d  there  1814.    He  waa  grocery.    Abont  1819  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 

11J^'t'^^''''^r'rl'e!^^^t^T-'±^,T^^  -ttled   there,   and   with   the   aid   of   a   French 


and  wrote  sereral  works  which  are  considered 


I,  tlien  in  America,  opened  a  general  b 


standard     aofliortiesn     tlial     denoimiatioiL  cliandise  store  in  iSai^y  1838  he  lad  amassed 

Am™  them  are:     'Tte  Faith  rf  the  People  ,  fo„„„,  „,  j.^j^,  ,'i„j,  ,„„„,  ^t  that 

railed  Quakers  m  our  Lord  and  Sav.our  Jesus  „„,     ^^  continuid  in  a  pro.perous  mercantile 

Christ,  set  forth  m  Various  .E«traets  fe«n  their  ,  „,;,  ,g^     j      ^J  ^^  ,            „ 

Writings'  (.801),  <ThePnnclples  of  Religion  i„,i„„s,  pnrchSd  a  residence  in  Princeton,  and 

",F'J'nf  ^  w  &'"?  ■>' f  hristisn.  usoallj  j|^j,j  jf,  ^^  between  it  and  New  Orleans  for 

called  Quakers,  Wntttn  lor  the  Instruction  of  continually  increasing  his  property 

their    Youth     and     for    (he     Infomation    of  both  in  the  Crescent  City  and  at  the  North  until 

Si™ngers>  (iSos)  1  and 'Biographical  Notices  of  ji,  death.    Hi.  interest  in  education  appears  to 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends>  (1813).  bj„  been  first  awakened  during  the  tnp  with 

Take,  William  English  philanthropist;  b,  his  cousin  in  1819  on  observing  several  young 

York  2A  March  1732 ;  d.  there  6  Dec  1822.    He  Creoles   from   New   Orleans  on  their  way   to 

^ns  devoted  to  meieantile  pursuits,  principally  in  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky.     He  seems 

Ihe  tea  and  coffee  trade.    Belonging  to  the  So-  then  to  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  of  tba 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OP  LOUISI  AH  A  —  TULIP 

lack  of  educational  advantages  for  these  young  demic    departmeot    was    revived    under    Dean 

people  at  their  home.    This  interest  bore  fruit  in  Richard  H.  Jesse.    Beginning  in  1879,  ^^  Stat« 

the  fact  that,  entirely  without  solicitation,  he  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  its 

formed  in  1882  3  group  of  friends  into  a  body  support,   the   first   regular   subsidy   it  had   ever 

which   incorporated    itself   as    ''  The    Board    of  received.      Private    munilicence,    however,    was 

Administrators  of  the  Tulace  Education  Fund.*  now  to  take  the  place  of  State  appropriations. 

To  them  he  gave  in  trust  a  considerable  property,  In    l88a    Paul   TiUane,   a    former   merchant   of 

without    specific    instructions    except    that    the  New   Orleans,  made   a  large   donation   for  the 

fund    donated    was    'for    the    promotion    and  higher  education  of  '^the  white  ^oung  ;>ersons' 

encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  in-  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    This  donation  was 

dustrial  education  among  the  white  young  people  aug:tnented  until  it  amounted  to  more  than  a 

in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana.*  million  dollars.    The  acceptance  of  this  gift  was 

By  contract  with  the   State,    securing  thereby  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  old  University 

exemption  from  taxation  on  its  property,  the  of  Louisiana  in  the  new  Tulane  University  of 

Board  thiw  formed  took  over  the  iJniversity  of  Louisiana,   which   was   effected   by  Act  43   of 

Louisiana,  founded  in  1832,  the  name  of  which  the  General  Assembly  of  1884,  and  which  has 

was    then    changed    to    Tulane    University    of  been  ratified  bv  the  present  Constitution  (1898J. 

Louisiana  (q.v.).    His  first  gift  for  educational  As  a  quasi  State  institution  the  university  is 

purposes  in  New  Orleans  consisted  of  his  New  exempted    from    all    taxation    on    its    property, 

Orleans   real  estate,  valued  at  about  $363,00(1  and  in  recognition  thereof  it  remits  all  claim  to 

By  subsequent  gifts  his  endowment  was  raised  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  gives  a  free 

to  a  total  of  $r,ico,ooo.  scholarship  to  every  legislative  and  senatorial 

Tulane  Univerai^  of  Louiriana,  located  district  in   the    State.     To   the   presidency   of 

in  New   Orleans.     This   institution,   under  its  Tulane  University  the  board  c^led  a   distin- 

firesent  name,  was  created  by  Act  No.  43  of  the  guished  soldier  and  scholar^  Wm.  Freslon 
egislature  of  1884.  Its  oldest  department  is  Johnston,  who  labored  until  his  death  in  1808, 
the  Medical  College,  which  was  organized  as  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  He 
a  private  enterprise  in  1834,  and  which  was  the  was  succeeded  in  ipod  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
first  medical  college  in  the  Southwest.  To  this  man,  who,  in  turn,  was  succemled  in  1905 
college  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  by  Dr.  E.  8.  Craighead.  In  1886  Mrs.  Jose- 
that  day  gave  their  services;  such  men  as  phine  Louise  Newcomb  donated  to  the  Tu- 
Cenas.  Harrison,  Hunt,  James  Jones,  Riddell,  lane  educational  lund  the  sum  of  SiOp,000, 
and  Warren  Stone.  As  yet  there  was  no  aca-  "to  be  used  m  establishing  the  H.  Sophie 
demic  or  law  department,  but  in  184S,  the  first  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  in  the  Tulane 
Democratic  Constitutional  convention  that  as-  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher  edu- 
semblcd  in  the  State  provided  for  the  establish-  cation  of  white  girls  and  young  women. » 
ment  of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  th«  This  endowment,  to  which  Mrs.  Newcomb 
University  of  Louisiana,  which  should  embrace  ai^ded  largely  during  her  life  and  in  her  will, 
as  one  of  its  departments  the  medical  college  has  enabled  the  board  to  offer  to  young  w-™-" 


of  law,  a  deparlmc...  u.  i.olu.^i  ^^.t^,^i.o  o..u  =  ,     -               —  .--  -    ----—--,'    -     .     - 

department   of   letters.      The    State    refused   to  the    medical    college    with    a    splendid   modern 

bind   itself  to   support  the  new  university,  hut  building,  equipped  with  every  needed  appliance 

in   the   years    following,   the   legislature   appro-  'or  instruction  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.     Jo 

priated  about  $100,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  1900^  Mrs.    Caroline  Tilton   gave   to  the  uni- 

medical  department  and  for  a  building  to  house  versity  the  present  beautiful   library  building. 

it    The  plans  of  the  convention  for  the  other  ^  the  year  1894  the  academic  department,  by  a 

departments  were  not  realized  until  1847.    The  w"  provision  of  the  board  of  administrators, 

first   meeting    of    the    board    of    administrators  was  moved  from  its  old  contracted  quarters  (on 

took  place  a?  April  1847.     On  4  May  of  the  Dryades  Street,  near  Canal),  to  a  splendid  site 

same  year,  the  board  decided  that  law  lectures  on   St   Charles   Avenue,   opposite  ;o   Audubon 

should  be^n  in  November,  with  the  following  Park,     From  its  new  environment  it  has  drunk 

professors :  H.  A.  Bullard,  Richard  H.  Wilde,  '"  "="  ''"■                        John  R.  Ficioeh, 

Theo.  H.  McCaleb,  and  Randell  Hunt    On  the  Professor  of  History,  Tulane  University. 

^'  ±i""'=  i?^^'„,1'.'?,T]™".f'?*H™^£«'J  TiiW,  too'le.  the  Spanish- American  name 

S  'S.'':.t.r^^^T^:'jL  '^hrfirst  of  a  variety  of^the  bulLhes,  S.ir^  1^^ 

Z.Z.J^^A  «.  «f  tK.  ..r.;,™,-.:;*,,  .u^»».i  .1.  T..i^  tHjt  ^"d  S.  tatora,  so  common  in  the  overflowed  lands 

Tn   thP   Mmf  vear   thf   medical   polleffp   irave   to  ^"'^^^  *^  ^^'^'^  *"'*  '■'"^'-    ^-  '»«"'^  >*  »  *»•'- 

IB5I,  when  the  co[ lege  proper  was  opened  with  eaten-     nd  the%tem^  are  woven   into  mats 

do™  to  1861,  who,  iho  Civil  W.r  clSsed  Ihe  '""'■"  »  '°™  ">=  "'«>"  '""  """l  '"'"^- 

university.    At  the  close  of  the  conflict  the  law  Tulip,  a  genus  of  bulbous  herbs  of  the 

and  medical   colleges  were  reopened,  but  the  order  Lilioeea.    The  species  of  which  about  80 

academic  department  had  to  await  the  close  of  have  been  described  and  40  introduced  into  culli- 

Reconstruction.      In    November   1878  the   aca-  vation,  are  natives  of  temperate  Asia,  and  some 


TULIP-TREE 

have  become  naturalized  in  the  Mediterranean  ered  bizarre  or  tose,  perhaps  even  showing  no 
region  of  Europe.  They  are  characterized  by  traces  of  the  original  tint  Owing  to  the  length 
tunicated  bulbs,  linear  or  broad  radical  leaves  of  time  required  to  produce  flowenng  bulbs  from 
from  the  bases  of  which  rises  the  scape  three  seed  —  three  to  seven  years  —  this  method  ot 
inches  to  two  feet  or  more  tall,  and  bearing  at  propaBation  is  rarely  practised  except  by  origi- 
ita  summit  usually  a  solitary  bell-shaped  flower,  nators  of  new  varieties  and  by  growers  who  sup- 
sometimes  two,  three  or  even  four.  These  ply  small  bulbs  to  fanciers  and  others.  Named 
flowers  are  large,  brilliant  and  showy,  single  or  varieties  are  all  prcniagated  asexually,  generally 
double,  generally  erect  but  sometimea  nodding,  by  offset  bulbs  which  are  usually  produced 
Their  colors  are  red,  yellow,  white  and  varie-  freely.  These  do  not  'break*  unless  the  progeny 
gated  in  a  great  variety  of  tints  and  markings,  is  obtained  prior  to  the  'breaking*  of  the  par- 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  tulip  has  ent  bulb. 
been  popular  in  European  gardens  and  prior  to  Tulips  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
this  period  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Turks  for  but  will  thrive  best  in  well  drained  friable  loam 
many  centuries.  In  1753  Linnjeus  grouped  the  of  moderate  texture  and  richness.  The  bulbs 
garden  tulips  under  the  botanical  name  Tulipa  should  be  planted  in  mid-autumn  four  inches  be- 
gfsrteriana,  which  has  since  been  erroneously  low  the  surface.  During  the  winter,  in  the 
cited  as  that  of  the  original  species.  Another  North  they  may  be  mulched  with  litter,  evergreen 
form  (7*.  suaveolent)  was  named  in  1797.  It  boughs,  etc,  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  soil  and  pre- 
was  well  known  in  southern  Europe  prior  to  this  vent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  In  spring 
date,  but  seems  to  have  been  an  escape  and  was  when  the  weather  has  become  somewhat  settled 
formerly  distinguished  from  other  tulips  then  the  mulch  should  be  removed  and  the  surface 
cultivated  by  its  earlier  bloom,  ^rger  size,  pubes-  smoothed  with  a  rake.  After  blossoming  the 
cent  scape  and  fragrant  flowers.  Hence  the  con-  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  turn  yellow  before 
elusion  that  the  earlier  garden  varieties  are  the  plants  are  dug,  if  they  are  to  be  dug,  in  order 
probably  derived  from  the  latter  species,  and  ^e  to  allow  them  to  elaborate  food  for  the  next  sea- 
later  ones  probably  from  the  former.  son's  bloom.    If  desired  they  may  be  left  in  the 

Interest  in  the  tulip  commenced  in  Vienna  ground  for  two  or  three  years.  When  taken  up 
m  ISS4,  when  Busbequius,  an  ambassador  to  they  should  be  cleaned,  the  offsets  removed, 
Turkey,  procured  seeds  from  a  garden  near  Con-  dried  m  the  shade,  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place 
stantinople.  From  that  time  forward  the  pop-  until  planting  time.  For  house  and  greenhouse 
niarity  of  the  plant  increased  rapidly.  In  1591,  "se  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  flats  or  pots  as 
specimens  of  Clusius'  varieties  gready  stimu-  soon  as  received  from  the  seedsmen,  kept  in  a 
lated  interest  in  the  plant  in  Holland,  where  the  dark  place  until  the  roots  are  well  produced  and 
production  of  new  varieties  iiicreased  rapidly  «n-  tbe  tops  commence  to  show;  then  they  may  be 
til  it  became  a  craze  in  1634.  From  that  date  "ken  to  a  temperate  room  and  gradually  inured 
until  1637  the  wildest  speculation  prevailed.  Not  to  both  light  and  heat  After  they  have  pro- 
only  were  enormous  prices  paid  for  individual  duced  their  blossoms  they  are  usually  thrown 
bulbs,  13,000  florins  (about  ?S.20o)  for  a  bulb  of  away  because  a  fresh  supply  can  be  obtained  so 
the  variety  Semper  Augusttu,  but  ownership  cheaply  that  the  care  usually  required  to  "brmg 
was  divided  into  shares,  and  many  of  the  fhem  around"  again  ts  considered  wasted.  How- 
schemes  known  to  the  stock  and  bond  market  ever,  they  are  sometimes  planted  in  odd  corners 
wef*  in  vogue,  often  without  the  existence  of  any  of  gardens  where  some  specimens  will  usually 
bulbs  at  all.  The  government  had  at  last  to  in-  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  forcing. 
terfere  but  this  was  not  until  many  families  had  Consult:  Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  Amencan 
been  impoverished  or  even  ruined  finaa<:iallf,  Horticulhire,>  (New  York  1900-3)  ;  Solms- 
Since  that  time  the  popularity  of  the  plant  de-*  Laubach,  <Weizen  nnd  Tulpe  und  deren  Gc- 
elined,  but  later  reached  the  normal  basis  upon  scbichte*  (Leipsic  1899). 

which  it  now  rests,  with  its  headquarters  in  Hoi-  Tulip-tree,    one    of   the   handsomest   and 

land  and  Belgium.    During  the  closing  decade  largest  deciduous  trees  (Liriodendron  lulipifera) 

of  the  19th  century  experimenters  in  the  State  in  America,  attaining  its  greatest  dimensions  in 

of    Washington    have   produced    superior   tulip  Uie  Middle  Slates,  m  deep  moist,  loamy  soils. 

and  other  bulbs,  and  will  probably  supply  the  It  is  remarkable  for  its  absolutely  straight,  mas- 

Afflerican  mai^t.  sive  trunk,  sometimes  tapering  from  a  base,  20 

The  garden  tulips  are  divided  into  four  prin-  to  25  feet  in  girth,  to  a  height  of  150  feet.    The 

cipal  groups:  selfs,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  bark  is  regularly  lidged,  but  is  of  fine  texture 

only  one  color;  roses,  in  which  the  petals  show  and    ashen-hued.     That    of    saplings    is    very 

varying  shades  of  red,  scarlet,  and  pink;  bizames,  smooth,  grayish-green,  and  mottled  with  gray, 

in  which  the  petals  have  yellow  bases  or  centres  A  tree  grown  in  the  open  is  of  a  symmetrical, 

and  are  bordered  more   or  less  widely    with  pyramidal    or   spindle-like    outline,   with  manx 

orange,  red,  etc ;  and  byblcemens,  dark-colored  diverging  and  upward  sweeping  branches.    The 

flowers — purple,  maroon,  brown,  black,  etc.    In  foliage  is  very  glossy,  and  bright  green,   the 

these  various  classes  about  2,000  varieties  are  leaves  peculiar  in  form,  being  nearly  square,  and 

listed  by  the  European  bulb  growers,  and  they  tfaree-lobed,  the  lateral  ones  rounded  at  the  base, 

are   further  divided   into  singles  and  doubles,  and  the  central  one  having  a  broadly-triangular 

and  except  the  selfs  are  segregated  into  feathered  notch  taken  out  of  its  apex.    They  turn  to  a  clear 

and  flamed,  acKirding  as  the  colors  are  inter-  yellow  line  in  autumn,  and  the  leaves,  trembling 

mingled  in  narrow  or  broad  stripes.  on  long  petioles,  have  caused  this  tree  to  be  con< 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  about  founded  with  the  poplars,  in  popular  nomencla- 
tnlips  grown  from  seed  is  that  after  the  plants  ture.  When  very  young,  the  blade  is  bent  down 
have  commenced  to  produce  blossoms  for  one  or  against  its  stem,  and  is  covered  by  two  mem- 
several  years  they  •break*;  that  is,  the  colors  branous  boat-shaped  stipules,  which  unite  about 
and  markings  of  the  flowers  change  radically.  A  the  bud  and  do  not  separate  and  fall  away  until 
fingle-flowered  self  may  become  a  double-flow-  the  tender  leaf  is  able  to  endure  the  weather. 


TULL— TULLAUOMA    CAMPAIGN 

The  tulip-tree  is  one  of  the  magnolia  family,  position  was  covered  by  a  range  of  high,  rough, 
and  in  June  is  covered  with  handsome  flowers,  rocky  hills,  the  principal  routes  passing  south' 
which  have  suggested  the  generic  name,  meaning  ward  from  Murfreeshoro  toward  Tullahoma  and 
•lily-tree* ;  hut  the  vernacular  term  seems  more  the  line  of  his  communication  with  Chattanooga, 
apt,  since  the  six  petals  have  the  flaring,  cup  being  the  Manchester  road  through  Hoover's 
shape  of  the  tulip.  They  are  solitary,  temijnat-  Gap,  the  Wartrace  road  through  Liberty  and 
ing  the  branchlets,  and  are  yellowish-green  out-  Bell  Buckle  Gaps,  and  the  Shelbyville  road 
side,  lined  with  orange,  wiUi  a  suggestion  of  a  tlirough  Guy's  Gap,  all  of  which  were  strongly 
^reen  star  at  the  base,  A  ring  o£  stamens  stands  held.  His  cavalry,  under  Gens.  Wheeler  and 
mside,  surrounding  the  column  of  carpels.  The  Forrest,  was  very  active,  attacking  posts  and  de- 
fruits  persist  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  tachmenls  in  Rosecrans'  rear  and  on  his  flanks, 
are  like  long  samaras,  hung  by  slender  stalKs,  on  breaking  railroads  and  capturing  wagon  trains 
the  cone-shaped  receptacle,  and  overlap  it  like  and  in  every  manner  harassing  him,  and  to  pre- 
inverted  shingles.  During  the  winter  they  are  vent  which  Rosecrans  was  but  feebly  prepared, 
torn  away  and  drift  hither  and  thither.  having  a  much  inferior  cavalry  force  in  point  of 

The  heartwood  is  classed  amon^  light  woods,  numbers, 
is  easily  workedj  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  and  Early  in  January  1863,  the  troops  of  the 
takes  a  high  polish;  when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
JS  durable  and  resists  insects  attacks,  but  is  likely  „erc  organized  into  three  anny  corps,  desig- 
to  warp  and  shrink  if  not  well  dried.  The  color  nated  the  Fourteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty- 
may  be  either  white  or  yellow,  and  the  wood  is  firj,  commanded  respectively  by  Gens,  Geo.  H. 
known  as  white  or  yellow  poplar,  the  latter  va-  Thomas.  A.  McD.  McCook,  and  T.  L.  Critten- 
riety  being  the  better.  At  one  time  used  greatly  (jen.  There  was  a  reserve  corps,  under  Gen. 
for  house-building,  furniture,  wooden  utensils  Gordon  Granger,  and  a  cavalry  corps,  com- 
and  many  other  purposes,  on  account  of  its  light-  manded  by  Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley.  There  were  in 
nesa  and  streng*,  it  is  also  valuable  for  car-  the  early  months  of  1863  many  reconnois sauces, 
riage  panels.  Indians  were  said  to  have  wrought  ^hj^f,  brought  on  several  severe  engagements. 
It  mto  long  ca,noes,_so  regular  and  light  were  the  ^^^  the  cavalry  was  kept  busy  by  Wheeler  and 
trunks.  An  mfusion  of  the  bark  when  added  po.rest.  Rosecrans  was  pushing  his  prepara- 
to  an  equal  quality  of  dogwood,  is  reckoned  as  a  (i^^^g  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  campaign  and  keeping  up  a 
remedy  for  mtermittent  fevers,  when  aione  as  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
substitule  for  cinchona  and  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  j^n  for  an  increase  of  his  cavalry  force.  By  the 
Many  fossil  spMies  have  been  found  represent-  ^^^^y^  ^f  j^„g  1,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  a  cam^iga 
atives  of  the  Ltnodendron  type,  of  which  it  (^  ^^^^^  q'  f^^  ^^^^i^  Teni^essee  andTully 
alone  survives.                informed  that  he  was  strongly   intrenched  at 

TuU,  Jethro,  English  agriculturist:  b.  Shelbyville  and  Tullahoma  determined  to  render 
Basildon,  Berkshire,  1674;  d.  near  Hungerford,  tiiese  intrenchments  useless  by  turning  Bragg's 
Berkshire,  21  Feb.  1741.  He  was  educated  at  right  and  moving  on  the  bridge  across  Sk  River 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1699.  He  in  his  rear,  thus  compelling  his  retreat  or  to  give 
appears  to  have  had  political  ambitions,  but  lU  tattle  on  open  ground.  He  says :  "To  accom- 
heallh  compelled  their  abandonment  and  after  pjjsh  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  Bra^  heUeve 
an  eittended  tour  of  Europe  he  settled  on  his  es-  „g  ^^^  advance  on  him  by  the  Shelbyville 
taie  and  devoted  himBelf  to  agriculture.  In  ^„te,  and  to  keep  up  the  impression,  if  possible, 
^^u^^'^^u"^  ^"^^'^J'""  ""^  ¥""^5  °'^  °"lil  we  had  reached  Manchester  with  the  main 
which  he  chnstened  "Prosperous  Farm"  and  body  of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  plan  was.  there- 
continued  his  experiments.  He  introduced  he  forCto  move  Gen.  Granger's  command  to 
system  of  planting  m  rows  and  pulverizing  the  TriSTe,  and  thus  create  the  impression  of  our 
soil  between  them,  but  made  he  serious  m.stake  intention  to  advance  on  them  by  the  Shelbyville 
of  .con3ideri^_  the  finely  pulverized  Earth  and  ^„^  jriunc  pikes,  while  cavalry  movements  and 
moisture  sufficien  for  jSe  .growth  of  the  plants  infantry  advance  toward  Woodbury  would 
and  dispensed  with  fertilizing  the  soil,  a  ^-stem  „^^  to  Z  feints  designed  by  us  to  deceive 
which  involved  him  in  serious  losses.  He  m-  g  ^  ,  .Apposed  real  designs  on 
vented  the  drill- plow  and  published  <New  their  left,  where  the  top.^rapby  and  the  roada 
Horse-Hoe.ng  Husband7>  fm,),  a  work  p„sented  comparatively  slight  obstacles  and  af- 
Which  was  long  an  authority  m  EngUnd.  %^^^    ^^^^^    facilities    for   moving  in   force.* 

Tullahoma,  tul-a-h6'ma.  or  Hlddlf  Ten-  Rosecrans  had  about  50,000  infantry,  6,800  cav- 
nessec.  Campaign.  When  Gen.  Bragg  after  airy  and  3,000  artillery;  Bragg  30,000  infantry, 
the  battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro  14,000  cavalry,  and  3.250  artillery.  The  can;- 
(q.v.)  fdl  back  from  Murfreesboro  he  de-  paign  was  opened  by  Rosecrans  on  23  June, 
signed  to  hold  the  line  of  Elk  River,  but  was  when  Mitcheil's  cavalry  division  moved  from 
directed  to  hold  that  of  Duck  River,  north  of  Triune,  and  drove  Wheeler's  cavalry  back  upon 
which  he  disposed  his  forces ;  his  infantry  front  the  infantry  with  sharp  skirmishing  at  Eagle- 
extending  from  Wartrace  on  the  right  to  Shelby-  ville.  Rover,  and  Unionville.  At  the  same  time 
ville  on  the  left,  with  cavalry  on  the  right  at  Gen.  Granger,  with  part  of  his  own  corps  and 
McMinnville  and  on  the  left  at  Columbia  and  Brannan's  division  of  Thomas',  moved  from 
Spring  Hill.  Polk's  corps,  on  the  left,  held  Triune  to  Salem,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  waa 
Shelbyville,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  a  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  next  mom- 
Strong  detachment  was  thrown  forward  about  10  ing  with  a  good  supply  of  rations.  On  the  nert 
miles  to  Guy's  Gap.  The  greater  part  of  morning  McCook  started  from  Murfreesboro,  on 
Hardee's  corps  held  Hoover's,  Liberty  and  Bell  the  Shelbyville  road,  and  then  moved  to  the  left 
Buckle  Gaps,  and  part  of  it  was  at  Tullahoma,  for  Liberty  Gap,  which  was  seized  before  night 
36  miles  south  of  Murfreesboro,  which  was  by  R,  W.  Johnson's  division,  after  a  sharp  skir- 
foriified  and  held  as  a  depot  of  supplies.    Bragg's  mish     with    a     part    of    Cleburne's     divisioa 


TULLAHOUA  CAUPAIGN 

rtionaa  advanced  on  the  Manchester  pike;  Wheeler  ordered  a  charge,  cut  through  a  part  of 
Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  in  ad-  the  thin  Union  line,  dashed  down  the  steep 
Vance  drove  some  Confederate  cavalry  throng  river  bank  and  swam  the  stream,  Wheeler, 
Hoover's  Gap  to  its  southern  extremity  when  it  Martin,  and  some  of  the  men  escaped,  about  50 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  infantry  and  held  on  were  killed  or  drowned,  many  were  made  pris- 
unlil  Thomas  came  up  with  infantry,  when  the  oners.  Forrest  had  turned  back  when  near 
Confederates  withdrew,  leaving^  Thomas  in  full  Shelbyville  and  making  a  detour  of  eight  miles 
possession  of  the  gap.  Two  divisions  of  Critten-  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Tullahoma.  It 
den's  corps  moved  to  Bradyville,  near  Wood-  was  dark  when  the  action  closed  and  Ihe  Union 
bury.  On  the  other  flank  Granger  and  Brannan  troops  bivouacked  at  Sbelbyvilie.  As  Bragg  had 
advanced  from  Salem  to  Christiana,  and  Stanley,  now  been  forced  from  his  first  line  on  tiie  right 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  moved  through  Salem  and  from  Shelbyville  on  the  left,  Rosecrans 
and  joined  Mitchell  at  the  intersection  of  the  directed  his  attention  to  force  him  from  Tulla- 
Salem  and  Christiana  roads.  During  the  day  homa  back  beyond  the  Tennessee.  Thomas  bc- 
Mitehcll  had  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  Wheel-  gan  the  movement  Early  on  the  morning 
er's  cavalry  at  Middleton.  Stanley.havingdriven  of  the  28th  Col.  Wilder,  with  his  brigade  01 
Wheeler's  cavalry  back  to  Guy's  Gap,  on  the  mounted  infantry,  started  from  Manchester  to 
25th,  joined  Granger  at  Christiana,  On  the  left  bum  Elk  River  bridge  and  break  tlie  railroad 
Criltenden  advanced  to  Holly  Springs ;  Brannan  south  of  Decherd,  in  the  rear  of  Tullahoma,  and 
joined  Thomas  at  Hoover's  Gap,  and  Rousseau'a  to  support  the  movement  Col.  J.  Beatty'a  brigade 
division  closed  up  on  Reynolds',  which  was  marched  to  Hillsboro.  The  Elk  River  bridge 
skirmishing  in  advance  of  the  Gap.  During  the  was  found  too  strongly  guarded  to  warrant  an 
afternoon  three  brigades  of  Stewart's  Confeder-  attack  and  Wilder  inarched  for  Decherd,  which 
ale  division,  attacked  two  brigades  of  Johnson's  was  reached  at  8  P.m.  Wilder  burned  the  depot 
and  one  of  Davis'  at  Liberty  Gap,  to  regain  it,  and  water-tank  and  had  destroyed  about  300 
under  the  impression  that  Rosecrans  was  in-  yards  of  the  railroad,  when  he  withdrew  upon 
tending  to  march  his  main  body  through  it.  The  the  approach  of  Confederate  infantry.  Next  day 
attack  was  repulsed  with  a  Union  loss  of  231  he  broke  up  the  Tracy  City  railroad,  and  then 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  a  Confederate  loss  of  dividing  his  force  advanced  toward  Anderson 
over  40a  On  the  26th  Thomas  pushed  the  Con-  and  Tantallon,  on  the  railroad  to  Chattanooga. 
federates  back  to  within  five  miles  of  Manches-  Both  places  were  held  in  such  force  that  he  made 
ler;  Crittenden  followed  Thomas;  McCook  re-  flo  attack  and  uniting  his  command  at  Univer- 
mained  at  Liberty  Gap,  and  Granger  at  sity  h«  returned  to  Manchester  on  the  30th. 
Christiana.  Thomas  had  gained  so  much  ground  Wben  Wilder  moved  out  on  the  28th  ThomaB 
toward  Manchester  that  it  was  now  practicable  threw  two  divisions  in  the  direction  of  Tulla- 
to  concentrate  the  whole  army  there  and  force  homa  and  next  day  there  was  a  genera!  move- 
Bragg  to  abandon  his  position  or  give  battle  ment  on  the  place  and  on  the  night  of  the  3odi 
outside  his  works,  and  the  concentration  began  the  advance  was  within  two  miles  of  it ;  the  three 
on  the  2?th.  Early  in  the  morning  Thomas  corps  of  Tbomaa,  McCook,  and  Crittenden 
seized  Manchester,  capturing  a  few  prisoners,  closed  up,  and  Stanley's  cavalry  had  come  over 
and  at  midnight  bad  concentrated  his  entire  from  Shelbyville  and  bivouacked  at  Manchester, 
corps  at  that  place,  12  miles  from  Tullahoma.  The  concentration  was  effected  with  great  diffi- 
McCook  withdrew  from  Liberty  Gap,  and  culty.  _When  the  campaign  opened  the  weather 
marching  through  Hoover's  Gap  followed  was  fair  and  the  roads  good,  but  on  the  second 
Thomas.  The  steady  advance  of^  Rosecrans'  day  a  heavy  rain  set  in  which  continued  during 
columns  on  Bragg's  right  convinced  the  latter  the  entire  movement  and  the  roads  became  al- 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  long  line  to  most  impassable  for  artillery  and  the  trains, 
Shelbyville,  so,  early  on  tiie  morning  of  the  27th,  making  the  operations  exceedingly  slow.  On  the 
Polk  was  withdrawn  from  that  place  to  Tulla-  2Qth  Bragg  was  reinforced  by  Gen.  Buckner, 
homa,  Wheeler,  with  the  cqvalry,  being  left  to  with  4,000  men,  from  Knoxville,  and  he  proposed 
cover  his  rear.  Stanley's  cavalry  and  Granger's  to  give  Rosecrans  battle  at  Tullahoma,  but  when 
corps  advanced  from  Christiana,  drove  Wheeler  his  communications  with  Chattanooga  were  so 
from  Guy's  Gap  and  pursued  him  inside  the  seriously  threatened,  he  concluded  to  withdraw, 
intrenchments  four  miles  north  of  Shelbyville,  and  on  the  night  of  30  June  abandoned  Tulla- 
where  Wheeler  made  a  stand  with  Martin's  di-  homa  and  fell  back  beyond  Elk  River.  Thomas 
vision  to  cover  Polk's  wagon  train  then  on  the  advanced  on  the  morning  of  i  July  and  occupied 
road  from  Shelbyville  to  Tullahoma.  Wheeler  Tullahoma,  and  Rosecrans  ordered  an  immediate 
was  driven  from  the  intrenchments  by  Minty'a  pursuit,  but  Bragg  held  the  crossings  of  Elk 
cavalry  brigade  and  pursued  into  Shelbyville.  River,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  Bragg 
He  crossed  Duck  River  and  was  about  to  bum  continued  his  retreat  over  the  Cumberland 
the  bridge  when  he  was  informed  that  Forrest,  Mountains  and  across  the  Tennessee  River  to 
who  had  been  ordered  from  Franklin  to  Tulla-  Chattanooga,  leaving  middle  Tennessee  again  in 
honUL  was  approaching  with  two  brigades  to  Union  possession.  The  nine  days' campaign  was 
join  nim,  upon  which  hie  hurriedly  recrossed  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war.  Rosecrans 
tne  north  side  of  the  river,  with  Martin,  500  men  loss  was  84  killed,  473  wounded,  and  13  missing, 
and  two  guns,  and  had  scarcely  crossed  when  Bragg's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not 
the  Union  cavalry  came  charging  right  down  the  known.  Rosecrans  reports  that  he  left  in  his 
main  street  and  toward  the  guns.  These  had  hands  tfiM  prisoners  and  11  guns.  Consult: 
been  loaded  with  canister  and  were  discharged  'Official  Records,'  Vol.  XXllL;  Van  Homt 
when  the  Union  cavalry  were  only  a  few  paces  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,*  Vol 
from  their  muzzles.  But  the  charging  cavalry  I.;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and  Lead- 
rode  over  Wheeler  and  his  500  men,  took  the  ers  of  the  Civil  War,*  Vol.  lU. 
711ns  an'l  covered  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  R  A.  CAXUAir. 
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TUXXOCH  — Tincos 

Tulloch,  tul'dk,   John,   Scottish    educator  of  existence  and  to  flonrish  in  opposition  to  the 

and   ecclesiastical    writer:    b.   near   Tibbennuir,  physiological    restraints   to   -which   normal   celU 

Perthshire,  I  June  1833;  d.  Torquay,  England,  are  subject  in  their  growth  and  function,  that 

13  Feb.   ib86.     After  study  at  Saint  Andrews  characterizes  tumors  and  forms  the  chief  point 

he  became  assistant  minister  at  Dundee  (1S44),  of  difference  between  them  and  certain  inRam- 


and  principal  and  professor  of  theology  at  Samt  matory  and  other  tissue  proliferations.    In  short, 

Mary's  College,  Saint  Andrews,  in   1854.     He  a  tumpr  is  an  overgrowth  0'    '  ■     ■     ■ 

edited  'Praser'   in  1875^  and  was  dean  of  the  locally,  but  frequently,  by  ^ 

Chapel  Royal,  London,  in  iSSa     A  broad  theo-  extension,    invading    near    or    remote    resions, 

logian,  and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  which   is   never   of  use   to   the   body   and   fre- 

Church     party,     he     nevertheless     championed  quently  is  directly  hostile  to  it.  The  lower  ani- 

orthodoxy,   and   opposed   disestablishment     In  inals,  particularly  mammals,  are  subject  to  the 

1872  be  lectured  in  the  United  States.    He  pub-  same  aberrancies  of  cell  growth,  and  tumor; 

lished:    'I-eaders  of  the   Reformation*    (1859);  comparable  to   those  occurring  in  man  are  ob- 

'English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders'    (1861);  served  in  all  the  vertebrates.    Plants  also  ex' 

'Beginning  Life'    (1862);   "The  Christ  of  the  hibit    analogous    formations.    See    VeterinariI 

Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism'  ;  Medicine 

the   17th   Century'    (1872) ;    "Pascal'    (1878) ;  As  has  been  indicated,  the  integral  structural 

"Movement;   in    Religious   Thought   in    Britain  units  of  tumors  may  always  be  traced  back  to 

during  the  igth  Century*   (18S5) ;  and  several  normal  types,  and  each  class  of  new  growths 

volumes   of   sermons.      He   gained    the    second  fakes  origin    from  corresponding  normal  tissues. 

Burnett  prize  of  i6oo  for  an  essay  'On  the  Being  Thus    epithelial    tumors    spring   from   epithelial 

and  Attributes   of   God,'   which   was   published  tissues,  connective  tumors  from  connective  tis- 

.  imder  the  title  'Theisni ;  The  Witness  of  Reason  sues,  etc.    Viewed  as   a  whole  a  tumor  is  a 

and    Nature   to   an   All- Wise    and   Beneficent  true    parasite,    since    it    leads    an    independent 

Creator'  (1855).  existence,  deriving  nourishment  from  its  host 

ToUua  Hostilius,  tfll'us  hos-Ull-fis,  king  of  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  latter's 

Rome     in     succession     to     Numa     Pompilius  welfare.    The   processes    of   growth,   nutriUon, 

(672  B.c).    He  was  a  warlike  monarch,  in  whose  and  cehuiar  reproduction  go  on  in  tumors  much 

reign  took  place  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  ^^  '"  normal  tissues  and  they  are  provided  with 

Curiatii.     (See  Horatu.)    He  subdued  and  ut-  a  connective  tissue  framework,  blood  and  lym- 

terly  destroyed  Alba  by  treachery.    He  likewise  phatic  vessels  and  nerves  to  provide  for  their 

conquered  the  FJdenates  and  Sabines.     His  death,  vital    needs.    Interference    with    nutrition,    or 

after  a  reign  of  33  years,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  other  causes  lead  to  degenerative  changes  and 

lightning,  by  others  to  assassination  by  Ancus  necrosis,  and  mflammation,  cicatrizat-on,  ulcer- 

Martiua,  his  successor.  ^'lO"'  ^tc,  take  place  in  their  customary  manner. 

Tumeric  Paper.      See  Test-papebs.  quiescent  in  growth  and  remain  without  chaise 

TUmor  (Lat  tumor,  from  tumeo,  to  swell),  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time.      Tne 

Terms   frequently   used   in   the   same  sense  are  growth  of  the  tumor  goes  on  independently  o! 

new  growth,  neoplasm,  malignant  disease.  A  neo-  the  rest  of  the  body  and  often  is  at  its  ex- 

?lasm  or  tumor  in  tlie  narrower  sense  is  a  new  pensc;  thus  a  lipoma  or  fatty  tumor  may  con- 
ormation  of  tissue,  apparently  arising  and  de-  tinue  to  extend  in  size  even  after  the  body's 
veloping  independently,  atypical  in  structure,  in-  reserve  of  fat  has  become  exhausted.  Growth 
Serted  uselessly  into  the  bodj;,  possessing  no  is  effected  by  three  different  means;  (1)  By 
function  of  service  to  the  organism  and  showing  central  or  expansile  growth  due  to  increase  ol 
no  typical  termination  to  its  growth.  (Ziegler.)  elements  within  the  tumor,  so  that  the  sur- 
The  frequency  with  which  tumors  occur,  the  rounding  tissues  are  pushed  aside.  This  has 
resistlessness  with  which  many  of  them  carry  been  likened  to  the  increase  in  size  produced  by 
their  victims  on  to  a  painful  death,  and  our  inflating  a  rubber  balloon,  (2)  By  infiltration, 
ijporance  in  regard  to  their  true  nature,  com-  that  is,  the  outlying  portions  of  the  tumor 
bine  to  render  their  study  one  of  the  most  push  their  way  into  the  surrounding  tissues  as 
interesting  and  important  departments  of  pa-  do  the  roots  of  a  growing  plant.  (3)  B;  me- 
thoiogy.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  tastasis.  The  importance  of  this  method  of 
research  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  field  growth  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
we  must  admit  that  though  the  histogenesis  means  of  dissemination  by  which  remote  parts 
or  structure  of  tumors  is  now  fairly  well  under-  of  the  body  may  be  invaded.  T!ie  blooa  or 
stood,  their  pathogenesis  or  underlying  prin-  lymph  vessels  are  broken  into  and  bits  of  tumor 
ciple  of  causation  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery,  tissue  travel  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  till 
We  have  learned  that  the  ultimate  cells  and  they  lodge  in  some  tissue  or  organ  and  form 
tissues  which  make  up  the  substance  of  these  initial  foci  of  secondary  or  daughter  tumors. 
new  growths  are  the  same  in  type  as  those  nor-  In  carcinoma  the  adjoining  lymphatic  glands 
aially  occurring  in  the  body,  and  that  each  struc-  through  their  close  connection  with  the  lymph 
tural  element  of  the  tumor  is  derived  from  a  current  are  usually  the  first  structures  to  be  sec- 
pre-existing  element  of  similar  nature,  but  what  ondarily  invaded.  From  a  clinical  standpoint  it 
was  the  force  or  stimulus  which  enabled  these  is  usual  to  divide  tumors  into  two  great  classes: 
cells  to  break  the  laws  of  inter- relation  ship  which  {1 )  Malignant ;  (2)  non-malignant.  There 
ensure  the  normal  development  and  function  is  also  3  small  group  of  neoplasms  which  stand 
of  each  part  of  the  body  is  still  unknown.  See  between  these  two  and  are  sometimes  malignant 
Cell;  Developmekt;  HEREDrrv;  Histology.  and  sometimes  behave  like  benign  growths.  The 
It  is  this  tendency  to  assume  an  independence  malignant  tumors  (or  what  in  popular  parlance 
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are  called  ^cancers*)  embrace  the  cardnomata  a  result  of  this  liberty,  excessive  growth  and 

and   sarcomata   and  possess   certain   invariable  perverted  activity,  in  other  words,  tnmor  forma- 

characteristics :   (i)  Their  growth  is  by  mfiltra-  tion,  occur.     Hansemann  denies  that  mere  segre- 

tion  and  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissues;  gation  of  cell  groups  can  have  this  result  and 

(a)    they    form    secondary    growths    by    met-  accounts  for  the  great  intensification  of  vitality 

Utasis ;   (3)   Ihey  are  difficult  to  extirpate  sur-  necessary  by  assuming  a  change  in  the  individual 

gkally  and  tend  to  recur  locally;  (4)  they  induce  cells,  termed  anaplaaia,  consisting  in  a  loss  of 

a  general  disturbance  of  health  known  as  ca-  differentiation  and  increased  capacity  for  inde- 

chcxia.    By  this  ts  meant  a  condition  of  defective  pendent  existence.    According  to  this  writer  two 

nutrition  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  tbe  demands  factors,  anaplasia  and  a  proliferative  stimulus, 

on  the  body  made  by  the  growth  of  the  turoor,  are  necessary  for  tumor  formation.    It  will  be 

to  its  interference  with  digestion  or  food  ab*  seen  that  these  theories  leave  much  to  be  desired, 

sorption    if   situated    in    certain   parts,   as   tbe  but  it  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  in  this 

(Esophagus  or  stomach,  to  the  losa  of  albuminous  direction  of  cytolo^ical  research  and  that  as  we 

material  throogb  tbe  constant  discharge  from  u!-  gain  a  deeper  insigbt  into  the  physiology  of 

cerating  areas,  to  the  absorption  of  deleterious  the  normal  cell  our  understanding  of  these  com- 

substances  arising  from  putrefactive  changes  in  plex  perversions  of  growth  will  DC  correspond- 

tbe  tumor,  to  hemorrhage,  to  the  pain  and  re-  mgly  increased. 

suiting  loss  of  sleep,  anxiety,  etc    It  is  possible  Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  para- 

(hat  the  tumor  itself  produces  a  poison  which  aitic  origin  of  tumors,  particularly  of  carcinoma, 

contributes  in  producing^  cachexia,  but  portions  and  bacteria,  yeasts  and  protozoa  have  all  been 

of  human  carcmomata  mtrodnced  into  the  tis-  described  and  figured  in  great  detail  as  causative 

tnes  of  experiment  animals  if  free  from  bac-  agwits.    None  of  these  so-called  cancer  para- 

terial   contamination   do  not    appear   to   exert  sites  has,  however,  been  able  to  withstand  the 

■ny  toxic  effects.  crucial  tests  of  cultivation  and  of  reproducing 

The  benign  tumors,  on  tbe  other  hand,  are  the  tumors  on  inoculation  into  animals,  and  it  has 

distinguished  by  usually  being  encapsulated  so  also  been  impossible  so  far  to  infect  animals  of 

that  toey  can  be  easily  extirpated,  and  through  one    species    with   tumor    tissue    derived    from 

the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  form  metastases,  another.    Belief  in  the  infectious  nature  of  car- 

They  are  dangerous  to  life  only  through  com-  cinoma   is   shared   by   very   few   observers   at 

Session  of  important  organs,  but  it  must  be  present,  and  it  is  probable  ftat  the  instances  In 

remembered  that  t^eir  position  may  in  this  way  which  carcinoma  has  occurred  in  people  inti- 

^ve  rise  to  most  serious  conditions.    Many  va-  matdy   associated,   as   husband   ana  wife,   are 

rieties  are  also  extremely  liable  to  become  the  either  doe  to  coincidence  or  to  direct  transplan- 

seat  of  malignant  degeneration.  tation     of     cancer     cells.      So-called     "cancer 

THIOMES  or  CAUSATION,  AND  TOT  OCCCMTOCS  Of  ^"T'l  ^^  ^^'"'"  districts  are   described,   but 

•  .u-~u»  Mw  uiuoniiuii,  nnu  lua.  wu-uaBsnvA  vr  ^^^  observations  are  too  fragmentary  and  unre- 

*"""*•  liabe  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  generaliiations. 

Comparatively    little    is    yet  known    In    re-         Climatic,   racial,   and   geo^phical    features 

Srd  to  the  actual  causes  of  tumor  formation,  have  been  drawn  into  the  discussion  by  some 

any  highly  ingenious  theories  have  been  elab-  authors  as  well  as  matters  of  diet;  for  example, 

orated,  but  plausible  as  they  may  seem  they  are  habitual  over-indulgence  in  meat    In  connection 

mere   speculations  and  none   of  them  can   be  with  this  latter  point  itisan  interesting  fact  that 

said  to  be  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view,  carcinomata  are  said  to  be  much  less  frequent 

Cohnheim  in  1882  promulgated  a  doctrine  which  in  herbivorous  than  in  carnivorous  apimala.    On 

has  many  adherents  and  affords  a  rational  ex-  the   other   hand   carcinoma   is   not    uncommon 

planation   at  least  for  congenital   tumors    and  among  religious  sects  in  the  East  that  are  strict 

for  many  benign  new  growths.     Briefly  stated,  vegetarians. 

his  view  is  that  during  the  development  of  die  Injuries,  both  acnte,  such  as  blows  and  falls, 
embryo  (see  Embevology)  small  clusters  of  cells  and  in  the  form  of  long-standing  irritation,  on- 
become  displaced  from  their  normal  surround-  donbtedly  have  some  connection  with  tumor 
ings  and  form  little  islets  of  tissue  different  formation.  Acute  trauma  is  most  often  asso- 
"i  nature  from  their  environment.    These  cells  dated    with    tumors    of    the 


remain  alive,  but  lie  dormant  until  some  stimu-  group,  and  chronic  trauma  with  cardnomata. 

lus  stirs  them  into  activi^  and  'ihey  then  fonn  Typical  examples  arc  found  in  the  cases  in  which 

the  nucleus  for  tumor  formation.     Having  once  sarcoma   follows   bwic   injuries,   and   cardnoms 

started  to  proliferate  they  exhibit  the  intense  of  the  lower  lip  is  apparently  produced  by  the 

vital  energy  of  embryonal  tissue  and  develop  constant    irritation   of   pipe  smokii^  or   of   a 

untrammeled  by  the  restraints  imposed  upon  nor-  rouf^iened  tooth.    Certain  occupations  which  in- 

mal  cell  growth.    This  theory  has  much  in  its  volve  chronic  irritation  ot  the  skin  through  chem- 

favor,  such  as  the  tendency  of  many  tumors  to  icals,  such  as  tar  or  paraffin  products,  also  seem 

develop  in  regions  which  correspond  to  embry-  to    predispose    toward    tumor    formation.    Too 

onal  foldings,  and  to  assume  embryonal  types  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this 

of  structure,   but   it   is    impossible   to   demon-  factor,  however,  for  it  has  never  been  possible 

sirate  any  such  displaced  a^egations  of  cells,  to  produce  tumors  in  animals  epcperimentally  in 

and    clinical    observations    in    many    cases    are  this  way,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  new  growths 

strongly   against   it.     A   somewhat   broader  and  have  followed  trauma  there  was  probably  some 

more  general  view  is  taken  by  Ribbert,  who  be-  already  existing  predisposition. 
Heves  that  through  some  means,  perhaps  as  the         Age. —  The  liability  to  different  sorts  of  tu- 

result  of  injuries  or  inflammation,  numbers  of  mors    varies   very   considerably   with    different 

healthy  cells  become  cut  off  by  bands  of  con-  periods  of  life.    In  childhood  and  in  early  adult 

nective  tissue  and  are  thus  isolated   from  the  life  carcinomata   are    rarely   seen    and    of    the 

physiological    restraints   which   ordinarily   keep  malignant  tumors  sarcoma  predominates,  while 

the  cellular  capacities  within  normal  bounds.    As  Uie  reverse  is  die  case  after  the  ap  of  ^  *To 
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this  nilc  there  are  many  txceptioas,  however. 
Whea  youHK  people  do  acquire  carcinoma  the 
disease  is  always  oi  extremely  Titulent  type, 
whereas  in  the  very  aged  its  development  is 
Blower  and  in  particular  the  fontuitioti  of  met- 
astases is  much  less  extensive. 

Sex. —  Carcinoma  is  much  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men  and  the  organs  of  predilec- 
difTer  in  the  sexes.  In  men  the  tongue, 
ips,  and  stomach  are  oftenest  attacked,  while 
n  women  the  disease  is  most  commonly  seen 
O  the  breast  or  uterus. 

Neredily.~Tht  tendeo^  of  modern  pathol- 
ogists is  to  ascribe  less  and  less  importance 
to  heredi^  as  a  cause  of  tumor  formation. 
Statistics  are  particularly  misleading  in  this  re- 
gard and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cancer  cases  more 
or  less  remote  members  of  the  same  family  have 
been  similarly  affected,  a  like  inquiry  into  the 
antecedents  of  healthy  persons  would  show  ap- 
proximately similar  results.  A  celebrated  case 
IS  that  of  Napoleon  I. —  who,  as  well  as  his 
father  and  two  sisters,  died  of  carcinoma  of  tlie 
stomach.  Carcinoma  is  a  common  disease  and 
therefore  appears  frequently  in  the  same  family; 
sarcoma  is  rare  and  so  has  less  appearance  of 
hereditary  transmission. 

Increase  of  Malignant  Dtwo/e.— The  statistics 
of  recent  years  show  that  throughout  the  world, 
but  particularly  in  England,  there  seems  to  be 
a  marked  increase  in  the  occurrence  of  car- 
cinoma. Roswell  Park  says  that  if  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  in 
New  York  State  continues  unchanged  for  the 

next  ten  years  the  mortaHly  from  this  i '" 

'     .......  _f  _  .  uQnjry  [ui 

r  combined.     These 


figures  caimot  be  accepted  without 
vation,  however,  for  undoubtedly  the  diasfnosis 
is  now  made  in  cases  that  were  formerly  un- 
classified, autopsies  are  more  frequent  and  the 
causes  of  death  are  more  definitely  indicated 
in  death  certificates.  Also  through  municipal 
sanitation,  improved  methods  of  medical  treat- 
ment, more  widespread  dissemination  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  etc.,  a  greater  number  of  people 
row  live  to  reach  the  age  when  carcinoma  is 
frequent  The  increase  seems  to  affect  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tuberculosis  which  spreads  most  ac- 
tively among  the  proletariat 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  probably 
no  one  cause  underlies  the  formation  of  all  types 
of  tumors,  but  that  possibly  widely  difTermg 
factors  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  oi 
the  different  varieties. 

CLASSIPICATtOK  OF  TOUOtlS. 
Until  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  tumors 
becomes  more  exact,  a  satisfactory  classification 
is  impossible.  The  so-called  histogenetic  classi- 
fication based  on  embryological  data  is  open  to 
many  objections,  as  well  as  various  other  sys- 
tems proposed.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  Delafield  and  Pruddcn's  'Handbook  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology.' 

Connective-Tissue  Type. 

NomuJ  Tiitut.  TmiKrt. 


EadalbeUal  cells. 


Muscle-Tissue  Type — Myomata 

Neriml  Tiiiut,  Tmnvri. 

Striated  muKlc   liuue.  Rhibdomjroma. 

Nerve-Tissue  Tyl-e — Neuromata. 
Vascular-Tissue  Type — Angiomala. 

Nonmai  Tiiinf.  T%mori. 

Blaod'VeoKlB.  AngioniA. 

Lymph-vwda.  Lympliaogioma. 

Epithelial-Tissne  Type. 

NemBl  Time.  Tumari. 

Glandi.  Adenoma. 

Viriniu   forma  of  w^thellal  Circinaau. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  tw<t 
groups: 

Teralomata  and  Cysiomata. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  designation  fof 
each  form  is  derived  by  adding  the  suffix  -oma 
to  the  technical  name  of  the  corresponding  tissue 
^e,  and  for  mixed  tumors  compound  names  are 
formed,  as  adeno-carcinoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  etc. 
DUFBWJiT  vABrcriES  of  tuhobs. 
Malignant  Tumors. 

Sarcoma. —  Sarcomata  are  tumors  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  group,  composed  of  cells,  embry- 
onal in  type,  which  are  disproportionately  nu- 
merous in  comparison  to  the  basement  substance, 
so  that  the  tumor  as  a  whole  is  usually  soft  and 
pulpy  in  contradistinction  to  the  stony  hardness 
of  carcinomata.  They  are  characterized  by  ex- 
treme vascularity,  the  new  formed  vessels  oftei 
being  mere  channels  between  the  tumor  cells, 
and  the  tendency  to  form  metastases  by  means 
of  the  blood  current  rather  than  the  lymphatics. 
Their  cells  may  be  of  many  varieties  and  the 
following  chief  types  are  recogniied:  (l) 
Large  and  small  spindle  celled;  (2)  large  and 
small  round  celled;  (3)  giant  celled;  (4)  me- 
lano  sarcomata,  which  contain  pigment,  fre- 
quently arise  from  pi^ented  moles  and  are 
extremely  malignant  Mixed  tumors  such  as 
OS teo- sarcomata,  angio- sarcomata,  etc.,  frequent- 
ly occur.  Sarcomata  may  arise  from  bone,  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  breast,  the  kidney, 
uterus,  and  l^mph  glands.  They  grow  rapidly, 
owing  to  their  vascular  structure,  are  prone  to 
nr^crotic  changes,  and  if  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  break  down  and  ulcerate.  Sar- 
coma is  not  common,  is  a  disease  of  early  life, 
rarely  appearing  after  the  age  of  40,  and  fre- 

Suently  is  a  sequel  of  injury  or  inHammation. 
a  many  respects  sarcoma  behaves  like  a  growth 
due  to  some  parasitic  infection. 

Carcinoma. —  Carcinomata,  or  cancers  in  the 
true  sense,  are  tumors  composed  of  a  more 
or  less  dense  connective  tissue  framework,  hold- 
ing in  its  meshes  epithelial  cells.  These  exhibit 
much  diversity  of  type  and  arrangement,  so  that 
several  classes  are  recogniied.  (i)  Epitheli- 
oma. This  is  the  form  which  commonly  occurs 
on  the  skin,  at  the  muco-cutaneous  junctions, 
such  as  the  lips,  about  the  nose  and  eye,  and  on 
the  mucous  membranes  covered  with  squamotts 
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epitlHliuin,  as  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and  cer-  types,  the  hard  and  the  soft,  occur.  Fibromata 
vix  of  the  uterus.  On  the  face  a  slowly  growing  Irequently  appear  in  young  adults,  and  miy 
form  known  as  Jacob's  or  rodent  ulcer,  is  some-  arise  in  any  part  of  the  body  containing  con- 
times  seen  which  may  last  for  j^ears  and  is  nective  tissue.  They  are  often  seen  in  the  skin, 
rarely  fstal.  On  the  skin  or  lip  epithelioma  be-  mucous  membranes,  the  breast,  in  fibrous  mem- 
gins  as  a  warty  protuberance  which  soon  ulcer-  branes,  nerves  and  the  gums,  and  sre  often  asso- 
ates  and  gradually  extends  in  size  until  a  sore  ciated  with  other  forms  of  tissues  in  complex 
with  hard  irregular  base  and  edges,  and  foul  tumors.  They  are  usually  well  encapsulated  and 
tloody  discjiarge,  is  formed,  (a)  Cylindrical  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Ordinary  warts  and 
celled  carcinomata.  These  occur  in  the  stomach,  moles  and  some  nasal  polypi  are  fibromata.  One 
intestines,  and  uterus.  {3)  Carcinoma  simplex,  form  not  infrequent  in  women  arises  in  the  sub- 
This  displays  great  irregularity  in  the  shape  cutaneous  tissue,  gives  rise  to  severe  attacks 
of  its  cells  and  is  the  commonest  form  attack-  of  pain,  and  is  called  painful  snbcntaneoua  tu- 
ing  the  internal  organs.  If  the  connective  tis-  hercle.  Keloid  is  a  form  occurring  in  scars, 
sue  is  in  excess,  the  dense,  hard  sciirkus  car-  which  is  most  common  in  negroes  and  is  very 
cinoma  results ;  whereas  if  the  cellular  elements  hard  to  eradicate. 

preponderate,  the  tumor  is  termed  a  medvtlary  Myxoma. —  This  tumor  is  made  up  of  tissue 

cancer  or  carcinoma  molle.  embryonic  in   type   and   called  mucous  tissues 

About   80  per  cent  of  the  tumors   of  the  Myxomata  are  soft  and  elastic,  grow  slowly  and 

iemale  breast  are  carcinomata.     The  disease  is  are  usually  considered  benign,  tSough  they  have 

rare  before  (he  age  of  35,  is  most  common  be-  a    tendency    to    recur   and    sometimes    undergo 

tween  45  and  55,  and  in  women  who  have  borne  sarcomatous  change.    They  frequently  occur  as 

children.    The  negro  race  is  much  less  suscep-  polypi  (see  Polypus)  in  the  nose,  where  they 

tible.    It  begins  as  a  hard  nodular  mass  not  ^ive  rise  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  are  also  found 

painful  to  pressure,  which  soon  becomes  firmly  m  glands  such  as  the  parotid  and  breast,  the 

fixed  to  the  tissues  and  causes  retraction  of  the  subcutaneous    and    submucous   tissues    and   the 

nimile.    The  axillary  tymph-glands  are  invaded  sheath  of  nerves.    Myxomatous  tissue  ia  often 

early  and  can  usually  be  felt  as  small  hard  no-  found  in  mixed  tumors. 

dules.    In   neglected   cases  the   skin   over  the  Lipoma. —  Fatty  tumors  are  among  the  com- 

tumor  ulcerates  and  there  is  a  foul  discharge,  moner  growths  and  are  composed  of  lobules 

The    arm    becomes    swollen    and    useless,    and  of  fat  held  in  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue, 

pain  of  neuralgic  nature  is  usually  present    The  They  are  most  often  seen  in  middle  life,  and  the 

bones,  liver,  pleura,  and  brain  are  often  at-  skin  of  the  back  or  shoulders  is  a  favorite  site, 

tacked  secondarily.  They  may  be  multiple  and  sometimes  occur  as 

Carcmoma    is    usually    disseminated   by   the  diffuse  fatty  enlargements  about  the  neck.    The 

lymph  stream,  and  promptly  invades  the  lym-  yellowish  patches  often  seen  about  the  eyelid* 

phatic  glands.    According  to   Birch-Hirschfeld  tn    old   persons   are   a  form   of  lipoma  called 

the   following  are  in  order  of   frequency  the  Xanthoma. 

organs   most  often   primarily  attacked:   uterus.  Osteoma. —  Osteomata  are  composed  of  bone 

external  skin,  female  breast^  stomach,  rectum,  and  usually  originate  in  bone,  periosteum,  or 

(esophagus,    ovary,    testicle,    external    genitals,  cartilage,  though   they  may   spring  from  other 

prostate   and   bladder,   pancreas,    kidney,   intes-  types  of  connective  tissue.    They  grow  slowly, 

tine,  biie  ducts,  liver,  bronchi.    It  is  a  disease  are  benign,  and  are  often  multiple.    A  special 

of  mature  life  and  is  not  often  seen  before  the  form  known  as  odontoma  or  dentigerous  cyst 

age  of  30.  develops  from  the  germ  of  tiie  permanent  teeth. 

INTHIMEDIATE  TUMOBS.  Chondroma. —  This  is  most  often  met  with  in 

-4rf«.o»«i.— Adenomata  correspond   in  gen-  the  young  and  is  composed  of  hyaline  and  fibro- 

eral  structure  to  normal  glands,  but  either  do  cartilage.    Chondromata    may    form    from    the 

not    secrete    or    arc    unable    to  discharge    the  long  bones,  the  pelvis  cartilage,  or  in  glands  lik« 

secretion  through  the  gland  dircts.    They  grow  t^e  parotid  and  testicle.    In  the  latter  situations 

stewly,  but  may  reach  a  large  size,  particularly  viey  are  especially  apt  to  bec<m!e  sarcomatous. 

if  distended  by  accumulated  secretion.    In  this  Chondroma  is  frequently  precededby  ricketsm 

case  they  are  termed  cyst- adenomata,  and  the  ■nfayj'^y.    The  _ so-called  •jomt-m.ce»  or  floating 

oftentimes   huge   ovarian   cysts   belong   to   this  cartilages   m   joints   arc   often  pedunculated  or 

class.    Many    goiters     (q.v.)    are    adenomatous  ""^^  °"  chondromata.                                       _ 

tumors.    Adenomata  arc  in  themselves  benign,  ,    Glwma.—  Ghom3t3L    are    1umors_  developing 

but  are  prone  to  take  on  carcinomatous  tenden-  ""'^  Jhc  neuroglia  or  supporting  tissue  of  the 

cies  and  then   become  very  malignant.    They  p^nlral  nervous  system.    They  are  found  in  the 

occur  in  the  breast,  the  ovary,  the  thyroid  gland,  ^""^  spinal  cord,  and  cranial  nerves.    Some 

the  kidney,  salivary  glands,  stomach,  intestines,  i°^^.  Pt"'™'"^y  *^°^'',  occurring  in  the  retina 

and  utenis              '  o         >  durmg  childhood^  are  closely  allied  to  the  sar- 

E«dolMioma.— this  tumor  springs  from  the  c°n>ata,  and  owing  to  its  situation  glioma  is 

cells  lining  the  blood  vessels  and  lymph  spaces  ^"^fj^  «  *0"%^  °i  ^^"fi'^F-      , 

and  has  much  in  common  with  both  the  carcino-  My^a.--Two  varieties  of  myomata  are  rec- 

mata     and    sarcomata.    Endotheliomata    differ  op'^d:      (i)    Leiomyoma,  composed   of   un- 

greatly  in  their  virulence,  but  at  times  behave  ?J'"'P^<'  ™"«^'?.  ""*  '^"<*  "°".  or_Iess  fibrous 

much  as  do  sarcomata.    They  occur  in  the  mem-  ^^^V'   (2)  .  rhabdomyoma,  which  is_  nire,  and 

branes  of  the  brain,  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  S?"""i'  Vtu   T^^  1"^  ^  and  spindle  ceils. 

the  salivary  and  lymph  glands.    Growths  of  the  ST"^**'   °*  ^^^  £"' /■^!\- ""  .1°""^- "Vw"* 

parotid  rfand  are  frequently  of  this  type.  oesophagus,  stomach  and  mtestme,  the  skin,  blad- 

™>.™.  -      „  der,  and  ovary.     They  are  commonest,  however, 

BEKIGN  TUMORS.  „,  jhe  ulerus  and  its  male  analogue,  the  pros- 

Ftftronta.— This  is   a  growth  composed   of  tate  gland.    In  the  former  situation  they  form 

bundles  of  ttrilUr  connective  tissue.    Two  main  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids  which  often  attain 
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hige  size  and  may  mensce  health  through  hem-  fibro-myomata.    A  bloody  or  malodoroiu   ais- 

orrhage   or    pressure    on   adjoining    structures,  charge   subsequent    to    the    menopause    is    very 

The  prostatic  enlargement  of  old  age  is  due  to  likely   to  be   due   to   carcinoma   of   the   uterus. 

Idomjoma  oi  the  gland.    Myomata  are  tumors  Dyspepsia   in  older   people   togetlier   with  loss 

of  later  life.  of  weight   points   toward   malignant   disease   of 

Neurofna. —  Tumors  composed  of  nerve  tissue  the    stomacn,    and    indefinite    abdominal    pain, 

or  true  neuromata  are  rare,  arise  in  middle  life  emaciation,  obstinate  constipation,  or  alternat- 

and  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  severe  pain  ing  diarrhcea  and  constipation,  especrally  i(  there 

or  paralyiis.     False   neuromata  are  tumors   de-  be  blood  in  the  stools,  are   strongly  suggestive 

veloping  in  the  connective  tissue  sheaths  of  the  of   a  new   growth   of   the   intestine.    It  cannot 

nerves   and   may   be   fibromata,  myxomata,  etc.  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  delay  is  fraught 

Traumatic  neuromata  are   frequently  the   cause  with   the   greatest   danger  and  may   make   cure 

of  the  painful  stump  fallowing  amputations.  impossible,  or  add  immeasurably  to  the  difficul- 

j^jigiowm.— Angiomata  are  of  two  sorts:  (i)  ties  of  the  operation.     In  doubtful  cases  where 

■    Hemangioma,  consisting  oi  dilated  blood-vessels,  tumors  are  accessible  it  is  the  custom  of  surgeons 

and    (2)    lymphangioma,   composed   of   dilated  to  excise  small  bits  of  tissue  and  submit  them 

lymph- vessels.    The  first  type  is  subdivided  into  to  microscopic   examination  to   determine   their 

(a)  capillary  bxmangiomata  and  (&)  cavernous  nature.     In  obscure  abdominal  disorders  an  ex- 

angiomata.     Capillary  angiomata    or  nevi  form  ploratory    laparotomy   may   be   the   only   means 

the  so-calied  mother's  marks,  port  wine  stains,  of   establishmg    the    diagnosis.     The    procedure 

or  strawberry  marks  with  which  infants  some-  itself   is   as   free   from   danger  as   any  surgical 

times  come  mto  the  world.    These  are  patches  manipulalbn  requiring  a  general  anaesthetic  can 

of  distended  cutaneous  capillaries  or  venules,  and  be,  and   if  malignant  disease  is  present   it  tnay 

if    small    can    be    obliterated    by    electrolysis,  be  possible  to  eradicate  it  and  save  the  patient 

Larger  ones  are  treated  by  excision.    Cavernous  from  the  miserable   death  which   is  otherwise 

angiomata  are  made  up  of  krge  vessels  and  if  inevit^le. 

on  the  surface  of  the  body  may  form  swellings  the  tbeatueht  op  tuucws 
of  considerable  si«.  Lymphangioma  la  are  usu-  i„  ^^j  j^  ^  g^id  that  for  most 
aJly.congen.tal  but  may  be,  acquired  and  j^  ,u^„  (he  proper  treatment  lies  in  their  re- 
in size  as  do  the  hxmangiomata.  Widi  both  moval  when  feasible  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
classes  of  angioma  there  is  danger  of  rupture  ^^^_  Modern  sui^ery  has  made  po^ible  <^ra- 
and  serious  hmorrhage  or  ;escape  of  lymph  tions  which  formerly  were  unheard  of  and  the 

CyJ/^M.— These  are  benign  tumors   filled  chances  of  the  patient  afflicted   with  malignant 

with  fluid  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  cells  disease    are    constantly    improving.    The   older 

Immg  the    cyst  wall,   which    is   the  real    new  surgeons  operated  to  prolong  life  or  to  make 

growth.    Many  forms  of  cystomata  belong  to  the  existence  more  beatable  till  death  came  as  a 

adenomata,  others  occnrnng  about  the  neck  are  relief:  the  surgeon  of  to-day  operates  to  cure. 

the  result  of  faulty  closure  of  embryonic  open-  l           portions   of  the   stomach   are   frequently 

mgs     and     are    called     branchio-genetic     cysts,  ^^^f^^    ^^    carcinoma,    and   many   cures    are 

Cysls  due  merely  to  accumulation  of  secretion  sported.    Intestinal  resection  makes  the  extir- 

through  stoppage  of  the  duct,  of  a  gland,   as  p^jj^^  ^j  „^  growths  in  this  region  possible, 

the   sebaceous  cysts, of  the   skm    [  wens  ),   or  ^^ile   the   technique   of   uterine   operations   has 

resulting  from  parasitic  mf^.on  as  the  hydatid  ,,^   developed   to   such   a   degree  that  fibro- 

echinococcus    cysts    (see    Hydatid),    are    not  niyomata  can  be   removed  wilS  comparatively 

grouped  with  true  tumors.     ....  little  risk,  and  even  carcinoma  in  this  situation 

rera/omafo.— These  are  tissue  forniations  of  has  lost  some  of  its  terrors.     Malignant  tumors 

embryonic  origin  which  frequently  exhibit  great  ^f  the  breast  are  permanently  cured  in  from 

complexity  of  composition,  and  contain  such  di-  ^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  cases   the  success  being 

verse  structures  as  bone,  teeth,  skin    hair,  car-  j„g   (^   (he   thoroughness   with   which    modern 

tilage,   muscle,   glands,   etc.     Lysts.ot   this   sort  opcraiors   remove   the   tissues   under  the   breast 


_.e  called  dermoids,  and  arc  especially  cornmon  ^^j  (^g  ^^^^^„^.^  gi^nds  in  the  axilla,  ana  i.a- 

in  the  .ovary  and  regions  where  folds  of  the  (j^t;^^  ^^^  showing  constant  improvement  in  the 

developing  embryo  come  in   contact,   as   at  the  operative  results  m  all  forms  of  malignant  dis- 

orbitat  angles,  the  neck  and  the  base  of  the  spine.  ^^^     j^^  Sf  rcehy 

TheoreUcally  teratqmata  are  to  be  classed  Various  other  plans  of  treatmem  are  em- 
with  the  malformations  rather  than  with  the  i  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^^^  Inoperable  sarcomata 
tumors.  See  TEKATOUwy.  f,^^.^  been  greatly  benefited  by  injections  of  bac- 
THB  DiAGKOSia  OF  TUKMS,  terjal  toxins,  and  in  the  use  of  various  forms  of 
In  dealing  with  conditions  likely  to  lead  light-rays  from  the  violet  end  of  die  speclrum, 
to  results  of  such  gravity  as  are  involved  in  the  X-rays  and  in  the  emanations  from  radio- 
tumor  formation,  prompt  recognition  of  the  na-  active  substances  we  have  promising  adjuncts 
tnre  of  the  case  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  surgery.  See  Photo-therapv  ;  Radio-ther- 
If  taken  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  both  car-  APy. 

cinoma  and  sarcoma  can  be  cured  by  operation,  Caustics  are  rarely  successful  in  the  treatment 
and  impending  danger  from  benign  growths  be  of  mali^ant  tumors  and  their  application  is  al- 
recognized  and  averted.  Swellings  and  ulcera-  ways  painful  and  leaves  disfiguring  scars.  Char- 
tions  about  the  face  and  especially  the  lips  and  latans  of  various  types  diagnose  all  sorts  of  con- 
tongue  which  do  not  promptly  disappear  are,  ditiona  as  cancers  and  proceed  to  cure  them 
in  older  people,  most  suspicious.  The  forma-  with  great  (clat;  when  actual  malignant  growths 
tion  of  hard  masses  in  the  female  breast  should  are  encountered  by  them  the  time  lost  in  this 
also  be  colled  to  the  attention  of  the  physician  as  way  before  the  necessity  for  proper  advice  is 
soon  as  noticed,  and  excessive  menstrual  flow  realized  usually  costs  the  patient's  life, 
or  hemorrhage  between  the  periods  in  younger  Consult:  Delafield  and  Prudden,  'A  Hand- 
women  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  utennc  book  of  Patbologicat  Anatomy  and  Histolocv* 
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(New  YoiIe  1904),  vhidb  contains  a  full  bibit-  edges  of  these  lands  the  ground  rises  cently  into 

;raphy ;  Von  Bergtnann  and  Bull,  *  A  Svstem  of  low  ridses,  which  extend  northerly  and  southerly 

'ractical    Surgery'    (New    York    1904);    Till-  to  the  future  city  site.    On  these'ridges  a  large 

manns,  'A  Text-book  of  Surgery'  (New  York  city  can  be  built,  with  ample  room  for  expansion 

1901).                             Kasl  M.  Vocel,  M.D.,  '«■  almost  every  direction. 

Assiitani  in  Pathology.  Columbia  University.  ,    The  town  as  now  cpnstotutcd  has  four  banks, 

_  ,      ,                ..-c  ■  1            J       ■     J  four  churches,  curiously  placed,  as  if  they  were 

Tu  nmluB,  an  artificial  mound,  raised,  as  a  ^j,^  reflection  of  the  points  stara  of  the  Southern 

ru^e,  over  the  tomb  of  some  proixiinent  person,  ^ross;  a  few  sch..^.  a  lecture  hall,  and  three 

ITie  custom  appears  to  have  been  universal  m  the  ^^^^    xhe  principal  buildings  are  of  red  brick, 

early  historic  period  and  is  clearly  traceable    o  ^^ile  the  others  are  of  the  weatherboard,  veran- 

prehistoric  times.     As  it  required  the  use  only  jgij  fronted,  corrugated  iron  roof  variety.    Poou 

of  earth,  and  of  rude  stones  for  a  sepulchral  nhn„f  i -mn                     r-  t._    .      c  ,  ...» 

chamber    it  was  the  only  feasible  method  by  ^l.'^l  c.  «   .c    C.,If7*«2"^^"-  "'  ) 

which  races  in  a  low  state  of  development  could  BdHortal  Sloff,  'Encycloptdta  Amencana.* 


e  their  dead,  and  partly  for  a  similar  Tun.  See  Ton. 
reason,  partly  from  traditional  usage,  the  tumulus  Tu'na,  a  fish.  See  Tunny. 
was  continued  after  the  use  of  metals  had  made  r-^,=_  _  f,ruie  «!«.  Pniriciv  Pr*B 
It  possible  to  construct  sepulchral  monuments  of  4wrr5^«  Vifln't..ViT  w.jtT %^^«J  :« 
cut  stone.  In  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  where  „  Tunbndge  (tun-bnj)  WeUs.  England,  in 
large  numbers  of  dead  were  heaped  together,  and  ^?"'  »  watenng-pUce  and  market-town,  28 
it  was  desired  to  honor  them  all.  the  tumulus  was  i?!  "  southeast  of  London.  It  occupies  detached 
the  only  monument  that  could  be  conveniently  ^lUs  with  fine  views  and  picturesque  surround- 
provided.  The  vast  grave  at  Salisbury,  North  •^■„  ^'  **'  ^4  "f  the >e  parade,  the  "Pan- 
Carolina,  in  which  thousands  of  Union  dead  ar*  !,''"■  J'l  medicinal  spring,  which  have  been 
interred,  is  a  tumulus  as  much  as  any  of  the  ^P*^""^  Ku°^\  ^""^  distinguished  patronage 
great  burial  mounds  of  the  ancients.  f"?"*  ^^  "^'^  «''*"?'■  T^''.  '"[K;^  common  con- 
The  Bible  and  Homer  give  examples  of  tains  170  acres.  The  principal  buildings  are  a 
tumulL  They  are  found  in  North  America,  ^""^^i  P"^'.;^.  ^"^  '"""^  halls,  convalescent 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  Great  ^^"}^  ^°5  childreiL  mechamcs  institute,  Nevill  s 
Britain,  and  Scandinavia,  in  Asia  and  Africa.  9'']'  ^^  Pump  Room.  Tunbndge  ware,  eon- 
They  are  not  in  all  instances  burial  mounds,  sislmg  of  fangr  inlaid  work  or  mosaics,  is  Mid 
The  Bible,  in  Genesis  xxxi.  44-5S,  relates  the  e/tensively.  The  original  towi  pi  Tunhridgc 
erection  of  a  "heap,"  or  tumulus,  as  evidence  fP^P-  ^'f"'  i3.«»).  a  wool-staping  centre,  is 
of  an  agreement  as  to  boundary  between  Lahan  (?"^,  "'l'^*  '"  """^  "<"■"'■  ^°P-  °^  Tunbndge 
and  Jacob.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Wclls-aboiit  35.000  ^  „  . 
mounds  were  ancient  forts.  That  at  Si  lb  ury  Hill,  ,  Tundra,  toon  dra,  the  Russian  name  for 
Wiltshire,  England,  170  feet  high,  may  not  have  *^^.  .extensive  low-lying,  swampy  peat-mosses 
been  a  sepulchre,  and  some  of  the  American  "l?"^'!  compose  a  considerable  part  of  the  great 
mounds  were  sacrificial,  and  others  may  have  Siberian  plain,  and  that  of  North  Russia  From 
been  places  of  defense.  Indeed  all  three  uses  J""^  ''"  the  middle  of  August  the  tundras  are 
—sepulchral,  sacrificial  and  defensiYC— may  thawed  to  a  small  depth,  and  are  seen  covered 
have  been  included  in  a  mound.  It  is  also  cer-  with  mosses  and  lichens,  among  which  there  are 
tain  that  some  tumuli  are  simply  residential  sprinkled  a  few  flowering  plants.  Mamr  furred 
— ■— ,   the   crumbled   remains    of^  adobe   dwell-  animals,  along  with  vanous  migratory  birds,  r-- 


ingS,'or,  in  the  desert  regions  of  Asia  and  sort  to  the  tundras  for  the  short  summer  season. 
Africa,  sand  heaps  rising  as  the  sole  memorials  l^ui^sten  (Wolfram),  a  metallic  element 
of  vanished  and  once  populous  cities.  See  found  in  the  minerals  scheelite,  wolframite, 
Mecai.ithic  Stones;  MouND-Btm-uiBS.  hiibnerite.  The  pure  metal  is  obtained  by  the 
Ttanut,  tu'mi3t,  Australia,  the  federal  cap-  Goldschmitt  process  (see  Thermit),  that  is, 
ital  of  the  Commonwealth,  selected  by  the  "l  *"«  reduction  of  tungstic  acid  by  aluminura 
Royal  Commission  in  1904,  a  picturesque  hill-  Shngs;  also  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  heat- 
town  in  New  South  Wales,  318  mile?  by  raU  '"^  *'*''  charcoal  in  an  electric  or  regenerative 
from  Sydney,  38g  miles  from  Melboume,  or  fa*  furmice  It  is  malleable  and  hard  enough 
about  12  hours' jouniey  from  either  city,  tt  is  to  scratch  glass.  Not  acted  upon  easily  by  min- 
situaled  in  a  mountain  valley  1,050  feet  above  e^-a'  acids.  Atomic  weight  183,6;  symbol,  W; 
sea-level,  on  the  slope  of  a  hillside  rising  from  ^P"^"^'*"*:  gravity,  16.6.  It  forms  a  number  of 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tumut,  from  which  fgSP°""dii  ^^ii?^^  .^i^fKu^'*"  ■*]"*  j)A°"'^'^ 
Ihe  town  takes  its  name.  The  Tumut  does  not  ^^^  ■Y^r'hy^h  ^^'*'  ^^^  ""^"^^  ^°-  ^^ 
dry  up  like  most  Australian  rivers,  during  the  the  acid  WO(OH)..  Tungsten  is  used  exten- 
hot  weather,  but  remains  at  continual  high  water  ^ivelj;  alloyed  with  other  meWls,  as  iron  and 
mark  owing  to  the  melting  snows  of  the  neigh-  ■  aUiminum,  to  which  it  imparts  very  desirabia 
boring  mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Mount  Properties.  Tungsten ,  steel  is  very  hard  and 
Kosciusko,  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  }°'^«\  highly  magnetic,  riot  easily  rusted,  and 
continent  The  climatic  conditions  are  those  of  a  ]^  th^  valuable  properties  of  _  self-hardening, 
sanatorium,  as  compared  with  Sydney  and  Mel-  The_  alloy  of  tungsten  and  aluminum  known  as 
bourne,  while  the  abundance  of  water  renders  Partinium  is  very  light  and  tough  and  iS  used 
the  vicinity  of  Tumut  a  garden  all  the  year  largely  in  automobile  construction, 
round,  the  vegetation  never  becoming  the  TunguseB,  toon-jfoo'sez,  a  leading  branch 
parched  and  withered  spectacle  so  general  of  the  Mongol  division  of  the  Mongol- Tartar 
throughout  Australia  in  the  heated  season,  family,  small  in  numbers  but  extending  over  a 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  alluvial  lands  ex-  vast  area  from  the  Pacific  in  the  west  to  tha 
tend  on  both  sides,  with  an  average  width  of  a  Yenisei  River  in  the  east.  The  race  is  found 
little  over  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    From  Om  along  most  of  the  seaboard  from  Korea  *—* 
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Kamchatka,  where  a  war  was  being  carried  oa  but  no  tail  in  the  adult  state.    Molgtih  eyittkUf, 

ia  1904  between  Russia  and  Japan.    The  Man-  Bolienia  and  Amaracivm  arc  common  genera  on 

chus,  who  conquered  China,  and  are  the  niiers  our  coasts.     See  AscroiAw,     Consult:  Herdman, 

of  that  empire,  are  of  Tungus  stock,  and  from  'Challenger  Reports,'  Vols.  VL  and  XIV.,  Lon- 

the  same  source  came,  in  the  remoter  past,  a  large  don   (1882  and  1886)  ;  Verrill,  (Invertebrates  of 

part  of  the  savage  and  half-savage  hordes  that  Vineyard  Sound*  (Washington  1874). 

swept  over  lower  Asia  and  western  Europt   The  Timlnir     <;»  Rwm  Fn™   .»«  c«..»,.^  1.. 

Tunguses   ar*   now   a   dwindling  race.     Their  srau^t  C^  of^'      ^ 

morals  are  good,  and  their  religion  is  chieBy  the  stkumekts.  Lake  op. 

aboriginal  Shamanism,  although  some  have  been  Tmmig-fork,  in  music,  a  forked  piece  of 
converted  to  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Their  ateel  constructed  and  tempered  so  as  to  give  a 
name  is  said  to  b«  derived  from  a  Chinese  word  definite  note  when  caused  to  vibrate.  Tuning- 
signifying  "people.*  The  Tunguses  00  the  forks  are  small  and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket, 
higher  Pacific  coast  are  called  the  Lamuta,  or  They  may  be  caused  to  sound  by  striking  against 
"sea-people,'  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  *^^  knee;  the  sound  will  be  much  strengthened 
Amur  and  Korea  are  called  by  the  Russians  the  W  placing  the  handle  in  contact  with  a  table. 
Tazi.  The  Tunguses,  exclusive  of  the  Manchus,  Large  _  tuning-forks  are  used  for  lectures  on 
are  estimated  at  about  80,000  in  numbers,  of  acoustics,  fixed  on  sounding-boxes,  and  caused 
whom  about  iSfipo  are  in  the  Amur  basin,  and  to  vibrate  with  a  rosined  hair-strung  bow. 
the  others  in  Siberia.  See  Mongouan  Rack;  Tunia,  tu'nls,  or  Tuniric  (Fr  tii-ne-zS) 
Sibewa;  TUMGcsic  North  Africa,  one  of  the  old  Barbary  States  on 

Tungu'aic,  a  language  spoken  over  hun-  the  Mediterranean  coast,  foimerly  tributary  to 

dreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  Asia,  by  Turkey,  and  now  a  French  protectorate,  bounded 

the  people  known   as  Tunguses.     Manchu  is   a  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 

dialect  of  this  language.    It  is  a  Mongol  tongue,  on  the  south  by  Tripoli,  and  on  the  west  by 

of  a  low  grade  of  development,  having  no  verbs,  Algeria,    It  extends  about  400  miles  from  north 

and   possessing   no   distinction    of   number   and  to  south,  150  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has 

person  in  the  predicative  words.    See  Tunguses.  an  area  of  38450  square  miles.    The  coast  is  in- 

Tunic,  an  ancient  form  of  garment  in  con-  ^e^t^d  ^y  tile  three  large  gulfs  of  Tunis,  Ham- 

stant  use  among  the  Greeks.    Among  the  Ro-  "namet,  and  Gabes.     It  is  bordered  by  a  low, 

mans  the  tunic  was  an  under  garment  worn  by  sa"«J'  ^^  "^^sert  r^ion  m  the  east,  and  by  pre- 

both  sexes  (under  the  toga  and  the  HI"),  and  cipitous  mountains  in  Uie  north.    The  northern 

was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  about  the  waist  P^^  of  the  country  is  a  plateau  becoromg  very 

The  term  is  also  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  moun'amous  m  tiie  extreme  nortii.    The  south- 

a  dress  worn  by  the  sub-deacon,  made  originally  fm  part  is  a  flat  steppe  region,  lying  partly  be- 

of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  tiien  of  an  ^°^  l^^'l?'*''  and  containmg  large  tracts  of  salt 

inferior  silk,  and  narrower  ihan  the  dalmatic  of  '"arsh.   The  prmcipal  nver  is  the  Mejirda,  m  the 

the  deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves.  "°J^-     The   northern   mountains  arc  covered 

_.      .     ..             TT       I-      J             I            r        ■  With  large  oak  forests,  and  contain  very  fertile 

maU  of  th.  phylum  CW.te  (q.v.),  common  y  „n'^„^  ind  phosphite.,  iron,  lead,  and  mei- 

repreKnted   by   the   A,e.d.ans    (Q.v.)    formerly  „;j     LaVge  number,  of  cattle,  sheep,  im.ls  and 

much  mrsunderstood      Sioce  Kowalew.ky  s  de-  £„,'i,„ses  are  raised.    Agricollute  is  less  devel- 

ser.pt,on  m  1866  of  the  development  of  an  ascrd-  j     ^      ^    „              f     ^  j     ^         ,, 

\'  i",^,u      :  "}'\"^"  "'"'''■  '°8"^"  favorable.    There  is  some  vine  and  oil  culture, 

with  all  the  other  tumcales   rnust  be  .sk>cu,  ed  j  considerable  fisheries  along  the  coast,  but 

in  the  zooogical  systern  wnh  Amphioxusandthe  ^    i„d„,trie.  are  not  important    The  pritlcipal 

true  vertebrates     Most  tumcates  pass  through  a  £„„„,„;,,  po,,,  ,„  Tunis-Goletla,  Susa  id 

frecswimming  tadpole-liltejarvaf  stage  (and  a  s[„    The  chief  exports  are  vegetablis,  oil,  phos- 

fewremampetmanentlym  this  condition),  which  ,,„,,    „j   ^j,,.,,'',    „„      esiBito-gras,,    live- 


"f  :  J"'".'"  "°"''  ."V°l'  "■"""'  '""'  °'  fruits.     The  total  lalue  of'cxjorts  in  igoi  was 

which  develop  m  essentially  the  same  manner  as  $7,800,000,  and  of  imports  $r2,goo,oeo.    The  head 

m  other  vertebrates.    The  fore  part  of  the  all-  JJ  ^^  immediate  government  is  the  native  bey 

mentary  canal  is  perforated  by  pores  or  stigmatas  ^^„  ,„,,,  „„  j„  p'^^,,  p„,„,i„^    The  capital 

opening  to  the  exterior  and  serves  as  a  respira-  ;,  j„„;,     ^^^  population  is  of  a  very  mixed 

tory  organ.    After  a  short  free-swimmmg  period,  ebaracter,  containing,  besides  the  Moors,  traces  of 

the  larva  attaches  itself  in  typical  cases  and  the  ^  ,,„,  Nnmidian,  Pluenician,  and  Roman 

tail  IS  gradualb_  absorbed  wiih  its  contained  or-  ,,j„„„.   ^h,  ,„,,  p„p„i„i„„  u  atoul  1,906,000. 

gans,  so  that  both  notochord  and  tubular  nerve  ,_,  „,,„  ,„,'Jg  gg,  p,e„c],  jnd  82,667 

cord  disappear,  a  remnant  of  the  latter  m  the  „,i,„'t„„ig„er..    Tuiis  was  a  part  of  the  an- 
bpdy  becoming  the  ganglion  of  the  adult    The      ;^^,  Carthaginian  dominion,  and  afterward  of 

TumMa  comprise  three  orders  1    The  Larfoeeo,  „,,  k„„„  province  of  Africa.    In  the  latter  part 
Including  form  of  small  sue  and  simple  struc-      ,  ,j,      ^  '  j,  ,„  „,„„  ,,    ,,„  ^^^ 

lure,  which  retain  the  larval  Uil  throughout  life,  ^^j  j„  '         „  ^'^  „„j„  Turkisfi  suierainty. 

Afteniicutarm  is  an  example  found  abundanily  ,„  ^gg,  j,„„„  i„jj|.j  -j^^j,  „„j„       ,„,  „, 
•mong  the  surface  fauna  of  our  cpas  s.     The        |,,,|,i„j  ^^  Krumir  marauders.    As  a  result 

Ttofierea,    mclnding    almost    exclusively    free-  J,    ^,  i#,a,ion  the  bey  was  forced  to  sign  the 

SruTt'anffiSi'.™  iS'tJr'They'^ir'm  "»«  »"'■"«'  "=  >-«  »  ■""*  f"""""-"- 
compound  colonies  and  exhibit  an  alternation  of         Tnni«,   North  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 

generations.    Salfa  (q.v.)  is  an  example.    The  French  protectorate  of  Tunis,  situated  in  the 

Ascidiacta,  including  usually  fixed,  simple  or  northeastern  corner  of  the  coimtry,  «t  the  west- • 

compound  forms,  with  usually  well-marked  larvx,  em  extremity  of  a  shallow  salt  lagoon  connected 
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with  the  Bay  of  Tunis  by  a  narrow  channel  at  the 
port  of  Goletta.  A  canal,  s'A  miles  Ions  and  22 
feet  deep,  has  been  dredged  through  this  lagoon 
to  Tunis.  The  interior  of  Tunis  presents  gener- 
ally a  labyrinth  of  narrow  dirty  streets;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  French 
occupation,  a  European  quarter  with  fine  build- 
ings, including  the  French  residency,  the  public 
offices,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  etc.,  having 
arisen.  Among  the  most  interesting  native  build- 
ings arc  the  bey's  palace  and  the  mosques.  The 
city  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woolen  goods,  shawls,  mantles,  and  jewelry. 
There  ia  now  regular  steam  communication  with 
Europe  and  the  ports  of  Algeria,  and  a  railway 
runs  to  Algiers.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage 
lie  about  lo  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Tunis, 
and  may  be  reached  by  railwE^.  Pop.  estimated 
at  170,00a 

TimkcTB.    See    Dumkamis;    German    Bap- 
tist  fiSBTHSEN. 

Tunnels  and  Tunneling.     A  tunnel   may 

be  considered  an  underground  or  sub-surface 
passage  of  any  form  of  cross-section  moat 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  construction  or  for 
the  purposes  to  be  served  after  construction. 
It  13  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  constructed 
without  disturbing  the  natural  material  over 
it  or  around  it,  although  in  some  modern  en- 
gineering works  true  tunnels  are  constructed 
by  iirst  removing  the  overlying  material  by 
open  excavation  if  on  land,  or  by  dredging 
if  under  ■water,  then  constructing  the  tunnels 
by  suitable  means  and  refilling  over  the  com- 
pleted structure.  Tunnels  are  of  all  sizes  as 
well  as  shapes  of  cross-section  and  may  be 
horizontal  or  inclined;  indeed,  a  shaft  may  be 
considered  a  vertical  tunnel  When  tunnels 
are  small  and  built  ahead  of  the  mata  Etmc- 
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tnre  or  for  subordinate  purposes,  as  in  min- 
ing, they  are  called  headings  or  adits.  Ob- 
viously, tunnels  may  be  constructed  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  com- 
monly employed  for  railroad  purposes,  for 
the  passage  of  foot  and  vehicular  trajlic  under 
rivers  as  m  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  sub-sur- 
face transit  purposes  in  large  cities  as  in  the 
city  of  London,  to  form  aqueducts  in  great 
water  supply  systems,  as  for  the  city  of  New 
York  with  the  jr-mile  Croton  aqueduct  tun- 
nel, for  sewer  purposes,  and  for  serving  other 
public  conveniences  or  interests  in  modem 
communities. 

Ancient  History. — The  art  of  tunnel  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  oldest  of  engineering  pro- 
cedures.   The    ancient    Egyptians   built    ex- 


tensive tunnels  for  tombs  and  temples,  and 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  thing  was  done  in 
ancient  India,  The  ancient  Assyrians  con- 
structed a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  River, 
after  having  diverted  its  waters  to  another 
channel,  the  cross-section  of  which  was  12 
feet  wide  by  15  feet  high.  They  also  built 
other  tunnels.  The  ancient  tunnels  were 
probably  invariably  built  in  rock  or  Other 
hard  material  in  which  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient water  to  give  material  trouble;  there  is 
no  record  of  a  true  sub-aqueous  tunnel  being 
built  in  ancient  times.  Methods  adajited  to 
tunnel  excavations  through  soft  material  sat- 
urated with  water  have  been  developed  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  old  Ro- 
mans were  by  far  the  greatest  engineers  of 
ancient  times  and  they  excelled  all  earlier 
peoples  in  their  tunnel  constructions  as  they; 
did  in  all  other  constructions.  The  "fire-set- 
ting" method  of  tunneling  was  due  to  thent 
as  was  also  the  method  of  sinking  vertical 
shafts  at  different  points  on  a  tunnel  line  to 
afford  a  greater  number  of  points  of  attack 
on  the  work.  They  built  fires  ia  their  tunnels 
against  the  rock  to  be  excavated,  and,  after 
heating  it  to  the  highest  practicable  temper-< 
ature,  suddenly  chilled  it  by  pouring  water  on 
it  and  taking  advantage  of^the  resulting  soft- 
ening, cracking  and  disintegration.  They 
were  also  aware  of  the  advantage  of  using 
vinegar  instead  of  water  in  this  method  of 
tunneling  through  calcareous  rocks,  thus  tak- 
ing_  advantage  of  chemical  action  as  well  as 
disintegration  by  alternate  heating  and  chill- 
ing. Probably  the  longest  of  the  old  Roman 
tunnels  was  that  built  to  drain  Lake  Fucino; 
it  was  designed  to  have  a.  section  6  feet  by 
10  feeL  Forty  shafts  as  well  as  inclined  gal- 
leries were  sunk  for  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel  s'/i  miles  long.  The  deepest  shaft 
was  about  400  feet.  Most  of  the  Roman  tun-i 
nels  were  small,  but  they  occasionally  built 
large  ones,  like  that  for  the  highway  in  the 
Posilipo  Hills  between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli, 
3flOO  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide  at  the  centre. 
The  entrances  are  7$  *eet  wide  and  at  the 
centre  the  height  is  22  feet  Its  general  form, 
therefore,  approximates  the  frustra  of  two 
cones  with  their  small  bases  joined.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
light  in  the  central  or  less  illumined  portion. 
In  the  Middle  Ages.—  Obviov&iy  the  con- 
struction of  ancient  tunnels  was  excessively 
slow  as  well  as  laborious,  although  drills, 
chisels  and  even  saws,  fitted  with  hard  cutting 
stones  like  corundum  for  teeth,  were  used 
even  by  the  early  Egyptians.  Hammers  and 
wedges  were  also  employed.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  of  importance  was  prob- 
ably at  Malpas,  France,  m  1679^1,  in  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  on  the  line  of  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  510  feet  long,  22  feet  wide 
and  29  feet  high.  The  first  stimulating  de- 
mand for  modem  tunnel  construction  of  any 
great  amotmt  began  with  the  construction 
of  canals  in  France  and  England  during  the 
last  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  all  of  those 
tunnels  were  either  in  rock  or  dry  hard 
ground.  It  was  not  until  after  1800  that 
tunneling  through  sand  and  wet  ground  was 
undertaken  in  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  engineering  construc- 
tion,   A  tunnel  for  the  Saint  Quentin  Canal 
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in  France  was  built  through  soft  soil  in  1803. 
The  width  of  this  tunnel  was  24  feet,  and 
timbering  including  struts  and  planking  was 
used  to  support  the  walls  and  sides  prior  to 
constructing  the  masonry  lining.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  necessity  of  lining  tunnels 
with  masonry  was  recognized  and  it  was  done 
wherever  the  material  was  of  such  a  weak 
and  uncertain  character  as  to  make  its  self- 
sustaining  qualities  doubtful. 

Modem  Tunnels. — The  greatest  stimulus  of 
all  to  the  construction  of  tunnels  was  given 
when  the  construction  of  railroads  began. 
From  that  time  until  the  present,  tunnel 
works  of  great  magnitude,  including  those 
through  sub-aqueous  material,  have  been  con- 
stantly constructed.  Among  the  earliest  of 
these  were  two  tunnels  built  on  the  line 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in 
England.  The  first  tunnel  of  any  kind  built 
in  the  United  States  was  that  known  as  the 
■Auburn  Tunnel  near  Auburn,  Pa.,  built  in 
1818-21  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  the  water  transportation  of  coa]. 
This  tunnel  was  several  hundred  feet  long 
and  was  about  22  feet  high  by  about  is  feet 
wide.  The  first  railroad  tunnel  in  the  United 
States  was  also  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Al- 
legheny Portage  Railroad  and  was  built 
1831-3.  ItwasQOi  feet  Jong,  25  feet  wide  and 
21  feet  high.  What  may  be  properly  termed 
epoch-making  tunnel  structures  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  are  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  Mont  Cenis  Tun- 
nel which  pierces  the  Alps  between  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  These  are  termed  epoch-making 
structures  because  the  exigencies  of  their  con- 
struction first  brought  into  use  power-drills 
and  high  explosives,  the  two  great  modern 
agents  in  rapid  and  economical  rock  tunnel 
construction.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  built  be- 
tween 1854  and  1876,  the  progress  of  the  work 
having  been  interrupted  over  long  periods. 
Its  total  length  is  about  4)^  miles  and  it  is  a 
double-track  tunnel.    The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 


tunnel.  The  beginning  ot  the  work  on  the 
Hoosac  tunnel  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
commencement  of  the  double-track  Erie  tun- 
nel through  Bergen  Hill  near  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  This  tunnel  was  built  1855-61  and  has 
a  length  of  nearly  4^00  feet.  Its  greatest 
height  is  81  feet  and  its  width  28  feet. 
Among  the  more  prominent  tunnels  of  this 
country  driven  through  rock,  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  Croton  Aqueduct  tunnel,  31 
miles  long  with  a  horseshoe  cross-section  in 
general  13,53  feet  high  and  13-6  feet  wide. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  tunnel,  6,700  feet 
long,  has  a  horseshoe  section  ig  feet  by 
21  feet  The  single-track  Cascade  tunnel 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  built  in 
1886-8,  is  9,850  feet  long.  It  is  16.5  feet 
wide  and  22  feet  high  and  is  lined  with 
masonry. 

General  Methods  of  Operation. — The  more 
simple  methods  of  excavating  tunnels  may 
evidently  be  emi>loyed  for  rock  and  firm  earth 
or  other  materials  relatively  dry.  In  such 
cases  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  tunnel  into  a  number  of  parts  and 
excavate  them  in  such  order  as  will  be  most 
conducive  to  economy  and  speed  of  comple- 


tion.   This  division  of  the  section  into  those 

farts  successively  excavated  is  illustrated  by 
igs.  I,  2  and  3.  In  each  of  those  figures 
the  numbers  show  the  order  of  excavating 
the  different  portions,  the  part  I  being  the 
first  removed  in  each  case.  Fig.  I  shows  the 
sequence  of  removal  followed  in  the  St 
Gotthard  tunnel,  while  Fig.  2  exhibits  that 
foHi^wed  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel;  Fig.  3 
illustrates  the  order  of  excavation  in  the 
"German  method*  of  tunneling.  If  the  first 
part,  numbered  I  in  the  figures,  is  in  the  top 
of  the  tunnel  it  is  called  a  heading,  but  if  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  it  is  called  s 
drift  The  heading  or  drift  being  first  driven, 
the  full  tunnel  section  is  reached  by  enlarge- 
ment in  the  order  or  sequence  shown.  The 
usual  width  of  heading  is  about  8  feet 
although  it  may  be  but  6  feet  The  bei^t 
is  about  7  feet  These  dimensions  give  room 
for  two  men  to  work.  Driving  the  heading 
is  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  operation 
of  the  tunnel  excavation.  These  headings 
are  somelimcs  driven  J,ooo  to  2,000  feet  ahead 
of  the  full  section,  although  that  is  not  com- 
mon. The  alignment  of  the  heading,  which  is 
also  the  alignment  of  the  completed  tunnel 
section  is  transferred  with  great  accuracy 
from  the  surface,  either  at  the  ends  of  the 
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tunnel  or  down  through  shafts  by  ^various 
and  well  known  methods  of  engineering  sur- 
veying. Shafts  are  the  vertical  passages 
sunk  from  the  surface  along  the  cefttre  line 
of  the  tunnel  or  at  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  of  that  centre  line  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  excavation  at  as  great  a  number 
of  points  BS  possible.  They  enable  die  work 
to  be  extended  both  ways  from  the  point 
where  the  shaft  is  sunk  and  also  form  points 
at  which  the  excavated  materials  are  raised 
from  the  tunnel;  they  also  permit  material 
for  lining  or  other  purposes  to  be  lowered 
into  the  excavation  and  put  in  place.  Central 
shafts  are  usually  employed,  although  French 
engineers  frequently  adopt  side  shafts  having 
their  axes  30  to  40  feet  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  present  time 
power  elevators  are  used  in  shafts  for  raising 
and  lowering  men  and  material.  When  the 
shafts  are  left  open  and  lined  where  neces- 
sary, they  become  permanent  features  of  the 
completed  structures,  affording  ventilation. 
Where  shafts  are  filled  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted they  are  called  temporary  shafts,  and 
they  may  be  circular  in  section  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  they  are  lined,  or  they  may 
be  rectangular,  their  sides  being  braced  with 
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tiniber  to  prerent  material  falling  in.  Central 
shafts  are  mor«  convenient  than  side  shafts. 
If  water  flows  into  the  tuonel  excavation  or 
is  found  in  shaft  sinking,  it  mnst  usually  be 
pumiKd  to  the  surface.  Tunnels  are  usually 
cl&ssified  in  relation  to  the  material  in  which 
ihey  are  driven,  such  as  tunnels  in  hard  rock, 
in  loose  soil,  in  quicksand,  cut  and  cover 
tunnels,  sub-aqueous  tunnels.  On  the  whole, 
hard  rock  is  probably  the  safest  material  in 
which  to  drive  a  tunnel  and  it  Kives  the  least 
difficulty.  This  is  true  chiefly  in  view  of  the 
cSectivc  explosives  and  convenient  power- 
drills  and  other  machinery  now  available  for 
the  purposes  of  excavation.  Rock  tunnels 
may  be  driven  by  using  either  a  heading  or 
a  drift,  depending  upon  the  local  circum- 
stances in  choosing  the  method.  Tunnels  in 
soil  may  involve  serious  difficulties  if  the  soil 
is  saturated  with  water.  The  excavation  may 
be  first  made  near  the  top,  that  is,  near  the 
so&t  (the  Belgian  method) ;  or  along  the 
perimeter  (German  method) ;  or  in  two  halves 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  (the 
Italian  method) ;  or,  finally,  the  whole  section 
together  (the  English  and  Austrian  methods). 
The  Belgian  method  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Europe.  After  excavating  the  ma- 
terial under  the  soffit  the  arched  roof  of  the 
tunnel  is  constructed  and  supported  on  either 
side  of  the  excavation  until  the  lower  part  of 
the  material  is  removed,  when  the  necessary 
side  and  bottom  lining  is  completed.  In  the 
German  method  two  drifts  are  driven,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  section, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  then  others  are  opened 
above  them  until  the  completed  perimeter 
except  the  bottom,  has  been  exposed.  The 
masonry  lining  is  then  completed  above  the 
bottom.  After  removing  the  central  portion 
of  the  material  the  invert  or  bottom  of  the 
masonry  lining  b  put  in  place.  The  Italian 
method  is  more  expensive  than  the  others 
and  is  not  often  followed,  but  the  English 
metbod  is  employed  by  excavating  lengths 
from  10  to  35  feet,  the  masonry  invert  lining 
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being  completed  first,  then  the  aide  walls,  and- 
the  top  arch  last  Ttmnels  in  quicksand  must 
be  driven  by  methods  applicable  to  soft  soil 
saturated  with  water.  Cut  and  cover  tunnels 
have  been  more  used  for  subways  in  cities 
tbim  for  other  purposes.  The  most  notable 
cases  of  these  latter  tunnels  are  the  recently 
completed  subways  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Boston  subway,  although  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  latter  was  built  without 
removing  the  material  over  the  top  of  the 
finished  .irch.  Sub-aqueous  tunnels  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  build  and  require 
the  employment  of  special  methods  and  appli- 
ances which  will  be  described  later  on. 

Excavation. —  The  statement  at  the  foot  of 
this  page  shows  the  general  character  of  excava- 
tion for  the  different  kinds  of  tunnels  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  It  is  taken 
from  'Tunneling'  by  Charles  Prelini,  C.E. 

To  the  preceding  methods  of  sub-aqueous 
tunnel  excavation  there  must  be  added  the 
new  plan  successfully  designed  and  executed 
by  D.  D.  McBean.  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  subway  do u Die-track  tunnel  under  the 
Harlem  River  which  will  be  described  further 
ou.  Finally,  there  is  also  the  method  of  driv- 
ing sub-aqueous  tunnels  by  the  freezing 
process  which  baa  been  successfully  used  in 
Europe  for  shafts  and  which  was  designed 
to  be  used  in  tendering  for  the  construction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel  under 
the  North  River  at  New  York,  by  Charles 
Soysmifh,  C.E, 

The  Timbering  of  TutiHels. — As  excavations 
are  made  for  tunnels  not  only  in  rock,  but 
also  frequently  in  soft  material,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  support  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
excavation  to  prevent  material  falling  in,  and 
this  support  is  nsually  given  by  timber  struts 
and  planking,  called  either  lagging  or  poling 
boards  suitably  disposed  concurrently  with 
the  excavation.  As  round  sticks  are  more 
economical  than  sawed  timber  they  fire 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  Methods 
of  putting  this  timber  is  place  vary  largeix 
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whh  the  methods  of  excavation  employed  liniitgr  may  be  from  i  to  4  or  S  feet,  the  least 
and  the  sequence  in  which  various  portions  of  thickness  being  suitable  for  rock  not  very 
the  tunnel  are  excavated.  If  the  material  is  liable  to  fall  and  the  greater  thickness  for 
reasonably  self-sustaining,  as  clay  and  much  such  soft  material  as  wet  clay  and  sand  and  in 
firm  earth  as  well  as  most  rock,  the  entire  cases  where  the  static  pressure  of  the  sat- 
excavation  may  be  completed  closely  in  front  urating  water  may  be  very  great.  In  some 
of  the  timbering  already  in  place  if  it  is  not  special  locations  for  temporary  purposes  tim- 
desired  to  follow  the  excavation  immediately  ber  lining  has  been  used,  but  it  is  not  ordi- 
■with  the  masonry  lining.  In  rock  tunneling  narily  employed  for  permanent  work.  Iron 
the  masonry  lining  may  usually  be  completed,  lining  has  also  been  employed  under  certain 
where  needed,  immediately  following  the  ex-  special  conditions,  but  it  is  not  often  used  for 
cavation  without  much  or  any  timbering.  In  other  than  those  methods  of  driving  tunnels 
soft  material,  however,  it  is  usually  necessary  through  soft  material  with  the  aid  of  the 
to  use  timber  supports,  even  for  the  first  ex-  pneumatic  process  and  the  shield,  the  circular 
cavation,  in  the  heading  or  drift.  In  fact,  it  cast-iron  lining  being  put  in  place  immedi- 
ia  commonly  necessary  to  insert  poling  ately  behind  the  shield.  This  cast-iron  lining 
boards,  as  they  are  called,  ahead  of  the  actu^  is  made  in  sections  with  flanges  for  joints 
excavation,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  S-  The  and  for  stiffening  purposes  which  when  put 
poling  boards  arc  inserted  over  the  crown  "«  place  form  a  complete  circle.  These  sec- 
bar  or  top  ho\izontaI  round  stick  of  the  brae-  tions  are  sometimes  not  more  than  2  feet  by 
ing  and  under  the  block  on  which  one  end  of  4  feet,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  be  as 
the  previous  poling  board  rests,  thus  enabling  much  as  S  feet  or  6  feet  square.  In  all  cases 
the  soft  material  to  be  e:icavated  at  the  front  they  are  cast  so  as  to  form  complete  circular 
part  of  the  heading  without  the  newly  ex-  cylmdcrs  when  put  in  place  and  bolted  to- 
posed  materia!  falling  down.    After  the  head-  gether, 

ing  or  drift  is  thus  excavated  and  timbered.  The    Pilot    Method    of    TunneliHg.—This 
other  portions  of  the  cross-section  are  exea-  method  has  notheen  extensively  employed.    It 
vated  concurrently  with  placing  the  support-  was  introduced  in  1880  by  Anderson  of  Ander- 
ing  timbers,  so  that  when  the  entire  section  is 
excavated  there  will  be  a  complete  system  of 
supporting    struts    and    cross    timbers    with 
the  poling  boards  or  lagging  resting  directly 
against  the  soft  material  of  the  sides  and 
roof.     These  supporting  timbers  arc  so  placed 
as  to  permit  small  dump  or  tram  cars  to  be 
used  for  carrying  out  the  excavated  material. 
Obviously,  the  precise  method  of  using  pol- 
ing boards  will  depend  upon  the  manner  or 
sequence  in  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  excavation  arc  completed  and  the  kind 
of  material  found.    It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  poling  boards  and  lagging  may  be  used 
lengthwise   of    the   tunnel    or    transversely,   as 
shown  in  Figs.  ^  and  5,  the  former  necessitat- 
ing the  excavation  of  the  least  amount  of  ma-  — ^ 
terial   and   being   preferable    in    most   cases.  ^*  * 
'After  thus  completing  the  excavation  and  tim-  son  and  Barr,  who  used  the  method  hi  the  con- 
be  rmg,  the  masonry  lining  may  be  put  m  struction  of  the  main   relief  sewer  tunnel   in 
place,  the  timbering  being  removed  as  fast  as  Brooklyn,   N,   Y.,   in   1891.     About  700  linear 
the_  masonry   progresses.     The   lagging   and  feet  of  this  sewer  has  a  diameter  of  15  feet, 

Eohng    boards    usually    remain    undisturbed  4,700  linear  feet   hag   a   diameter  of   14   feet, 

ack   of   the   masonry    Iming.     The   timber  and  3,940  linear  feet  has  a  diameter  of  12 

which  has  been  removed  when  the  masonry  feet,  making  9,340  linear  feet  in  all.    The  ma- 

13  laid  may  be  repeatedly  used,  not  more  than  terial  penetrated  was  mostly  sand  and  gravel, 

about  20  per  cent  of  it  usually  being  destroyed  some  of  it  being  wet    The  principal  feature 

in  ^y  one  use,  of  the  method  is  a  wrooght-iron  cylinder  of 

The    Ltnmg    of    Tunnels,—  Reference    has  one  fourth  inch  plate  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 

already  been  made  to  the  masonry  lining  of  the  axis  of  which  corresponds  with  the  axis 

tunnels.     This  hning  may  be  constituted  of  of  the  tunnel.     This  small  6-foot  heading  or 

almost    any    ^ade    of   suitable    masonry,   in  pilot  is  the  first  portion  of  the  tunnel  exca- 

zccordance  with  its  durability,  strength  and  vated.    The  front  end  of  the  pilot  was  carried 

facility  of  being_  put  in  place.    The  kind  of  about  30  feet  ahead  of  the    completed  tunnel 

linmg  masonry  is  determined  largely  by  the  section,  allowing  .a   lo-foot  length  of   four-ring 

convenience  and  economy  of  the  local  supply,  brick  masonry  lining  to  be  put  in  place,  while 

If  the   tunnel   is   in   saturated   water-bearing  15    to    ao    feet    of    the    pilot    rested    in    onex- 

material  the   static  head   or  pressure   on  the  cavated  material.     As  fast  as  excavation  was 

Imingmay  be  very  great,  and  the  thickness  of  made   at   the   front   end   of   the   pilot,   plate? 

masonry    must    be    sufficient    to    carry    that  were  taken  off  the  rear  end  which  projected 

water    pressure.     Occasionally    also    there    may  into  the  finished  work  and  put  in  place  at  the 

be  some  little  motion  of  the  rock  through  front   end.    In   this   manner   the    pilot   was 

which  the  tunnel  is  driven.     In  such  cases  the  carried  ahead  as  fast  as  excavation  could  b^ 

masonry  lining  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness  made.    In  this  case  the  pilot  was  built  (" 

to  resist  t"-' *     ""■■' '  --  '       '     ^    ■     ^ 

rule  can  b 
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vation  then  made  around  the  outside  of  the  feet  into  the  soft  wet  material  surrounding 
pilot  was  closely  followed  by  radial  struts  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel  where  it  was 
with  one  end  supported  against  the  pilot  and  deemed  feasible  to  resort  to  this  procedure. 
the  other  end  carrying  iron  plates  and  lag^ng  Through  these  perforated  pipes  thin  Port- 
to  protect  the  exposed  face  of  the  excavation.  land  cement,  mortar  or  grout  was  forced  into 
Iron  plates  were  used  over  the  crown  of  the  the  surrounding  soft  material,  so  that  when . 
finished  excavation,  but  were  not  carried  the  Portland  cement  set  a  solid  stiff  mass  of 
down  on  the  sides^  although  they  could  be  material  was  produced  instead  of  the  saturated 
so  extended  if  desired.  In  this  manner  the  and  easily  flowing  natural  material.  The  hot- 
complete  tunnel  was  successfully  excavated  torn  side  drifts  and  the  masonry  walls  built 
and  the  material  held  back  until  the  briclE  in  them  were  ordinarily  carried  about  20  feet 
lining  used  in  this  case  was  in  place.  All  ahead  of  the  arch,  although  at  times  this  work 
work  was  done  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres-  was  as  much  as  90  feet  m  advance.  The  arch 
sore.  No  other  large  work  has  been  com-  was  usually  built  in  complete  transverse  sections 
pleted  by  this  method,  although  it  possesses  about  18  feet  in  length. 

advantages  for  many  localities.  General  Features  of  Method  Used  in  Quick- 
Bidtimore  Belt  Lint  Tunnel.— TVih  double-  jonrf.— The  construction  of  the  Baltimore  Belt 
track  tunnel  is  a  part  of  the  double-track  Line  tunnel  illustrates  some  of  the  general 
Hne  of  railway  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  features  of  method  suitable  for  use  in  quick- 
built  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Western  sands  and  other  soft  materials.  Quicksands 
Maryland  Railroads.  It  was  driven  through  are  simply  fine  sands  mixed  to  some  extent 
a  great  variety  of  materials,  some  of  which  with  fine  clayey  matter  and  saturated  usually 
were  soft  and  saturated  with  water  and  gave  with  running  water.  All  wet  material  is  soft, 
much  trouble.  Rock  was  penetrated  in  some  and  in  tunneling  through  such  material  the 
places  and  in  others  clay  so  hard  and  tough  first  effort  is  to  drain  that  part  of  the  ex- 
as  to  require  blasting  for  its  removal.  For  cavation  as  effectively  as  possible.  This  is 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  however,  this  accomplished  by  driving  either  a  centre  hot- 
tunnel  was  driven  through  soft  material,  some  torn  drift  or,  as  in  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line 
of  which  carried  so  much  water  that  it  was  tunnel,  two  bottom  side  drifts,  all  of  which 
with  difficulty  that  the  work  could  be  pros-  are  well  calculated  to  drain  the  material 
ecuted  without  danger  of  serious  settlements  above  them.  If  the  water  does  not  flow  away 
at  the  surface  above  it.  In  one  case  the  set-  from  these  drifts  by  gravity  it  may  be  led  into 
tlement  caused  the  destruction  of  a  large  sumps  and  removed  from  them  by  pumping, 
building.  The  general  plan  of  operations  After  this  draining  is  accomplished  the  re- 
was  that  of  the  German  method.  Drifts  along  maining  material  is  taken  out  by  some 
the  sides  of  the  tunnel  were  first  driven,  method  such  as  those  already  described,  tim- 
thus  providing  for  the  drainage  of  the  upper  ber  bracing  or  strutting  being  introduced 
part  of  the  material  to  be  removed.  For-  concurrently  with  the  excavation.  Poling 
tions  of  the  side  walls  were  built  in  these  boards  are  constantly  used  to  keep  the  mate- 
drifts  and  subsequently  extended  upward  to  rial  from  falling  into  the  excavation  and  the 
the  elevation  of  the  springing  line  of  the  Joints  between  them  are  frequently  packed 
arch.  The  top  heading  was  then  driven  and  with  hay  or  inaterial  of  similar  character  bo 
the  adjacent  side  portions  were  immediately  as  to  permit  water  to  enter  without  bringing 
thereafter  removed,  thus  completing  the  ex-  with  it  the  soft  material.  The  masonry  lin- 
cavation  to  the  full  width  of  the  upper  half  ing  is  then  put  in  place  as  already  described 
of  the  section.  All  these  drifts  and  other  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line 
excavated  portions  were  heavily  timbered  tunnel,  frequently  leaving  the  exterior  line 
and  strutted  so  as  to  protect  the  exposed  of  strutting  and  the  poling  boards  in  place, 
surface  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  The  hardening  of  soft  material  may  also  be 
illustrations  show  the  method  of  strutting  produced  in  other  ways  than  by  injecting 
or  bracing  and  the  use  of  the  poling  boards  Portland  cement  grout,  as  by  freezing  or  by 
employed.     (Figs.  6  and  7.)     In  laying  up  the  stock  ramming. 

arcti   of   the   tunnel    both   iron   and    timber  StA-aqueom    Tunneli. —  All    the    preceding 

centres  were  employed.    -As  is  shown  in  the  methods  of  tunneling  described    pertain  to 

illustrations  the  masonry  of  the  arch  and  side  tunnels      not     driven      below      open      water. 


walls  was  laid  up  inside  of  the  exterior  line  although  the  material  which  they  peni 
of  round  struts  and  the  poling  boards  outside  may  be  fully  saturated  with  water.  The  . 
of  them.    The  voids   outside  of  the  tunnel    dilficult  tunneling  is  that  which  must  be 


ried  on  at  considerable  depths  below  the  sur- 

. _ _.     _    _  face  of  free  water  above  the  work.    In  such 

lining  of  the  arch  in  general  consisted  of  five  cases  the  water  finds  its  way  through  either 

rings  of  brick  work,  but  where  the  soil  was  porous   material   or   through   crevices   or   fis- 

nnusually   soft   eight   rings   were   employed,  sures  in  the  overlying  rock  so  that  both  the 

The   large   amount   of  water   in   the  material  completed  tunnel  and  tlie  work  in  progress 

mider    the    tunnel    caused    considerable    diffi-  are  subjected  to  a  water  pressure  represented 

culty     in     building     the     invert.      Enclosures,  by  the  static  head  of  the  water  above  them, 

however,  of  short  sheet  piling  transversely  Occasionally  in   rock  tunneling  under  such 

across  the  tunnel  were  formed,  within  which  conditions  or  in  stifiF  clay;  water  may  flow  in 

the  material  was  excavated  and  the  founds-  upon  the  work  in  quantities  not  too  great  to 

tion  course  of  concrete  8  inches  thick  was  make     its     removal    by    pumping     feasible, 

laid.     On  this  concrete  foundation  the  brict  When,  however,  water  enters  too  freely  for 

invert  was  placed.    One  of  the  unique  fea-  such    procedures,    compressed    air    must   be 

turea  of  this  work  was  the  6-inch  perforated  used  to  keep  the  water  out,' the  pressure  of 

pipes  which  were  inserted  radially  about  10  air    being    determined    by    the    depth    of    tiie 
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work  below  the  water  surface.  When  tun- 
neling is  pro9e(:uted  under  these  conditions 
a  "shiiild*  is  ordinarily  used,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed further  on.  An  instance  illustrating 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  sub-aqneous 
rock  tunneling  will  first  be  given. 

The  Severn  Tunnel. —  This  tunnel,  a  double- 
track  tunnel,  a  little  less  than  ^Yi  miles  long, 
was  built  under  the  river  Severn  in  the 
southwestern    portion    of    England    between 


1873  and  1886.  Although  this  tunnel  was 
built  largely  through  rock,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  material  penetrated  was  graTel. 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  the  tunnel  site  ia 
composed  of  strata  of  conglomerate  lime- 
stone, carboniferous  beds,  marl,  gravel  and 
sand.  The  least  thickness  of  the  natural 
cover  over  the  tunnel  is  30  feet  of  marl  on 
the  English  side  of  the  river.  At  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river  channel  the  thickness  of  the 
sandstone  over  the  tunnel  is  about  4S  feet. 
The  entire  tunnel  is  lined  with  vitrified  brick 
work  2%  to  3  feet  thick,  laid  in  Portland 
cement,  the  invert  having  a  thickness  of  i^ 
to  3  feet.  Much  water  was  encountered  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  which  produced 
grave  difficulties.  Indeed,  at  one  time  the 
entire  work  was  flooded  for  a  period  of  13 
months.  The  water  gave  much  trouble  at 
other  times,  breaking  through  in  large  vol- 
umes, but  in  no  other  instance  was  the  work 
suspended  on  account  of  the  water  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Pumps 
were  employed  to  raise  the  water  through  a 
side  heading  connecting  with  a  shaft  29  feet 
in  diameter.  The  gre&test  amount  of  water 
raised  concurrently  by  all  the  pumping  sta- 
tions was  about  27,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours, 
although  the  total  pumping  capacity  provided 
was  equivalent  to  about  66,000,000  gallons  in 
24  hours.  The  ventilation  of  this  tunnel, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  length,  is  accomplished  by  a 
fan  40  feet  in  diameter  in  one  of  the  shafts, 
making  4,1  revolutions  per  minute  and  draw- 
ing out  about  447,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
mmute  to  an  i8-foot  shaft  near  to  the  work. 

Tnnneline  by  the  Use  of  a  S"fti>W.— The 
method  which  has  been  employed  more  than 
any  other  for  sub-aqueous  tunneling  in  soft 
materials  is  that  which  it  is  believed  was  first 
devised  and  applied  by  the  great  French- 
English  engineer.  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei.  Brunei 
was  born  in  France  in  1769,  spent  six  years 
in  the  United  States,  then  went  to  England 


and  became  one  of  the  greatest  civil  engineers 
of  Great  Britain,  where  he  died  in  1849.    He 

secured  his  first  patent  covering  the  use  of  a 
shield  for  sub-aqueous  tunneling  in  1818.  He 
first  employed  a  shield  in  the  effort  to  build  a 
tunnel  under  the  Thames  River  at  London  in 
1823.  Hia  first  shield  waa  found  to  be  too 
weak  in  actual  service  and  had  to  be  replaced 
b^  another  and  somewhat  larger  one  de- 
signed by  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
Brunei  himself.  Thia  shield  was  rectangular 
in  transverse  section,  37  feet  6  inches  wide 
by  22  feet  3  inches  high,  and  by  the  use  of  it 
two  parallel  tunnels  of  horseshoe  shape  were 
built,  each  being  13  feet  9  inches  wide  and 
t6  feet  4  inches  high,  the  two  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  wall  4  feet  thick.  This 
dividing  wall  was  not  continuous,  but  was 
pierced  by  arch  openings,  each  about  4-feet 
span  about  every  20  feet.  The  total  structure 
built  of  brick  work  was  38  feet  wide  over  all 
and  22  feet  high.  The  tunnel  was  finished  in 
1843,  making  the  total  time  of  construction, 
including  al!  stoppages  and  delays.  20  years. 
Another  English  engineer.  Peter  W.  Barlow, 
patented  in  England  in  1865  a  method  of  sub- 
aqueous tunneling  by  the  use  of  a  circular 
shield  with  a  cylmdrical  cast-iron  lining  for 
the  completed  tunnel.-  After  1869  he  was 
associated  with  the  English  engineer,  James 
Henry  Greathead  (1844-96),  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  under  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, I,3S0  feet  long  and  7  feet  in  diameter, 
which  penetrated  compact  clay  and  was  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  11  months.  This 
was  a  remarkable  record  in  tunnel  building, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  present  numbers 
of  tunnels  in  soft  material  under  water  have 
been  constructed  on  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Greathead  system,  which  sim- 
ply means  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  or  circular 
shield,  developed  from  Brunei's  original  plan 
and    subsequently    perfected    by    Greathead. 


The  t 
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of  the  shield  has  made  it  possible 
tunnels  under  rivers  at  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  as  great  as 
the  effect  of  compressed  air  on  laborers  will 
permit,  it  being  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference how  soft  the  material  may  be,  ex- 
cept that  the  softer  or  more  easily  flowing 
the  material  the  more  carefully  must  the  woric 
be  executed.  The  shield  is  composed  of  a 
cylindrical   shell  usually   constructed   at  the 
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present  time  of  steel  plates  and  angles  or  to  make  the  movement.  Ttis  force  is  usually 
other  shapes  with  a  heavy  braced  diaphragm  supplied  by  hydraulic  jacks  so  devised  and 
placed  at  _  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  placed  around  the  circumference  of  the  dia- 
shell.  This  diaphragm  la  of  heaw  steel  plate  phragm  as  to  push  against  the  completed  iron 
and  shape  construction.  It  may  have  a  num-  lining  of  the  tunnel.  These  Jacks  have  cylin- 
ber  of  openings  in  it  closed  by  doors  or  other  ders  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  are 
suitable  devices.  These  openmgs  in  the  dia-  actuated  with  water  or  other  liquid  at  a  prcs- 
phra^m  permit  laborers  to  excavate  the  mate-  sure  of  r,ooo  to  3,000  or  4,000  pounds  per ' 
rial  immediately  in  front  of  the  shield.  If  square  inch.  A  shield  about  21.5  feet  in  diame-  ' 
the  tunnel  is  a  large  one  the  openings  may  ter  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Sarnia 
have  platforms  in  front  of  them,  on  which  tunnel  under  the  Saint  Clair  River  above  De- 
laborers  stand  in  order  to  make  the  desired  troit,  Mich.  This  shield  was  moved  by  24  hy- 
excavation  through  the  openings  themselves,  draulic  jacks,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  each 
If  the  material  being  penetrated  is  very  soft  having  a  capacity  of  123  tons  and  so  placed  as 
and  porous  an  inrush  of  water  may  take  place  to  press  directly  upon  5ie  cast-iron  tunnel  lin- 
even  when  compressed  air  is  used,  and  the  ing  behind  it.  By  such  means  the  shield  may 
diaphragm  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  be  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  the  excavation  is 
the  resulting  pressure.  It  may  be,  and  usu-  made  and  the  tunnel  lining  completed  behind  it 
ally  is,  heavily  braced  with  plates  and  angles,  (See  plate.) 
both  vertical  and  horizontal.    The  illustra-  The  Saint  Clair  River  tunnel  is  a  single- 


lions    show   how    complicated    its    construe-  track  railroad  tunnel  built   in    iSgo-t   by  the 

tion  may  be.     The  cylindrical  shell  in  which  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,     The  total  length  of 

the    diaphragm    is'  located    may    extend    from  the  tunnel  is  6,000  feet,  made  up  of  1,162  feet 

one  to  10  or  12  feet  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river,  844 

and  from  6  or  8  to  26  or  27  feet  behind  it.  feet  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  and  2,3to 

The  tunnel  lining,  usually  of  cast  iron  from  feet  under  the  Saint  Clair  River.     It  is  built 

one  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness  and  possi-  through   the   clay   underlying   the   river    and 

biy  lined  with  masonry,  is  constructed  within  has  a   clear   inside   diameter  of    19  feet    la 

the  rear  or  tail  of  the  cylindrical  shell,  so  that  inches,    the   cast-iron    shell    being   two   inches 

the  latter  always  overlaps  by  two  or  three  to  thick  and  having  an  outside  diameter  of  21 

four  or  five  feet  the  finished  lining  of  the  feet    The    cast-iron    shell    is    lined    with^  six 

tunnel,  thus  preventing  any  material  or  water  inches  of  brick  and  cement.     The  shield  is  IS 

falling  into  the  completed  work.     Obviously  feet  3  inches  long  and  required  from  450  to 

as    the    workmen    excavate    the    material    in  2,000   tons    to   move   it   during   construction, 

front  of  the  shield,  pass  it  through  the  dia-  The   maximum   daily   progress   through  ■  the 

phragm  and  take  it  out  in  the  rear,  the  shield  clay    was    15.3    feet     The    average    monthly 

must  be   moved   forward   so   as   to  bring   its  progress  was  230.4   feet  from  the   American 

front  end  again  up   to  the  face  of  the  exca-  side  and  219  feet  from  the  Canadian  side, 

vation.     As    these    shields    are    very    heavy  The  transverse  section  of  a  shield  may  be 

masses  of  steel,  weighing  sometimes  40  to  So  circular,  elliptical,  or  any  other  shape;  it  may 

tons  or  more,  and  as  the  friction  of  the  sur-  even  be  rectangular,  as  in  the  case  of  Brunei's 

rounding   material   on   the   sides   of  the  shell  Thames   tunnel.     The    shield   for   the   Clichy 

most  be  overcome,  a  heavy  force  is  needed  sewer  tunnel  in  Paris  was  elliptical  in  outline;. 
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Again,  if  the  material  is  not  too  soft,  the  is  needed  for  the  material  at  the  bottom  ot 

ehield  may  be  segmental  only,  that  is,  com-  the  tunnel  than  at  the  top,  but  as  the  pres- 

prising  but  a   part  of   the   outline   of  the   full  .^re  required  for  the  bottom  must  in  general 

shield,  usually  the  upper  part.    The  shield  for  be  used,  there  wiU  be  danger  of  "blow-outs* 

the  use  of  the  East  Boston  tunnel  recently  at  the  top,  requiring  great  caution  in  soft 

constructed  was  segmental  and  was  used  for  material.    With  a  diameter  of  shield  of  32 

the  roof  of  the  tunnel  only,  as  is  also  shown  feet  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  excava- 

in    the    illustrations.     The    front    portion    of  tion   may  exceed   the  water   pressure   at   the 

the  cylindrical  shell,  consisting  of  the  front  top  by  between  9  and  10  pounds  per  square 

portion  of  the   shield  as  a  whole,  may  be  inch.    Such     inequalities     tend     to    produce 

vizor-shaped   if  material  is  not  too  soft.     In  either  a   "blow-out"  at  the  top  of  the  heading 

such    a    case   the    upper    part    of    the    fresh  or  an  inrush  of  water  and  soft  material  at 

excavation  is  protected  by  the  vizor  exten-  the  bottom.    The  table  at  the  top  of  the  follow- 

sion  of  the  shield.    Where  the  material  is  ing  page  was  compiled  by  Mons.  R,  Le  Gouei 

stiff  enough  to  hold  itself  up   for  a  short  and  shows  the  dimensions   of  the  cylindrical 

time  the  front  extension  of  the  shell  is  not  shells  of  some  of  the  principal  shields  used  in 

needed.  tunneling  through  soft  material  up  to  the  pies- 

Jt  is  thu7  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the  ent  time. 
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shield  is  to  prevent  the  inrush  of  water  and  The  friction  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  of 

soft  material  while  excavation  is  being  made,  the  shield  against  the  surrounding  material 
the  diaphragm  of  the  shield  acting  as  a  bulk-  may  be  over  1,000  pounds  per  square  foot  or 
head  and  the  openings  in  it  being  so  devised  much  kss  than  that.  The  amount  of  nomi- 
as  to  be  quickly  closed  if  necessary.  The  nal  hydraulic  jack  power  required  may  be 
extension  01  the  shield  in  front  of  the  dia-  roughly  taken  at  4,000  to  6,000  pounds  to 
phragm  is  designed  to  prevent  the  falling  or  every  square  foot  of  frictional  surface  on  the 
flowing  in  of  the  exposed  face  of  the  new  outside  of  the  shell  of  the  shield. 
excavation.  The  extension  of  the  shell  back  Some  of  the  principal  later  tvmnels  which 
from  the  diaphragm  ia  designed  to  afTord  have  been  or  are  to  be  constructed  by  the 
opportunity  for  putting  in  place  the  finished  aid  of  shields,  in  addition  to  the  early  tunnels 
tunnel  lining,  whether  of  cast  iron  or  of  steel  of  Brunei  and  others,  are  the  Sarnia  tunnel 
plates  lined  with  masonry.  Where  the  mate-  under  the  Saint  Clair  River,  near  Detroit, 
rial  is  saturated  with  water  it  is  usually  neces-  Mich,  (already  described):  the  East  Boston 
sary  to  use  compressed  air  in  connection  with  tunnel,  a  part  of  the  rapid  transit  system  of 
the  shield.  The  intensity  of  this  air  pressure  the  city  of  Boston;  the  two  parallel  single- 
is  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  be-  track  electric  trolley  tunnels  now  being  com- 
low  the  surface  of  the  water  above  it.  It  is  pleted  (1904)  under  the  North  River  between 
evident  that  a  greater  intensity  of  pressure  Hoboken    and    New    York,    and    the    tunnels 
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tmda-  Ae  North  and  East  rivers  about  to  be 
completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  The  fallowing  tables  of  double- 
track  and  single-track  tunnels  relate  to  some 
of  the  principal  tunnel  structures  of  the 
world  and  gives  the  quality  of  material  pene- 
trated, with  the  cost  per  linear  foot,  as 
bronght  together  by  Charles  Prelini,  CE^  ia 
his  'Tunneling.' 
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The  Frtemng  Method  of  Tunneling.— This 
method  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  the 
actual  construction  of  tunnels,  although  it  has 
been  employed  in  sinking  a  few  shafts  in  this 
country  and  a  number  in  Europe. 

In  the  plan  proposed  by  Cbas.  Sooysmith 
lor  the  tunnels  under  the   North  and  East 


rivers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  initial  feature  of  the  work  is  a  pilot 
tunnel  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter.  This  pilot 
tunnel  would  be  used  as  a  refrigeration  cham- 
ber for  the  material  around  it,  the  purpose 
being  to  freeze  that  material  solid  and  then 
excavate  it  in  its  frozen  condition.  From 
this  pilot  tunnel  radial  pifies  would  project 
to  the  desired  distance  into  the  soft  material 
around  it.  Compressed  air  toight  and  prob- 
ably would  be  used  in  all  cases  of  soft  mate- 
rial in  driving  the  pilot  tunnel,  and  if  neces- 
sary in  maintaining  the  tunnel  excavation  as 
it  proceeds.  These  radiating  pipes  would  be 
used  as  circulation  pipes  for  some  freezing 
liquid.  The  refrigerating  plant  from  which 
the  freeeziag  liquid  would  be  circulated  and 
to  which  it  would  return  after  circulation  may 
supply  any  effective  freezing  liquid.  After 
the  refrigerating  liquid  has  been  circulated  a 
sufficient  time  ttirough  the  pipes  in  the  sur- 
rounding material  the  latter  would  be  frozen 
to  the  desired  extent  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  finished  tunnel  so  that  when  the  excava- 
tion is  made  a  frozen  wall  of  material  would 
remain  until  after  the  tunnel  lining,  both 
metal  and  masonry,  could  be  put  in  place.  It 
is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  this  system  of 
tunnel  construction  that  it  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  than  by  any  other 
method  although  it  has  not  been  actually  used 
in  tunnel  construction  up  to  1904. 

The  McBean  Method  of  Sub-aqueous  Tunnel- 
iag. — This  method  of  tunneling  was  designed 
and  patented  by  D.  D.  McSean,  of  the  con- 
tractmg  firm  of  McMuUen  &  McBean,  who 
constructed  the  Harlem  River  tunnel  of  the 
New  York  Rapid  Transit  Railway.  The  tun- 
nel passes  under  the  Harlem  River,  New 
Yoric,  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  143d 
Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  it  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders each  16  feet  in  diameter  for  a  double- 
track  line  of  railway,  the  centres  of  the 
cylinders  being  but  13  feet  6  inches  apart. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  circles  of  the 
two  cylinders  overlap  each  other,  the  two 
openings  being  separated  by  a  vertical  dia- 
phragm as  shown  in  the  illustration.  These 
cylinders  and  the  vertical  diaphragm  are  of 
cast  iron  i^  inches  in  thickness,  and  they 
are  imbedded  in  an  exterior  mass  of  concrete 
so  as  to  make  one  structure  of  the  double 
tunnels.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  roof 
is  about  35  feet  at  high  tide  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  tunnel,  the  latter  having  a  grade 
upward  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  river. 
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The  base  of  rail  at  the  same  place  is  about  ing  one  piece  36  inches  by  12  inches.  Three- 
45  feet  below  mean  higU  water.  As  the  inch  by  4-iiich  pine  strips  were  spiked  to 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  Harlem  River  at  each  of  the  12-inch  faces  of  these  sheet  piling 
the  tunnel  crossing  was  about  z6  feet  at  mean  units  so  that  when  driven  in  place  a  tongued 
high  tide,  the  range  of  tide  being  about  five  and  grooved  result  was  produced.  This  line 
feet,  the  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  of  heavy  sheet  piling  on  either  side  was 
tunnel  was  to  dredge  the  soft  material  from  firmly  driven  to  refusal  at  all  points  by  pile 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  12  or  13  drivers  supported  on  the  service  platforms. 
feet,  leaving  natural  slopes  on  each  side.  After  driving  the  two  lines  of  sheeting  in 
The  width  of  the  deepest  part  of  this  dredg-  place  they  were  accurately  cut  off  by  a  circu- 
ing  was  a  little  greater  than  the  width  of  the  lar  saw,  on  a  shaft  held  between  the  leads 
finished  structure.  Four  lines  of  piUng  about  of  a  pile  driver,  at  an  elevation  a  little  above 
6  feet  4  inches  apart  transversely  were  then  the  top  of  the  finished  tunnel.  On  the  top 
driven  throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel  of  this  accurately  cut  off  line  of  heavy  sheet- 
location,  the  piles  being  8  feet  apart  longi-  ing  was  sunk  a  timber  roof  consisting  of 
tudinally  in  each  row.  These  piles  were  cut  three  courses  of  I2-ineh  by  12-inch  timbers 
off  approximately  at  the  elevation  of  the  top  separated  by  two  longitudinal  courses  of 
of  the  finished  tunnel  structure.  A  pile  plat-  a-inch  plank.  The  under  side  of  thia  timber 
form  of  the  usual  character  for  working  pur-  roof  carried  four  longitudinal  lines  of  12-inch 
poses  was  also  constructed  along  either  side  by  14-inch  timbers  which,  when  the  roof  was 
of  the  tunnel  location,  so  that  an  open  chan-  sunk,  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  four  lines 
nel  a  little  wider  than  that  of  the  finished  tun-  of  piles  already  described.  This  arrange- 
nel  was  left  between  these  two  service  plat-    ment  of  the  heavy  timber  roof  and  the  two 

side  lines  of  sheeting  forms  an  enclosed 
I  chamber  into  which  compressed  air  was 
forced  so  that  laborers  entered  it,  made 
.  the  desired  excavation  and  completed 
the  tunnel  structure.  As  fast  as  the  ex- 
cavation in  this  chamber  was  finished 
the  piles  were  again,  cut  off  at  an  eleva- 
tion a  little  greater  than  the  bottom  of 
the  concrete  mass  forming  the  floor  of 
the  tunnel,  so  that  the  concrete  sur- 
rounded the  tops  of  the  piles  to  some 
extent  As  the  concrete  tunnel  struc- 
ture with  the  cast-iron  lining  was  thus 
completed  it  rested  both  upon  die  bot- 
tom of  the  excavation  and  on  the  piles, 
thus  affording  a  firm  and  strong  support 
under  moving  traffic,  however  soft  the 
material  might  be.  The  joint  between 
the  timber  roof  and  the  two  side  lines  of 
sheeting  was  rendered  tight  by  a  flat 
strip  of  steel  in  a  vertical  longitudinal 
position  forced  into  the  timber  as  the 
Toof  settled  down  upon  it.  This  joint. 
as  indeed  all  the  points  of  the  work, 
proved  to  be  practically  water-tt^t,  so 
that  ihe  construction  of  the  tuonefin  the 
chamber  was  rapidly  prosecuted  without 
any  trouble  from  entering  water.  Tlic 
pressure  of  air  used  in  the  chamber  was 
only  that  due  to  the  head  of  water,  that 
>  is,    about    25    feet,    above    the    under 

side    of    the    timber    roof.     With    this 
^^^^  pressure  the  water  was  pumped  out  pi 

*"""'  Fro.  9.        ''  the  chamber  enclosed  at  each  end  by  a  suit- 

forms,  A  suitable  framed  and  braced  skele-  able  but  temporary  bulkhead,  and  the  remain- 
ton  timber  structure  was  then  completed,  ing  work  was  accomplished  as  if  in  an  open 
whose  outer  width  was  exactly  the  width  of  cut.  Thus,  although  the  bottom  of  the  tun- 
the  finished  tunnel  structure,  and  sunk  to  a  nel  was  about  47  feet  below  mean  high 
suitable  depth  so  as  to  escape  the  piles  water,  the  air  pressure  in  the  chamber  was 
already  driven  and  cut  off.  Corresponding  that  due  only  'to  about  25  feet  head  of 
longitudinal  timbers  were  firmly  bolted  to  the  water.  The  illustration,  made  from  work- 
service  platforms,  but  separated  from  the  ing  drawings,  shows  clearly  this  method 
frame  on  each  side  by  a  distance  of  I?  inches,  of  building  tunnels,  which  is  obviously  prac- 
The  frame  and  timbering  were  put  so  accu-  ticable  to  any  depth  at  which  it  is  feasible  for 
rately  in  place  that  these  two  12-inch  open  laborers  to  work  in  compressed  air.  Instead 
spaces,  one  on  either  side  constituted  exact  of  using  a  temporary  timber  root,  which  was 
guides  for  two  lines  of  heavy  sheeting  12  removed  after  the  tunnel  was  completed  for 
inches  thick,  which  were  next  driven  in  place,  the  first  halt  of  the  work,  the  npper  half  of 
Each  of  these  lines  of  heavy  sheeting  was  the  completed  tunnel  was  used  for  the  root 
formed  of  units  composed  of  three  12-inch  sonk  on  the  two  lines  of  sheeting  cut  off  at  a 
by  i2-incfe  sticks  firmly  bolted  together,  mak-    correspondingly    lower    elevation    for   the    last 
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portion     (about     one     half)     of     the    tunnel,  power  drills  were  installed  at  the  Bardonecchia 

AJthoueh  the   Harlem   River  tunnel  was  con-  and  Modane  ends,  respectively.    The  drills  em- 

(triicted  in  soft  material,  the  method  is  equally  ployed   were  designed  by   Sommeiller,  the  chief 

well  adapted  to  construction  in  hard  material  engineer.     They  were  of  the  percussion  type, 

or  even  in  rock.     It  is  the  latest  distinct  ad-  the  operative  power  being  compressed  air.    Gas 

vance    in    sub-aqueous    tunneling    successfully  factories   and   machine   shops   were   installed   at 

accomplished.    See  also  Subways.  each    end.     During  the  boring  process,   many 

W.  H.  Burr,  springs    were    tapped,    the    water    from    which 

Profetsor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Columbia  Unt-  found  an  outlet  through  the  tunnel.    This  wa- 

veraily  ter  was  finally  utilized  to  furnish  the  power  for 

Tunnels,    Great    Modem    Mountain.     The  ^^J',.^'''   compressors   operating   the   drills-the 

completion  of  the  boring  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  J^^''-'"  engineer  profiling  by  the  sug^estton  of 

on   S4    Feb.    190s,    thus    assuring   of  its    being  '^e  mvent,on  by  Bartlett  u.  1855,  of  a  rock  drill 

opened   to   lrav7l   during   the  latTer  part   of  th?  2.Pf"ted  by  air  compressed  by  a  steam  engmt 

year,  marks  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  great-  ^."f,   ^'J'.  ^.""'P''';?^'"^    apparatus    was    installed 

est   events  in   civil   engineering  during  the   last  ?'^  '^'f  ^'^''="'  !"<*•  '^=  compression  approx.mat- 

decade.   and  the  successful  termination  of  the  '"B  six  atmospheres,  derived  from  the  hydraulic 

greatest   tunnel    boring   enterprise   of   any    age,  P''"5iire  from  mountain  streams  and  the  water 

anrient    or   modern  "'^"^   '"*  ^PP^d   springs.     The  same  apparatus 

At    the    present    time,    four    great     tunnels  suppl'^d  fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  2.000  cubic  feet 

pierce    the   great   Alpine   barrier   between   Nor-  per   niinute,   while   the   ventilation   was   acoom- 

thern  and  Southern  Europe.     The  Mont  Cenis  phshed   partly  _  by   the   atmospheric   drills,  and 

and    the    Saint    Gotthard   connect   France   and  P?"'J'  °y  fPecjf'  ventilating  pipes  8  inches  in 

Italy;  the  Ariberg  places  Austria  in  communi-  diameter,  the  blowers  and  exhausting  bells  be- 

cation   with   Italy,   while   the   Simplon    forms   a  '"B  operated  by  powerful  turbines.     Gun-powder 

direct  connection  between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  "^s  delusively  used  in  the  blasting  operations. 

bringing   Geneva   and   French    Switzerland   into  '"«   charges   being   fired   by   a   magneto-electric 

closer  communication  with  Milan  and  the  Adri-  apparatus  m  front  of  a  movable  bulkhead,  which 

atic    railways.      It    also    shortens    the    distance  "^s  advanced  as  the  work  progressed,  the  de- 

from  Calais  to  Milan  by  gs  miles,  as  compared  tntus  being  subsequently  removed  by  hand,  by 

to  the  Mount  Cenis  route,  and  by  80  miles  over  K^nBs  of  men  900  feet  apart,  working  on  scaf- 

the   route  passing  through   the   Saint  Gotthard.  'oWs  at  various  heights.     The  hauling  was  ac- 

The   feasibility  of  a   transalpine   tunnel   waa  eomplished   by   horses    and    small    trucks.     The 

contemplated  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen-  '^''edit  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  three  Italian 

tury,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  Mount  Cenis  engineers,    Sommeiller,    Grandis,    and    Grattoni, 

tunnel    in    r857.    at   a   point   near    Modane    in  whose  genius   surmounted  the  many  obstacles 

France,   from  which   :t  passes  under  the  eleva-  which  daily  confronted  its  advance.     The  boring 

tion.    Col    de    Frejus,   about    18   miles   west   of  of  the  tunnel   was  finished   in   1870,  and  it  was 

Mont  Cenis.  and  emerges  into  Italian  territory  opened  to  traffic  in  1872   equipped  with  a  double 

at    a  point  near  Bardonecchia,  24  miles  from  track  railway  and  cost  $1,100  per  linear  yard,  a 

Susa.     The  exact  length  of  the  tunnel  between  total    expenditure   of   $15,000^00,   and    required 

portals  is  7.6016  miks,  but   as  the   railway,   in-  13^  years  tor  the  accomplishment  of  an  engi- 

stead  of  entering  tfte  tunnel  at  the  portals,  joins  neering  task,  which  was  the  greatest  in  its  time. 

it   through  special  curved  sections  at  each  end.  The    entire    undertaking   was    financed    by    the 

the    total    length    of    the    borings    amounts    to  Sardinian    Government,     It    is    an    example    of 

about   8   miles.      It    was    bored    simultaneously  tunnel  construction  by  the  drift  method. 

from   both   ends  on   a  rising  gradient,   with   its  Immediately    following    the    opening    of   the 

summit   at   the  middle  point.     The  grade   from  "Mt.    Cenis*    for    travel    in    1872,    a    work    of 

Modane  is  about   I   in  2,000.     The  rock  forma-  much    greater   magnitude    was    undertaken    not 

tion    traversed   as   the   boring   advanced   south-  only  to  make  another  connection  between  France 

ward   from   Modane  was   characterized  by   car-  and  Italy,  but  to  connect   the   North  Sea  ports 

bonaceous  schist  1.3027,  quartz  0.2414,  limestone  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean ;  those  of  Bet- 

0.3210,  and  calcareous  schist  3,0357  miles;  while  gium.  Holland,  and  Germany,  with  Genoa;   and 

the   entire  distance   traversed   from   the   Bardo-  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine   with   that  of  the   Po. 

necchia  end  to  the   summit  amounting  to   3.800  The  enterprise  was  too  great  for  private  indus- 

miles,  was  through  calcareous  schist.     The  alti-  try  or  capital,  therefore,  in  1871  Italy,  Germany, 

tude  of  the  tunnel  is  about  4.248  feet  above  sea-  and   Switzerland  voted   large   subsidies   for   the 

levd,    and    5,428    feet    below    the    crest    of   the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  run  from  Lucerne. 

mountain.      At   the   Modane   end   the   turniel   is  Switzerland,  to  Lake  Maggiore,  Italy,  a  distance 

25  feet  sYi   inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  26  feet  of  108  miles,  2r  per  cent  or  about  120,000  feet  of 

a^   inches   at  the  point  of  maximum   breadth;  which   was   to   be   tunneled   through   mountains 

semicircular  in  form,  and  24  feet  y'/i  inches  in  of   granite.     It   was    estimated    that   the    work 

height.    At  the  Bardonecchia  portal,  an  elliptical  could  be   accomplished  at  a  cost  of   187.000,000 

arch   is   introduced   to   resist  the   greater   strain  francs.     An   international  treaty  was   signed;   a 

canscd  by  the  different  inclination  of  the  strata,  stock   company   was   organized   with    34,000,000 

and  the  height  is  11^  inches  greater  than  that  francs   of   stock    in    20   shares,   and   68,000,000 

of  the  Modane  section.    The  side  walls  are  8  francs  of  mortEage  bonds.    Italy  gave  45/xx),ooo 

feet  6  inches  in  thickness  throughout  the  entire  francs,    and    Germany    and    Switzerland    each 

length   of   the   tunnel,   and   with   the   exception  20.000,000  francs.     This  estimate,  however,  was 

of  300  yards  on  the  north  side,  are  lined  with  found  to  be  too  low  by  102,000,000  francs,  and 

brick  and  stone,  while  the  side  paths  are  paved  caused  a  great  many  unnecessary  delays  in  the 

with  flagstones  20  inches  in  width.     During  the  work,  which  was  finally  completed  at  a  cost  of 

first    three    years,    the   operations    consisted    of  289,000,000      francs      ($57,800,000).      of     which 

hand  labor  exclusively,  but  in   1861  and   18^,  $11,500,000  was  expended  on  the  Saint  Gotthard 
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tnnnel  alone,  the  locatitm  for  which  in  spile  of 
tnany  undesirable  topographical  conditions  was 
selected  at  the  most  central  point  of  the  Alpine 
range,  on  account  of  the  directness  of  the  route 
thus  obtained.  The  northern  portal  is  situated 
near  the  little  village  of  Goeschenen  in  the  can- 
ton of  UrI,  Switzerland,  from  which  the  axis 
of  the  tunnel  passes  through  the  range  under  the 
lofty  peak  known  as  Col  de  St.  Gotthard,  and 
emerges  from  its  southern  portal  near  Airolo 
in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  luly,  after  traversing 
a  direct  distance  of  9H  miles,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  railway  from  Lucerne  to  Chiasso. 

Unlike  the  case  of  its  predecessor,  the  Mont 
Cenis,  the  tracing  of  its  axis  was  beset  by  a 
great  many  difficulties,  due  to  adverse  topo- 
graphical conditions.  The  axis  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  was  traced  under  the  mountains  by  means 
of  three  astronomical  observatories,  one  being 
established  al  a  high  elevation  and  equipped 
with   a   telescope   that   revolved   in    the  vertical 

flane   passing   through   the   axis   of   the   tunnel, 
rom  this  station  the  positions  of  the  other  two 
observatories  were  determined  toward  the  en- 


cessive  views  of  the  magnificent  Alpine  scenery 
from  various  altitudes,  passing  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Ruiii,  Biiralen,  Altdorf  and 
other  spots  made  famous  by  William  Tell,  and 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  rugged  Axoi- 
atrasse.  Salient  facts  relative  to  the  construe' 
tion  of  this  tremendous  piece  of  engineering 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  work 
w=3  prosecuted  under  the  Belgian  system,  main 
heading ;  the  rock  drills  being  operated  and  ven- 
tilation accomplished  by  water  power  exclusively. 
At  the  Swiss  end,  1,220  horse-power  was  derived 
from  the  Reuss  Kiver  by  means  of  four  hori- 
zontal impulse  turbines,  and  at  the  Italian  end, 
I,2»  horse-power,  from  the  combined  heads  of 
the  Tessin  and  Tremola  rivers,  by  means  of  six 
turbines  of  the  same  type.  These  turbines  work- 
ing in  pairs,  drove  groups  of  Colladon  air  com- 
pressors, which  supplied  i,qoo  cubic  yards  of  air 
per  hour  at  a  compression  of  seven  to  eight 
atmospheres,  equal  to  100  horse-power,  deliv- 
ered at  the  drills,  which,  when  exhausted, 
equalled  8,000  cubic  yards  of  fresh  air  per  hour. 
Dynamite  was  exclusively  used  in  the  blasting 


trances,  their  telescopes  placed  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  supplied 

to  them  whenever  necessary.  The  direction 
of  the  Saint  Gotthard  was  determined  by 
careful  triangulation :  the  tine  topographic  maps 
of  Switzerland  forming  an  important  and  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  operations.  Owing  to  the 
great  elevation  at  which  the  tunnel  was  driven, 
that  of  the  north  and  south  portals  being  re- 
spectively 3,639  feet,  and  3,757  feet  above  sea- 
level,  seven  sets  of  helical  or  spiral  tunnels,  four 
on  the  Italian,  between  Giornico  and  Fiesso,  and 
tiiree  on  the  Swiss  side,  were  constructed  to 
bring  the  railway  up  to  the  great  elevations  of 
the  portals.  This  system,  designed  by  Hellwag, 
the  engineer-in -chief,  comprised  a  series  of  one 
hundred  tunnels  in  all,  some  of  which  are  6,000 
feet  or  more  in  length,  making  the  total  dis- 
tance tunneled  slightly  less  than  23  miles.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  trains  enter  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  by  winding  about  through 
the  spirals  within  its  bowels,  emerge  along  its 
sides  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  higher  up  at  each 
lift  until  the  entrance  to  the  main  tunnel  is 
reached.     The  travelers  are   thus   afforded  suc- 


operations,  being  considered  cheaper  and  safer 
than  nitro-fflycerine.    At  first  the  arrangements 

for  ventilation  were  very  inadequate,  and  com- 
bined with  a  lack  of  proper  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic regulations,  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of 
life.  The  application  of  the  injector  system  of 
ventilation,  invented  by  Signor  Saccardo,  engi- 
neer of  Bologna,  rectified  these  conditions  ma- 
terially. The  force  of  laborers  numbered  3,500, 
all  Italians,  while  the  officers  were  Swiss  and 
Germans,  The  men  were  paid  from  3  to  6 
francs  per  day  of  8  hours  work,  and  had  to 
board  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  poor  food  with  which  they  supplied  them- 
selves, contributed  greatly  toward  the  enor- 
mous death  rate.  Favre  (Swiss)  was  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  contractors.  The  cross  section 
dimensions  of  the  boring  is  similar  to  that  o( 
the  Mont  Cenis,  and  is  lined  throughout  with 
masonry  18  to  20  inches  in  thickness.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  double-track  railway,  and  re- 
quired 9^  years  of  labor  for  its  construction, 
which  was  commenced  in  1872  and  completed  in 
18S2. 

The  third  great  Alpine  tunnel,  the  "Arlbcrg,* 
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fomu  a  pkrt  of  the  Auttriar  , 

Innsbruck  and   Bludeni  in  Tyrol,  wnich  (_.       _  .  __      .     ._.  ,_  ,.— 

nKtS  westward   with   the   Swiss   railroads,   and  it  an  express  route  operating  fast-ti         _.   

southward   with   those   of   Italy.      It    penetrates  the  altitude  of  the  tunnel  was  kept  as  low  M 

the  Alpine  water-shed  between  the  Rhine  and  possible,  although  it  mi^ht  have  been  driven  at 

the  Danube,  from  St  Anton  to  Langen,  a  dis-  a  much  higher  level  with  an  enormous  saving 

tance   of   10.^5  kilometers,   about  6{^   miles,   its  in  the  cost.     The  Swiss  end  has  an  altitude  of 

axis   passing    I,S94    feet    under    Arlberg    Pass.  2,250  feet,  and  the  Italian  end  2.076  feet  above 

The    eastern    and    western   portals    are    rcspec-  sea-level,  while  the  summit  of  the  tunnel,  where 

lively  4,277  feet  and  3,985   feel  above  sea-level,  the   ascending   gradients    from   each   end   meet, 

with  the  summit  at  an  elevation   of  4,301   feet,  has  an  altitude  of  2,310  feet 
Its   construction   was   commenced    in    1880   ajid  This  tunnel,  unlike  the  other  transalpine  bor- 

completed  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  $7,5oo,ocw.     Pas-  ings,   which  are   single   passages   equipped   with 

senger  trains  pass  through  the  tunnel  in  about  double  tracks,  consists  of  two  parallel  tubes  or 

twenty-five  minutes.  twin  passages,  each  iS^  feet  wide,  separated  by 

Many   st^emes   to   connect   Switzerland   and  a  distance  of  55.7  feet  between  their  axes,  each 

Italy  hy  a  railway  near  the  Simplon  Pass  had  passage  being  equipped  with  a  single  tracK  thus 

been    in   contemplation    for    several    years.      In  permitting   of   travel   in   both   directions  at   the 

18S1  the  Jura-Simplon   Railway   advanced    the  same  time.  '  It  is  straight  throughout  its  entire 

scheme  of  piercing  the  Alpine  )»rrier  tw  a  tun-  length   with   the  exception  of  a  short  carve  at 

nel,  which  entering  the  base  of  Monte  Leone  at  each  extremity,  so  that  the  new  railway  running 

a  short  distance  above  Srigue,  situated  on  the  from  Brigue  and  gently  ascending  the  Valley  of 

Switaerland  side,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  the  Rhone  for  a  distance  of  1%  mile,  enters  the 

and    passing   under   the   lofty   mountain    range,  tunnel   on   a   right   curve   of   1,050   feet   radius, 

would  emerge  at  Iselle  on  the  Italian  side,  the  The  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel  commences  at 

distance  to  be  traversed  being  somewhat  over  13  a  distance  of  about  460  feet  from  the  entrance, 

miles.     Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  extends  a  distance  of  13^  miles,  at  an  obtuse 

the  Simplon  Pass  has  been  the  trade  route  be~  angle  with  the  Rhone  Valley  in   Switzerland, 

twecn    Milan   and   the   flourishing  cities   of   the  and  the.  Val  Vedro  in  Italy,  and  emerges  on  a 

Valley  of  the  Rhone.    For  more  trian  3,300  years  left  curve  of  1,311  feet  radius,  above  the  banks 

it  was  the  great  highway  of  trade  and  travel  be-  of  the  Diveria  River,  on  the  Italian  side.    It  has 

tween  '  Southern     and     Northwestern     Europe,  rising  gradients  of  3  per  I,aoo  from  the  Swiss 

Over  it,  Hannibal  led  the  conquering  armies  of  side,  and  J  per  1,000  from  the  Italian  entrance, 

Carthage,   and,   later,   Czsar   his   legions,   when  the  summit  of  the  tunnel  or  the  meeting  point 

be  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  gradients  being  at  a  distance  ot  5,944 

In  ipodern  times  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  has  miles  from  Brigue,  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,310 

run   its  trains   along   the   same   route,   although  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  7,000 

laboring  under  the  almost  prohibitory  difficulties  feet  below   the   crest  of  the  mountain   between 

of  excessive  grades,  and  the  long  distance  com-  the     Furggenbaumhom     and     the     Wasenhorn. 

pciled  tnr  the  ruggedness  of  the  rock  formation  The  two  passages  are  connected  by  transverse 

on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  frontier.     The  Swiss  aalleries  or  cross -head  ings  at  intervals  of  66a 

and  Italian  governments  considered  the  scheme  feet,  thus   facilitating  ventilation,  and  problems 

proposed .  by   the   Jura-Simplon   Railway   Com-  of   transportation.      At   the   summit    the    trans- 

pany    favorably    and     undertook    its    financing  verse  gallery  is  excavated  to  double  width,  and 

jointly.      The    Swiss   government  entrusted   the  affords   room  for  the  central  station  located  at 

work    of    construction    to    the    Baugesellschaft  that  point 

fuer    Simplon-tunnel,    Brandt   Brandau   &    Co.,         The  working  force  numbered  ifloo  men,  di- 

extending  to  it  a  credit  of  $i3,ooo,oo(^  stipulating  vided  into  three  shifts  on  the  eight  hour  basis, 

.^..  ,,. : .,_  .^,..,..  ^ i....,  .-_  g^  so   that  I"  ■  '    ■  ■  ■ 

„  _  «ay  day  and  night  d „  ,. 

1904.     For  each  day  that  the  work  was  finished  six  years.     These  laborers  were  all  Italian 


that  the  entire  work  should  be  completed  in  g^    so   that  the  work   was  carried   on  continuously 
years,  the  limiting  date  being  stated  as  21  May    day  and  night  during  the  entire  period  of  over 


prior  to  that  date,  the  company  was  to  receive  Swiss  having  no  adaptability  to  the  work  of 
a  premium  of  $(,000,  and  for  each  day  of  delay  blasting  rocks  and  removing  debris,  thousands 
subsequent  to  that  date,  it  was  to  be  fined  a  of  feet  below  the  snow-capped  mountain  ranges, 
similar  amount  The  price  named,  however,  or  (he  verdant  hills  upon  which  they  tended 
was  greatly  exceeded,  the  actual  cost  finally  their  herds  and  crops.  This  small  army  of 
amounting  to  5iS.7tX),ooo;  the  additional  pay-  workmen  were  comfortably  located  in  well- 
ment,  and  the  extension  of  the  time  for  comple-  arranged  quarters  which  were  erected  across 
lion  being  agreed  to  by  the  governments  inter-  the  river  near  the  Swiss  portal,  and  every  neccs- 
esied,  on  national  grounds,  as  well  as  in  due  sary  precaution  was  taken  to  protect  their  health 
recognition  of  the  many  unexpected  difficulties  and  keep  them  in  a  fitting  condition  to  prose- 
that  confronted  the  contractors  and  caused  un-  cute  their  labors.  The  many  fatalities  conse- 
avoidable  delays.  For  example,  although  the  quent  to  a  lack  of  these  precautions  in  the  con- 
advancement  of  the  tunnel  averaged  between  500  struction  of  the  Saint  Gotthard  afforded  an 
and  700  feet  per  month,  an  advance  of  only  SO  example  by  which  the  SimplcKi  management 
teet  was  made  durmg  the  first  three  months  profited  greatly.  At  the  Swiss  end  they  estab- 
of  1902,  the  work  being  retarded  by  the  lapping  lished  a  fine  hospital  with  facilities  for  treating 
of  many  springs,  and  the  occurrence  of  numer-  emergency  and  contagious  cases.  Sanitary  and 
ous  rock-slips.  hygienic  regulations  were  strictly  enforced. 
The  first  blast  in  the  work  of  boring  was  When  a  shift  of  laborers  were  relieved  and 
fired  21  Nov.  1898,  the  operations  being  carried  came  out  of  the  hot  workings  in  the  tunnel, 
on  simultaneously  at  both  the  Swiss  and  Ital-  each  man  was  required  to  take  a  hath  at  once, 
ian  ends.  In  order  to  avoid  the  esceasive  before  being  exposed  to  the  keen  Alpine  atmo- 
freighl  rates  compelled  by  the  expensive  opera-  sphere,  and  he  was  required  to  hang  his  damo 
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working  clothes  in  a  drying  room,  and  nut  on  the  Brandt  hydraulic  perforator,  a  machine  con- 

another   <iiiit   while   he   was  off  work.     As   the  silting  of  a  hollow  steel  stem,  2ii  inch  diamc 

Simplon  boring  was  executed  at  a  depth  rang-  ter,  carrying  on  its  end  three  tempered  cutting 

ing  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  below  the  surface  points.     It  was   operated  by  a  hydraulic  engine 

of  the  mountains,  about  50  [>er  cent   deeper  than  with  a  pump  pressure  ranging  from  80  to   i3o 

had  ever  been  required  previously,  the  engineers  atmospheres,  representing  an  available  force  of 

were  compelled   to  devise   means  to  ameliorate  ssfloo     to     26.000     pounds.     During     operation, 

the  resulting  conditions  of  torridity,  in  which  water     was     constantly     forced     through     the 

the    temperature    frequently    rose    to    iio"    F.  hollow     stem,    and    while    washing    away    the 

These  conditions  were  modified  by  pumping  cold  debris,    tended    to    keep    the    teeth    cool.      The 

water  from  the  outside  into  the  boring  through  teeth,  biting   into   the    rock   wore   it   away   at 

pipes  pierced  with  small  holes,  so  that  the  water  the  rate  of  about  ^  an  inch  per  revolution,  the 

fell  upon  the  laborers  like  a  fine  rain  or  drinzle,  number  of  revolutions  varying  from  4  to  8  per 

and   through  this   liquid  veil   the   fresh   air  was  minute  according  to  the  hardness  of  the   rock, 

forced   and   cooled   to   a   bearable   temperature.  From    10    to    12    machines    were    in    (^ration 

The  general  refrigeration  was  effected  by  means  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  from  the  start.   When 

of  34,Ti8  feet  of  g.gS  inch  piping  from  each  end,  the  drills  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about 

connected  to  four  refrigerating  appliances  of  7r  five   feet,    they   were   withdrawn,   the    dynamite 

heads  and  n  jet  sprays  placed  at  intervals  along  was    inserted   and    fired   and    the   spoil    cleared 

the  boring,  so  that  the  spray  would  bathe  all  the  away. 

sides  of  the  headings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Although  the  wear  on  the  teeth  of  the  drills 
rock  heated  to  a  high  temperature  by  infiltration  was  so  excessive  that  they  had  to  he  replaced 
from  hot  springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  frequently,  their  service  was  so  effective  and  io 
a  parboiling  temperature  and  often  exceeded  superior  to  that  of  the  diamond  drills,  that  Ihey 
r'i2  F.  The  plan  of  carrying  away  the  hot  will  probably  supersede  the  latter  universally  on 
water  to  some  point  where  its  effect  would  not  work  of  this  character  hereafter. 
cause  the  same  local  inconvenience  was  uni-  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  dilBcdties 
formly  pursued,  but  only  partially  prevented  the  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  was 
heating  of  the  air,  although  the  greatest  care  the  influxes  of  hot  water,  first  on  the  Swiss  and 
was  taken  to  insulate  the  pipes  both  frottt  hot  later  on  the  Italian  side.  Professor  Schardt, 
and  cold  radiations.  Ventilation  was  accora-  the  official  geologist,  estimated  that  the. tunnel 
plished  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  tunnel,  No.  discharged  one  billion  cubic  feet  of  waler  dnt- 
r.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  of  the  twin  pas-  ing  its  construction.  At  times  the  bailing 
sages,  the  one  designated  as  No.  2  was  completed  springs  tapped  converted  the  boring  into  a  veri- 
first,  thai  is,  enlarged  from  the  heading  to  its  table  canal,  forcing  a  suspension  of  operations 
ultimate  dimensions,  passage  No.  I,  at  fir.ist  being  for  months  at  a  time,  until  the  water  was  got- 
carried  on  with  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  ten  under  control,  pumped  out,  and  the  walls 
forming  an  important  adjunct  in  the  system  of  of  the  tunnel  sufficiently  cooled  by  sprays  of  ice 
ventilation.  The  compressed  air  for  this  p«r-  water,  to  allow  the  men  to  resume  work.  Even 
pose  and  for  operating  the  compressed  air  loco-  then  they  had  to  be  sprinkled  constantly  with 
motives  was  carried  through  tunnel  No.  i,  to  ice  waler  to  enable  them- to  withstand  the  deadly 
the  headings  through  pipes  varying  from  1. 18  to  temperatures.  These  conditions  forced  the 
1.97  inches  in  diameter;  air  valves  on  the  main  abandonment  of  the  operations  on  the  Swiss  side 
at  various  points  enabling  the  recharging  of  the  at  a  point  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  en- 
locomotives.  When  the  heading  face  wag  some  trance,  the  necessitj;  for  the  suspension  of  oper- 
distance  in  advance  of  one  of  the  transverse  gal-  ations  being  materially  augmented  by  a  land- 
Jeries,  cool  air  was  supplied  to  a  nearby  point  slide  which  occurred  at  Moerel,  a  point  on  the 
through  a  light  sheet-iron  pipe  carried  imme-  Rhone,  a  short  distance  above  the  intake  of 
diately  below  the  roof  of  the  heading.  At  inter-  head-water  which  supplied  the  hydraulic  force 
vals  a  connection  was  formed  between  the  hy-  for  the  power  station  at  Brigue.  The  work 
draulic  pressure  main  running  along  the  floor  was  then  carried  on  from  the  Italian  end,  and 
of  the  heading,  so  that  a  jet  of  air  was  forced  advanced  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  16!^ 
into  the  overhead  pipe  under  a  pressure  of  about  feet  per  day,  until  6  Sept.  1904,  when  a 
78  atmospheres,  inducing  a  strong  current  in  gigantic  boiling  spring  was  tapped  which 
the  pipe  which  was  conducted  right  up  to  the  discharged  into  tlie  tunnel  a  stream  of  wa- 
face.  The  water  was  collected  in  and  drained  ter  with  a  temperature  of  113°  F.,  at  the  rate 
off  a  number  of  siphons  placed  at  intervals  along  of  1,600  gallons  per  minute.  The  rock  tempera- 
the  air  main.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  ture  was  forced  up  to  108'  P.,  and  the  work  had 
work  compressed  air  locomotives  were  exelu-  to  be  stopped  until  a  transverse  gallery  could 
sively  usee!  at  the  Swiss  end  as  the  use  of  horses  he  constructed  to  join  the  two  southern  pas- 
for  switching  the  spoil  trucks  at  the  headings  sages  so  as  to  allow  the  hot  water  to  flow  out 
was  made  impossible  by  the  heat  of  the  tunnel,  of  the  main  passage  through  a  lateral  canal 
An  important  feature  of  the  entire  work  was  the  along  its  walls.  The  temperature  was  cooled  by 
fact  that  no  possible  advantage  that  could  be  jets  of  ice  cold  water,  and  after  a  delay  of  three 
derived  from  transported  hydraulic  force  was  months  during  which  the  work  of  enlargement 
neglected.  The  water  discharged  from  the  tun-  was  accomplished,  the  heading  was  pushed  for- 
nel  from  tapped  hot  springs  and  infiltrations  ward  resulting  in  a  junction  of  the  northern 
amounting  to  50  or  60  gallons  per  second  was  and  southern  tunnels  24  Feb.  1905,  allowing  the 
utilized  to  operate  the  ventilator  turbines,  as  immense  volume  of  water  which  had  accumu- 
also  the  return  water  pumped  into  the  tunnel  lated  in  the  headings  of  the  abandoned  north 
for  power  to  drive  the  rotary  drills,  and  for  pur-  tunnels  to  flow  down  through  the  main  south 
pose  of  refrigeration,  amounting  to  26  gallons  tunnel  into  the  Diveria  River. 
per  second.  The  machinery  installed  at  both  ends  of  the 
The  rock  boring  work  was  accomplished  with  tunnel   were   mainly   of   European   manubctura 
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It  consisted  of  four-BtSK^  high~Iift  centrifuga]  four  headings,  one  from  each  end,  and  two 
pumps  and  hydraulic  turbines  at  the  power  from  an  intermediate  shaft  i,ca8  feet  in  depth; 
stations,  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  Pel-  modem  tunnel  boring  methods,  involving  the 
ton  wheels  in  the  swamped  portions  of  use  of  electricity,  nilro-^lycerine,  air  compres- 
die  tunnels ;  duplicate  I2}4  ^oot  ventilat-  sors,  and  power  rock  drills,  and  marking  their 
ing  fans,  which  will  continue  to  serve  all  first  introduction  in  America.  It  has  an  as- 
die  requirements  of  the  tunnel  under  operative  cending  gradient  of  36  4-10  to  the  mile,  is 
conditions,  driven  b^  two  300  horse-power  hy-  equipped  with  a  double  railway  track,  and  cost 
draulic  turbines.  High-pressure  plunger  pumps  a  little  less  than  $11,000,000. 
in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  accumulators,  The  lengths  of  some  of  the  other  important 
each  pair  of  pumps  being  driven  by  a  Pelton  mountain  tunnels  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
wheel,  supplied  cold  water  to  sixteen  Brandt  are  as  follows :  the  ■Giovi*  on  the  Genoa-Ronco 
hydraulic  borers  working  at  both  ends  of,  the  Railway,  8,260  meters  (about  5  1-6  miles)  ;  the 
tunnel,  four  at  each  heading  face.  The  high-  "Maria nopoli,"  on  the  railway  from  Catania  to 
lift  refrigerating  centrifugal  pumps  were  run  in  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  6,840  meters  (about  4'^ 
series  at  950  revolutions  per  mmute,  under  a  miles)  ;  the  "Sutro"  in  Nevada,  6,000  meters 
pressure  of  370  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  (about  ^  miles)  ;  the  "Standridge,"  between 
supplied  water  to  the  refrigeratmg  ^ant  at  the  London  and  Birmingham,  4,970  meters  (a  little 
rate  of  jRai  gallons  per  second.  The  refrig-  more  than  3  miles)  ;  the  "Nerthe,"  between  Mar- 
erating  conduit  also  furnished  power  for  four  seilles  and  Avignon,  4,620  meters  (a  little  more 
ejector  pumps  and  six  portable  fountain  heads  than  2^  miles)!  the  "Practjiia  Tunnel,"  on  the 
located  in  the  traversing  galleries.  In  the  be-  main  railway  line  between  Florence  and  Bo- 
ginning  steam  locomotives  were  emplco'ed  for  logna,  through  the  Apennines,  comprising  52 
hauling,  and  steam  engines  were  kept  in  reserve  tunnels  with  heavy  gradients  —  25  per  1,000 
to  be  used  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  water  throughout,  the  several  tunneb  varying  in  length 
power ;  but  as  the  work  advanced,  compressed  from  3,000,  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  characterized  b" 
air  locomotives  were  used  exclusively  at  both  vary  poor  ventilation,  which  was  filially  im. 
ends  of  the  borings.  The  air  compressors  had  proved  by  the  Saccardo  system  of  ventilation, 
a  capacity  of  two  and  three  cubic  meters  of  free  which  was  here  applied  practically  for  the  first 
air  per  minute,  and  compressed  air  into  a  reset-  time.  The  "Bilbo"  in  Italy,  4,240  nieters  (a  lit- 
voir  of  the  tubular  battery  type.  The  machinery  tie  over  sji  mUes)  ;  the  'Kaiser  Wilhelm,"  on 
installations  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel  were  the  Moselle  railway,  near  Kocbem,  4,220  me- 
identical.  ters ;  it  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  Germany.    The 

A  very  clear  idea  of  the  difference  m  the  •Rlaisy,*  on  the  railway  from  Paris  tO  Lyons, 
amount  of  time  and  labor  consumed  in  the  bor-  4,100  meters  (2V^  miles)  ;  the  *Stampede,»  on 
ing  of  ancient  and  modern  tunnels  may  be  ob-  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  9,850  feel,  and 
tamed  by  companng  the  Roman  tunnel  bored  the  "Cascade,*  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  Lake  Fucino,  with  13.413  feet  in  length,  through  the  Cascade 
the  Simpion.  The  former,  begun  in  the  reign  Mountains  in  the  Slate  of  Washington.  The 
of  Julius  Casiar,  was  completed  during  that  of  construction  of  the  former  was  begun  in  1886, 
Oaudius  52  A-O.  It  was  J'/i  miles  long,  and  and  completed  in  1888;  that  of  the  latter  cover- 
passed  under  the  Palatine  at  a  maximum  depth  jng  the  period  between  1897  and  1900,  the  cost 
of  400  feet  Its  construction  involved  the  sink-  of  each  being  about  $1,250,000,  Both  of  these 
m^  of  40  vertical  shafts  and  many  inclined  gal-  tunnels  pierce  the  mountains  at  a  considerable 
lene^  requiring  the  labof  of  30,000  men  during  elevation,  about  3/xx)  feet  above  sea-iei-el,  but 
a  period  of  11  years.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  are  surpassed  in  this  particular,  and  the  techni- 
work  of  Its  kind  at  that  time,  and  still  remains  cal  difficulties  of  construction  encountered,  by 
in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  those   of    the    transandean    railways,    the    most 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Simplon  tunnel  with  notable   of  which   was   c^jened   in   1892,   on   the 

its  twin   passages   13'4   miles   in   length,  repre-  Peruvian  Central  Railway,  running  from  Callao 

sentin^  34^  miles  of  boring,  at  a  depth  often  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thence  by  way  of  Lima  to 

exceeding  Ijij  miles  bek>w  the  surface,  required  Oroya  on  the  eastern   slope  of  the  Cordilleras, 

the  labor  of  I/W)  men  during  a  period  of  about  This  line  after  passing  the  statior  Sureo  on  the 

6ii  years.     The   Fucino  tunnel  has  a  normal  CThalappa  Vraduet  at  an  elevation  of  6,650  feet, 

cross  section  lo  feet  hi^  by  6  feet  wide;  with  overcomes  the  great  topographical  difficulties  of 

the  appliances  used  in  the  work  of  the  "Simp-  the    Matacana   Valley   and   passes   through    the 

~on*    H   could    have   been    easily    bored    m   six  tunnel,   3,596   feet   long,   at   a   height   of   15,781 

iratiths.  feet  above  sea-level — an  elevation  equal  to  that 

The   only    American    tunnel    comparable  -  to  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps 

.'he  transalpine  borings  already  described  is  the  — in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow.  104  miles  from 

Hoosac    tunnel    on   the    line    of   the   Fitchbui^  Cal'ao.     Another  one,  15,880  feet  in  length  and 

Railroad,  between  Troy.  N.  Y.,  and  Greenfield,  forming  a  part  of  the  railway  between   Buenos 

Mass.    It  is  driven  through  a  southern  spur  of  Ayres,  Argentina,  and  Santiago,  Chile,  pierces 

the   Green   Mountain   range,  known   as   Hoosac  the  Andean  range  at  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet 

Mountain,    and    is   25,037    feet    (4%)    miles    in  above  the  sea. 

length.      Its    construction    was    commenced    in  The  most  notable  of  the  many  other  exam- 

1855  and  completed  in  1873,  the  masonry  work  pita  of  mountain  tunnels  are  the  "Stone  Moun- 

requiring  several  additional  years.     During  ^is  tain  Tunnel,"   at  Gibraltar,  a  seriea  of  galleries 

period  the  work  was  suspended  many  times  on  3  miles  long,  pierced  for  cannon  at  intervals  of 

account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  and  the  natural  ob-  is  yards  and  having  guns  of  large  calibre  al- 

stacles  encountered.    Where  the  rock  is  solid,  it  ready   mounted    in    1,000   of   these    einbrasures. 

i*  30  feet  high   and  24  feet  wide,  but  wher-  The   "Joseph    11.    Mining   Adit,"    forming   the 

ever  arching  was  necessary  these  dimensions  arc  main   efflux   gallery   of   the   metal   and   sulphur 

Mmewhat  greater.    The  work  was  carried  on  by  mines   at    Schemnitz,   Hungary.     '''■  ""•  -™- 
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menced  in  1782,  the  lime  required  for  constnie-  torn,  with  a  uniform  gradient  of  I  in  40.  It 
tion  being  estimated  at  30  years,  and  the  cost  at  was  driven  from  both  ends  —  the  work  at  the 
1,215,000  florins.  The  progress  of  the  work,  western  end  was  begun  in  1880  and  tiiat  at  the 
however,  suffered  a  great  many  delays  and  it  eastern  in  1883,  Ingersoll  rock  drills  were  era- 
was  not  completed  until  1878,  the  total  expendi-  ployed,  but  with  little  snccess,  their  powerful 
ture  amounting  to  4,599,000  florins.  It  is  9  feet  percussion  working  adversely  through  the  rock 
10  inches  high,  5  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  is  the  formation  which  was  interspersed  with  veins 
longest  minmg  tunnel  in  the  world,  having  a  of  clay.  The  working  force  was  divided  into 
length  of  ioJ4  miles.  The  *Kojak,»  forming  a  3  shifts  of  8  hours,  except  when  operating 
part  of  the  Northwestern  State  Railway  of  In-  through  very  wet  ground,  when  the  hours  of 
dia,  about  Z'A  miles  long,  and  completed  in  labor  were  lessened  by  dividing  them  into  4 
1891.  The  "Tequixquiac,'  a  boring  14  feet  in  shifts  of  6  hours.  This  arrangement  was  made 
diameter,  driven  through  sandstone  for  the  pur-  still  ,  more  imperative  by  the  bad  ventilation 
pose  of  draining  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  after  the  headings  had  advanced  300  feet,  al- 
6  miles  long  and  cost  $6,760,000.  The  drainage  though  every  precaution  had  evidently  been 
works  designed  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi-  taken  to  provide  against  such  a  contingency, 
tion  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  prevent  the  in-  These  conditions  were  subsequently  somewhat 
undation  of  its  streets,  for  long  periods  at  a  improved  by  the  introduction  of  ventilating 
time,  hy  the  overflow  from  Lake  Texcoco,  and  blowers  and  air  compressors  driven  by  turbines. 
the  consequent  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  were  At  first,  powder  was  used  for  blasting  purposes, 
begun  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  cen-  dynamite  being  substituted  soon  afterward. 
tury.  Up  to  1789,  the  work  was  of  an  intermit-  The  timbering  consisted  of  green  matsu.  Dur- 
tent  character,  cost  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  ing  'he  early  stage  of  the  work  it  was  attacked 
many  millions  of  dollars.  From  1789  to  1850,  by  insects  which  gave  much  trouble;  their  rav- 
the  effort  was  more  sustained  and  systematic,  ages,  however,  were  completely  checked  by  in- 
but,  although  $S,ooo,ooo  had  been  expended,  and  fusions  of  carbolic  acid.  The  material  used  in 
the  city  protected  from  the  inundations,  its  poai-  the  lining  amounted  to  2,706,640  bricks,  105,000 
tion  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  without  natural  cubic  feet  of  stone,  90,388  of  sand,  2,522  of  lime, 
drainage,  with  the  artificial  drainage  canal  in-  and  705  tons  of  cement.  It  was  completed  in 
adequate  in  depth  owing  to  its  being  controlled  the  sprmg  of  1884  and  cost  449,457  yen  (about 
by  the  level  of  the  lake  which  was  but  slightly  fc37i«»).  an  average  of  $230  per  linear  yard, 
lower  than  that  of  the  city,  continued  to  Iceep  Reverting  to  the  •'Simplon  Tunnel,"  in  the 
it  subject  to  virulent  epidemics  of  malaria.  The  construction  of  which  many  great  technical  diffi- 
new  works,  gigantic  m  character,  and  ranking  culties  were  overcome  by  the  application  of  mod- 
with  the  greatest  of  modern  engineering  accom-  ern  machinery  and  a  hi^h  order  of  engineering 
plishments,  were  besun  in  1885,  and  completed  thought,  the  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of 
in  1900,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  £20,000,000.  driving  mountain  tunnels  at  low  levels  is,  per- 
These  works  consist  of  a  complete  sewerage  sys-  h^s,  the  most  important  of  all  the  new  fects 
tern  within  (he  city ;  a  system  of  sewers  to  con-  established  by  the  operations,  and  will  become 
trol  the  overflow  of  the  entire  valley;  a  canal  the  general  practice  m  worki  of  the  kind  in  the 
43  miles  long,  connected  with  the  sewerage  sys-  future. 

tem,  at  the  Saint  Lazaro  gates,  by  which  the  Another  tuimd  for  which  plans  have  also 
sewage  of  the  city,  its  waste  waters,  and  the  been  made,  will  traverse  th«  Ligurian  Apen- 
waters  of  the  valley  are  conducted  to  the  tun-  nines,  connecting  Genoa  and  Milan,  the  indns- 
nel,  thence  to  a  river  emptying  into  the  Gulf  trial  capital  of  Italy.  It  will  be  13  miles  long, 
of  Mexico.  The  'Gravehok.'*'  on  the  Bergen  and  lying  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  be- 
Railway  in  Norway,  about  3^  miles  in  length,  low  the  surface,  will  give  easier  gradients  and 
and  the  Yanagase  Zama  forming  a  part  of  the  thus  facilitate  transportation.  Of  many  other 
Tsuruga-Nagahama  Railway  in  Japan.  This  mountain  tunnels  under  contemplation,  or  par- 
road  is  a  27-mile  branch-  running  from  the  north  tially  constructed  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
coast  of  Japan  to  a  junction  with  the  main  line  will  become  completed  engineering  projects  dur- 
at  Nagahama.  The  greater  portion  of  the  line  jng  the  next  decade,  special  mention  may  be 
runs  over  a  flat  country,  with  easy  gradients  made  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  curves,  to  Yanegase,  g  miles  from  the  coast  Railway  between  Denver,  Col.,  and  Salt  Lake 
of  Tsuruga,  where  it  encounters  the  mountain  City,  Utah.  Beginning  at  a  point  9  miles  south- 
range  extending  from  the  coast  of  Yechezan  on  west  of  Georgetown,  60  miles  west  of  Denver, 
the  north,  to  Lake  Biwa  on  the  south.  The  it  pierces  the  backbone  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tunnel  pierces  the  range  at  the  summit  level  of  tains,  and  passing  under  Gray's  Peak,  emerges 
the  line,  751  feet  above  the  sea,  and  788  feet  on  the  western  slopa  of  the  Cominental  divide, 
below  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  It  runs  in  an  at  a  point  near  Decatur,  Col.,  a  distance  of 
east  and  west  direction,  the  greater  part  of  its  about  12  miles,  and  when  completed  will  shorten 
length  of  4^436  feet  bdng  straight  with  a  short  the  distance  between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
curve  of  990  fcet  radius,  introduced  at  the  west-  City  by  400  miles.  Another  similar  tunnel 
ern  end,  from  which  the  tine  descends  a  nar-  in  Colorado,  about  30  miles  long^  on  which 
row  gorge  between  the  mountain  spurs,  on  a  work  was  commenced  in  1897,  will  pass  under 
heavy   embankment   for   a   distance   of   3   miles.  Pike's  Peak. 

and    passing   through   a   short   tunnel,   emerges  Bibliography.—  For  further  detailed  inforraa- 

on  a  plain  over  which  it  runs  on  an  easy  grade  tion,     consult;     Drinker,     'Tunneling'     (New 

to   its  terminal   on   the   breakwater  in   Tsuruga  York,  1874)  ;  Legoux,   <De  I'emploi  du  bouclier 

Bay.     It  is   15H  feet  high,   10  feet  wide  at  the  dans   la   Construction  des   souterraines'    (Paris, 

bottom  and   14   feet  wide  at   the   springing  line  1897)  ;  La  Dame,  <Les  grands  tunnels  des  Alpes 

of  the  semicircular  brick  arch  of  7  feet  radius,  et   du  Jura'    (T^ris,    1889) ;   Danino,    'Gallerie 

forming  its  top.     A  drain  i   foot  6  inches  wide  della  traversata  dell'  Appenino,  neila  linea  Fo^ 

and  2  feet  deep  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  bot-  lio'    (Rome  and  Naples,  1875) ;  Preiini  'Tun- 
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neling'    (New  Yort  igoi)  ;  Simms,  'Practical  however,  makes  it  desirable  for  beetle-head^  ox^ 

Tnnneling*     (New   York,    1896)  ;    also    the    fol-  yokes,  hubs   of   wheels,   bowls,   etc.     Tupelo    ■■ 

lowing   works  describing^ tunnels ;   Von   Rosen-  durable  when  completely  immersed  itt  water,  tt- 

burg,     'The    Vorburg    TunneP     (New    York,  pecially  if  salt,  and  is  therefore  of  value  for 

1887)  ;  Walker,  'The  Severn  TunneP  (London,  ships'  keels;  but  it  will  not  stand  alternation  of 

1888)  ;  Burr,  ^Tunneling  Under  the  Hudson  moisture  and  dryness.  The  southern  moun- 
River'  (New  York,  1885);  Sutro,  'The  Sutro  taineers  value  it  for  "cbaw-sticks.^  —  smallpieces 
Tunnel'    (New    York,    1887) .  of  the  stem,  chewed  into  brushes  with  which  they 

William  Morev,  ]».,  C.  E,  may  dip  up  snuff.  In  consequence  of  its  erratic 
CotiiulliHe  Engineer.  New  York.  p-owth  and  fibre,  sour-gum  trees  were  debarred 
Tun'ny,  a  large,  brilliant  and  valuable  fish  a»  evidence  in  boundary  disputes,  in  cases  where 
of  the  mackerel  famUy  {Tkunnuj  thynnut).  so'"^  »'?"«  ^^^  elapsed  after  blazing  trees,  as 
which  occurs  in  shoals  m  almost  all  the  seas  of  ^^°y',^  ^y  ,*!>?  condition  of  the  scar.  Njua 
the  warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  "S^'^'*''  ""=<^  ^=  Ogeechee  lime,  from  the 
Africa,  and  America,  but  is  not  equally  com-  f^'^'^  ?^  th^t  name,  which  is  said  to  be  about 
mon  in  every  season  or  in  aU  parts  of  the  seas  '^^  northern  hinit,  is  an_  inhabitant  of  southern 
which  it  froquents.  Immense  numbers  enter  river-swamps  liable  to  mundations.  Its  young 
the  Mediterran«n  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  branches  have  a  silvery  gray  back,  and  the  short 
in  May  and  Jmie.  and  imi^iately  divide,  on«  petioled  oval  leaves  arc  whitish  pubescent  be- 
part  following  the  shores  of  Europe  and  the  r<a'h,  when  young,  and  are  about  six  mche* 
other  those  ^  Africa,  in  search  of  a  place  to  l'>°»-  J'  becomes  a  large  tree  of  handsome  but 
deposit  their  ipawn.  The  fishery  is  one  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  habit.  T>ie  fruit  is  of 
most  important  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  **>«  S'«  and  shape  of  an  olive  (which  caused  he 
about  Sardinia.  At  the  approach  0/  wmtw  ft  French  10  Mississippi  to  call  thift  tupdo  'the 
retires  to  deep  water.  It  often,  besides,  wan-  obve»),  but  is  scariet._and  of  an  (^reeable  acid 
ders  widely,  and  has  acquired  many  local  names,  ^^^or.  It  is  preserved  in  sugar.  ^The  wood  is  of 
■s  albicon,  horse-mackerel,  etc.  It  is  not  uo-  '"tl.=  account,  being  soft,  and  the  roots  of  one 
common  in  the  Pacific  off  SanU  Catalina,  where  "^""^  "^e  so  light  that  buoys  ftw  fishermen* 
it  is  known  as  the  tuna,  and  is  angled  tor  from  nets  were  made  out  of  then^  JVy*w  oflwOM  m 
small  launches  that  run  out  to  sea.  Large  ex-  the  large  tupelo,  or  "cotton*  gum.  »o  Mlled  he- 
amples,  and  they  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of  cause  tomentose  ra  all  its  more  youthful  parts. 
1,500  pounds,  fight  so  determinedly  for  freedom  Tupelo,  Batde  of.  In  March  1864,  Gen. 
that  many  hours  are  often  consumed  in  master-  N,  B,  Forrest,  at  the  head  of  r  large  force  of 
ing  them.  Although  readily  sold  when  cap'  Confederate  mounted  infantry,  advanced  from 
tured  and  much  relished  there  is  no  regular  Mississippi  and  made  a  raid  through  West  Tea- 
fishery  for  the  tunny  in  the  United  States.  nessee  to  Paducah,  Ky^  Upon  his  return  he 
Ti^Ta,  or  Banxrins.  Sec  Tekj-shbew.  assaulted  and  captured  Fort  Pillow  (jv.)  on  la 
_  .  .,.  •  ,  ,  April.  Gen.  Sturgis  set  out  from  Memphis  to 
Tnpek),  Miss^  town,  cotmty-seat  of  Lee  p„„ue  i,im,  and  was  badly  defeated  by  Forrest, 
County;  on  the  Old  Town  Credi  and  on  the  g,  cuntown  (q.v),  10  June,  and  pursued  back 
Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  to  Memrfiis,  On  5  July  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  with 
4  Birmingham  R.Kj3;  about  155  miles,  in  direct  Coj.  Gnerson's  catalry  division,  two  infantry 
Ime,  northwest  of  _Jackson._  It  is  in  an  agncul-  divisions  of  Gen.  J.   A.   Mower  and  Col.   D. 

Stural  and  stock-raising  region.  The  water  sup-  Moore,  of  the  Sixteenth  corps,  and  a  brigade  of 
Is  obtained  from  about  40  artesian  wells,  colored  troops,  under  Col.  K  Bouton,  in  all  about 
e  chref  industrial  establishinetits  are  cotton  14^00  men— 11,000  infantry  and  3.000  cavalry- 
compresses.  cotton-Kins,  flour  mHls.  spoke  facKn  ^^^  ,j£^  l^,  Grange,  Tenn.,  to  march 
nes,  fnrnrture  factones.  and  machine  shops.  The  southward  against  Forrest,  then  reported  in  the 
r^'^"'?l""v."?"^J""*S!S'"'<.''*,*'*T°°^  vicinity  of  Tupelo,  Miss.  On  the  evening  of  the 
It  has  a  high  school  and  gradrf  schools  ^p-  ^  ^^  ^f  (Srierson'a  cavalry  brigades,  when 
ulation  by  census  of  1910,  3.881.  See  Tupew.  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Confederate  cavalry 
HATTXE  OP.  iQj^g  jjf  j^  pjgjj^  ^^^  Lieut.-Col.  Hyams.  driv- 
Ta'pelo,  one  of  the  scTeral  American  trees  ing  it  back  and  mflicting  a  loss  of  35  killed  and 
of  the  genus  Nytta,  order  Comactx.  Nytsa  is  wounded,  with  a  loss  to  itself  of  four  wounded, 
found  also  in  Eastern  Asia.  They  are  swamp-  Smith  moved  on  through  Bipley,  crossed  the 
loving  trees,  with  alternate,  entire,  or  nearly  en-  Tallahatchie  River  at  New  Albany  on  the  9th, 
tire  leaves,  and  regular,  small,  greenish  flowers  and  on  the  toth  encamped  about  five  miles  north 
in  capitate  clusters,  the  fertile  blossoms  sometimes  of  Pontotoc.  Next  morning  the  march  was  re- 
solitary,  on  slender  axillary  stalks,  and  appearing  sumed  and  Pontotoc  was  found  occupied  by 
with  the  foliage.  The  drupe  is  more  or  less  oval,  McCulloch's  cavalry  bri^de,  supported  by  a 
with  a  compressed  stone.  Nyssa  syhiatica  b  the  brigade  on  a  hill  immediately  south.  The  7th 
sour  gum,  or  pepperidge,  growing  farther  north  Kansas  cavalry  were  deployed  as  skirmishers 
than  the  other  species,  and  more  apt  to  be  found  and,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  advanced 
away  from  water,  and  made  conspicuous  in  and  drove  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  and 
autumn  by  the  scarlet  of  its  foliage  and  by  the  at  the  same  time  Grierson's  cavalry,  gaining  the 
dark-blue  fruits,  which  are  a  valuable  food  for  east  side  of  the  town,  attacked  the  Confederates 
migrating  robins.  When  leafless  it  is  still  notice-  in  flank  and  drove  them  from  the  place  and  the 
able,  for  the  picturesque  growth  of  its  limbs,  hill  beyond,  leaving  several  dead  and  wounded. 
sometimes  in  round  heads,  often  horizontal,  as  if  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  joined  Forrest  and  assumed  com- 


the  many  knotty  branches  lay  in  strata.  The  mand  of  all  Uie  Confederate  forces.  Smith 
bark  is  rough  and  gray.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  remained  at  Pontotoc  on  the  lath,  and  a  recon- 
colof,  but  with  a  twisted  grain,  which  makes  it  noissance  developed  the  fact  that  the  main  Con- 
difficult  to  work.     This  tuwillingness  to  split,  federate  force  was  about  nine  miles  south  on 
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(he  Okotona  road,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  low,  northward  about  five  mites  and  went  into  camp 

swampjr  bottom,  through  which  ran  two  creeks,  tor  the  night  at  Old  Town  Creek.     The  men 

a  position  which   he  did   not  deem  prudent   to  were  settling  themselves  for  a  rest  when  sheila 

attack,  and  upon  which  he  demonstrated  only,  from  the  rear  fell  and  burst  among  them.    Bell's 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the   13th  he  marched  brigade,  with  a  battery,  had  closely  followed  the 

out  of  the  town  eastward  for  Tupelo,  18  miles  column  and  attacked;  Mower  turned  upon  them; 

distant,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.    Gen.  Crossland's  brigade  came  up  and  joined  Belt ; 

Lee,  informed  of  Smith's  movement,  ordered  it  but  both  were  repulsed  by  Mower  with  severe 

checked  before  the  railroad  wag  reached ;   For-  loss,   and  fell  back   upon   McCuUoch's   brigade, 

rest,  with  a  brigade  and  a  regiment  made  sue-  which  held  ground.    McCuIloch  was  desperately 

cessive  attacks  upon  the  rear,  which  was  covered  wounded,  Forrest  was  wounded,  and  some  prcrni- 

fay  Bouton's  colored  brigade  and  the  7th  Kansas  inent  officers  were  killed.     Smith  resumed  his 

cavalry,  but  was   repulsed  and   kept   back ;   and  march  next  morning,  followed  for  two  days  by 

Buford's   and  Chalmers'   divisions   attacked  the  two  brigades  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  reached 

train  in  flank,  causing  the  destruction  of  a  few  Memphis  00  the  23d.     Smith  had  about   14,000 

wagons,  but  were  driven  back  by  Mower's  divi-  men  engaged,  and  his  losses,  from  the  nth  (o 

sion,  which  captured  some  prisoners  and  a  battle-  the   ist^  were  77  killed,  SS9  wounded,  and  38 

flag.     At  dark  Smith  camped  at  Harrisburg,  3  missing.     The  Confederate  troops  engaged  num- 

mile  from  Tupelo,  in  good  position  on  a  knol!  bered  about  6,600;  their  losses,  as  reported  by 

almost  clear  of  trees,  beyond  which  was  a  growth  Forrest,   were   210  killed  and    1,116  wounded. 

of  timber.     Mower's  division  was  drawn  up  on  Consult:     'Official     Records,*     Vol.     XXXIX.; 

the  right  of  the  Pontotoc  toad,  on  which  the  Wyeth,  'Life  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest' ;  The  Cen- 

army  had  marched,  and  Moore's  division  on  the  tury  Company's    'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 

left  of  the  road,  with  Bouton's  colored  brigade  Civil  War,'  Vol.  IV.  E,  A   Casuan. 

on  the  extreme  left.    Meanwhile  Grierson's  cay-  Tupper,    tup'er.    Sir    Charles,    Canadian 

airy  division  had  occupied  Tupelo,  proceeded  to  gtatesiSan :  b,  Amherst.  Nova  Scoti^  2  Tuly  1821. 

destroy  the  railroad   and  was    hen  disposed  on  jje  was  graduated  fro^  Edinburgh  tlnrvereity  in 

both  ffanks  of  the  infantnr.   Early  m  the  morn mg  ^^  ^.^  ^j,^  ^  ^j  j^_p_    |^         (^^     ^^_ 

of  the  14th  Lee  ordered  Iforresf  to  attack  Smith's  ^^  ^f   medicine    in   his   native    town,   and   in 

left,  and  at  7.30  a.m.  Forrest,  havmg  dismounted  ^^y_,j^  ^^^  president  of  the  anadian  Medical 

his  entire  conimand,_made  an  impetuous  charge,  Association,    H«  entered  polIUcal   hfe  in   1835 

with  four  bngadM  in  line,  supported  by  Cha  -  ^i,en  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  the  Novia 

mers  division  and  Lyons  ^brigade.    The  assault  gcotia  Assembly,  and  there  b. '—'"  "' 

fell    upon    Moore  s    division    and    the    left    of  tb  party  in  the  adoption  of  a 
Mnw-rs,  but  failed  to  shake  either,  although        -^    •  ■     ■  • 


the  assaults  Forrest's  artillery  was  very  active,  leading  part  in  bringing  about  the  uniwi  of  the 
but  was  effectively  replied  to  by  two  Union  bat-  Canadian  provinces  and  in  the  organizaUon  of 
tenes,  whose  fire  was  so  annoymg  that  a  brigade  the  Dominion  government,  attoiding  the  Char- 
charged  them,  but  was  repulsed.  After  a  hard  lottetown  and  Quebec  conferences,  and  the  final 
struggle  of  i^  hours  Forrest  wrthdrew  from  conference  at  London.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
Moore  s  front,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded,  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  represent- 
He  now  marched  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Pontotoc  i^g  his  constituency  there  from  1867  to  1884,  from 
road,  and  advanced  m  three  lines  against  Mower,  ,887  to  1888,  and  from  1896  to  itwa  He  was 
whose  men  reserved  their  fire,  until  the  charging  president  of  the  privy  council  in  1870-2,  min- 
lines,  closed  in  mass,  were  quite  near ;  then  fster  of  inland  revenue  in  i^,  and  minister  of 
(hey  opened  upon  them  with  musketry  and  customs  in  1873,  The  Conservative  government 
canister,  driving  them  back  in  disorder;  but  being  defeated  in  the  last  named  year,  he  be- 
they  rallied  and  renewed  the  attack.  For  over  came  one  of  the  principal  organizers  and  leader.*^ 
two  hours  the  battle  raged  on  Mower's  front;  of  the  opposition,  and  brought  before  Parlia- 
then  he  ordered  his  division  to  advance,  which  ment  the  plan  of  moderate  protection  for  home 
it  did,  capturing  many  prisoners,  and  driving  industries,  subsequently  adopted  by  a  Conserva- 
Forrest  from  the  6eld  about  noon.  The  after-  tive  administration.  On  the  return  of  his  party 
noon  was  spent  in  caring  for  the  wounded  of  to  power  in  1878  he  entered  the  government  as 
both  armies  and  burying  the  dead.  About  Q  minister  of  public  works,  and  in  1879  organized 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Forrest  made  an  attack  and  became  first  minister  of  the  department  of 
upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  in-  railways  and  canals;  in  this  office  he  greatly  as- 
cluding  Bouton's  colored  brigade.  The  attack  sisted  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  easily  repulsed.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  Railway.  In  1884  he  went  to  London  as  high 
:5th  Forrest's  men  advanced  from  the  cover  of  commissioner  of  Canada,  returning  for  a  timt 


the  woods  in  front  of  Mower's  division;  Mower  in  1887-8  to   become  minister  of  finance,  but 

charged  them,  and  they  fled  to  their  horses  and  resigned  that  office  in  1888  and  resumed  his  posi- 

rodc   away.      Meanwhile   another   advance   was  tion  in  London.     In  1896  he  again  returned  to 

made  on  the  extreme  left,  held  by   Bouton's  Canada  to  enter,  the  ministry,  and  was  secre- 

brigade.    For  two  hours  there  was  sharp  artillery  tary  of  state  until  April,  when  he  became  pre- 

firing,  when  Forrest,  under  cover  of  his  guns,  mier;  but  his  party  was  defeated  in  June  of  that 

came  forward,  but  was  met  by  a  counter-charge,  year,  and  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  opposition 

led  by  Smith,  which  broke  Forrest's  line  and  in  the  House    He  lost  his  seat  at  tiie  election 

sent    it    in    retreat.      It    was    now    past    noon,  of  1900,  and  retired  from  public  life.     In  1887  be 

Smith's  ammunition  had  run  low,  and  he  had  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  the  fisheries 

a  scant   supply'  of   rations.     Grierson  had  de-  conference  at  Washington,  which  resulted  in  the 

ttroyed  somt  miles  of  railroad,  and  after  the  treaty  settling  the  fisheries  dispute.    In  1879  h« 

last   repulse   of   Forrest   Smith   moved   slowly  was  knighted  and  in  18SS  made  a  baronet. 
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TUPPEH — TURBINE 

Ti9per.    Sm    Charin   Hibb«r^    Canadian  and  Tibet;  (he  Taic  of  Siam,  and  the  Malayic  of 

■tatesmati,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  (q.v.) :  b.  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  islands.    He  groupa 

Amherst,  Mova  Scotia,  3  Aiig.  1S55.    He  was  tinder  these  nine  classes  116  dialects,  to  which 

educated  at  McGill  and  Harvard  uuiversitiea,  others    add    Acadian,  the    Basque   and   North 

taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  latter  in  1876.  American    tongues.    There    is    serious    doubt 

In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  be^an  among  philologists  as  to  whether  the  agglutina- 

the  practice  of  law  at  Halifax,  later  practismg  tive  languages  should  be  classed  as  a  group,  un~ 

in   British  Columbia.    He  was  elected  to  the  der  a  family  designation,  and  Feile,  in  his  work 

Canadian  House  in  i88a  and  re-elected  in  1883,  on  'Philology,'  published  in  1877,  expresses  the 

1887,  1891,  and  1896.    He  entered  the  Conserva-  view   that  "these  languages  are  much  too  dif- 

tive    gOTernment    as    minister    of    marine    and  ferent  to  give  any  ground  at  all  for  believing 

finance  in  1S88,  holding  that  ofEce  till  1894.    In  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  family."    See 

1895  he  was  minister  of  jtistice  and  attorney-  ETYuauiGY;    Language]    Philology;    Soemck 

general,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1896  solicitor  or  Lakcuagk;  Speech. 

geneisL    Aa  minister  of  marine,  he  obtained  the  Turban,  a  covering  of  the  head,  worn  by 

passage  of  several  acU  providing  for  the  safety  j^^i  nations  in  the  Orient,  and  of  very  various 

of  ships  and  seamen ;  as  minister  of  justice,  he  f^^rms  in  different  nations  and  different  classes  in 

dealt  ably  with  the  Manitoba  sdiool  qnestKnL  the  same  nation.    It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth 

In  1893  he   represMited  Great    Brittin  m   the  ^oimd  round  a  cap.    The  Turkish  sultan's  tur- 

Benng  Sea  arbitration  tribunal  at  Pans.  j,^  contains  three  heron's  feathers,  with  many 

Tiipi>er,  Martin  Parauhar,  English  poet:  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.    The  »-and 

b.  London  17  July  1810;  d  Albnry  29  Nov:  188*  vizier  has  two  heron's  feathers;  Other  officers 

He  was  graduated  at  Christ  CburcB,  Oxford,  m  bd  one. 

l83a;5tudiedatLincoln'sInn;vras  called  to  the  Tnrban-shell,   a    top-shell    (q.v.),    of   the 

"^[,-'1   .^b  ^  never  iiractised;  and  in  18^  genua  Turbo,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resiqnh- 

pub  ished  the  ongmal  edition  of  his  'Proverbial  Slanceto  a  Moorish  torban;  it  is  one  of  the  com- 

Philosophy.'    This  he  expanded  into  four  aerie*  moneat  ehells  in  the  stock  of  every  dealer  in 

(1839-76].    The  earlier  of  these  went  through  innkets,  polidied  to  show  its  nacreous  uudei- 

about  6b  editions.  By  1881  the  work  had  reached  fayers  or  fashioned  into  some  ornament     ' 
the  sale  of  i.ooaooo  copies  m  America.    The  •p,„u_it.'-s.    «  -t,=a  ^  f,...  1;^.:^..  ^.*v. 

n»de  Topper  ,ymm„m,  ».lh  the  Jgregously  ^       .    ^^^^^^      thibdite.,  a  delicte  iaij  and 
commonplace,  or  Ihraewho.cataly.bMrMlhe        ^,       ,       ,"»,„„„,„  proiro.Me  pSmx: 

strange  effusion  with  convictions  that  the  au-  t-v™  \_  „_  „™„j  k.,  ifwro^v^^.^  :.,  .h^i  r^  ••^ 

thor  'had  eclipsed  Solomon."    It  was  summarily  ^^^  *T?  ^""^'^  ^  Ehrenberg  m  iSjr  on  a<> 

SSed    br^Svie<;ersrwrodirf™ideTy    anJ  jr°*  ™HW ';.';,'*L",K„';i,.^'°SSfi™ 

deyeily,  aid  for  the  y4is  ot  it.  popnlar  Jncces.  *'?  X'^T^'''Z%y  £l,  „?^.S  S™ 

ST„1,'h£,'S'v  K»,S"in°'l5.a?erf±  .'=  »  ™t?'.nd"ieSH.  in'Zrial  ^JlT 

SirSd'&a.5tc»ie?S'M?'iis;  rSH3=SiSi 

tix^^iiSS'^s^Ti^  Mil  HcSH  HHHFss^ 

theajtobiogmphical  <My  Life  a.  a.  A.thor.  £nX?eTK™3».flS'p,hS5ly"S 

\uuioj.  ^g  character  of  the  alimentary  canal,  namely, 

Tvn,  too'ra,  or  Tooca,  Siberi^a  tributary  (i)  Polycladida,  m  which  the  intestinal  branches 

of  the  Tobol,  78  miles  west  of  Tobolsk.    Its  are  nnmeroua,  radiating  from  a  common  cavity 

length  b  300  miles.  above  the  pharynx;  all  are  marine.     (2)   Tn- 

Tnra'niBn,  3  designation  applied  to  the  so-  chdida,  in  which  the  intestine  has  three  main 
called  agglutinative  family  of  languages— that  branches,  extending  one  anteriad  and  two 
is,  languages  in  which  no  proper  inflection  exists,  posleriad  from  the  pharynit.  (3)  RhabdoeaMa, 
but  in  which  pronouns  are  made  to  adhere  to  the  m  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  straight  and 
root  of  the  verb  to  form  the  conjugation,  and  simple  or  at  most  slightly  lobed.  Almost  all 
prepositions  to  substantives  to  form  the  dc-  species  are  hermaphroditic,  altliough  m  many 
clensian.  There  must  be  no  proper  incorpora-  male  and  female  organs  are  in  activity  at  auc- 
tion between  the  root  and  the  adhering  word;  cessive  periods  rather  than  synchronously.  The 
the  two  must  simply  lie  side  by  side,  agglutinated  reproductive  system  is  always  complex.  In 
or  "glued*  together,  but  one  must  not  modify  many  instances  sperm  masses  are  introduced  into 
the  form  of  the  other.  The  Tnranian  languages  the  body  of  a  second  individual  by  subcutaneous 
are  agglutinative,  while  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  injection,  being  implanted  in  the  skin  at  any 
langfuages  are  inflectional,  and  the  term  Tura-  point  and  compelled  thus  to  make  their  way 
nian  is  made  to  include  every  language  otAmer-  through  the  tissues  to  the  proper  location, 
ica,  Asia,  and  Europe  that  is  not  Aryan  or  TnrTrine,  in  mechanics,  a  word  meaning: 
Semitic,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  and  its  literally  that  which  spins  or  whirls  aromid;  a 
related  dialects.  (See  Chinese  Language  and  wheel  which  revolves  hy  the  aid  of  water,  air  or 
ijTERATtTBE.)  Max  Muller  divides  the  Turanian  steam  and  thus  furnishes  motive  power  ^r 
languages  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Northern  machinery.  Although  the  steam-turbine  is  as 
aiid  the  Southern.  In  the  Northern  he  includes  old  as  the  Christian  civilization  it  is  only  within 
five  classes,  the  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,  the  last  half  century  that  it  has  been  fully  de- 
Finnic,  and  Samoyedic.  He  divides  the  South-  veloped.  The  ordinary  turbine  with  which  we 
€m  into  four,  the  Taniulic  or  Dravidian  Ian-  arc  most  familiar  is  the  horizontal  water  whed 
guages  of  the  Dekkan,  the  dialects  of  Bhotan,  made  to  revolve  by  the  escape  of  water  througji 
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orifices,  nnder  the  influence  of  pressure  derived 
from  a  falL 

Healer-Turbine  Types.— There  are  three  rec- 
OEoized  types ofthe  water-turbine,  (i)  the  rad- 
ial; (a)  axial;  (3)  combined  or  mixed-Bow. 
Turtinc  wheels  are  made  in  various  siies  from 
5  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  still  larger  sizes  for 
extraordinary  purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful water-turbines  in  the  world  are  those  in- 
stalled in  1894-5  fof  utilising  the  power  of  Niag- 
ara Falls  Cq.v.).  The  supply  of  water  to  the 
'.urbine  is  regulated  by  a  gate  or  gates,  which 
can  partially  or  entirely  close  the  orifice  where 
the  water  enters  or  leaves.  The  speed  of  a  tur- 
bine is  regulated  by  opening  and  closil^  the  gate 
which  admits  the  water.  Where  the  |>ower  used 
fluctuates,  the  speed  will  fluctuate  unless  some 
method  is  adopted  to  adapt  the  power  developed 
to  the  power  utilized.  This  is  usually  done  by 
means  of  a  governor,  which  is  so  devised  that 
when  little  power  is  being  used  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  speed  will  actuate  it  to  close  partly 
theg9te,and  when  much  power  is  being  used  the 
decrease  in  speed  will  actuate  it  to  open  the 
gate  wider. 

High  and  Low  i'rewiwv.— Turbines  are  di- 
vided into  high  and  low  pressure,  the  former 
being  relatively  small,  revolving  at  a  high  speed, 
driven  by  elevated  heads  of  water.  The  low 
presBcre  turbines  are  relatively  larger,  contain  a 
larger  volume,  and  run  at  a  lower  rate.  In  the 
Black  Forest,  Germany,  turbines  are  running 
with  heads  of  7a  and  554  feet,  and  having  diam- 
eters of  ao  and  13  mchea  respectively.  Low 
Cessure  turbines  perform  excellent  duty_  with 
rgc  volumes  of  water  having  only  g  inches 
head. 

Thf  Radial  Turbine.—  In  radial  turbines  the 
water  ia  passing  through  the  wheel  flows  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
or  approximately  radially.  The  water  may  flow 
inward  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  or 
outward  from  the  centre  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence. The  best  known  type  of  the  inward  flow 
is  the  Francis  turbine,  and  of  the  outward  flow 
the  FoumesTon  turbine. 

The  Axiai  Turbine,  or  parallel  flow  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  one  in  which  the  water  flows 
through  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  rotation.  The  water  may  flow  from 
the  top  downward  or  from  the  bottom  upward. 
The  best  known  type  of  the  downward  How  is 
the  Jonval  turbine. 

The  Combined  Turbine,  or  mixed  flow,  is  any 
combination  of  the  radial  or  axial ;  that  is,  the 
water  may  flow  inward  and  up  or  down  or  out- 
ward and  up  or  down.  Still  another  classifica- 
tion is  made  to  distinguish  reaction  turbines 
from  impulse  turbines.  In  the  reaction  tur- 
bine all  parts  are  filled  widi  moving  water,  while 
in  the  impulse  turbine  the  buckets  or  other  parts 
are  only  partly  occupied  by  the  water  passing 
over  them,  the  atmosphere  having  access  to 
the  remaining  space.  A  reaction  turbine  is 
driven  by  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  water, 
which  may  be  under  a  certain  static  pressure, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflow  takes  place  under 
pressur^  since  the  wheel  is  always  filled  with 
water.  In  the  impulse  turbine  the  inflow  takes 
place  freely  against  air  pressure  only.  Most 
turbines  are  built  ou  the  reaction  principle. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of  water  tur- 
bines see  Hydbaulics;   Waies-wheeu 


The  Ste<Mi'TuTbiM.-^TAe  earlieat  known 
steam-turbine  was  that  invented  by  Hero  whidi 
is  described  in  an  Alexandrian  manuscript  of 
about  ISO  B.C  This  was  not  a  practical  invei^ 
tion,  however,  being  merely  a  toy.  Little  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  turbine  up  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Branca  made  an  impulse  sleam-tnrbine  in 
1624,  and  Edward  Somerset  followed  with  a  de- 
vice in  165a  The  French  engineer  Toumaire  is 
entitled  to  particiUar  mention  as  having  in  1853 
indicated  the  capabilities  of  the  steam-turbine. 
But  the  general  introduction  of  the  steam-tur- 
bine since  iSgo  is  due  to  the  Swedish  engineer, 
De  Laval,  and  to  C.  A.  Parsons.  Thus  it  is  ac^ 
knowledged  that  the  progress  of  the  stean-tur- 
bine  is  wholly  modem  and  mainly  recent  Only 
after  evolutioa  of  the  modem  tnatliematical 
swences  could  its  action  be  understood  and  the 
machine  be  properly  designed;  only  after  mod- 
ern tools  and  methods  of  mechanical  construc- 
tion had  become  refined  could  it  be  built  in  safe 
and  economical  forms.  The  influence  of  the 
Hero  toy  or  Alexandrian  invention  upon  mod- 
em engineering  is  shown  to  have  been  of  great 
value.  The  Hero  idea  lay  dormant  during 
nearly  2,000  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
days  of  Greek  philosophy  and  modem,  practically 
applied,  science. 

Modern    Devehpmenf. —  Steam-turbines   are 
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heat  engines,  converting  the  calorific  energy  of 
the  steam  into  directly-available  mechanical  en- 
ergy. From  another  point  of  view  they  are 
analogous  to  hydraulic  turbines,  and  in  design, 
construction  and  operation,  arc  controlled  t>y 
the  same  ultimate  principle*.  To-day  the  tur- 
bine is  more  nearly  a  'perfect  steam-engine* 
than  any  other  known  type,  so  far  as  its  design 
and  construction  are  concerned.  As  in  the  case 
of  hydraulic  turbines  the  steam-turbine  is  di- 
vided into  classes ;  the  two  principal  ones  being 
action  and  reaction  turbines;  and  each  of  these 
classes  is  subdivided  accordingly  as  the  turbine 
is  composed  of  a  single  wheel  or  of  several 
wheels,  traversed  successively  by  the  steam  in 
course  of  expansion.  Amonij  reaction  turbines 
(compared  in  hydraulics  to  the  Jonval  turbine) 
of  which,  as  multiple  machines,  the  prototype  is 
the  Parsons  turbine,  the  steam  is  only  partially 
expanded  in  the  distribution,  and  acquires  its 
full  expansion  in  the  movable  wheel.  The 
steam  therefore  acts  on  the  blades  at  once  by  its 
pressure  and  its  velocity.  In  the  action  turbine 
the  steam  only  acts  on  the  movable  wheels  by 
its  velocity.  Each  wheel  revolves  in  a  casing 
in  which  the  pressure  is  uniform.  Action  tur- 
bines revolve  at  a  less  velocilj;  than  reaction 
turbines.  There  are  now  recognized  three  ways 
of  utilizing  steam  for  the  transformation  of  heat 
into  useful  work:     (i)    By  directing  a  jet  oE 
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steun  on  to  movable  olyecti,  such  as  the  blades  at  the  best  shape  of  steam  nozzle,  the  ratio  of 
of  fan*,  or,  in  reaction  wheels,  by  allowing  the  expansion  required  should  be  first  decided,  and 
deam  passage  itself  to  revolve;  (.2)  by  con-  the  area  of  entrance  — A  in  Fig.  1 —  should  bear 
denaiag  steun  in  a  cylinder,  and  allowinjc  the  a  relation  to  the  oriiice,  B,  in  direct  proportion 
external  atmospheric  pressure  to  force  a  piston  to  the  increased  volume  of  steam  when  ex- 
inward  ;  (3)  by  cutting  off  slices  of  higb-pres-  panded.  The  curve  of  nozzle  walls  is  calculated 
sure  steam,  and  expanding  in  the  cylinders  of  to  allow  gradual  expansion,  until  maximum  ve- 
tiK  modem  reciprocating  engine.  The  present-  locity,  due  to  initial  pressure  energy,  is  attained. 
day  steam-turbine  designer,  however,  is  merely  Fig.  I  shows  an  example  of  wliat  is  found  to 
concerned  with  the  Arat  and  oldest  method.  take  place  in  an  incorrectly  shaped  nozzle.     The 

Thr  ImfiitUe  Sttam-Turbine. —  The  simplest  steam  particles  rebound  from  the  walls  as  shown 
possible  steam  impulse  turbine  must  consist  es-  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  meeting  at  a  a  a  a  form 
sentiatly  of  a  fixed  nozzle  guiding  a  jet  of  steam  points  of  greatest  pressure.  Turning  ^ain  to 
on  to  vanes  arranged  at  a  periphery  of  a  rotating  Fig.  3,  if  the  length,  C,  is  too  great,  there  will 
wheel  in  a  very  similar  way  to  the  buckets  ot  be  retardation  of  flow  due  to  the  skin  friction, 
the  water-wheel;  but  to  turn  this  wheel  ef-  and  if  C  is  too  short  the  steam  wiH  not  have 
ficieatly  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make  the  noz>  time  to  expand  completely.  The  area  at  A, 
lie  of  suitable  dimensions  and  shape  for  the  then,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  steam  to  be 
work  to  be  d(»e,  but  to  form  the  vanes  or  buck-    passed ;  the  area,  B,  on  final  pressure  required, 

and  the  length,  C,  on 
the  velocity  of  flow 
due  to  the  difference 
between  initial  and 
final  pressures.  The 
best  shape  for  wheel 
vane  faces  is  undoubt- 
edly as  nearly  a  semi- 
circle as  is  permitted 
by  the  angle  of  the 
■    "n  Fig.  3.  This 

the  maximum  poss 
ble.  While  being  of 
sufScient  area  to  re- 
verse the  direction  of 
current  without  shock 
or  eddy,  diese  vanes 
should  be  short,  so  as 
to  minimize  skin  fric- 
tion, and  the  edges 
should  be  sharp  to 
avoid  blanketing  the 
nozzle.  The  most  ef- 
ficient mean  speed  of 
vanes  is  Just  under 
half  the  velocity  of 
the  steam  current, 
thus  leaving  the  ex- 
hausted molecules  rel- 
atively motionless. 
For  this  reason  single 
disk  turbines  must  re- 
1  volve  at  enormous 
speed  and  be  geared 
down  for  driving  or- 
dinary machinery.  For 


the  newest  vertical   recipi 
t  of  tlK  ume  cipuily.) 


Comparative  iliei  o{  Tutblne  uul  Redpcocatins  Enginea,     (Dui  outline  ahovri  one    example,      a       lO-inch 

.  .,._    _._.__.   _.., . .gine*,    enSosing   a    Pitsons    turbine-generator    De        Laval        turbine 

working  at  70  pounds' 

ets  of  the  wheel  so  that  they  make  the  best  pressure  revolves  14,000  times  per  minute, 
possible  use  of  the  steam  as  delivered  from  the  The  Malliple-Stefi  /'Jo it,— Geared  motors  are 
nozzle.  The  function  of  the  nozzle  is  to  convert  avoided  by  most  engineers,  and  so  tlie  multiple- 
the  whole  available  energy  of  the  steam  into  step  steam-turbine  was  devised  as  a  means  for 
mass  velocity  in  the  required  direction.  It  reducing  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  driving  ma- 
should,  therefore,  be  designed  so  as  to  expand  chinery  direct.  This  idea  was  first  developed  by 
the  steam  to  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the  C.  A.  Parsons  during  1884-7.  The  earliest  Par- 
wheel  chamber  before  the  delivery  on  the  vanes,  sons  parallel  flow  turbine  was  a  collection  of 
If  the  nozzle  is  improperly  formed,  either  the  zigzag  nozzles  whose  walls  were  formed  by  pro-i 
expansion  will  not  be  complete  and  the  jet  will  jecting  rings  of  blades  intermcshing,  and  so  ar- 
burst  into  a  cloud  at  the  orifice,  or  eddy  currents  ranged  that  the  'zigs*  were  fixed  to  the  inner 
will  be  set  up  within  the  nozzle  itself,  and  re-  circumference  of  a  stationary  hollow  cylinder 
tardation  of  now  will  be  the  result    To  arrive    and  the  *zags*  to  the  outer  circumference  of  a 
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rotable  cylinder.    The  modem  Parsons  turbines  Prof  Curtis  believes  in   few  wlieel*  of  large 

from  which  such  notably   economit^a.!   steaming  diameter.    Prof.  A.  Ratrau,  of  I^ris,  has  worited 

results  have  been  obtained  differ  from  the  ear-  out  a  multiple  step  impulse  ateam-turbiae,  con- 

liest  —  apart   from  improvements  in  mechanical  sisting-  of  a  number  of  Pellon  or  Lavsl  vheela 

and  constructional  detail  —  only  in  the  alteration  arranged  in  series  on  a  shaft,  each  wheel  re- 

of  the  contour  of  the  steam  passages  or  nozzles  volving    in    a    separate    chamber.     Distributing 

from  a  zigzag  to  a  sinuous  shape.    Instead  of  nozzles  convey  ihe  steam  to  the  wheel  vanes, 

turning  slurp  comers  the  steam  now  traverses  and  the  whole  of  the  expansion  is  accomplished 

flowing  curves,  and  Ihe  cross  sectional  area  of  within  the  fixed  nozzles.    The  steam  leaves  the 

steam  channels  increases  in  nearly  exact  propor-  chambers  at  almost  the  same  pressure  at  which 

tion  to  the  growing  volume  of  steam  as  it  ex-  it  enters,  the  wheel  vanes  merely  receiving  the 

pands  to  the  exhaust  pressure,  the  collective  impulse  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  particles; 

areas  at  each  stage  fulfilling  more  closely  the  there  is  therefore  in  this  case  no  tendency  to 

conditions  for  a  perfect  nozzle,  as  previously  leakage  and  no  necessity  for  clearance, 
mentioned.     But  as  expansion  takes  place  both  The  Dow  Turbine. — The  turbine  invented  by 

within  fixed  and  moving  blades,  as  the  whole  Dow  is  an  inward-flow  wheel  with  concentric 

passage  is  one  continuous  nozzle,  the  clearances  sets  of  guides  and  vanes  in  series,  and  is  said  to 

and  workmanship  must  be  of  the  finest  to  min-  have    attained    33,000    revolutions    per    niEnute, 

imize  Inkage,  which  in   the  earlier  machines  working    regularly    at    25,000.    consnmtag    4$ 

caused  serious  trouble.  pounds   of  steam  per  horse-power  per   nour. 

Prof.   Curtis,  of  New  York,  has   designed  The  Dow  turbine,  as  built  tor  work  m  connec- 


A  cornpjrative  elenrton  of  a  j.ooo  Idlowutt  itum-eogiDi    direct-con necled    to    ■    gcnEialor,   and   a    S,i>Oi 
Kilowatt    Curtia    Meiini-tiubine   conoecled   to   a  gcnciator,  Bbowisg  cconamy  of  ipacc 

large  steam-turbines  which  follow  Parsons'  tion  with  the  Howell  torpedo,  gives  an  average 
very  closely  in  theory,  but  are  differently  worked  of  about  11  H,  P.  in  coming  up  to  speed  in 
out  mechanically.  Few  revolving  disks  of  com-  regular  working,  at  60  pounds  steam-pressure, 
paratively  large  diameter  are  arranged,  and  the  and  weighs  from  100  to  150  pounds,  or  not  far 
fixed  steam  nozzles  only  play  upon  part  of  their  from  13  pounds  per  horse-power.  Its  fly-wheel 
periphery,  in  some  cases  only  two  nozzles  being  rim  attains  a  speed  of  nearly  7  miles  a  minute 
employed  on  the  first  disk.  Provision  is  made  at  10,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  designer 
for  altering  the  nozzle  areas  according  to  load  estimates  its  power  at  150  pounds  steam-pressure 
by  opening  or  closing  their  tapered  walls,  thus  and  the  same  speed  at  40  H,  P.,  or  one  horse- 
to  a  certain  extent  permitting  correct  mainte-  power  to  375  pounds  weight,  and  states -that 
nance  of  expansion  ratios  for  varying  steam  this  may  be  still  further  reduced  to  the  extraor- 
pressures  and  loads.  Prof.  Curtis  argues  that  dinary  minimum  of  2!^  pounds  weight  per 
his  arrangement  of  a  few  large  nozzles  and  horse-power,  a  figure  within  the  estimated  allow- 
wheels  in  series  lessens  the  percentage  of  waste  able  maximum  for  use  in  aeronautic  work. 
through  spilling  of  steam.  In  order  to  reduce  These  engines  have  been  successfully  employed 
the  revolutions  per  minute  as  far  as  possible,  in  driving  electric  machinery  and  in  "spinning" 
Mr,  Parsotis  appears_  to  advocate  a  large  num-  the  •fly*  of  the  Howell  torpedo.  For  altemat- 
ber  of  turbines  in  series  of  small  diameter,  while  tng  electric  currents,  this  system  possesses  the 
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peculiar  advantage  of  permitting  a  "dToamo'  to         Tnrtnne  Navigation.     The  application  of 

be    employed    having   but    two    poles.    la   the  steam-turbines  (see  Tubbik£}  to  torpedo  boats. 

United  States,  the  substitution  of  the  Dow  tur-  destroyers,  gunboats,  and  cruisers,  is  to  be  an- 

bine  for  the  systems  previously  in  use  for  spin*  ticipated  from  their  unique  capacity  for  develop- 

ning  torpedos,  has  brought  down  the  weight  and  ing  great  power  and  high  speed  with  lig^t  and 

volume  of  machinery  from  the  earlier  ininimuni  compact   machinery.    The  conditions   in   a   fast 

of  360  pounds  and  tiiree  cubic  feet  per  machine  passenger  steamer  are  favorable  to  the  econtwm- 

to  55  pounds  and  one  cubic  foot  cal  application  of  steam-turbines,  and  in  soch 

Fnture  Possibilities. —  Enormous  oppoTtu-  steamers  the  smoothness  of  their  rumiing  will 
nities  are  still  open  for  the  further  development  be  a  strong  recommendation.  C.  A.  Parsons, 
of  the  steam-turbine.  The  direction  which  these  who  has  made  remarkable  developments  in  the 
improvements  must  lake  is  shown  by  experi-  steam-turbine,  claims  many  advantages  for  the 
mental  research,  and  the  way  is  clearly  visible  to  marine  turbine  engine.  Among  these  many  ad- 
all  scientific  designers  and  inventors.  It  is  eas-  vantages  he  gives  the  following:  (1)  increased 
ily  shovm  that  there  are  two,  and  practically  speed;  (2)  increased  economy  of  steam;  {3) 
only  two,  ways  of  securing  further  gain  in  the  increased  carrying  power  of  vessel;  (4)  increased 
efficiency  of  the  turbine,  the  one  involving  the  facilities  for  navigating  shallow  waters;  (s)  in- 
refinement  of  the  construction  of  the  machine,  creased  stability  of  vessel;  (6)  increased  safety 
the  other  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  work-  to  machinery  for  war  purposes;  (7)  reduced 
irg  fluid.  The  method  is  simple  in  its  require-  weight  of  machinery;  (8)  reduced  space  occu- 
ments,  but  the  practical  meeting  of  these  require-  pied  by  machinery;  (9)  reduced  initial  cost; 
ments  _may  mvolve  some  difikulties.  The  fio)  reduced  cost  of  attendance  on  machinery; 
adaptation  of  the  machine  to  driving  high-speed  tii)  diminished  cost  of  upkeep  of  machinery; 
machinery,  to  the  turning  of  the  armature  or  the  (^la)  largely  reduced  vibration;  {13)  reduced 
field  of  the  dynamo,  to  the  purposes  of  the  size  and  weight  of  screw  propellers  and  shaft- 
marine  engineer,  present  promising  problems,  ing.  It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that 
Their  solution  is  already  well  advanced,  in  most  ibe  larger  the  scale  on  which  the  engines  are 
cases,  and  we  already  know  that  the  turbine  made,  the  sitripler  is  the  construction,  the  higher 
may  be  made  of  use  in  the  operation  of  machin-  the  steam  ef&iency,  ind  the  lower  the  speed 
ery,  as  of  alternating  current  generators  in  mul-  of  rotation. 

liple,  where  the  difficulties  with  other  motors  are         The    Turbinia  Experiments.— In    1894    the 

found  to  be  singular  and  serious.    These  advan-  steam-turbine  had  developed  to  snch  an  extent 

tages  are  illustrated  by  the  engine-trials  and  sci-  that    a    syndicate    was    formed    to    apply    the 

entifically  osndtKted  investigations  lately  effected,  turbine  to  marine  work,  and  a  vessel,  appropri- 

The  trend  of  progress  is  also  toward  the  ap-  ately  named  the  Turbinia,  was  built  to  develop 

plication  of  Bpecially  designed  and  constructed  high  speed  and  to  secure  detemiinaiive  mea- 

turbines  to  special  uses.    It  is  probable  that,  surea  of  the  value  of  steam-turbines  in  drrving 

gradirally,  forms  -will  be  adapted  prticulariv  to  the  screw-propeller.    The  first  outcome  of  the 

use  in  electric  light  and  power  *plants.»    The  experiment  on  the  Turbinia  was  the  discovery 

regulation  and  adjustment  of  speeds  constitute  of  a  previously  unsuspected  cause  of  inefficiency 

a  problem,  already  satisfactorily  solved  in  «ome  at  high  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  screw  such  as 

cases,  but  which  requires  Some  forlhcr  consider-  wereadopted  in  this  construction — "cavitation* 

ation   in   adaptation  of  satisfactory   regulating  by  centrifugal   action  about  the   screw,  which 

mechanism  to  some  special  forms  of  turbmc  and  worked  in  a  self-created  cave  in  the  midst  of  the 

to  some  special  uses.    The  promise  would  seem  water,  throwing  out  the  water  faster  than  it 

to  be  the  introduction  very  widely  of  a  new  could    flow    into  the    space  by  the  action   of 

type  of  prime  mover  which  adapts  itself  in  a  gravity,  even  reinforced  by  the  often  still  mor« 

peculiarly  happy  manner  to  purposes  to  whidi  active  tendency  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  caused. 

the  common  forms  of  stMm-engine  are  not  likely  it  was  only  when  the  speed  of  rotations  of 

to  prove  as  perfectly  satisfactory.    The  indica-  the  screws  had  been  reduced  to  2,000  revolutions 

tions  are  that  the  supply  of  power  bf  means  of  per  minute,  and  after  they  were  set  in  series  erf 

this  motor  will  be  made  as  low  as  with  the  best  3  on  the  same  shaft,  that  the  little  boat  made 

typesof  reciprocating  engine  and  possibly  lower;  her  fMious  run  and  atlained  a  speed  of  32H 

while  its  simplicity  of  plan  and  ease  of  construe-  knots  an  hour,  and  later  of  34j^.    The  trials  ot 

tion  would  seem  to  insure  freedom  from  liability  the  Turbinia  were  reported  as  follows: 
to  either  accident  or  depreciation  of  value  to  any         t-j^^  mechanical  friction  of  the  turbines  is 

important  extent  for  long  periods  of  time.    The  particularly  small,  and  the  work  spent  on  fric- 

theory,  design,  construction  and  use  of  the  ma-  tion  is  not  materially  increased  by  increasing. 

chine  are  so  well  understood  and  the  real  so  the  range  of  expansion.    This  allows  the  steam' 

closely  approaches  the  ideal  that  the  enginew  to  be  profitably  expanded  much   farther  than 

may  readily  see  his  way  toward  the  solution  of  would  be  useful  or  even  practical  in  an  engine 

any  practical  problem  of  design  that  may  be  of  an  ordinary  kind.    Apart  from  questions  of 

presented,  while  he  also  may  as  readily  see  a  friction  the  addition  of  weight  and  bulk  to  al- 

remedy  for  any  observed  defect  of  efficiency  or  )ow  for  this  extended  expansion  would  be  enor- 

of    mechanical    action.    The    perfection    of   the  mous  in  the  ordinary  engine;  in  the  turbine  it 

turbine  is  now  being  made  the  task  of  an  im-  is  very  moderate.    Steam   is   expanded   nearly 

mense  number  of  learned  men  of  science,  of  200-fold  in  the  Turbinia  and  this  is  accomplished 

able  practitioners  and  of  skilful  constructors,  with  engines  which  are  much  lighter  than  re- 

ProbaDly  never,  in  the  history  of  engineering,  ciprocating  engines  of  the  same  power,  althougb 

was  so  simple  a  machine  made  the  object  of  in-  in    these   the  expansion    would  be  much  less 

vcstigatioQ  of  so  large  a  number  of  able  men,  complete.    Rough    weather    was  ^ 


,   constructors,    engineers   and   men  01     some  of  the  trials,  but  tiie  Turbinia  proved  to 

science.    See  also  Steam  and  Steam-engine.         be  a  good  sea  boat.    The  machinery  worked 
Gakdineb  D.  Hiscox,  M.  E.        with  perfect  smoothness,  the  screws  djd  not  ■'"^ 


s  d)d  not  laoe 
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and  the  bearings  reiqaiaed  perfectly  cool  rate  data  on  which  the  performance  of  the  tur- 
throushout  From  first  to  last  during  the  whole  bine  might  be  obtained,  the  King  Edward  wa* 
of  the  trials,  there  was  no  hitch  whatever  or  modeled  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
difficult  of  any  kind  in  the  action  of  the  tur-  size  and  same  general  design  as  the  paddle 
bine.  Some  20  were  made  under  various  condi-  steamer  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  crack 
tions  as  to  speed,  the  range  of  speeds  tested  steamers  running  on  the  route  for  which  tlie 
extending  from  6^  knots  to  32ii  knots.  Two  King  Edward  was  designed.  The  latter,  is, 
successive  runs  on  the  measured  mde  m  oppo-  however,  of  slightly  greater  draft  and  more 
site  directions  m  smooth  water  and  at  the  displacement.  The  weight  of  the  motors,  con- 
slack  of  the  tide  gave  the  following  data:  densera,  steam  pipes,  auxiliaries  connected  with 
TRIAL  OF  TUSBiNiA.  '^^  propcliing  machinery,  shafting,  propellers, 
X'        -  .1.    ~!i     s«.  ..^.i    ,^i£  —  .  .—~,j  »rfoi  etc,   is  66  tons;    which  works   out  at  about 

Time  on  the  taiic,  fifst  tnu,   took   aeci  second  tnal,  i_   ,J    ..l  ■!_..'  ■    j-     ,    j    i_  t 

,10  Bet.  '      y"  i,g](   tfig   weight   per   mdicated   horse-power   of 

CofTapo-iding  ipied  in  knot!,  &nt  trial,  31.791  second  the  engines  required  for  paddle  Steamers  of  the 

Me^M-^i  knot,,  3a.?6.  ?"'.\'>'P,u      A"°"?«'"  "d^n^f  fi«"«d   to  the 

RcvolntiMi  per  nioute,  of   Ugh   presun  and  inter-  boat  by  the  adoption  Of  the  turbine  engines  is 

mediite  ahBtt,  3^30.  increased  deck  space  for  passengers. 

vquare  Inch.  boiler  of  the  ordinary  type,  20  feet  long  by  16 

Ste»"  prtame  on  idmiaiipn  to  high  {ircMure  turbine,  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.    There  are  four  fur- 

GritLiT^n^loTctobokl^  mtttt  (inge,  T«  ineh.  ""ces  at  each  end,  made  to  work  under  forced 

_,  ,  ,    ,    ,    -        ,  ■        .  ,        J  oraft    with    ctosed    stokehold.    For    purposes 

The  speed  readied  during  this  trial,  32.76  o£  comparison,  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  under 
knots,  m  the  mean  was  the  highest  recorded  these  conditions  might  be  set  down  roughly  at 
ior  any  vesseL  It  la  greatly  m  excess  of  the  ji^jut  3,000  indicated  horse-power.  It  is,  how- 
ipeed  hitherto  reached  for  a  boat  so  small  as  „^^  i^  the  steam-turbine— the  first  engine  to 
the  Turbmia.  It  is  dear  that  the  exceptional  realize  the  dream  of  a  perfect  steam-driven  rt>- 
apeed  developed  m  the  Turbima:  has  been  ,3^  engiiw  — that  the  chirf  interest  in  the 
•diicveii  without  sacrifice  of  economy,  and  that  ^raft  it  centred.  The  principle  of  the  turbine 
the  substitution  of  turbines  driving  high-speed  i,  fortunately  simple  enough  to  make  it  easy 
acrews  in  pUce  of  redprocating  engines  driving  ^f  explanation.  Inside  the  cylinder  to  which 
screws  of  much  more  moderate  speed  is  not  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  led  is  a  drum  or 
attended  with  increased  consumption  of  steam  hollow  shaft  studded  with  row  upon  row  of 
"  Sr  as  fast  ninning  is  concerned.'  Wades  or  vanes,  aU  set  at  an  angle  to  the  flow 
^  ^K  ^'f'/  nestroyer.—  The  success  of  the  ^f  the  steam  as  the  sails  of  a  windmill  are 
Turbinia  led  to  the  construction  in  1899,  of  a  e^t  to  the  breeze.  It  is  apparent  that  the  rush 
naval  «torpedo-l»at  destroyer."  Viper,  and  this  ^f  gteam,  deflected  from  its  course,  by  the  first 
craft,  only  210  feet  m  length,  of  375  tons  dis-  ro^  ^t  blades,  would  not  reach  the  next  in  such 
placement,  developing  11.000  horse-power,  on  ^  direction  as  would  allow  it  to  do  its  work 
I^ooo  square  feet  of  heating,  and  379  feet  °^  effectively.  To  meet  this  difficulty  there  are, 
grate  surface,  in  water-tube  boilers,  with  steam  between  each  row  of  the  working  blades,  a 
at  175  pounds  by  gauge;  at  1^50  revolutions  ,0^  ^f  gnide-blades  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the 
of  the  turbmes,  made  over  37  knots,  above  43  cylinder  easing  and  set  at  the  reverse  angle, 
miles  an  hour.  The  contract  speed  was  35  These  blades  are  stationary,  and  their  sole  pur- 
knots.  The  turbines  were  two  high  and  two  ^^^  [^  to  again  alter  the  direction  of  the  flow 
low  pressure,  each  dnving  a  separate  shaft  car-  ^f  (de  gi^^^  gnj  ^ring  it  back  to  the  straight 
lymg  two  propellers.  The  turbmes  were  35  course  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  before 
and  50  inches  m  diameter.  No  vibration  was  n  ^^^ts  the  next  succeeding  row  of  working 
produced  by  the  engines,  and  the  engine-room  blades.  The  tops  of  the  revolving  blades  reach 
was  so  quiet  that  it  was,  hardly  possible  to  nearly  to  the  outer  casing  of  the  cylinder,  and 
realize  the  presence  of  engmes  developing  over  the  stationary  blades  prwject  inward  until  they 
KWJOo  horse-power.  Here,  as  in  all  craft  of  the  almost  scrape  the  revolving  shaft  or  drum.  A 
•ort,  the  extraordinary  perfonnance  in  power  sgrjes  of  turbine  wheels  on  one  shaft  are 
production,  once  all  is  understood,  is  that  of  (^ug  constituted,  each  one  complete  in  itself, 
the  boilers;  that  of  a  horse-power  for  each  VA  ijke  a  parallel-flow  water-turbine;  but,  unlike 
aquare  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  from  each  ^  watcr-turbln^  the  steam,  after  performing 
Muare  foot  of  grate  about  30  net  horse-power,  its  work  in  each  turbine,  passes  on  to  the  next. 
This  IS  probably  the  most  extraordinary  phe-  preserving  its  longitudinal  velocity  without 
nomenon  in  this  or  any  other  example  of  ma-  shock,  gradually  falling  in  pressure  on  passbg 
nne  engineering.  For  warships  of  the  destroyer  through  each  row  of  blades,  and  gradually  ex- 
class  the  absolute  maximum  of  possible  speed  panding.  There  is  no  rubbing  friction  and  no 
IS  the  first  thing  to  be  desired,  and  the  ex-  wearing  parts  except  the  bearmgs  on  which  the 
penditure  necessary  to  secure  the  extra  speed  main  shaft  o  ■  -  -  ■ 
IS  a  matter  of  comparatively  small   importance.  Following 

The  Turbine  PoMenger-Steamshtp. —  In  igoi  tiyg  trials: 
the  turbine  for  passenger  steamships  was  first 
adopted  on  the  King  Edward  VII.,  a  passenger 
steamer  of  a  type  in  common  use  on  the  Clyde, 
built  by  William  Denny  Bros.,  of  Dum- 
barton, Scotland.  The  builders,  the  Parsons 
Turtxne  Company,  and  a  captain  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  Clyde  passenger  trade   and   the 

steamers  by  which  it  is  carried,  were  all  equally        coniumntfon  tituna  itcwl         iSiotu. 

interested  in  the  venture.    To  insure  that  accu-  Average  ^■,  .Iji  fciloM.  iSjiKoti 
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TURBIT  —  TURBKNE 

Tbe  success  of  the  King  Edward  was  so  uated  In  1852  at  the  military  acadenty  for  officer* 
pronounced  that  arrangements  were  at  once  of  the  general  staff.  After  the  Crimean  war,  in 
nude  to  construct  other  vessels  of  the  same  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 
type,  to  be  engined  also  with  the  Parsons  tur-  Imperial  Guards,  he  removed  to  the  United 
bine.  Steam-turbines  of  great  size  and  power  States  and  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
are  likely  soon  to  be  produced  for  marine  neering.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was 
purposes,  now  that  their  performance  has  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  igth  Illinois  volun- 
found  so  satisfactory,  and  their  construction  on  teere  and  came  to  command  a  brigade  under 
a  laiKe  scale  will  enable  the  engineer  promptly  Gen.  Bnell  in  Tennessee.  He  proposed  a  plan 
to  settle  many  questions  of  interest  which  the  that  proved  successful  in  the  capture  of  Hunts- 
earlier  work  on  small  machines  could  not  fully  ville,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service  he  was 
solye.  It  would  seem  that  the  larger  the  scale  made  brigadier- general.  After  the  war  he  re- 
of  operation  the  simpler  the  problems  of  design  turned  to  his  profession  as  civil  engineer.  In 
and  construction  and  the  easier  is  the  approx-  187;)  he  founded  in  Washington  County,  IlL,  the 
imate  of  Ae  real  to  the  ideal  in  perfecting  the  Polish  society  of  Radom.  He  contributed  to 
system  of  energy  conversion.  Large  turbines  scientific  and  military  periodicals  and  wrote 
are  comparatively  low  in  speed  of  revolution,  'Military  Rambles,'  and  'The  Campaign  and 
and  it  is  considered  that  it  would  be  entirely  Battle  of  Chickamauga.' 

practicable  to  build  an  ocean  steamer  of  large  Tor'did^  Tnrdua,  the  family  and  genus  of 

sizcdnvenby  turbines  of  30,000  or  40.000 horse-  the  typkal  thrushes  (qv,), 

power  at  high  pressure,  or  more  if  needed,  at  t.,-«,_.     UMrt  a^   t-   t -  4t>,.._,„. 

speeds  of  revolution  as  low  as  400  per  minute  . .  ^?V^'v  ""H?  V       .  -  ^  d  Auverjno, 

or    lower,    employing    four    shafts    and    eight  «A-re  d4  la  toor  dfl-rtrn-y  tu-ren   VicomtK  M. 

screws     requiring    minimum    steam    and    fuel  P""':^  commander:  K  Sedan  11  Sept.  1611;  d. 

for  the  woA,  while  economizing  enormously  in  Sasbach    z?    July    1675.    He  .learned    the    art 

space  and  weight.    There  would  be  no  vibra-  9^  ^ar  tmder  his  uncles  Maunce  and  Henry  of 

tfon  or  noise  annoying  to  passengers,  and  their  Nassau,  and    in    1630  entered   the   service  of 

simplicity  of  construction   snd   freedom   from  F^uce.    In  this  service  he  distinguished  himself 

the  multitudinous  bearings  of  the  now  usual  jn  Lorraine  and  Northern  Italy,  and  m  Decera- 

construction    of  engine   would   give  insurance  her  1643  he  received  from  Mazann  the  command 

against  either  breakdown  or  minor  troubles  and  °^  the  arniy  of  the  Rhine.    In  August  1646  he 

delays  from  heated  journals,  leakages  about  the  succeeded,  by  a.senes  of  skilful  maneuvers,  in 

engine,  or  other  annoyances  and  expenses  in-  /j>™""K,    &    «"'™    with    the    Swedes     under 

separable  from  fte  reciprocating  machine.    See  Wrangel,  and  along  with  hira  defeated  the  Ba- 

also  Stmii  Vxssslb:   Swam  ato  Stw.k~bm-  varians  at  Zusmarshausen,  and  compelled  the 

nwiae                     ^      ,_-„  T\  Ti,„„_  \t  Tr  elector  to  agree  to  a  truce  (March  1647).    Dur- 

"HM.                     GAiUJiNCT  D.  Hiscox,  M.  R  ;„g  .^^  disturbances  of  the  FrondeTwhich  be- 

TnrUt,  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons,  hav-  gan  in  164^  he  at  first  sided  with  the  malcon- 

ing  a  small  flattened  head  and  very  short  beak,  tents;  but  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 

a  crest  and  a  ruffled  breast    The  colors  are  vari-  be  changed  sides,  and  defended  the  court  i^inst 

ons,  hot  wrally  the  body  a  white  and  the  wings  the  Prince  of  Cond^  who  had  previously  been 

are  oolored.  the  main  support  of  the  court  party.    The  vic- 

— .  ^         —                 u       J       /BL  _!.  toriea   of  Turenne   at   Bleneau  on   the   Loire 

Torbot.    a    European    Bounder  (Rhombus  (^  ^I  1652),  and  in  the  suburb  of  St  Antome 

«—.).. brown  and  speckled  in  color,  and  ^\  ^^s  (July  165a),  led  to  the  termination  of 


usually   weighing   about    10  pounds,  which    10 
famous  as  a  delicacy.    It  inhabits  rather  shallow 


™.;i  m  tb.  Mtdittmciii  ind  m  the  AtUnnc,  SpmiaSs  tad  t.km  n}  timi,  ind  now  tmia 

other  ""tlishei  ithes  on  the  bottom  cooce.led  ,j„  j^  ■  ^^^  ^^  eoonlWof  Fmee,  mv.ded 

b,  saod  w,th  t.h,ch  It  cover,  il.eli  p>rtl»  .nd  ^rtol!.    Tuiinne  waj  tat  to  repel  th?ihvuioii, 

seiio  s»i  mall  Ml  >.  »pjro»ch,  d.sptsjmj  „d  gained  .  victor,  at  Airu  ml6S4.    Bot  thj 

nochactmtyinthcrporsmt    It  spa™  dunnj  „,  ia.  prolonjed  for  aeveial  yeali    At  lart 

the  spring  and  orly  aammer   and  M  grown  y,  ,ietorf  on  the  down,  near  DinUrk  in  i6s4 

feniale.  depos.t  between  s  and  lo  mlbon.  of  „j  ,,,    ^  ^    ^  Dnnkitt  it.eH  in  tbe  t^Si 
eggi    In  the  early  stage,  of  toelopmentthe  prepared  the  way  for  the  Peace  of  th« 

5??Vli"'"°^-     '  i    I  si  ?..      i°^  Iviiee..  which  wa.  concluded  in  the  following 

The  torbot  ,s  an  jnpottanl  food-Ssh  and  much  ,4,.    JJ  ,«„  h,  ,„  „^^  maiabal-genenJ  . 

Mteemed    m   England   and   on   lie    Continerit.  Jf  ,he  camp,  and  amnes  of  France.    When  the 

Someateti.enonhand-lmea  butlhe.bulkofthe  „,  ,^  rSewed  with  Spain  in  1667  Tunnne 

supply  conte.  from  the  trawHshery  iti  the  Eng-  conquered  Flanders  in  IhrEe  montht  ind  in  tho 

h.h  thannel.    The  nearest  representative  of  th.  fo,,^™^  ,„  subjugated  Fmuche-Comti  in  a> 

tnrhot  on  our  Atlantic  coast  is  the  window-  „        „^,     ,„  ,,,„  ,^,a,  war  of  167a  he  had 

pane  founder  (K.  »«f«W«r).  s»oalled  on  ac-  Uie  Jhief  command,  and  earned  greater  renown 

comit   of  It.   rhomboidal   shape  and   a   slight  j     jj,         ,„i„  ^„-       ^j,  „;  ^„  ;„ 

iraMlncency,  but  this  has  very  little  value  aa  •  „;,,„     Tufenne  fir.t  marched  against  the  eloS 

food-Ssh-  tor,   Frederick  William  of   Brandenburg  and 

Tnrchia,  tir'chln,  Tohn  Basil  (IvAir  Vash^  having  driven  hint  back  as  far  a.  the  Elbe  forced 

EViit:H  TtnCHiiriNOPV),  Russian-American  sol-  him  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Vossem  in  1673.    In 

diet :  b.  province  of  Don,  Russia,  30  Jan.  1823 ;  d.  the  winter  campaign  of  1674-5,  which  was  sig- 

Anna,  III.,  19  June  igoi.    After  his  graduation  at  nalized  by  the  victories  of  Sintaheim,  Mulbouse 

the  Artillery  School,  Saint  Petersburg,  in  i&ti,  he  (1674),  and  Tiirkheim  (1675).  he  delivered  Al- 

entered  the  service  as  ensign,  participated  in  the  sace,  which  had  been  given  up  for  lost  by  the 

Hungarian  campaign,  and  afterward  was  gtad-  ministers   of   Louis    XIV.,    from  tbe   intpcfial 
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TURFAH— TURIN 

troops.    This  is  the  moat  brilliant  cainpaisn  of  (1883)   and  Tborsch    (i886>;  Dc  Vogue,   'Le 

his  whok  career.    He  was  killed  at  Sasbach  Roman  Russe*    (1S88) ;  Bourget,  *Psycbologie 

while  making  his  preparations  to  engage  Mon-  Contemporaine*    (1888);  James,   'Partial   Por- 

tecuculi.  traits*    (1888)  ;   Turner,   'Modern   Novelists   of 

TurlMi,  toor-an',  E»8tern  Turkestan,  an  Russia'   (1890);  Waliszewski,  'Russian  Litera- 

important  city  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Tyan-  taxt'  (1900). 

Shan  Monntains  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tarira  TuTKite,  tir'jit,  a  common  iron  ore  mneh 

River.    Its  once  important  trade  declined  sen-  resembling  limonite,  with  which  it  is  usually 

onsly  in  1860-70  owing  to  die  troubles  in  Kash-  associated,    it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  red 

gar.    Pop.  sofioo.  streak,  higher  specific  gravity,  4.14  to  4-66,  and 

Timrat    tnnr  oV    Rinslan  rpntrni   Asia    s  ^^  '**    violent  decrepitation   when   heated.    It 

hiiTV  and  t^rtti  nf  thi-  Ai-fi  t;^.     Area  i-T^l^in  *'*'  °^  stalactitic  costings  on  the  surface  of  limo- 

«^ul;/^ile^    ItiitrLS^ed  irthe  w^thvlhe  ^'^'-    J*   t^en  possesses   a   brilliant  submetallic 

s.'i^iiJ'^rhiL'' '''"'''  ''^''''' "' ^-  -^i  b^'o^'^da^s^b^S^^ 

ghiz  and  their  herds.  g^    Its  most  typical  American  lo^alit*  is  in 

Ton^etin^    toor-gin'yEfi    Tettrgcnieff,    or  Salisbury,  Conn.    It  i 

TnrgemeS,  Ivan  Sergeyevitch,  Russian  nov-  form  like  red  ochre, 

elist:  b.  Orel  28  Oct    (9  Nov.)    1818;  d.   Paris  Turffnt      tvr.afi      Ann*     Pnh*rl'     Tncnnrfl 

Sl^^'J?  ,t  ■.  ™  ISi  S  .  ™;  iw  ""1  ""'"S  '«n,™ber.d  with  snOtud.  &•  ha 

of  short  Ul«  and  drarnu,  conmbuted  ch..«y  to  ^,i„i,    o„  {j,,  .^,„|„  ^  Lo^  XVI.  i,  ra 

RuMan  penodrals.    Hi.  ta.tot  novel.  'Dratn  Turgot  was  fint  put  at  Iht  h.ad  of  tht  marinti 

Rirfm,'  was  poblijhjd  m  iSaiuid  lhi.wa.fol.  ^  (•  j               ^J  ,        ^    j            compttolltr- 

/":'S>''^.   "i'^  tiV, ';  '^  "'i'  "L""""  gemral  of  Franc..    He  moderal*!  tte  dntie.  on 

<;8f.).  '""'"'f'  "T  ?J"°;',"S|';  '?!  "r;  anlde.  of  the  Sr.l  neoe.sit,  wilhoM  la.  to  the  - 

f,it^  \a'^,;S^.?!S   IS:    f^it  "■""<•'■■    freed   commeree   from  many  fetter,, 

ciS;  /AiiV°'SSf'£-,.'%L'>    SSS  and  eneonrajedindn«r,kr  enlarging  die  right. 

Hooda'   (i876);  'Virgm  Sod>   (1877)    l«aide.  ,  i„j;,ij„j,s     „d   aboli.hing  the    eidosm 

a  ste.t  nnmber  of  short  stonea.    Wilh  the«  pHvilege.  of  iomnanies  and  mn»ralioni    He 

jorkahe  esi.Ui.hed  .  Enropean  repotaOon  a.  .  J,,„  ,;„j  ,        1^  =,„  „^„'Sg  the  lendal 

hteranr  .rtiM  of  the  fit*  order,  and  aroused  an  ,■  j,     ,     renderiig  salt  an  articlTSf  free  mer- 

Mcrest  m  the  socal  and  pohtieal  condition  of  ^f^^^     „j  ,„  ,e'orn,ing  the  royal  household. 

sr;™"«j.n5'vh°?s'e:£Sg'"of  s.'""^;°'itr.s''"rid.3e.'''firs 

"  Wti^^'-^Vongh  ha  never  diSdy  VZLriul'S'T^ '^S^J'^'^J^.^V^ 

approached  the  qneKion.  a.  .  powerfnl  agent  ,„„„[  !„p„„ments;  but  as  he  endeavotid  W 

tomrd  the  enuicipatitni  of  the  Kris.    It  W.S  he  ^„^,^j  ^^  nobility,  restrict  the  clergy,  and  re- 

who  emended  the  meaning  of  the  word  «nihilist«  „„|„  ,^,  y^^^„^  a.snmed  by  the  ofScers  of  the 

to  ita  present   familur  .pp  lealion.    Gradually  ,j      ,„  „„,j        ,„„  j|„     jj    „,„n 

■"  ,"™ci' .'»  "o""*  "'»"•  £,''"''  ""W  J""  ias  h(s  dismissal  from  oSce  in  1776,  from  which 

•    hberalumg  movement   with    whoK   e«iav-  ^^  ^^  ,|„j  ,  „,j,jj  ,„j  .tudion.  life  until 

agance.  and  mistake,  he  wa.  diMatianed.    He  ||r   ^,,^.1. 
diaplay.  the  melancholy  and  the  psychological 

analysis  »>  common  to  Russian  writera  But  the  Turliu  tii'rfn,  or  Torino,  tfr^'nS,  lUly, 
finish  of  his  genre  .ketches ;  the  structnre  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
balance  of  hi.  storie.  «)  alien  to  cu.tomary  Bus-  Po.  75  miles  southwest  of  Milan.  Its  position 
■ian  cr.ftamanship ;  the  breadth  of  bis  woric—  at  the  junction  of  several  Alpine  mountain 
these  were  in  the  main  peculiarly  his  own.  They  route,  lends  it  much  military  importance,  it 
may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  hi.  Western  tiatning  contains  numerous  fine  squares  or  Piaitat,  chief 
and  approbation  of  Occidental  methods.  He  did  of  which  is  the  Piazza  Emanuele,  unsurpassed 
not  wnte  easily,  and  the  sum  of  his  work  is  com.  on  the  Continent;  Piazza  Carlo  Eriianuele  II.  or 
paratively  slight,  but  it  has  .ufficed  to  rank  him  Catiina ;  and  others,  usually  embellished  by 
among  the  chief  of  modem  artist,  in  genera]  equestrian  statues  or  busts  of  distinguished  men. 
Htemture.  He  visited  England  on  several  oc-  The  Nuovo  Giardino  Pubblico,  along  the  rtyer, 
casions,  end  received  the  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  botanical  garden,  Giardino  della  Citadella, 
The  best  translation,  are  in  German  and  French.  Giardino  Reale  and  zoological  garden  are  inter- 
That  of  'A  Nest  of  Nobles,'  by  Ralston  (men-  esting  parks.  The  Renaissance  cathedral 
tioned  above),  and  of  'Virgin  Soil,>  by  A.  W.  (Mga-S)  ha.  a  marble  facade,  and  contains  the 
Oilke,  are  the  English  ones  most  worthy  of  tomb,  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Other  churches 
meMioiL    Consult ;    the  monographs    by   Zabel  are  the  Consolala,  San  Spirit*^  San  Maasimo. 
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TURK  ISLANDS— TUBKBY 

Gnn  Madre  £  Dio,  «  Moorish  synaEogu^  and  gated  portions  along  the  rivers  can  be  caltivated; 

a  Waldasian  church.    La  Superga  is   a  fine  they  produce  wheat  and  rice  in  great  quantities. 

Basilica  on  an  eminence  orerlooking  the  town,  besides  melons,  grapes,  fruits,  and  cotton.    The 

The  chief  palaces  are ;    Palazzo  Madama,  Can-  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  are  engaged 

gnano, —  with     natutaJ     history     collections —  in  cattle  raising.    Wheat,  raw  cotton  and  cat- 

Pilazzo  di   Citti,  or  town   hall  —  containing   a  tie  products  are  the  principal  exports,  and  trada 

library  and  monuments  —  Palazzo  Reale,  or  royal  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  completion  of 

palace,  wilh  a  royal  armory,  Palazzo  dei  Torri,  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad.    The  capital  of  the 

Palazzo  dell  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  with  a  general  government  is  Tashkent,  and  the  pop. 

fine  collection  of  antiquities  and  a  picture  gal-  about    5,300,000;    exclusive    of    Trans-Caspia, 

lery,  rtc.    The  museums  and  Accademia  Alberti-  5,000,000. 

na  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  exchange,  arsenal,  Uni-  Turkey,  or  The  Ottoman  Empire,  an  em- 

versity  (1404),  theatres,  hospitals,  and  numerous  pjre  consisting  of  territory  in  the  western  part 

schools  are  the  other  important  edifices.    Manu-  of  Asia,  sou^eastera  part  of  Europe,  and  the 

factures   are   important    and   consist    of    silks,  northwestern  part  of  Africa. 

jewelry,  furniture,  pianos,  gloves,  leather,  paper,  Turkey  in  Europe.— Tht  central  part  of  the 

soap,  .  tobacco,    machmery,    and    velvet    hats.  Balkan  Peninsula  (q.v.)  comprises  die  repon  in 

Turin  was  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Europe   which   is   under   direct   control   of   the 

Italy  tmtil  1865 ;  it  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Turkish  government.    It  extends  from  laC.  42" 

Tanrini,  a  native  tribe,  and  was  the  seat  of  stf  to  38*^  46'  N.  and  from  Ion.  29°  10'  to  ig" 

govemment    under    Charlemagne,    until    1Q32.  20'    E.    The    northern    boundaries    arc    Bos- 

The  French  captured  the  town  in  1640  and  in  nia,  Servia,  and  eastern  Rumelia ;  the  eastern 

1800  annexed  it    In  181S  it  was  restored  to  the  boundaries,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus ; 

House  of  Savoy.  the    southern    boundaries.    Sea    of    Marmora, 

Turk  Islands,  British  West  Indies,  a  group  J|;e     Dardanelles,  ^gean  Sea,     and     Greece; 

•of  small  islands  lying  at  the  southeastern  ex-  t^e    western   boundane^    Ionian    and    Adriatic 

tremity  of  the  Bahamas,  tiorth  of  Haiti,  but  seas  and  Montenegro,    fha  additional  territories 

forming,  with  the  neighboring  Caicos  Islands,  a  i.",^"'"??^  "''.f''  ^"  ""^/"i  ^S-'^'f.''  s«""""'f' 

dependSicy  of  Jamaicl    Grand  Turk,  the  prin-  *■"*.  oot  directly  pjverned  by  Turkey^  are  Bul- 

ciMl  meniber,  is  7  miles  long,  but  the  Caicos  g"=  fTncluding  Eastern  Rumelia),  Bosnia  and 

IsUnds  arc  larger.    The  chief  product  Is  salt.  Het^egovma  (under  Austria-Hungary). 

Total  pop.  of  the  dependency  about  7.000.     See,  .  ^^urk'y  >»  ^«a.— The  greater  part  of  Turk- 

riiini:  isi  iwns         r            J             ,.                ,  ijjj  territory  under  the  direct  government  of  the 

i-AiCTS  ISLANDS.  Sultan  b  in  Asia,    Asiatic  Turkey  is  hounded 

TnrkeBlwi,  toor-kCs-tan ,  Central  Asia,  the  ^n  the  north  by  Russia,  Black  and  Marmora 

general  name  given  to  the  region  lying  between  seas,  and  the  Dardanelles;  on  the  east  by  Russia, 

Monp]*ia  China,  and  Tibet  on  the  east  and  the  Persia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Arabia;  on  the 

Caspian  Sea  on  the  west.    It  is  divided  by  the  gouth  by  Arabia,  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Medi- 

MusUgh  range  and  a  southwestern  outrunner  of  terranean:  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red,  Medi- 

Ihe  Tyan-Shan  Mountauis  into  East  or  Chinese  terranean,  and    jEgean  seas.    It   extends   east 

Turkestan,  and  West  or  Russian  Turkestan.  and  west  from  Ion.  25°  to  48°  E.;  and  north 

East  Tubkktan  is  bounded  on  the  north  an<j  so^th  from  about  lat  12^  to  41    N.    From 

bj  Sungana,  on  the  «ist  by  Mongolia  and  China,  about  lat.  28'  N.  south,  the  Turkish  possession 

on  the  south  by  Tibet  and  India,  and  on  the  jg  a   strip    of   land    off   the   western   part   of 

west    by    Russian    Turkestan.     Area    550.340  Arabia,  about  1,000  miles  long  and  varying  in 

square  miles.    It  consists  of  a  desert  plateau  ^idth.    The  western  boundary  of  this   section 

basm  skirted  by  the  Tanm  Eiver.  and  encircled  is  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  eastern  boundary  is 

on  all  sides  by  mountains— on  the  north  by  the  ^q^  ^^jj  (j^fined 

Tyao-Shan,  on  the  south >ytiie  Kuen-Lun._and  Turkey  in  Africa.— Tripoli  and   Barca  are 

on  the  west  by  the  Parair  highlands.    Agncul-  controlled  by  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 

tore  IS  carried  on  only  m  the  oases  and  m  im-  Samos  are  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 

atcd  districts  along  the  river,  where  cotton,  to-  ro^osru^fty.— Turkey  in  Europe  has  a  long 

bacco  and  hemp  are  grown.    The  chief  exports  coast  line.    On  the  east  and  west  coasts  there 

m  silver,  sdks,  felta,  carpets  and  cotton.    East  are   but   few   important   indentations,  but   the 

Tnikeatan  belongs  administratively  to  the  Chi-  south  coast  is  more  irregular.    On  the  south 

nese  province  of  Sm  Kiang.    Pop.  1,200,000.  are  the  gulfs  of  Saros,  Enos,  Lagos,  Contessa, 

Russian  Tvxkisias  id  its  widest  sense  m-  Monte  Santo,  Rendino,  Cassandra,  and  Salonika, 
dudes  the  tnbn  southwestern  portion  of  Asiatic  and  the  Bay  of  Kavala.  The  southeastern  part 
Russia.  It  consists  of  the  vassal  states  of  Khiva  forms  a  peninsula  bordered  by  the  Black  and 
and  Bokhara  m  the  south,  the  general  govern-  Marmora  seas  and  the  Bosporus.  In  the  south- 
meat  of  the  Steppes  m  the  north,  and  the  general  ern  part  and  extending  into  the  .^gean  Sea  is 
government  of  Turkestan,  or  Rnssian  Turkestan  the  peninsula  of  Salonika,  which  terminates  in 
proper.  The  latter  reaches  from  the  Chinese  three  long  strips  of  rocky  land,  pointing  south 
Empire  to  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  consists  of  the  like  fingers  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Only 
districts  or  provinces  of  Samarkand,  Fergana  a  small  portion  of  the  boundary  of  Turkey  in 
(with  Russian  Pamir),  Semiryechensk,  Syr-  Asia  is  land ;  mountains  mark  the  line  of  sepa- 
Daiya,  and  the  Trana-Caspian  region.  Area  ration  between  Turkey  and  Persia  and  of  the 
649^044  square  miles;  exclusive  of  Trans-Caspia,  northwestern  part  of  Turkey  (Armenia)  from 
40IMI4  iquarc  miles.  The  extreme  eastern  and  Russia.  The  coast  line  is  regular  except  the 
southeastern  parts  are  monntainous,  but  the  northwest  and  west  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
greater  portion  consists  of  vast  and  steppes  (Eigha,  Brussa,  and  Smyrna),  which  have  nu- 
tnversed  by  the  rivers  Aran  and  Syr  Darya  merous  indentations  and  are  fringed  with  thou- 
which  flow  into  the  Aral  Sea.    Only  the  irri-  sands  of   islands.    Some  of  the  noted  islands 
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OT«r  whidi  Tiakty  has  entire  or  partial  con-  the  largest  ttrcam  in  Asia  Uinor,  la  ahont  6m 

trol  arc  Thasos,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Scio  (Chios),  miles  long.    The  Mendere  (ancient  Mieander) 

Crprua,  and  Samoa.  flows  into  the  Mgean  Sea.    The  tiupj  and  pe- 

The  surface  at  Tnrlcey  in  Europe  is  moun-  culiar  windings  of  this  river  have  givea  us  the 
tamous !  the  main  ranges  are  nearly  parallel  and  word  meander.  The  Jordan  (q.v,)  is  one  01 
extend  northwest  and  southeast.  The  higiicst  the  best  known  rivers  in  Turkey.  Large  salt 
peaks  are  in  the  west  and  south;  the  principal  lakes  abound;  the  principal  ones  are  the  Dead 
chains  or  groups  are  the  Ghegen,  North  Al-  Sea  (q.v.)  in  Palestine,  and  Lake  Van  io  Ar- 
bania  Alps,  Rhodope,  the  Shar-Dagh,  Perim-  menia.  In  the  west  central  part  of  Asia  Minor 
Dagh,  and  Mount  Athos.  Shar-Dagh  has  an  is  a  group  of  salt  lakes.  In  Turkey  in  Eurofie 
elevation  of  about  to,ooo  feet,  and  Mount  Athos  there  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
6,coo  feet.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  in  Scutari,  which  extends  into  Montenegro, 
Turkey  in  Europe  divide  the  country  into  three  Other  lakes  in  European  Turkey  are  Janina, 
ratural  divisions,  which  are  known  as  Albania,  Ochrida,  Kastoria,  and  Presba. 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  The  Maritza  Valley  is  Geology  and  Mineralogy. —  The  aoutheastem 
in  the  southeastern  part;  and  the  Uble-laod  of  part  of  European  Turkey  belongs  geologicallT 
Janina  adjacent,  is  from  1,300  to  1,700  feet  to  Asia.  Devonian  roeka  are  found  on  both 
above  sea-level.  Armenia,  in  Asia,  has  an  un-  sides  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  similarities  are 
even,  rugged  surface ;  many  portions  are  crossed  multiplied  by  the  fossils,  the  rock  layer,  the 
by  bold  and  lofty  mountains.  The  Taurus  and  appearance  of  the  river  beds,  and  the  nature  of 
Ami- Taurus  ranges  rising  from  lof'^  plateaus,  the  Boil  and  stone.  Limestone,  ia  Atbuiia.  ct- 
extend  from  Persia  to  the  jEgean  Sea,  and  in  ists  fat  the  mountain  r<%ions  in  long  parallel 
many  places  send  out  short  spurs  which  on  the  folds,  and  the  elevations  have  yet  the  rugg«l 
south  slope  to  the  plain,  but  on  the  north  end  faces  and  uneven  sides  of  comparative  youth, 
abruptly.  South  of  this  high  plateau  ia  a  lower  Lava  of  consklerable  depth  covers  s  large  porbon 
one  (Syria  and  Palestine)  crossed  by  the  Leb-  of  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor.  The  marks  of 
anon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  mountains.  The  third  violent  upheaval  and  of  volcanic  action  abound, 
extensive  natural  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ia  The  mountains  of  Turkey  are  rich  in  minerals, 
the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  Many  of  the  but  mining  is  yet  in  a  crude  condition.  Man- 
mountain  peaks  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  of  his-  ganese  ore  is  found  near  Saloniki,  meerschaum  - 
torical  interest,  and  have  been  given  special  at  Eskisheh,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  copper,  lead, 
articles  Jo  this  work.  Some  of  the  most  noted  coal,  antimony,  rock  salt,  emery,  alum,  nitre, 
elevations  are  Mount  Ararat  (17,200  feet),  which  iron  ore,  and  chalk  abound  in  many  places,  In 
rises  from  the  plain  of  Aras;  near  by  Little  Ara-  European  Turkey  are  found  copper,  alum,  salt, 
rat  (i,aao  feet).  Mount  Ida,  on  Crete  (Candia)  ;  iron,  ainc,  and  silver  and  gold.  Gold  and  sil- 
Mount  Herman,  and  almost  every  peak  in  the  ver  are  found  in  Smyrna,  kaolin  on  the  island 
region  called  the  Holy  Land,  The  Alma-  of  Rhodes,  and  mercury  near  Smyrna,  A  valn- 
Dagh  (ancient  Amanus),  a  spur  of  the  Taurus  able  lithc^raphic  stone  is  quarried  near  Bnissa. 
Mountains^  is  famous  for  its  pass,  the  only  one  A  royalty  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent  is  paid  on  all 
between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  Other  fa-  minerals  which  are  exported  from  Turkey. 
mous  elevations  are  Manisa-Dagh  (Sipylus),  Climate.— Tht  climate  of  Turkey  in  Eurt^ 
and  Ershishi-Dagh  (Argfcus),  both  extinct  vol-  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  countries  in 
canoes.  The  latter  is  about  13,000  feet  above  Europe  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
aea-lcvel.  The  coast  belt  along  the  western  part  but  radical  changes  occur  frequently.  The  cold 
of  Arabia  (Hedjaz,  Azir,  and  Yemen)  is  northeast  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the 
bordered  on  the  east  by  mountain  ranges  which  frigid  regions  of  Russia  modify  greatly  the  cli- 
by  condensing  the  moisture  greatly  modify  the  mate  of  the  north  and  south  valleys.  Albania  is 
climate  of  this  region.  protected  by  mountains,  and  the  climate  is  leu 

Hydrography. —  In     European     Turkey    the  variable  than  in  other  portions  of  the  country; 

chief  rivers  enter  the  £gean  Sea,    In  the  east<  but  sections  of  Albania  are  subject  to  drought 

em  part  is  the  Maritza  (ancient  Hebrus)  which  and   excessive   heat     In  the   nortiiem   portions 

enters  the  ^gean  Sea  near  Enos.    Philippopolis  of  Asiatic  Turkey   the   winters   are  cold   and 

and  Adrianople  are  on  its  banks.    It  was  on  the  humid;  in  the  sheltered  valleys  the  climate  is 

bank  of  this   river,  near  Adrianople,  that,  ia  comparatively  tmifoim  and  warm  temperate.    In 

1364  occurred  the  battle  between  the  Christians  certain  parts  of  Syria  and  as  far  north  aa  Aaia 

and  the  Turks,  which  resulted  most  disastrously  Minor,  certain  portions  are  subject  part  of  the 

for  the  Christians.     Other  large  streams  are  the  year  to  excessive  heat    The  rainless  season  is 

Struma     (ancient    Strymon),    and    the    Vardar  from  April  to   September,  but  the  heavy  dews 

(ancient  Axius).     The  Drin,  Semeni,  and  Viosa  furnish    a   large    amount   of    moisture.     Mount 

flow  west  into  the  Adriatic    The  Black  and  the  Ararat,  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Lebanon 

White  Drin  are  tributaries  of  the  Drin.    All  the  and  the  Taurus  Mountains,  arc  covered  widi 

streams  of  the  western  part  are  short  and  have  snow  all  the  year. 

rapid  currents,  in  places  they  form  deep  chan-  Flora  and  Foreslt.—Aiong  the  Adriatic  coast 
nets,  and  numerous  cascades.  The  chief  rivers  are  found  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees  similar  to 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  the  Euphrates  (t,75o  those  which  abound  in  southern  Spain  and  Italy. 
miles),  the  Tigris  (1,000),  and  the  Jordan.  The  The  principal  forest  trees  are  pine,  oak,  ash, 
Euphrates  qnd  Tigris  approach  each  other  near  lime,  and  beech.  The  comrnon  fruit  trees  are 
Bagdad  where  the  Babylonia  cana!  system  be-  apple,  apricot,  cherry,  and  pear.  On  the  low- 
gins.  The  name  Shatt-el-Arab  is  given  to  the  lands  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  on  the  lower 
stream  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are  found  a  variety  of 
rivers,  and  through  which  their  waters  enter  evergreen  trees;  box,  myrtle,  palm,  sycamore, 
the  Persian  Golf.  Formerly  the  rivers  flowed  and  also  walnut,  almond,  and  carob  trees.  In 
separately  into  the  gulf  which  then  extended  Albania  there  are  large  olive  and  orange  groves, 
farther  inland.    The  Kizal-Irmak  (Red  River),  and  the  plum  and  the  peach  abound  except  in 
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the  bigh  altitudes.    Tbe  grape-Tine  and  Aecit*  ture  and  cattle  nlsmg,  yet  agricultural  method) 

ron  flourish  on  the  easteni  and  southern  slopes  are  most  primitive,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 

and  in  the  valleys.    The  roses  from  which  the  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation.    Agricul- 

celebrated  'attar  of  roses"  is  distilled,  grow  in  tural  development  is  retarded  by  the  system  of 

abundance  on  the  plain  of  Adrianople.    Many  levying  tithes  on  all  the  produce,  and  by  the 

of  the  flov^ering  plants  of  Asiatic  Turkey  belong  internal  custom  dues  which  oblige  the  farmer  to 

to  the  same  families  as  those  in  European  Tur-  pay  a  fee  on  all  produce  exported  from  one 

key,  but  they  differ  in  genera.    The  "cedars  of  proving  to  another. 

Lebanon"  still  flourish,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  The  land  is  held  under  four  different  forms 
of  nearly  all  the  ranges  are  found  cedar,  cypress,  of  tenure:  (i)  •Miri,»  or  Crown  lands:  (2) 
and  oak  trees.  On  the  plains  are  large  groves  01  "Vacouf,*  or  pious  fcitmdations :  (3)  'Muli- 
mulberry  and  sycamore,  and  in  the  valleys  are  kaneh,'  or  Crown  grants;  (4)  "Mulk,"  or  free- 
grape-vines,  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig,  pome-  hold  property.  The  Crown  lands  form  the 
granate,  and  many  nut-bearing  trees,  fn  Meso-  largest  portion  and  are  held  directly  from  the 
potamia  the  date  flourishes,  and  cotton,  tobacco.  Crown.  The  government  grants  permission  to 
and  ^ains  are  easily  cultivated.  Some  of  the  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract,  and  in  return 
interior  plains  are  almost  treeless,  and  a  large  exacts  a  certain  fee ;  but  continues  to  exercise  the 
acreage  is  used  for  pasturage.  Grasses,  sage,  right  of  seignotj  over  the  rented  land.  If  the 
wormwood,  and  broom  grow  on  those  plains,  lessee  neglects  to  cultivate  the  land  for  three 
In  Armenia  there  are  extensive  oak  and  chestnut  years  in  succession,  it  reverts  to  the  Crown, 
forests.  South  of  Armenia  the  grape-vine,  lilac,  and  ^:ain  becomes  "unoccupied  land."  The 
and  jasmine  are  features,  and  in  the  southeast-  "Vacouf  lands  were  itutituted  originally  to  pro- 
em part  of  Turkey,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  vide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religion  of  the 
great  varieties  of  palms.  In  the  western  parts  state  and  for  the  education  of  the  people.  These 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  grapes,  apples,  oranges,  lands  are  now  mostly  in  possession  of  govem- 
and  nuts  grow  in  abund^ce,  and  in  Yemen  and  ment  officials.  The  "Mnlikaneh"  lands  were 
Azir  the  coffee  plant  is  common.  A  species  of  granted  to  the  old  feudal  troops  as  a  reward 
maiae  grows  wild  on  many  of  the  warm  lowland  for  military  services.  The  title  to  such  lands  is 
regions.  hereditary,  and  the  land  is  exempt  from  tax. 

The  forest  laws  (recent)  are  modeled  after  The  freehold  lands  do  not  exist  to  any  great 

those  of  France ;  but  no  restrictive  bws  are  en-  extent,  but  some  of  the  peasants  have  purchased 

forced,  and  Turkey  is  being  rapidly  deprived  of  "Mulk*  lands  from  the  government    The  pnn- 

timber.    In  Turkey  in  Europe    there  were,  ia  cipal  agricultural  products  are  cotton,  coffee,  to- 

1903,  about  3,500,000  acres  of  forest,  and  in  bacco,  opium,  madder,  and  cereals.    Fruits  and 

Asiatic  Turkey,  17^00^00  acres.  nuts  common  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe  are 

Faana.— The  principal  wild  animals  of  Eu-  raised.  There  are  in  all  the  empire  about  44,- 
ropean  Turkey  are  the  dog,  cat,  boar,  badger,  500,000  acres  under  cultivation  (i(»4).  The 
bear,  civet,  squirrel,  chamois,  roe,  deer,  beaver,  farmers  produce  but  little  more  than  is  required 
mole,  hedgehog,  wolf,  marten,  fox,  hare  and  bat  for  their  own  use,  on  account  of  the  system 
Fish  are  found  in  large  quantities  and  in  nearly  of  levying  tithes  on  all  farm  produce  and  the 
all  the  waters.  Coral  and  sponge  fisheries  are  exportation  taxes  on  all  produce  sold  and  ex- 
extensive.  Leeches  exist  in  the  marshes.  There  ported  to  other  countries  or  to  different  parts 
are  over  240  species  of  birds  of  which  about  lOO  of  their  own  country. 

are    songsters.    In   Asiatic    Turkey  the    boar,         Manufacturing  and  Other  Industries. — The 

striped  hyena,  panther,  and  lynx  are  in  Meso-  manufactured  products  are  mostly  hand  madt 

potamia,  and  the  lion  is  found  near  the  Euphrates  Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material, 

and  the  Tigris.    In  Asia  Minor  are  the  bear,  manufacturing  has   declined  since  about    185a 

jackal,  wait,  and  hoar,  and  in  Syria  the  hare.  The  carpets  for  which  Turkey  was  once  famous, 

hedgehog,  jerboa, leopard. mole,  and  wolf.  Inthe  the  woolen  goods  of  Macedonia,  and  other  prod- 

Letanon  Mountains  are  found  the  Syrian  bear,  ucts,  have  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire  been 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  horse  (the  camel  tmdersold  by  the  machine  products   of  other 

is  more  common),  ox,  ass,  goat,  and  sheep.    A  countries.    In    1903    there    were    in    Damascus 

famous    species   of   goat   is   found   in   Angora  about  S/xx)  hand-looms  and  10,000  workmen  en- 

(q.v.).    The  buffalo  supplants  the  ox  in  many  gaged  in  weaving  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods, 

parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.    The  bee  and  the  silk-  A  few  glass  factories  and  several  paper  mills 

worm  are  raised  to  many  section3,_  but  especially  have  been  established.    Turned-brass  and  beaten- 

in  the  southwestern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  copper  utensils  for  household  purposes  are  made 

in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,    The  locust  infests  hy  hand.    There  are  a  few  steam  manufactories 

both  the    southeastern   and   southwestern   sec-  in  Constantinople  and  SalonikI,    In  igoo  there 

tions,  were  about  93  mines  in  operation.    Fishing  is  an 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— The  soil  of  Turkey  important  mdustry.    In  1903  the  fisheries  of  the 

in  Europe  is  generally  fertile  except  in  the  rocl^  Bosporus  r^resenled  $1,300,000.    The  sponges 

and  mountainous  regions.    The  greater  part  of  obtained  along  the  Mediterranean  rank  with  the 

the  lowland  region  of  Turkey  in  Asia  has  a  best  in  the  world.    Pearl  U  obtained  from  the 

most  productive  soil,  but  lack  of  moisture  makes  Persian  Gult  and  mother-of-pearl  from  the  Red 

some  portions  almost  a  desert    Irrigation  has  Sea, 

reclaimed    certain    localities.    The   soil    in   the         Trmuportatiim. — During  the    last    t6   years 

valley  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  pro-  Turkey  has  had  railroad  communication  with 

dnctive.    The  upper  layer  is  an  alluvial  deposit  Europe.    There  is  one  main  line  sfartinp  from 

from  the  two  nvers,  which  formation  still  con-  Constantinople   and    one    from    Saloniki.    The 

tinues.    So  rich  was  'iie  soil  of  this  section  ia  shortest  distance  to   Egypt   is   from   Saloniki, 

ancient  tunes,  that  Babylon  was  called  'the  gift  There  are  (1903)   1,269  miles  of  railroad  liner 

of  Euphrates  and  Tigris*    The  chief  occupa-  in  European  Turkey  and  1,667  "i'^s  in  Turkey 

tioos  in  all  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  agricul-  in  Asia,  making  a  total  In  tbe  Ottoman  En^m 
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ot  3,936  miles.    German  railroads  are    (1904)  important  parU  of  the  governmeut  of  thi;  Otto- 

fteing.  constructed  in  parts  ot  Turkey  and  witl  man  Empire.     In  Turkey  every  Mussulman  i' 

eventually  connect  a  nmnber  of  places;  one  be-  obliged,  if  called  upon,  to  give  20  years  miliUry 

ittg  from  Koma  to  Adana,  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  service  to  the  government.    The  liability  begins 

Barrah  with  many  branch  lines  and  with  an  en-  at  the  age  of  ao.    Those  who  are  not  Mohamme- 

tension    to     Kowiet.    The     Bagdad     Railroad  dans  are  not  liable  to  the  military  service  in 

Company,  widi  headquarters  at  Constantinople,  person,  but  they  must  pay  a  Ux  levied  on  all 

has  a  transfer  of  the  grant  given  to  the  Anatolian  male  persons  of  all  ages.    The  Nomad  Arabs 

Railway    Company.    The    Turkish    government  are  liable  to  military  duty  and  may  be  drafted 

M,d  to  the  European  Guaranteed  Railways  $V;  5^,0  the  service,  but  they  usually  try  to  evade 

688,955,  and  $i332,54Xto  those  of  Asia ;  in  iqo3  ^^^j        ^^  ^^^jj  furnishing  recruits.    So  also 

to  the  European  $1,669,775,  and  to  the  Asiatic  (^e  Nomad  Kurds  are  liable,  but  they  generally 

&^.  ^r.^i^U'^"^  "^-l^  ""'«■    T""=  Turkish  army  is  made  up  Z 

road  traffic  were  $85^750.  f^-^^^^^.     (i)  The  Nizam,  or  regular  army  and 

(commerce, — Lommerce   as   well   as   agricul-  -.                        /_\   .1      ti   j(          ?   „j      i_           j 

ture  seems  to  be  greatly  retarded  and  its  de-  '/V!rV/  = /?i  "'^  ^'^'^'^l  ?'  Undwehr;  and 

.  velopment  prevented  by  the  duties  on  imports  C-J).  the  Mustahfuz,  or  Landsturm.    Turkey  ex- 

and  exports,  and  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  trade  "<=""  ^h^  power  of  keeping  its  army  recruited 

between  different  divisions  of  the  empire.    All  by  conscription     The  conscripts  are  divided  into 

articles    imported    into    Turkey    are    Uxed    8  ^'^  and  second  levies.     The  first  serve  six  years 

per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  tobacco  and  salt,  "»  tlie  Nizam,  four  of  them  with  the  colors  ajid 

which  are  monopolies.    There  is  an  export  duty  two  oi  them  with  the  reserve;  eight  years  in  the 

on  all  produce  sent  abroad,  except  cereals,  and  Redif,  four  in  the  first  and  four  in  the  second: 

all  produce  sent  from  one  division  of  the  coun-  and  six  years    in   the   Mustahfuz, — in  all   20 

try    to    another    pays    the    8    per    cent    The  years.    The  second  constitute  what  is  called  the 

import  duties  for  the  fiscal  year  (part  of  1^  Tertib-Sani  and  (he  muinsir,  and  form  part  of 

and  of   1900)    were  $8,900^000;   export  duties  the  reserve.    They  have  nine  months'  drill  the 

about  $7i3i3a5>    The  total  trade  of  Turkey  can  first  year,  and  30  days   each  subsequent  year 

be  partially  understood  from  a  comparison  of  when  not  in  actual  service.    There  is  also  an- 

thc  years  1895  and  1900.    The  exports  for  1895  other  organiration  of  Haves  called  "Second  Oass 

were  about  $68,769^35;   for  1900  about  $77,-  Redif,»  but  the  disbandment  of  this  class  and 

9S7/WO.    The  unports  for  189S  were  about  $120^  also  the  Bashi-Bazouk  force  has  been  required 

377,000;  for  1900  $i22^(a2,oca    The  exports  from  by  the  Powers.    There  are  seven  military  dis- 

which  Turkey  receives  the  principal  part  of  its  ,ricts  in  the  empire;    the  headquarters  are  at 

export  revenue  are  salt,  wmes,  cocoons,_  raw  silk,  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Monaster,  Erzinjan. 

waste  silk,  frisons.    Turkeys  trade  w'th  Great  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Sanaa   (the  Yemen).    The 

^-'l*"l.'fu""fi''""""*.''-^''^u'"''i!™i?-t'!;'^*  W"  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  is    (1903) 

With  all  the  other  21  countr  es  with  which  it  has  ^bout  1.400,00a    The  crews  of  the  navy  of  Tur- 

cpmmercial    intercourse,    althou|h    it   has    con-  j^      gr^'^ised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land 

United  Stotls:  rugs  and  carpus.  $3^53.?88;  to-  voluntary _ enlistment    The  time   of   service  in 

bacco,  $840,874:  hides  and  skins   (^ieflTBoat-  ^e  navy  is   12  years     The  nominal  strength  of 

skins  ,^i2,il8;  oils  $206,292;  woo!  $187,798.  '^e   navy   is   now    (1994)    6   v.ce-admirals,    11 

Turkey  in  Asia  exported  to  the  United  States  rear-admirals  208  captams,  289  commanders,  228 

the  same  year:    licorice  root,  $987,^7;  wool,  lieutenants,  187  ensigns,  30,000  sailors,  and  about 

i5?S,273;  opium,  $401,113;  figs,  $363,678;  dates,  9WO  marines.     The  navy   has   many  old   iron- 

$2i3£o3 ;  raisins,  $126,227.    The  exports  of  Tur-  clads  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  use,  but  _giey 

key  in  Africa  to  the  United  Sutes  the  same  year  are  now  of  very  little  value  as  war  vessels.    Two 

were:    Cotton  (raw)  $9,525,533;  sngar,  $1,351,-  new  vessels  arc  {1904)  being  constructed  for  the 

038;   gum   arable,   $2015,103;    total,   $21,233^53.  Turkish  navy,  one  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  one 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  dif-  at  Elswick,  England.    They  are  each  3.22S  tons, 

ferent   divisions   of   Turkey,   during    1903,   con-  speed  22  knols,  and  carry  two  6-inch  guns,  and 

sistedprincipally  of  cotton  (manufactured),  iron  seven  4.7-inch,  and  have  2-inch  armor  decks, 

and    steel,    agricultural    implements,    provisions  An   old   battleship    the    Missoudiyck,   has   been 

and  bread  fituEEs,  and  amounted  to  $iji3-t07.  rebuilt  in  July.    It  has  now  two  9.2-inch  guns 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  and  U  6-inch  and  is  over  17  knots  an  hour. 

Sutes  b  making  efforts  to  grow  Egyptian  cot-  There  are  also  now  in  the  navy  two  torpedo 

ton  in  the  United  States.  gunboats  and  four  large  torpedo  boats  of  mod- 

Shipping  and  Navigation. — The  shipping  and  em  construction, 

naviption    facilities    of    the    Turkish    Empire  RtHgion  and  ErfuMiiott.— Mohammedism  is 

consist  (1991)  of  107  steamers  with  a  total  car-  the  officially  established  and  recognized  religion, 

rying  capacity  of  58^1  tons;  sailing  vessels  916  but  other  forma  of  worship  are  tolerated.    In 

with  a  tonnage  of  179,883.    The  vessels  entered  1897  the  Moslems  formed  92.23  per  cent  of  the 

and  cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Turkey  during  whole  papulation;  the  Christians,  7.50  per  cent; 

the  year  from  March  1900  to  March  1901  were  the  Jews  aa6  per  cent!  and  others  0.01  per  cent 

188,034,  with  a  tonnage  capacity  of  34,3323?? ;  The  Koran  (qv.)  is  the  supreme  authority  in 

10450  steamers  entered  and  cleared  m  1903  at  religion  as  in  law  and  government.    The  Sul- 

Constantinople  alone,  tonnage  15,238,775;  4,325  tan  is  looked  upon  as  the  direct  successor  of 

were   British   steamers  and   i3^  Greek.    The  Mohammed.    The  Christians  in  Turkey  belong 

vessels  of  the  regular  mailship  companies  en-  chiefly  to  the  Grecl^  Roman  Catholic,  and  some 

ter  the  principal  ports,  particularly  Constanti-  Protestant  ehnrches.    The    Maronite,   some   of 

nople.  the  Armenian,  Copt,  and  Greek  rites  acknow- 

Army  and  Navy.—  The  army  and  navy  are  ledge  the  sapremacv  of  the  Pope.    The  Ansaries 
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and  Druses  are  in  Syria  (q.v),  and  other  re-  a  poet.  He  dedicated  his  work  ^Tjirashid 
ligious  denominations  are  allowed  to  exist  in  and  Honrshid*  to  his  father.  The  same  ruler 
various  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1903  there  frequently  said  to  bis  people  that  'the  study  of 
were  a,i20  mosques  in  Turkey,  of  which  num-  sciences  was  a  divine  precept  which  the  Mthful 
ber  379  were  in  Constantinople  (see  Govekn-  should  follow."  He  transformed  many  of  the 
uent).  finest  Greek  churches  into  mosques,  and  com* 

In  1869  a  change  in  educational  matters  waa  mauded  that  such  churches  should  be  used  not 
instituted  when  provisions  were  made  for  estab*  only  for  religious  worship,  but  also  as  schools 
tishing  elementary  schools,  for  boys  and  girls,  for  the  study  of  theology,  law  and  philosophy. 
in  every  commune,  a  higher  grade  of  schoob  in  Thns  he  made  the  church  the  centre  of  religion 
every  town,  industrial  and  normal  schools,  and  and  education.  The  enthusiastic  students  were 
a  university.  Elementary  instruction  is  nomi-  called  'Sohtes,"  that  is,  inflamed  (for  learning), 
nally  obligatory  for  boys  from  6  to  II  years  of  and  the  name  'Sohtes,*  or  "Sottas,*  is  still  ap- 
age,  and  for  girls  from  6  to  10  years.  The  sub-  plied  to  Turkish  students. 
iects  included  in  elementary  instruction  are  the  Four  of  the  seven  ministers  of  Mohammed  II. 
Turkish  language,  the  Koran,  history,  geog-  were  poets.  Authors  of  renown  in  other  coun- 
raphy,  arithmetic,  and  hand-work  of  various  tries  were  brought  to  the  Turkish  capital  and 
kinds.  The  additional  Subjects  for  the  higher  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  About 
schools  in  charge  of  American  Protestant  mis-  30  famous  writers  were  guests  of  the  govern- 
ical  and  natural  sciences,  and  geometry.  An  im-  ment  at  one  time.  Other  writers  not  residing  in 
perial  school  of  medicine  was  founded  by  the  Turk^,  who  in  any  way  aided  Mohammed  II.  in 
government  as  early  as  1826.  There  are  a  fostering  good  literature  in  his  own  country, 
number  of  government  schools.  In  1900  a  were  suitably  rewarded.  The  Turkish  poet, 
Moslem  university  was  founded  in  Constant!-  Ahmet  Pasha,  lived  at  this  time;  also  Sinan 
nople.  The  Greeks  have  a  theological  school  Pasha,  a  prose  writer.  The  beauty  of  the 
and  a  number  of  other  schools.  The  American  imagery  of  Sinan  Pasha  may  be  seen  in  the 
Congregationalists  esUblished  Robert  College  at  following  passage  taken  from  an  article  on  the 
Constantinople,  the  American  Presbyterians  glory  and  power  of  God:  "Thou  art  such  an 
have  a  college  at  Bcirnt,  and  several  elementary  inventor  that  from  nothing  TTiou  makest  a 
schools  in  charge  of  American  Protestant  mis-  Treasure.  Thy  Wisdom  stands  so  high  in  the 
sionaries  have  been  established  in  different  parts  firmament  that  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  see  it; 
of  the  empire.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  neither  can  any  one  discover  Thy  hidden  Glory, 
number  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Their  There  are  no  limits  to  Thy  Learning;  no  limits 
colleges  and  elementary  schools  are  connected  to  Thy  Power,  Thy  Eternity  is  such  that 
chiefly  with  their  missions.  In  1899  there  were  neither  the  past  rior  the  future  generations  could 
10  colleges  and  40  high  schools  in  charge  of  have  preceded  Thee,»  Bajazet  II.  (148^),  son 
Americans  and  a  greater  number  in  charge  of  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  poet.  Bihirshi,  a  writer 
the  French,  In  1900  there  were  in  the  empire  of  this  period,  left  366  volumes  of  historical 
about  36,230  schools,  which  contained  1.331,200  books,  which  were  not  all  he  had  written, 
pupils.  After  his  death,  the  Sultan  had  all  burned  ex- 

Literature.— For  the  Turkish  student  the  cept  83  volumes,  as  the  others  he  declared  were 
Koran  is  the  book  of  religion,  law,  and  litera-  not  worthy  the  fame  of  BihirshL  The  history 
ture.  The  Arabic  language  is  one  which  every  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  written  by  Idris,  is 
good  Mussulman  seeks  to  learn.  The  Persian  considered  a  work  of  literary  merit  as  well  as 
language  has  likewise  aided  in  forming  the  of  authority.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
Turkish  literary  taste  and  the  Turkish  literature,  women  writers  who  rank  high  in  the  estimation 
Persian  and  Arabic  phrases  have  been  embodied  of  Turkish  scholars.  Mihri  is  called  the  Turk- 
in  the  lariguage  and  writings  of  the  educated  ish  Sappho,  Titnet  a  poet;  Djemali,  a  jurist  as 
Turks.  To  master  the  literature  of  the  Ottoman  well  as  writer,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Selim 
tmpire  It  IS  necessary  to  know  three  languages.  (1512-20);  and  Baki,  one  of  the  best  lyric 
The  sultana  since  the  foundation  of  the  Otto-  poets,  was  a  favorite  of  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
man  dynasty  have  always  promoted  intellectual  cent  (1520-66),  Some  of  Baki's  poems  have 
movements  among  the  Moslems  (see  Goverk-  been  translated  into  German,  English,  and 
ment).  They  have  tned  to  execute  the  com-  French,  Hiali  was  a  poet  of  merit;  Zoungonli 
mand  given  by  the  Prophet  to  his  people:  "To  wrote  <Leila  and  Medjnoun,>  the  'Paul  and 
seek  taiowledge  even  if  it  were  to  be  found  in  Virginia  of  the  East"  During  the  reign  of 
China  ;  and  that  'it  was  permitted  to  Moslems  Solyman  there  lived  over  loO  poets  of  merit 
to  possess  all  sciences.*  Othman  I,  (1288-  Kaatamuni,  in  Asia  Minor,  boasts  of  having 
1326),  the  founder  of  the  present  Turkish  dy-  been  the  home  of  300  poets.  The  modem  Tnrk- 
nasty,  was  jealous  in  encouraging  the  exten-  ish  scholar  points  with  pride  to  the  list  of  writ- 
sion^  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  the  ac-  ers  on  law,  theology,  and  history  who  lived 
quisition  Of  learning  among  bis  Moslem  sub-  during  the  reign  of  Solyman.  The  historians 
jecls.  The  last  words  he  spoke  to  his  son  and  AH,  Saadtdin,  and  Ak  Hassari  flouriihcd  in  the 
successor  were:  *My  son  Orcha,  be  thou  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
protector  of  the  faith  and  the  sciences,"  It  Internal  dissensions  from  about  1603  to  1648 
was  this  son  who  built  the  first  college  at  retarded  literary  development  The  one  name 
Brussa,  in  Asia  Miror,  then  the  capital.  The  which  stands  out  prominent  during  this  period 
fame  of  this  school  went  abroad  and  pupils  came  h  that  of  Kodja  Bey,  During  the  last  half  of 
/  -£\'^°5'  "^"^  P?"-^  ?'  ^?'^-  Sajazet  I.  the  i^fh  century  Turkey  produced  such  writer^ 
(i^)  did  great  work  in  fostermg  Turkish  lit-  as  Riaii,  Aziz,  Hadji  La  Kalfa,  Mezati,  Ahmet 
erature,  Pnnce  Djem,  son  of  Mohammed  II„  Kioprill,  Ternii,  Assian,  Sari  Abtullah,  Missri 
"Conqueror  of  Constantrnople"   (1451-81),  was    and  Nali.    The  last  was  cmlled  the  <kinB  of  coo-     i 
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temporary  poets,*  Some  ot  the  noted  historians  cradle  o(  the  race.  They  reveal  a  perfection  of 
of  the  same  epoch  are  Ali,  Husseim,  and  Naima.  art,  a  marvelouEness  of  correspondence,  a  de- 
Ibrahim,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  igth  cen-  velopment  of  civilization  in  those  primeval  days 
tury,  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  introduce  the  that  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our 
art  of  printing.  Ragliib  Fasha,  a  poet  and  more  enlightened  age.  Schools  and  libraries 
moralist;  Assini,  a  nistorian  and  poet;  and  must  have  existed  everywhere;  clay  books  were 
Naima  belong  to  the  i8th  century.  The  igth  stored  in  the  cities;  letters  of  every  description 
century  brought  the  Turkish  writers  into  closer  were  exchanged  on  every  subject;  and,  judging 
contact  with  the  French  and  thereby  introduced  from  the  tablets  of  Zel-el-Amama,  Canaan  was 
them  into  the  world  of  fiction,  tragedy,  and  a  centre  of  correspondence,  even  before  the  age 
comedy.  An  entirely  new  character  has  been  of  the  Exodus.  The  objection  of  the  'higher 
impressed  up<«i  modem  Turkish  literature,  critics'  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the 
caused  chiefly  by  closer  commercial  relations  Pentateuch,  because  the  art  of  writing  was  un- 
nith  western  Europe.  The  translations  into  known  in  his  day,  falls  hopelessly  to  the 
English  of  many  of  the  works  of  Turkish  au-  ground.' 

thors  through  the  influence  of  Baron  von  Ham-  The  whole  country,  especially  Syria,  Pales- 

mer,  has  made  the  English  scholars  appreciate  tine,  and  Babylon,  contains  vast  archseological 

the  vast  field  of  folklore,  fable,  and  history  coy-  treasures.    Specimens  of  Byzantine  architecture 

ered  by  the  works  in  the  libraries  of  the  Otto-  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  pieservatioa     The 

man  Empire.    Dictionaries,  grammars,  and  other  statues    found    among    the    ruins    of    ancient 

works    written    for    English-speaking    students  Nineveh,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 

have  been  prepared  with  care  and  are  necessary  are    remarkable   monuments.    The   half  tamed 

aids  in  the  study  of  the  Turkish  literature.  Turk  had  wandered  for  centuries  over  the  plains 

Arckttology. — The    modern    explorers,    ex-  near  the  Tigris  without  ever  dreaming  that  he 

cavators,  and  decipherers  or  translators,   have  was  crossing  the  place  of  sepulchre  of  a  once 

given  us  a  new  world,  a  large  portion  of  which  gorgeous   city,   until   Sir   Henry   Layard    (q.v.) 

is  below  the  surface  of  the  territoiy  occupied  and  other  English  explorers  began  the  excava- 

by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  chiefly  in  Babylon,  Asia  tions  which  restored  Nineveh  to  the  world. 

Minor,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Arabia.  The   Turkish    government   has,   since    [884, 

The  land  of  Ballon  and  Nineveh,  of  Assyria  opposed  the  removal  of  objects  of  antiquity  from 

and  Khorsabad  would  naturally  be  fruitful  in  the  country,  and  no  excavations  may  be  made 

records  of  the  past.    The  number  of  cuneiform  without  a  firman.    The  government  has  a  valu- 

documents   found  in   Macedonia  alone   are  of  able   collection   of   arch:eological   specimens  at 

great  value.    One  of  the  causes  which  have  con-  the  museum  of  Tchinli  Kiosk,     The  splendid 

tributed  to  the  recent  activity  in  searching  for  archaic  frieze  of  the  Doric  temple  in  Assos  is 

archEcological  remams  is  the  desire  to  secure  not  in  one  place,  but  portions  are  in  America, 

corroborative  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  Paris,  and  Constantinople.    Facsimiles  of  some 

Such   reasons  greatly  influenced  some  of   the  of  the  famous  statuary  found  in  Nineveh  (orig- 

American  missionary  societies  to  begin  investi-  inals  in  England)  are  in  museums  m  New  York 

gallons.    The   University   of  Pennsylvania   sent    and  other  places.  ,      .  ^ 

out    an    expedition    which    discovered,    in    the  Poj(-o««J.~There   are    (1902)    only    1,297 

vicinity  of  Nuffar,  s/wo  cuneiform  tablets,  many  post-offices  in  the  Ottoman  Emp.r^  Dunng  the 

of  which  were  ii  existence  2,800  years  before  official  year  (parts  ofigoi  fn<',f9^>,^!'= '"'™ 

the  birth  of   Christ    Doctor  Hilprecht    (q.v.)  pos  a    service  ^'f^'^Aj^-^'f^.'.Tr.i^ 

was  appointed  to  supervise  the  editing  and  dassi-  Ppjtal  cards,  and  spgrflM  .san>Pl«  and  pape« 

ftF^^tr^i'^ln's^^ib^^^^^^^^^^  Sic:Ta*r^e^^ra'rpo;"taltrdri^J^1 
lumps  frbrks.'^a^blJTsS  saSl  v^^  --pies  and  printed  papers,  ^S«,ooo,  duringthe 
dels,  door  sockets,  enameled  and  plain  vases,  ^r^y^erapfcy.-Tnrkey  has  (1903)  about  35,100 
seals  and  seal  cylinders,  gold  and  silver  orna-  of  telegraph  lines  with  aboit  30800  miles 
menu,  day  sarcophagi,  s  one  iron  and  bronze  ^f' ^j  There  are  907  telegraph  Offices. 
articles,  bas-rehets.  intaglios  human  .skulls  and  °^  Jll^g\^n"l^c  re^ne  of  Turkey 
numerous  other  artides  Tlxe  American  Arch-  ^*^^^  the  following  sources:  direct  taxa- 
Kological  Institute  explored  the  territory  tiew-  ^  ^^  ^^.^  (,^Sj  ^^d  rty  tax), 
Asso  (present  Bchram)  m  the  years  i^i-a  temWu  (income  tax),  for  wanptTons  from  mili- 
The  excavations  brought  to  light  buried  forti-  ^^.  ^ghnams  (tax  on  sheep,  etc),  and 
fications  of  successive  periods,  baths,  theatres,  ^jj^^^  sources;  indirect  taxation,  various  CU3- 
temples  which  were  of  the  archaic  Doric  order  ^^^^  .^^^  tobacco,  spirits,  stamps,  fisheries,  silk, 
and  down  to  and  within  the  Christian  era,  porti-  ^^^^j  ^^^^  sources),  administrative,  military  de- 
cos,  private  dwellmgs,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  partments,  rfiare  in  tobacco  Regie  profits,  tribute 
bridge,  and  a  highly  ornamented  group  of  tombs,  revenues,  and  other  sources.  The  total  receipts 
Other  exploring  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  f^^  1807-8  were  about  $9a,ss6,ooa  Exp«iditures 
Turkey  by  the  French,  English,  and  Germans,  fp^  the  same  fiscal  year  were  about  $93,147,000. 
and  the  Turkish  government  has  given  the  mat-  xhe  reports  on  finance  show  a  yearly  deficit, 
ter  considerable  attention.  In  an  article  on  the  chiefly  on  account  of  extra  military  expenses. 
Turkish  excavations  by  Americans,  written  by  The  Turkish  debt  (1903)  was  secured  on  Egyp- 
James  B.  Fox,  he  says:  "The  dreary  solitndes  tian  tribute,  $96,815,290;  secured  on  administered 
that  long  brooded  over  those  buried  civiliiations  revenues,  5385,165.000;  conversion  loan,  series 
have  begun  to  disappear  before  the  labors  of  B.  C.  D.  (iSgojj  about  $1,158,000;  lottery  bonds, 
dauntless  and  indefatigable  explorers,  and  a  lit-  $57,599,000;  various  loans  (1890-1903).  $S,'!,969.- 
erature,  almost  overwhelming  in  extent,  graven  000;  other  loans  (1894-1903),  $55,800,000;  mak- 
io  city  and  stone,  transports  us  back  to  the  very  ing  a  total  of  $6S3,5a6,aga    In  the  above  L-  **■- 
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Russian  war  debt  (i8g8),  $122,565,000;  indem-  population  of  about   t,300fioo;  Damascus  and 

nitf  to  Russian  Gubjecls,  $3,750,000;  and  $i,36v  Smyrna,   over  220,000   each;   Bagdad,   Saloniki, 

4JO  to  the  Damascus  Serghis  Railway.              _  Aleppo  and  Beirut,  each  over  120,000;  Adriaoo- 

Money. — The  money  of  the   empire  consists  pie,  about  8z,ooo;  Brussa,  77,000;  Kaisarich,  over 

of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  a  bank-note  circula-  72/mo;  Kerbela,  Mosul  and  Mecca,  each  01,000^ 

tion.     The    Imperial    Ottoman    Bank   had,   on  The  population  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 

31    July    1903,    a    note    circulation    of    about  different  races;  even  among  the  Turks,  which 

$6,i[6,g5o,  and  cash  $11,103,750,  and  a  cajiital  of  predominate,    there    are    hereditary    differences 

about  $55,000,000.    The  coinage  of  gold,  includ-  which  often  cause  serioiis  dissensions. 

ing  re-^^oinage  of  old  coin,  from  iSgi  to  igoSi  Government. —  The  government  of  Turkey  b 

amounted     to     about    $11,073,450;     of     silver  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  sultan  is   the 

fo965,7io;     of    copper     (1900)     $112,695.    pf  ruler.    He  is  absolute  in  authority,  not  responsi- 

the  gold,  $622,750  was  coined  from  old  Turkish  big  to  anyone,  and  his  person  is  inviolate.    The 

lire,  and  $730^450  from  English  sovereigns.    The  succession  to  the  throne  is  hereditary.    It  is  now 

whole  coinage  of  silver  was  from  piastre  pieces,  and  since  1617  has  been  vested  in  the  family  of 

The  amount  of  tiie  money  of  the   empire  is  Othman  (or  Osman),  in  the  person  of  its  oldest 

(1903}    about    3,416,606,600    gold    piastres,    or  living  male  member.    The  sultan  is  therefore 

$150^30,690;     and     of    silver     piastres    about  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  provided  there  are 

963,713,500,  or  $42,403,394,  in  all  about  $192734.-  no  living  uncles  nor  cousins  who  are  older  in 

084.    The  Turkish  lira  equals  $4.40.    The  "purse*  the  Othman  family.    The  oldest  son  takes  tlie 

is  equal  to  about  $19.80  and  is  used  in  recording  throne  without  regard  to  his  mother,  provided  he 

lar^e   sums.     The  gold   lira   is   .916  fine  and  sprang  from  the  harem.    The  harem  is  a  per- 

weighs  7.216  grams  and  contains  6.614  grams  of  manent  institution  of  the  empire,  and  all  children 

fine    gold.    The    silver    piastre    weighs    24/155  born  in  the  harem,  no  matter  who  their  mothers 

grams,  839  fine,  and  has  i9>9i^5  grams  of  fine  are,  whether  free  women  or  slaves,  are  legiti- 

silver.                                                       _  mate  and  of  equal  lineage.    It  has  been  the  rule 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  principal  mea-  and  custom  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey  for  many 

sure  is  the  "kilch."    Turkish  weights  and  mea-  centuries  not  to  contract  regular  marriages,  but 

sures  were  assimilated  to  the  metric  system  in  to  maintain  the  harem.    The  inmates   of  the 


March  1882,  but  under  the  old  names ;  and  this  harem  are  women  who  are  brought  to  it  by  pur- 
made  so  much  confusion  that  the  change  did  chase  or  who  come  to  it  by  tlieir  free  will.  The 
not  go  into  general  use.  In  1889  the  metric  greater  part  of  them  have  heretofore  come  from 
system  was  declared  obligatory  for  cereals,  and  places  outside  of  the  empire,  the  majority  having 
again  in  1892  the  decree  was  made  of  obligation;  come  from  Circassia.  The  sultan  selects  a  cer- 
but  these  decrees  are  still  (1904)  not  enforced,  tain  number,  generally  seven,  to  be  "Ladies  of 
Some  of  the  old  measures  are  donum  (land  the  Palact^"  who  are  called  "Kadyn."  The  rest 
measure),  40  square  paces;  arshin  (land  mea-  are  called  "Odalik,"  as  they  remain  under  the 
sure),  30  inches ;  the  ardaie  (doth  measure),  27  «Kadyn»  as  servants.  There  is  a  superintendent 
inches.  of  the  harem,  an  aged  woman  of  the  palace,  who 
Area  and  Population.— For  centuries  the  area  bears  the  title  of  "Haznadar-Kadyn,"  The  pres- 
et Turkey  was  subject  to  the  changes  resulting  em  reigning  sultan  (1904)  is  Abdul-Hamid  II., 
from  wars  and  conquests.  Internal  dissatisfac-  (,.  22  Sept  1843  (15  Shaban  124s).  He  is  the 
tions  were  fostered  by  external  rivals,  for  Tur-  ^cond  son  of  Sultah  Abdul  Medjah,  and  suc- 
key  as  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  always  been  a  ceeded  to  the  throne  31  Aug.  1876,  succeeding 
menace  to  the  safety  of  adjacent  nations.  Since  his  brother  SulUn  Murad  V.,  and  he  is  the  34th 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  taken  charge  ju  ijnc  of  the  house  of  Othman,  who  have  ruled 
in  a  measure  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  there  have  over  Turkey  since  the  establishment  of  the  Otto- 
been  changes,  but  usually  predicated  ones.  The  nian  Empire,  in  1299,  the  first  ( 1299)  being  Oth- 
results  of  late  conferences  (Constantinople,  1903)  man.  "Oie  Koran  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
indicate  pre-arranged  plans  of  division  or  control,  empire,  and  all  laws  arc  based  upon  its  precepts. 
so  that  the  official  conference  room  has  to  some  While  the  will  of  the  suitan  is  supreme  and  he 
extent  replaced  the  battlefieW,  but  the  results  are  can  execute  his  orders  without  responsibility  to 
somewhat  similar.  In  1902  the  area  of  Turkey  any  authority,  he  is  supposed  not  to  act  in  opposi- 
was  as  follows;  tion  to  the  precepts  of  the  Mohammedan  religion 
EvMFx:  Ana  m.  mild.  Popnlaiioo  as  recorded  in  the 'Book  of  the  Prophet.*  Next 
InuDcdiatc  posaeuiocu  iti.sSt  5.£»i.?oa  to  the  Koran  there  are  the  laws  of  the  "Mul- 
^n"'"  'h^h;!""  °  '•^*'-3ii  teka."  which  are  executed  by  the  sultan  and  are 
(pit^callr  port  of  binding  Upon  subjects.    These  laws  are  now  in 

BuLgaria) 11,931              i,o9t3s4  the  form  of  a  code  formed  out  of  the  supposed 

&wSa*BndH«i«o-"    ^'^"                JO'-MS  sayings  and  opinions  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 

TiDi   <ia  AuMius  and  some  deasions  supposed  to  have  been  made 

occupaiioD)  i9,7>S            i,s9'<03^  by  hb  immediate  successors.    There  is  another 

Thaws  (EgypBan)... '=',j,  ,„,       "''*" ,1  ,37 ±14  codc  of  laws  Called  the  <Cahon  Namek.>     These 

Imm^^ie  poBoii'ni  681  aSj      '      16  808  700     '      '  ^"^  ^^^  formed  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Mag- 

Suhm  (pniidp^tT)l       iSi              '  m3}4  nificent,  and  are  held  to  be  of  obedience,  but 

Amu:                  681,166 16.953,534  merely  as  human  authority.     The  legislative  and 

Ewpt     (practically  executive  and  religious  authority  of  the  empire 

TrS?lL  and  ■Beoihii.39l.89S              V.ooliU  "'^  exercised  by  the  sultan,  and,  under  his  direc- 

781,691 i«jbi,o45  tion,  through  his  representatives.    He  exercises 

_     , T                the  civil  authority  through  an  official,  acting  un- 

^••^ ■'S«9.«8              »,1..,9M  d„  him,called  Sadr-azam,  or  grand  vizier,  and 

Total  population  in  1904,  est,  41.000/xx).  the   religious  authority  through  a  head   of  the 

Oinslantmople    (q.v.),    the    capiul,    had    a  church  called  the  "Sheilt-uHslam.*    Both  these 
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officials  ar«  appointed  by  the  sultan,  but  the  thegrand  vizier.  The  Austro-Hungarian  and  Rus- 
Sheik-ul-Ialam  has  the  nominal  concurrence  or  sian  governments  recommended  additional  mea- 
confirmation  of  the  "Uleman,'  a  body  of  officials  sures  of  reform  in  February  1903,  which  included 
presided  over  by  the  Sheik-uHslam.  The  a  reorganization  in  the  management  of  local 
"Mufti"  or  interpreters  of  the  Koran  are  con-  financial  matters,  amnesty  to  political  offenders, 
nected  with  the  Ulema.  This  body,  called  the  the  employment  of  expert  policemen  from  other 
'Ulenta,*  is  tnade  up  of  all  the  judges,  religious  countries  in  order  to  secure  the  better  detection 
authorities,  interpreters  and  teachers  of  literature  and  punishment  of  amaut  malefactors.  The 
and  science  that  may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  Porte  accepted  the  recommendations,  but  they 
Effetldi,  bey,  co*  pasha  is  the  title  of  the  officials,  have  not  been  enforced  and  no  reforms  have 
Some  of  the  Ottoman  administrations  have  at  been  effected.  In  October  1903  Austria- Hungary 
various  times  had  constitutions  drawn  up  mod-  and  Russia  agreed  upon  a  new  scheme  of  refor- 
cled  after  some  of  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  mation  in  the  appointment  of  assessors  from  the 
but  so  far  they  have  not  resulted  in  much  refor-  civilians  representing  both  these  governments,  to 
mation.  The  first  constitution  was  proclaimed  accompany  and  advise  the  Turkish  inspector- 
iS  Feb.  1856,  and  another,  a  decree  of  Sultan  general,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a  general, 
Abdut-Hamed  II.,  was  in  Nov.  1876.  There  ia  from  a  foreign  nation  to  reform  and  improve 
now  a  kind  of  cabinet  or  privy  council  called  the  gendarmerie  of  Macedonia.  These  officials 
the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  to  assist  the  grand  vizier  as  were  appointed.  Many  other  measures  were  in- 
head  representative  of  the  sultan  and  under  him  sisted  upon  which  were  intended  to  secure  re- 
of  the  government.  The  official  i>oaitions  in  this  forms ;  among  them  it  was  required  that  the 
Medjliss-i-Has3  are:  Grand  vizier,  sheik-ul-  bashi-bazouk  and  other  organizations  that  had 
islam,  minister  of  justice,  minister  of  war,  minis-  been  guilty  of  outrages  in  the  Christian  prov- 
ter  of  marine,  president  of  the  comicil  of  state,  inces  should  disband.  It  was  hoped  by  those 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  the  inte-  who  inaugurated  these  schemes  that  they  might 
rior,  minister  of  finance,  minister  of  public  in-  prepare  the  way  for  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia, 
struction,  and  minister  of  commerce  and  public  The  sultan's  subjects  possess  the  freedom  of 
works.  These  officials  have  general  charge  of  their  persons  and  are  nominally  equal  before 
the  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  the  law.  The  judicial  department  is  in  a  sense 
respective  departments.  The  Ottoman  Empire  an  adjunct  of  the  executive  department,  all  ex- 
is  divided  into  smaller  or  local  governments  eculive  officers  being  vested  with  authority  to 
called  «vilayets,»  There  is  S,  governor-general  perform  duties  connected  with  the  administra- 
at  the  head  of  each  vilayet,  who  is  called  the  tion  of  justice.  The  judicial  department  has 
■vali."  He  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  three  classes  of  Turks,  or  they  form  three  sec- 
sultan  in  the  vilayet,  and  has  a  council  to  assist  tions;  those  in  the  service  of  the  cults  (imam), 
him  in  the  government  The  vilayets  are  sub-  the  law  expounders  (mufti)  and  the  judges 
divided  into  provinces  called  "sanjaks,*  districts  (kadi).  The  ideas  and  practice  of  justice,  both 
calhd  "kazas,"  subdistricts  called  "nahite,*  and  civil  and  religious,  are  based  on  the  fCoran.  The 
communities  or  "kariis."  The  sahjaks,  kazas  highest  court  is  the  court  of  appeals  in  Constan- 
and  karics  are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  tinople,  with  two  chambers.  There  are  civil 
known  as  mutesarifs,  kaimakams,  mudira  and  eouits,  criminal  courts  and  commercial  courts, 
muctars,  and  they  are  imder  the  superintendence  The  commercial  courts  base  their  decisions  on 
and  control  of  the  principal  governor.  During  the  code  of  commerce.  The  criminal  courts  are 
later  jrears  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  country,  formed  of  a  president  and  two  jut^es,  and  in 
for  political  reasons,  have  been  changed,  espe-  some  of  them  two  merchant  judges  sit,  who  are 
dally  the  vilayets  in  Macedonia.  As  results  of  selected  from  the  colony  of  foreigners.  The 
these  modifications  six  of  the  sanjaks  of  the  em-  lack  of  system  and  prevalence  of  corruption  in 
pire  are  governed  now  (1904)  by  mutesarifs,  who  the  judiciary  branch  of  the  government  have 
receive  their  appointment  direct  from  the  sultan  made  it  necessary  to  '  adopt  measures  called 
and  are  called  mutesarifats.  Ail  subjects,  no  "capitulations.*  By  these  decrees  it  is  now  pro- 
matter  how  humble  their  origin,  may  fill  the  vided  that  foreigners  living  in  Turkey  are  sub- 
highest  offices  in  any  of  these  political  divisions,  ject  to  the  laws  of  their  own  countries,  and  for 
As  late  as  1902  there  were  decrees  published  set-  offenses  in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are 
ting  forth  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  gov  not  concerned  are  to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  pre- 
emmcnt  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  sided  over  by  their  consul.  But  foreigners  who 
By  these  decrees  the  employment  of  both  Chris-  own  real  estate  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  snb- 
tians  and  Mohammedans  was  provided  for  in  the  ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  all 
judicial  tribunals  and  in  the  direction  and  man-  questions  concerning  their  lands.  Cases  between 
agement  of  the  police.  Very  important  measures  subjects  of  foreign  governments  and  Turkish 
with  regard  to  public  works,  public  industries  subjects  are  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  empire, 
and  public  instruction  were  included  in  these  but  a  representative  of  the  consulate  of  the  for- 
decrees,  and  a  kaimakam  was  appointed  in  the  eigner  is  to  be  present,  to  see  that  the  trial  is 
principal  town  of  each  vilayet  whose  duty  it  is  conducted  according  to  law.  The  execution  of 
to  cause  the  administrative  business  to  be  rcpi-  the  sentence  is  carried  out  through  the  consulate 
larly  transacted  and  to  see  that  necessary  civil  of  the  country  to  which  the  foreign  offender  be- 
tribunals  are  formed,  and  that  schools  are  estab-  longs.  Cases  between  two  subjects  of  foreign 
lished  and  maintained  where  required.  Under  countries  are  tried  in  the  court  of  the  defendant's 
these  decrees  the  valis   received  new  powers,  consulate. 

among  them  being  the  authority  to  inflict  pun-  HifJory.— The  language  of  the  Turks  shows 
ishment  for  illegal  judicial  conduct.  An  inspec-  they  are  near  of  kin  to  those  who  spoke  the  Ural- 
tor-general  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  Altaic  or  Turanian  languages,  which  were  in  use 
reform  commtssion  in  Constantinople,  and  it  was  from  the  western  frontier  of  China  to  the  Cas- 
made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  report  to  pian  Sea.    There  are  different  dialects,  the  harsh 
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•ne  of  the  east  and  the  soft  and  more  melodious  A  powerful  anny  under  Amurath,  the  son  ol 
dialect  of  the  west,  but  many  of  the  words,  Orcha,  invaded  Europe  in  1355,  and  the  record 
phrases  and  grammatical  forms  are  similar.  A  of  the  wars  which  followed  and  which  were  con- 
portion  of  the  present  Turkish  race  are  descend-  tinued  for  many  years  on  European  battlefields  is 
ants  of  a  people  who  once  inhabited  the  terri-  a  record  of  Moslem  invasion  and  at  times  suc- 
tory  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  claim  is  made  cess,  but  finally  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
that  while  living  near  the  shores  of  Baikal  Chris-  Christians.  At  times  the  Moslem  armies  seemed 
tian  missionaries  visited  them,  and  in  support  of  destined  to  conquer  the  whole  world.  Orcha'8 
this  claim  is  the  fact  that  their  ancient  alphabet  son  and  successor,  Amurath  1.,  obtained  posses- 
has  14  letters  based  on  the  Syriac  alphabet.  The  sion  of  Adrianople,  Macedonia,  Albania  and  Ser- 
name  •Turks*  given  to  the  mighty  nordes  who  via.  Adrianople  was  made  the  capital.  Several 
dwelt  on  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  at  the  forces  united  to  defeat  him,  troops  from  Hun- 
foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  beyond  Persia,  gary,  Italy  and  from  the  Upper  Danube ;  but  the 
is  mentioned  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  Turks  defeated  the  combined  armies  at  Kossova 
6lh  century.  Thev  were  an  aggressive  people,  in  I38g.  Amurath  was  assassinated  the  same 
seeking  existence  in  lands  where  others  had  ob-  4lay,  and  his  successor  was  Bajazet,  called  Ilde- 
tained  a  sustenance.  In  about  the  year  Soo  they  rim  (Lightning).  Bajazet,like  his  predecessors, 
secured  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  now  had  a  sanguinary  but  successful  reign.  In  1413 
called  Armenia,  and  they  named  the  place  Tur-  Mohammed  I,  the  fourth  son  of  Bajaiet,ascend- 
comania.  They  were  not  content  with  the  fer-  edthethrone.  Duringhisreignhisgrand viiier, 
tile  acres  of  Armenia ;  they  continued  their  wars  Ibrahim,  organized  3  Turkish  nai-y.  The  rulers 
for  extension  of  territory  and  enlarged  their  pos-  who  followed  continued  to  advance  the  interests 
sessions  in  Asia,  secured  territory  in  Europe  and  of  the  empire,  not  always  by  methods  which 
Africa.  Some  of  their  power  came  through  the  would  be  considered  humane  to-day,  but  by  wars 
adv-ancement  of  the  Turks  in  the  armies  and  and  intrigues  and  acting  upon  the  motto  that 
governments  of  the  Saracens  and  others.  In  the  "might  makes  right*  In  1451  Mohammed  IL  be- 
jwh  century  the  Turks  had  extensive  control  came  sultatL  He  was  then  only  26  years  of  age. 
and  vast  power  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  On  29  May  1453  he  conquered  Constantinople. 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  from  the  loth  to  the  and  entered  the  city  with  a  new  title,  that  of 
12th  century  their  power  was  great  in  Persia  and  "Conqueror.*  The  city  was  made  the  capital  of 
India.  In  the  i2th  century  the  Turks  and  their  the  empire,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  official 
allies  of  kindred  races  conquered  Western  Asia  residence  01  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  castle  of 
and  established  an  empire.  _  Later  this  empire  the  Dardanelles  was  built  by  Mohammed  II.  and 
was  divided  on  account  of  internal  dissensions,  a  TeorganizatioD  of  the  government  was  made 
and  in  the  13th  century  the  Mongols  became  vii^  aftertheplan  of  the  organization  of  the  Persian 
tually  tiie  owners,  The  ferocious  Mongols  and  Empire.  He  attacked  and  conquered  successively 
their  allies  destroyed  the  power  of  several  of  the  Morea,  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Albania.  He  took 
tribes  in  Western  Africa,  only  to  lose  it  again,  from  the  Venetians  Letnnos  and  Negropont; 
The  Turkomans  and  Seljuks,  under  the  leader-  from  the  Genoese,  Caff  a;  antL  in  1475,  made 
ship  of  their  emirs,  reconquered  a  part  of  their  Crimea  a  dependency  of  Turkey.  Olranfo  in 
former  territory,  took  possession  of  what  is  now  Naples  belonged  to  Turkey  when  Mohammed  II. 
Asia  Minor  and  divided  the  country  amons  died.  He  died  in  1481.  His  successor  lost  no 
themselves.  Othman  or  Osman  (bone  breaker)  territory,and  Selim  I.  (grandson  of  Mohammed 
was  one  of  the  Turkoman  emirs.  His  Tartar  II.)  drove  the  Persians  to  the  valley  of  the 
companions  followed  his  leadership  and  forced  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In  1517  he  added  Fales- 
an  entrance  to  Bithynia  through  the  passes  of  tine,  Egypt,  and  Syria  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  ■ 
Olympus  {1299).  The  sultan  of  Iconium  was  The  Turkish  armies  were  the  terror  of  the 
his  protector,  but  the  power  of  the  young  0th-  world,  and  the  "Conquering  Turk'  was 
man  grew  as  he  received  reinforcements  from  a  power  by  land  and  sea.  Many  of  the  coun- 
lawless  and  disaffected  adventurers,  who  were  tries  of  Europe  had  been  conquered  in 
then  about  as  good  as  the  neighboring  tribes  and  whole  or  in  part,  and  all  the  rulers  trembled, 
races.    At  the  death  of  his  protector,  Othman  Germany     was     threatened,     but     the     walls 

groclaimed  himself  as  sultan,  and  thus  began  the  of  Vienna  (1529)  checked  tne  advance  of  Soly- 
ittoman  Empire.  (See  Government.)  Many  man  and  his  army.  The  north  and  south 
historians  claim  that  the  fether  of  Othman,  Er-  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  conquered 
Toghrul,  who  died  in  128^  paved  the  way  or  laid  or  laid  waste,  but  the  nations  were  aroused  and 
the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  the  gov-  marshaled  their  forces  against  the  Turk.*  Tur- 
emment  bis  son  founded.  Othman  was  bold  and  key  seemed  strong,  almost  invincible,  but  her 
brave,  loyal  to  friends,  cruel  to  foes,  and  pos-  weakness  was  her  internal  dissensions.  The 
sessed  the  vices  of  the  conqueror  and  the  virtues  conquered  nations,  although  subdued,  were  nev- 
of  the  leader.  The  history  of  Turkey  proper  ertheless  rebellious.  From  the  death  of  Soly- 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Othman.  His  jnmie-  man  II.,  in  1566,  the  power  of  Turkey  began  to 
diate  successor  was  his  son  Orcha  (Orkhan),  decline.  The  race  of  rulers  degenerated  as  a 
who  assumed  command  of  the  armies  at  the  whole,  not  even  retaining  the  military  courage 
death  of  his  father,  in  1326.  He  organized  the  and  daring  which  had  made  the  bandit  chief. 
Janizaries,  a  body  of  paid  infantry,  men  trained  Othman,  a  sultan.  From  J300  to  1566  Turkey 
to  the  use  of  arms  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  and 
fear  of  foe  or  danger.  Bj;  means  of  his  army  the  first  military  power  in  Europe,  After  the 
he  gained  possession  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hel-  reign  of  Solyman  the  "Magnificent*  (1366^  the 
lespont  (Dardanelles),  and  by  marriage  he  incompetency  and  indifference  of  a  majority  of 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor.  He  the  sultans  rendered  It  necessary  for  the  grand 
also  secured  the  diplomatic  friendship  of  the  viziers  and  other  officers  to  assume  more  con- 
Genoese,  who  were  Oiea  among  the  commercial  trol.  Some  of  the  grand  viziers  may  be  said  to 
rivals  of  tfa*  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  waters,  have  practically  upheld  the  state  for  decades;  butl  , 
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&t  conditions  of  the  world  were  such  that  to  over  them.    Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans  was 

hold  a  place  among  the  world  powers  rapid  ad-  erected  into  a  principaliiy,  still  under  the  ptotec- 

vancement  was  necessary,  and  Turkey  could  not  tion  of  Turkey,  ana  Bulgaria  south  of  the  Bal- 

hold  her  own  with  tlie  powers  that  were  making  Vans  was  made  an  autonomous  province  called 

^iant  strides  in  all  departments  of  education,  and  Eastern   Rumelia.     Other   changes,   not  decided 

in  the  arts,  industries,  and  sciences.    Thepeople  upon  at  Berlin,  but  which  went  into  effect  in 

grew   sullen,   life  became  insecure,   hatred  and  l8?7  and  succeeding  years,  were  the  right  to  oc- 

revenge  grew  in  strength,    A  hated  ruler  was  cupy  Cyprus,  granted  to  Turkey  by  England;  the 

likely  to  be  assassinated.    Wars  stiU  went  on.  transfer  hy  TurkCT  of  Thessaly  to  Greece;jplac- 

Accounts  of  the  noted  battles  have  been  given  iag  Tunis  under  the  protection  of  France.  East- 

in  articles  dealing  with  the  cities  or  towns.    (See  em  Rumelia  was  annexed  to  Bulgaria  in  1885. 

LEPANTa)     In  1711  Turkey  becan^e  involvedin  _     The  treatment  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks 

a  war  wim  Russia  on  account  of  the  former  giv-  in   1895  not  only  aroused   the  indignation  of 

ing   shelter   to  Charles   XII.   of   Sweden.     The  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.    Laige 

years  following,  until  1874,  it  might  be  said  that  numbers  of  Armenians,  without  regard  to  age  or 

Turkey  and  Russia  were  always  at  war.    Mus-  sex,  were  massacred  at  Erzerum,  Kharput,  Tre- 

tapha  111.,  who  reigned  from  1757  toi774,hecame  bizond,  Zeitan  and  other  parts  of  Armenia.    Tlic 

alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of  Russia,  and  circumstances    were    most    revolting,    and    the 

demanded  that  Catharine  II.  should  remove  her  powers  entered  a  protest ;  but  action  was  delayed 

army  from  Poland,  but  instead  Turkey  had  to  at  Constantinople  so  that  no  real  good  was  then 

yield.    Abdul    Hamid,    who   became    sultan  in  effected.    In  1896  a  massacre  of  Armenians  in 

274,  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  control  of  Constantinople  resulted  in  the  murder  of  large 
rimea,  to  cede  to  Russia  the  region  between  numbers  of  defenseless  men,  women  and  little 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Bog  rivers,  and  to  open  the  children.  The  pretext  for  the  massacre  was  that 
Turkish  seas  for  Russian  n^erchaot  shiiis.  In  certain  Armenians  bad  attacked  the  Ottoman 
J787  Turkey  declared  wal"  against  Russia,  but  bank,  Crete  manifested  her  dissatisfaction  in 
she  suffered  defeat  except  at  the  battle  of  Bel-  1896  b^  '■'"^  "^^  Christians  of  Crete  asked  to 
grade,  when  the  force  under  Selim  111.  was  vie-  be  umted  with  Greece,  and  in  February  1897 
torious.  In  1807  Russia  declared  war  against  Greece  sent  to  the  island  a  naval  and  military 
Turkey,  and  succeeded  in  nearly  every  encoun-  force.  On  17  April  1897  Turkey  declared  wai- 
ter. The  revolt  of  the  Greeks  at  a  time  when  against  Greece.  After  a  short  campaign  Turkey 
the  TurWsh  army  was  engaged  in  another  direc-  was  so  successful  that  Greece  asked  the  interven- 
tion waa  a  severe  blow  to  Turkey.  In  i8S3-4  tion  of  the  powers.  The  terras  of  the  settlement 
Russia  again  declared  war;  but  France,  England  obliged  Turkey  to  restore  Thessaly  (the  seat  of 
and  Sardinia  decided  to  aid  Turkey,  This  war  the  war)  to  Greece,  the  latter  country  to  pay  a 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Crimean  war.  (See  war  indemnity  of  $2,ooo/K)a  Crete  was  placed 
Crimea.)  It  terminated  with  victory  for  Tur-  on  the  basis  of  autonomy,  hut  under  Turkish 
key;  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  on  30  March  1856,  suzerainty.  The  benefit  of  a  provincial  auton- 
obliged  Russia  to  make  important  concessions  to  omj;  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Lebanon,  in 
her  rival  empire.    In  1875  some  of  the  Turkish  Syria,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  provinces  less  fa- 

Iirovinces  began  a  revolt ;  Herzegovina  took  the  voted  in  government, 
ead  and  was  soon  followed  by  Servia  and  Mon-  Turkey  has  long  been  the  most  important  ele- 
tenegro.  But  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  ment  in  the  "Eastern  Question*  (q.v.).  Closely 
countries  named  became  free  to  any  extent  from  connected  as  she  is  with  Christian  nations,  hav- 
Turkish  rule.  The  differences  between  Turkey  ing  within  her  territory  many  Qiristian  suhjects, 
and  Russia  were  growing  in  importance,  not  only  her  manner  of  dealing  with  her  own  people  and 
to  the  two  empires  but  to  all  Europe.  None  of  with  her  neighbors  has  so  far  provoked  a  num- 
the  European  nations  wished  to  have  Russia  en-  ber  of  wars,  and  the  solution  of  the  "Question" 
large  her  territory  or  increase  her  power._  Left  seems  almost  as  remote  as  ever.  Macedonia 
to  themselves,  it  seemed  as  if  the  absorption  of  revolted  in  1903,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  secur- 
Turkey  by  Russia  might  be  accomplished.  ing  any  decided  change.  Armenia  is  in  a  stale 
In  1876  the  great  European  powers  decided  of  great  unrest,  and  the  whole  empire,  while 
to  interfere,  and  die  first  reform  they  asked  of  apaUietic  as  regards  industrial  and  commercial 
Turkey  was  better  treatment  of  her  Christian  progress,  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  peace  of  a 
provinces.  Representatives  of  the  six  'great  volcano  nearing  eruption.  The  name  'The  Sick 
powers"  mei  at  Constantinople;  but  Turkey  re-  Manof  tlie  East"  has  been  given  to  the  Ottoman 
jected  their  overtures  and  so-called  interference.  Empire  in  allusion  to  its  decline  or  decaying  con- 
Turkey  gave  her  ultimatum  on  18  Jan,  1877,  and  dition.  The  Russian  Ciiar,  Nicholas  I.,  was  the 
Russia,  who  announced  herself  as  tlie  defender  first  to  use  the  name,  in  a  discussion  with  the 
and  protector  of  the  Christian  provinces,  de-  British  ambassador,  Seymour  (about  1852).  The 
clared  war  21  April  1877.  Rumania  declared  same  Russian  emperor,  before  beginning  the 
her  independence  the  22d  of  May,  The  Russian  Crimean  war,  proposed  the  dismemberment  of 
success  was  such  that  Turkey  had  to  accept  her  the  Turkish  Empire  by  Russia  and  England. 
terms,  and  on  3  March  1878  the  treaty  of  San  Bibliography. —  Baker,  'Turkey  in  Europe'; 
Stefano  was  effected.  The  treaty  of  Berlin,  13  Blunt.  'People  of  Turkey' ;  Berard,  'La  Turquie 
July  187ft  modified  'n  some  respects  the  trea^  et  I'Hellenesme  Conteraporain' ;  Bernard, 
of  San  Stefano.  The  Berlin  treaty  provided  'Turquie  d'Europe  et  Turquie  d'Asie'_;  Clark, 
that  Montenegro,  Rumania  and  Servia  should  'The  Races  of  European  Turkey*;  Cuinet,  'La 
be  independent  Russia  obtained  Rumanian  Bcs-  Turquie  d'Asie' ;  'Geographic  Administrative'; 
sarabia,  but  gave  Dobrudja,  containing  6,10a  Creasy,  'History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks' ;  Davey, 
square  miles,  to  Rumania.  A  portion  of  Ar-  'The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects'  ;  Fazy,  'Les 
menia,  including  Batoum,  was  also  given  to  Rus-  Turcs  d'Aujourd'hui' ;  Freeman,  'The  Ottoman 
aia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  given  to  Aus-  Power  in  Europe* :  Georgiades,  'La  Turquie 
tria-Hungary,  but  Turkey  exercises  suzerainty  Actuelle' ;  Gamett,  'The  Women  of  Turkey  and 
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their  Folklore';  Hecquard,  *La  Turquie  sous  This  method  is  most  effective  when  the  hen's 
Abdoul  Hainid  ll.' ;  Isambert,  'Grece  et  Turquie  call  is  employed  to  attract  the  cocks.  They  are 
d'Europe' ;  Knight,  'Where  Three  Empires  also  hunted  with  dogs  or  even  stalked. 
Meet';  Keene,  "The  Turks  in  India';  Poale,  Tlie  domestieatedturkey  is  derived  from  the 
'Slory  of  Turkey'  ;  Latimer,  'Russia  and  Tur-  Mexican  variety,  examples  of  which  were  car- 
key  in  the  Nineteenth  Century' ;  Lejean,  'Eth-  tied  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
nographie  de  la  Turquie  d'Europe' ;  Lozcr,  tury;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  strain  may  have 
'Turkish  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor' ;  Lunay,  been  mixed  in  England  with  northern  birds. 
•Chez  les  Grecs  de  Turquie* ;  Macoil,  'The  Sul-  The  latter  were  partially  domesticated  by  the 
tan  and  the  Powers' ;  Percy,  'The  Highlands  of  Indians  and  New  England  settlers.  The  domes- 
Asiatic  Turkey';  Reclus,  'Geographic  Univer-  ticated  turkey  has  lost  the  grace,  agility  and 
selle';  Ramsay,  'Historical  Geography  of  Asia  brilliancy  of  color  of  its  progenitor,  but  in  other 
Minor';  Salmone,  'The  Fall  and  Resurrection  respects  has  been  but  little  modified.  In  habits 
of  Turkey' ;  Steevens,  'With  the  Conquering  it  is  indeed  still  a  half  wild  creature.  In  the 
Turk' ;  Seignobos,  'Political  History  of  Europe  four  centuries  of  its  domestication  it  has  re- 
since  1814' ;  Voti  Hummer-PurgstBll,  'Geschitdite  mained  remarkably  stable  and  except  in  color  no 
dea  Osmanisehen  Reiches,*  10  vols. ;  Zinkeisen,  distinct  varieties  have  been  produced.  Of  its 
'Geschichte  des  Osmanisehen  Reiches  in  Eu-  habits,  appearance  and  merits  nothing  need  be 
ropa,'  7  vols.;  Warner,  'In  the  Levant'  said. 

B.  Ellen  BtniKE,  The  beautiful  Central  American  ocellated 
Editorial  Staff,  'Encyclopedia  Americana.^  turk^  (M.  occUataj  is  of  rather  less  size  than 
Turkey,  a  river  in  northeastern  Iowa.  It  ^f'  J^'l'PP'^  turkey,  but  more  brilliantly  col- 
flows  southeast  and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  the  °^^  This  species  wants  the  tuft  of  hairy 
southeastern  part  of  Clayton  County,  The  feathers  _  seen  on  the  breast  of  the  other  and 
Galena  limestone  is  found  in  the  Turkey  River  ^""^^  "S  specific  name  from  the  presence  of 
vaUey.    The  river  is  about  100  miles  long.  brilliant  eye-l.lce  spots  on  the  tail-co verts. 

_.    , ,        ,  f  J      *  it  Consult;  Sandys,  'Upland  Game  Birds'  (New 

_  Turkey,   an   American    gajne-bird   of  the  York  1902) ;  Baird,  Brewer  &  Ridgway,  'North 

Cisant  family  and  genus  McUagni,  widely  American  Land  Birds,'  Vol.  HI.  (Cambridge 
wn  both  wild  and  doitiestieated.  The  com-  ,872) ;  Darwin,  'Animals  and  Plants  under 
mon  northern  wild  turkey  {M  gallafiatx?)  Domestication,'  Vol.  L  (New  York  1868). 
formerly  inhabited  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  —  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  . 
States  and  southern  Cana&^and  southward  .Turkey-buzzard,  the  best-known  and  most 
through  the  greater  part  of  Mexico ;  it  is  now  ^19^7  <|'Strihuted  of  the  American  vultures 
numerous,  however,  only  in  thickly  wooded  {(-atharttda),  its  range  including  the  greater 
mountainous  and  inaccessible  regions.  It  is  a  P^^*  *>*  "^^  United  States  and  the  entire  South 
very  beautiful  bird  of  trim  form  and  stately  American  Continent.  It  is  about  3^  feet  long, 
tnam  and  the  cock  is  colored  with  golden  bronze  '}^  "'"SS  may  extend  6  feet,  and  it  weighs  about 
hues,  marked  and  varied  by  the  blue  and  black  °  poun'is- .  The  plumage  is  blackish  brown,  the 
lustre  of  the  plumage.  A  peculiar  tuft  of  hair-  naked  head  is  red  and  the  bill  white;  the  scientific 
like  feathers  is  suspended  from  the  breast,  and  name  is  Cathartes  aura.  From  about  the  latitude 
the  head  and  neck  are  furnished  with  wattles  of  Philadelphia  northward  the  turkey-buziard  is 
and  erectile  structures,  whidi  under  excitement  migratory  and  visits  New  England  only  rarely, 
exhibit  varying  tints  and  hues.  The  wild  turkey  ""it  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  range  it  IS 
is  a  bird  of  the  forests,  where  it  lives  in  small  chiefly  resident  Like  other  vultures  its  pnnci- 
flocks  which  enter  clearings  only  to  feed.  They  P^^  •'«™  ^^  carrion,  but  insects  and  small  living 
are  eminently  terrestrial,  being  swift  of  foot  n?a>pials,  reptiles  and  the  young  and  eggs  of 
and  they  scratch  on  the  ground  for  the  nuts,  birds  are  also  eaten.  Especially  in  the  South, 
seeds,  insects,  etc,  upon  which  they  feed  or  pick  where  it  consorts  with  the  black  vulture,  this 
berries  and  small  fruits  from  the  bushes.  When  species  performs  a  most  valuable  service  as  a 
pursued  they  prefer  to  run  and  seek  conceal-  scavenger.  To  a  considerable  extent  grcganous, 
ment  in  the  underbrush  but  if  forced  to  fly  are  ""^  common  attraction  is  generally  the  presence 
strong  of  wing.  At  night  they  roost  in  the  tops  "*  some  carcass.  Notwithstanding  the  generally 
of  trees  and  are  always  keen-sensed  and  alert  repulsive  habits  of  the  turkey -buzzard  its  powers 
Like  most  of  the  pheasants  turkeys  are  more  or  «*  ^'Sht  must  claim  admiration;  seemmgly  for 
Jess  polygamous  and  in  the  spring  the  cocks  tours  at  a  tune  it  soars  in  widening  circles, 
fight  viciously  for  the  possession  of  mates,  be-  "^"'^  ^^  a  great  height,  and  scans  the  earth  m 
fore  whom  they  show  off  in  the  pompous  and  Q"est  of  a  meal.  _  The  actions  of  any  one  bird 
ludicrous  manner  so  well  known  in  the  domes-  "hen  food  is  discovered  attract  others,  and 
ticated  bird.  A  simple  nest  on  the  ground,  often  '■'^se  again  others,  until  many  have  gathered 
by  the  side  of  a  log,  is  made  and  lined  with  dry  to  the  feast,  often  from  great  distances.  In  this 
leaves;  in  it  from  one  to  three  females  deposit  manner  all  of  the  buzzards  over  a  large  area  keep 
from  10  to  25  eggs,  which  ate  dirty  white  with  •"  touch  with  one  another  and  any  decomposing 
reddish  spots.  carcass  is  certain  to  be  discovered  and  removed 
Although  formerly  so  abundant  and  so  tame  Turkejr-buzzards  nest  in  pairs  or  in  small  com- 
that  the  early  settlers  found  the  neighboring  mumties,  building  their  rude  ne.sts  on  the  ground 
forests  almost  as  convenient  as  poultry  yards,  o"en  °y  the  side  of  a  fallen  log,  or  an  old  rot- 
few  persons  have  now  the  opportunity  of  shoot-  ^ing  tree  stub  or  in  a  cave  among  rocks  and 
ing  a  wild  turkey,  but  any  such  are  epochs  in  always  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  thick  woods, 
the  life  of  a  sportsman,  for  success  requires  both  J^e  eggs  are  one  or  two  in  number,  nearly  three 
•kill  and  knowledge.  The  method  most  in  vogue  ""^''^s  '"ng  and  dirty  white  spotted  with  various 
is  for  the  concealed  hunter  to  attract  the  birds  to  orowns  and  lavender.  The  nestling  birds  are 
him  by  imitating  their  call  upon  a  turkey  whistle  thickly  covered  with  white  dowa 
and  to  shoot  the  wary  birds  as  they  appear.         Turkey-corn.     See  Squomel-omk^  ^ 
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TURKEY,  ORDERS  OP— T0SHBR 

Turkey,  Orders  md  Decorations  of.    See  alkali  is  added  to  it,  so  that  a  test-paper  for 

ObD£bs,  Royai,  alkalies  is  prepared  from  it  called  turmeric  or 

Turltey-red,  a  color,  originally  produced  curcuma  paper     The  plant  itself  has  long,  nar- 

on  cotton  cloih^  rivaling  the  rid.  re<f  obtained  in  "llf.'^^*,'"!'^^^  ^?  '^;i/°'2""f^'^  a'^ 

dyeing  wool  and  more  permanent  than  any  other  '^^^  f^  ^^^  ^P'f"'  o*.  ?«"?«  fio««"-    A  ^ 

rid  dye.    It  is  obtained  by  the  use  o£  madder,  in  "".  "^  C-mna,  cultivated  «  S.erra  Leone,  is  the 

conjunctioa  with  an  intricate  and  tedious  method  African  turmer.^  used  by  the  patLves  there  as  a 

of  dyeing,  the  three  most  essential  processes  of  ''^S-P'^'"'-  ,^^°°'^:J^} S^^^'IT"''  """"^T'** 

which  are  the  impregnation  of  the  doth  with  aa  «"<>  ^^jf"^''!^-  <^J'^''"'"  ««arf«w«)  are 

oleaginous   soap,  the  mordanting  with  alumina,  ?  f  °  ,';?"'^  J^rZ!LwAl  l'i^!,"n7t^'-.1   ^^* 

and  the  dyeing  with  madder.    The  theory  of  turmene-Iree  taAcronychta  bonen,  of  southeast- 

these  several  processes  is  little  understood  and  ^™.  {^"^^J"^  *?«  li"shl-yellow  inner  bark  of 

for  that  reason  the  long  and  repetitious  method  "'".^  y"'*!*  f  p,^    „,_     .       „ 

has  never  been  successfully  shortened.    The  art  Turner,  tir'nir,  Charte*  Tennyson,  Eng- 

is   supposed  to  have  originated  in  India  and  ij?"  P°^*'   hrother  of  Alfred  Tennyson.     See 

from  there  was  introduced  into  Turkey,  where  Teknysom-Toimer,  Chables. 

Adrianople  was  long  the  seat  of  the  industry.  Turner,  Cfaarlea  Yardley,  American  artist: 

From  this  fact  comes  the  name  Adrianople- red,  b.   Baltimore,   Md.,   zj   Nov.    1850.     He   studied 

by_  which  the  color  is  sometimes  known.    In  the  in  Paris  with  Laurens,  Munkacsy,  and  Bonnat. 

middle  of  the  i8lh  century  Great  Britain  and  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Western  Europe  began  the  manufacture  of  tur-  Design;  American  Water  Color  Society;  Amer- 

key-red   fabrics   and   in   portions   of   France,   in  ican    Etching   Club;    and    National    Society   of 

Glasgow  and  in  Lancashire  the  industry  has  aS'  Mural  Painters.    At  the  Buffalo  Pan-American 

sumed  importance.    Besides  being  used  in  the  Exposition  (1901)  he  was  director  of  color, 

solid  color,  turkey-red  cloths  are  used  in  the  Turner,  Henry  McNcal,  American  bishop 

manufacture  of  cloth_  Vmts.''   the  red   bemg  □£  ,he  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  b. 

bleached  from  the  design  wherever  it  is  desired  Newberry  Court  House,  S.  C,  1  Feb.  1834.     He 

to  leave  white  or  impose  another  color.  educated  himself  by  dint  of  earnest  perseverance 

Turkey-atone^  or  Turkey  Oil-stone,  a  very  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Methodist 

fine-grained  silicious  rock,  highly  prized  as  8  Church  South  in  1853.    In  1858  he  transferred 

bonescoce.    It  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  his  membership  to  the  African  Methodist  Charcb 

Turkish    Bath,    a    popular    form    of    hot  ""V-"!*'^^^  ,f  <^'=*^if*'  Hebrew  and  divinity 

steam  or  hot  air  bath  in  which  the  bather  after  "J.  Trinity   College.    He  was  the  firal,  colored 

being  subjected  for  some  little  time  to  a  consid-  chaplain  cyerrommissioned,  and  afterbeing  mus- 

erable  temperature,  ia  vigorously  rubbed  down,  1*™°  f^l  '"  '™  ^as  then  commissioned  chap- 

and  is  then  conducted  through  a  series  of  cool-  Jaiq  of  the  regular  anny     He  sat_in  the  Georgia 

ing  chambers  till  he  has  regained  his  normal  legislature  in  1868  and  18^,  and  m  rSBo  became 

temperature.     The  secretions  and  accretions  are  *  bishop  m  his  church.     He  has  organized  four 

completely  removed  from  the  skin,  which  is  left  ^"""l  conferences  jn  Africa,  is  a  prominent  ad- 

frec  to  performs  iu  functions.  Z       ^^-  u  j  <?."!!!  5-  .  n  \''^^, '"  .       '^'  ""* 

fr„Z:.u    T ._.!   Tu . c—  has  pubhshed  'Methodist  Polity' ;  etc. 

-r,  J^^^   LMBuage   and  Literature.     See  ,j.^„_  j^,^^  jj^jl^^  WUliaav  English 

^«r\!;                     .^  .                                           i  painter:  b.  London  23  April  1^75;  d.Chdsea  19 

Tnrkomans,     tfrTcS-manz,      a     group      of  bee.  1851.     He  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 

nomadic  Tartar  tnhes  occupying  the  regions  to  student,  and  after  remaining  there  in  that  capa- 

the  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    Other  city  for  five  years,  and  working  actively  at  hii 

related  tribes,  known  as  the  western  Turkomans,  profession  for  another  five,  during  which  periods 

are  settled  further  to  the  west  and  south,  in  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  no  less  than  59  pictures, 

Syna  and  Asia  Minor.  he  was  elected,  in  1799,  an  associate  of  the  Royal 

Tur'merlc,  the  tuberous  rhizomes  of  a  Academy.  In  the  two  following  years  he  ex- 
plant  (Curcuma  loiiga)  of  tlie  ginger  family.  It  hibitcd  14  pictures,  and  in  1802  was  elected  an 
IS  a  perennial,  native  to  southern  Asia,  and  cul-  academician.  Till  this  date  he  had  chiefly  been 
tivated  largely  both  there  and  in  the  Malayan  known  as  a  landscape-painter  in  water-colors, 
Islands.  The  ovate,  central  tubers  are  known  but  thenceforth  he  turned  his  attention  to  oil- 
as  "bulbs,"  or  "round  turmeric" ;  the  more  cy-  painting,  and  in  the  ensuing  half  century  pro- 
lindrical,  lateral  ones,  as  "fingers"  or  *Iong  tur-  duced  at  the  Academy  exhibitions  upward  01  xa 
tneric"  They  are  all  hard  and  tough,  brownish  pictures.  In  1807  he  was  elected  professor  of 
or  yellowish-green  outside,  and  orange-hued,  perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  fol- 
resinous  and  aromatic  internally.  The  aromatic  lowing  year  appeared  his  'Liber  Studiorum'  or 
taste  and  odor  are  due  loan  oil  called  turmerol,  or  <Book  of  Studies,'  which  Charles  Turner,  Lup- 
turmeric-oil.  Turmeric,  ground  into  a  powder,  ton,  and  others  engraved.  Other  works  1^  him 
has  been  valued  for  centuries  in  Asia,  and  espe-  which  were  engraved  are  his  illustrations  of 
cially  in  India,  as  3  carminative,  and  aromatic-  Lord  Byron's  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems; 
stimulant  drug,  an  infusion  of  it  in  milk  being  Rogers'  'Italy>  and  'Poems';  'The  Rivers  of 
a  common  remedy  for  colds;  it  is  also  applied  England';  'The  Rivers  of  France,'  and 
externally  as  a  cooling  lotion  for  diseases  of  *Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast.'  To  Biumerate 
the  skin  and  eyes.  Its  chief  utility  in  India,  the  different  paintings  of  Turner  would 
however,  is  as  a  condiment  and  dye  (q.v.),  it  be  impossible.  They  have  established  him 
being  the  important  yellow  ingredient  of  curries  as  the  greatest  of  English  landscape-painters, 
and  curry-powder,  and  yielding  a  beautiful,  but  and  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
fugacious  yellow  dye.  White  paper  soaked  with  "English  Claude,*  to  whom  indeed  many  of 
a  tincture  of  turmeric  changes  to  a  reddish-  his  admirers  pronounce  him  superior.  Among 
brown  color,   drying   out  to    violet    when   an  his     more     Umous     pictures     refenafce 
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TURNER 

specially  be  made  to  his 'KilchurnCasde,'  "Loch  Womum,  <Tumer 

Awe';    'The   Tenth    Plague   of    Egypt';    'The     'Turner  and  Rust..   ,   ._  

Wreck  of  the  Minotaur';   'Calais   Pier';   'The  National  Gallery.     See  also  the  article  Paiktino 

Fighting  Timeraire  Tu^ed  to  her  Last  Berth' ;  for  an  indication  of  his  position  in  the  history  of 

'The  Grand  Canal,  Venice* ;  'Dido  and  Eneas' ;  painting; 

'The  Golden  Bough';    'Modem   Italy';    'The  t„„„  -d        o*.  i-        t_     ■  .■  ..    u 

Fall    of    Carthage?'    and     'The    Building    of  Turner  Ross  Sterling  American  artist:  b. 

Carthage.>    In  ^rirate  life  Turtier  was  a  man  S^^'R'^",'  ^T''  ^t""^^'  ^■*^"  ^■"'.""^  'l*^" 

raiher  of  reserved  and  unsocial  manners,  but  "^  1''°''*!'' J''5  profession  of  an  artist  in  1873, 

the  reports  circulated  of  his  parsimony  and  suU  f?**  lias  fu died  in  Germany  and  Ilaly.    Among 

fenness  appear  to  have  been  quite  untrue,  and  IZ     fn}^J^^'^"\,^T  ,^  Small  Court,  Mex- 

many  instances  are  recorded  of  his  libera    and  ^L>^',  ■%*''?  Modesto';  and   'A  Bermuda 

ifpnpmiw  arts  hntti  as  9  man  an,!  an  artist     Wf  Wedding.*    He  IS  the  Writer  Of  'Water  Colors' ; 

5™"™  ™S"b,  h!.  "if  h"  bSUrf  'J'''  •<"  *=  Ey«-S<:l.ool  Roo™  D=coMi„.> ; 

all  his  pictures,  of  which  he  had  about  60  in  his  "^ 

possession  at  his  death,  along  with  an  immense  Turner,    Sharon,    English    historian:    b. 

mimber  of  engravings  and  sketches,  to  the  nation  London  24  Sept.  1768;  d.  there  13  Feb.   1847. 

on  condition  of  a  suitable  building  being  erected  After  a  successful  career  as  a  London  attorney 

nilhin  ten  years  for  their  reception.    They  have  he  retired  from  practice  in  1829  and  devoted  him- 

been  placed  in  the  Turner  Gallery,  occupying  self  to  literary  pursuits.    He  is  best  known  hy 

two  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery.    He  also  his  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'   (1799-180S; 

intended  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  be  de-  7th   ed.   1852),   long  a  standard  authority.    His 

voted  to  the  formation  of  a  benevolent  fund  for  other  works  include ;  'History  of  England  dur- 

artista,  but  this  intention,  though  clearly  enough  ing  the  Middle  Ages'  (1814-23;  7th  ed.  1853); 

expressed,  was  set  aside  by  the  lawyers  because  'Modem  History  of  England,'  comprising  'The 

of  the  somewhat  confused  nature  of  his  will.  Reign    of    Henry    VIIL'     (1826);    and    'The 

Turner  owes  his  immense  reputation  largelv  to  Reigns  of  Edward  VL,   Mary  and   Elizabeth' 

the  brilliant  advocacy  of  John  Buskin  (g.v.)  in  (1829)  ;  'Sacred  History  of  the  World'  (1832)  ; 

his  'Modem  Painters.*    Mr.  Ruskin  divides  his  etc 

career  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  into  five  t„™„  t»,«-,..  a»..:^..«  ™„~i  »a;~... 
periods :  a  period  of  development,  three  period!  .  ,V^^L  K^  A  To  j  ,S"' 
ot  greatnesrand  one  of  decline.  His  d«elop-  b-il^^l?"'^°'iV  \^ia^  U^  l^J  .u  ^''° 
memal  period  ended  with  i88a  It  incIudS  M>Us.  Pa..  *4  March  1883.  He  entered  the  navy 
the*e,araongotherworks:<AViewoftheArch.  »"  ^^h  fV^  on  the  Columbw,  flagship  of 
bishop's  I^lace  at  Umbeth>  fiTQo)  ;  'The  the  EUist  India  squadron,  m  183&-41,  and  partici- 
Pantfieon  the  Morning  after  the  Fire>  (1792).  f"^'"^  "l,^^t  ^^""'^"n.o*  t^'^.Malay  pirate 
His  first  style  lasted  from  about  the  be^Wg  ?°*"L,  **S*^  ""^  Q"^'>*  ^^}i.°%  ="™?tr.a. 
of  the  century  to  about  1820,  and  in  it  h%  ^  183?.  He  was  commander  of  the  Fredonia  in 
•labored  as  a  student  imitating  various  old  the  Gulf  squadron  m  1847.  commanded  the 
master^.*  The  principal  pictures  of  this  period  ^'^^'T  "»  tl  ^^"'"'*  "'"'"  T'^a"^^"  '"  ^^J'^  '^^' 
arc; 'The  Fifth  ^Uaue  of  Egypt'  {1800)  ;"The  ??i_;S  J*^^  "^^  P'-'""''*^'! /o""J?"'Jf  ■  1" 
Tenth  Plague  of  Wt>  (1802)  :  'Kilchum  l8s8-6o  he  was  m  command  of  the  Saratoga  in 
Castle*  (ifee);  'OEii  Pier'  (1803);  'The  the  Home  squadron  and  m  the  latter  year  cap- 
Shipwreck*  ViSosY:  and  < Dido  building  ^^^^  the  ships  Miramon  and  Marqu.s,  dc 
Carthage'  {1815).  The  'Liber  Studiorum'  alsS  Habana,  which  were  being  used  by  the  Mexican 
belong  to  the  period  of  his  first  style.  His  «volutionaiy  party  to  blockade  the  [>ort  of  Vera 
second  style  prevailed,  according  to  Ruskin.  from  t^">^-  J^* '•'«  o"'br<^=J  oi*^^  Civil  War  he  was 
about  i8io  to  about  1835,  and  was  characterized  assigned  to  command  New  Ironsides  m  the 
by  freedom  from  mereiiiitation  and  by  striving  South  Atlantic  squadron  was  promoted  com- 
for  beautiful,  ideal  effects.  Among  the  worki  J?«l°«  "?  '862,  and  took  an  important  part  in 
which  illustrate  it  are  the  following:  'The  Bay  *«  assaults  on  the  forts  of  Charleston^.  C,  in 
of  Baix,*  with  'Apollo  and  the  Sibyl'  (1823)  ;  ^863.  He  bwaine  rear-admiral  >a,m  <;om- 
'Cologne'  (1826);  'Dido  directing  the  EquV  !S^''*'*  ^e  Pacific  squadron  in  1868-^.  and  m 
ment  of  the  Fleet'  (1828) ;  and  'iJlysses  deriS-  *^'^.y^''  '"?*  n*'"*^"!  ^^^  "*'«'!•  »*'"  «  ^^^  "* 
ing    Polyphemus'     {1829).    During    his    third  ^<^'^^  service. 

period,    iB35~45,    he    produced    many    splendid  Turner,  Sis  William,  English  anatomist: 

works    of    marked    Individuality,    but    shallow  b.  Lancaster  1832.    He  received  his  general  edu- 

critics  began  to  ridicule  him  and  his  work,  and  cation  in  private  schools,  and  be^n  the  study 

full  appreciation  of  his  genius  did  not  come  till  «f  medicine  in   Saint   Bartholomew's   Hospital, 

Ruskin  entered  the  lists  m  1843.    The  following  graduating  with  distinction  in  the  University  of 

represent  his  third  style:  'Mercury  and  Argus'  London  in  1857.    He  became  a  member  of  the 

{183C);    'Snowstorm,  Avalanche,  and  Inunda-  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1853,  and  in  the 

tion'   (1837);  'Modem  Italy*   (1838);  'Ancient  following  year  was   appointed   demonstrator  in 

Italy'  (1838)  ;  'The  Fighting  Temeraire  Tugged  anatomy   in   the   University   of   Edinburgh.     In 

to  her  Last  Berth'   (1839),  Itis  best  known  pic-  1867  he  succeeded  John  Goodsir  as  professor 

ture;  'The  Campo  Santo'  (1842) ;  'The  Snow-  of  anatomy.    This  post  he  resigned  in  1903  when 

storm'  (1842);  'Peace  — Burial  at  Sea'  (1842;  '  '        ' 

'The  Approach  to  Venice'    '•"■•''  ■  — -*   <".._ 

Steam,    and    Speed'     (18^^,.     ^  — ,  •"   ■■■■. 

years  of  his  life  were  jiears  of  decline,  but  his  president  in  i8g8.    He  presided  c 

gwius    still    asserted    itself    fitfully.     Consult:  ing  of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford  in 

usk  n.     'Modern    Painters,'     biographies    by  igoo,.  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  pro^ss 

Thombwry   (1862);  Hamerton   {1879) ;  Monk-  of  the  cell-theory  in  biology.    He  has  examined 

Vouse    (1882);    Armstrong,    'J.    W.    Turner';  in  anatomy  on  behalf  of  the  universitk^ of  Ox- 
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TURNERS  PALLS —TUHPENTIHE 

ford,  London,  and  Durham,  and  has  lectured  Except  in  season  of  sowing,  the  cultivation 

before  the  Royat  College  of  Surgeons.    He  was  of  both  species  is  aimiiar.    The  common  tumip  is 

one  of  the  founders,  and  is  joint-ediior  of  the  a  quick-growing  plant  which  is  usually  sown  as 

'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  has  soon  as  the  soil   can  be  worked  in  the   spring 

contributed  many  papers  to  the  transactions  of  or  during  midsummer.    The  first  sowing  produces 

learned  societies.     He  has  published  'An  Intro-  roots  for  lale  spring  and  early  summer  use;  the 

duction  to  Human  Anatomy'  (1875) ;  <Leclures  last,    for   autumn   consumpiioa    The    rutabaga 

on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta'  is  generally  grown  as  a  full  season  crop,  the  seed 

(1870) ;  and  an  'Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy  and  bemg  sown  m  late  spring.    It  is  much  richer  in 

Physiology.'  flavor  than  the  common  turnip.    Like  other  root 


Tumera  FaU»,  Mass.,  village  in  Franklin  '=r°Ps  both  these  plants  succeed  best  upon  deep, 

STehffi)  \l'st  ^bVf'aS^i^^rrt^h  '^f  1"  ^"f^'^^r  f  .'"l^^l  ^^l^  ^"'^  ^  ^'^" 
SpringfielJ.  and  thr^e  miles  northeast  of  Green-  f'''"°=*'  '«  «*""<'  »''<""  ^J'"'^^  f  ""<^5-  P]^ 
field,  the  county-seat.  The  village  is  in  an  agri-  '="  ""f  '/  °'*f  sown  broadcast,  particularly 
cultural  section,  and  has  considerable  manufac-  "''^'L^  '/ "^  "I  ^*?>/'^"  ^^  5"'"^* 
turing  interests.  The  long  bend  here  in  the  river  ^'y  ^  t"'''*^  "^5°"  ^'^  ^H  to  browse  after  the 
is  cut  off  by  a  canal  three  miles  long,  which  with  '^^"  '^"^  ^"^  !>«"  gathered  for  storing  or 
three  falls,  furnish  extensive  water  power.  The  ''^'^,  ^"Z  ^"^"^ «  '?  ^"f^  practice,  however  the 
chief  manufactures  are  cutlery,  paper,  leather,  supp'y  oj  moisture  in  the  ground  must  be  abun- 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  and  cotton  <lf  "f-  *5^  .^he  soil  must  be  m  the  highest  possible 
goods.  The  village  has  a  high  school,  public  ""^=  °^  tilth  before  the  sowing,  of  the  seed  be- 
and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library.  There  ""*^.  "°  cultivation  can  be  _given  during  the 
are  two  banks,  the  rational  has  a  capital  of  grow mg  season.  When  sown  in  drills  dean  cul- 
fioo,ooo,  and  the  savings  bank  has  de^sits  tivation  must  be  given  until  the  leaves  meet  he- 
amounting  to  about  $1,250,000.  J?^?'  .*  ™'(*,  ^"^  completely  shade  the  ground. 
Turners  Falls  is  the  largest  village  in  the  V^^^T  favorable  conditions  and  good  cultivation 
town  of  Montague  Cq.v.).  Pop.  (included  in  the  yield  has  «ceeded  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre, 
that  of  the  town).  (.910J  6.866.  ^"^  ""<""  o'-d'""^  management  half  thisamount 

-. ._     f,'       D  Lt  t      o         c  'S  nearer  the  average.     The  early  crop  is  often 

Turner's    G«p,    Battle     of.    See     Sooth  sold  in  bunches;  the  late,  by  measure.    The  only 


Mountain,  Battles  o 


lly  troublesome  a 


Tnmer's  Rebellion.     See  United  States,  maggot  and  the  flea-beetie.    The  former  may  be 

Wars  of  the.  avoided  by  judicious  rotation,  turnips  never  be- 

Tumey.  ter'nl,  Peter,  American  jurist,  son  1"^/'^'.*^  I^'"""  ""^  °n«?  j,"  ^^'^  J'""  "»«" 

of   Hopkins   Lacey   Turoey    (q.v.) :  b.   Jasper,  '^nrf  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  cruciferous 

Tena,  22  Sept.  1827;  d.  Winchester,  Ky..  19  Oct.  ?^°P-    J^e  flea-beetles  may  be  repelled  by  to- 

igo3.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  prac-  ^"^^  ^ust,  Bordeaux  m.xture,  etc. 

tised  law  at  Winchester  until  the  secessron  of  Turnpike,  a  gate  that  may  be  set  across 

the  Southern  States  which  he  actively  promoted  a  road,  and  is  watched  by  a  person  appointed  for 

and  then  entered  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  the  purpose,  in  order  to  stop  carnages,  carts, 

he  served  through  the  war.    He  resumed  his  wagons,  etc.,  and  sometimes  travelers,  till  toll  is 

practice  at  Winchester  after  the  war,  was  a  jus-  paid,  for  the  cost  and  upkeep  of  the  road.    Such 

tice    of    the    supreme    court    of    the    State    in  roads  are  called  turnpike-roads,  or  simply  tum- 

i8?o-86,  chief  justice  m  1886-93,  and  in  1893-7  pikes,  and  formerly  were  very  numerous  in  Great 

served  as  governor.  Britain,  but  latterly  tolls  on  roads  have  been 

TVimlp,  a  popular  name  for  two  closely  almost    entirely    abolished.      Sec    Roads    and 

related  biennial  herbs  of  the  order  Crucifera.  Highways. 

The  common  turnip  (Bratsica  rapa)  has  a  flat-  Turnpike  Geraoium.     See  Goosefoot. 

tcned  white-fle|hed,  tuberous  root  crowned  by  a  Tum'apit  a  small  dog,  somewhat  like  a 

compact  tuft  of  thin  green  haiiy  leaves  from  the  dachshund,  used  in  old  times,  in  the  kiichew 

centre  of  which,  during  the  second  season,  a  „£  ^e^t  houses,  to  turn  the  spits  or  jacks  upon 

flower-stem  rises  about  18  inches  and,  bears  nu-  ^^^^  ^^at  was  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  the 

merous  yellow  flowers.     The    Swedish   turnip,  j^^  traveling  in  a  small  treadmill  geared  to  the 

rutabaga  or  baga  (S    campcslru),  has  a  more  gpit.    jhc  breed  is  now  practically  extinct. 

globular  yellow-fleshed  root  with  a  more  or  less  m.        .             r      o       _ 

distinct  leafy  neck  and  glaucous  bluish  hairless  Tunurtone.     See  B»ANT-Biim. 

cabbage-like  leaves.    The  flowers  are  also  yellow.  Tur'pentine,    a    resinous    juice    extracted 

The  former  has  also  a  tap-root  with  few  fibres;  fi'om  several  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Pinus. 

the  latter  has  a  large  number  of  fibrous  roots  not  The  common  American  turpentine  of  commerce 

only  from  the  main  tap-root  but  from  the  base  comes  from  the  Pinus  pahitris,  which  grows 

of  the  tuberous  part     Neither  of  these  species  abundantly  in  the  Southern   States.     To  obtain 

is  definitely  known  in  the  wild   state,  but  they  the  oil  of  turpentine  the  juice  is  distilled,  usu- 

are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  eastern  Europe  or  ally  with  water.    Turpentine  oils  from  different 

adjacent  parts  of  Asia.    They  have  been  cuiti-  sources    exhibit    differences    in    their    physical, 

vated  for  centuries  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  more    especially    in    optical,    properties.     Their 

the  common  turnip  for  early  use  in  spring  and  specific  gravity  varies  from  086  to  o.88l    They 

autumn    and   the    rutabaga    more   as    a    winter  all  cnntain  hydrocarhnns  of  the  general  formula 

vegetable  or  stock  food.     In  many  places  they  nCioHm,    called    terebenthenes.     Turpentine    oils 

have  run  wild  and  are  occasionally  known  as  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  the  production 


charlock.    When  wild  they  soon  lose  the  tuber-    of  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon;  they  a. . 
ous  root  idly  oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with  e»olu- 
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TURPENTINE  OIL— TURQUOIS 

tion  of  heat  and  light ;  with  more  dilute  nitric    the  oil  of  turpentine,  a  liquid,  which  when  pure 
ncid  they  yield  a  number  of  oxidized  products,     is  dear  and  colorless.     It  consists  chiefly  of  a;" 


Oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  often  called  simply  essential  hydrocarbon  oil  (CuiHu),and  the  resin, 

turpentine,  and  also  'turps,'  is  employed  pretty  colophony.    It   is    possessed   o£   a   penetrating 

extensively  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  ex-  peculiar  odor   and   a  pungent,   bitterish    taste. 

temally,  and  it  is  also  widely  used  in  the  prepa-  The  various  oils  display  marked  diversities  in 

ration  of  paints  and  varnishes.  physical  properties  according  to  iheir  sources. 

The  Box  Method.—  Prior  to  1901,  turpentine  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 

gathering,  as  conducted  in  the  United  States,  aqueous  alcohol,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions 

was   needlessly   destructive   of   the   forests   and  with    absolute    alcohol,    ether,    and    carbon    di- 

jieedlessly  wasteful  of  the  product    The  method,  sulphide.    They  are  solvents  for  iodine,  sulphur, 

under  the  box  system  universally  employed,  was  phosphorus,    resins,    and    fixed    oils.    The   two 

to  chop  in  the  base  of  the  tree  itself  a  cup-like  principal  varieties  are  derived  from  the  sap  of 

cavity,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  receive  the  Piitus  maritima,  or  the  French  maritime  pine, 

the  resin  which  flows  from  a  scarified  face  of  and  from  the  long-leafed  pine  of  the  Southern 

the  tnink  above  it    The  box  itself  does  not  add  Slates  of  the  United  States.    The  former  has  a 

to  the  flow  of  turpentine ;_  on  the  contrary,  ex-  specific  gravity  of  0.864,  hoils  at  161°,  and  turns 

feriment  has  proved  that  it  diminishes  the  flow,  the  plane  of  polariiation  to  the  left;  the  latter 

t  is  an  unnecessary  wound  driven  into  the  body  has  the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point, 

of  the  tree  at  its  most  vital  spot,  both  weakening  but  turns  the  plane  of  polariiation  to  the  right, 

its  vigor  and  lessening  its  power  to  support  the  Both  oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  ac- 

strain  of  the  wind.    At  the  same  time  it  opens  quire  powerful  oxidising  properties  from  the 

the  trunk  to  disease  and  provides  a  storehouse  probable    formation     of    an    organic    peroxide 

of  combustibles  against  the  coming  of  the  for-  (CioHi.Oi).     Turpentine  absorbs  chlorine  with 

est's  great  enemy — fire.    A  forest  which  has  such  energy  as  sometimes  to  set  it  on  fire.    Tur- 

heen   heavily   turpentined   by   this   method   has  pentine  oil  is   of  great   importance  in  the  arts, 

before  it  only  decay  and  death.    Until  recently  and  is  especially  employed  for  giving  consist- 

the  destructive  methods  in  use  have  been  re-  ency  to  oil  paints  and  varnishes,  conferring  on 

garded  with  entire  indifference  in  the  regions  them  drying  properties.    In  pharmacy,  in  small 

affected.    This  has  been  due  to  the  low  valua^  doses  it  is  absorbed  and  acts  as  a  stimulant, 

tion  of  timber  throughout  the  turpentine   belt,  antispasmodic,  and  astringent     It  produces  di- 

and  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  pine  forests  uresis,  and  communicates  to  the  nrme  passed  a 

of  the  Southern  States  were  inexhaustible.  smell  like  that  of  violets.    It  can  arrest  hemor- 

Tlie  Cup  System. —  In  1901  Dr.  Charles  H.  rhage  in  the  capillary  vessels.    It  is  generally 

Herty,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  after  numer-  administered    as    an   enema    to    destroy   tfenis, 

ous  experiments,  discovered  a  new  way  of  ex-  ascaride3,_  etc.,  in  the  intestines.    Applied  exler- 

tracting  turpentme  by  using  earthen  pails  or  nally_,  it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient     Chian  tur- 

cups,  not  unlike  the  method  of  obtaining  maple  penime,  the  product  of  the  terebinth  tree,  has 

sap.    The  discovery  has  resulted  in  a  complete  latterly  been  successfully  employed  in  cancer, 

change  of  methods  by  turpentine  operators  all  Turpentme  State,  a  popular  nickname  ap- 

over  the  South,     In  a  bulletin  published  in  1902  ^\\e^  to  North  Carolina,  which  annually  sends 

by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  the  claim  was  made  vast  quantities  of  turpentine  to  market 

that  the  experiments   with  the   new  cup   and  « *.•      tt*  e      -n 

gutter  system  of  turpentining  bad  resulted  in  Turpentine  Vine.     See  Pistachia. 

an  increase  over  the  old  boxing  system  of  23  Turpin,  ter'pin  (Fr.  tflr-pan),  or  Tylpi'mw, 

cent  in  the  amount  of  the  product  extracted.  French  prelate:  d.  3  Sept.  800.    He  was  arch- 

...-S  figure  was  raised  in  1903  to  more  than  36  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  repirted  author  of  a  Latin 

per    cent    The    economic   saving   of   this   new  narrative    of    Charlemagne's    wars    against    the 

discovery  is  enormous.    It  not  only  causes  a  Saracens,    There  are  indications  that  the  work 

great  increase  in  the  amount  of  turpentine  pro-  was  written  in  the  12th  century,  perhaps  by  Pope 

duced,  but  it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  sav-  Calixtua    II,    There    are    editions    hy    Ciampi 

ing  the  pine  forests  of  the  South.    Trees  from  (1822)  and  Reiffenberg  {1836).    Consult  Pans, 

which  turpentine  has  been  extracted  by  the  old  'De  Pseud o-Turpino'  (1865), 

method  soon  die  from  the  wounds  inflicted  00  Turpin,  Richard   (known  as  'Dick  Tur- 

them.     The  cup  and  gutter  system,  on  the  other  pm"),    English    highwayman:     b,     Hempstead, 

hand,  IS  not  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  tree,  and  Essex.    He  beean  life  as  a  butcher's  apprentice. 

does  very  little  damage  to  the  timber.  ^g  detected  in  cattle-s  leal  ing,  fled  and  joined 

_     The  expenments  during  1903  have  abundantly  a  band  of  thieves,  with  whom  he  engaged  in 

justified  the  claim  made  that  the  box   is   an  various  acts  of  depredation  and  brutal  crime, 

"unnecessaiy  wound,"   for  tlie  cup  system  has  He  was  captured  and  lianged  for  murder.    His 

proved  efficient  m  the  hands  of  the  regular  tur-  Uwless  daring  made  his  name  a  byword,  but  he 

pentme  hibor,  while  the  increased  profits  under  has  also  been  decked  in  the  colors  of  heroism 

this  improved  system  are  sufficient  to  warrant  through  the  ascription  to  him  of  generous  qual- 

its  adoption  by  any  turpentine  operator,  regard-  ities  which   there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 

less  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  future  he  possessed.    He  is  the  hero  of  Ainsworth's 

of  the  naval-stores  industry.    For  statistics  and  'Rookwood.* 

other  information  concerning  the  turpentine  in-  t,.— .,»!.  *■-  1  -.:  <  _  -,-^-    1  „.!.»..  -..«». 

rfiiBt™  MP  fhp-  artirip  Nav*7  c;t™,f!  TurquoiB,  ter-koiz  ,  a  mineral  whose  name 

dustry,  see  the  article  Maval  bTOSK.  ^^^^^  ^p^j,^  "turquoise")  alludes  to  its  coming 

Turpentine   Oil,   the  volatile  oil   or    spirit  into  the  European  market  through  Turkey.  _  It  is 

obtained  by  distilling  crude  turpentine  the  latter  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminum,  containing  a 

being  obtained  from  coniferous  trees  by  incision  small  amount  of  copper,  to  which  its  color  ia 

throngh  the  bark  or  wood.    When  crude  terpen-  due.    It  has  been  a  favorite  gem  in  the  Orient, 

tine  is  distilled  there  results  resin,  a  solid,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  appearing  in  Egyptian 
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TURRET  —  TURTLES 

fewdry  of  extreme  antiquity.  Turquois  does  of  which  three  sub-orders  and  seven  families 
not  ciystallize,  but  forms  little  veins  and  nodules  are  represented  in  the  North  American  fauna, 
in  a  trachytic  igneous  rock.  Its  hardness  is  6,  Of  the  sub-order  AtkeciB  and  family  Derma- 
its  specific  gravity  from  2.6  to  2.8,  lustre  some-  tockelydida  the  huge  leather-turtle  (q.v.),  the 
what  waxy,  and  its  color  varies  firom  dull  greea  largest  of  a!l  modern  turtles,  occasionally  appears 
to  beautiful  pale  blue.  In  modern  jewelry,  only  on  our  coast.  The  Trionychoidea  with  the  single 
the  fine  'robin's-eKg'  blue  stones  are  prized;  family  Trionyckidt,  or  soft-shelled  turtles,  are 
these  occasionally  turn  green  because  of  the  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
gradual  drying  out  of  the  water  which  they  Noitli  America.  They  have  the  plastron  and 
contain;  heating  or  exposure  to  the  weather  carapace  incomplete  and  covered  by  a  leathery 
always  produces  this  change.  The  chief  tur-  skin;  the  neck  is  very  long  and  flexible,  and 
quois  mines,  near  Nisbapur,  in  Persia,  have  though  folding  vertically  cannot  be  retracted  en- 
been  worked  for  many  centuries;  it  has  also  tirely  within  the  shell;  the  head  is  small  and 
come  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  was  elongated  with  a  slender  snout,  at  the  tip  of 
probably  the  ancient  Egyptian  source.  The  Per-  which  arc  the  nostrils;  the  feet  are  broadly 
sian  yield  has  been  failing  recently,  under  crude  webbed,  with  long  straight  claws  on  some  of 
and  primitive  methods  of  working;  but  a  num-  the  toes.  Amyda  tnutica  has  the  upper  jaw 
ber  of  American  localities  have  been  discovered  serrate  and  the  carapace  without  tubercles.  It 
which  are  now  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
world's  supply.  All  these  mines  were  formerly  the  Ohio  River,  Asptdonecles  spinifer  has  the 
worked  by  Indian  or  Aztec  peoples,  some  of  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  smooth  and  the 
them  very  extensively,  though  only  with  fire  margin  of  the  carapace  with  tubercles.  It  is 
and  stone  tools,  which  latter  are  always  present,  abundant  throughout  the  upper  Mississippi  V^ley 
In  some  cases,  traditions  still  linger  among  the  and  particularly  in  the  sluggish  streams  empty- 
Indians,  and  the  stone  is  held  sacred  to  Monte-  ing  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Closely  related  spe- 
Kuma  and  his  people.  It  figures  largely  in  the  cies  are  found  southward.  The  soft-shell  turtles 
Spanish  records  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  are  strictly  aquatic,  leaving  the  water  habitually 
was  in  part  the  highly  prized  ^chalchihuitl"  of  only  in  the  spring,  when  about  So  spherical  hard- 
the  Mexicans;  though  in  central  and  southern  shelled  white  eggs  are  deposited  in  an  excavation 
Mexico  this  stone  was  not  turquois  but  green  above  the  level  of  the  water.  They  spend  much 
jade.  The  chief  locality  is  near  Los  Cerillos,  time  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  either 
New  Mexico;  it  is  also  mined  at  several  other  entirely  concealed  or  with  the  head  protruding 
points  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  from  a  hole.  They  breathe  by  raising  the  nos- 
Califomia.  A  substance  often  used  in  [ilace  of  trils  to  the  surface,  or,  if  in  water  too  deni, 
true  turquois  is  the  so-called  bone-turquois  or  by  means  of  a  thick  growth  of  vascular  papillae 
odontolite,  whidi  is  fossil  bone  colored  blue  by  in  tbe  pharynx  over  which  a  current  of  fresh 
phosphate  of  iron.  It  is  easily  distinguished  un-  water  from  the  nostrils  continually  passes. 
der  the  microscope  by  its  structJre,  and  by  its  Strictly  carnivorous,  tliey  feed  upon  all  kinds 
not  yielding^  a  blue  color  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  fish,  frogs,  mussels,  snails,  and  insects  which 
and  ammonia.  Turquois  in  the  natural  rock  has  come  within  reach  of  their  ravenous  jaws  and 
recently  been  very  extensively  cut  into  gem  which  they  seize  with  remarkable  suddenness, 
stones  and  sold  under  the  name  of  turquois  Thev  are  powerful  swimmers. 
matrix.*  The  order  Pteurodira  includes  three  families 

Turret,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  small  «*  recent  and  several  of  extinct  turtles,  the  for- 
tower.  Turrets  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  such  J?*'' .  .^  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
39  rise  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  stair-  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The 
case  turrets,  and  such  as  are  formed  on  the  tartaruga  (q.v.).  of  the  Amazon  is  of  great  corn- 
upper  part  of  a  building  by  being  carried  up  mercial  importance.  Unlike  most  turtles  of  this 
higher  than  the  rest.  S^°"?  1''^)'  ^^^  s^"^  *<>  °^  largely  vegetarian, 

T^TMSblp.     &=   N«*.   A.c.™™„;  ^S'J.Ttw'S'.MtS:':  KLg"lh' 

Turtle  Tnbe.     See  Unami.  their  eggs  in  holes  on  the  higher  ground.    Two 

Turtles,  Tortoises   and  Terr^rins,   mem-  related  genera  are  found  in  Africa.    The  fara- 

bers  of  the  reptilian  order  Te-iludinata  or  Che-  ily  Chelydida  is  confined  to  South  AmeriT^  and 

Ionia  (q.v.).    To  all  of  the  marine  and  some  of  Australia.    The   matamata    (_Chelys  matamala} 

the  fresh-water  species,  especially  those  of  large  is  common  in  Cayenne.    Its  length  when  fully 

size,  the  name  "turtle"  is  applied;  most  of  the  grown  is  about  three  feet.    It  is  remarkable  in 

smaller   pond   and   marsh   dwellers   are   "wafer-  many  ways ;  its  snout  is  prolonged  as  in  AsfKdo~ 

tortoises,"  a  few  being  designated  as  "terrapins,"  necles  and  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with 

while  the  terrestrial  ones,  whatever  their  size,  tufts  of  cutaneous  outgrowths  which  probably 

are  properly  ■land-tortoises.°    About  300  living  assist  in  the  concealment  of  the  animai  in  the 

species,  most  of  them  inhabitants  of  fresh  wa-  thick  aquatic  vegetation  among  which  it  lives. 

ters,   have   been   described,   but   the   group   has  It  is  carnivorous. 

steadily  declined  since  Eocene  times,  and  many  To  the  Cryptodira  belong  the  great  majority 
ancient  families  are  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  of  living  turtles  and  tortoises.  This  sub-order 
modern  fatma.  Tortoises  are  especially  numer-  includes  10  or  12  families,  7  of  which  have  recent 
ous  in  warm  climates,  and  none  extend  into  the  representatives.  The  Cheloniidts  includes  the 
Arctic  regions,  The  marine  forms  are  pelagic  sea-turtle.?,  in  which  the  limbs  ate  flat,  scalv, 
and  wide-ranging.  The  various  members  of  this  inflexible  paddles  and  the  heads  quite  incapable 
group  exhibit  considerable  diversity  in  habits  and  of  retraction  within  the  shell.  Only  four  gen- 
structure,  and  have  been  arranged  (see  Chblo-  era  and  about  seven  species  are  known,  all 
kia)  in  four  sub-orders  and  numerous  families,  widely  distributed.    The  three  Atlantic  species 
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all  occur  on  our  shores  more  or  leas  frequently. 
The  best-known  one  is  the  green  turtle,  whose 
flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  soups,  etc.  This 
species  (,Chelone  midas)  is  the  largest  of  sea~ 
turtles,  and  reaches  in  some  cases  a  weight  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  pounds.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  when  the  water  is  not  very  cold,  but  most 
numerously  about  tropical  archipelagoes.  As 
with  the  other  large  sea-turtles,  the  most  numer- 
ous catch  is  made  when  the  females  come  on 
shore  at  egg-laying  time,  on  moonlight  nights 
in  summer.  Their  retreat  is  cut  off  and  the 
turtle  turned  on  its  back.  When  once  in  this 
position  these  turtles  are  unable  to  right  them- 
selves. They  can  endure  many  weeks  without 
food  and  water,  and  hence  can  be  transported 
great  distances  on  seas  in  the  hold  of  ships. 
Before  the  days  of  refrigerated  meat  they  served 
as  a  welcome  diet  for  sailors ;  and  on  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands  these  and  other  large  tur- 
tles were  wholly  exterminated  by  reckless 
slattghter.  The  green  turtles  feed  on  the  roots 
of  ^e  eel-grass,  and,  betrayed  by  the  floating 
tops  of  the  grass,  are  sometimes  taken  in  nets 
while  feeding.  The  principal  _  catch  for  the 
American  market  is  now  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Florida  reefs,  where  it  forms  a 
regular  business  with  many  boatmen.  Their 
catch  is  largely  made  by  spearing. 

Another  large  and  valuable  turtle  is  the 
hawksbill  (q.v.),  which  furnishes  tortoise-shell 
(q.v.).  A  third  species  is  the  loggerhead  iThal- 
lusockelys  careita),  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quently taken  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  green  turtle  by 
the  thin  non- imbricated  plates  of  the  carapace,  by 
having  the  central  scale  on  the  top  of  Ihe  head 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  more  than  12  small 
scales,  while  the  green  turtle  has  7;  and  by 
having  2,  iiutead  of  I,  claws  on  the  feet.  This 
snerif^s  rearhpji  3  larifc  size,  up  to  50O  pounds, 
t  has  no  commercial  value, 
.._ ..        .  sold  as  the  green  turtle. 

A  strictly  American  family  {Chelydrida)  is 
that  of  the  snap  ping-turtles  (q.v.),  including 
two  well-known  species  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance. 

Numerous  species  of  small  or  medium-sized 
pond,  swamp,  and  land  tortoises  belong  to  the 
families  Kinostemidtt  and  Emyidx.  Of  the  first 
the  well-known  musk-turtle  or  stink-pot  of  boys 
{Aromachtlys  ordoratus),  found  in  every  pond 
in  the  eastern  States,  is  an  example.  The  dia- 
mond-back (q.v.)  (Malaclemmyt  ceittrala)  of 
the  Atlantic  salt-marshes,  the  red-bellied  terrapin 
{Pteudemys  Tubrwentrif) ,  the  painted  turtle 
(Ckrytemys  picta)  and  the  speckled  tortoise 
ICitmmya  gvltatuj),  three  common  pond-turtles 
of  the  East,  the  last  two  being  familiar  to  every 
fisherman,  CUmmys  muklenbergi.  a  less  common 
species  distinguished  by  its  dull  brown  shell  and 
a  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
found  along  meadow  streams,  and  the  map- 
tnrtle  iGrapUmys  geographictu),  chiefly  of  the 
Misaissippi  Valley,  and  distinguished  by  the  yel- 
low streaks  and  iireirular  lines  which  everywhere 
mark  the  shell  and  skin,  all  belong  to  the  fmjri- 
dar,  which  also  includes  the  familiar  land  tortoise 
(q.v.),  or  box  tortoise  iTerrapene  Carolina)  and 
numerous  other  species. 

Of  the  true  land  tortoises  (q.v.)  (Tesludini- 
dcr),  the  gopher  turtle  (.Gopherus  Polyphemus) 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  European  land  tor- 


toise (Testitdo  ^Tttca)  and  the  gigantic  Gallapa- 

gos  tortoises  ilestudo)  may  be  mentioned  See 
Land  Tortoise. 

Besides  the  articles  in  this  work  on  particular 
kinds  of  turtles  consult ;  Holbrook,  'North 
American  Herpetology'  (Philadelphia  1842) ; 
Agassiz,  'Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  United  Sta(es.>  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Boston 
1857)  J  Boulenger,  'Catalogue  Chelonians  British 
Museum'  (London  i88q)  ;  Hoffman,  in  Brown's 
'Thierreichs'  (Leipsie  1890)  ;  Taylor,  <Box 
Tortoises  of  N.  A.,'  Proceedings  U.  S.  N.  M., 
(Washington  1895);  Gadow,  'Cambridge  Nat- 
ural History,'  Vol.  VIII.  (London  1901)  ;  True, 
'The  Useful  Aquatic  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 
of  the  United  States'  (Washington  1884). 

Ttisayan,  too-sa-yan',  an  ancient  *prov- 
vince,'  comprising  the  tribal  range  of  the  Hopi 
or  Moqui  Indians  of  northeastern  Arizona, 
which  was  first  visited  by  Pedro  Tovar  and 
Juan  de  Padilla,  of  the  expedition  of  Coronado, 
m  the  summer  of  154a  It  comprised  seven  vil- 
lages or  pueblos,  probably  all  of  which  have 
since  been  abandoned  and  new  ones  built  on 
near-by  sites.  Between  the  year  named  and 
1583  two  of  the  villages  became  depopulated,  for 
in  the  latter  year  Antonio  de  Espejo  visited  the 

e-ovince  of  "Mohoce,"  consisting  of  the  five  vil- 
ges  of  Shumopovi,  Mashongnovi,  Walpi, 
Oraibi  and  Awatobi,  all  but  the  last  of  which 
(which  was  destroyed  about  the  year  1700)  are 
still  names  of  their  present-day  towns.  In  ad- 
there    are    Shipaulovi,    Sichumovi,  .and 


from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Hopi  Indians  are  peaceable,  derive 
their  subsistence  through  cultivation  of  the 
sandy  soil,  and  making  excellent  basketry  and 
pottery.  They  still  perform  many  aboriginal 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  their  Snake  Dance,  in  which  live  rat- 
tlesnakes and  other  serpents  are  used.  Their 
villages  are  all  situated  on  lofty  mesas,  and 
their  houses  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Pueblo  Indians  (q,v.).  The  Spaniards 
established  missions  among  them  as  early  as 
i6ag,  but  they  never  took  kindly  to  Christianira- 
tion,  and  in  1680  murdered  their  Spanish  priests. 
Henceforward  little  effort  was  made  to  convert 
them,  but  in  recent  j-ears  schools  have  been 
established  in  their  midst  by  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Bureau,  and  an  effort  made  to  teach  them  the 
white  man's  ways,  sometimes  force  being  used 
to  overcome  their  conservatism.  The  Hopi  are 
kind,  hospitable,  and  industrious,  and  have  been 
regarded  by  ethnologists  as  the  most  primitive 
Indians  within  the  United  States.  They  numbei 
1,841.    Oraibi  is  their  largest  pueblo, 

TuBcaloosa,  tils-ka-Ioo'sa,  Ala.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Tuscaloosa  County;  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River,  and  on  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern Railroad ;  about  52  miles  southwest  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  90  northwest  of  Montgomery.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region  in  which  are  grown  large 
quantities  of  cotton.  Extensive  coal  fields  are 
in  the  vicinity.  The  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses, 
fiour  mills,  machine  shops,  and  creameries.  Coal 
mining  and  stock-raising  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospi- 
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tal,  tbe  churches,  and  schools.    The  educational  napped  young  Indians  for  purposes  of  slavery  in 

tn&titutons  are  Oak  City  Academy  (Baptist),  and  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  New  England  col- 

Stillman  Institute  (Presbyterian),  both  for  col-  onies,  a  large  portion  of  the  Tuscaroras,  in  1711, 

ored  students,  University  of  Alabama  (Univer-  incensed    to    bitter    hatred   toward   the   whiteS, 

sity  P.  O),  founded  in  1831,  University  High  formed  with  neighboring  tribes  a  conspiracy  to 

School,   a   public   high    school,    the    Tuscaloosa  destroy  all  the  settlers.    The  war  which  ensued 

Female  Oiliege  (M.  E.),  Central  Female  Col-  lasted  two  years.    On  26  March  1713  the  hostile 

lege,  Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers  Tuscaroras  were  driven  into  a  fort  on  Neuse 

(Presbjrterian),  public  elementary  schools,  and  River,  where,  after  a  severe  conflict,  they  were 

three  libraries.    There  is  one  private  bank  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  800  pristmers.     Thus 

two   national   banks.     The   national   banks   have  broken   in   power,  the   remnant   of  the   hostiles 

a  combined  capital   of  $170,000.    Pop.    (1890)  migrated  northward  and  in  1722  were  adopted 

4,215;  (1900)  5.194;    (1910)   8,407.  into  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations, 

Timfan    Order    nnc   nf  Hip    five   Vitriivi'an  "1  New  York,  forming  the  Sixth  Nation.     In  the 

lUKUi  uraer,  one  ot  tne  nve   yiiruvian  *„„;„„  T)B„ni„t;™,  m*  T,,.,.,^^™.  o«™,.c^ 


orderr^IUl™rarchT.ect'urr  c^oisistingol   a  fu^"!?^"   f^'^C, '^'  ^^""""^  o"*"^'^ 

modification  of  the  debased  Roman  Doric.    It  is  *''^  <:^"'*  ^''^  colonists.    There  are  now  370  m 

peculiar   to    Ilaly,    and   probably  originated    in  Lew'ston,  New  York,  and  379  on  the  Six  Na- 

Tuscanv                            via  ^^Q^^  reserve.   Grand   River,  Canada.     Neither 

''  portion   retains   distinctive   pagan   rites,   and  on 

Tuscan;,  tfls'ka-n!  (Italian,  Toscana,  tos-  the  whole  they  are  more  progressive  than  their 

ka'na),  Italy,  a  compart  i  men  to,  or  territorial  Indian  neighbors. 

division,  bounded  by  the  divisions  of  Liguria,  _.        ,           _ 

Emilia,  Marches,  Umbria  and  Rome,  and  on  the  Tuscalum,    tflsTtfl-Wm,    Italy,   an    ancient 

west  Iqr  the  Ligurian  and  Tyrrhenian  seas.    It  city  of  JUtmm    ig  miles  south  of  Rome  in  the 

consists  of  the  provinces  of  Areizo,   Florence,  Alban   Hills.     Tradition    has   it   that   Tusculum 

Grosseto,    Leghorn,    Lucca,    Massa    c    Carrara,  was  founded  by  Telegonus.  son  of  Odysseus  and 

Pisa  and  Siena,  with  a  combined  area  of  9,304  Circe.     Subsequently    its    relations    with    Pome 

square  miles.    A  number  of  islands  off  the  coast  were  cordial,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  right  of 

form  the  Tuscan  Archipelago.    The  greater  part  citizenship.     In  the  Middle  Affeg  it  became  the 

of   the   surface   is   mountainous   with   some   eo-  seat   of   a   powerful   family   of   counts.     In   the 

closed   river  plains   in  the  interior   at   Florence  '^'i  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 

and    Arezzo.     Along  the   coast   are   the    low,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  built  a  new  town  in 

marshy,      and      unhealthful      regions      of      the  the    vicinity  —  Frascati,      Its    beautiful    location 

Maremme.    The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Amo  attracted    many    wealthy    Romans,    who   estab- 

and  the  Ombrone.    The  mineral  wealth  is  very  "shed     villas     in     the     district     Distinguished 

extensive,  the  chief  products  being  iron,  copper,  among  its  residents  were  Lnciui.  Crassus,  the 

mercury,  lignite,  fine  Carrara  marble,  salt,  bo-  orslor;  Pompey,  Hortensius,  Lucu.lus,  Scarus, 

racic  acid,  and  sienna  earths.    The  soil  in  the  Brutus,    Caesar    and    Cicero.     The    Tuseulma 

valleys  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  grapes,  Duputahortes    were    written    here.     An    ancient 

olives,    tobacco,    chestnuts,    and    flowers.    The  amphitheatre,  theatre,  and  fragments  of  the  city 

industries  are  very  active  and  extremely  varied,  walls  belonging  to  the  ancient  city,  have  been 

The  capital  is  Florence,  and  the  chief  port  is  excavated. 

Leghorn,     For   ancient  history   and  arclueology  _             , .        -    ,  -     ~ .        . , 

see  EnitiaiA.     After  the   fall  of  the  WesteT^  ^    Tnsctunbia  tSs-Him'bl.?,  Ala.,  city,  coim- 

Empire,  Tuscany  passed  through  various  hands  QT^eat  of  Colbert  County;  on  the  Tennessee 

and  was  finally  made  a  duchy  under  the  Lorn-  5"^,  and  on  the  Southern  the  Northern  Ata- 

bards.    In  the  i«h  and  13th  centuries  it  was  ^f^  and  the  Lo^'svlle  &  N.  R.R.s;  about  174 

broken  up   into  a  number  of  small   republics,  miles  northwest  of  Montgomery,  and  four  miles 

among  which  Florence  held  the  leading  place,  ^jlow  Florence    which  «  on  the  opposite  side 

and  later  it  was  reunited  under  the  dukes  of  P'  '"^  "?""■.  "  ^i^  ^"«^  '"  '?".  "«  was 

Florence,    the    Medici.    After    the    extinction  Incorporated  m  181&    Tuscumbia  is  '"  a^"- 

of  the  Medici  family  it  passed  to  the  house  of  "*"'  valley  surrounded  by  hilly   al™st  moun- 

Lofraine,  under  which  it  remained,  with  an  in-  '"'"pus   land;    the  s^!    is    ^"'le,   the   ramfa^ 

terruplion     at    the    time    of     Napoleon     (see  medmm  and  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and 

ErauRiA,  Kingdom  of),  until  it  was  annexed  by  the  temperature  of  the  chmate  is  also  faTOrable 

Sardinia  in  i860.    It  then  became,  with  Sardinia,  to  agriculture  and  fruit-raising.    The  chief  man- 

a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  ufactories  are  railroad  shops,  agTieultufal-imple- 

*^_                        .    .       -■                   .            .  went  works,  cotton  gins,  and  flour  and  feed 

Tnacarawas,    tCs-ka-r&'was,     a.    nver     of  ^iHs.    The  Sheffield  (qv.)  furnaces  contribute 

northeastern  Ohio;  it  unites  with  the  Mohican  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.    The  principal  pub. 

and  forms  the  Muskingum  (q.v.).    It  is  about  jic  buildings  are  the  Masonic  Temple,  which  was 

ia6  miles   long.    Massillon   is   the  chief  town  used  in  the  Civil  War    as  ■  hospital  for  the 

on  the  river.  wounded    of    both    armies.     There    arc    five 

Toscarora,     tas-ka-rfi'ra     (sig.     probably  churches.     The  educational  institutions  are  two 

"Indian-hemp  gatherers"),  a  tribe  of  the  Iro-  high  schools,  one  for  white  Students  and  one 

quoian  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  which,  for  colored ;  Desbler  Female  Inst rtute,  founded 

when  first  known  to  the  whites,  lived  on  the  in    1870;    several    pnvate    schools    and    public 

lower  Neuse  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Trent  graded  schools.     There  is  one  bank  with  a  cap- 

and  the  Contentnea,  the  Tar  and  Pamlico  rivers,  ital  of  fjixifloo.    The  government  is  vested  m  a 

comprising  the   territory   south   of  the   present  mayor  and  four  councilmen.    The  population  is 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    In  1711  they  numbered  about  2,700.                      OsCak  G.  Sihpsow, 

about  4.000,  in  IS  towns.    As  the  white  settlers  Editor  'Tuicumbta  DitpatcK* 
of  North  Carolina  took  from  the  Indians  such 

lands  as  they  needed,  and   as  they  also  kid-  Tmk-shdL    Sec  Dentaliuw. 
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Taikegee,  tiis-kC'ge,  Ala.,  city,  county-seat  their  board  for  the  first  six  months  in  the  in- 
of  Macon  Coun^ ;  on  the  Tuskegee  Railroad,  a  dustria]  or  asricultural  departments ;  the  day 
branch  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama;  45  school  students  are  also  given  opportunity  to 
miles  northeast  of  Montgomery,  It  was  first  work  out  a  part  of  their  board;  the  work  must 
settled  in  i;'8o  by  Indian  traders,  was  incor-  be  satisfactory  to  be  accepted.  In  the  Depart' 
porated  as  a  borough  in  1800,  and  as  a  ci^  tn  ment  of  Mechanical  Industries  a  large  variety 
1820.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  cotton-raising  of  trades  are  taught;  the  aim  of  the  department 
region;  contains  a  cotton  seed-oil  mill,  two  cot-  is  fourfold:  (i)  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor; 
ton  ginneries,  brick  kilns  and  saw-mills;  and  (2)  to  teach  (he  trades  thoroughly:  (3)  to  fur- 
has  two  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  ntsh  trained  industrial  leaders;  (4)  to  assist 
$100,000.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  winter  resort,  students  in  paying  their  expenses.  Instruction 
It  is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the  Tuskegee  and  work  is  given  to  the  men  in  architectural 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (q.v.),  estab-  and  mechanical  drawing,  blacksmithing,  brick- 
lished  in  1881,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Ala-  making,  carpentry,  canning,  electrical  engineer- 
bama  Conference  Female  College,  Methodist,  ing,  foundry  work,  harness  making  and  carriage 
established  in  1855.  The  ci^  government  is  tnmming,  machinery,  painting,  printing,  saw- 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  six  members,  milling,  steam  engineering,  shoemaking,  tin- 
Fop.  2,200.  amithing,  tailoring,  and  wheelwrighting ;  to  the 
Chas  W  Hare,  women  in  plain  sewing,  dressmakingv  millinery, 
AUomey-at-Law'.  T^kegM.  Ala.  «»tj'n8;.  general  domestic  science,  laundering. 
■'                             "     '  mattress  making,   basketry,   and  nurse  training. 

TuBkegce  Nomial  and  Industrial  Institute,  The  latter  is  a  post-graduate  course,  and  post- 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  lo-  graduate  work  is  provided  also  in  some  of  the 
cated  at  Tuskegee,  Ala,  It  was  established  in  other  industries  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
1881  as  the  Tuskegee  State  Normal  School,  Agricultural  Departmentprovidea  courses  in  gen- 
receiving^  a  State  appropriation  of  $2,000;  the  eral  agriculture,  care  o£  annuals,  and  dairying; 
first  session  was  held  in  a  small  shanty  church  there  are  courses  for  young  women  in  poultry 
with  one  teacher;  during  this  first  session  the  raising,  dairying,  gardening,  and  bee-keeping; 
present  site,  then  consisting  of  too  acres,  was  also  post-graduate  courses  and  elementary 
purchased  through  Northern  aid;  in  1883  the  courses  compulsory  for  two  years  for  students 
State  appropriation  was  increased  to  $3,000;  and  in  the  academic  department.  In  i8q6  the  State 
in  1893  the  institution  was  chartered  under  its  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
present  name.  In  1850  the  National  Govern-  in  connection  with  the  Tuskegee  Institute. 
ment  granted  to  the  school  25/100  acres  of  min-  The  graduates  and  students  of  Tuskegee 
eral  land,  the  proceeds  from  which  added  to  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  die  uphfting  of 
the  endowment  fund.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  their  race ;  even  thouf^  many  students  do  not 
to  give  its  students  thorough  moral,  literary  complete  the  course,  deir  training  at  Tuskegee 
and  industrial  training,  thus  fitting  them  to  take  both  increases  their  industrial  efficiency  and 
active  and  useful  part  in  the  life  of  any  com-  raises  their  moral  standards  BO  that  they  obtain 
munity.  and  to  become  leaders  of  their  own  race  marked  success  in  their  various  occupations,  and 
aided  in  bringing  about  better  material  and  win  the  respect  of  the  white  people,  as  well  as  of 
moral  conditions.  The  organization  of  the  In-  their  own  race.  Many  become  teachers,  often 
stitute  includes  the  Academic  Department,  the  teachers  of  various  industrial  arts,  a^culture, 
Phelps  Hall  Bible  Training  School,  the  Depart-  domestic  science,  etc. ;  some  are  physicians,  law- 
ment  of  Mechanical  Industries,  and  the  Agri-  yers^  or  trained  nurses;  and  many  others  become 
cultural  Department,  The  work  of  the  literary  efficient,  successful  farmers,  mechanics,  or  mer- 
and  industrial  departments  is  closely  correlated,  chants.  Their  influence  is  thus  gradually  lessen- 
and  students  cannot  obtain  training  in  one  line  ing  the  prejudice  against  negro  education,  and 
without  the  other.  The  instruction  in  the  Tuskegee  has  gained  the  respect  and  often  hearty 
academic  department  is  of  elementary  and  sec-  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  whitepeople  of 
ondary  grade.  There  is  also  a  training  school  the  South.  The  Institute  is  wholly  officered  \tj 
including  a  kindergarten.  The  courses  include  negroes.  (See  also  Negro  Education.)  It  is 
English,  history,  geography  (in  elementary  situated  near  the  centre  of  Alabama,  on  high 
grades),  mathematics,  nature  study,  chemistry  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  town;  the  land 
and  physics  (in  the  secondary  grades),  physiol-  inciudmg  the  farm  belonging  to  the  Institute, 
ogy,  and  Bible  study ;  there  is  also  a  normal  consists  of  2,631  acres ;  there  are  62  bmldings, 
course,  extending  through  the  last  two  years,  mostly  built  by  student  labor,  important  among 
the  second  year's  work  being  elective ;  this  in-  these  are  Porter  Hall,  Olivia  Davidson  Ha  , 
eludes  psychology,  school  organization  and  Science  Hall,  Cassedy  Hall,  Alabama  Hall, 
administration,  history  of  education,  and  methods  Huntington  Hall.  Bockefeller  Hall,  Collis  P. 
and  teaching;  practice  work  is  provided  for  in  Huntington  Memorial  Building,  Phelps  Hall, 
the  model  school,  and  in  neighboring  village  and  Bible  Trainmg  School  Building,  Trades  Build- 
rural  schools.  Instruction  is  also  pven  in  music,  '"K,  Dorothy  Hall,  and  the  Canwgie  Library. 
The  Bible  Training  School  is  designed  for  the  The  property  is  valued  at  more  than  $700,000; 
education  of  ministers  and  for  the  training  of  'he  students  in  1910  numbered  1,662 ;  the  fac- 
missionary  workers,  Sunday  school  teachers,  etc.  ulty  167.  In  1903  a  summer  sclwol  for  negro 
The  course  is  three  years  in  length  and  includes  teachers  was  established. 

a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  Biblical  theology,  Tas8atid,ta-s6',  Marie  Qraaholti  (*Madamb 

pastoral  theolo^.  and  sociology.    The  instruc-  TussAott"),  founderof  the  wellknownexhibition 

tion  in  the  Academic  Department  is  given  in  two  of  wax-work  in  London :  h,  Bern,  Switzerland, 

sessions,  the  day  school  and  the  night  school,  the  1760;  d.  London  16  April  1850.    She  learned  the 

latter  is  intended  for  those  who  cannot  afford  art  of  modeling  in  wax  in  Paris,  where  she 

to  pay  the  small  tuition  of  the  day  school,  and  assisted  her  uncle  Curtins  in  his  'Cabinet  de 

pupils  ere  allowed  to  work  out  at  least  all  of  Cire>  in  the  Palaie  Royal.    For  a  time  die  gave  , 
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lessons  in  modeling  to  EIiKtbeth,  sister  of  Louis  Christanna  or  Saponi  Indians,  although  the  lat- 
XVI.,  and  in  this  way  became  acquainted  with  ter  name  was  strictly  apdicabie  to  a  sta^e 
the  leading  personages  at  court-  In  1802  she  though  cognate  tribe.  At  Fort  Chnstanna  the 
established  herself  in  London.  The  collection  tribes  were  thrown  in  contact  with  unpnncipled 
of  over  300  portrait  figures  (that  of  Voltaire  whites,  whose  iniluence  had  the  usual  effect  of 
and  others  yet  on  view  modeled  by  Madame  rapidly  degrading  the  Indians,  although  Gov. 
Tussaud  herself  from  life)  with  a  remarkable  Spotswood  made  an  attempt  to  educate  their 
collection  of  relics,  is  still  one  of  the  interesting  children.  The  Iroquois  raids  continued,  not- 
features  of  London,  where  it  is  now  managed  by  withstanding  the  proximity  of  the  garrison,  but 
a  company.  Consult:  Herve,  "Memoirs  of  these  practically  came  to  an  end  with  the  Albany 
Madame  Tussaud'  (1878),  treaty  of  1723.  Dissatisfied  with  their  white 
TusKT,  tiJs'tr,  Thomas,  English  agricul-  neighbors,  and  particularly  with  the  hanging  of 
tural  writer  and  poet:  b.  Rwenhall,  near  one  of  their  chiefs,  the  Tutelo,  Sapom,  and  other 
Wiiham,  Essex,  about  1524;  d.  London  3  May  confederated  tribes,  resolved  to  follow  the  ex- 
1580.  He  was  a  chorister  at  Saint  PauPs  and  ample  of  the  Tuscaroras  (q.v.)  by  placing  them- 
elsewhere,  studied  at  Cambridge,  was  for  ten  selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Iroquois.  Con- 
years  retainer  and  musician  to  Lord  Paget  at  Befl"=rtly.  about  1740,  they  began  a  gradual 
court,  and  farmed  unsuccessfully  in  Suffolk  and  migration  northward,  settling  first  at  Shamokin 
Norfolk.  Later  he  was  a  singer  in  Norwich  village,  Pennsylvania  where  Sunbury  now 
athedrat,  a  tax-farmer  in  Essex,  and  a  servant  stands.  By  1748  they  had  settled  at  Skogari.  in 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Tusser  of  whom  '^e  present  Columbia  Munty  Pennsylvania. 
Fuller,  in  enumerating  his  vocations,  says  he  waa  where  they  were  described  by  Zeisberger  as  a 
"more  skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any,»intro-  degenerate  remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
duced  barley-culture  into  England,  and  wrote  In  17S3  the  Tutelo  and  their  allies  were  adopted 
the  famous  work  'A  Hundredth  Good  Pointes  by  the  Cayugas,  becoming  a  part  of  the  Six 
of  Husbandrie'  (1557).  later  (1573)  ej^panded  Nations.  As  the  Iroquois  espoused  the  cause  of 
into  'Five  Hundreth  Pointes  of  Good  Hu»-  She  British  in  the  American  Revolution,  half  of 
bandrie,>  a  series  of  practical  directions  on  agri-  them,  including  most  of  the  Cayugas,  were 
culture,  written  in  rude  dactylic  verse,  in  which  driven  mto  Canada,  where  they  were  settled  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott  finds  he  has  "frequently  at-  the  Grand  River  reserve.  The  Tutelo  went  with 
tained  a  sort  of  homely,  pointed,  and  them,  erecting  their  village  on  "Tutelo  Heights," 
ouaint  expression."  Many  proverbs  have  been  a  suburb  of  Brantford.  About  1830  they  still 
derived  from  it  There  have  been  many  reprints  numbered  some  200,  but  a  smallpox  epidemic  in 
and  editions,  including  that  for  the  EnRlish  1833  greatly  reduced,  and  another  m  1848  almost 
Dialect  Society  by  Payne  and  Herrtage  (1878).  exterminated,  the  tribe.     In  1871  the  last  fuU- 


iuc  ....!«  uu  ..vt  lack  sound  agricultural  value,  blood  survivor  passed  away.    See  Hale  m.    ___ 

and  Tusser  has  been  styled  the  "British  Varro."  ceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,' 

Consult:    Fuller,    'Worthies'    {1662);   Warton,  (Vol.    XXI.,    Philadelphia    1883-4);    Moonev, 

•History  of  English  Poetry'  (ed.  Price  1840).  'Siouan  Tnbes  of  the  East'  (Washington  1894). 

Tusser,  Tussore,  or  Tusseb,  the  silk  spun  Tuticorin,   too-te-k6r7n,   India,  a  seaport 

by  the  tusser  silkworm.    See  Silkwosm.  i„  the  province  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  north- 

Tusaila'go.     See  Coltsfoot.  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  70  miles  north- 

TuBBOck-motta,  one  of  the  small  grayish  or  east  of  Cape  Comorin.     It  is  the  terminus  of  ttw 

brownish    moths   of   the  genus  Halesidota,  or  South  Indian  railroad,  has  pearl  fisheries,  and 

some  allied  genus,  whose  cocoons  are  composed  considcralile  trade. 

of  siik  and  caterpillar  hairs  mingled,  and  are  Tuttictt.     ti5t1-*t,     Mair     G.    ("Maxwell 

fastened  m  the  interstices  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Q^gy^j     g     Usj,   novelist:   b.   Newport,   Isle  of 

These  moths  defoliate  trees,  and  feed  upon  a  ^^^^^    j^„    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^     .-pj^^    B^^j^ 

wide  variety  of  hard  woods     They  are,  conse-  ^       ,  ^,35    ^      ,^y^    gi,  ^  jj^„  j^^jj, 

quently,  a  consUnt  pest  of  parks  ^d  shade-  ,^/j,    (^gge)  '^t  once  brought  her  before  the 

trees,   and  measures   must  be  taken   to   dest  oy  English  and  American  public  as  one  of  .Tie  most 

the  cocoons  in  winter,  by  scraping  them  off  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  novelists,  and  is   the  book 

trees   or   applying   strMig    insecticides.  _  A    tu-  ^    ^^:^^^  ^^^  ^;j|  ^^  longest  remembered.    Later 

ropean  species  is  a  special  pest  of  hop-vines.  ^^^-^^  {ndiiAe ;     'The   Reproach  of  Annesley' 

Tutelo,  too-t5'16.     Strictly   the   name   of  (i88g)  ;  'In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm'   (1891); 

a  tribe  of  the  former  Monacan  confederacy  of  <Swee(hearts  and  Friends'  (1897)  ;  'The  House 

the  Siouan   stock  of   North   American   Indians,  gf   Hidden   Treasure'    (i8i)8) ;    'Ribstone    Pip- 

who,  when  first  known  to  the  whites,  in   1671,  pins'     (1898);    'The    Forest    Chapel'     (iSog): 

lived  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Dan  in  south-  (jhe  World's  Mercy'    (1900);    'Four  Leaved 

western  Virginia.     The  name,  however,  being  a  Oover'    (1901)  ;  etc 
contraction  of  the  Iroqooian  designation   (Todi- 

rich-roone)  of  all  the  Siouan  tribes  of  the  South  Tuttle,  tut'l,  Daniel  Sylvester,  American 
Atlantic  coast,  was  employed  by  the  Iroquois  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Windham, 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  By  1675  the  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  26  Jan.  1837.  He  was 
Tutelo  tribe  had  drifted  to  the  Roanoke  River  In  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1857  and  from  the 
southern  Virginia,  and  by  1701  had  occupied  General  Theological  Seminary  in  i86a:  was  ad- 
several  parts  of  upper  North  Carolina,  owing  to  mitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  1862  and  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  north.  Soon  priesthood  the  next  year.  He  was  rector  of 
after  1711,  with  the  remnants  of  the  various  Zion  Church,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  1863-7,  and  in  the 
tribes  of  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  year  last  named  was  consecrated  mbsionary 
North  Carolina,  they  were  gathered  at  Fort  bishop  of  Montana,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  He  was 
Christanna.  in  the  present  Brunswick  County,  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Missouri  in  18S6, 
.Virginia,  where  they  became  generally  known  as  and    in    September    1903    succeeded    Rt    Rev. 
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Thomas  March  Qark  as  presiding  bishop  of  the  After  hostility  toward  the  govemrnent  they  were 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  removed  in  1856  to  the  SiEetz  reservation,  where 

Tuttle,     George    Wssbington,    American  ^^X  ''^^e  since  resided.    At  the  date  mentioned 

merchant:   d,   BaUi,   N.   Y.,  3  April    1903.     He  *«y  "*''■«   officially   reported   to  number   1,311, 

was   one    of   the   original    seven    students   who  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  fewer  than  100. 

founded  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity  at  Union  Toy,  twe,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 

College  in  1833.    He  was  a  merchant  in  New  Batangas,  Luion,  on  S^antenlupi  River ;  28  miles 

York  in  18.48-68,  and  retired  from  business  in  northwest  of  the  pueblo  of  Batangas.    It  is  aur- 

1878.  rounded  by   a   cattle    raising  and   agricultural 

Tutde,   Herbert    American    historian:   b.  region;  and  is  connected  with  Balayan  and  the 

Bennington,  Vt,  29  Nov,  1846;  d.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  coast  highway  by  road,  and  with  the  province 

21  June  1894.    He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni-  of  Cavite  by  a  trail  leading  over  the  Sierra  de 

versity  of  Vermont  in    i86g,   and   soon  after  Tagaytay.    Pop.  10,150. 

entered  the  field  of  journalism.    His  first  news-  Tvashtri,    twish'trl,    or   Tvashtar,   in    the 

paper  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Rigveda  of  the  Hindus,  the  mythological  creator. 

Daily  Advertiser.     In  1872  he  went  abroad  and  shaper,   or   divine   artisan,   later  classed   among 

for  some  years  resided  in  Germany,  where  he  the  Adityas  or  gods  of  heavenly  light     He  is 

became  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  the  divinity  who  creates  the  gods,  human-kind, 

Ne-ivs,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  the  New  York  and    animals,    and    rules    their    destinies.    His 

Tribune.    Here  he  devoted  much  time  also  to  daughter  Saranyu,  whom  he  married  toVivasant, 

the  study  of  German  political  history  and  inter-  was  the  mother  of  Yama  and  Yami,  the  primei'al 

national  law,  and  upon  his  return  to  America  pair.    The  snn  as  the  primary  source  of  life 

was  appointed  resident  lecturer  in  the  department  and  all  blessings  is  supposed  to  be  the  mytholog- 

of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  jcal  origin  of  Tvashtri. 

fu- , _[  D-    .!    •-  Al.     A      -  ■  _  .1  i^    J  mam  town,  tias  Ime  promenades,  spacious  open 

Tutor,  in  Scotch  law,  the  guardian  of  a  Transfiguration  is  a  remarkable  structure  with 

boy  or  girl  while  a  minor.    A  father  is  tutor  to  five  cupolas,  and  fine  mural  paintings  by  Platon 


his  children  by  common  law.    Failing  him,  there  (i8th  century).    Further  a  monument  to  Catha- 

may  be  three  kinds  of  tutors  —  tutors_  nominate,  nnc  11.,  theatre,  various  schools,  seminaries  and 

tutors-at-law,  or  tutor-dative ;  the  division  being  military  Bcademr.    There  are  numerous  manu- 

borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.     A  tutor-nom-  factories,  including  cotton  mills,  iron-foundries, 

inate  can  only  be  appointed  by  the  father,  either  starch  factories,  etc.     A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 

under  his  will  or  by  some  writing  clearly  indie-  with  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg.    There  are 

ative  of  his  wish.    He  is  not  generally  bound  to  spacious  docks  and  machine-shops.    Pop.  about 

find  secun^c  for  his  intromission  with  the  estate  ge.ooo,     <zj   The  government  contains  an  area 

of  his  pupil,  but  the  court  of  session  majr  ordain  of  25,794  square  miles.     The   surface  is  moun- 

him  to  do  so.     A  tutor-at-law   is  appointed  by  tainous,    declining    into    a    plain    at    the   north 

the  court  when  there  is  no  tutor-nominate,  or  Forests  are  extensive  and  the  fields  yield  rve, 

when  he  dies,  or  does  not  accept    The  nearest  barley,  hemp  and  flax. 

">'^!ii^^,^^'  Iku '■J*  JJ'"/ =;i^^?i?^"'Rnf  *,h2  Twachtman,  twaVman,  John  Henry,  Amer- 

years  Old  and  able  to  give  secunly.    But  the  .         „:_,.-.   I     Cmrinnlt,    a    Ann-    iftci-    A 

tirtor-at-law  has  onlv  the  custody  of  the  DUD I's  J^^"    P^'^'^^'   .^-    Ir"i'^""?".  _"*   ii^^:.    1853.    d. 


tutor-at-law  has  only  the  custody  of  the  pupil's    r^iUillrh  r^«^"    8  A^^  ^^  M 


%  failing  lier,  to  his  nearest  relative  on  her  side. 
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A  .  ,    J  ,"•  ■      ,„rH  iS  ,V.  ™^  .k„  tw  a.  the  laller  wa,  fre.h  (torn  the  stadlo  oi  Pioty 
A  tntor-dat.ve»  named  hy  the  crown  when  there         ,,     j  .        j  ^j  hnpression 

,s    no   Mor-nom,n.te    nor  .t-l.w.    Th'  "««  i„  New  Yirk  by  hi.  brilliant  and  rapi/execu- 

I^^lJ1lV^\h^lZf^linffh^rJ^  l"«n«r    «    P="-i=-    He    eventually    settled    at 

:rSrn.'"i^^"r£v's,nres°V'^^^^^^^  h^^fr£:S:;n'z''°rvv^^^^^ 

an  adv^«d  sti^.^t  who  te^h^  other  pupils  ^j:.'r<;n^srof  imp^"ess\"onSty'a%*^^^^^^^ 

'"  *'i?°.!^"  ^" '''■''^-H'.?  V?     f^  ,  and   tender   sen^hility,   and   manifested    a   fine 

Tutofla  (too-twela)   lalanda,  a  group  of  sg^se  of  color  in  its  most  delicate  shades  and 

the  Samoan  Islands  {q.v.J.  subtile    combinations.    He    has    been    called    a 

Tutatunne  ("people  dose  to  the  water*),  'minor  poet  of  the  brush,"    Without  being  a 

The  name    (i)    of  a  gens   or  village  on  the  rich  colorist,  or  a  bold  innovator  he  produced 

north   bank  of  Rogue   River,  above  its  mouth,  pictures   fresh,   original   and   finding   their   way 

in  Oregon,  and  extended  to  include  (2)  a  num-  to    the    heart   by   their   pathetic   simplicity,    the 

her   of  gentes  or  villages   of  the   Athapascan  truthfulness  of  their  detail  and  the  absence  of 

stock  of  North  American  Indians  in  the  same  all  flourish  and  self-consciousness  in  the  apparent 

g;eneral  locality.    Little  is  known  of  the  prim-  ease    and    directness    of   their   technique.    His 

itive  customs   of  the  tribe,  but  they  formerly  typical  theme  was  a  winter  landscape,  a  stream 

practised  polygamy,   and   widows  were  buried  of  water  rushing  down  a  ravine,  between  thin 

alive  in  the  graves  of  their  deceased  husbands,  edges  of  ice,  and  bare  bushes  on  each  side:  a 
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white  bouse  with  dull  colored  roof,  under  a  mitted  to  jail.  He  escaped  to  Spain  in  1875 
turbid  gray  sky;  or  the  coolness,  moisture  and  but  was  brought  back  to  New  York  on  a  war- 
silence  of  a  snow  scene,  whose  atmosphere  he  ship  and  again  committed  to  (he  Ludlow  Street 
suggested  with  truly  marvelous  felicity.  If  he  jail,  where  he  died.  Consult  Bryce,  'The  Amei^ 
was  not  fully  appreciated  in  his  lifetime  his  ican  Commonwealth'  (1888). 
paintings  will  doubtless  grow  in  popular  esli-  Tweed,  Scotland,  a  river  rising  in  Peeble- 
mation,  and  win  recognition  as  vital  incidents  shire  at  Tweed's  Well,  and  the  largest  stream  of 
in  the  history  of  American  art,  gaining  emphasis  (he  country.  At  Coldstream  it  forms  the  bound- 
also  from  their  personal  interest  as  reflecting  the  ary  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  enters 
artist  s  fine  nature,  his  love  of  beauty  m  land-  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick,  after  a  course  of 
scape,  and  his  keen  observation  of  the  more  gy  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  Gala  and 
fleeting  and  elusive  phases  of  atmospheric  Ettrick  Waters,  the  Leader,  Tevlot,  Till  and 
change,  the  more  sombre  charms  of  rugged  or  Whitadder.  The  chief  towns  on  its  route  are 
barren  scenery  and  clouded  sky,  in  the  seaboard  Peebles,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Abbotsford,  Coldstream, 
of  the  eastern  States.  Dryburgh,  Norman  Castle,  etc.,  many  of  them 
Twat,  twat,  Sahara,  a  large  group  of  oases  ^[<^^  ">.  historical  and  literary  associations.  The 
Situated  to  the  south  of  western  Algeria  in  Ul  """."  "'"^trated  f°'  '»»  trout  and  salmon 
27'  to  29"  N„  and  separated  frum  the  Atlas  »shenes.  ».  ,„  . 
Mountains  by  the  desert  of  El  Erg.  It  contains  l^wec'dledum,  and  Twee  dledee,  a  phrase 
several  salt  lakes,  wadies  and  some  artificial  used  only  in  making  reference  to  a  distinction 
irrigation  canals,  and  produces  dates,  wheat,  between  the  two.  "flie  suggestion  is,  of  course, 
senna,  cotton,  etc  The  principal  caravan  routes  that  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  is  m 
from  Timbuktu  to  Algeria  and  eastern  Morocco  sound,  in  other  words  a  distinction  without  a 
converge  at  this  point,  and  the  trade  is  very  difference.  The  expression  arose  in  the  i8fli 
important  The  principjil  single  oases  are  century,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Guarara  in  the  north  and  Twat  proper  in  the  admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those  of  Handel, 
south,  the  latter  having  several  mosques  and  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  those  musicians, 
a  pop.  of  6,000.  The  matter  was  thus  satinied  by  John  Byrom 
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politician  rb."  New  York  3  AM  T&13VT  there  ThS'MSl.™^"dd'°bS™°nVm.,: 

13  April  1878.    He  was  by  trade  a  chaimiaker  Oitun  net  tttt  he  to  Handd 

and  first  gained  political   foothold  through  his  StrSSirSfl  ihiw!9i?<n'c™lS«ld  be 

popularity  as   foreman  of  the   ^Americus'   fire-  'TriS  tweedkdnin  toi  tveedlcdcs. 

engine  company  Na  6,  known  as  "Big  Six.*  -,        ,              ■  ■     1  ■  j     i    1  .t.             n  j 

He  was  an  alderman  in  New  York  in  1852-3,  ,    Tweedy  a  certain  k.nd  of  cloth,  so  called 

United  States  congressman  in  1853-5.  chairman  *™°»  ^^  J^'^^   ^^   '^  manufacture   originated 

gf  the  New  York  board  of  supervisors  in  1856,  »"<!  was   long  delusively  carried  on   m  towns 

school    commissioner    in    1856-7.    deputy    street  o"  th=   Tweed   and   its    tributaries.     It   is   dis- 

commissioner  in   1861-70,  and   State  senator  in  tmguished  by  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  its 

1867-71.    FromJiis  appointment  as  deputy  street  texture,  qualiUes  which  result  from  the  man - 

commissioner  tFe  power  of  the  famous  Tam-  n*""  in  which  it  is  made,  the  yarns  not  being 

many  Ring  really  dates.     He  was  practically  at  8"  fin^'y  spun,  nor  the  doth  so  closely  woven 

the  head  of  the  department  and  with  his  support  ST  so  thoroughly  felted,  as  is  the  case  with  fine 

of  unscmpukiua  political  friends  his  power  in-  Eng'ish  cloths.    Tweeds  are  also  well  known  by 

creased  until  when  elected  commissioner  of  pub-  their  peculiar  and  endlessly  varied  patterns  and 

lie  works  in  1870  the  'Tweed  Ring"  controlled  ""^tures  of  colors,  produced  bjr  weaving  with 

practicaUy  every  department  of  municipal  ex-  dyed  yarns.     The  manufacture  is  of  compara- 

pendilure.    He   increased  enormously    the    city  "velj  recent  origin ;  but  the  great  demand  for 

pay-roll,  giving  to  political  allies  high-salaried  *e   material    has    led   not  _on!y   to   the    rapid 

sinecure  positions.    His  largest  scheme  for  rob-  T""*  »^,  ^^'  manufacture, in  its  ongmal  local- 

bing  the  city  treasury  was  that  of  the  county  >*?■  hut  also  to  its  extension  to  various  other 

court-house,  begun  in  1868  and  planned  to  cost  P^rts  of  Srotland,  and  also  jnto  .EJigland,  as 

$250,000,   but   upon   which   ^000,000  was    re-  **"  ^^  ^  "'^  imitation  of  the  material  in  France 

ported  as  expended  in  1871,  leaving  the  building  wd  other  continental  countnes. 

uncompleted.    The  charter  of  1870  which  placed  Twelfth-day,   Epiphany  (the  6th  of  Jao- 

the  power  of  auditing  accounts  with  certain  city  uat^),  which  is  the  i3th  day  from  Christmas. 

offices  occupied  by  Tweed  and  his  friends  re-  This    was    formerly    (as    it    still    is)    a    day 

moved  all  restraints  from  the  system  of  plun-  of  great  festivity,  and  the  evening  of  the  day 

derinK  devised  by  the  unscrupulous  politician,  was  the  occasion  of  observing  many  curious  cus- 

and  the  amounts  appropriated  extended  into  the  toms.     One  of   the   most   widespread   of   these 

millions.    A  secret  account  of  these  depredations  was  the  baking  of  a  cake  (in  England  called 

was  kept  in  the  auditor's  ofGce  and  in  the  winter  twelfth-cake)   with  a  bean  in  it,  and  dividing 

of  1870-1  the  items  were  copied  by  a  clerk  in  the  cake   among   the    partakers   of   the    feast, 

the  office  and  were  printed  in  the  New  York  Whoever  got  the  piece  with  the  bean  in  it  was 

Timet  in  July  1871,  resulting  in  the  downfall  regarded  as  king  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 

of  the  'ring*  m  the  election  of  (he  following  No-  in  France  for  the  whole  of  the  year.    This  cus- 

vember.    Tweed  was  brought  to  trial  in  1873  on  tom  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  that 

a  charge  of  grand  larceny  and  forgery  and  sen-  which    prevailed    among    the    Roman    children 

tenced  to  IZ  years'  imprisonment  and   a   heavy  at   the  end   of  the   Saturnalia,   of  drawing  lots 

fine.    His  sentence  was  reversed  in   1875.  but  with  beans  to  see  who  should  be  king.    In  Ita^ 

he  was  unable  to  furnish  bail  pending  certain  it  is  customary  to  give  presents  to  children  on 

civil  suits  brought  against  him  and  was  com-  this  day. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT— TWIN-LEAF 

entury  it  was  a  fashionable  resort    Fop.  (iQai) 

,    -         -.  .  ,  0,991. 

)  of  1633.     The  outlines  of  the  play    are  Twig-girdlcr;  Twig-pnmer.    See  Gikdle^' 

presumed  to  have  been  drawn  directly  or  other-  Prunkb, 
wise  from  the  Italian  of  Bandello,  and  it  is  not  t™!„,™    .    r„,   n.ajii  iTmann.l    Amst-l^in 

TrJr'\es^VbVtoTe  E^^^^^^^  cYSLr^ale  -"'^^'  ^'oST'coSSTA  ^iT^""'! 

R?/h  ^T.  pf^nih  nf  R^llS.f  Augusta,  Ga.,  15  Sept  186a.    He  was  appointed 

Rich  or  the  French  of  Bdleforest  ^  captain  in  the  Sdi  infantry  in  March   1812. 

Twelve  Patriarche,  Gowel  of,  a  work  not  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1814  was 

recognized  as  in  any  sense  Scriptural  or  author-  promoted  major.    He  also  fought  in  the  Semi- 

itative,  but  of   interest   from  the  standpoint  of  note  and  Black  Hawk  wars,  and  in  1836  reached 

ecclesiastical  histoiy.     It  was  written  in    the  the  rank  of  colonel.    During  the  Mexican  War 

second  century  after  Christ,  and  purported  to  he     rendered     important     services,     and     was 

relate  utterances  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  fore-  brevetted  brigadier-general    for  his  conduct  at 

telling  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  discours-  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  he 

ing  on  the  results  that  would  flow  from  that  commanded   Taylor's    right    wing.     He    com- 

ercnt     The  predictions  are  modeled  on  those  manded  a  division  at  Monterey,  received  the 

of     Jacob,     Gen,     xlix,,     when     the     patriarch  brevet  of  major-general,  was   for  a  little  while 

blessed  his  sons,  and  prophesied  the  future  of  governor  of  Monterey,  and  then  joined    Scott 

them  and  their  descendants,  before  giving  up  at  Vera    Cruz.     He    commanded    the    Second 

the  ghost  division  in  the  advance  on  the  City  of  Mexico; 

T^-i.^  T.ki..  T  .«.  „f  n,m  tu.  fifsf  ,.r>-;f  3t  Cerro  Gordo  he  led  the  attack,  and  at  Con- 
t.n^^^f  R^l^^,  1™  ,^^f.H  t  ,e^t^forv  treras  and  Churubusco  and  at  the  city  gates 
Wm  hLw  K,?n  nifT^  kI  a  r^mmUd™  of  he  performed  efficient  services.  In  1861,  while 
ll^'ihA^  Vl  ,^y  nH  ,T™^  W  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  ht 
*t,t  ^m/°^  i'^'Mp"^//',^  .=FirT^  U  unresistingly  surrendered  to  the  Confederates 
Spea^''rharb«'n^aSiSon''of'thVoldeJ  *''l.U"|f'>tes  property  -J-J^d Jo  h^ 
l£ws,  founded  on  custom  and  precedent,  but  it  ^r*-  ^^  *K.f'  in^.^  t^r^v-^f  Jh^  rT 
fon^ulated  personal  and  proper^  rights  in  such  i''lf,™^-i,/,,"'fJ"i^  .^i^^f  ^^"^jl  i*^S  S^^' 
clear  lang^fge  that  the%aVian  maj^^^^^^^  ntTut '^Va  d^he^"d^rX!'o,^"ir^^^ 
:;Ztt^^'^A^TL^f!l^ft^:i  "*  ^mitles  of  ag^  he  resigned/ 
It  was  regarded  by  the  people  much  as  Ameri-  ,  Tw***^?'  -rT^^  American  raanne  officer, 
cans  regard  the  National  Constitution,  and  brother  of  David  Emanuel  Twiggs:  b.  Rich- 
Roman  school  boys  learned  the  Twelve  Tables  ""ond  City,  Ga.,  1793;  d.  Chapultepec,  Mexico, 
by  heart,  even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Cicero.  A  '3  Sept._  1847.  He  entered  the  marine  corps  as 
Teat  body  of  rules  gr«w  up  around  the  Twelve  s«ond  lieutenant  in  1813,  and  was  senior  officer 
fables,  and  as  these  called  for  expert  legal  °*  marines  on  the  frigate  President  during  her 
interpretation,  the  Study  and  practice  of  law  last  cruise  under  Decatur.  At  the  outbreak  of 
gradually  developed  into  a  distinct  profession,  the  Mexican  War  he  jomed  the  expeditiontinder 
See  Rome;  Decemtirs.  ^i-  Scot^  and  was  killed  in  the  assault  upon 

Twice-told   Tales,   a    collection    of   short         t>,^n~\,L    j     i-  t^      l-  l         .•  t^ 

stories  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  first  series  „  „™«?''.,.^"y''.e«  ^t''<=>'  j^°"""l!«'  »**" 

appearing  in  1837  and  the  second  in  1847.    They  !.""=">    Twilight  is  occasioned  by  the  reflec- 

took  their  title  from  the  fact  of  their  Vrevious  'f  "*,  sunlight  from  the  higher  prts  of  the 

publication  in  various  annuals  and  magazines,  atmosphere  which  are  still  illuminated  after  the 

Told  with  a  felicity  and  repose  of  manner  that  I'i".^.^  become  invisible  from  ordinary  heights. 

has  not  been  suijiassed  in  our  literature,  they  ^'«'i''V'=?rJff  *'°'l  *.^  "PP*^  K^*'il**'3  *°" 

reveal  a  power  of  imagination,  a  knowledge  of  ?  "^fl^-  ^^'"-"^   ^^'^  .hor-^on.  but  the  dura- 

the  obscuVer  motives  of  human  nature,  and    a  t'™. "^^  ^^'''8*''  "l '"^^if^^cT  ""'^^  >''fl''enc«l 

spiritual  insight,  which  marked  a  distinct  epoch  ^J  ^'■|  ^^^^  °^  **";  atmosphere  as  to  clouds, 

ii  American  literature.    The  sketch  entitled  <A  '^^.- J"  low  latitudes,  both  on  account  of  the 

Rill  from  the  Town  Pump'  is  perhaps  the  most  g^'^kness  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the  iS" 

famous  in  the  collection;  which  contains  here  ■'*'''"  the  horizon  and  because  of  the  trans- 

and  there  themes  and  suggestions  that  Haw-  B"vf."'^n°  I*""  5.'"°'?.''^^'  •   TA^^'^^^VH!" 

tbome   later   cUborated   in   his   longer   Stories;  }^^^-     9"  A"=.  ?!^"   *'="^:   in   latitudes   higher 

notably,  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  wear-  ^^  P  '  t"'l'Eht  at  certain  times  of  the  year 

ing  an  embroidered  ''A"  upon  her  breast,  who  '^"^  "<""  *""="  "  sunnse. 
afterward  appears  in   'The  Scarlet  Letter.'  Twin,  a  textile  fabric,  in  which  the  weft 

__,  . ,  „      -        L     ■.»     Li  1        .  threads  do  not  pass  over  and  under  the  warp- 

Twicheli,     Joseph     HopMna,     American  threads  in   regular  succession    as    in   common 

Congregational  clergyman  and  author :  b.  South-  plain  weaving,  but  pass  over  one  and  under  two, 

ington.  Conn.,  1838     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  over  one  and  under  three,  or  over  one  and  under 

'"  '"S?' ..*"?*«"«<'  as  chaplain  during  most  of  yght  or  ten,  according  to  the  kind  of  twill. 
the   Civil  War,     In   1863  he  accepted  a  call  to  -r-j™  i„»      _„   u.j,    /r,jr_,„_-      j-»l..;i™\ 

the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  ehurch.  Hart-  «f  J^'l"^ /"  t^.. l{f ^T^"  ifii^ 

ford,  Conn.    His  wrifings  include  <JohA  Win-  ?*  ^^.^V^"^  '?"">'  ^"^^-^  '"  *^  northeastern 

thro^'    (i89r)    and   <Some  Old   Puritan  Lore  V"'^''^  States.     It  has  solitary  4-merous  whrte 

I  i.M^>-.i\i«ni\  flowers,  an  inch  across,  borne  on  slender  scapes, 

"     ,    11093;.  ^„^  sncceeded  by  capsular  fruits.    The  radical, 

Twickenham,  twEk'n-am,  England,  a  town  fong-petioled   leaves   are   peculiar,   the   cordate 

or  urban  district  of  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames  blade  being  divided  to  the  very  base,  forming 

four  miles  southwest  of  London.    In  the  18th  two  obliquely  ovate  lobes,  entire,  or  again  some- 
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TWISS  — TWO  THIRDS  RULE 

what  lobed,  glaucous  beneatb,  and  appearinK  to  Two-penny  Act     Sec  Paksom's  Case. 

be  twin  leaflets.     The  leaves  arise  in  tufts  from  __     _.  ,„        „.      ,            .    . 

a  thick,   horizontal   rootstock,    which   Is  some-  '^°  ^J,*^*^  Kingdom  of  Ae.    See  Sia- 

what  fleshy,   and  is   said  to  be  stimulative  and  '■"^'  ^^'  T^^O- 

antispasmodic  It  has  been  employed  as  a  rem-  Two  Thirds  Rule,  a  provision  of  consUtu- 
edy  tor  chronic  Theumatism.  tional  and  parliamentary  law  intended  to  restrain 
TwiBS,  SiH  TravcTS,  Enslish  jurist:  b.  and  prevent  unjust  and  inconsiderate  action  on 
London  19  March  1809;  d.  there  15  Jan.  1897.  the  part  of  majorities.  It  was  unknown  in  the 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  from  1842  legislative  assemblies  of  ancient  Greece  and 
to  1847  was  afterward  professor  of  political  Rome,  and  has  no  precedent  in  the  parliamentary 
economy  there.  In  1852-5  he  occupied  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
chair  of  international  law  at  King's  College,  American  in  its  origin,  and  grew  out  of  the 
London,  and  in  1855-70  was  regius  professor  of  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  smaller  corn- 
civil  law  at  Oxford.  In  1862  he  was  made  advo-  munitiea  included  in  the  Union  of  States  sought 
cate-general  of  the  British  admiralty,  and  in  to  safeguard  their  political  rights.  The  Con- 
1867  was  knighted  and  appointed  advocate-gen-  stitution  of  the  United  States,  in  conferring  on 
eral  _  to  the  queen.  In  1872  he  retired  from  the  Senate  the  power  to  try  impeachments,  pro- 
public  office,  but  was  occupied  with  various  vided  that  no  conviction  should  be  had  by  less 
state  affairs,  notably  with  the  drafting  of  a  than  a  two  thirds  vote,  thus  securing  to  a 
constitution  for  the  Kongo  Free  State,  for  the  minority  of  the  States  as  represented  in  the 
Belgian  government,  and  in  1884-5  was  counsel  Senate,  the  power  to  decide  the  result.  The 
extraordinary  to  the  British  embassy  at  the  effect  of  the  two  thirds  provision,  in  the  case 
Congress  of  Berlin.  Hia  published  works  in-  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  when  tried  on 
dude:  'The  Oregon  Territory:  Its  History  and  articles  of  impeachment,  was  to  prevent  his  con- 
Discovery'  (1846)  ;  'View  of  the  Progress  of  viction,  the  vote  being  35  senators  for  convic- 
Political  Economy  In  Europe  Since  the  Six-  tion  and  19  for  acquittal.  A  change  of  one  vote 
teenth  Century>  (1847);  'The  Law  of  Nations'  would  have  carried  conviction,  and  althourfi 
(1861-3)  ;  'Monumenta  Juridica:  The  Black  public  feeling  ran  high  at  the  time,  some  scna- 
Book  of  the  Admiralty'  (1871-6) ;  and  'Bellig-  tors  who  voted  against  the  President  expressed 
erent  Rights  on  the  High  Seas'  (18S4).  themselves  in  subsequent  years  as  gratified  with 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  a  comedy  by  *-^^  result    In  this  case  the  two  thirds  rule  had 

Shakespeare,  for  the  plot  of  which  he  was  alightiy  exactly  the  effect  intended  by  the  framers  of 

indebted  to  Bandello's  'Apollonius  and  Sylla  '  ^^^  Constitution.    A  similar  rule  regarding  trials 

Sidne/a    'Arcadia'    and   Montemayor's    'Diana  on  impeachment  has  been  adopted  in  Sute  con- 

Enamorada.'      The  play    was    first   printed   in  stitntiona.       The    Constitution    of   the    United 

1623.    Fleay  conjectures  that  it  was  produced  States  also  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  veto 

in  1591,  and  then  included  portions  by  another  by  the   President  of  any  measure   which  has 

hand  which  were  afterward  cut  out,  and  others  Passed    Congress,  an   affirmative    vote   of   two 

by  Shakespeare  substituted  therefor  in  1595,  thirds  shall  be  necessary  to  enact  the  measure 

»n_      n-  ui      T  .11          r    ■  ^       1  .-          (  into  law,  and  such  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas 

Two  Kettle  Indians  (mistranslation  of  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
Oohen6n^a,  lit.  «Two-boilings»),  one  of  the  ^^t^^j  „„  (he  journal  of  each  house  respect- 
seven  divisions  of  the  Tetons,  who  m  turn  form  ^  j  J^^■,^  „i '  ^aa  also  been  adopted  inttie 
part  of  the  great  Dakota  confederacy  of  the  gtat^js  in  which  governors  possess  the  powei- 
Siotian  Imguistic  stock,  the  other  divisions  being  £  ^^,^ 

the  Brules,    Sans  Arcs,  Blackfect  or  Sihaaapa,  The' two  thirds  rule  is  best  known  through 

Minniconjou,    Oglala,    and    Htmkpapa.      The  ^3  adoption  and  political  effert  in  national  con- 

^<?M"tkn  E^"*'l°Vl'^''^'^'''^'"L"*'"'"  ventions  of  the  fiemocratic  party  held  for  the 

of  North  DakoU,  which  had  previously  been  oc.-  nonjjnation    of    candidates    for    President   and 

copied  by  the  Crow  Induns  long  before  white  Vice-President  of  the  United    States.    It  was 

men  came.    They  were  noted  for, their, prowess  adopted  in  the  first  Democratic  National  Con- 

m  war,  and  have  had,  in  conjunction  with  other  mention,  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  21  May 

.Siouan    trib«^    numerous    conflicts    with    the  ,g^    ^^^en  the  Committee  on  Rules  reported 

whites.    The  Tetons  are  now  on  reservations,  as  the  Uiowing  resolution : 

follows:  4.907  Brule,  Lower  BruliS   "Northern »  «R„olved,  that  each  State  shall  be  entitled. 

Loafer,  Two  KetUea,  and  Wazhaihe  (Oglala),  ;„  the  nomination  to  be  made  of  a  candidate 

under    Rosebud    agency.    South    Dakota;    467  for  the  Vice- Presidency,  to  a  number  of  votes 

L«wcr  Bnil6  under  L^wer  Brul^  agency.  South  ,  ^^    j,^  number  to  which  they  will  be  en- 

Dakola;   jm?i  _,Bl?ckfoot   Sioux,   Mmmconjon,  ^^f;^^^  j^  ^^e  electoral  colleges  under  the  new 

Sans  Arcs,  and  Two  Kettles  under  Cheyenne  apportionment    in    voting    for    President    and 

River  agency.  South  Dakota ;  6,608  Oglala  under  ^f;^. President,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole 

Pine  Ridge  agency.  South  Dakota;  about  500  ^^^^   „(  ^jes   in   the   convention   shall   be 

Blackfoot    Sioux    and    500    Hunkpapa    under  n^^essary  to  constitute  a  choice." 

Sending  Rock  agency.  North  Datota.     Total  The  rule  applied  only  to  the  nomination  for 

tetons  (est.j,  15,550.  Vice-President  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The,  a  pathetic  difference  of  view  as  to  the  nomination  for 
drama  founded  on  Chaucer's  'Knighte's  Talc,'  President,  Andrew  Jackson  being  the  unani- 
and  first  printed  in  1634,  with  the  names  of  mous  choice  for  the  latter  office,  while  there 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  on  the  title-page  as  were  several  candidates  for  the  Vice- Presidency, 
authors.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part  of  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
it  is  not  now  believed,  but  Massinger  and  Row-  President  under  the  two  thirds  rule,  and  wai 
ley  are  sometimes  suggested  as  collaborators  elected  to  preside  over  the  very  body  which, 
with  Fletcher.  by  the  casting-vote  of  John  C.   Calhoan,  the 
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TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST  — TYCOON 

ionner  Vice-President,  had  rejected  his  nom-    vcntioiis  the  two  third*  rule  haa  been  adhereo 

iMtion  as  minister  to  England.  to,  but  in  1904  its  repeal  was  earnestly  urged 
In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of    by  many  Democratic  party  leadere  and  news- 

1836  no  reference  was  made  to  the  two  thirds  papers. 

rule.    Martin   Van  Buren   was   nominated   for         •r„„  v..—  t>  c-  .  <i.     »    ^         it       t 

President  without  opposition,   and   Richard   M.  ,    i        rf     ^d-  .5^  i.^   "i^*-   ^  r*^'    u 

Johnson  received  more  than  a  two  thirds  vole  Pfe  '>^«  ^  ^''^"\u^'""Yu  ^""^  ^^-  ^""^ 
on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President    In  1840     '*™  f  /»^,  "hen  tiie  autiior  was  a  you  A 

Van  Buren  and  Johnson  were  again  made  the  '"^^  °"5  ?*  o'lege.    The  book  was  immediately 

candidates  of  their  party,  without  any  necessity  "^"^'.^   P?*^  ■?l°'W''   '?^/  /t"""?'   "!" 

of  invoking  the  two   tJiirds  rule.    They  weri  5^?^^*'..''^  Jhe  British  Board  of  AdmiralW.for 

defeated  in  the  election  by  Harrison  and  Tyler,  distribution  to  the  navy,  and  was  ti^nsUtecf  mto 

In  the   Democratic   National   Convention   of  "/"y,  Continental  languages.    In  1869.  the  author 

iai4  the  two  thirds  rule  was  reaffirmed,  and  ^^^"f  *,  supplementary  chapter  giving  an  ac- 

made  to  apply  to  both  President  and  Vice-Pres-  '=°""*  °^  f  «""d  visit  to  California,  and  the 

ident    Van  Buren  had  a  majority  of  votes  for  subsequent  histoij  of  many  of_  the  persons  and 

the  Presidential  nomination,  but  less  than  two  vessels  mentioned  m  the  original  work. 

thirds,  and  he  maintained  this  majority  on  the  Twombly,   Alexander   StCTcnson,   Ameri- 

first    eight    ballots.    Opposition    to    him    was  can   Congrwational  clergyman  and   author;  b. 

strong,  however,  and  on  the  ninth  ballot  James  Boston  14  March  1^;  d,  Newton.  Mass.,  19 

K.  Polt  of  Tennessee,  who  had  not  received  Nov.  1907.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1854, 

a   vote   until    the    eighth    ballot,    recBved   the  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 

entire   vote   of    the    convention.    He    had  not  185S.    From  iSsq  to  1872  he  held  pastorates  in 

even  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  and  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Stam- 

his  name  had  not  been  put  formally  before  the  ford,  Conn.    He  also  served  as  chaplain  in  the 

convention,  when  its  members  agreed,  in  view  Army  of  the  Potomac.    In  1896  he  retired  from 

of  the  opposition  to  Van  Buren,  to  make  him  the   ministry,   and   devoted   himself   to   literary 

their  nominee.    The  supporters  of  Van  Buren  work.     He  wrote:    'The  Choir  Boy  of  York 

had  apprehended  from  the  first  that  the  adop<  Cathedral'     (1890);    'Masterpieces   of   Michel- 

tion  of^thc  two  thirds  rule  would  involve  his  angelo  and  Milton'    (1896};  and  'Hawaii  and 

defeat,  and  they  opposed  it  strenuously,  the  de-  Its  People'   (1900).    He  also  edited  the  silver 

bate  on  the  question  lasting  a  day  and  a  half,  series  of  'English  Classics.' 

Since  its  adoption  in  1844  it  has  never  been ,  .,  -  /  ti   r     nv.-       .. 

disputed  in  iSemocratic  National  Conventions.  _  ?^"^'  J?"^"^''*? ' ,  ThM"-»l«n.    or 

The  convention  of  1848,  which  spent  three  days  Celestial  Mountauia,  Central  Asia,  a  range  of 

in  organizing,  followed  the  ru^  and  it   was  jnountains  runnmg  in  an  rasterly  direct^  from 

again  reaffinSed  in  1852,  when  Lewis  Uss,  the  the  Pam.r  plateau  along  the  northern  boundary 

lading  candidate,  was  defeated,  and  Franklin  of   the    Tanm   basm    (East    Turkestan)    into 

Pierce  nominatcd^on  the  49th  ballot    Cass  had  southern  Mongolia.     In   the   east  it  forms   a 

a  majority  on  many  ballots,  but  did  not  com-  mo«   or   less   connected  ndge,   but  toward^  hs 

mand  the  necessary  two  thirds,  while  Pierce  did  western  extremity  it  spreads  out,  fM-hke.  into 

not  receive  a  vote  until  the  40th  ballot    In  the  a  number  of  diverging  ranges.     The   highest 

convention    of    1856    James    Buchanan    had    a  P?'«.  situated  near  the  western  end,  is  Tengn 

majority  for  President  early  in  the  balloting.  Khan,  with   an   altitude   of  litUe  over  24^00 

but  did  not  receive  the  necessary  two  thirds  «"■    ^ec  Hikalaya. 

until  17  ballots  had  been  taken.        _  Tybee,     fi-bS',     an     island     in     Chatham 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  which  County,  Ga.;  at  the  mouth  of  the   Savannah 

met  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  M  April  iWo,  was  River.     It  is  about   six  miles  long  and  three 

the   most   exatmg   ever    held    in    the   history  niiieg  ^jje.    The  waters  suirounding  it  are  00 

of    the    party,    and    the    enforcement    of    the  the  north  Tybee  Roads,  on  the  east  the  At- 

two  thirds  rule  in  that  body  may  be  said  to  lantic,  on  the  south  Tybee  Creek,  and  on  the 

have  indirectly  brought  about  the  Civil  War.  west  Lazaretto  Creek.     The  Tybee  lighthouse 

The  convention  was  in  session  for  10  days,  and  is  on  the  northeastern  end;  it  is  134  feet  high; 

took  57  ballots  without  making  a  nomination,  the  white  dioptric  light   is  150  feet  above  the 

Stephen  A,  Douglas  had  a  majority  over  all  water,    and  is  visible   18  nautical  miles.    The 

on  all  ballots,  hut  could  not  obtain  the  neces-  lighthouse  is  in  lat  32°  i'  so"  N.,  Ion.  80'  50' 

sary  two  thirds.    There  were  303  votes  in  the  31"   W.     In  the  Civil  War  of  1861-3  it  was 


.2  were  necessary  to  a  choice,    occupied  by  the   United   States   forces,   under 
Tlie  convention   adjourned  to  Baltimore,  and    command    of    Brigadier-General    Sherman,      " 


there   the  party  divided  on  the   issues  which  Nov.    1861,    and    latteries    were    subsequently 

brought  about  the  conflict  between  North  and  erected  on  it  and  the  adjacent  islands  for  the 

Sooth  in  the   following  year.    It  is   generally  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of  the 

agreed  that  Douglas,  if  nominated  at  Charleston,  Savannah  River,  commanded  by  Colonel  01m- 

and  supported  by  the  whole  strength   of  his  stead  of  the  Confederate  army.    The  bombard- 

par^,  would  have  been  elected,  and  Civil  war  ment  began  on  the  morning  of  10  April  1862, 

avoided.    That  this  would  probably  have  been  from  11  batteries,  between  1,500  and  3,000  yards 

the  result  is  indicated  by  the  (act  that  Abraham  from  the  fort,  mounting  20  guns  and  16  mor- 

Lmcoln,  the   Republican  candidate,  received  a  tars;  and  the  fort  capitulated  at  3  o'clock  the 

popular  vote    of    1.866,153,   against   a   popular  next  afternoon. 

Democratic  vote  of  i,37S.i57  for  Doi^las  and  t-.u^   t>«.i„    tin,*    k,s'a       c-    r-.=- 

847.953    for    Breckenridge,    indicating   a    large  _   Tycho   SrAe,   tnc6    brat      See    B«ah^ 

popular  majority,  and  electoral   majority  also,  fvcna 

tor  tfie  Democratic  candidates,  had  the  party  TycMMi,  U-koon',  a  Chinese  word  meaniag 

been   united.  .la   subsequent   Democratic   con-  'great  prince.*    The  title    was    formerlr  con^ 
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TTIQH— TYLER 

fcrred  by  foreigners  on  tlie   shogun  or  rom-  and    favored   the    South    &rolina    nullification 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  army.  movement  in  1832.    The  Vireinia  legislature  io 

Tyigh.     Sec  Shabaptiam  Imdians.  February   1836  adopted   resolutions   instructing 

Tyler,    tiler,    Charles    MeUen.    American  i^"''!^*^!^!*™/^*^'^ ''?-*?,' ^'I^^''"i!5: 

-j..-/> .  V    I  „.- .  _    ir  ■_        a \.      TT  '"B  irom  the  journal  01  the  senate  ot  trie  reso- 

™£w  i  v?i  ™L   ;,??     %  if     ?,    Ti  '"U™  ceraoring  Praidmt  Jack™   (,.v.)  for 

graduated  at  Yale  in   1835,  and    ater  attended  ,_„„„.,i  „f  »i,.  j.„„c;kc      t  1—  <h>~.^^ 

Ota   of  volunlecrs  during  th.  Ci.il  W.r     At  ff"??."'^?"  S!i,  ^  JSK,  t,  ,1,.  SS 

Its  do.c  kt  becmt  pMtSr  of  the  South  Cou-  °^,S*?  .   -^^.S  f  =""J'.<'«'  J'  ""  "«; 

gicg.tioi„l    Church,  Chicgo,  .ud  in    1873  h.  ^'"  JrV™l S  '  <i™,,h^.,Si..    J3  T^^S 

was  oilrf  to  the  Fim  Coniregalional  Chuich  5.~'i'"'  H.™"''.,","',i^'.2'  ?■","?        •" 

of  Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  where  he  'rSned  till  .893,  "<"~;     ?,'„"*  'l^'J^JiiifS.K''""  Z 

when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment™!  !°fi„ !!  £&  ™  ' .-Tl'^Th       ,    ,  H  .  ■. 

Sage  professSr  of  histoid  and  phUo.ophy    of  w"  P.    J  n^ Tt;,  ^  J  1,, .iZ  i      ^ 

religioli  and  Christian  ethics  at  Cornell   Unl-  ?°£l    f^V*,?,   l^i^ii.iJj   ™  t  ."S 

?;„,      ti.  I ..  Lf  1.  J   <D  ,£  i-t.  ■-.■  _  inatefl    tor    the    vice-presiaency    on    the    ticket 

^smr.    He  bas  published  <Bases  of  Christian  „i,j,   ^    „    Harrison    (q.v.),   was  elected   in 

!?■,  _      .  .        .         .  .  November    1840.       President    Harrison    having 

„    Wer.  ^DMuel,      American      soldier:      b.  died  within  one  month  after  inauguration.  Tyler 

BrooUyn,  ConiL.  7  Jan.  1799;  d.  New  York  30  succeeded   to  his   duties,   retained   the   Harnson 

Nov.  1883.    He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  cabinet,    and    published    an    inaugural    address 

in  1819,  served  on  garrison  duty  in  New  Eng-  satisfactory  to  the  Wbigs.     At  once,  however, 

land  in  1819-24,  and  was  on  duty  in  France  in  he  found  himself  in  a  struggle  with  the  Whig 

1828-9    preparing    a    comprehensive    work    on  majority  in  Congress,  which  was  bonnd  to  re- 

<Man(EUvrea   of  Artillery'   and   securing  draw-  establish   a   national   bank.      Two   bills   to   this 

ings  and  designs  afterward   used  in  modelmg  end  he  vetoed  amid  great  protest.     After  his 

the  United  States  artillery  equipment     In  1834  second  veto,   all    of   his   cabinet   but   Webster, 

he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  occupied  secretary  of  state,  resigned.    At  the  close  of  his 

as  a  railway  constructing  engineer  and  railroad  term,    Texas    was    annexed.      Other    important 

president  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  measures  of  his  administration  were  an  act  for 

He  was  appointed   colonel  and  later  brigadier-  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  (1841), 

general  of  volunteers  mi  661,  and  was  in  com-  and  the  protective  tariff  law  of  1842.    With  the 

niand  of  a  division  at  Blackburn  s  Ford  and  at  end  of  his  administration  the  alliance  between 

the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.     He  was  mustered  the  Whigs  and  the  Tyler  Democrats  ended.     In 

out  of  service  11  Aug.  1861.  but  was  reappointed  ,861  he  was  a  member  of  the  peace  coi 

brigadier-general  of  volunteers   13  March   1862,  which  met  at  Washington  to  arrange  t 

and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  compromise   between    die    Federal    gov 

He  participated_  in  the  si^e  of  Cormth  Aprd-  and  the  seceded  States.  In  May  1861  he  was 
June  i86a,  and  in  June  1863  was  in  command  at  elected  to  the  provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
Harper  s  Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights.  In  federate  States.  Elected  in  the  autumn  foHow- 
Apnl  1864  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  ing  to  the  permanent  Congress,  he  died  before 
subsequently  established  large  cotton  and  iron  taking  his  seat.  Consult:  Wise,  'Seven  Decades 
mdustnes  in  Alabama,  was  president  of  the  of  the  Union'  (1872);  Tyler  (L.  G.),  'Letters 
Mobile  &  Montgomery  railroad  in  1873-9,  and  and  Times  of  the  Tylers'  (1884-5).  See 
also  founded  the  town  of  Anniston,  Ala.  United  States,  History. 

Tyler,    Jamw    CWe,    American    artist:    b,  -r_i„   »  _™  ft..^:»„    a ; _j.,„,*«,. 

Oswego,  V  Y.,  IS  Feb.  1855.     He  received  a  .     Sl'"Lh'?l,9r^r%s«"H    i='',hT™ 

public    school    education   and   studied    painting  \  Sherwood  Forest.  Va.,  i8S3-    He  is  the  son 

with   A.    Gary  Smith,  a  naval  arthitett.     His  of  President  Tyler,  and  was  graduated  at  the 

paintings  include:  'Abandoning  the  Jcannette';  University  of   Virginia   m    1875.     In    1877  Iw 

'The  Constitution';   'The  Fortunes  of  War'  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  Co  lege 

'The   Raging  Main';    'Flying   from  the  Ala-  ?*  W.H^im  and  Mary.     In.i8&h«  he  practised 

bam3>;^^e  Flying  Dutchman' ;   'New  Eng-  aw  >«  R>ehmo.id  Va.,  and  m  1888  was  called  to 

land  M  the  Lee' ;    'Heaving  Over  the    Deck  ^^  presidency  of  the  College  of  William  and 

Load';    'First  American    Shipwreck';    'Cloud  ^ary.     He  has  published:    'The  Letters  and 

Burst' •  etc  Times     of    the     Tylers'     (1884-s);     'Parties 

T-il-    T-t.-     a»..nV.«    ^.,» -    t-nti,  s"**  Patronage  in  the  United  States'    (1890); 

PreS'."'  ll^  fer5"a,e's''rG"'eeSj;  »"  'T"-'  ^radte  of  the  RcpuWiC   (.(KX,). 
Charles  City  County,  Va.,  29  March   1790;   d.  Tyier,    Moses    Coit,    American    historian 

Richmond,  Va..  18  Jan.  1862.     Graduated  from  and  scholar:  b.  Griswold,  Conn.,  2  Aug.  1833; 

William  and  Mary  in  1807,  he  was  admitted  to  d.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  z8  Dec.  1900.    He  was  gradu- 

the  bar  in  1809,  in  181 1  was  elected  to  the  Vir-  ated  from  Yale  in  1857;  later  studied  theology 

ginia  legislature,  and  for  five  successive  years  there  and  at  Andover,  and  was  pastor  of  the 

was  re-elected.    In  i8i6  he  was  sent  as  repre-  First    Congregational     Church,     Poughkeepsie, 

sentative   to   Congress   to  fill   a  vacancy,   and  N.   Y.,   1860-2.     He  was  professor  of  Enj;lish 

remained  there  until  in    i8ai,  he  declined  re-  literature     in     the     University     of     Michigan, 

election  and  retired.    He  was  again  a  prominent  1867-S1 ;  literary  editor  of  the  "Christian  Union* 

member  of  the  legislature  of  his  State  in  1823-5,  '"  1872-74,  and  in  i88t  was  appointed  professor 

in  1825  was  chosen  governor,  in  1827  succeeded  of    American    history    in     Cornell     University, 

^ohn  Randolph  as  United  States  senator,  and  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 

in  1833  was  re-elected.    He  opposed  the  tariff,  death.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Frot- 

the   United    States   bank,  and   the    Force   Bill,  estant  Episcopal  Church  in  i88i,  and  priest  ii 
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1883.    He  published:  <The  Brawnville  Papers'  the  poll-tax,  a  maximum  rent  of  four  pence  pet 

(1869)  ;     <A    History    of    American    Literature  acre    for    all    lands    freed    from    monastic    or 

During  the   Colonial   Period'    (1878);   'Manual  monarchial   control,   the    right   to   buy  and   sell 

of  English  Literature>  (1879)  ;  <Life  of  Patrick  free  from  toll  all  over  England,  the  abolition 

Henry'      Ci88?) ;     'Three     Men     of    Letters'  of  the  statutes   of  labor  which  favored  land- 

(r8t»4);  'The  Literary  History  of  the  American  lords  and  master-craftsmen  at  the  expense  of 

Revolution'  (1896).    His  'History  of  American  the  workingmen.     There  seems   to  have  been 

Literature*   is  a  work  of  greatliterary  charm  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  against  all  vested 

and  the  most  thorough  scholarship.  interests   pervading   the    lower   dasses   at   the 


Tyler,  Robert  Ogden,  American  soldier:  accession    of    Richard    IL— city    corporations. 

b.  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  22  Dec.  1831 ;  d.  Bos-  inonastic  land-holders,  chartered  corporations  of 

ton  I  Dec  1874.     He  was  graduated  at  West  »». sorts.     The  young  king  paltered  with  Tyler 

Point  in  1853,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  *"«  '^^^  promises  which  be  afterward  broke 

Qvil  War  served  on  frontier  duty  in  the  West.  ??,°,  "^  y'°'^^  leader  was  stabbed  to  death  l^ 

In  April  1861  he  accompanied  an  expedition  for  Walworthe,  mayor  of  London.     This  insurrec- 

Ihe    relief  of    Fort   Sumter.      In    May   he   was  tipn^'S   an   interesting   incident    m   the   history 

made  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  ^1  the  English  people  and  cannot  be  treated  as 

captain,  and  in  September  was  appointed  colonel  cavalierly  as  it  used  to  be  until  about  the  middle 

of^the  4th  Connecticut  volunteers  (afterward  ist  °'  ""«,  ^9tb    century   when   English  historians 

Connecticut    heavy    artillery),    with    which    he  °%«^  ^°  "PP'^  themselves  seriously  to  a  study 

served  until  the  spring  of  1862  in  the  defenses  "'.  F"^,"" .  countT^a    history    as    illustrated    by 

of   Washington.     He   was   conspicuously   active  ©"ginal  documents      Consult:  Trevelyan.'Eng- 

in  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  18&2,  participating  ™^  i?,.'he  Age  of  Wydiffe'^  USgo);   Powe't, 

in  its  prindpal  batUes.  and  in  November  was  i,^''^  ^^'^"^  A""  ^^=^  ^"«''»  ^\}^^'  i  W  • 

promoted   brigadier-general    of   volunteers.     At  feville.   'boulevement  des  travailleurs  d  Angle- 

Fredericksburg  lie  commanded  the  artillery  of  ^^"^  ^"  ^J**',    (1898). 

the  centre  ground  division.  In  recognition  of  Tyler,  William  SeTmonr,  American  edu- 
his  bravery  in  that  action  he  was  brevetted  cator  and  author:  b.  Harford,  Pa.,  2  Sept.  181a 
major  in  the  regular  army.  He  distinguished  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830. 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Chance! lorsvi He,  Gettys-  and  later  studied  theology  at  Andover.  In  1847 
burg,  and  Spottsylvania ;  and  was  placed  in  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Amherst. 
command  of  the  artillery  reserve  in  the  Army  His  first  published  work  was  entitled  'The 
of  the  Potomac  in  Nevember  1863.  During  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Caius  Cornelius 
Spottsylvania  action  he  repulsed  an  attack  of  Tacitua'  (1847).  It  was  followed  by  <Tlie 
Ewell's  corps,  and  for  this  "gallant  conduct  and  Histories  of  Tacitus'  (1849).  He  also  pub- 
brilliant  success*  he  and  his  men  were  publicly  lished:  'Plato's  Apology  and  Crito'  (i860); 
thanked  by  General  Meade.  He  led  a  brigade  'Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets'  {1867);  <De- 
at  Cold  Harbor  and  there  received  a  wound  mosthenes  de  Corona'  (1874) ;  and  other  works, 
which  maimed  him  for  life  and  permanently  Tyler,  Texas,  city,  county-seat  of  Smith 
broke  his  health.  _  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  County ;  on  the  Internationa!  &  G.  N.,  the  Saint 
was  brevetted  major-gcnera!  in  both  the  volun-  Lonis  S.  W.  R.R.'s ;  also  a  branch  to  Lufkin  in 
teer  and  regular  armies,  Angelina  County;  about  95  miles  east  by  south 

Tyler.  Royall,  American  Jurist  and  author:  of  Dallas.    The  city  is  on  the  highest  point  of 

b.    Boston,    Mass.,    18   July    1757;    d.    Brattle-  land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Red 

boro,  Vt.,  16  Aug.  1826.    He  studied  law  under  River,  and  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region. 

John  Adams,  was  aide  to  General  Lincoln  for  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  a 

a    short   time    in    the    Revolutionary   War   and  box  factory  having  50  employees;  brkk  works, 

afterward  in  Shays'  Rebellion  of  1786,     He  en-  30  employees;   pottery,    15   employees;   canning 

gaged  in  law  practice  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  in  i7go,  factory,    100;    ice    factory,    50;    oil    mills,    30; 

became  judge  of  ihe  Vermont  supreme  court  in  "Cotton    Belt*    railroad    shops,    500;    general 

1794  and  in  1800-6  was  chief  justice.     'Reports  oiRces,  175;  waterworks,  10;  electric  light  plant, 

of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont'  iS ;  telephone  works,  30.    In  all  there  are  about 

(2  vols.,  1809),  constitute  his  only  legal  publi-  20  establishments  employing  1,500  persons.    The 

cation,   but   as    a    dramatist    and    a    humorous  shinmenls  are  chiefly  cotton,  com,  fruits,  vege- 

writer   he    attained    a   considerable    reputation,  tables,  hay,  and  live  stock. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  successful  American         There  are  10  churches.    The  educational  in- 

playwrights,  his  plays  including:  'The  Contrast'  stitutions  are  Tyler  College,  Tyler  high  school, 

(1786);     'May-Day'      (1787);     'The     Georgia  Hubbard,   Marsh,   and   Douglas   public   schools. 

Spec'    (1797)  ;   etc.     He   was  a   contributor  of  two  public  schools  for  colored  pupils,  and  East 

humorous  prose  and  verse  to  the  leading  period!-  Texas    College    for   colored   pupils.      The    four 

cals    of   his    day,    and    also    published:     'The-  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $600,000,  and 

Algerine    Captive'    (1797);    'Moral   Tales   for  the    average    annual    amount    of    business    is 

.American    Youths'     (1800)  ;    'The    Yankey    in  $50,000,000.      The    government    is    vested    in    a 

London'   (1809);  etc  mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  members. 

Trier,  Wat,  English   social  reformer:  b.  ..JjlV .'""V^l^^'^t  '!i  '846,  .incorp^ated  the 

Colchester,  Essex;  d   London  1381.    Nothing  is  f  S^?T' TV^w.^^' ?  ^"^.'" '^"-    f°K- 

known  of  his  antecedents.     ThVre  was  serLs  ^'^l^'^,'  <!P°°^  ^■'^'  ('9^)  'o,40o,  about 

cause  for  the  rebellkm  which  he  headed,  but  ""^  *'*"'  '^o^"'i-  H.  C.  Cooke, 

like  men  of  other  ages  he  had  ideas  beyond  Editor  '■Datls  Dtmocrat-Refarter. 

bis  time,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  teach-  Tylop'oda,  a  group  of  ungulate  mammals, 

ing  of  a  priest,  John  Ball  (q.v.).    The  insur-  containing  the  camels  and  llamas,  an  ancient 

genta  demanded  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  group  characterised  especially  by  the  structure 
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of  the  feet,  in  which  no  traces  of  the  second  and  did  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work  by  original 

tilth  toes  remain,  and  the  fused  metacarpals  and  investigation    in    various    branches    of    science, 

metatarsals    diverge    somewhat   at    their    distal  especially  tnagnetisni,  electricity,  heat,  light,  and 

ends.    The  tread  is  formed  by  sole-pads.    Singu-  sound,  on  which  he  published  many  papers  and 

lar  peculiarities  are  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  several  well-known  volumes.    Among  these  are; 

blood  corpuscles,  and  the  character  of  the  rumen-  'Notes  of  a  Course  of  g  Lectures  on  Light' 

chamber  of  the  stomach.    See  Camelid^  <i8?o)  ;  'Notes  of  a  Course  of  ?  Lectures  on 

Tylor,    ti'16r,    Edward    Burnett,     English  Electrical    Phenomena'    {1870)  ;    "Contributions 

anthropologist :   b.  Camberweli.  London,  a  Oct  \°  Molecular  Physics  m  Hie  Domain  of  Radiant 

1832.    He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  Heat'   (1872) ;  'On  the  Transmission  of  Sound 

Tottenham,  and  in  1856  accompanied  the  ethnol-  by   the   Atmosphere'    (1874    ;    'Free   Molecules 

ogist    Henry    Christy   on    a    scientific   journey  a."d    Radiant    Heat'     ('Philosophical    Transac- 

through  Mexico,  one  result  of  which  was  bis  t'o-'s'  (1882)     He  made,  also,  studies  of  glacial 

•Anahuac,     or     Mexico     and     the     Mexicans'  phenomena.  _  In  1872-3  he  lectured  in  the  United 

(1861).     ke  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Ox-  States,  and  m  1873  published    'Six  Lectures  on 

ford   University    Museum   in    1883  and   became  L:ght,   Dehvered   in   America.'      He  was  presi- 

professor  of  anthropology  there   in    1895.     In  dent  .of  the  British  Association  meetmg  at  Bel- 

1888  he  was  Gifford  lecturer  at  Aberdeen,  aod  f^.s*  >"  l8?4..  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address 

became  president  of  the  Anthropological  Society  which,   by    its   materialistic   tendency,,  aroused 

in   1891.     He  has  published  in  addition  to  the  "i"';*'    controversy       He    was    the    recipient   of 

work  already  named  'Researches  Into  the  Early  numerous  honors  from  learned  bodies  at  home     , 

History  of  Mankind'    (1865);    'Primitive  Cul-  and  abroad,  and  many  of  h.s  books  were  trans- 

ture>     (1871;    3d    ed.    1891);    < Anthropology'  !ated.    His  ability  as  a  speaker  fitted  him  to  be 

(18S1)  a  popular  expounder  of  complicated  problems  10 

_/,'        ,  1    ti  ■      c  modem  physical  science. 

Tyloua  ruB,  a    genus    of   Mososaun.      See .       „     ,      ,  , 

MososAURS.  ,     Tyn^    tin,    England     a    northern    river 

T '„_„„„     c„  ir.=  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 

Tympanum.    See  Eab.  -^y^^  ^-^^^^^^  j^^  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
Tynan,  Katiierine.     See  Hinkson,  Katb-  land  counties.    As  a   united  river  it  flows  Iqr 
nuHE  TVNAN.  Newcastle  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea  at 

d-  '^'^^l  d^^r'^'ai'l^^r^c^'t^TTtheret  J'^^^^^' ^ni\!C^\llL'Z^.'^^^^^^ 

M"\^S^''•w'^''^^^/.^n^,ln;«in^,i?  gion   of  England.     Its  principal   tributaries  are 

March  1.880     He  was  engaged  in  business  m  his  ^    Derwcn^  and  TeanL    ThVchief  towns  are 

native  city  during  the  events  just  preceding  the  c^^tridge,     Ovingham^    Newbum.     Newcastle. 

Civil.  War.    With  John  Brown  and  his  raid  in  c^tesheld    Jarrow,     tynemouth.     North     and 

^T"?  m\    R^  r?."^Tl^n=^  n^   Tv^J=1^  South   Shields    (qq.v.).      It   is  navigable   above 

visit  of  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  husband  Tyndale  Newcastle.    Ship-huading  is  important,  and  the 

consented    at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  act  as  her  ^  .     „,^brated    for   its   boat    races.      Many 

escort,  a  duty  which,  in  the  face  of  insult  and        'nufactures   are   carried   on   along   its   banks 

violence,  he   unflinchingly  perfonned.     At  the  ^j         improvements    have  been   made  by  the 

outbreak  of  the  War  he  was  in  Europe,  but  at  building  of  long  piers,  and  the  deepening  of  the 

once  retunied  and  entered  the  army  as  ^najor  of  j^      ^  giving  an  impetus  to  trad^. 
the  28th  Pennsylvania  regiment     In  AprU  i86a  _  _ 

he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel.  At  An-  Tyner,  tlner,  Jamea  Noble,  American 
tietam  he  commanded  a  brigade,  with  which  he  lawyer:  b.  Brookville,  Ind.,  17  Jan.  18*;  d. 
three  times  repulsed  Confederate  assaults.  Washington,  D.  C,  5  Dec.  1904.  He  was  ad- 
Early  in  the  day  he  was  badly  wounded,  but  re-  mitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana,  but  later  gave  up  his 
mained  on  the  field  for  hours,  being  finally  car-  practice  to  enter  pohtieal  lite.  In  1869  he  was 
ried,  with  a  second  wound,  to  the  rear.  In  No-  elected  to  Congress  from  Indiana.andserveduntil 
vember  1862  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  it'/j.  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster-general. 
volunteers  for  gallantry  in  that  battle.  At  Wau-  He  remained  in  the  cabinet  until  i88a.  In  1889 
hatchic  by  a  bayonet  charge  he  captured  a  hill  he  was  made  assistant  attorney-general  ior 
which  was  later  named  Tyndale's  Hill.  He  the  post-office  department,  m  which  capacity 
also  took  part  in  a  number  of  battles  around  lie  served  until  1893.  Fovt  years  later  he 
Chattanooga.  In  1865  be  was  brevetied  major-  was  reappointed  to  this  office,  but  resigned  in 
general.    He  was  Republican  nominee  for  mayor  i903- 

of  Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  was  defeated  by         Tynemouth,    tin'mfith    or    tin'mfith.    Eng- 

only  68  votes  out  of  more  than  120,000.  ig^j-"  ^   municipal    and    parliamentary   borough 

Tyndale,  Williem.    See  Tindall,  William,  in  Northumberland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 

Tyndall,  fln'dal,  John,  British  physicist:  b.  o"   '"   north   bank.     It   is   a   favorite   watering 

Leighlin    Bridge,  '  County    Carlow,    Ireland,    21  place,   and  a  fine  promenade,    park  and   winter 

Aug.   1820;  d.  Haslemere,  Surrey,  4  Dec.  1893.  garden  have  been   laid    out    along    the    beach. 

After  secondary  schooling,  he  joined  the  Ord-  There   are    many   handsome    buildings    in    the 

nance  Survey,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  town,   mcluding  Tynemouth  Palace  and   a  pic- 

five   years.      He   was   then   engaged   in   railway  turesque  old  priory.     The  clearings  at  the  port 

work,  and  in  1847  became  a  teacher  of  physics  amount  to   1,500,000   tons   annually   and    there 

at  Queenwood  College.  Hants.     After   studying  w  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  and  coke.     Fop, 

in  Berlin,  and  becoming  acquainted  with   Fara-  mcluding  North  Shields  (q.v.),  SI.SI4- 
day,  Huxley,  and  other  eminent  men,  he  was  ap-  TynBi   Stephen  Higginson,   American    Prot- 

pointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  Royal  Insti-  estant    Episcopal   clergyman:   b.    Newburrport, 

tution,  London,  with  which  he  continued  to  be  Mass.,  j   March  1800;  d.   Irvington,   N.  Y.,  4 

connected  till  his  retirement  in  18B7.     Tyndall  Sept.  1885.    Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1817, 
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he  was  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  1817-19,  and  in 
1819  began  the  study  of  theology  with  Bishop 
A.  V.  Griswold  (q.v.).  He  was  ordained  in 
iSai,  and  was  minister  of  St.  George's,  George- 
town, D.  C,  in  1821-3  and  of  Queen  Anne's 
parish.  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  in  1823-9. 
From  1829  to  1833  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  from  1833  to  1845  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  there.  He  held  the  rectorship 
of  Sl  George's,  New  York,  from  1845  until  his 
retirement  as  pastor  emeritus  in  1878.  He  was 
well  known  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform.  His  theology  was  strongly 
evangelical,  and  he  was  a  prcminent  opponent  of 
ritualism  in  his  church.  He  also  advocated  to- 
tal abstinence,  and  was  otherwise  identified  with 
reform  interests.  Besides  editing  successively 
'The  Episcopal  Recorder,'  'The  Theological 
Repository,*  and  'The  Protestant  Churchman,* 
he  published  several  volumes,  including  collec- 
tions of  sermons  and  addresses,  and  'Recollec- 
tions of  England*  {1847);  'Forty  Years'  Ex- 
perience in  Sunday-Schools'  (i860) ;  'The 
Prayer  Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture'  <3  series 
1863-7) ;  and  'The  Office  and  Duty  of  the 
Christian  Pastor'  (1874). 

Type.    See  Peinting, 

Type-casting  Hachines.  Every  book,  news 
and  job  printing  office  in  former  years  haa 
been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  type-founder, 
with  his  elaborate  plant  and  his  established 
fonts  of  type  in  standard  and  individual  copy- 
righted faces.  The  waste  and  wear  was  large 
and  costly.  Oflke  economies  compelled  the  use 
of  fonts  even  after  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
types  had  become  too  battered  for  clean  print- 
ing. To  replace  the  broken  and  battered  type  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  the  foundry  for 
"sorts*  (as  the  individual  types  are  called)  to 
fill  out  the  fonts,  and  this  was  not  only  expen- 
sive but  was  unsatisfactory,  because  it  inter- 
spersed new  faces  among  the  old.  The  invention 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machine  enabled 
the  printing  offices  to  present  absolutely  clear- 
faced,  freshly-cast  body  type  for  newspapers, 
books,  pamphlets  and  the  like.  To  a  limited  de- 
gree, also,  small  headline  type  for  newspapers 
could  be  economically  set  up.  But  the  whole  ad- 
vertising and  display  field  was  still  left  practi- 
cally to  movable  type  now  designed  and  cast  in 
vast  variety.  To  effect  the  economy  demanded, 
a  small,  compact  machine,  the  Sorts  Caster,  to 
cast  individual  type  of  any  face  and  size  at  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  each  ofhce,  has  been 
devised,  and  it  is  now  in  successful  operation  in 
many  newspaper,  book,  and  job  printing  offices. 
The  inventors  of  the  machine  and  its  accessories 
are  John  E.  Hanrahan,  an  experienced  type  de- 
signer and  type  foundryman ;  Frank  H.  Brown, 
a  printer  of  wide  experience,  and  George  A. 
Boy  den,  a  mechanical  en^neer.  They  have 
taken  out  numerous  patents  m  the  United  States 
and  abroad  and  have  applications  pending  for 
further  improvements. 

The  Sorts  Caster  occupies  but  little  space  — 
4J4  feet  high  by  syi  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide.  It 
is  operated  by  belt  and  pulley,  allows  32,  14  and  9 
speeds  to  the  minute  and  requires  54  horse-power. 
Carrying  to  the  fall  the  newly  adopted  atandard- 
iiation  of  type,  one  size  of  this  machine  will  cast 
with  accuracy  type  from  6-point  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 36-poim;  ar,d  a  larger  size  casts  type  from 
36- point  to  72-point. 


A  very  solid  cast-iron  frame  supports  the 
strongly  made  component  parts  —  an  adjustable 
steel  mold  to  which  is  fastened  the  brass  matrix 
of  the  desired  letter ;  a  gas-heated  pot  of  molten 
type  metai ;  a  plunger  rod  to  force  accurately  the 
exact  amount  of  molten  metal  into  the  mold  as 
the  latter  is  automatically  thrust  forward  inK) 
place ;  and  a  planer  to  trim  the  base  of  the  type 
and  eject  it,  perfect  and  complete,  along  on  the 
delivery  rod  when  mold  and  melting  pot  separate. 

The  base  of  the  mold  is  stationary  and  per- 


Tbe   Sam   Caster  Uichine. 

manently  secured  to  the  machine  and  forms  with 
the  ejector  rod  two  sides  of  the  mold.  These  are 
so  arranged  as  to  receive  interchangeable  insert 
mold  parts  to  complete  the  exact  parallelogram 
required  by  the  particular  face  and  size  of  the 
type  to  be  cast.  This  insert  mold  part  carries 
the  brass  matrix  in  which  is  cut  the  face  of  the 
type.  Each  matrix  specifies  the  exact  adjustment 
of  blanks  which  the  operator  must  make  to  pro- 
cure the  correct  width  or  set-wise  size  of  the 
character  to  be  cast.  There  is  an  insert  mold 
part  for  each  body-wise  size. 

A  so-pound  font  of  12-point  type  can  be  cast 
in  nine  hours,  and  a  font  of  i8-point  in  seven. 
Fonts  of  matrices  are  sold  outright;  distinctive 
designs  may  be  cut  for  individual  printers ;  or 
fonts  may  be  hired  as  books  are  from  a  circulat- 
ing library.  r,  h.  Lyman, 
Editorial  Staff  of  Ihe  New  York  'World.* 
See  CoHFOS- 
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TYPE  FOUNDINQ-.  TYPEWRITER  INDUSTRY  EN  AMERICA 

Type  Founding,  the  art  of  casting  and  we  )iave  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Although 
finishing  the  types  used  for  printing.  (See  typewriters  were  manufactured  in  America  prior 
Printing.)  The  metal  of  which  types  are  to  1880,  the  industry  was  not  classilied  separ- 
forraed  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  with  ately  in  census  reports  until  1890,  and,  therefore, 
generally  an  admixture  of  tin.  In  making  types  no  statistics  before  the  tatter  date  are  available. 
the  letter  is  first  cut  upon  the  end  of  a  steel  But  the  closing  decade  of  the  iQth  century  was 
punch.  The  punch  is  then  driven  into  a  piece  marked  by  no  more  notable  record  of  growth 
of  copper,  which  forms  the  matrix  or  bottom  of  among  its  young  industries  than  was  that  of  the 
the  mold  intended  to  produce  the  letter.  The  manufacture  of  typewriting  machines  in  re- 
mold in  which  the  types  are  cast  is  composed  spouse  to  the  public  demand, — a  demand  largely 
of  two  parts.  The  outer  part  is  made  of  wood,  created  by  an  educational  campaign  on  the 
the  inner  of  steel.  At  the  top  it  has  a  hopper-  part  of  the  typewriter  manufacturers,  but,  for 
mouth,  into  which  the  fused  type-metal  is  all  that,  genuine  and  permanent 
poured.  The  matrix  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Statistics.^  In  1893  the  total  capital  mveated 
the  mold,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  ori-  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  type- 
fice,  and  is  held  in  its  position  by  a  spring,  writers  and  typewriter  parts  was  about  $5,000,000. 
Every  letter  that  is  cast  can  be  loosened  from  In  1890  it  was  considerably  less.  In  1905  it  was 
the  matrix  only  by  removing  the  pressure  on  nearly  $i7,ooo,ooa  The  typewriter  products  of 
the  spring.  Each  letter  is  cast  by  itself,  the  'he  United  States  in  1890  aggregated  in  round 
workman  having  a  pot  of  the  melted  alloy  be-  numbers  $3,750,000,  and  in  1905  $10,600,000.  The 
side  him,  from  which  he  takes  the  necessary  proportion  of  products  to  investment,  it  will  be 
quantity  with  3  small  ladle,  A  skilful  work-  seen,  was  slightly  lessened,  but  with  the  multipli- 
man  will  turn  out  500  good  letters  in  an  hour,  cation  of  plants  this  was  inevitable.  The  vast 
A  considerable  piece  of  metal  remains  attached  mcreasem  the  product,  however,  shows  the  rapid 
to  the  end  of  the  type  as  it  quits  the  mold,  but  development  of  the  mdustry.  Seventeen  new 
this  is  easily  broken  off.  The  types  are  after-  plan"  "^"^  P"'  '"  operation  during  that  period 
ward  dressed  and  polished  on  each  side,  and  a  ^^  '"«  size  of  many  of  the  original  factories 
groove  or  channel  is  cut  in  their  bottom  to  ™as  greatlj-  mcreased.  The  number  of  persons 
make  them  stand  firmly  on  end.  It  is  essential  employed  m  typewrite r-makmg  advanced  from 
that  each  letter  be  perfectly  symmetrical  and  1,636  to  6.232  or  380,9  per  cent;  and  wages  paid 
square;  the  least  inequality  of  their  length  would  }IP}"  .^M'^°  to  $3,468,784,  or  36<i8  per  cent, 
prevent  them  from  making  a  fair  impression.  Tjiis  is  the  record  of  the  first  full  fifteen  years 
Each  letter  is  finally  tied  up  in  lines  of  conven-  of  successful  typewriter  manufacture.  The  fore- 
ient  length,  the  proportionate  numbers  of  each  «°'"S  figures  relative  to  the  number  of  per- 
variety,  small  letters,  points,  large  capitals,  small  sons  employed  apply  to  actual  factory^era- 
capitals,  and  figures,  being  selected  when  the  '"'«■  .At  a  moderate  "timate  employmait  is 
font  of  type  is  ready  for  deliveiy  to  the  printer.  ""^  ?'^;i|  ^  «  '"^Ll"^  wortanen  of  ^ui 
_  .  .  /  ~  _  class  m  the  vanons  typewriter  factones  of  the 
Type  HetaL  See  Type  Founbing.  United  States.  They,  however,  by  no  means 
Type-setting  Machines.  See  CoMPOsmc  constitute  all  to  whom  the  typewriter  industry 
Machines.  gi^'es  direct  emplojmicnt.  Nearly  every  type- 
_  ',-  -,  ,  .  .T  ,r  ,  -.t  writer  manufacturing  concern  of  importance 
^Typee,.  ti-pe,  a  tale  by  Herman  Melville,  ,,„  „i,at  is  termed  its  «organiiation,»  or  selling 
Duhhshed  m  1846.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  all  f^rcc,  working  through  a  system  of  established 
bouth^iiea  romances,  and  is  a  narrative  ol  the  branch  stores,  each  with  a  manager,  salesmen, 
author  s  enforced  sojourn  in  the  summer  of  repairmen,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks 
1842.  among  the  cannibai  Typees  on  one  of  the  and  other  employees.  As  branches  are  main- 
Marquesas  Islands.  It  appeared  simultaneous  y  ^^i„^  ;„  all  cities  of  importance  these  em- 
in  New  York  and  London,  and  was  extremely  pioyees  approach  the  number  employed  directly 
popular  for  a  time.  Its  sequel,  <Omoo'  (The  f„  (^e  factories.  While  typewriter  factory  opera- 
Rover),  continues  the  authors  adventures,  tives,  themselves,  from  the  expert  character  of 
changing  the  Scene  to  Tahiti.  their  work,  draw  excellent  wages,  the  members 
Typewriter  Intostry  in  America,  The.  of  the  selling  and  distributing  forces  must  abo 
The  United  States  census  of  1905  gives  the  num-  be  competent  to  command  large  salaries,  llic 
her  of  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country  cost  of  production  as  shown  by  the  census  re- 
producing typewriters  and  typewriter  parts  as  ports,  covers  only  the  actual  expense  of  manu- 
66,  but  in  January  1910  these  figures  come  far  tacture.  When  the  added  expense  of  advertising, 
short  of  indicating  the  extent  of  the  American  branch  store  rents  in  all  principal  cities,  salaries 
typewriter  industry.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  of  managers,  salesmen  and  all  others  connected 
example,  which  since  1900  has  become  the  great  with  the  organization  is  joined  to  the  factory 
typewriter  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world,  cost,  the  amount  of  actual  outlay  per  machine 
there  is  a  single  typewriter  factory  employing  is  very  greatly  augmented  and  the  apparent 
more  than  700  men.  In  1505,  in  the  profit  of  the  business  correspondingly  diminished. 
same  city,  there  were  four  typewriter  factories  Patents.— Jhe  United  States  Patent  Office 
of  the  first  class,  representing  as  many  manuf  ac-  records  show  that  2,380  separate  United  States 
luring  concerns,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  patents  upon  typewriters  have  been  granted, 
the  employment  of  4,000  operatives.  And  what  This  fact  alone  militates  against  the  entrance 
is  true  in  Syracuse  is  true  of  other  American  into  this  field  of  industry  of  those  who  lack  a 
cities  where  the  manufacture  of  typewriting  ma-  thorough  experience  therein,  as  without  long 
chines  is  carried  on.  Nevertheless,  as  the  1905  experience  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  sitiia- 
census  comprises  the  latest  authentic  enumera-  lion  in  this  respect  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
lion,  we  must  employ  it  as  the  basis  of  our  obtain  basic  patents  of  any  value.  The  poEsi- 
present  reckoning.  For  the  purposes  of  compar--  bilities  of  typewriter  invention  have  been  SO 
son,  which  is  essential  to  any  record  of  growth,  thoroughly  exploited  that  very  few  of  the  patents 
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issued  to-day  are  of  much  real  worth.    This,  writer  pans  whicli  was  employed  in  domestic 

together  with  ignonince  of  the  considerable  cost  use.     In  other  words,  the  foreign  shipments  of 

of   marketing,   has   ruined   many   worthy   type-  American-built    typey riling    machines     in    1905 

writer  enterprises.    To  the  student  of  manufac-  practically  equaled  in  value  the  machines  sold 

turing   conditions   the    census    of    1905    reveals  in  ihis  country. 

some  Interesting  facts  relative  to  the  geographi-  Exports.—  Until    the    year  i8g?,    American 

cal  distribution  of  typewriter  factories  through-  exports  of  typewriting  machines  had  not  gained 

out  the  United  States.    New  England,  the  birth-  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  them  to  repre- 

[ilace  and  home  of  so  many  manufactores  of  sentation  by  a  heading  of  their  own  in  the 
abor-saving  devices  contained  only  eight  type-  Treasury  Department's  staii^tical  tables.  On  the 
writer  and  typewriter  parts  factories  out  of  the  contrary,  up  to  that  date  they  were  lumped  off 
total  of  66  then  existing.  The  Middle  States  with  pig-iron,  castings,  stoves  and  ranges  and 
contained  jg,  or  nearlj'  three  fourths  of  all  the  various  articles  under,  the  general  head  of  "Other 
tJT»ewriter  factories  in  America.  Thirty-one  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel."  But  when 
of  these  were  located  in  New  York  State.  The  the  exports  of  typewriters  reached  that  respect- 
Central  Stales  have  eighteen  and  the  Western  able  figure  of  more  than  ^1,000,000  in  a  single 
States  only  one.  In  exact  detail  the  distribution  year,  they  were  digniHed  with  a  separate  headins. 
was  as  follows  r  Massachusetts,  2;  Connecticut,  Since  that  date  typewriter  exports  have  ad- 
6;  New  York  31 :  New  Jersey,  6;  Pennsylvania,  vanced  by  strides,  until,  in  igo;,  they  were  only 
S;  Michigan,  i;  Wisconsin,  i;  Ohio,  1;  Illinois,  exceeded  in  value,  in  any  single  line  of  high 
12;  Iowa,  I ;  Missouri,  i.  During  the  tea  years  grade  machinery,  by  sewing  machines  and  loco- 
between  i8qo  and  1900,  four  yrpewriter  factories  motives.  The  exports  for  1911  were  much 
—  one  in  Ohio,  one  in  Minnesota,  and  two  in  greater,  amounting,  without  question,  to  con- 
Missouri,— were  discontinued,  while  of  new  siderably  more  than  $9,ooo,ooa  These  figures 
factories  cst^lished  there  were  21 — one  in  Con-  are  not  surprising  when  the  great  foreign  de- 
necticnt,  eiijht  in  New  York,  three  In  New  mand  for  American-made  typewriters  is  taken 
Jersey,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  the  District  into  consideration.  This  is  almost  universal. 
of  Columbia,  one  in  Georgia,  five  in  Illinois.  From  the  authority  referred  to  above  wc  quote; 

V^^    T^  1?M  'l?"t'».ir^^i"^™««.  '.^f™^.'-  ?i  ADieriom   tynmritine   atcKan   an   nmorMd   to   bU 

17.    As  will  be  seen,  the  greatest  increase  in  pans  of  the  woriS;  tiit  v«iuc  of  this  class  of  eipottitioEa 

the  number  of  establishments  was  In  New  York,  having  increa»ed  from  11.453,117  in  Itgi,  the  flrstyear  in 

which  has  always  led  in  typewriter  manufacture,  "^  ^  "■"  •ep^at.ly  .Qumujtod^  to  *-J-3|'-jeiJn 

the  first  practical  typewriting  machines  for  the  c^niry.  tSSTto  tkTuSted  Kingdom  amm^ngwr^i^ 

trade  having  been  made  in  that  State.      The  li.ooo.ooo  in  vnim;  tha«  to  GiimBny  mo™  than  a  bsll 

whole  number  of  typewriters  manufactured  in  Pi'™  ^'1'^:^''B'■^'h  v^hT*"^.^'"ir^f'1v.'''r'^'?^; 

the  United  States  in  the  year  1900  is  placed  at  AS'^ca'S^"t'S'«^"HS;™°^ri?iSrDu^l^Fr™ch,"r,3 

144,873,  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  3,839;  Con-  Danish  W«t  IndiM.  Cuba.  Porto  Rico.  Haiti,  and  Santo 

nn^I/'iit    jnRcn-  Mxui  Vnrlr   !9t  nR-7  •  Mpur  Ti-mpv  Domingo;  all  of  the  Scath  American  countries;  China,  Japan, 

necticut.  I9,esc),  New  YorK.  «^0B7.  rtew  Jersey,  h,,,,^,^,^   g          BritUh  and  Dutch  East  Indlea.  iiUtlc 

11.175;  Pennsylvania.  7,733;  IthnOIS.  12.137;  and  RuiSTTurkey  in  Asia;  in  Oceania,  to  Briti.h  Au.tralia, 

in  all  other  States,  2,043.  Britlah  and  Fimch  Oceania,  the  Hawaiian,  PhiliiFirine  and 

P,.d.c,ian.-I,  would  b.oi.t  of  the  province  S'S^.'SS'  SiJ  Si."'.?  SIS;  SSS^ 

of  this  subject  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  names  laianda. 
and  merits  of  the  different  typewriting  machines 

manufactured  in  the  United  Stales  or  even  to  Reports  of  typewriter  expirts  in  igio  from 

quote  the  relative  number  of  machines  turned  the  United  States  to  the  different  grand  divi- 

out  In  different  specilic  localities,  as  this  would  sions  of  the  world  compare  as  follows : 

he  information  which  might  be  used  to  the  ad-  Barope ts.9ii,t*> 

vantage  of  certain  manufacturers  and  the  dis-  North  Amsicn TSt.Ao6 

advantage  of  others.    Enough  has  already  been  cShwcmili'^ Ift'sii 

said  to  establish  the  extent  and  importance  of  fv«.ni.      ""'".".'.'.'.''.".'.'.".        aiilort 

typewriter  making  among  the  great  American  A&k* 111.449 

industries.  Carried  on  in  eleven  of  the  principal 

States  of  the  Union;  representing  an  investment  From  this  table  two  curious  facts  will  be  ob- 
at  the  present  time  of  not  less  than  sixteen  mil-  served :  First,  that  next  to  Europe  and  North 
lions  of  dollars ;  giving  employment  to  approxi-  America,  Oceania  is  the  world's  largest  user  of 
mately  10,000  persons  and  producing  an  annual  typewriting  machines  and,  second,  that  South 
output  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000,  its  posi-  America,  our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  grand 
tion  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  country  divisions,  one  of  the  richest  in  natural  re- 
does not  need  demonstration.  A  feature  of  sources,  and  the  logical  market  place  for  Ameri- 
of  Interest  which  remains,  however,  is  the  dis-  can- manufactured  products,  buys  of  us  fewer 
—  ■     1   do         ■  •         '    ■ 


of  this  immense  annual  output.  Where  typewriters  than  does  either  Asia  or    Africa. 

does  it  go?    Who  are  the  users  of  the  more  This  condition  must  soon  change,  however,  as 

than  200.000  new  typewriting  machines  which  the  action  of  the  United  States  m  guaranteeing 

are  now  produced  every  36s  daj's?    To  answer  stable  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  and  undertak- 

this  we  must  have  reference  to  tables  prepared  ing  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal,  will 

by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Ihe  Treasury  De-  inevitably  result  in  a  tremendous  stimulus  to 

partment   at   Washington.      From   the   table   in  South  American  enterprise  and  to  our  trade  in 

the    'Summary    of    Commerce    and    Finance"  that  direction.     Already  South  America  is  awak- 

we  may  learn  that,  of  the  $10,600,000  worth  of  ening  to  the  necessity  for  the  typewriter,  as  in- 

typewnter  products  of  the  Uniled  States  during  dicated  by  Peru,  where  a  law  was  passed  in  1Q03 

(he  year  1Q05,  exports  were  made  to  nearly  all  admitting  typewriting  machines  into  that  coun- 

parts  of  the  world  to  the  value  of  $4,745,285,  try  free  of  duty,  the  tariff  having  previously    , 

which  leaves  but  $3,754,7iS  as  the  value  of  that  been  40  ^r  cent  ad  valorem. 

part  of  ihe  igo";  output  of  typewriters  and  type-  Pursuing  the  subject  of  foreign  distribution 
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furtiuT,  we  find  that  among  the  European  coun- 
tries Great  Britain  is  our  best  typewriter  cus- 
tomer, Germany  next  and  France  third.  The 
following  table,  not  on!^  shows  the  imports  of 
American-made  typewriting  machines  into  lead- 
ing European  countries  for  1892,  but  also  gives 
a  comparison  with  the  same  imports  five  years 
earlier  when  a  separate  record  was  first  made: 


■'"• 

I«9T 

|I.9»8.9(T 

'is 

3O.7SI 

From  the  foregoing  table  the  rapid  advance 
tn  the  use  of  the  typewriter  abroad  may  be  seea 
at  a  glance.  In  many  of  the  European  countries 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  the  entire  growth  of 
their  typewriter  trade  which  now  amounts  to 
tnany  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  six-year  period  covered  by 
the  table. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  typewriting  nia> 
chines  used  in  Europe  are  of  American  manufac- 
ture, for  ^though  they  have  been  made  to  some 
extent  in  Germany  the  German  manufacturers 
have  not  been  able  to  compele  with  the  Ameri- 
can either  in  price  or  quality.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  jgoo  Germany  exported 
nearly  half  as  many  typewriters  as  she  imported 
from  the  United  States,  those  exported  being 
German  imitations  of  the  American  machines. 
Within  three  years  that  was  all  changed.  In  a 
report  dated  5  Nov.  1903,  Richard  Guenthcr, 
United  States  consul  general  at  Frankfort, 
quotes  from  a  leading  newspaper,  the  Taegliche 
Ruadfchau,  published  in  Frankfort:  "American 
competition  has  almost  paralyzed  some  of  our 
industries,  for  instance,  that  of  typewriters." 
The  European  typewriter  demand,  too,  is  very 
intelligent  and  up  to  date.  From  daily  consular 
reports,  13  July  1903,  we  qviote;  "Under  date 
of  June  IS,  1903,  Consul  C.  R.  Slocum  o£  War- 
saw (Russia)  reports  that  inquiries  are  being 
made  at  his  office  for  typewriting  machines  of 
the  description  known  as  visible-wriling."  The 
typewriter  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
must  regard  as  their  best  single  customer  out- 
side of  Europe  the  progressive  Republic  of 
Mexico  which  in  1910  imported  American  type- 
writers to  the  vnlue  of  $317.8.55;  next  comes 
Australia  with  $288,710  to  her  crclit,  closely 
followed  by  British  Africa  with  ?ioo.030.  The 
Philippine  Islands'  quota  was  $79,361,  British 
East  Indies  $128.^3,  Cuba's  $84,678.  Japan's 
514,136  and  the  Chinese  Empire's  $31,042-  Ar- 
gentina is  the  largest  buyer  of  American  type- 
writers in  South  America,  having  imported  to 
the  value  of  $,1!.i.4Q0  in  1110,  Brazil  came  next, 
with  $181,205  and  Chile  with  $71-573-  All  that 
lia^  Kone  before  h.ns  made  clear  the  world-wide 
character  of  the  distribution  of  this  important 
American  industrial  product,  which,  be  it  re- 
meml>ered,  constitutes  practically  one  half  of 
the  entire  typewriter  output  of  this  country. 


Home  Use.  —  N'ow  to  account  for  the  re- 
mainder, to  the  value  of  $5,754-715  annually^  that 
are  ntiKzed  in  the  United  States.  Surprise  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  view  of  the  extensive 
manufacture  and  sale  of  typewriting  machines 
in  the  United  Sutes,  that  there  still  remains  a 
domestic  market  for  the  product.  This  fact 
should  not  excite  wonder.  In  thousands  of 
business  houses,  whose  proprietors  10  years  ago 
would  have  declared  that  they  had  no  use  for  the 
typewriter,  it  is  now  considered  indispensable.  It 
bag  proved  itself  the  only  medium  by  which  the 
vast  volume  of  correspondence,  involved  in  mod- 
em methods  of  doing  business,  can  be  despatched. 
Where  once  its  use  was  practically  confined  to 
court  stenographers,  lawyers,  and  the  very  large 
business  concerns,  it  has  now  become  the  valued 
adjunct  of  almost  every  line  of  business  and 
trade.  Smaller  concerns  are  forced  into  its  use 
to  secure  for  their  correspondence  the  same  at- 
tention given  to  that  of  larger  ones  to  whom  the 
typewriter  has  become  a  necessity  for  different 
reasons.  Telegraph  companies,  railroad  com- 
panies, newspaper  offices,  etc.,  have  adopted  it 
universally  and  its  use  in  the  home  for  personal 
correspondence  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  every 
school  where  the  commercial  branches  are  taught 
it  has  became  a  necessity,  and  thousands  of  ma- 
chines are  employed  in  the  equipment  of  these 
institutions  of  learning.  The  life  of  a  typewrit- 
ing machine  has  been  estimated  at  seven  years, 
though  it  is  often  shorter,  owing  to  lack  of  care 
on  the  part  of  its  operators,  and  sometimes  much 
exceeds  that  period.  With  every  possible  user 
in  the  country  once  supplied  there  would  Still 
be  a  considerable  demand  for  machines  to  replace 
those  worn  out  in  service,  and  to  supply  the  army 
of  business  concerns  and  professional  men  that 
come  into  the  field  every  year.  The  domestic 
demand  will  never  be  entirely  satisfied  and  the 
use  of  typewriters  abroad  must  necessarily  grow 
for  many  years  to  come,  as  American  methods 
of  doing  business  continue  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  and  vast  un- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  It  must  not 
be  assumed,  however,  that  typewriter  over-pro- 
duction is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  the  demand 
is  great,  undoubtedly  increasing,  and  likely  to 
continue  stable  and  permanent  until  in  the  course 
of  progress  some  other  wonderful  invention  shall 
be  evolved  which  may  in  the  course  of  another 
quarter  century  as  completely  supersede  the 
typewriter  as  the  typewriter  has  the  pen  in  the 
quarter  centurj"  just  past.  The  world  advances. 
But  if  typewriter  manufacturing  c 
greatly  to  multiply ;  if,  for  insti 
output  of  the  United  States  were 
in  a  single  year,  there  would  Il< 
clogged  market  and  stagnation, 
since  the  manufacture  of  typewriti 
the  prospect  been  less  favorable  to 
tion  of  new  typewriter  manufactu 
which  lacked  abundant  capital  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  business.  The  present  output 
is  much  closer  to  supplying  the  demand  than 
ever  it  has  been ;  conditions  are  liable  to  arise 
which  will  curtail  the  foreign  market,  or  at  least 
rob  the  exportation  of  typewriting  machines  of  a 

feat  part  of  its  present  profit.  Already  the 
uropean  countries  recognize  and  are  taking 
steps  to  avert  what  they  call  'the  American 
menace."  The  recent  protective  tariff  agitation 
in  Great  Britain,  tlie  pronounced  attitude  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  growtn  of  similar  sentiment  el»e- 


;,  the  typewriter 

;  to  be  doubled 

>  doubt  be  a 
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where  are  indications  that  the  Old  World  is  tween  the  tjrphoid  and  colon  bacillus  had  not 
waking  up  and  putting  on  its  armor  for  a  Strug-  been  discovered.  Since  then,  however,  work  by 
gle  against  American  trade  supremacy.  What  a  number  of  bacteriologists,  Pfeiffer,  Wasser- 
the  outcome  of  ttiis  may  be  none  can  tell,  but  it  mann,  LofRer,  Abel,  Hiss,  and  others,  has  given 
is  a  condition  that  must  be  reckoned  with  by  a  series  of  distinguishing  signs,  so  that  Bt  the 
American  manufacturers.  Basic  typewriter  pat-  present  time  it  is  possible  to  make  a  definite  sep- 
ents,  as  has  been  stated  already,  have  become  aration  of  the  typhoid  organism  from  all  others. 
very  difficult  to  secure  without  interference,  and  The  typhoid  bacillus  is  a  short,  comparatively 
manufacture  without  such  patents  is  always  at-  plump  rod,  varying  in  length  from  Tshsf  to 
tended  by  danger  of  litigation  and  possible  -g^  of  an  inch  and  in  width  from  vAn 
failure.  to  jirJtnr  of  an  inch.  It  has  a  number  of 
Bibliography.— 'Summary  of  Commerce  and  flagella  do  to  12)  which  enable  it  to  move. 
Finance,'  (United  States  Treasury  Dmartment  The  marked  motility  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  is 
April  igo3) ;  'United  States  Consular  Reports,*  of  much  importance  in  the  study  of  this  fonn, 
(igoo  to  1903  inclusive) ;  ^Census  Bulletm  No.  since  the  so-called  blood-test,  or  Widal's  test 
339*  (United  States  Treasury  Dept  28  July  for  typhoid,  depends  on  a  change  in  this  charac- 
1903)  and  literature  issued  by  various  leading  teristic  For  the  details  of  its  cultural  charac- 
typewriter  companies.  ters  standard  works  on  bacteriology  should  be 
L>  C.  SuiTB,  consulted,  but  it  is  of  importance  from  the  sland- 
L.  C.  Smilh  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse,  point  of  sanitary  science  and  preventive  medi- 
lf_  y_  cme  (q.v.)  to  realize  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  is 
'  ,',  ,  .,  .  .  i_  ..t  capable  of  growing,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  many 
lypha,  the  cat-tails  or  bulrushes,  the  different  foods  and  drinks,  particularly  in  milk 
typical  genus  of  perennials  growing  in  swamps,  ^^^^  j^  -wHtr.  Every  patient  with  typhoid  fever 
the  somewhat  sword-shaped  bases  of  the  leaves  ;g  constantly  giving  off  millions  of  these  small 
often  submerged.  The  leaves  of  T.  iattfotia  are  bacteria  in  stools  and  in  urine.  From  these  two 
radical,  long  and  linear;  the  flowers  are  monoj-  nj^i^  sources  the  great  danger  in  typhoid  con- 
cious  in  a  cylindrical  spike,  terminatrng  a  tall  tagion  comes  for  soiled  fingers  of  chamber- 
stem,  and  subtended  by  fugacious  bracts.-  The  ^^^^^^  fi^^  household  implements  may  all  prove 
perianth  consists  of  bristles,  with  stamens  or  intermediaries  in  conveying  the  bacilli  to  food 
ovary  according  to  sex;  the  stam mate  flowers  ^^d  thence  into  the  digestive  canal  of  a  well 
are  at  the  apex  of  the  stein  and  after  pollmatmg  person.  Or  the  fceces  and  urine  may  soak  into 
gradually  disappear,  leaving  the  lower  fertile  ,  „gi[  ^^  ^^^^^  source  of  drinking  water  supply, 
ones  to  mature  their  fruits.  When  npe,  these  ^^j  thus  be  the  means  of  causing  extensive  epi- 
fruits  form  decorative  cylindrical  masses,  oJ  a  demies.  Contagion  by  uncleanliness  and  lack  of 
handsome  seal-brown  color,  at  the  level  of,  or  a  ^are  in  disinfecting  the  stools  and  urine  is  re- 
httle  higher  than,  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  During  apo„sib!e  for  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
the  winter  these  spikes  disintegrate  and  the  nut-  Destroy  the  bacillus,  by  heat  or  by  proper  chem- 
like  fruits  float  away  supported  by  the  white  -^^^  means,  and  typhoid  fever  will  disappear, 
hairs  expanding  at  their  bases.  The  smaller  g^^  Bacteria  ;  Tyfhoid  Fevek  ;  Widal's  Test. 
species  (J.  ovgastifoUa)  has  spikes  in  which  Consult:  Muir  and  Ritchie,  'Manual  of  Bacte- 
the  staminate  and  pistillate  portions  arc  slightly  nology* ;  Kolle  and  Wassermann,  'Handbuch 
separated.  Both  are  widely  distributed.  As  is  ^„  pathogenen  Mikroorganismen'  (190»^). 
the  case  also  with  the  western  American  species, 

the  abundant  mealy  pollen  of  7".  elephanttna,  or  Typhoid  Fever,  or  Enteric  Fever,  a  specific 
elephant-grass,  serves  for  bread  in  India  and  continued  fever  of  long  duration,  and  corn- 
New  Zealand,  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  municable,  due  to  the  Bacillus  typhosus.  It  is 
matches  and  tinder,  since  it  is  very  inflam-  usually  attended  with  diarrhiea,  sometimes  with 
mable.  The  [dant  is  a  favorite  food  of  elephants,  an  eruption,  and  is  characterized  by  inflammation 
Typha  rhizomes  abound  in  starch,  and  when  rid  and  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  (q.v.)  in  the 
of  their  acridity  become  a  food  of  various  peo-  small  intestine,  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
pies;  they  have  also  been  employed  as  an  astrm-  ^^  mesenteric  glands,  and  catarrhal  inflamma- 

nt  and  diuretic  drug,  and  the  down  of  the  (ion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.     It  is 

ts  serves  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  and  for  on^  <,(  0,^  exanthemata  (q.v.).    This  fever  was 

upholstering  purposes.     See  Bulhush  ;   Tule.  called  typhoid,  and  at  one  time  abdominal  typhus, 

^i^hoid  Bacillus.    This  bacillus,  the  cause  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  typhus  fever 

of  typhoid  fever   was  first  discovered  by  Eberth  (q.v.).     It  has  also  been  known  as  low  and  as 

in    1880.     He    found   it    in  the    glands    of    the  alow  fever,  and  as  autumnal  or  fall  fever.     It 

mesentery  and  in  the  spleen.    It  was  not  until  is  considered  to  be  a  preventable  disease,  yet  it 

1^4,  however,  that  GafFky  obtained  the  organ-  prevails  frequently  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic, 

ism   in    pure    culture.    He   first   used   a   potato  especially  in  large  cities,  destroying  many  lives, 

culture-medium,  and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  It  occurs  most  often  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 

the  organism,  for  since  its  discovery  it  is  hecom-  and  mostly  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  when 

ing   more   and   more   evident   that   the   typhoid  men  especially  are  less  prudent,  and  run  more  to 

bacillus  is  very  closely  allied  to  a  great  variety  excesses  than  at  other  periods  of  lite.    Improper 

of  other  forms,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  a  dwellings  and  bad  sanitary  environments,  excess 

very  complicated  technique  in  order  to  separate  in  eating  and  drinking,  want  of  sleep,  and  too  , 

this  form  from  a  number  of  allies.    One  form,  much  mental  work  —  by  these  the  vitality  is  un- 

the  BacHius  coli  commune,  or  colon  bacillus,  a  dermined,  predisposes  persons  even  in  the  prime 

constant   inhabitant   of  the  intestinal   canal,   re-  of  life,  to  the  onset  of  typhoid,   especially  if  it 

sembles  the  typhoid  bacillus  so  closely  that  as  be  prevailing  in  their  community.    It  is  believed 

late  as  iSgo  no  less  an  authority  than  Koch  de-  that  the  blood  of  such  persons  hfts  undergone 

dared  that  a  sure  means  of  differentiation  be-  some  chemical  change  which  has  diminished  its 
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bactericidal  quality  and  so  lowered  its  inherent  closets,  clothing,  etc.    The  New  York  Depart- 

power  of  resistance  to  disease.    It  is  not  very  ment  of  Health,  which  insists  upon  the  impor- 

uncomnion  to  find  vigorous  youne  men  at  work  tance  of  disinfecting  the  urine  as  well  as  the 

with  temperatures  of  I03°  to  104    F,,  who  give  fasces  of  typhoid  palients,  states  that  "it  is  prob- 

no  sign  of  surrender  until  they  arc  obliged  to  able  that  in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  typhoid 

succumb  from  severe  pain  or  other  pronounced  bacilli  are  present  in  the  urine  at  some  stage  of 

symptom,  the    disease,'    and    recommends    keeping    the 

Typhoid  fever  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  tjrina!  or  bed-pan  partly  filled  with  a  I  to  20 

a  septicemic  disease,  and  its  range  of  infectivity  solution  of  cacbolic  acid. 

is  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.    The  bacillus         Two  important  means  in  the  diagnosis  of 

has  been  foimd  in  the  blood,  urine,  faeces,  and  typhoid  have  come  into  use  within  the  last  few 

spirtum.      Milk,    vegetables,    flies,    oysters,    etc,  years;  namely,  Erlich's  test,  or  the  diazo-reac- 

are  bearers  of  the  germs.    Some  believe  that  the  tion,  and  the  Widal  test.    The  first,  which  has 

bacilli   are   conveyed   by  air   to   the   respiratory  the  advantage  of  being  more  readily  applied,  is 

mucous  membrane,  and  that  their  initial  coloni-  as  follows :  "Equal  parts  of  the  suspected  urine 

zation    takes  place  there,    rather   than  in    the  and  a  solution  (saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic 

gastro-intestinal    tract      But    drinking    water  acid  in  s  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  40  parts; 

polluted  by  the  bacilli  through  infected  sewage,  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  I   part) 

etc.,  IS  the  most  frequent  cause  of  typhoid  mfec-  are  mixed  and  well  shaken.    On  the  addition  of 

tion.    Germs  from  a  single  case  of  typhoid  may  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  a  brilliant  rose-pinlc 

find  their  way  into  springs  and  other  sourcesof  color  should  appear,  if  the  case  be  one  of  typhoid 

water  supply  and  cause  widespread  dissemination  fever.    The  12-hour  sediment  is  also  character- 

of   the    disease.    The    epidemics    in    Lausanne,  i^tic,  consisting  of  a  dirty  gray  lower  layer  and 

SmUerland    (l^a)     Chicago   and   Philadelphia  ^  narrower  dark  olive-green  upper  layer.* 
(1890-iQoo),  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1003),  are  ex-         Prophylaxis —''An   epidemic  is   like  a  con- 

amples  of  typhoid  outbreaks  caused  by  polluted  flagration,- it  is  more  easily  suppressed  at  the 

water.    «In  Vienna   when  for  a  period  the  water  beginning*    «An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 

z%,*s^^TS^hTp^rsrs?idr^dcr  i^^i  z^'^t^^iJ^  x^Ea^ti^ 

,i./L:i:  . iu...      -I  _■_  ..  J    ■  -        J  ot  typhoid;  but  ttiese  measures  must  be  persist- 

steriiize  water,  so  that  contaminated  ice  used  .„»„„»  »„,„,^j;       ti.    »^-™  r„.«™=-  !,..i,„-.i 

isms.  Infection  may  occur  from  milk  through  .  Within  the  last  ffw  years,  a  scKCalled  cura- 
the  polluted  hands  of  milkers,  or  from  the  wash-  t'v«  serum  proposed  by  Macfayden  has  been 
ing  of  receptacles  for  milk  in  cold  water  pol-  "^^  hypodcrmically,  as  a  cure  and  preventive 
luted  by  typhoid  discharges.  Such  vessels  with  some  good  results.  This  inoculation  has 
should  be  thoroughly  scalded.  The  ingestion  of  f^'o  ">  some  instances  apparently  warded  off  re- 
uncooked  articles  of  food,  and  especially  of  lapsea,  which  are  among  the  features  of  ^-pboid 
salad  vegetabies  — lettuce,  celery,  etc.— raised  in  fever.  , 

ground  fertilized  by  infected  sewage,  is  a  source  In    it»tw    Parkes    and    Rideal    reported   thai 

of  infection,  as  is  the  ingestion  of  oysters  and  after  detailed  experiments   made  to  determine 

clams  grown  in  water  similarly  contaminated,  what  substances  could  be  added   to  drinking- 

Dust  carrying  typhoid  germs,  if  inhaled,  may  water    containing   typhoid    or    other   infectir^ 

convey  the  disease  into  the  system.    That  flies  micro-organisma  to  make  it  iimocuous,  they  had 

which  have  found  access  to  the  excrement  of  decided  upon  acid  sodium  phosphate  or  sodium 

typhoid  fever  patients  may  carry  the  infecting  hisulphate,  in  compressed  tablets  of  five  grains 

organism  to  food,  and  so  produce  typhoid,  was  each,  to  be  used  three  to  a  pint  of  water  15 

proved  in  the  Spanish -American  and  the  Boer  minutes  before  drinking,  and  when  not  in  use 

wars.     The   danger   of    typhoid   in   armies    is  to  be  kept  in  a  closed  receptable,  as  a  metallic 

always  imminent;   soldiers  will  drink  polluted  box.     They  believe  that  the  substance  will  be 

water,  not  caring  to  wait  till  it  is  boiled;  the  efficacious  unless  the  water  is  very  badly  pol- 

ground  becomes  saturated  with  discharges ;  flies  luted.     The  statement  has  been  made  repeatedly 

and  dust  abound;  and  many  of  the  men  will  not  in    newspapers    that    lemon-juice    destroys    the 

keep  clean.    "Typhoid  fever  in  our  camps,"  says  typhoid  bacillus,  and  therefore  should  be  added 

Sternberg,  "has  been  to  a  large  extent  due  to  to  susjiecled  drinking-water.     W.  H.  Park,  the 

Uw  neglect  of   well-known  sanitary  measures."  bacteriologist,  shows  on  the  contrary  that  while 

This  has  been  the  experience  in  nearly  all  wars,  the  acid  kills   the   micro-organisms    it    requires 

Experiments  have  shown  that  infected  cloth-  too  much  acid  and  too  much  time  for  the  chcm- 

ing.  surface  soil,  fices,  and  urine  retain  active  ical  action  to  take  place  to  render  lemon-juice 

bacilli   for  many  days,  and   there   is   reason  to  a  practical  agent  for  their  destruction. 
believe  that  typhoid  is  sometimes  spread  through  Symplams  aad  Count  of  the  Disease.  —  The 

infected    hands,    clinical    thermometers,    water-  duration  is  usually  from  three  to  four  weeks 
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in  adults  in  cases  of  recovery,  though  tlie  pa-  quantity  every- three  or  four  hours.  Laler,  bread 
tient  may  be  sick  many  days  beyond  the  28II1,  aiid  milk,  milk  podding,  with  rice  or  tapioca, 
owing  to  diarrhtEa,  loss  of  mascular  tone,  flabby  eggs  lightly  boiled,  poached,  or  sbirrei  and 
beaot,  etc.  Death  may  occur  in  the  first  and  cocoa  may  be  given.  The  patient  may  drink 
even  the  fourth  week,  or  later,  but  usually  takes  freely  of  water  at  any  time,  and  may  have  fruit- 
place  ia  the  Bocond  or  third  week.  It  may  juices.  When  the  temperature  has  been  normal 
result  from  a  peritonitis  eet  up  by  perforation  of  for  several  days  he  may  have  fish,  chicken, 
an  ulcerated  spot,  from  intestinal  hemorrhage,  broths,  soups,  and  may  carefully  and  gradually 
evca  after  aH  the  leading  symptoms  are  gonii  resume  ordinary  food.  Spongirig  with  tepid  or 
from  diarrfaiZB,  pneumonia,  neiihritis,  embotism,  cold  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  alcohol  and 
thnwiboais,  etc  The  period  of  incubation,  which  water,  and  the  use  of  wet  packs  —  as  frequently 
is  not  definitely  known,  is  variously  stated  to  be  as  they  can  Ije  used  with  apparently  good  results 
from  7  to  31  days.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  are  ohen  more  serviceable  than  drugs.  Yst 
the  exact  time  of  exposure  to  the  poison,  and  sudiriiia]  measures  are  often  necessary.  Coal- 
the  onset  of  the  attack  is  usually  Insidious.  ^r  derivatives  should  never  be  used  except  to 

Firtt  Weekj—1h^  disease  b^ns  with  mors  lower  the  temperature,  and  then  very  carefuUy. 
or  less  fever,  lassitude,  and  aching  '^tn  the  £liminatives,  as  calomel,  and  intestinal  anti- 
bones,'  and  sometimes  c  chill,  more  often  a  aeptics,  as  salol,  are  useful.  Acetozooe,  or  ben- 
chilly  feeling,  especially  when  the  hands  arf  eoyl-acetyifiJerQxide,  is  now  used  internally  as  a 
pot  into  cold  water,  or  the  person  is  exposed  to  germicide  with  benefit  in  many  cases.  Stimulants 
cold  air.  Hoadache,  pains  in,  tbe  back  and  limbs,  should  only  be  used  whenthereare  signs  of  heart- 
alternations  of  chilliness  and  beat,  and  some-  failuTe,  and  then  in  moderate  quantity — brandy, 
sometimes  vomiting,  nosebleed,  diairhcea,  and  whiskqr,  champagne,  ether,  and  camphor. 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  supervene.  The  pulse  Opium,  carefully  used  in  excessive  diarrlKU  or 
ively  exceeds  85  or  90;  the  tongue  is  moist,  but  in  peritonitis;  ice  internally,  and  applied  to  the 
covered  with  a  thin  coating^  the  fever  gradually  abdomen  in  intestinal  hemorrhage;  ergotine 
increases,  remissioii  occurring  in  the  morning.  Jiyppdennically ;  .bromide  of  sodium,  etc.,  pro- 
Toward  the  end  of  tJic  first  week  the  tODgue  <iucing  necessary  quiet  or  sleep,  are  all  of  value; 
becomes  dry,  delirium  is  Hkely  to  occur,  weak-  but  tbe  .disease  cannot  be  shortened  in  its  course 
ness  is  marked,  consciocaness  is  numbed,  bj^  to  any  extent,  though  its  severity  may  be  modi- 
dizrrhcea  may  increase.  Toward  the  end  of  thiv  iied.  .Skilful^  nursing  therefore  is  necessary. 
week  a  rash  sometimes  appears,  conaistirjg  of  The  prevention  of  bed-sores  and  the  keeping 
small  pink  spots,  most  abundant  on  the  aWo-  tbe. mouth. clean  add  much  to  the  patient's  corn- 
men  and  chest,  then  on  the  back,  and  rarcljr  oa  fort  and  help  him  to  recover, 
the  face  and  extremities.  The  spots,  continue  Typhoid  fever  in  children  is  more  common 
to  come  out  as  long  as  the  fever  continues,  do  than  was  at  one  time  believed.  It  is  tbe  "remit- 
not  coalesce  disappear  imder  pressure,  and  do  tent"  fever  of  childhood,  the  "infantile  hectic* 
not  become  hemorrhagic  fever,  etc.,  and  seldom  occurs  under  one  year  of 

Second  lVeek.~The  tongue  is  very  dry;  ii  age.  It  does  not  conform  closely  to  the  type  of 
there  has  been  diarrhora  it  increases,  or  may  typhoid  m  adults,  and  differs  as  to  distinct  stages 
appear  for  the  first  time,  and  is  attended  by  ?""  well-defined  temperature  changes.  It  runa 
gurgling,  tbe  discbarges  having  a  peculiar  *pea-  its  course  in  from  10.  to  ao  days,  and  is  char- 
soup*  appearance.  There  is  more  Or  less  tender-  acterized  by  gastro-intestuial  catarrh,  fever, 
nesa  over  the  ileo-caecal  region,  due  to  the  in-  prostration,  wastmg,  nervous  symptoms,  and 
flammation  of  Peyer'spatches.andsometumidity  »^^)'  isolated  erupuon. 
of  the  abdomen.  Delirium  increases ;  tempera-  Jmows  Walxq,  K.D., 
turc  rises  at  night  to  102*.  104%  105°  F.,  or  Authitr  of  ^Walker's  Phynology^ 

more    with    sharp    declines    in    the    moromg ,  ^.,,.       .      -      .          .,    , 

(steeple-ltke   rises,    as   shown  on  temperature  .  T"?™-    ^i°4!'^"^    Greek    mytholoK'.   a 

chart)  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  — 100  to  isw.  p"^  ^  *°"  °l  Tartams  an  J  Ge.    He  had  100 

r^..s.r,  th»l  the  client  .ball  not  ov.re.t  nor  JS"  .ijj' ^l.-^^.J^^nri?™./  „*  !  Tfii 

in  bed  from  the  outset,  diet,  hydrotherapy,  and  ^     .     '         -,      ^ 

medicines.    The  food  through  most  of  the  sick-  Typhoon.     See  CvciONS. 

ness  should  be  largely  liquid — milk,  pcplonoids,  ISrphns  Fever,  a  highly  contagious  emp- 

etc,    and    predigesled     material,    but    always  tive  fever,  one  of  the  exanthemata  (q.v.),  for- 

adapted  to  the  patient's  powers  of  digestion.    It  merly  known  as  putrid,  ship,  jail,  or  camp  fever, 

curds  or  undigested  food  be  seen  in  the  stools,  and  by  other  names.    The  disease  is  very  rare  in 

all  food  should  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  this  country,  and  when  it  appears  it  is  usually 

time,  or  given   of  another  kind  and  in  small  in  the  line  of  inunigrant  travel    But  owing  to 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL'  UNION  OP  NORTH  AMERICA  —TYRANT 

the  very  strict  quarantine  regulations  of  the  roust  not  be  dispensed  with,  since  complications 
American  and  Canadiaa  governments  it  is  eel'  such  as  erysipelas  and  abscesses  may  occur. 
dom  imported,  or  if  introduced  is  stamped  out  Tjjiop.nh'ic.1  Union  ol  NorHi  Ametlc* 
hr  thorough  uolation  and  dismfecOon.  A  con-  ,  „jj,  „f  typesetters  banded  together  for 
■tant  v.gJance  IS  exerted  to  prevent  the  m.-  „„„,!  „„ection,  for  the  regulation  of  wages, 
portaOon  of  old  rags^  which  are  seldon.  iree  ^^g  ft^  „mUit  of  apprentices  allowed  to  a£ 
from  rofrction.  The  disease  is  also  rare  m  the  establishment,  the  length  of  time  each  apprcn- 
"l  ^m^-  >"»."''"?"  ;"  Europe  and  else-  u„  „„„  „„,  ;„  „^  ,„  i^„^  ,  ,^^, 
wher^  but  jt  is  epidemic  in  certain  towns  in  workman,  and  for  extending  general  aid  to  the 
I'JS;  J-  ■*;.,"!'"'  j!"-  ""d  Mexico.  It  is  members  of  such  assoriaiioi;  The  international 
jath-disease,  therefore  a  disgraceful  disease,  and  „  supreme  body  is  composed  of  delegates  Irons 
its  occiirrcnce  is  favored Jy  overcrowding,  bad  subordinate  unions  in  the  United  States  and 
jentiUtion,  poor  food,  etc.,  and  is  especiallr  Canada.  The  management  of  the  internal  af- 
SSIfa  ,*  in.  wmter.  Though  .  reaembltng  fairs  of  each  union  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
tyjhoid  fever  in  some  rapects,  it  is  easily  ,„ho,di„,te  divisions.  Thus  each  local  union 
jecogniaed  quarantined,  disinfected,  and  con-  „,  „gu]ale  the  number  of  apprentieei  the 
ttolici  It  IS  not  positively  known  at  the  ,cale  of  wages  for  composition,  time  work,  ete 
present  time  whether  there  is  an  mfeeOng  organ-  whenever  a  member  ofcme  local  onion  cJimea 
<":i.  1  contagion  IS  conveyed  by  mbajation  ^j^i,  ^le  Jurisdiction  of  another  local  body,  he 
f  r^'a  T"?'.!  •«'"'"»»»  '""  the.skin,  of  „  „„  ,,  ',„bj„,  „  n,  bylaws  of  the  litter, 
fafccted  dust  from  a  room,  or  of  the  mfcction  Traveling  carda  are  granted  to  mimtara,  but 
from  fomitea.  There  are  no  chaijctenstic  ,,,„,  ^ards  must  be  deposited  wUh  the  local 
lesions,  except  that  the  blood  contains  but  little  n^ion  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  its  holder 
fibrin,  and  is  darker  than  normal,  and  the  spleen  proposes  to  remain  for  a  given  length  of  time, 
and  liver  are  engorged  and  softened.  Some-  and  dues  must  be  paid  mto  the  local  union  with 
times  the  stomach  and  lungs  are  also  softened,  which  the  card  is  deposited.  There  are  hua- 
■  r"'«i'"i**  "  ■'^^ ,"  ""  usually  ascer-  jreds  of  local  unions  in  the  United  States,  that 
tamed.  The  mortality  of  typhus  fever  is  not  of  New  York  being  the  largest,  having  a 
much  more  than  that  of  typhoid  fever  when  membership  of  acvend  thousand  —  followed  by 
there  is  good  ventilation  and  strict  attention  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Saint  Loni*.  and 
other  hygienic  measures,  but  in  over^irowded  other  large  cities  of  the  country.  The  Inter- 
and  badly  ventilated  prisons,  ete,  it  is  very  national  Union  meets  once  every  year,  at  dif- 
great  The  average  duration  of  typhus  (14  to  at  feient  places  in  the  United  SUtea  or  Canada, 
days)  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  The  Tvon»'r«nhT  <i^  Pv^Trwr 
incubation  period  varies  from  ine  to  two  weeks.  S?  1"E;''  l^^^"'- 
The  fever  begins  much  in  the  same  way  as  T^pothe  ta^  a  name  given  to  a  trade  guild 
typhoid,  with  lassitude,  aching  m  the  limbs,  consisting  of  persons  connected  with  the  prmt- 
headache,  chills  or  chilliness,  rapidly  rising  "'  '"''"•  S»*  ""i:''™"  »"d  employers  In 
temperature,  and  dark  flushing  of  the  skin.  The  S?*  y"""  I46s  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of 
eyes  arc  moderately  congested;  there  is  little  Gerrnany  <peTmitted  printers  to  wear  gold  and 
disposition  to  diarrhoa;  the  abdomen  is  not  silver  and  both  the  typographi  and  typothet* 
swollen  or  tender;  and  the  patient  is  not  likely  T"'"  honored  by  him  with  the  privilege  of  bear- 
to  vomit  or  to  have  nosebleed.  The  tongue  "??  ,  f^'l'^c"^""*'./'"'^  wearmg  armor  The 
soon  becomes  diy  and  dark,  and  sordia  form;  f'",''',  "'i '*"  iT"""?  >""  '?  ,=»«'=  •""•  "" 
the  pulse  is  frequent;  as  the  fever  reaches  its  tended  claws,  and  the  open  helmet  was  sur- 
height  the  breath  and  pcrspinlion  have  a  pecu-  ™°"'?''>,t  .?'5'S-  .  ^'  ?'"„«"  f'  •'« 
liar  must,  order,  and  the  patient  passe,  torn  5"%  'J  *=  United  States  was  m  iMj,  when  P. 
a  state  of  delirium  into  a  niarly  cmatose  con-  f  Bsker  of  New  York  proposed  the  name 
dition.  Toward  the  end  of  the  flrsl  week  Sf  '"'.?  rt°J'¥  ."^1."" 'l"'i-'."''- 
(usually  the  fourth  or  hfth  day)  an  eruption  Pl,"*"^' "'  ?'°Egi-  5,°'  S'  '°S'%  *''  .■"» 
ippcars  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  """"  '°-J,  ,'"  'J^J  ""  N'" /orlc  s™ty 
axlllai,  and  about  the  wrists.    For  the  next  two  I",  ".■°'".»'.'*  ""■  "■!  "»""  readopted.  Prom 

riavs  it  rontiniies  In  annpar  over  Ihp  reqt  of  the  t"**   ^Ity   Similar  organisations    spread    all    Over 

dant  on  the  trunk  After  the  third  day  it  ^T^'T-  °'Sanim.pns,  and  is  benevolent  and 
ceases  to  come  out  At  first  the  spots  disappear  *"temal  m  some  of  its  aspeets. 
under  pressure,  but  after  a  day  or  two  they  fade  -,.7^^'  *"■'.'"  Norse  mythology,  the  son  of 
out  like  black-and-blue  spots,  and  in  anotlier  Odin,  and  the  god  of  war  and  ot  renown.  Ac- 
day  or  two  a  small  petechial  hemorrhage  ap-  cordmg  to  the  Edda,  he  had  but  one  hand. 
Ears  in  many  of  them.  At  its  height  the  rash  When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded  the  wolf  Fenrir 
s  a  dull  red  color  which  Sir  William  Jenner  '"  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  Gleipnir, 
compared  to  the  juice  of  a  ripe  mulberry.  When  Tyr  put  his  right  hand  in  the  wolfs  mouth,  as 
the  spots  coalesce  and  spread  over  a  large  space  "  pledge  that  he  would  be  loosened ;  and  when 
much  danger  is  indicated.  Treatment  consists  ^^^  Kods  refused  to  release  him,  the  wolf  bit  off 
in  combating  the  e\'ils  which  give  rise  to  the  Tyr's  hand  to  the  wrist,  which  was  called  in 
disease.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  well-  consequence.  Ulflithr,  or  the  Wolfs  Joint  In 
ircntilated  room  with  windows  open  even  in  "«  twilight  battle  of  the  ^ds,  he  meets  his 
winter;  but  he  must  also  have  plenty  of  bed-  "^^th  at  the  same  time  *ith  his  enemy,  the 
clothes  and  there  must  be  a  fire  in  the  room,  monster  dog  Garmr. 

Keep  the  room  and  patient  thoroughly  clean.  Tyrant,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 

Bnd  see  that  he  has  an  abundance  of  good  and  lurannoi,  which  signiiied  an  absolute  ruler,   Tht 

easily    digested    food.      Stimulants    and    other  word  did  not  have  originally  the  bad  significa- 

nedicines  will  be  seldom  needed,  yet  a  physician  tion  which  we  now  attach  to  h;  but  as  it  u  a 
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TYRCONNEL  —  TYRONE 

rule  which  admitj  of  very  few  Exceptions,  that  on  the  Waaj  Valley  railroad.    Its  interest  was 

the  possessor  of   uncontrolled   power,  whether  lost  when  the  university  was  removed  to  Pesth 

individual,  corporation,  or  multitude,  will  abuse  (1635-1754).     It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 

it,  tyrant  came  at  length  to  signify  an  abuser  of  the  Hungarian  primates.    Fop.  10,000. 

power,  particularly  of  the  chief  power  in  the  Tyro!,    tir'ol     (Ger.     te-rol'),     or     Tirol, 

•****-  Austria,  a  crownknd  and  principality,  situated 

TTTCotmel,  t^r-kiSn'a,  Richard  Talbot,  in  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  and  bounded 
Easl  df,  viceroy  of  Ireland:  h.  about  1635;  d.  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  the 
Limerick  14  Aug.  1691.  He  was  the  youngest  crownlands  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia,  on  the 
■on  of  Sir  William  Talbot,  a  prominent  figure  in  south  by  Italy,  and  on  the  west  by  Italy,  Switz- 
politics  under  James  I.  At  Drogheda  he  was  erland,  and  Vorarlberg.  With  the  latter  crown- 
wtth  the  forces  that  withstood  Cromwell.  On  land  it  forms  an  administrative  districL  Its  area, 
the  accession  of  James  II.  Talbot  was  at  exclusive  of  Vorarlberg,  is  10,300  square  miles. 
-  once  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  and  placed  in  Almost  the  whole  area  is  included  in  the  Eastern 
command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  where  he  Alps,  which  are  here  almost  as  high  and  quite 
strove  to  secure  the  king's  independence  of  Par-  as  complex,  wild,  and  romantic  as  the  Swiss 
liamenC  by  favoring  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Alps,  tncludmg  large  glaciers,  gorges,  and  moun- 
army  and  in  ofEcial  preferments,  at  the  expense  tain  torrents.  The  highest  point  is  the  Octler 
of  Protestants,  many  of  whom  he  summarily  Spitze  on  the  western  boundary;  altitude,  12,802 
dismissed.  In  1687  he  was  made  lord  deputy  feeL  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Inn  in  the  north, 
of  Ireland,  an  appointment  that  added  dismay  flowing  into  the  Danube,  and  the  Adige  in  the 
to  the  consternation  which  he  had  already  spread  south,  flowing  to  the  Adriatic  But  little  of  tlic 
among  the  English  Protestants  there,  many  of  soil  is  suitable  for  agriculture  though  consider- 
whom  quitted  the  country,  a  great  part  of  which  able  quantities  of  grapes  and  fruits  are  grown, 
was  given  over  to  lawlessness,  commercial  decay,  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  raised  in  large  num- 
and  general  wretchedness.  In  i6Sg,  when  James  beis.  Iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lignite  are  mined 
reached  Ireland  after  his  flight  from  England,  to  some  extent.  The  principal  industries  are  cot- 
he  created  the  earl  Duke  of  Tyrconnel.  After  ton  spinning  and  weaving.  The  chief  exports 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690),  in  which  he  are  cattle,  cheese,  lard,  wine,  and  fruit  Of  the 
fought,  the  dnkc  retired  to  France,  but  in  i6gi  inhabitants  55  per  cent  are  German  and  44  per 
returned  to  Ireland  and  further  endeavored  to  cent  Italians;  nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics, 
serve  the  cause  of  James,  which,  however,  was  The  capital  is  Innsbruck.  Tyrol  was  anciently 
soon  hopelessly  lost  a  part  of  Rhxtia.    It  came  under  the  dukes  of 

Tyre,  tir,  Palestine,  one  of  the  most  ccle-  Austria  fai  1363.  In  1805  it  was  ceded  to_Ba- 
hrated  cities  of  antiquity,  and,  with  its  elder  ^^"^-  .™t  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  Pop- 
sister,  Sidon,  the  richest  and  most  important  "elusive  of  Vorarlberg  (q.v.),  85z,7ia. 
commercia!  city  of  Phctnicia,  on  the  Mediterra-  Tyrone,  ti-rfin',  Huj^  O'Heil,  2d  Eabl  of, 
nean,  50  miles  south  of  Beirut  Ancient  Tyre  Irish  chieftain:  b.  about  1550;  d.  Rome  1616.  He 
was  built  partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  was  the  grandson  of  the  ist  earL  and  son  of 
mamland.  the  island  bemg  nearly  three  fourths  of  Baron  of  Dugaonon.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
a  mile  from  the  mauiland  Alexander  the  Great,  England.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  ia 
when  he  besieged  Tyre  (332  ac.)  constructed  a  15^,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  succeeding  to  the 
causeway  from  the  mainland  to  the  island,  and  barony.  He  was  called  *The  0'Neil,»  and  was 
the  modem  Tyre  or  Sur,  which  occupies  part  of  the  leader  of  the  Irish  insurrection  against  Eiiza- 
the  former  island,  is  still  reached  by  a  broad  em-  fceth  and  English  occupation.  Both  Connaught 
banfanent.  It  is  a  place  of  6fl0o  inhabitants,  in-  and  Leinstcr  soon  joined  the  standard  of  the 
eluding  many  Roman  Catholics,  besides  Greeks  Ulstermen,  and  were  met  by  an  English  army 
and  Protestants,  with  schools  for  the  different  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  engaged  in  a  war 
bodies,  a  monastery  and  convent,  etc.  The  part  for  supremacy.  For  some  years  Tyrone  baffled 
of  the  city  situated  on  the  rnainland  was  called  the  English  army,  but  was  overcome  by  Lord 
Old  Tyre,  and  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  origi-  Mouotjoy  in  1603,  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  Spain, 
nal  city.  The  city  appears  to  have  existed  only  and  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  pardoned 
on  the  mainland  when  besieged  by  Nebuchadner-  ]ater  and  reinstated  in  his  earldom.  In  1607. 
lar,  but  the  insular  fortifications  formed  its  chief  being  suspected  of  further  intrigue,  he  fled  to 
strength  when  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great  Brussels,  and  later  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the 
As  early  as  laoo  ac.  Tyre  was  a  powerful  city,  remainder  of  his  life  and  died  in  penury.  Con- 
enrtched  by  commerce  and  refined  by  the  arts,  gult:  Meehan,  "Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Tyrone  and 
The  ancient  Gades  (Cadiz)  and  Carthage  were  TyrconneP  ;  Gainsforde,  "True  Exemplary  and 
Tynan  colonies.  The  most  celebrated  siege  of  Remarkable  History  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone> 
Tyre  was  that  by  Alexander  the  Great  already  (jgig)  .  Bagwell,  'Ireland  Under  the  Tudors.> 
referred  to.  It  was  again  taken  by  Antigonus,  _  n  .  ,  ^.  .  -^ 
after  a  siege  of  15  months,  in  313  ac.  Three  Tyrone,  Pa.,  borough.  Blair  County;  on  a 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  at  Tyre  — the  tributary  of  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  branches 
first  in  335,  when  Athanasius  was  stripped  of  his  °f  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  about  15  miles 
bishopric  and  banished  from  Alexandria;  the  no""  °y  "^st  of  Altoona  and  £»  miles  west  by 
second  in  448";  the  third  in  519.  It  was  captured  north  of  Pituburg.  It  was  settled  in  1840  and 
by  the  Crusaders  in  1124  and  in  1291  was  again  mcorporated  as  a  borough  m  1857.  It  is  in  an 
destroyed  Rclica  of  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  agricultural  region  m  which  there  are  deposits 
city  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  numerous  and  of  iron,  and  nearby  considerable  timber.  The 
beautiful  columns,  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  railroad 
other  bnilcUngs.  shops,  paper  mill,  iron  works,  lime  kiln,  lumber 

Tvnura,    tir'now,    or    Timau,    a    town    of  mills,  shoe  factory  and  candy  works.    The  num- 

HunKary,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Presburg,  I^r  o'  employees  (1910)  was  about  i,6po.     iHe 
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number  of  manufactories  (government  census  TjrrUras,  ter-te'us,  Greek  poet  who  flour- 
1900)  was  69.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  ished  about  680  EC.  His  birthplace  is  unknown, 
was  $1,098,861;  the  number  of  employees,  560;  In  the  war  between  the  Laccdimonians  and 
wages  paid  annually  to  manufactory  employees,  Mcssenians,  the  former  applied  to  the  Athenians 
8243,711;  value  of  products  annually,  $1,305,899.  for  a  genera!;  and  the  latterL^it  is  said,  in 
The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school  es-  derision,  Bent  them  TyrtKUS.  The  bard,  how- 
tablished  in  1878,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  ever,  so  inspired  the  Spartans  by  his  warlike 
a  school  library.  There  are  nine  churches.  The  songs,  that  they  reduced  the  Messenians  to  sub- 
three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $250,000,  jection.  He  was  accordingly  treated  with  great 
and  the  annual  business  amounts  to  $2,ooo,ooa  respect,  and  received  the  rights  of  citizenstiip. 
The  govemtnent  is  vested  in  a  burpess  and  a  Some  fragments  of  hia  songs  are  extant.  His 
council  of  14  members  who  hold  omce  for  two  poems  are  in  Greek  elegiac  metre  and  in  the 
years.  Pop.  (1910)  7,176.  time  of  the  Hanoverian  monarchy  were  tratis- 
C  W  JoiTES  lated  into  English  and  disseminated  throitghout 
Editor  'Herald.'  *!)*  ^■^J'  ^"5  ^^'  purpose  of  fostering  the  war- 
like ardor  of  the  soldiers. 
Tyrotoxlcon,  or  Cheeae  Poison,  a  pto-  Tytler,  tlt'14r,  Patrick  Fraaer,  Scottish  Wa- 
iraine  or  poisonous  principle  produced  in  cheese  toric^  writer :  b.  Edinburgh  30  Aug.  1791 ;  d. 
and  in  milk  by  putrefaction,  and  the  usual  cause  Malvern,  England,  24  Dec.  1849.  He  was  edu- 
of  the  poisonous  symptoms  sometimes  following  cated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  eating  of  ice-cream  and  other  milk  or  cream  1813  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Scotland.  In 
preparations.  The  name  was  first  bestowed  b^  1837  he  removed  to  London,  whtre  he  devoted 
Kuhn  of  Leipsic  in  1824  on  the  poisonous  princi-  himself  exclusively  to  historical  writing  and 
pie  in  putrefied  cheese,  and  by  Vaughan  of  Mich-  other  literary  pursuits.  His  'History  of  Scot- 
igan  in  1885  on  the  alkaloid  that  he  obtained  land,'  begun  in  1828,  was  completed  in  1843, 
by  evaporatmg  an  acidulated  aqueous  and  ether-  and  was  accepted  as  a  standard  work.  He  was 
ized  extract  of  the  poisoned  cheese.  T^rotoxicon  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Wyclif,  and  oi 
poisoning  is  accompanied  by  intense  pain,  nausea,  biographies  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Ad- 
diarrhiea,  throat  constriction,  and  weakening  of  mirable  Crichton. 

the  heart's  action.    Prompt  treatment  should  be  TyUer,  Sarah.     See  Keddie,  HENHnrrrA. 

rendered  in  the  form  of  emetics,  or  saline  purga-  •r— _-   4.  -'   -   t  -1..      o_  rh,...»,. 

lives,  and  tonics  to  stimulate  the  heart's  action.  P*°^  ^  "^  ^^*'     ^  DeMbea. 

See  Ptouaines.  Tzetre,  tsft  sS,   a  musical   instrument  ot 

_       „     ^  ,,,     «  i_       VI                T  ■  1.  **•*  guitar  kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  nedc 

Tyrteu,    ^^'il     Kotart    YelTerton,    Irish  afiached  to  a  gourd.    It  has  one  string  usually 

dassical  scholar:  b.  Balhngarry,  T.pperary   21  ^j^  of  the  tough  fibre  of  a  palm  tree.    The 

Jan.  1844.,.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col-  twtie  is  of  AWssician  origin, 

lege,  Dublm,  and  appointed  regius  professor  01  t"--*™     ».,i*'-i.     i,.u.___    -    d     ...•!__ 

GreA  at  Dublin  in  1880.    He  Ts  the  author  of:  ^Z'f^^^J^^^li.ej^"^  <V>,^.f,?«T! 

'Baccha  of  Euripides*  (1891) ;  'Correspondence  "''"''1,^^  'f  ^  ^f  ^^  S'*,:^''-''^^'*  5 

nt    Tif^m'     fiRln-torelV-    <Arliamianii    nf    Ari^-  ^"^  """  COHeCtlon  Of  3O,O0O  •political  iamblCS,» 

^Jr^^tl\  *li^i!T.™..  ^^v^ .  «  °\JX"i  whose  theme  is  stories  drawn  from  Greek  histoiy 

n^  .f  T  T,tr^^}lJ^L\^^I  Lw  nn^M;  "nd  mythology,  has  been  edited  by  Kiesslir^ 

^°^^^-  qtiad*  and  kindred  poems,  by  Bdtker  (i8i6>. 

Tyrrhwuan  (tl-r§'nl-an)  Sea,  that  porUon  Commentaries  on  Homer.  Heaiod.  the  'Pluttis> 

of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  is  enclosed  be-  of  Aristophanes,  and  Lycophion's  'AlcKandra' 

tween  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  Italian  penin-  (ed.  by  Miller  t8ii),  tnake  iqi  the  r  -    '' — 

sula.  -frorks  of  Tzetzes. 
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Utlte  twentf^Grjt  letter  and  fifth  TOwtl         Vbangi,    oo-batig'gC,    or    KobangI,    mO- 

of  tbe  English  alphabeL    Its  form  bang'gS,  a  river  of  Equatorial  Africa,  a  tribu- 

in    the    Latin     alphabet    was     V.  tary  oq  the  right  bank  of  the  Kongo,  which  it 

In  the  Greek  alf^abet  the  charactu'  enters  in  lat.  o°  30'  S.     It  is  the  tower  course 

T  lepresented  a  vowel  sound  differ-  of  the  Welle  or  Makua,  which  has  its  sources  to 

cnt   from  that  represented  tw  the  the  north  of  Lake  Albert  Nj'anza.    It  is  naviga- 

Latin  V  (the  vowel  v  or  m)  ;  probably  this  Greek  ble,  but  there  are  difficult  rapids  at  Zongo  in 

letter  stood  for  a  sound  like  that  of  «  in  French,  40'  20"  N.   Throughout  a  large  part  of  its  course 

which  in  German  is  represented  by  u;  and  the  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kongo  it  forms 

Greeks  had  no  character  in  their  alphabet  to  the  boondary  between  the  Kongo   Free  State 

represent  the  pure  and  simple  vowel  sound  whicb  •"<!  French  Kongo.   By  means  of  the  Kongo  and 

11   had   in   Latin   and   has  is   modem  European  the  Ubangi  it  is  possibia  to  go  from  the  coast 

languages    except    English    and    French:    this  of  the  Free  State  ^ilmoit  to  die  Nile  Valley, 

vowel    sound    the    Greeks    represented    by    the  The  basin  of  the  river  is  very  fertile,  and  more 

digraph    av    as  it  is  usually  represented  in  Eug-  thickly  populated  than  most  other  parts  of  Cen- 

lish  ^  the  diagraph  00;  and  in  French  by  ou.  tral  Africa. 

When   a   Greek   word   containing  v  was   to  be  Uberti,  oo-b!r'te,  Bonifario,  degU,  Italian 

translated  into  Latin  the  v  was  represented  by  y,  poet:  b,  Pisa  about  1309;  d.  after  13CS.    He  be- 

and  the  same  is  still  done  in  English :  Thouky-  longed  to  the  noble  family  of  Ubertt,  his  grand- 

didea    ( flBimvSMijt)    and    1^1;   became    Thucy-  father  having  been  a  leader  of  the  Florentine 

dides  and   Tyche,     In  the  Latin   alphabet  the  Ghibellines,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  exile. 

vowel  «  (00)  and  the  consonant  m  (or  w,  oTvi  His  'Dittamondo,'  an  unfinished  didactic  poem 

were  both  represented  by  V,  and  not  till  late  in  the  style  of  the  'Divine  Comedy'  of  Dante, 

in  the  16th  century  was  the  form  V  restricted  placed  him  among  the  celebrated  writers  of  the 

lo  the  consonant  element.    The  sound  of  u  (oa,  Italian  Renaissance.    His  lyrical  poems  recBive4 

not  as  named  in  English,  yu)    is  produced  by  much  later  recognition. 

rounding  the  lips  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  Ubiqaarian,  u-brkwa'rl-an,  or  Ubiquit,- 
with  a  clear  vowel  sound  and  raising  the  back  ^^  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  thel.o^ 
of  the  tongue  higher  than  for  any  other  rounded  ^f  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union  cil 
sound.  This  sound  short,  is  heard  in  full,  his  divine  and  human  natures,  is  everywhere — 
andbng  lu /oo/;  and  it  is  commonly  reprMented  -^  L^Un,  ubique.  This  opinion  was  held  by  in- 
m  EngGsh  by  that  digraph  00;  m  French  it  is  dividual  theologians  in  the  loth  and  succeeding 
r<presentedby»»,  but  indjerest  of  theEuro-  centuries,  foremost  among  them  the  renowneS 
pean  alphaheU  by  t*.  The  fact_that  the  primiUve  English  schoolman  William  of  Ockham  in  the 
vowel  sound  _«  is  expressed  in  English  by  00  j^th:  Christ's  body  after  his  resurrection,  he 
IS  an  mdicatiOT  that  at  one  time  the  o-sound  held,  is  ubiquitous.  In  the  conference  at  Mar- 
has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  sound  of  m:  fcurg  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  with  ZwingH 
thus  good,  foode,  once  were  gode,  (ode.  Be-  anj  CEcolampadius,  Luther  explained  in  this 
sides  the  sound  heard  in  too  and  fuli,  it  repre-  „ay  the  true,  real,  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
sents  in  English  two  other  sounds,  namely  the  Jn  the  Eucharist;  and  in  the  authoritative  For- 
vowel  sound  heard  in  lub,  but,  and  the  diph-  niula  of  Concord  C1577)  the  doctrine  of  the 
thongal  sound  heard  in  use,  repute.  The  sound  ubiquity  of  Christ's  humanity  is  expressly 
of  u  in  but,  tub  is  peculiar  to  English,  and  m  taught.  But  after  Luther's  death  Melanchthon 
unaccented  syllables  is  represented  also  by  other  and  other  leaders  repudiated  Luther's  doctrine 
vowels,  as  a,  ff,  and  o;  examples  fVfTjj  rommtw,  of  consubstantiation,  while  Brentius  and  An- 
fathion,  which  might  be  written  evury,  eommun,  drea:  defended  it  as  an  article  of  Lutheran  ortho- 
fashuti.     According  to  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  the  doxy. 

letter  w  in  Chaucer's  time  was  pronounced  like         .t        1  1-  -'i-  tt        r     n 

French  u  in  words  derived  from  the  French;      .   Ucayale,   00-ki-a  la,   or   UcyaU^  Peru    a 

and   Sir  John  Cheke,  writing  200  years  after  """   ?°r'"^  northward,  through  the   eastern 

Chaucer,  declares  that  in  his  Bay  the  «  in  duke,  PJrt  of  the  country,  and jpinmg  tn  Ion.  73    20 

luU.    rebuke    was    sounded    «like    the    Greel^  W.  the  Amawn,  of  which  it  has  sometimes  been 

upsi'lon,.  that  is,  like  the  French  «.      _  S^t^Ut^Z^'r^^^^^r:^^ 

Uatqiif,  wa-o-pas',  Colombia,  a  river  ris-  tains  115  miles  northwest  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and 

ing  in  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Colombian  another  headstream,  the  Hataro,  comes  within 

Andes,  and  Sowing  southeastward  to  the  Rio  100  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast  opposite  Lima. 

Negro,  which  it  joms  in  the  northwestern  cor-  The  headstreams  water  the  most  populous  dis- 

ner  of  Brazil.    Length  about  700  miles.  tricts  of  Peru,  but  the  main  course  lie?  in  thi,  , 
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UCCELLO— UDINE 

;  the  same  popularity,  were  among 

--   .„  .         --   - -   --    -  — -    wn  dramas  ot  the  Italian  stage  in 

is  navigable  for  steamers.  the  latter  half  of  the  igth  century. 

Uccello,  oot-chel'lo  (Paolo  di  Dono),  Ital-  Udaipur,  oo-di-poor',  India,  (i)  A  north- 

ian    painter:   b.   Florence    1397;   d.   there    1479.  western   town,  capital  of  a   native  state  of  the 

He  began  aa  a  goldsmith  and  worker  in  metal,  same  name  in  Rajputana,  70  miles  west  of  Gwa- 

assisting   Lorenzo   Ghiberti    (q.v.)    in   the  first  lior.     It   is   finely   situated   beside   a   lake   2,000 

pair  of  gates  made  by  the  latter  for  the  Bap;  feet  above  sea-level,   contains  a  notable  royal 

tistery     at     Florence.     His     name     of     Uccdld  palace,    and    exports   cotton,   indigo,    etc.     Pop. 

("Bird")  was  given  to  him  from  the  number  ot  (igol)     45,976.     (2)     The    state     (called    also 

birds  he  kept  as  models  for  his  pictures.  Among  Mewar),  with  an  area  of  12,670  square  miles, 

the  few^  works  of  his  which  have  survived  is  a  came  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  in 

heroic  sized  equestrian  figure  ot  Sir  John  Hawk-  1817,    and    the    raja    ranks    highest    in    dignity 

wood   in  the   cathedral   at   Florence,  painted  in  among  the  Rajput  chiefs, 

terra  vcrde    (q.v.).    In  the  Louvre  -there  is  a  -,,,  ,     ,                   ,                      ,  ,      ■ 

picture  of  his  which  is  principally  interesting  "  «^'  *•"'  ?**"«  "f  a  system  of  land  t«i- 

from  the  fact  that  it  contains  life-sized  portraits  ?",  common   m   northern    Europe   before    tlie 

of  Giotto,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Manetti,  and  feudal  systetn.    It  is  now  preserved  in  Orknty 

Uccello  himself.  »nd_  Shetland.    The  tenure  was  completed  by 

Uche«.Q'ch...n  (adapted  from  C;.^,o,  ."e"srj"Srrer[!  "r^o.^.^t^rlLt'^n 
Yueluei.a  hngmstic  stock  of  Nor  h  American  (^^  ^,o^„  j,,^  incumbent  pays  only  Tslight  tax 
Indians  wbom  the  1 6th  centun-,  lived  on  both  ^nown  as  skat  The  tenure  has  been  ^eld  by 
?"*c  .ur  Savannah  River  as  far  m  lis  mouth,  ,he  English  court  ot  sessions  to  be  equivalent 
m  South  Carolma  and  Ckorgia  They  are  .sup-  ^^  allodia;  and  the  lands  under  it  have  been 
posed  to  be  Identical  with  the  «Cot.fachiquL»  of  generally  converted  into  fena. 
De  Sotos  chroniclers,  whose  prmcipal  settle- 
ment was  at  the  site  of^ilver  Bluff  on  the  Udall,  ii'dal,  or  Uvedale,  Nicholas,  English 
Savannah,  in  Barnwell  Qmnty,  South  Caro-  scholar  and  dramatist:  b.  Hampshire  1505;  d. 
lina.  In  1729  a  portion  of  the  Yuchees  left  London  23  Dec  I5S6-  He  was  educated  at 
their  old  seats  and  settled  among  the  Lower  Winchester  and  Corpus  Chrisli  College,  Ox- 
Cr«eks  on  Chattahooche  River,  where  they  ford,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1524.  He 
established  three  villages  in  the  neighborhood ;  is  said  to  have  imbibed  Lutheran  opinions  and 
and  later  on  a  Yuchee  settlement  is  mentioned  to  have  been  on  this  account  prevented  from 
as  existing  on  the  Lower  Tallapoosa,  among  getting  his  M.A.  degree  till  1534-  He  now  be- 
the  Upper  Creeks.  The  tribe  finally  became  came  headmaster  at  Eton,  a  post  which  he  held 
practically  a  part  ot  the  Creek  confederacy,  and  till  1541,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  con- 
on  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  the  Indian  Ter-  tinued,  however,  to  bold  til!  iS44  the  vicarage 
ritory  the  Yuchees  went  with  them.  There  are  of  Braintree  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
now  about  600  ot  the  tribe,  usually  classed  as  in  iS37i  and  he  gained  the  favor  of  Catharine 
"Creeks,  but  while  the  latter  are  doubtless  inter-  Parr,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  her  patron- 
married  with  them,  the  Yuchees  are  jealous  of  age  he  translated  part  ot  Erasmus'  'Paraphrase 
their  name  and  tenacious  of  their  position  &s  a  of  the  New  Testament.*  He  was  also  in  high 
tribe,  favor  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  held  more 

Uckewanista,  Bk-e-wol'ists,  a  religious  sect  ^^"  '>?*  benefice.  On  the  accession  of  Maqr 
so  denominaterafter  tlie  name  of  iti  founder,  ^'  "^""''""f^i *1  "^S'"'.?'?  '"'?■''']  "1^^'^\^"a 
tJke  Walles,  native  of  Friesland,  who  in  1637  f''""  ISS4  til!  shortly  before  h.s  death  was  head- 
published  his  opinions  regarding  human  salva-  "3""  °^  ^"i!?""!^^  ^<d'  I'  2°^.""'?,':^ 
tion.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  me^bered  by  his  comedy  <RaIph  Roister  Dois- 
and  held  that  the  period  between  the  birth  of  \r-'  ^J?'""^^^i"'^''^°'^  m,  rhymed  verses 
Christ  and  the  descent  ot  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ''""""'.'"JS*  hut  probably  written  as  early  as 
one  of  profound  spiritual  darkness  and  ignor-  '54°  and  acttrf  by  the  boys  ot  Saim  Mary  s  Col- 
ance,  during  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  ^Ke-.'^ton.  Several  editions  of  this  earliest  of 
divine  illumination,  and  that  therefore  their  ^nghsh  comediM  have  since  app^red.  among 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  their  complicity  .  ^J?  j"i^  J." /XPfn'r  .Tn  \  ^'^^  and  one 
in  the  Crucifixion  would  not  be  visited  with  the  ^°  Dodsley-s  <01d  Plays'  (1874). 
Uttermost  penalties  by  Divine  Justice.  After  the  Udine,  GioTanni  da,  jo-van'ne  da  oo-d6'ne, 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  the  Ucke-  lulian  painter:  b.  Udine,  Northeast  lUly,  1487; 
walhsts  became  merged  in  the  Mennomte  Sect.  d.  1564.    He  was  originally  a  pupil  ot  Giorgiore 

Uda,  oo'da,  Felice,  Italian  poet  and  essay-  at  Venice  and  there  did  much  decorative  work, 

ist,  brother  of  Michele  Uda   (q.v.)  ;  b.  Cagliari,  Afterward   he   was   associated   with    Raffael   Jn 

Sardinia,   25    Feb.    1832.     His   writings   include  frescoing   the   loggias   ot  the   Vatican   and   the 

many  critical  and  historical  essays,  the  most  im-  Villa  Farnesina.     His  work  here  completsd,  he 

":    of    whichare;    ^Dante    an_d_  Modem  returned   to   Udine   in    152?   an  d^  painted   many 

He 

'Wishes  and  Hopes'    (1852)   and  windows  in  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  a 

'Memories  and  Affections*   (1862).  ence. 

Uda,  Hichele,  Italian  dramatist:  b.  Cag-  Udine,  North  Italy,  capital  of  the  Udine 

liari  1830.    He  was  the  author  ot  popular  come-  province,  60  miles  northeast  of  Venice,  forms  a 

dies,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  'The  Bene-  kind  of  double  town  — an  outer  and  an  inner  — 

gado>'    (185S].    His  more  serious  plays,  while  both  surrounded  by  walls.    It  contains  a  castle 
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UEBERWEQ  —  UHDE 
(now  barracks)   on  an  eminence,  a  cathedral,    lines  of  Pisa   (see  Guelfs  and  GuiBELLims)i 


arcbbtshop's  palace,  museum,  technical  institute,  but,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supreme 
etc.  The  silk  industry  is  impanant,  and  there  power  in  the  Fisan  republic,  entered  into  a  con- 
is  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in  dax  and  sfiracy  with  Giovanni  Visconti,  head  of  the 
hemp.  Gnelfs.  Banished  by  his  own  party,  he  was 
Ueberweg,   u'bi5r-v6g,    Priedricb,   German  later    allowed    to    return.    When    subsequently 

Jhilosophical   writer:    b:    Leichlingen,    Rlienish  P'sa    was    threatened    by    the    Genoese    under 

'russia,  22  Jan    1826;  d.  Konigsberft  Prussia,  Oberto  Doria,  Ugolino  was  appointed  to  com- 

9  June   1871,    He  was  educated  at  GottinKcn  mand  the  defense.    In  the  battle  of  Meloria,  6 

and  at  Berlin,  and  in  1862  became  extraordinary  Aug,    1284,   he   fled,   thus   deciding  the   contest 

professor  at  Konigsberg.    He  was  appointed  to  overwhelmingly     in     favor    of    the     Genoese. 

the  chair  of  philosophy  there  in   1867  and  re-  Treachery  on  this  occasion  has  been  generallr 

mained   in  that  position   until   his   death.    He  imputed  to  him,  hut  it  has  also  been  asserted 

published:     'System  der  Logik  und  Gesdiiehte  (hat  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  for  this  view, 

der  logischen  Lehren'  (1857) ;  'Ueber  die  Echt-  However  that  may  have  been,  the  Pisans  now 

heit  und  Zeitfolge  der  Platonischen  Schriiten>  granted  Ugolino  his  opportunity,  and  W  nam- 

(1861)  :  'GrundrisB  der  Geschichte  der  Philoso-  mg  him  capitano  and  podesta,  at  first  lor  on« 

phie'    (1863);  etc    Consult  Lange,    'Friedrich  year  and  later  for  10  years,  made  him  practically 

Ueberweg*  (1871) ;  Brasch,  'Die  Welt  und  her  dictator  of  the  stat^  Lucca  and  Florence  joined 

bensanschauung     Friedrich     Ueberweg's    nebst  Genoa  for  the  spoliation  of  Pisa,  but  Ugolino, 

einer     biographisch  -  historischen     Einleitung*  not  without  extensive  cessions  of  territory,  drew 

(i88g).  them  from  the  alliance.    More  fully  to  obtain 

»T«_  —T-    tj-..-t-    /■,\  I- j»»i  ^t  it..  ~,™  the  confidence  of  the  Guelfs,  he  made  Nino  Vis- 

«.H*^°'J^^^°'^\^'^*^S'.f,.°UuJ^;  <;onti    associate^podesti.    The    latter,    however, 

S^    ™fl              f^^.^H^  «e7.i1«  ««'k;  pi"""!   -^^   ^^^   Archbishop    Rnggiero   UhaU 

^.^h^^^f  M^"."*   ^*utd^L&L  T^^'  dini  for  Ugolino's  overthrow^    In  July  laSS  h« 

js  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  "!""'>«■  of  (.on,p<,,ie(i'to  surrender.  His  death  by  etanra- 
handsome  and  regular  streets,  and  considerable  ^^^.^  ^^^„  ^^^  ,^l^(^^  ^  jj^„,  ,^^  -^  ^ 
manufactures  and  trade.  Pop  about  50000.  pa^^age  to  which  Ugolino  Owes  most  of  hit 
(2)  The  government  was  separated  in  r865  from  f^me.  places  him  above  the  Archbishop  Rug- 
Orenburg;  area  47,i8s  square  miles.  On  the  giero  on  the  inward  margin  of  the  second  divi, 
east,  where  It  ,s  bordered  by  the  Southern  Urals  'i^n  of  the  lowest  (ninth)  circle  of  tht  In- 
the  country  is  mountainous,  wooded,  provided  f^^^_.  The  narrative  was  paraphrased  by 
with  excelent  pastures,  and  rich  in  minerals,  chancer  ('Monk's  Tale»),  and  translated  by 
It  IS  well  watered  by  the  Bielaya  with  its  M^dwin  with  the  assistance  of  Shelley  (see  ap- 
tributanes,  and  has  abundance  of  good  arable  pendix  to  Dowden's  edition  of  Shelley),  Con- 
land,  To  the  west  of  the  capital  the  country  ^u^  dji  jjoct  'Ugolino  dcUa  Ghcrardesca* 
becomes  flat,  and  to  the  south  steppes  prevail,  (jgnn) 
Pop.  about  2,400,000.  „;■                                .    .         ,      ,               , 

Ujanda.  oo-gan'da,  British  East  Africa,  S  U  grian,  a  term  used  in  ethnology  and 
British  protectorate  lying  north  of  Lake  Victo-  comparative  phUologywith_  somewhat  different 
ria  Nyanra,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  denotations.  In  ethnology  it  usually  denotes  a 
5th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  on  the  east  by  group  of  peoples  of  Mongolian  stock  extending 
Lake  Rudolph  and  the  British  East  Africa  Pro-  &om  the  rivers  Ob  and  Ural  in  the  east  to  the 
tectorate,  on  the  south  by  German  East  Africa  Baltic  and  the  Danube  m  the  west  and  south, 
and  Victoria  Nyania,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ai'l  .«  thus_  an  alternative  name  for  Ugro- 
Kongo  Free  State,  It  consists  of  the  native  Finnish  or  Finno-Hungarian.  In  the  science  of 
kingdom  of  Uganda  and  several  other  districts  language  Ugrian,  Ugro-Finnish,  or  Finno-Hun- 
with  a  total  area  of  about  Sofloo  square  miles.  fi:»rian  describes  one  of  the  great  main  branches 
The  surface  is  diversified  and  well  watered  by  ot  the  Ural-Altaic  (otherwise  Turanian)  group 
headitreams  of  the  Nile  and  of  a  number  o£  of  languages.  The  Ugrian  languages  have  no 
lakes,  including  Rudolf,  Victoria,  Albert,  and  grammatical  gender,  and  cases  of  nouns  denol- 
Albert  Edward  Nyania,  ail  of  which  lie  partly  nig  locality  are  richly  developed.  Possessive 
within  the  protectorate.  The  flora  and  fauna  iuffixe*  take  the  place  of  our  possessive  pro- 
ara  extremefy  rich  and  the  soU  very  productive,  nouns.  The  verb  has  m  general  but  two  tenses 
Iron  is  abundant,  and  copper  and  gold  are  also  one  for  completed  and  the  other  for  uncompleted 
found.  The  chief  exports  are  ivory,  timber,  Wtion,  Some  of  the  Uerian  languages,  such  as 
rubber,  and  caUle.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hungarian,  have  an  objective  conjugation  of 
Bantu  tribes.  The  Baganda  tribes,  the  fore-  the  verb,  in  which  the  personal  object  is  ex- 
most  amwig  them,  are  civilized  and  Christians,  pressed  by  a  suffix.  _Most  of  these  languages 
with  a  well  ordered  native  government  under  have  a  special  negative  conjugation,  in  which  _ 
the  supervision  of  a  resident  British  commis-  the  negation  is  conju^ted  while  the  verb  re- 
sioner  The  capital  is  Mengo.  Uganda  came  mains  unaltered.  Sec  Finns  and  Humgahv. 
under  British  influence  in  18^,  and  parts  of  the  Uhde,  Frit*  von,  German  painter:  b. 
territory  were  for  a  time  administered  by  the  Wolkenhurg,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  22  May  1848. 
British  East  Africa  Company.  In  1894  theking-  p^r  ^  „i,ile  a  student  in  the  Dresden  Academy, 
dom  of  Uganda  was  declared  a  British  pro-  j,e  i^ft  the  institution  to  enter  die  Saxon  army, 
tectorate,  and  the  area  was  gradually  extended  ;„  which  he  fought  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
to  the  present  hm.ts.    Pop.  4flOopoa  „ar  and   became  captain  of  cavalry-    He   re- 

Ugolino,  oo-go-le'no    (della  Ghetrardesca,  sumed  art  at  Munich  (1877),  but  soon  went  to 

Bella  gS-rar-dfs'ka),  Count    of    Donoratico,  Paris,  where  he  was  ■  pupil  of  Munkacsy.  After 

Italian  leader:   b.    Pisa   about   1220;    d.  there  a  period  of  genre-work  in  the  old  Dutch  style, 

ftlarch  taSg.    He  was  one  of  the  leading  Ghibel-  he  turned  to  sacred  subject^  abandoning  mod-    . 
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cni  artistic  tnditiona  in  that  field,  and  present-  'Uhland  als  Dichter  und  Patriot'  (i886)  ;  Pau- 

bg  his  themes  in  a  contemporary  guise,  some-  lus,  'Ludwig  Uhland  imd  seine  Heiniat'   (1887). 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  mediECval  painters.  UhUrB,    oo'lana    or    ii'lans,    a    variety    of 

This,  together  with  a  certain  dnltiess   of  com-  light  cavalry  introduced  into  central  Europe  by 

position,  lon§  prevented  the  recognition  in  many  the    TaHare.    They    were    armed    with    sabre, 

ways   due   him.     His   pictarcs,   however,   found  Unce,   and   later   with   pistols.    Just   under   the 

their  way  into  many  German  galleries ;  he  oh-  point  of  their  lances  hung  a  gaily  colored  cloth, 

tained  several  distinctions,  including  a  Munich  meant  to  frighten  the  enemy's  horses ;  the  lance 

professorship ;  and  his  ideas  influenced  consider-  itself  was  carried  in  the  left  hand  and  attached 

ably  the  trend  of  German  art    Among  his  works  by  a  strap  under  the  left  shoulder.    The  Uhlans 

are:    'Come  Lord  Jchus,  Be  our  Guest*  {1885;  were  adc^ted  from  the  Tartars  by  the  Poles, 

National   Gallery,  Berlin);   'The  Last   Supper*  Austrians,   Russians,   and    Prussians.     The   last 

(18S6) ;  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount*    (J887>;  named  nation  used  them  with  great  effect  in  the 

•The  Organ -Grinder's  Arrival'  (1883)  ;  'Drum-  Franco- Prussian  war,  in  which  they  won  bril- 

Practice'    (1883)  ;  and  a  'Last  Supper*  (1S97}  Mant  victories  by  tlieir  bravery  and  marvelous 

for  th«  Stnttgart  Museum.    CoctsuU  the  moiKH  activity. 

graph  br  Von  Ostini  (1902).  Uhrich,  a-r6k  (Get.  oo'riH),  Jean  Jacqun 
UU,  ool,  Ed»rin  Puller,  American  dipio-  *•"=*••  ^^"<^'^o^°'<''i'=  *"■  Pfl^^bur?,  tor- 
mat:  b.  Rush,  N.  Y..  14  Aug.  1841:  d.  Grand  ^ISi^  ^  Feb.  1802;  d.  Passy,  France.  9  Oct 
Rapids,  Mich.,  17  May  igoi.  He  removed  with  ^f^  .  He  was  educated  at  (he  military  wadHiiy 
hisVr^ts  to  Michigan  in  1844.  was  gradnatefl  o^  Samt  Cyr,  France,  and  in  1823  served  m  the 
froiTthe  University  of  Michi^n  in  1862,  and  campaign  m  Spain  He  subseqwently  served  m 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  iSeT  He  was  prose-  Africa,  was  appointed  brigadier-genera  m  1862, 
eating  attorney  for  WashtSiaw  County  in  af«i  mthc^mean  war  became  general  of  d.vi- 
^i*  and  in  1876  removed  to  Grand  Rapids.  f°^„„^„.^  '^  ^/=?™^,  5^"''  ?^l  °  S! 
where  he  engaged  in  law  practice  until  his  dec-  ^K'°"  S^„^?"°'i„t"''  /'  ,*^  ""i^'P^'^u  "Ll^ 
ii,^..  .,.  ^^„Z,^t  iU^t  ^;t..  ir,  iflnn  Ho  ,.,-.r  ,-»_  ^^ TancO" I:' fus s  1  au  war  was  assigned  to  the  cora- 
hon^asnmyorof  thatc.tyini890.    Hewasre-         ^     ^  Strasburg.    Notwithitanding  the  im- 

S"   a^nt^e^Sr^^of  L%te^JaTsS  ^^^^^J  &£'  'U^wSX^.^"'; 

retat,  of  sUte  during  Uie  illness  of  's^retary  rmldedVTurSdeJ^n  Au^st  iSTO^tTr  ch 

Greshamhe  was  entrnsted  with  *e  arbitration  „f„    j     ^     ^    bombardment  which  followed 

Of  boundaiT  between  Brazd  and  the  Argenbne  j^e  Germans  hurled  200,000  balls  and  shells  into 

Repobhc     He  was  ambassador  to  Germany  m  the  city,  yet  its  commander  stoiitly  resisted  the 

1896-;  and  then  resumed  his  law  pracUce.  g;^^  „„(;]  ^  s^pj^  jg^_  ^y^^^^  convinced  of  the 

Uhland,  oo'Iint,  Johaim  Ludwlg,  German  impossibility  of  holdiiig  the  city,  he  surrendered. 

lyric  pott;  b.  Tiibingen  26  April  1787;  d.  there  His  defensewon  hi^  praise  from  the  German 

13    Nov.    1862.    He    studied    jurisprudence    at  officers  and  in  reeognition  of  his  services  he  was 

Tiibingen  and  was  for  a  time  an  advocate  at  awarded  the  Grand   Cross   of  the    Legion  of 

Stuttgart,    subsequently    giving    his    attention  Honor     He    woate:     'Documents    relatifs    au 

io  linguistic  pursuits.    His  earliest  poetry  dates  Siege  de  Strasbourg'  (1872). 
from  J800  and  the  first  collection  of  his  poems         lAificheville,  u'rifcs-vil,  Ohio,  village  in  Tus- 

appeared  ih  1815.    In  this  year  also  he  began  to  carawas  Coimty;  on  the  Stillwater  Creek,  and 

attract  attention  as  a  patriotic  song-writer  in  on  (he  Pittibnfg,  C_  C  &  St.  L.  "and  the  Cieve- 

connectjon  with  fhc  political  changes  of  the  day,  land,  L.  &  W.  R.R.'s;  )d>oat  too  miles  south  of 

particularly  those  affecting  his  native  state  of  Cleveland   and   the  same  distance  northoast  of 

Wiirtemberg,  'Vaterlandische  Gedichte*  appear-  Columbus.    It  was   founded  in    1833  and  was 

fng  in  1816.    In  1818  his  tragedy,  'Ernst,  Her-  called  at  first  Waterford;  the  name  was  clianged 

zog  Ton  Schwaben,'  appeared,  and  in  1819  aft-  to  Uhrichsville  in  1839.    It  is  in  an  agricultural 

other  drama,    'Ludwig  der  Baler.*    His  fame;  and  stock-raising  region,  and  in  the  vidnity  are 

however,  rests  on  his  songs  and  ballads,  several  deposits  of  clay.    The  chief  iodostrial  establish- 

of  which  are  among  the  most  renowned  in  Ger-  ments  are  connected  with,  clay  products  as  brick, 

man  literature,  and  are  well  known  in  this  COun-  drain-lile,  and  aewcr-pipe.    There  are  extetwive 

try    through    translations    by    Longfellow.    In  shipments  of  clay  products,  viooi,  and  farm  and 

1819  he  was  elected  by  his  native  town  of  Tiibin-  dairy  products.    The  city  has  six  churches,  3 

gen,  and  later  by  Stuttgart,  to  the  assembly  of  high  school,  public  graded  schools,  and  a  school 

the  states  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  1830  was  ap-  library.    There  are  two  banks.    Denmson,  an 

pointed  extraordinary  piotessor  of  German  Ian-  adjoinuig  village,   is  practically  one   with   Uh- 

guages  and  literature  at  Tubingen,  but  resigned  richsville  in  commeraal  and  industrial  matters 

Siis  appointment  in  1833  to  take  his  place  as  a  Pop.  (loio)  471. 

representative  in  the  assembly.    In  18^  theelec-         TTin»,»,i»*     ,-,  r«'m  fcrt     .    «n„,    „.,-.    .«^ 

(oral  circle  of  Tiibingen  elected  him  their  rep-  ..  UintaWW.    u-lnta-hit,    a    very    pure    and 

resentative  in  the  German  National  Assembft^  hig^y  lustrous,  variety  of  asphaltum  from  the 

Among  his   antiquarian  works  are   'Ueber   di  ^""^h  Jlountains,  Utah.     See  GiLSONim 
altfranzosische   Epos*    (1812);    'Ucber  Walther  Tlintatherium,  a-Tn-ta-the'ri-um,  one  of  the 

von  der  Vogelweide'    (1822)  ;   'Ueber  den  My-  huge  horned  ungulates  of  the  group  Amblypoda, 

thus    der    Nordischen    Sagenlehre    vom    Thor'  fossil  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  Uinta  Moun- 

'  "  "      An  edition  of  his  poems,  together  with  tains   of   northeastern   Utah,   whence   the   name 


his    Jife,    was   published    at    Stuttgart    in    1863.  "Uinta -beast"   is   derived.     They   1 , 

Consult:    Jahn    'Ludwig  Uhland*   [1863)  ;  Not-  five-toed,    rhinoceros- like    animals,    with   heavy 

ter,    'Ludwig   Uhland*    (1863):    'Ludwig   Uh-  heads,  an  ample  dentition,  with  very  large  ca- 

lands    Leben,    von    seiner    Wittwe'     (1874):  nines,  like  short  tusks,  from  the  upper  jaw,  and 

Fiuher.    'Ludwig   Uhland*    (1887);   Diederich,  four  or  more  pairs  of  horns  upon  the  skull,  sup- 
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^rtcd  by  large  cores.    Oosely  allied  were  Tina-  Xlkdislas  I.:  b.  1043;  d.  Plosk  iiox     Htf 

eeras,  Caryphodon,  etc.    See  DinocEaATA.  succeeded  his  brother,   Boleslas,   in  1081 ;  lua 

U«^    wist,    North   and   South,    Scotland,  rc'Sn  was  disturbed  by  civil  war  and  fore^n 

tw9   islands   in   the  Hebrides,  south  of  Harria,  campaigns. 

and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  island  01  UladislsB  II.:  b.  1104;  d.  Germany  ii.'jSj 

Benbecula.    See  H£biui)e&  aiicceeded  to  the  throne  in  1138,  was  deposed 

Uhlandcrt,  olflin-derz,  or  OtrtLmdem,  th«  "4^  "id  died  in  exile, 

name  given  by  the  Boers,  prior  to  the  South  UladidaB  III.;  d.  Silesia  1231;  was  elected 

African  war,  to  the  foreign  residents  of  the  kirig  1203.  and  deposed  in  i306  on  account  of 

Transvaal,  the  tnajority  of  whom  were  British  his  cruelties. 

sabjects  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  goM  in  Uladislas  IV.:  b.  1260;  d.  1333;  sumamed 

1886.    The  refusal   of   the   Transvaal   govern-  Loketzk;    became  master  of  the  kingdom  in 

meat  to  give  them  the  franchise  resnlted  in  the  j^^  ^as  deposed  by  the  states,  and  Wences- 

KKtmction  of  the  South  African  Republic.    Sec  ]aus  elected  in  his  room,  I30(^  but  was  restored 

Sotraa  AnncAM  Wab;  Trahsvaai.  Colony.  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1305  or  1306.    His 

iXjip,   oo-jg'/e,   or  Eavele,   German   East  son,  Casimir  III^  called  "The  Great,'  succeeded 

Africa,  a  town  m  the  Ujiji  district,  situated  on  him^ 

the  northern  part  of  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Tan-  Uladislaa  V.:  b.  1348;  d.  Grodek  31  May 

pnyika.    ft  is  the  principal  trading  post  on  the  1434;  Grand-Duke  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the 

lake,  and  a  station  for  steamers.    It  was  here  crown  by  marrying  Hedwiga,  daughter  of  Louis, 

that  Stanley  found  Lfvingstone  in  1871.    Pop.  He  was  succeededby  his  son,  Casimir  IV. 

^°°^  lIladiBlaa  Vl.t  b.   1434;   d.   1444:   son  of 

Ujjain,  oo-jln',  India,  a  town  in  Gwalior,  Casimir  IV.,  was  also  king  of  Hungary. 

M.the  Sipra,  450  tpila  northwest  of  Bombay.  uUdlsla.    VII..    son    of    Sigismund:    b. 

It  IS  SIX  mies  m  circumference,  sarrounded  by  Cracow  1S95;  d.  Mereca  20  Marx^h  164^  and 

•  stone  wall  w.th  round  towers.    It  is  the  an-  g„cceeded  bis  fcther  163a    He  had  pwHously 

cient  capital  of  Malwa  and  contains  Sondas  ^„^i^  ,  ^„  ^jth  the  houM  of  feowaoff. 

palace,  a  poor  edifice.    It  b»B  a  considerable  ^^^  afterward,    in    163M,  be   conquered  th^ 

trade  m  opium,  etc  Turks  and  Tartars  ol  thrCrimea. 

UJridek,       ooy've-dak,       Hungary.       Sec  Dicer  is  a  suppurating  sore  produced  hf 

sstUSAsz,  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the  living  struc- 

TTfcase,  fl-kas',  a  Russian  term  applied  tO  ^T^t  *"''J"«tt^  '^"°''  *^^  ■I'''''''-  ^"f  '* 

edicts  whether  legislative  or  imperial.    The  term  discharged.    Ulcers  may  be  either  internal  or 

is  not  extended  to  the  orders  of  the  ministers,  "tefal.    They  .ma/  be  arranged  either  acMrd- 

Ukases  have  the  force  of  laws  until  annulled  by  "^l*°  the  constitutional  or  specific  disease  from 

subsequent  edicts  and  many  such  orders  are  is-  which    they   are   denved,   or   according   to   the 

sued  in  the  course  of  one  reign.    la  i&J?  Em-  characters  which  they  present    According  to  flie 

peror  Nicholas  had  the  great  mass  of  accumu-  g^^t  system  ulcers  are  spoken  of  as  healthy,  in- 

lated   ukases    collected,   collated,   and  codified,  flammatoiy,  strumous,  etc. ;  while  accordmg  to 

This  code,  published  m  48  voluihes,  with  the  ^le  second  they  are  named  irritable,  dironic. 

modifications  of  subsequent  ukases  codified  an-  slougbt^  rtc    A  common,  smiple,  or  healthy 

nually.  forms  the  body  of  the  Russian  law,  and  '^<^"  is  such  as  is  left  after  the  separation  ol 

is  called  the  svod.    fmperb!  orders  for  »  day  F  accidental  slough  m  a  healdiy  person,  and 

such  as  military  ordew  during  a  campaign  are  is  merely  a  healthy  granuIaUng  surface  tendingto 

catfed  prikases.  dcatrwation.    Its  edges  shelve  gently  down  to  the 
base,  and  arc  scarcely  harder  than  the  adjacent 

Ukiab,  u-kia,  Cal.,  city,  county-seat  of  healthy  skin.  Their  surface  near  the  borders 
Mendocino  County;  on  the  Russian  River,  and  is  of  a  purplish  blue  tint  where  the  young  epi- 
on  the  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  railroad;  dermis  modifies  the  color  of  the  healing  granu- 
about  120  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco.  It  lations  and  within  this  the  granulations  have  ft 
was  founded  in  1857'  It  is  in  an  agricultural  deeper  hue  than  those  at  the  centre,  being  most 
and  stock-raising  regioiL  The  industries  are  vascular  where  the  cuticle  is  being  chiefly  de- 
connected  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  and  ship-  vcloped.  The  discharge  from  such  an  ulcer  ig 
ment  of  farm  products^  iiops,  and  fruit.  Con-  healthy  or  laudable  pus.  The  only  treatment 
siderable  lumber  and  hve-stock  are  shipped  to  required  Is  a  little  dry  lint,  if  there  is  mucb 
other  markets.  The  educational  institutions  are  discharge,  or  the  water  dressing,  if  the  sore  il 
a  high  school  opened  in  1891  three  public  comparatively  dry.  When  the  grantilations  are 
schools,  and  one  parish  school.  It  has  one  state  too  luxuriant  they  must  be  touched  with  nitrate 
bank,  which  has_a  capital  of  $350,000,  and  one  of  silver  and  dressed  with  dry  lint 
private  bank.  Pop.  (1896)  1,627;  (iQOo)  Inflammatory  ulcers  differ  less  tiian  most 
1.850;   (i')io)  2,136.  kinds    from    healthy    ulcers.    They    Commonly 

Ukraine,    flTcrBn    or    oo-kran'    (from    the  arise  from  sotne  trifling  injurr,  such  as  a  blow 

Russian  and  Polish  nkrahia,  "the  frofitier»),  the  o^  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin,  which  to.a  healthy 

local  name  for  the  extcnsivi  frontier  region  be-  P"^"  ^""'^  have  done  no  harm      Their  most 

twien    Poland    and    Russia,   now    forming   the  common  seat  is  on  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  or 

Russian  governments  of  Kief,  Chernigof,   Po-  f'\   The  surface  is  red  and  bleeds  easily;  the 

dolsk,  Kharkof,  and  Pohava.    It  iswatered  by  {J'scharge  is  fhm  and  watery;  the  edges  irregu- 

the   Dnieper,  which   intersects   it  in  a   winding  lar  or  shreddy;  and  the  surrounding  skin  shows 

course  from  north  to  south  a  red  tinge,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  hot  and  achmg 

'  sensation.    This  ulcer  most  commonly  occurs  in 

Ula'dislas,  kings  of  Poland.    There  were  the  infirm  and  old,  the  ill-fed,  and  overworked 

seven  monarchs  of  this  name.  Hence  constitutional  treatment,  good  diet,  and 
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complete  rest  (with  elevation  of  the  limb)  are  Ul'filaa,  D^bilu,  or  Wnlfilaa,  bbhop  of 
here  denwnded  in  addition  to  water  dressing  or  the  Goths:  b.  north  of  the  Danube  3"  ;  d-  Con- 
lead  lotion  applied  warm.  Senile  ulcers  usuallj  stantinopte  381.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  by 
present  very  little  discharge,  exhibit  granula-  Ensebius  of  Nicomedia,  probably  at  Antwch, 
tions  of  a  rusty  red  tint,  and  are  surrounded  by  in  341;  and  though  his  native  langriage  was 
a  dusky  red  area.  Nourishing  food,  wine,  bariL  Gothic,  be  learned  to  speak  and  write  Giedc 
and  the  mineral  acids  are  here  required,  ana  and  Latin.  Like  all  the  Goths  he  was  an  Ariai^ 
Opium  in  small  repeated  doses  is  often  serrice-  and  was  called  to  Constantinople  by  the  Em- 
ablc.  The  local  treatment  must  be  of  a  stimu-  peror  Theodosius  shortly  before  his  death  to 
lating  nature,  and  in  bad  cases  strapping  the  attend  a  conference  or  controversy  on  dixpatcd 
leg  daily,  with  a  mixture  of  resin  ointment  and  matters  of  faith.  His  claim  to  renown  is  based 
Peruvian  balsam  spread  on  strips  of  lint  is  rec-  upon  the  fact  that  be  translated  into  his  own 
ommended.  Strumous  or  scrofulous  ulcers  usu-  tongue  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of 
ally  occur  as  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  in-  the  Books  of  Kings,  which  he  deemed  too  war> 
nammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  like  for  bis  inflammable  Goths.  He  seems  to 
lymphatic  glands.  They  most  commonly  occur  have  invented  the  Gothic  alphabet,  which  is  cvi- 
in  the  neck,  groins,  cheeks,  scalp,  and  the  nei^-  denlly  based  on  the  Greek,  He  employed  the 
borhood  of  the  larger  joints.  The  discharge  is  Septua^int  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Gredc 
thin  and  of  a  greemsh-jrellow  tint.  These  ulcers  text,  different  from  the  received  text  fo'  the 
are  seldom  very  sensitive  or  painful.  The  gen-  New.  His  translation  is  faithful,  but  not  slavish, 
cral  treatment  must  be  that  recommended  for  It  was  generally  used  by  the  Goths  who  mi- 
constftutional  scrofula.  Iodine  in  some  form  or  grated  to  Spain  and  Ital/,  but  the  Gothic  lao- 
Other  is  the  best  local  application.  A  poultice  guage  baring  died  out  in  southern  Europe  it 
of  bruised  and  warmed  seaweed  is  ■  veiy  popu-  was  entirely  lost,  and  only  some  fragments  have 
lar  remedy;  but  there  i«  ^babiy  nothing  so  been  preserved.  These  consist  of  the  greater 
efficacious  as  tincture  of  iodine  dihited  with  part  of  the  Gospels  and  epistles  of  Saint  Pav^ 
water  till  it  causes  onl^  a  slight  discomfort,  and  fragments  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  of  a  psalm, 
applied  three  or  four  times  a  dajr.  There  are  editions  of  Gabelentz  and  Lobe 
Ofcaborg.  oo^y^-a-borg,  Russia,  a  town  in  ^^l^fj^J^hliL?  i^'S^to^ 
the  grand  d«by  oi  Finland,  capital  of  a  govern-  ^f^'^  "'?*.','  PA?'  5ir^i^??^Jc 
ment  of  the  same  nam^  at  the  mouth  of  the  student  of  phdology.  See  Gotbk;  Goths. 
Uleii,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ulke,  Henry,  American  painter:  b.  Frank- 
Bothnia,  498  miles  by  rail  north  of  Heleingfors.  enstein,  Prussia,  sg  Jan.  1821.  He  was  edn- 
It  has  some  manufactures,  and  carries  on  a  trade  cated  in  Breslaji,  and  studied  painting  under 
in  timber,  butter,  grain,  etc  Wach  in  Berlin  (1842-*).  In  1851  he  came  to 
TTi.__  *!.•  i-,..«.4  1,..^  ■«.,  «-  -r-A^^.  the  United  States  and  established  a  studio  in 
Ule™,  Iht  Ie.n.rf,  tnowmg  or  wije:  Wuhkigton,  D.  C,  where  he  became  wU 
collective  rame  ot  the  body  ot  theologians  ^^^^  ^         «     ;     .dniible  portrait  pamler.    Hi. 

Arabic  md  the  plural  form  of  aim  learned,  j  ^  j,  .  s„„,  Staiton,  Gens.  Raw- 
wise.  The  U  ema  constitute  the  legal  and  j  u-  V-  .  tii  •  j  c  ■„.,»-  u^^t^  n-w^  T^.nr. 
dicial  class  and  are  interpreters  of  the  Koi^n  i^"''i^',^"i''t>VTt,;/F?i!;  ^tt  F  R™«' 
and  of  the  Uws  derived  therefrom;  they  are  in  ^™'^^t'  V^,  ^i^^^'i^^J''  ^-  ^"' "■ 
Islam  in  a  measure  the  counterpart  of  a  hier-  ^'l^j'''^'  ^f^  **,?"  "««>.ent  men.  _  _ 
arch>  In  a  Christian  monarchy,  and  are  the  .  VUoa,  ool-yfl  a,  Antomo  de,  Spanish  scien- 
principal  check  upon  the  irresponsible  power  of  tist  and  naval  officer:  b.  Seville,  Spain,  12  Jan. 
the  sorereign.  Every  Mohammedan  city  has  a  i?io;  d.  near  Cadiz,  Spam,  5  July  I7!)S-  He 
body  01  Uleraa,  but  the  most  renowned  are  the  entered  the  navy  when  very  young  and  in  173S 
Ulema  of  Constantinople,  of  Mecca,  and  of  the  was  appointed  with  Jorge.  Juan  a  member  of 
Azhai  University  of  Cairo.  The  Uleraa  of  Tur-  the  French  scientific  expedition  to  Pera  They 
key  have  the  best  organization,  and  enjoy  many  were  engaged  for  nine  years  in  making  surveys 
privileges  and  immunities.  The  classes  of  of  the  country,  and  in  studying  the  history  and 
echolar,  and  officials  among  the  Ulema  are:  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  upon  which 
the  ImSras,  or  readers  of  the  public  prayers  in  they  made  a  secret  report  to  the  Spanish  50V- 
the  mosques ;  the  Muftis  or  doctors  of  the  law,  emment.  This  document  is  of  great  historical 
who  act  either  as  advocates  or  as  assessors  in  value  as  showing  the  abuses  which  later  resulted 
the  courts;  the  Kadis  or  Moilas,  who  are  the  >«  the  Revolution  and  was  later  published  in 
regular  judges;  they  are  subordinate  to  two  English  under  the  title 'Secret  Information  Con- 
Chief  Kadis,  one  for  the  European,  the  other  for  ceming  America'  (i8z6).  Ullog  was  captured 
the  Asiatic  provinces :  over  them  all  presides  the  by  the  British  on  his  return  trip  in  1744,  but  was 
Sheikh-ul-Islam,  spiritual  head,  under  the  shortly  released  and  returning  to  Spain  became 
caliph,  of  orthodox  Mohammedanism,  and  prominent amongSpanishsdentista.  Hefounded 
supreme  judge  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  tlie  first  metallurgical  laboratory  in  Spain  and 
__  e  t;  ^'^^  established  the  observatory  at  Cadiz.  He 
Ulex,  See  Fueze.  ^as  appointed  to  various  pohtical  offices  of  im- 
TTlerit*.  a  mineral  occurring  in  white,  portance,  and  in  i?66-8  was  governor  of  Louis- 
crudely  spherical  masses  composed  of  fine  fibres,  "Mf.  He  published:  'Relaci6n  historica  dd 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soft  and  light,  yaje.  f  la  America  meridional'  (l?*) ;  and 
its  hardness  being  only  1,  and  specific  gravity  'Noticias  Amcncanas'  {1772). 
1.65.  It  is  a  hydrous  sodium  and  calcium  bo-  Ulloa,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  soldier  and 
rate,  NaCaB.0..8HiO.  It  occurs  In  large  explorer  in  the  New  World ;  d.  about  1540.  He 
quantities   in   Chile   and   Argentina,   also   abun-  accompanied   Cortes   (q.v.)    in  the  conquest  of 
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three  ships,  one  of  which  he  lost  in  bqd  weather.  He    subaequentk    settled    in    New    York,    but 

he  sailed  from  Acapuico  for  the  Gulf.    He  was  in  1884  removed  to  Italy.    His  best  known  pjc- 

the  first  to  establish  the  fact  that  Lower  Cali'  tures  include:    'In  the  Land  of  Promise^ ;  'The 

fomia  is  a  peninsula.    He  ascended  to  the  upper  Glass  Blowers' ;  'The  Wood  Engraver' ;  *The 

waters  of  the  Gulf,  explored  the  western  coast  Carpenter';  'The  Waifs';  <A  Dutch.  Typeset- 

of  the  peninsula,  and  reached,  by  some  accounts  ter' ;  and  'Washing  of  Feet  in  the  Venice  Ca- 

lat.  30    30'  N.,  by  others  ody  38°.    Statements  thedral.'     Died,  New  York  15  May  1908. 
as  to  his  death  are  conflicting.  Ulrici,  ool-r«t'se,  HemMum,  German  phi- 

Ulm,  oolm,  Germany,  town  of  Wiirtem-  losopher  and  critic:  b,  Pforte,  Saxony,  23  March 
berg,  45  miles  south-southeast  of  Stuttgart,  on  1806;  d.  Halle,  Prussia,ii  Jan.  1884.  Hestudied 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  both  sides  law,  but  from  1829  gave  himself  to  philosophical 
of  the  Blau,  here  crossed  by  five  bridges.  A  study  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
bridge  across  the  Danube  connects  with  Neu-  the  University  of  Halle  in  1834.  He  published 
Ulni.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  'Characteristics  of  Ancient  His  tonography' 
being  provided  with  imporbnt  defenses  on  both  (1883)  ;  'History  of  Poetic  Art  in  Greece* 
sides  of  the  Danube.  It  is  an  old  town,  irregu-  (1835)  ;  'Treatise  on  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 
larly  built,  with  narrow,  winding  streets.  Jt  has  Art'  (1839),  a  work  much  prized  hy  Shake- 
Ik  cathedral  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  with  spire  spearian students ;  'Onthe  Principle  and  Method 
530  feet  high,  completed  in  1890;  manufactures  of  Hegel's  Philosophy'  {1841)  -  'Ground  Prin- 
of  machinery,  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  leather,  ciples  of  Philosophy'  (1845);  'Systemof  Logic' 
paper,  brassware,  etc.;. and  an  important  trade.  (1852);  'Glauben  und  WJssen'  (1858):  'God 
Ulm  was  long  an  imperial  free  town.  It.  forms  and  Nature'  (1862);  *God  and  Man'  (1866); 
an  important  military  position,  and  its  posses-  etc 

won  has  been  keenly  contested  in  wery  great         Ul'.ter,  Ireland,  the  moat  northerly  of  the 

European   war.    The   capitulation  of  Ulm.    i?  four  provinces  comprehending  the.  counties  of 

Oct   itos,  was  the  turning-pomt  of  the  cam-  Antrim,  Armagh,  (^yan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fer- 

paign  of  Austerliti.  managh,  Londonderiy,  Moraghan,  and  Tyrona. 

Uhna'cese,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  Are^  8,613  square  miles.      Pop.  about  1,700,00^ 

igroup  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order  Urlicacea,  See  lao^Na 
hut  later  separated  as  a  distinct  family.    The  XJlthna  Thole,  lil'tl-ma  thu'le.    SeeTBCU. 

Xn  iMum,    Albert,    American    author    and  of  "East  Anglian  Railway  Company  vs.  Eastern 

stockbroker:  b.  New  Yoric  2  July  :86i.    Hewas  Counties     Railway    Company'     (n     Common 

?aduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Bench,  775).    It  denotes  the  act  or  contract  of 

ork  in   i88i,  and  has  been  a  rtember  of  the  a  corporation  beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  from  iBgo.    He  has  ^  jn  its  charter.    It  is  variously  applied  to:  its 

published      'Frederick     Struthers     Romance'  authoriied  acts  performed  in  an  unauthorized 

<i88());    'Chaperoned'    (1894)  ;    'A  Landmark  manner ;  its  authorized  acts  performed  by  agents 

History  of  New  York'    (1901)  I   'New  Yorks  ©f  the  corporation  unauthorized  so  to  act;  to 

Historic  Sites'    (190a).  positively  illegal  acts  of  the  corporation;  but 

Ulna.    See  Arm  ;  Osimlocy.  most  specifically  to  its  contracts  to  perform  acts 

tnpuffliB,    fil-pT-a'nug,    DomitiDs.    Roman  for  'Which   it  is   unempowered   in  its  charter. 


jurist:  b.  Tyr^  Phffinicia,  about  170  a.d.    His  The  general  rule  is  Aat  1 

public  life  at  Rome  began  under  Septimius  Sev-  cannot  be  enforced,  and  any  stockholder  or  cred- 

erus  first  as  assessor  to  the  prrrtor  (Papinian),  "or  can  bring  restraining  suits  against  the  cor- 

and  afterward  as  prafectus  pT<etori  .under  Aieit-  poration. 

ander  Severus  (222).  He  was  murdered  he-  Ultnmarine,  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  whose  adviser  and  blue  pigment  originally  obtained  hy  powdering 
mouthpiece  he  had  been,  by  the  Prxtorian  guard  and  washing  the  rare  mineral  lapis-Iazuli.  It  iS 
which  he  commanded  (228).  He  was  a  volum-  now  made  by  heating  to  bright  redness  mixtures 
inous  writer  and  extracts  from  his  writings  of  aluminum  siUcate  (china  clay  or  kaolin),  so- 
form  one  third  of  the  'Pandects*  of  Justinian,  dium  carbonate,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  wash- 
who  makes  3,462  extracts  from  Ulpian.  His  ing,  powdering,  and  sifting  the  product  It  ia 
dhief  works,  'Ad  Edictum'  and  *Ad  Sabinura,*  aupposed  to  be  a  compound  of  silicates  and  poly- 
arc  only  extant  in  fragments.  Consult;  Hugo,  sulphides.  Largely  used  in  dyeing,  calico  print- 
'Titnli  ex  Coipore  Uipiani'  (1834)  ;  and  Abdy  ing,  ia  coloring  soaps  and  as  a  paint  pigment 
and  Walker,  'The  Commentaries  of  Gaius  and  Ultramon'tane  and  UltramwitanlBm,  terms 
the  Rules  of  Ulptan.>  used   originally   in  France  to  designate   certain 

Ul'rlc,  Saint,  German  mediaeval  bishop:  b'.  policies,  teachings,   and  tendencies  -  favored  by 

Augsburg  about  8go;   d.   4  July  973,     He  was  the  Church  ultra  mantes,  across  the  Alps,  and 

appointed  bishop  of  Augsburg  923,  and  made  a  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Gallicao  Church  : 

great  reputation   as  a   prelate  and  patriot    He  later,   Ultramontanism  was   used  to   denote   the 

retired  from  his  see  during  his  latter  years  and  whole    theological    system   of   the    Church    o( 

died  in  the  habit  and  cell  of  a  Benedictine.    Con-  Rome  and  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility, 

suit,  Gerhard,  'Monumenta.'  Since  the  Vatican  Council  Ultramontanism   is 

inrich,  iU'rlk,  Charles  Frederic,  American  no  longer  an  issue  within  the  fold  of  the  Roman 

artist:  b.  New  York   18  Oct,   1858     He  began  Catholic  Church :  by  the  decrees  of  that  council 

the    study    of    his    profession    at    Cooper    In-  1"=    distinction    between    Ultramonttnism   and 

atitnte  and  the  National  Academy.    In  1879  he  Roman    Catholicism    is    done    away.    See   also 

was  awarded  a  medal  at  Munich,  where  he  had  Rkugioos  Sects. 
been  a  Dupil  under  notable  artists  for  some  time.  Ulngh    Beg,    ooloogh    bilg    f^    Bdgh). 
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Mongol  astronomer:  b.  1394;  d.  T449.    He  was  who  swam  to  Ogy^a,  the  island  of  the  nytnpli 

the  grandson  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane  (q.v.)  J  Calypso,  where  for  seven  years  be  had  to  remain. 

rovemed  western  Turkestan  as  regent  for  hia  The  gods  at  last  interfercfl,  and  Calypso  suffered 

fether    Shah    Rokh,   while   the   latter   was   era-  him  to  depart  on  a  raft  built  by  himself.    Posei- 

ployed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  southern  don  raised  a  storm  and  sunk  hi5  raft.     Ulysses 

half  of  the  empire,  and  succeeded  in  1447  to  the  swam  to  Ehe  island  of  the  Ph^acians,  where  King 

imperial  throne  on  his  fether's  death.     He  built  Alcinous   hospitably   entertained   bim,   and   sent 

at  Samarcand  an  observator;  where  he  prepared  him  home  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of 

tables  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  plaiKts,  and  com-  30  years.    He  found  his  palace  besieged  by  a  set 

piled  tiie  first  oripnal  star-catalogue  since  Ptol-  of   insolent   suitors   for   the   hand   of   his   wife 

eoiy,  re-determinmg  the  position  of  gga  fixed  Penelope,    With  the  aid  of  his  son  Telemachus 

stars.    This  catalogue  was  edited  in  England  by  he  put  the  suitors  to  death.    A  portion  of  his 

Hyde  in  1665  ('Tabulx  Longitndinis  et  Latitu-  adventures  forms  the  theme  of  Stephen  Phillips^ 

dinis,'  etc.)  and  by  Baily  in  1843  (VoL  XIII.  of  striking  blank  verse  play  'Ulysses'  (190s) ;  and 

the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  'Memoirs').  Tennyson's  noble   'Ulysses*   is  also  concerned 

tnula'tion,  the  howling,  shrieking  and  '^''^  t*"  I'^c  of  the  Greek  hero. 
cries  that  are  a  characteristic  symptom  of  cer-  Uma,  oo'ma,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
tain  morbid  states  of  mind  produced  sometimes  consort  of  the  god  Siva.  She  is  also  usual!/ 
by  great  religious  excitement,  or  resulling  from  designated  under  the  names  of  Kali,  Durga, 
h^teria.  Such  phenomena  were  frequent  in  the  Devi  (q.v.),  Parvati,  Bhavani,  etc  This  god- 
Middle  A^s  during  the  prevalence  of  mental  dess  is  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  India;  but 
epidemics  involving  great  communities,  and  they  the  text-book  of  her  worshippers  is  the  *DevJma- 
are  not  rare  in  modem  times  in  seasons  of  re-  hatmya,'  or  "the  majesty  of  Devi' — a  portion  .of 
ligious  revival.  The  cries  arc  mere  shrieks,  or  the  "Markandeya  Purana,"  in  which  are  detailed 
ttiey  resemble  or  are  imitaiive,  of  the  cries  of  the  martial  feats  of  the  goddess.  These  con- 
animals —  the  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  the  sisted  chiefly  in  the  destruction  by  her  of  two 
mewing  of  catB.  A  notable  case  of  this  nervous  demons,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha,  who  had  en- 
affection  was  that  of  an  Oxford  family  of  five  dangered  the  existence  of  the  god  Brahman; 
sisters  who,  subject  to  a  hysterical  disorder,  in  her  victory  over  the  demon  Mahisha,  or  Ma- 
howled  or  barked  tike  a  dog.  About  the  same  hishasura,  who  having  conquered  all  the  gods, 
period.  In  France,  a  whole  community  ot  nuns,  had  expelled  them  from  heaven ;  and  the  defeat 
all  at  the  same  hours,  and  for  several  hours  of  the  army  of  Chadna  and  Munda.  She  is  often 
together,  would  mew  like  cats:  the  cat-ccm*  represented  holding  the  severed  head  of  Chanda 
cert  did  not  cease  till  the  nuns  were  threat-  in  her  hand,  with  the  heads  of  his  soldiers 
ened  with  flagellation  by  the  police  {Zimmer-  formed  into  a  wreath  about  her  neck,  and  their 
mann,  'Solitude,*  VoL  II.).  bands  spread  into  a  covering  for  her  loins.    The 

Ulyiaea,  fi-lis'6r    (Gr.  'OXiwwrft,    Olymus,  worship  of  Kali  (the  Black),  to  which  the  nar- 

■the    hater";    Lat    UUxes),   Greek  hero.     He  rative  (of  her  victory  over  Chanda  and  Munda) 

was  king  of  the  island  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Anticlea  ''a*  P.ven   nse,  is   considered   by  the   Hindus 

and  Laertes.    He  sailed  with   12  ships  in  the  themselves     as     embodying    the    principle    of 

Greek    expedition    against    Troy.     During    the  'Umas,»  or  darkness.     She  is  represented  as  d(s 

Trojan  war   (q.v.)   he  was  noted  for  his  elo-  liBhting  in  the  sUughter  of  her  foes,  though 

quence,  sagacity,  and  prudence.     He  was  there-  capable  of  kmdlier  feeling  to  her  fnends.     She 

fore  often  chosen  for  the  services  of  a  spy.    After  "-  however,  styled  the  Black  Goddess  of  Terror, 

Achilles' death,  he  received  that  chieftain's  armor,  frequenting  cemeteries,  and  presidmg  over  ter- 

the  award  driving  Ajax  mad.    But  he  is  best  nble  sprites,  fond  of  bloody  sacrifices ;  and  her 

known  through   the   series  of  adventures   and  worship  ttkjng  pi«e  in  the  darkest  mght  of  the 

misfortunea  which  *e  enmity  of  Poseidon  com-  month.    Mas  Muller  develops  the  myth  of  Urn* 

peUed  him  to  undergo  during  the  ten  years  of  '"to  one  of  those  solar  raytbs  suggested  to  the 

his  return  to  'far-seen  nxiy  Ithaca.*    This  re-  primitive  mind  by  the  most  famihar  of  astronom- 

tnm  is  the  anbject  of  Homer's  'Odyssey'  (q.v.).  «=>!  phaiomena. 

Odysseus,  according  to  Homer,  was  thrown  upon  UmatiSa,  fl-m^-tJI'a.     See  Shabaptian  In- 

the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  counti?  of  djans. 

Ae  Lotophagi.  and  of  the  Cyclopes,  in  Sicily.         UmatUU  River,  Oregon,  a  southern  afflu- 

Polyphemus  sei«d  him,  with  his  compamons.  ^„t  „f  ^j^  Columbia  River,  rising  >n  the  Blue 

SIX  of  whom  he  devoured   (see  Polyphemus);  Mountains,  and  after  a  west  ancTnorth westerly 

but  the  priBce,  having  intoxicated  h.m  ^nd  put  ^^^^^    ^f-    ^out    150   miles    through    Umatilla 

out  his_one  eye,  escaped  from  the  cave.    .«^lus,  bounty  uniting  with  the  Columbia  at  Umatilla 

whose  island  he  visited,  gave  him  a  bag  of  wintfa  village  on  the  boundary  between   Oregon  and 

\t   t!L"^^'"™-^"'^-Ji?    "jnP^n'ons    c^^iled  WasSing.on.     Pendletonf  the  capital  of  Tlmatilla 

ward  he  reached  a  land  inhabited  by  cannibal         Umbagog,  um-ba  gog,  a  lake,  the  greater 

giants,  the  Lsestrygones.  from  whom  he  escaped  P^^t  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Coos  County,  and 

with  only  one  ship,     Then  he  was  dirown  upon  Part  m  Oxford  County,  Maine.     It  is  about  nine 

the  i^nd  Mtea,  where  Circe  changed  his  com-  n"  "  long  and   from  one  to  one  and  one  half 

panioDB    into    swine.     Subsequently    he    passed  tniles  wide.     Its  outlet  is  a  short  stream  which 

along  the  coast  of  the   Sirens  and  escaped  the  enters  Richardson  Lake,  in  Maine.     The  scenery 

Bjorstcr  ScyM   (who   aeiiod   some  of  his  men,  around    Umbagog    is    most    beautiful,    and    its 

however)    and    the    whirlpool    Charybdis.        In  waters   are   well   stocked   with   trout   and   other 

Sicily  his  companions  killed  the  sacred  oxen  of  hsh.    It  is  a  favorite  resort  tor  sportsmen. 
the  sun,  for  whtcki  Zeus  destroyed  his  ship  by         Un^balla,  £m-bjira,  or  ArabUi,  India.    See 

lightning,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  Ambala.  ..,  . 
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UHBELUFERA  _  UHBKELLA-BIRD 

Umbellif'crse,  an  order  of  herbs  and  a  tew  ierric  oxide,  and  also  increasing  the  percentage 
shrubs  popularly  known  as  the  parsley  family,  of  red-brown  manganese  oxide.  The  pigment  is 
The  species,  of  which  about  I^oo  have  been  de-  now  called  burnt  umber.  Raw  umber  is  not  sub- 
scribed and  grouped  in  appro ximateFy  aoo  gen-  ject  to  adulteration,  but  a  ferruginous  peat  or 
era,  are  most  abundant  in  the  North  Temperate  brown  coal  from  near  Cologne  is  sometime* 
and  Arctic  lones.  Many  species  are  also  char-  substituted  for  it 
acteristic  of  high  altitudes  in  more  equatorial 
latitudes.    The  most  notable  feature  of  the  order 

is  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  umbels,  „„i,;i;„„„    „,  _      i\  .  j  iu      i      _»     _i.-  i.  -" 

n.i.1,-1.  ^i.or-..i.,i™  r,.,-i,.  \%^  ti,_  ...»;..     Tui  umbilicus,  or  navel)  and  the  placenta,  which  ts 

Wtiicn  cnaracterize  nearly  aii  the  species.     Ine     _«_„i j   *_   .i,.  ;„_ c_.     _t  .^i.     . i 

«rT,i,.i=  ^,-M  nf*.^  ~,™..«.,«j.j    »!,,»;>   ,u,^  -.-  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the.matenHl 

»t^' erof  ™x7rs  cSd"\,SiS  z-'tJir:^'z  »? UbS'«s.i^"? j 

Tt,.^»<„r».  ,«  .„™,=,;,r,-=  .;^„i»  K.,t  ™.»^ii^  pe  centre  of  the,  two  umbilical  juteries  wind- 


The  leaves  are  sometimes  simple  but  generally    ]°1  fZTl-f/.^^JS;  JT^*.  .^     r  JI  ™ 
comDOund.   and   nsnallv   contan    resinous   suli    .'"S.^.""  '«*?  *"  "^^^  ^""<*  !*"=  '"""    Con''!?? 


X^^=^^-«?n   "Tl'^  n^^'i'   "h"™?    '"S:  t'*  the  nsHal  course,  the  veins  convey  arterial 

«??h!  in^SIf  ^    ^  ^  ^\V1  '^!'"''f^"'^*'9  blood  to  the  fatus,  ^d  the  arteries  return  venous 

t  ^  '^f   ;?^     spec.es  and  cither  give  or  assist  ^j^^  (^jj,^  p]^ct^u.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom, 

SL«Sr  Sn^™^^  *'-^^.i,    fS^    ™  i"^™  !'n<l  it'  respiration  fairly  established,  the  um- 

Sf™Ji«w«  ^^ft^1^i,M^?^^I^U■:?,T'S  biHcal  cord  is  tied,  and  divided  near  the  navel, 

S7'«^an«y  S'orS's  iii  fen^dS  Lli^  S  '^''"T''^^^J^'  ^'^'"'  "*  "^"^ 

These  fast  two  species  and  several  others,  such  '^^^f  T'-    See  Obsietwcs. 
as  parsley,  caraway,  coriander,  and  celery  (qq.v.)  Um'bra,  the  Latin  word  meaning  shadow, 

are  popularly  used  for  flavoring  culinary  prepa-  was  for  the  ancient  Romans  a  person  wtro  at- 

rations,  such  as  salads,  soups,  sauces,  and  dress^  tended  a  feast  uninvited  b/  the  hogt  but  as  conv 

ings.    The  stems  of  celery  have  been  greatly  Panimi  of  one  that  was  mvited,  whom  he  fol- 

enlargedbycaltivation,and  are  among  the  most  J<=wed  as  his  shadow;  this  parasites  duty  wm  to 

esteemed  salads  both  in  America  and  Euo^b.  J?ush  at  the  jokes  of  his  patron.    In  astronomy 

Several  umbellifers  have  become  important  r«ot  t^f,  black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  was  first 

crops    in    temperate    climates.    Of    these    Hn  called  umbra  by  Dawes ;  he  limited  the  deaigna- 

parsnip    and    the   carrot   are  the  best  known  *'<>">  nucleus  to  thc_  patch  of  deeper  blackness 

In  America,  but  several  others  are  cultivated  ia  sometimes  noticed   in  the   umbra,  thougn  the 

Europe,  Asia   and   southern  Africa,    Some  of  whole  of  the  darker  area  is  often  called  nucleus: 

these,  such  M  aldrret  (Sium  tisarum),  and  cher-  The  fringe  of  lighter  shade  surrounding  a  sun- 

vil  iCharophyilum  bulbosam),  are  occasionally  epot   is   called  penumbra.    In  ichthyology,  _the 

cultivated  in  American  gardens.     Many  of  the  solitary  genus  Umbr^dce  comprises  two  speaes: 

ipecies,  including  those  now  cultivated  as  escii-  V.  kramen,  a  small  fish  three  or  four  mchea  long, 

lents,  were  formerly  considered  to  have  medic-  found  in  stagTiant  pools  in  Austria  and  Hut^ary; 

inal  properUes,  but  except  in  a  few  cases  such  and  (7.  iimi,  rather  amaUer,  locally  distributed 

as  fennel  and  anise,  they  have  .been  discarded  «i  tne  United  States;  its  common  name  is  dog- 

and  in  these  cases  they  are  now  used  merely  to  ^^  or  mud-fish. 

disguise  the  unpleasant  flavors  of  other  drugs.  Umbrellt,  as  its  name  implies,  an  inetni* 
Formerly-,  also,  many  were  reputed  harmful  and  ment  for  casting  shade.  Tliey  were  introduced 
even  poisonous  when  eaten  by  man  and  animals,  from  Asiatic  countries,  where  they  are  of  great 
Among  these  was  the  parsnip.  The  11]  repute  anti/jnity,  and  are  nsed  as  protectors  from  the 
has  been  completely  dispelled  m  most  cases,  but  sun's  rays,  rather  than  from  rain.  They  were 
stil!  clings  to  celery  and  parsnip;  the  former  brought  to  England  from  Italy  in  the  early  part 
being  reputed  poisonous  to  certain  Individuals;  of  the  iSth  century,  and  later  came  into  general 
the  latter  at  certain  seasons.  Some  of  the  un-  use,  being' employed  by  ladies,  but  scorned  bjr 
cultivated  species  are  still  under  ban  in  some  men  as  effeminate,  until  Jonas  Hanway,  an  ec- 
sections  of  the  count:y_  but  not  in  others.  3e-  centric  traveler,  demonstrated  its  utility  as  a 
Bides  the  genera  mentioned,  the  following  are  protection  from  rain.  They  soon  came  into  uni- 
among  the  most  important:  Critkmitm,  Archan-  versal  us&  The  general  construction  of  um- 
KtlKO,  CoHopodinm,  SmymiuM,  IJevislKMnt,  brellas  has  changed  little  in  the  thousands  of 
Eryngium,  and  Prangot.  Botanically  the  order  years  it  has  been  known,  the  ancient  Chinese 
has  been  found  diflicnlt  to  arrange  satisfactorily,  patterns  being  adopted  by  the  Europeans.  Gloria 
Coulter  and  Rose  have  described  the  Aii»erican  or  alpaca  in  the  common  grades  and  silk  in  the 
species;  De  Cindolle,  Koch,  Sprengel,  Engler  finer  ones  have  been  substituted  for  the  oiled 
and  other  Europeans  have  also  devoted  mudi  at-  paper  once  used  for  the  covering,  while  grooved 
tention  to  this  large  order.  steel  ribs  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bamboo. 
Umber,  an  olive-brown  earthypigment  that  rattan,  or  oak  ones.  English  manufactories  con- 
becomes  redder  when  heated.  Tliis  earth  is  ^^°^  the  largest  output  of  the  article  and  mam- 
found  in  several  localities;  the  best  variety  has  tarn  a  general  excellence  of  quality 
come  for  some  time  past  from  Cyprus  and  goes  ^  ^he  industry  was  introduced  .into  the  United 
by  the  name  of  Turkish  umber.  Raw  umber  States  about  1800,  but  did  not  assurne  importar^ 
is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  semi-opaque,  per-  """1  1865.  _  At  the  present  time  the  capital  in- 
fectly  durable  m  water  or  oil,  and  does  not  in-  1''^''°  ">  't^ '"  t"'^  country  is  estimated  at 
jure  any  other  good  pigment  with  which  it  may  ?3,ooo,ooo  and  the  approximate  total  of  umbrellas 
be  mixed.  It  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  oxides  manufactured  at  9flOO,ooo  per  annum.  American 
of  iron  and  manganese  with  13  to  14  per  cent  of  umbrellas  excel  in  finish,  neatness,  and  compact- 
silica,    together .  with   small    amounts   of   Hm^  ness. 

magnesia,    alumina,    water,    etc.    When   highly         Utnbrella-lHTd,    an     extraordinary    South 

heated  alt  the  water  is  drawn  off,  causing  a  American  forest-bird  iCefikatoptenu  omalus)  of 

change  in  the  brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide  to  led  the  family  CoHngida,  which  takes  its  name  fron 
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UHBKELLA-TREE  —  UNAL  ASKA 

Its  remarkable  crest  of  feathers,  the  shafts  of  gaUant  struggle  against  Rome,  and  were  finalljr 

which,  according  to  Wallace,  radiate  on  all  sides,  overthrown  at  Sentinum  (2gs  b.c). 

reaching  beyond  the  tip  of  Oie  bill  and  forming  UnJaut,  oomlowt,  in  philology,  a  modifi- 

a  dome  or  parasol  aboui  four  inches  in  diameter,  nation  of  vowels;  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  one 

The  resemblance  of  this  ornament  to  a  helmet-  syllable  through  the  influence  of  an  a,  an  i,  or 

plume  has  led  to  the  name 'dragopn-bird.*    An-  a  „  in  the  syllable  immediately  following.    It 

other  curious    feature    is    a    cylindrical    fleshy  is    common    in    Teutonic    languages  — German, 

process,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pendent  from  Scandinavian   and    Anglo-Saxon ;    traces   of   it 

tlie  front  of  the  neck,  and  clothed  with  over-  remain  in  English,  as  in  the  plurals  of  man 

lappmg  feathers.    This  bird  is  about  the  sim  (men),    brother     (brethren),    mouse     (mice), 

of  a  crow  and  glossy  bUck  with  a  blue  gloss  on  goose    (geese),  etc.     In  German   the   umlaut  U 

the  crest.    It  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  seen  in  the  frequent  change  of  a,  o  and  «  to 

In  the  Andinc  region  occurs  a  second  species  „_  o,  u,  as  Mann,  Manner;  Solm,  Sohne;  Kraut, 

(CpendMiger)  with  a  much  longer  dewlap;  and  Kr'duter. 

in  Central  America  a  third    (C.  elabricplis)   in  tt '.  i.  i   -i  •  i      j     r  «i     i 

which  the  throat  and  dewlap  are  naked,  except  -  Y'^^  oomnak,  an  island  of  Alaska,  one 

at  the  tip  of  the  latter,  and  colored  orange-red.  °\  "'«   ^S*-^*'?"*'?'^   ^roup   of  the   Aleutian 

These  birds  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  and  have  Islands     It  is  about  66  mdes  long  and  lo  mi  e> 

»  loud,  clear  song.    Consult:  Wallace.  'TfaveU  'f^e.    On  the  east  .sUmnak  Pass,  fire  miles 

on  the  Amazon'   (London  1853)  ;  Newton,  'Die-  7'^\'*^i^^  separates  the  island  from  Unalas^ 

tionaty  of  Birds'    (New  York  1896).  ■  1?^^    J^"  I"'"?"""  *21  ^P}"^"^  '"  '?57-  ^ 

'                     ^                      ^^'  Nikiforoff,  a  Russian.    The  island  la  of  volcanic 

Umbrella-tree,    in    eastern    America,    the  origin,  the  highest  point,  Vsevidoff,  is  a  volcano 

larger  species  of  Magnolia,  and  especially  M,  8,000  feet  high.    Other  peaks  are  also  volcanoes. 

tripetala,  or  elk-wood.    The  laiter's  great,  thin.  Just  north,  and  connected  with  Umnak  by  & 

oval  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath,  nearly  two  reef,  is  the  volcanic  island  of  Bogosloff  which 

feet  long,  and  half  as  wide,  and  radiate  from  the  was  thrown  above  water  in  1796,    On  Umnak 

ends  of  the  branches,   in  a  manner  suggestive  are  many  hot  springs,  in  one  part  the  springs 

of  the  protecting  ribs  of  an  umbrella.    It  is  a  are  boiling.     Near  Deep  Bay  there  are  springs 

tree    from   30   to   40   feet    tall,    with    irregular  whidi  vary  in  temperature.    Fossil-wood,  lignite, 

branches,  and  grows  naturally  in  shady  woods  fire-clay,  and  different  forms  of  lava  are  found 

and  in  deep  soil.    The  flowers  are  large  and  on  this  bland.    The  largest  village,   Nikolski, 

cup-shaped,  with  creamy  tinted,  thick  petals,  and  has  about  300  inhabitants.    The  chief  industriea 

renexed  petaloid  sepals,  and  have  a  disagreeable  are  catching  seal  and  fishing, 

odor.    The    tree,    nevertheless,    is    sometimes  Umpqna,  umpTcwS,  a  small  tribe  of  the 

planted  for  ornament,  being  completely  hardy  Athapascan  stock  of  North  American  Indians, 

no  farther  north  than  Pennsylvania.    The  bark  They  now  number  86  and  are  on  the  Grande 

IS  slightly  aromatic  and  tonic,  but  the  wood  is  ^^^^^  r«servaiion  in  Oregon. 

valueless.    The  ear-leafed  umbrella-free  is  M.  tt— s^:-   i-.,^  .-I'-i-      c.     a  .^,.0.. 

fraseri,    with    auricled    foliage    and    fragrant  Umntsir.  iira-rit  sfr.     See  Akritsir. 

flowers.    M.  macropkylla  is  the  great-leaved  um-  Una,  fl'n^  in  Spenser's   'Faerie  Queene', 

brella-tree.      The    pride-of-China-tree     {Melia  the  allegorical  representative  of  Truth,  which  in 

fuedaracK)     has   produced   in  4e  southwestern  this  "lovely  ladie*  shines  forth  in  all  its  purity. 

United   States    a  variety,  mnbraculifera,  which  By  her  gentle  spirit  she  tames  a  lion  (Reason), 

forms  a  regular,  dome-shaped  head  like  an  open  which  accompanies  her  through  her  distressful 

GUn-shade.  and  is  consequently  to  be  added  to  wanderings.    For     her    sake    her    companion, 

the  list  of  umbrella-trees.    The  (Queensland  um-  George,  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  slays  the  dragon, 

brella-tree  is  the  handsome  araliaceoua  Brussaia  and  after  a  period  of  painful  separation  they 

aclinophylla,  a  tree  40  feet  high;  that  of  Guitua  are  united  in  marriage. 

is  theHidwcBj  (Pari/ikm)  guineenji*.    A  screw-  UnadillB,     u-na-dll'a.     N.     Y.,     village     in 

pine,  Pandanus  odoratissimus.  is  also  known  by  Otsego  County;  on  the  "Susquehanna  River,  and 

thia  name.  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad,  about  45 

The  umbrella-pine,  or  parasol-fir,  is  a  tall  miles   northeast   of  Binghamton   and  93  miles 

evergreen   tree    (Sciadopityt   verticillala)    from  southwest  of  Albany.    It  is  in   an   agricultural 

Japan,  with  a  pyramidal  habit    Its  true  leaves  region.    The  chief  manofacturing  establishments 

are  reduced  to  minnte  scales,  and  its  apparent  are    a    flour    mill,    creameries,    machine    shop, 

glossy,  dark  foliage  is  composed  of  phyllodia,  foundry,  and  a  wagon  shop.    The  educational 

or  stems  assuming  the  functions  of  leaves,  which  institutions    are    Union    School    and    Academy, 

are   arranged   in   umbrella-like  whorls  on  the  ranked  as  a  high  school,  opened  in  189^  and 

branches.  elementary  and  primary  schools.    There  is  one 

Um-bria,  Italy,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  •'^"^    Pop.  (igio)^  i.ooc^ 

of  the  kingdom,  lying  west  of  Etruria,  and  north  Unaka  Mountama,  a  southwestern  division 

of  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  and  correspond-  o*   the   Appalachian  system,    somehmes   called 

ing  approximately  to  the  modern  province  of  ^^    Gre^t    Smoky    Mountains.    They  ,«rtend 

Perugia.    It  is  usually  described  as  extending  southward  near  the  western  boundary  of  North 

from  the  Tiber  east  to  the  Adriatic;  but  when  Carolina  and  Tennessee.    The  elevation  ofthe 

the  Umbrians  first  came  into  history  they  were  rariBe    vanes    from_  3,000   to   SflOO   feet     They 

restricted  to   the  ridges   of  the   Apennines,   the  are  well  covered  with  pine  trees  and  the  slopes 

lowland  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  from  Present  a  very  picturesque  aspect 

the  .£sis  (Esino)  to  the  Rubicon,  being  held  by  Uiialaska,     00-na-las'ka,     an     Island     of 

a  race  of  Gallic  invaders,  known  as  the  Senones.  Alaska,  one  of   the   Aleutian   Islands,   and   the 

The  Umbrians  were  subjugated  along  with  the  middle  one  of  the  Fox  Islands.    Two  Russians, 

EtniBcans.  but  toined  the  Samnites  in  their  last  Glottoff  and  Soloiroff,  with  a  small  par^  of  «d- 
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venturers,  lived  several  months  on  the  island 
the  winter  of  i?65-6.  The  island  is  often  vis- 
ited by  whalers,  sealers,  and  explorers.  It  was 
an  administrative  centre,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  Alaska.  A  naval  rendezvous 
is  at  Captain's  Bay,  at  the  Northeastern  end  of 
the  island.  The  island  is  volcnnic,  the  highest 
point,  Makushin,  5,^  feet,  smokes  constantly 
and  occasionally  it  sends  out  lava.  The  vicinity 
is  often  subject  to  earthquakes.  At  Iliuliuk 
the  thermometer  is  rarely  above  80'  in  summer 
or  below  zero  in  winter.  The  climate  is  too 
cool  for  much  vegetation.  '  Copper  and  iron 
abound.  But  few  small  animals  are  found.  The 
lai^est  town,  Unalaska,  on  Captain's  Bay,  is  an 
outfitting  station  for  ships  passing  to  and  fro 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic  oceans. 

U'nuni  ('people  down  the  river"),  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Delaware  Indians  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  occupied  the  Delaware  River  from  the 
moutb  of  the  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  boundary 
line.  They  were  sometimes  referred  lo  as  the 
Turtle  tribe,  in  allusion  to  one  of  their  totems. 

U'nui,  the  two-toed  sloth.    See  Sujxh, 

Uneanonieal  Hours,  those  hours  in  which 
it  is  not  permitted  by  law  in  England  to  celebrate 
matrimony,  namely,  the  hours  before  8  A.M.  and 
after  3  p.m.,  except  the  case  where  a  special 
license  has  been  granted.  In  the  United  States 
no  such  restriction  is  made  by  the  law. 

Unca'ria,  a  genus  of  climbing  plants  with 
hooked  spines,  of  the  order  Chinconiacie,  and 
natives  01  Uie  East  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
See  Gaubib. 

Ubcu,  iJng'kas,  Moheg^an  sachem ;  d.  about 
l68a  He  was  originally  a  war  chief  of  the 
Pequot  nation,  but  about  1634  revolted  from  the 
Pequot  sachem  Sassaeus,  obtained  the  support 
of  the  English  settlers,  and  so  acquired  dominion 
over  the  Mohegan  territory.  In  1637  he  joined 
the  En^sh  in  the  war  against  the  Pequots,  and 
received  for  hia  services  another  portion  of  the 
Pequot  lands.  He  shielded  many  of  the  Pequots 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  English  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  for  this  was  for  a  time  in 
partial  disgrace  with  the  authorities ;  but  he  was 
soon  received  again  into  so  great  favor  with 
the  whites  that  several  attempts  w.ere  made  by 
different  Indians  to  assassinate  him.  In  1643 
he  vis  victorioos  over  the  powerful  Narragan- 
selt  sachem  Miantonomoh  fq.v.)  and  in  1648  the 
Mohawks,  Pocomtocks,  and  other  tribes  unsuc- 
cessfully made  war  against  him.  He  was  be- 
sieged in  1657  by  the  Narragansett  chief  Pes- 
saciis,  and  is  said,  to  have  been  relieved  by 
Ensign  'Thomas  I-effingwell.  In  reward  for  this 
swTice.  it  is  said,  Uncas  gave  to  Leffinrwcll_  all 
the  land  row  included  in  the  site  of  Norwich, 
,  Conn.  In  1654  Uncas  was  reproved  for  ■rapacity 
and  injustice*  by  a  council  of  colonial  commis- 
sioners. He  was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  all 
the  wars  aeainst  the  Indians  during  his  life, 
though  in  King  Philip's  war  he  was  too  old  to 
be  of  much  active  service.  In  1842  a  monument 
was  erected  in  his  honor  at  Norwich.  Consult : 
Drake.  'The  Book  of  the  Indians  of  North 
AmeTica>  CiSmI  ;  Stone,  'Uncas  and  Miantono- 
moh. a  Historical  Discourse'  ([842).  See 
Colonial  Wars  i»  Amzmca. 

Uncial  Letters.    Sec  Pal^ociiaph. 


Uncle  Remua,  a  plantation  negro,  the  as> 
sumed  narrator  of  plantation  and  folklore 
stories  collected  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  such 
books  as  'Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His 
Sayings'  C1880);  'Nights  with  Uncle  Remus* 
(1882) ;  'Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends* 
(1892) ;  etc 

Uncle  Sam.    See  National  Nicknames. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    See  Harbtet  Begcher 

Uncleaimeaa,  Ceremonial,  in  various  reli- 
gious systems  the  lack  of  ritual  puritv  of  fitness. 
In  the  Brahmanic  system  food  cookedbyaSudra 
or  by  an  outcast  is  unclean  to  the  Brahman;  he 
loses  caste  if  he  eats  of  it ;  and  he  contiacts  cere- 
monial undeanness  if  he  consorts  with  unclean 
persons,  as  the  Pariah,  the  Mahar,  or  other  out- 
casts. The  heretical  law  of  Judaism  pronounced 
certain  animals  unclean  and  therefore  not  to  be 
eaten.  Of  animals  that  "chew  the  cud"  all  might 
be  eaten,  with  exception  of  four;  but  of  the 
four  excepted  —  the  camel,  coney,  hare  and 
swine  —  the  first  only  is  of  the  class  of  the 
ruminants.  Among  birds  declared  to  be  unclean 
are  the  eagle,  ossifrage,  vulture,  kite,  etc.,  of 
which  several  cannot  be  positively  identified ;  but 
at  all  events  the  birds  of  prey  are  certainly  in- 
cluded among  the  unclean  birds,  while  most  of 
the  grain-feedin?  birds  are  allowed  as  articles  of 
food.  Among  fishes  or  aquatic  creatures  those 
are  unclean  which  have  neither  fins  nor  scales. 
Except  the  leaping  orthoptera  —  locust,  grass- 
hoppers, etc. —  most  insects  are  unclean,  as  also 
all  creeping  things,  from  vertebrate  reptiles  to 
molluscous  snails.  And  not  merely  were  unclean 
animais  to  be  rejected  as  food,  tbeir  carcasses 
were  to  be  avoided,  and  whoever  touched  them 
became  thereby  unclean.  The  laws  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness  were  never  of  obligation  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  that  "not  that 
which  enterelh  into  the  mouth  detileth  the  man; 
but  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  the  man*;  and  with  regard  to  persons. 
Saint  Peter,  after  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let 
dc.wn,  would  no  longer  call  any  man  common  or 
unclean. 

Uncompahgre  Valley  Project.  The  Un- 
compahgre  Valley  Project,  one  of  the  largest 
enterprises  now  under  construction  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  under  the 
Act  of  17  June  1902,  has  for  its  object  the  ir- 
rigation of  ISO-OOO  acres  of  arid  lands  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Uncompahgre  River  in  south- 
western Colorado. 

The  proposed  irrigation  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Gimnison  River  into  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  water 
thus  diverted,  together  with  the  waters  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River,  over  the  lands  to  be  cul- 

■Phe  engineering  works,  now  under  con- 
struction or  proposed  in  connection  with  this 
project  are  as  folksws: 

(l)  The  Gunnison  Tunnel,  which  will 
pierce  the  divide  which  separates  the  Gunnison 
River  from  the  Uncompahgre  River.  TWs 
tunnel  will  be  30.582  feet  long,  and  will  pass 
under  the  summit  of  the  divide  at  a  depth  of 
2,200    feet     It    will    be    lined    with    concrete 
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masonry  from  end  to  end  and  will  carry  1,300 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  area  ff 
the  tunnel  cross- sect  ion  will  be  about  130 
square  feet,  and  the  grade  will  be  2.02  feet  per 
1,000  feet  of  length.  The  tunnel  is  now  (12 
Nov.  1906)  about  one-half  built. 

The  eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel  lies  in  the 
grand  canyon  of  the  Gunnison  River.  It  is 
reached  by  a  wagon  road  10  miles  in  length 
which  is  one  of  the  picturesque  drives  of  Colo- 
rado. That  portion  of  the  tunnel  driven 
through  the  east  portal  has  been  driven  in 
granitic  rock  of  metamorphic  or  igneous 
origin.  The  entire  ridge  i?  highly  impregnated 
with  mica.  Although  the  ridge  pierced  by  the 
tunnel  is  known  to  contain  deposits  of  precious 
metals  00  veins  or  pockets  have  been  en- 
countered. 

The  western  portal  is  located  in  the  Uo- 
eompahgre  Valley  near  Cedar  Creek  Sution 
on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway.  That 
portion  of  the  tunnel  excavated  through  the 
west  portal  has  been  driven  in  ground  of  sedi- 
mentary origin.  For  a  distance  of  3,000  feet 
from  the  portal  the  tunnel  penetrated  alter- 
nate beds  of  adobe  clay  and  water  bearing 
gravel.  From  that  point  forward  the  materJaJ 
encountered  was  a  hard  blue  shale  of  the  upper 
carboniferous    period,    very    rich    in    fossil    de- 

For  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  two 
camps  were  established  which  have  grown  into 
villages  of  500  people  each.  Power  plants  of 
an  a^regate  cost  of  $isaooo  furnish  steam, 
electricity,  and  compressed  air  necessary  to 
operate  the  machinery  used  in  the  work. 

(2)  The  South  Canal  which  will  carry  the 
water  from  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  to  the  Un- 
compahgre  River.  This  canal  will  be  12  miles 
in  length.  It  will  be  built  through  a  difficult 
country  and  will  contain  four  short  tunnels 
and  many  masonry  drops.  The  South  Canal 
is  intended  prmiarily  as  a  carrying  canal.  It 
will  be  utilized  to  a  very  limited  extent  as  a 
distributing  canal.  In  its  length  it  passes  from 
elevation  6,470  to  elevation  6,aoo.  overcoming 
approximately  258  feet  of  excess  grade  by 
means  of  masonry  drops  or  falls.  These  drops 
are  built  of  heavy  concrete  masonry  strongly 
reinforced  with  steel.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  falling  water  will  be 
utiliied  for  the  production  of  power. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  for  covering  as 
much  land  as  possible  the  canal  is  located  as 
close  as  economic  conditionspermitto  the  foot- 
hills surrounding  the  irrigable  lands.  This 
throws  it  in  many  places  along  steeply  sloping 
shale  hillsides.  In  these  places  the  canal  is 
lined  with  concrete  masonry.  Throughout  the 
length  of  the  canal  concrete  masonry  lining 
and  rubble  masonry  walls  have  been  used 
freely  in  order  to  overcome  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  may  be  foreseen,  the  tendency  of  the 
alkali  soils  through  which  it  is  excavated  to 
dissolve  and  destroy  the  work, 

(3)  The  West  Canal  which  will  distribute 
the  waters  from  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  and  the 
Uncompahgre  River  over  the  lands  west  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River,  It  will  be  30  miles  in 
length.  The  West  Canal  involves,  in  its  con- 
struction, many  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in    the    South    Canal.      Its    capacity,    however, 


will  not  exceed  850  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
the  largest  sections.  Its  carrying  capacity  will 
decrease  at  irregular  intervals  as  its  length  in- 

(4)  The  East  Canal,  which  will  distribute 
the  waters  from  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  and  (he 
Uncompahgre  River  over  the  lands  lying  east 
of  the  Uiicompahgre  River.  It  will  be  35  miles 
in  length. 

(5)  Numerous  auxiliary  canals  and  later- 
als. At  the  time  of  the  seulement  of  the  Un- 
compahgre Valley  (1882)  definite  information 
was  lacking  concerning  the  amount  of  water 
required  to  irrigate  a  specified  area  of  land. 
The  universal  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to 
underestimate  the  amount  of  water  required- 
Acting  under  this  mistaken  belief  many  por- 
tions of  the  valley  were  provided  with  ditches 
for  the  distribution  of  water.  Mary  of  these 
old  ditches  have  fallen  into  partial  or  entice 
disuse.  Many  others  have  been  continued  in 
operation  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
total  capacity.  Taking  the  total  carrying  anid 
distributing  capacity  available,  however,  it  is 
inadequate  to  handle  the  proposed  supply  4rom 
the  Gunnison  River.  To  meet  this  condition  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  old  system  will  be 
required,  together  with  the  cod  struct  ion  of 
such  new  ditches  as  may  be  necessary, 

(6>  Impounding  reservoirs  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Gunnison  River  for  the  storage 
of  flood  waters  to  sunplement  the  regular  flow 
of  the  stream  during  the  dry  months.  Streams  of 
the  arid  region  derive  their  summer  flow  in 
the  main  from  melting  snows  in  the  high 
mountain  ranges.  When  the  warm  son  of  the 
spring  months  begins  to  be  felt  the  great  body 
of  snow  on  mountains  and  foothills  disappears 
quickly  In  floods  of  more  or  less  magnitude. 
depending  upon  prevailing  seasonal  conditions. 
During  the  summer  months  the  flow  depends 
upon  the  slowly  melting  sntnv  fields  which  lie 
in  deep  gulches  and  behind  lofty  precipices, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  sun  and  wind. 
This  late  flow  is  inadequate  to  the  cequire- 
ments.  and  to  supplement  it  convenient  basins 
are  dammed  and  filled  'with  flood  waters  to  be 
released  gradually  when  needed  later  in  the 
year.  To  provide  for  this  contingency  suffi- 
cient reservoir  sites  have  been  segr^ated  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Gunnison  River.  TTiese 
sites  will  be  held  and  developed  as  fntnre 
needs  dictate.  In  addition  to  supplementing 
the  irrigation  waters  these  reservoirs  will  be 
useful  as   power  producers. 

The  Uncompahgre  Valley  lies .  at  about  5.000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  sheltered  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and 
equable  climate-  The  mountains  surrounding 
the  valley  form  a  portion  of  the  continental 
divide,  and  contain  many  of  the  richest  gold- 
silver,  cODper,  and  rare  metal  mines  in  the 
world.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  of  unusual 
fertility.  The  principal  products  are  apples, 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  cherries,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  live  stock, 

I.    W.    McCONNBLl, 
CoHslructinn     Engiwfr      U.     S.     Rtelamation 

Uncomfonnitr,  in  geology,  is  a  term  com- 
monly used  to  describe  a  discordant  relation  o£ 
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UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION  —  UNCONSCIOUSNESS 

the  straU  of  two  groups  to  each  other.     We  all  the  many  steps  of  a  large  varieiy  of  uncoii< 

may  conveniently  distinguish  two  types  of  un-  scious  phenomena.    The   site  of  consciousness 

conformity,— structural    and    straligraphic     In  has  already  been  discussed  and  its  coexistence 

structural    unconformities    the    later    or    newer  with  the  entire  nervous  system  maintained,  hut 

strata  rest  upon  the  more  or  less  truncated  edges  clinically  it  appears  under  tnany  exciting  causes. 

of  the  older.    The  sequence  of  event  implied  The  most  important  of  these  are; 

here  is:  ist,  folding  of  the  older  strata,  after  Unconsciousness  due  to 

their  deposition,  and  their  conversion  from  sea-  i.  Convulsions  of  unlaiown  origin. 

l>ottom-to  land;  2d,  erosion  of  the  folded  strata,  2.  Epilepsy, 

until  the  folds  have  been  truncated  by  a  more  3.  Hysteria, 

or  less  perfect  erosion  plane;  ad,  subsidence,  4.  Organic  brain  diseases. 

and  deposition  of  the  later  strata  upon  this  plane.  5.  Organic  heart  diseases. 

ihe  more  intense  the  folding,  and  the  more  6.  Toxic     causes  —  poisonings,     endogenous 

perfect  the  erosion  surface  on  which  the  later  ^^j  exogenous, 

strata  are  deposited,  the  longer  is  generally  the  -   Traumatism 

time  interval  represented  by  the  unconformity.  ,\)  j  -hildhood  convulsions  with  uncon- 
Thus  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  Ordovicic  Hud-  sciouVness  come  on  from  a  urM  number  ' 
son  group  of  strata  has  suffered  strong  foldmg  (  unknown  causes.  Fear,  anger,  high  temper- 
and  more  or  less  complete  peneplenat.on  during  ^^  teething,  worms,  are  some  o£  the  actual 
«arly  Siluric  time,  before  the  Upper  Siluric  irriunts  in  m^  of  these  instances;  but  in  many 
ManhM  limestone  was  deposited-  . ,  ^  .  no  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  is  to  be  found 
A  stratigraphic  unoonforrm^  or  biaha  is  Many  of  these  attacks  resemble  attacks  of 
much  less  readily  detected  because  the  strato  epile^y.  They  are  to  be  carefully  watched  to 
have  the  same  strucural  relations  to  each  other,  /gt^^'jne  this  point,  otherwise  much  harm 
They  appear  perfectly  conformable,  neverUjeless  ^  particularly  if  they  are  mild  epileptic 
a  great  gap  exists  between  them,  >"  wli"^  .a  ^n^^ks  and  the  epileptic  habit  be  engendered  by 
number  of  formations  are  represented.  This  carelessness  in  treatnient  SometimS  these  con- 
type  of  nnconformity  indicates  a  change  to  land  ,  j  ,  permanent  brain  injuries,  but  the 
conditions  with  probable  erosion,  but  wi  bout  ^^-^^^  ^^^/^^  ^j^^out  serious  after  effects. 
folding  after  the  deposiUon  of  the  older  strata.  Convulsions  in  a  child  of  unknown  origin  should 
snd  a  re-submergence  of  the  surface  and  the  J^^  "  ^^  mother  that  the  nervous  system  is 
-deposition  thereon    of  tiwaler  strata.    Sud^  very  r"dily  upset  and  special  precaution  should 

l^r^^^l°'Tl  '7'^,%i^i^?n  tl  ^i?,  rt^  l-e  taken  to  avoid  all  fcrms  of  excitement  in 

part  of  the  United  States  between  the  isilunc  ^  ,.i,;ij~t, 

and  Devonic  and  in  many  regions  of  the  country  ^7,^  pJ^"*  „  -ri,-  ™^„  ™™™™  *„™  ^t 
between  other  formations._  fee  Sxa..v.  u.cSci^Sr  iJ'c^iS  hrTeady^U^ 
Unconscious  Cerebration,  in  mental  phy si-  discussed  (see  Epium*),  but  there  are  in 
olow,  action  by  the  mental  faculties  .(or  the  gome  epileptics  minor  alterations  of  con- 
cerebral  organs),  as  of  memory,  reasoning,  etc,  sciouaness.  that  are  of  much  importance.  ^" 
performed  without  the  mind  being  conscious  of  g^^f.  epileptics  the  patient  while  not  truly  u 


what  it  does  till  the  results  of  this  unconscious    conscious,  yet  may  be  so  engrossed  in  a  domi- 
action  present  themselves  in  the  centres  for  con-    gating  ^^^^^  (hat  ail  outside  elements  of  attention 


seiousness  m  the  new  ideas  or  new  combinations  are  excluded.     Thus  some  of  this  class  may  rob. 

Of  ideas  which  were  evolved  in  the  unconscious  murder,  bum.  roam  off  tor  days,  or  even  weeks, 

process.    The  theory  of  unconscious  cerebration  anj  y^  ^u.  their  return  to  their  so-called  normal 

has  been  current  amonp  German  meUphysiaans  conscious  state,  they  may  be  absolutely  oblivious 

irom  the  time  of  Leibnitz  and  was  systemabcally  ^  gj]  t^at  has  happened.     Such  states  are  not 

expounded  by  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton.  uncommon  in  epileptics,  but  they  are  very  rare 

UnconaciousneSB,  a.  condition  of  little  or  outside  of  this  condition  and  hysteria. 
no  consciousness.  The  definition  of  conscious-  (3)  Hysteria  (q.v.).  In  this  disease  uncon- 
ness  (q.v.)  has  been  given  in  another  volume  seiousness  is  rarely  complete.  Consciousness  is 
and  it  remains  here  to  consider  those  de-  altered.  These  changes  are  fully  discussed. 
grees  and  kinds  of  deviations  from  ordinary  Also  see  Insanttv  ;  Fakahota. 
conscious  states,  particularly  in  the  subnormu  (4)  Organic  Brain  Disease.  A  number  of 
depressions.  Under  unconsciousness  may  be  brain  diseases  may  cause  unconsciousness.  The 
grouped  two  or  three  types.  There  may  be  most  common  are  meningitis,  hemorrhage, 
total  abeyance,  such  as  is  seen  in  epilepsy,  thrombosis,  embolism,  tumors,  organic  de- 
in  sleep,  in  brain  concussion,  in  severe  injuries,  mentias.  Under  the  general  letra  apoplexy  is 
in  infectious  diseases,  in  drugs,  as  anasthetics.  included  three  separate  disorders,  all  of  which 
hypnotics,  alcohols,  etc  There  may  be  sub-  have  similar  symptoms.  These  are  hemorrhage, 
normal  conditions,  ecmi-conscious,  subconscious  embolism,  thromtiosis.  In  the  one,  a  blood- 
states  which  would  properly  be  classed  here,  for  vessel  in  the  brain  breaks  and  there  is  destruc- 
in  certain  conditions,  such  as  in  some  epileptics,  tion  of  brain  tissue,  in  the  second,  a  clot,  usually 
some  alcoholics,  or  hysterics,  consciousness  at  from  a  larger  hlood-vessel,  is  swept  into  a 
one  time  may  be  acute  and  yet  all  memory  of  smaller  Hood-vessel  of  tlie  brain,  cutting  off 
the  former  state  may  be" obliterated  in  another  the  blood  supply  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  In  a 
condition.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  third  a  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  double  personal!-  causes  a  local  clot  which  fills  up  the  vessel  and 
ties.  Some  of  these  represent  true  phenomena,  in  the  same  manner  deprives  a  part  of  the  brain 
the  vast  majority  arc  frauds.  Thus  from  the  of  blood.  In  all  of  these  conditions  a  "stroke," 
minor  forms  of  'absent-mindedness'  through  or  apoplexy,  with  unconsciousness  occurs.  The 
■leep,  op  to  the  deepest  grades  of  unconscious-  individual  sjTnptoms  may  be  consulted  under 
ness  produced  by  drags,  one  can  observe  in  Hfe  apoplexy,  hemorrhage  of  brain,  embolism,  etc. 
Vol.  31  —  10 
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UNCOVENANTED  HBRCY  —  UHDSRTAKBR 

In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  attacks  of  In  the  Greek  Church  the  priests,  commissioned 

unconsciousness   are   a  regular  part  of  the  de-  by  the  bishop,  bless  the  oiL    The  •minister'  of 

velopment  of  the  disease.    See  Pakesis.  extreme  unction  is  a  priest,  not  any  cleric  in 

(5)  Some  forms  of  heart  disease  are  attended  inferior  orders.  The  'subject*  of  the  sacrament 
with  fainting  attacks.  In  these  the  Taives  of  is  a  person  that  is  dangerously  sick.  The  'form* 
the  heart  are  found  to  act  in  a  defective  manner,  consists  in  the  prayers  pronounced  by  the  priest 
See  Heart  Disease.  in  adniinistering  the  unction;  for  example,  at  the 

(6)  For  3  consideration  of  the  toxic  causes  unction  of  the  eyes,  the  priest  prays,  "By  this 
of  unconsciousness  see  article  on  toxicology.  holy  unction  and  through  his  most  tender  mercy, 

(7}  Traumatism,  such  as  blows  on  the  head,  may  the  Lord  forgive  thee  whatsoever  sin  thott 

severe  falls,  sunstroke,  all  give  rise  to  iincon-  hast  committed  by  sight* 
sciousness.     The    two    former    conditions    have  tt-^-,  »«.«»      c^  !>>»■»   t  .,,r  ™ 

been    discussed    under    concussion  —  the    last         Under-tenant    See  RfiNTS,  Law  OF. 
under  sunstroke.  Tlndergroond  Railroad,  The.  a  term  made 

SuiTH  Ely  Jeujffe,  M.D.,  common  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Civil 

Editor  'lonmal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis-  War,  denoting  a  secret  method  of  conducting 

tase.^  negro  slaves  from  the  Soatbem  States  to  Canada 

Uncovenanted  Mercy,  in  theology,  divine  and  free  States  in  the  North.    Between  the  Ohio 

merey  or  gi^ce  that  is^  promised  W  God  in  ?;^"  '"^  the  Great  Lakes  were  many  abolition- 

any  coven^  and  specially  in  the  covenant  of  "^^  «''°  ^H  f*'*'*"'  ""^  assistance  to  escaping 

redemption.    In  acSnce  with  this  view,  the  ''}fT:^A^,}A'l^^^ZT  ^A^J^Ji^^^ut 

exten(fing  salvation  to  those  who  have  not  had  »*  »*•«  nnderground  railroad.    Atnong  those  who 

opportunity  of  hearing  Christ,  is  now  generally  S?"  ^^Y.ZT rl^Ll   4^3^Tvy,T^T^^ 

regarded  by  Protestant  divin«  as  part  of  a  coy-  S^?--i^'^„^S'*H 'Z,t^t,     Si  StJu^* 

enant  on  the  part  of  God  with  those  who  believe  H'WWon  ""d  F.  B.  Sanbora    See  Aboutiok. 
in  Christ,  and  is  held  to  be  an  uncovenanted         ITndei^oimd     Rulwajs.     See     SinwAYs; 

mercy.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never  Tu»hels  aKD  Tunnkijm& 

formally  declared  her  teaching  with  regard  to         -,    .  - ,  ,    .  ,    . 

uncovenanted    divine    mercies;    but    by    con-  -    Undergroond   Kos^   a   noted    work  by 

denming  certain  propositions  which  deny  that  Stepmak    ITie  former  editor  of 'Zemlia  1  Volia^ 

grace     sufficient     for     salvation     is     given     to  t^"''  ^P"  Liberty),  who  for  many  years  bid 

none  but  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  she  has  "'/  'dentity  under  the  pseudonym  of  ■Stepmak" 

by     implication     approved     the     doctrine     that  i-™7.  translated  "Son  of  the  Steppe"),  wrote 

«to  all  unbelievers,  positive  and  negative  (that  "»  I?»?"  i"  '881.  Jhis  senea  of  sketches  of  the 

is,    who    knowing    of    Christ    have    rejected  revolutionary  and  Nihilistic  movement  in  which 

him,    and    who    have    never    known    of   him)  •«  nad.taken  such  an  important  part.    The  in- 

there    is    given,    according    to    the    condition*  troduction  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the  individ- 

of  time  and  place,  grace  sufficient  for  salvation*  nalistic  propaganda  which  resulted  m  Russia  in 

(Perrone.  PraUct.  Theol,  Tract  Dt  Gratia).  a  «rtain  measure  of  frewlom  for  women,  and 

__      ,  .    .  .  ,      „  ...  which,  at  the  expense  of  much  suffermg  and 

Unction,  anointing  with  oil  as  a  religious  niany  young  lives  sacrificed,  spread  a  leaven  of 

or  semi-religious  nte,  is  traceable  back  to  the  liberalism  tiirough  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czars, 

rudest  form  of  nature  worship.    The  pillars  of  Stepniak  traces  the  successive  changes  that  have 

stone  or  of  wood  that  were  the  s^bols  of  phal-  taken  place  in  the  attack  on  autocracy  before  and 

lie  worship,  as  the  sacred  stone  in  every  village  since  1871, 

of  certain  parts  of  India  at  present,  used  to  have  ITnileTBtvnind       VTatMn        ^rr       Wi-ms 

o  1  Doured  on  the  too.     The  custom  of  oourinB'  r^""™^'?^"       WatCtS.       iee       WATZas, 


oil  poured  on  the  top.    The  custom  of  pouring 
1  sacred  stones  was  not  unknown  to  the 


Undekgsoumd. 


Israelifish  race  CGen.  xxviii.   18,  xxxL  13).    In  UnderhiU,     John,     English     colonist     m 

the  Mosaic  ceremonial  the   use  of  unction  is  America:  b.  Warwickshire,  EnglEnd,   1597;  d. 

expressly    prescribed     for    various    occasions}  Oyster  Bay,   L.  I.,   i6?2.     He   served    m  the 

among  the  Jews  there  was  a  holy  anointing  oil  Netherlands  and  in  1625  in  the  Cadiz  expedition, 

prepared    with     perfumes     (Ex.     xxx,     22-33)  '"  'OJO  was  summoned  by  Winthrop  to  New  Eng^- 

with  which  the  priests,  and  the  tabernacle  with  ""d.to  'f^""  tne  inhabitants  in  martial  discipline, 

all   its  furniture  were  anointed:  the  kings  also  a™  m  1634  was  chosen  from  Boston  to  the  Massa- 

were  installed  in  their  office  by  unction ;  and  =5""J'^  assemblj-.    In  the  Pequot  campaign  of 

the  rite  of  unction  was  retained  in  the  Crhristian  T''?.,"^  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of 

Church,  and  their  kings   are  installed   in  their  >neNew  Englandcontingent,     His  account  of  the 

office  with  unction.    The  usage  was  retained  in  war, 'Newes  from  Amenca'  (1638),  wasrepnnted 

the   Christian    Church,   being   employed   in   the  '"  *"*   'Collections'   of  the  Massachusetts  His- 

administration   of  the    sacraments   of  baptism,  toxical  Society  (3d  series.  Vol.  VI.  1837).    Sub- 

coiifirniation,  order,  in  the  consecration  of  altars,  sequently  he  was  governor  of  Exeter  and  Dover, 

of  sacred  Utensils,  etc.,  and  in  the  coronation  of  ^-  ^■'  and  held  office  ui  the  colomes  of  New 

sovereigns.      See  Unction,  Extkeke.  Haven  and  New  York. 

it  is  a  sacrament  in  whirh  fl,*^  «iclr  *haf  nrp  Jn  '"'*  '"  ^''**'  '*'*'^  Studied  at  Columbia,  and  has 

htarih  of  soul  .nd  body;  il>  divine  origin  and  V      ■'^  n     t     j  'J'Jl''?''/^'?",  5  H""' 

oc7.n,™ttI  ch,r.M=r  mmf^tS  from  Ship"  '"=  "  ""  ^^'"^  °'  ">=  ^'^•'     <"*»>■ 

iage  James  v.   14,  15.    Ttie  ■matter"  of  ttiis  Undertaker,  a  person  employed  to  bory 

iacrameiit  is  'oil  blessed  by  the  bishop*;  but  the  dead;  who  furnishes  coffins,  caskets,  bcsrsea 
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UHDERWOOD  —  UNDERWRITER 

and  other  necessair  adjuncts  to  funerals  and  turned  to  Massachusetts  in  1849,  was  appointed 
interments.  In  siany  parts  of  Europe  at  the  clerk  of  the  SUte  Senate  in  1S53,  and  m  1854 
present  time  coffins  for  the  dead  are  supplied  by  became  literary  adviser  of  the  Boston  publishing 
carpenters  and  cabinet  makers.  This  was  the  house  of  Phillips  Sampson  &  Co.  The  establish- 
custom  in  colonial  America  and  not  until  i8to  ment  of  'The  Atlantic  Monthly,'  by  that  firm 
were  there  established  coffin  factories  in  this  was  due  to  him  and  it  was  he  who  secured  Janes 
country.  In  1847  there  were  about  40  coflin  Russell  Lowell  as  editor-in- chief,  Underwood 
warebouses  in  New  Yort  About  1850  it  beinp  assistant  editor.  Two  years  later  his  con- 
was  seen  that  as  every  cofEn  required  s  lining,  nection  with  the  periodical  came  to  an  end,  and 
and  as  there  were  other  fittings  needed  besides  from  1859  to  1870  he  was  clerk  of  the  supreme 
the  wooden  part,  there  might  be  a  future  for  a  criminal  court,  Boston.  He  subsequently  de- 
bouse  in  this  line  dealing  chiefly  in  trimmings  voted  himself  to  literary  work  till  1885,  when  he 
and  dry-goods.  William  Fembacher  entered  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bret  Harte  as  consul 
upon  the  manufacture  of  robes  and  linings,  and  at  Glasgow,  and  while  in  Scotland  he  lectured 
Adolph  Tuska,  who  kept  upholstery  goods  and  on  American  literature.  His  term  of  ofiice  ex- 
cabinet-makers  supplies,  imported  some  German-  pired  in  iSSg  and  he  returned  to  the  United 
■ilver  plated  trunk-handles,  which  were  nsed  States  for  a  time,  but  in  1893  was  appointed 
for  coffins.  This  trade  in  handles  rapidly  in-  consul  at  Edinburgb.  He  was  the  author  of 
creased  in  its  proportions.  The  dry-goods  part  "Handbook  of  Engjish  Literature*  (1871); 
of  the  trade  in  New  York  in  igoa  was  in  the  'Handbook  of  American  Literature*  (i^aj; 
hands  of  five  firms,  who  manufactured  nothing  'Cloud  Pictures'  (1873) ;  'Lord  of  Himself,* 
but  the  goods  required  by  undertakers.  The  cap-  a  novel  of  Kentucky  life  (1&74);  'Man  Pro- 
ital  invested  in  the  business  in  igo2  waa  poses.' a  novel  (1880) ; 'The  True  Story  of  the 
^ifloofioo;  in  1875  it  was  ^sofloo.  There  are  Exodus,'  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
about  75  manufacturers  of  handles  and  plates  in  BniEsch-Bey  (i88o>  ;  biographies  of  'Longfel- 
the  country,  and  aoo  manufacturers  of  coffins  low*  (1883),  'Lowell'  (1883),  and  'Whittier' 
and  caskets.  Approximately,  there  are  about  a  (1883) ;  'Quabbin*  (1890) ;  'Dr.  Gray^s  Quest' 
dozen  manufocturers  of  embalming  fluids  and  a  novel  (1896).  His  bestwork  isseen  in  <Ouab- 
implements,  half  a  dozen  firms  making  hearses,  bin,'  a  sympaihetic  study  of  life  to  a  small  New 
and  as  many  making  coffin  trimmings,  such  as  England  town  two  generations  ago.  He  had  a 
fringes,  cords,  and  tassels.  There  are  also  out-  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  men,  pos- 
■ide  boxes  of  metal  and  slate,  as  well  as  hinges  sessed  a  fine  critical  sense  and  not  a  little  literary 
and  springs.  Taken  altogether,  the  goods  an-  power,  but  was  to  some  extent  lacking  in  con- 
nually  manufactured  for  funerals  in  the  United  structive  skill,  and  his  personality  was  stronger 
States  are  valued  at  f20,ooaooa  Of  this  than  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
?8^»c^ooo  worth  are  in  dry-goods.  Add  to  this  tJnderwood.  John  Cox,  American  soldier 
ITfi..*!  f^  "Ifi'n"?  th^J^A^^^  ^A  '">'*  °^il  engineer:  b.  Georgetown,  D.  C,  la 
profits  and  flie  work  of  the  undertakers,  and  Sept  184a  He  was  graduated  as  a  civil  et^ineer 
the  h»re  of  horses  and  carriages,  the  bur«l  of  at  the  X,sselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 
the  dead  cannot  ':ost  lew  than  $io<v>oo,ooo  a  j,.  Y.,  in  1862,  and  served  with  distinctioii  in  the 
^■:^^l?  ""  °^"  ^^  ^"^"^  a  day  m  the  ConfMerateTrmy  during  the  Gvil  War.  reaching 
Umted  btates.  the   rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL    For  nearly  a 

Un'derwood,  Benjamin  FraoUio.  Ameri-  year  he  waa  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Warren. 
can  author  and  editor :  b.  New  York  6  July  1839.  In  1870-fl  he  was  mayor  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  »nd  dunng  i86fr75  served  as  city,  county,  and 
a  private  in  the  Union  army  was  wounded  and  eonsultmg  State  engineer.  From  1875  to  1879 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  not  "e  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky.  He 
exchanged  until  i86a.  He  then  became  lieutenant  w«»  prominent  in  several  secret,  fraternal  organ- 
and  adjutant  in  the  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artil-  iiations  and  Confederate  patriotic  societies;  and 
lery  and  served  tmtil  the  close  of  the  war,  acting  in  1896  waa  chosen  superintendent  and  secretary 
in  the  meantime  as  war-correspondent  for  the  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Association. 
Newport  R.  L,  'News.'    He  was  engaged  in  Underwood,     LndeD    Ifarcnt,    American 

lecturing  for  30  years  after  the  war  and  in  educator  and  botanist:  b.  New  Woodstock.  N. 
i8;^>-fi5 lie  was  particularly  prominent  as  an  ex-  y,  36  Oct.  1853;  d.  Redding,  Conn.,  16  Nov. 
ponent  of  religious  'free  thought*  He  was  busi-  jg^.  He  graduated  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
ness  manager  and  co-editor  of  the  Boston  'In-  versity  in  1^7  and  was  professor  of  botany 
dex*  in  1880-6  and  in  1887  was  engaged  in  a  there  1883-91.  From  i8g6  he  was  professor  of 
like  capacity  on  the  Chicago  'Open  Court'  He  botany  at  Columbia.  He  published  'Systematic 
edited  the  'Illustrated  Graphic  News*  in  1888,  Plant  Record*  (18B1);  <Our  Native  Ferns  and 
the  'Philosophic  Journal'  in  1893-S,  has  written  How  to  Study  Them'  (1881)  ;  'North  Ameri- 
editorially  for  the  'Free  Thought  Magazine'  can  Hepatic*'  (188L4);  'Our  Native  Ferns  and 
since  1893.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Psychical  Their  Allies'  (1888);  'Our  Native  Ferns  and 
Science  congress  at  tiie  Columbian  Exposition  How  to  Study  Them'  (igoi). 
in  1893  and  has  pnbiished:  'Influence  ofChnV  Underwriter,  one  who  insures,  or  makes  a 

tianihr  on  Gvihzation'  O871) !  *Spen".''s  husiness  of  negotiating  contracts  of  insurance. 
Synthetic  Ph.tosophy'  (1891);  'Utilitarian  The  term  is  particularly  employed  in  connec- 
Ethics'   (1903);  etc  tion  ^i,i,  marine  insurance.    More  recently  it 

Underwood,  Francis  Henij,  American  an-  has  come  to  be  used  in  relation  to  certain  mod- 
thw  b  Enfield,  Mass.,  la  JarL  1835;  d.  Edin-  em  financial  conditions.  Upon  the  organization 
burgh  Scotland,  7  Aug.  1894,  He  was  educated  of  a  corporation  to  absorb  several  companies, 
at  Amhent  College,  studied  law  in  Kentucky,  it  is  customary  to  raise  a  aura  of  inoney  to  be 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.    He  re-    employed  either  as  a  working  capit^^  for  the 
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UNDERWRITING— UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT 

•urchase  oF  such   stock  in   the  companies  as         In  voting,  undue  influence  confbts  of  force, 

original  holders  are  unwilling  to  exchange  for  violence,   restraint,  threat,  or  intimidation  prac- 

the  new  securities  of  the  corporation.     The  one  tised  at  the  polls  to  influence  votes  to  the  way 

employed  in  raising  this  sum  is  styled  the  under-  of  thinking  of  the  person  making  such  demon- 

wrfier.    See  Insurance;   Insurance,  Life,  in  stration.    When   proven    it    vitiates    the    result 

America  ;    Insurance,    Marine  ;    Fire   Insuk-  to  the  polling  and  lays  the  perpetrator  open  to 

tNCE  IN  America;  Underv™iting.  penal  action,  with  severe  punishment. 

Underwrituig,    in    finance,    a    method    of  Undulxtoi^  Theory   of  Light,   or  Wave 

floating  the  bonds  and  securities  of  large  cor-  Theory  of  Lieht,  the  theory  which  accounts 

porations  by  means  of  fiscal  agents  or  syndicates,  for  the  phenomena  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

The  general  rule  governing  the  imdcrwriting  of  by  interpreting  them  as  the  results  of  vibratory 

new  securities  is  that  the  syndicates  shall  receive  movements  or  undulations,  in  an  all-pervading 

a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  medium  called  the   'ether'    (q.v.).    There  are 

securities  underwritten.    As  an  illustration  take  many  optical  phenomena  which  admit  of  a  ready 

a  railroad  issuing  $so,ooofloo  of  bonds.    The  rail-  mathematical  explanation  in  this  manner,  with- 

Toad,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  of  good  standing,  out  making  any  very  definite  assumptions  con- 

and   the   security   excellent     The  company  pre-  ceming  the  nature  of  the  ether,  or  the  kinds  of 

fers.  instead  of  securing  a  high  premium  on  the  motion  that  occur  in  it.    In  order  to  explain  the 

bonds,  to  save  io   the   annual   interest  charges,  phenomena  of  polarization,  however,  it  is  neces- 

So  it  issues  a  3'/i  per  cent  bond,  with  the  prob-  sary   to   assume   that   when   a   lighl-ray   passes 

ability  that  it  will  sell  at  par,  or  perhaps  higher,  through  the  ether,  the  ether  is  disturbed  in  such 

The  underwriters  agree  to  take  the  emire  issue,  a  manner  that  its  particles  oscillate  back  and 

»ay  at  98,  but  it  charges  a  commission  of  S  per  forth  in  paths   which   are  perpendicular   to  the 

cent,  or  about  $2,500,000,  for  labor,  expense  and  direction  m  which  the  light-ray  is  traveling.     In 

risk  attending  the  operation.    The  railroad  is  thi*  respect  the  motion  of  the  ether  is  very 

now   secure.    It   is   assured   of    tlie  money  it  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  air  when 

needs,  for  which  it  has,  indeed,  paid  a  liberal  a   wave   of   sound   traverses   that   medium;   the 

discount,  hut  no  more  liberal,  proportionately,  motions  of  the  air  particles  in  the  case  of  a 

than  would  be  required  in  procuring  a  modest  sound-wave  being  to  and  fro  along  lines  that 

loan    in    the    ordinary    market    channels.     The  are  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wave 

syndicate  must  now   sell  the  bonds.    If  there  {3  progressing.    The  motion  of  the  ether  when  a 

is  an  active  investment  demand,  it  may  be  able  ]ight-ray  traverses  it  is  supposed,  in  fact,  to  be 

to   accomplish   this   at    once,   at   a   considerable  very  similar  to  the  motion  by  which  a  vibratory 

advance    ovpr    the    underwritten    price    of    98.  disturbance  is  propagated  from  one  part  of  an 

Suppose  it  sells  at  103,  the  syndicate  woidd  thM  incompressible  elastic  solid  to  another  part;  and 

reap  a  profit  of  4  per  cent  or  $2,000,000  in  addi-  for  this  reason  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 

tion  to  the  commission  ot  $2,500,000,  less,  how-  is  often  called  the  "elastic-solid*  theory. 


ever  the  cost  of  advertising,  wages,  attorneys  Christian  Huyghens  was  the  first  to  give  the 
fees  and  other  incidentals.  But  if  the  demand  undulatory  theory  of  light  a  definite  form,  and 
were  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  the  origin  of  that  theory  may  fairly  be  said  to 
syndicate  might  find  itself  with  millions  of  date  from  a  paper  written  hy  him  for  the  French 
dollars  of  securities  on  its  hands,  for  which  it  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  i6?8.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
must  pay,  but  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  ton  was  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of  ac- 
market.  counting  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light. 

TJndine,  fin-den'  or  un'dgn,  Ger.  oon-de'ne,  by  assuming  that  light  consists  of  a  kind  of 

a  well  known  tale  by  De  La  Motte  Fouque,  pub-  vvave-motion  in  an  al  -pervading  ether;  but  he 

lithed  in  German  in   1811.     Undine  is  a  water  objected   to  the   undulatory   theory,  because   he 

Sprite  who  becomes  endowed  with  a  soul  upon  could  not  understand  how  a  body  could  cast  a 

her  marriage  with  a  mortal.     This  fanciful  Ger-  sharp  shadow   if  that  theory  were  correct.    He 

man  Ule  is  cMisidered  its  author's  masterpiece,  was  of  the  opmion  that  the  waves  would  neces- 

„    ..              .    __    , _.             .„       .  san  y  sweep  around  obstacles,  and  close  in  be- 

UnAwovered  CoMfcT.  Tl«^  "story  by  ^jn/them^n  such  a  way  as  to  render  sharp 

W.  D.  Howeils,  pubhshed  m  188a     The  central  shadows  impossible.     Newton  therefore  adopted 

figure,  Dr._Boynton,  an  enthusiastic  spiritualist,  j^g     alternative     "corpuscular     theory,"     which 

IS  an  admirable  study  of  art  honest  charlatan  xeschci  that  light  consists   of  storms  of  tiny 

He   has   become  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  materia!   particles,  or  "corpuscles,"  which  tend. 

Of  spintuaUstic  manifestations  and.  branded  as  ^    reason  of  thefr  inertia,  to  travel  in  straight 

a  cheat,^  with   his   daughter  seeks   refuge   ma  jj^^^^     jj^.  developed  this  theory  with  character- 

commumty  of  Shakers,  whose  quaint  and  kmdly  jsfie   power   and    ingenuity,    so   that   physicists 

ways  are   portrayed  with  a  loving  pen.  ^„e   long   divided   between   his   teachings   and 

Undue  Influence,  a  legal  term  of  frequent  those  of  Huyghens.  In  1801,  Dr.  Thomas 
use  in  testamentary  suits,  and  sometimes  in  Young,  an  English  physicist,  solved  the  difficulty 
cases  of  contested  elections.  Undue  influence  which  led  Kewton  to  reject  the  undulatory 
in  the  making  of  a  will  is  exerted  when  the  theory;  for  he  showed  that  when  the  dimensions 
testator  is  so  unnaturally  influenced  that  he  of  an  opaque  object  are  very  great  in  compar- 
makes  his  will  in  favor  of  some  one  other  than  ison  with  the  wave-length  ot  light,  the  light- 
his  natural  heirs, —  undue  influence  being  often-  waves  which  fail  upon  the  object  are  prevented 
est  charged  when  the  testator's  mird  was  infirm  from  sweeping  around  and  closing  up  behind  it, 
or  weakened  by  illness  and  his  will  was  made  by  means  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  "inter- 
while  he  was  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  out-  ference' ;  those  waves  which  tend  to  pass  around 
side  beneficiary.  Where  undue  influence  is  behind  such  an  obstruction  becoming  corn- 
proved  the  court  will  set  a  will  aside  or  allow  pounded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neu- 
compensation.  tralize  one  another.    Young's  discovery  stimulated 
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(nvestigation  so  that  within  the  next  20  years  Ungava,  fing-p&'ya,  Canada,  a  northeastern 

great  advances  were  made  in  the  development  territory  formed  in  i&)5,  in  the  Labrador  penin- 

of  the  undulatory  theory.    Young  and  Fresnel,  sola.    It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Hudson 

for  example,  explained  the  phenomena  of  polar-  Strait,  west  by  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay, 

ieation,  and  Fresnel  developed  his  beautiful  the-  south   by    Quebec,   and    east   by   the   Atlantic, 

ory   of  the   optical   phenomena   manifested    by  Area,   456,000  square   miles.    Ungava    Bay,    In 

crystals.    The  objections  raised  by  Newton  had  the  north   of  the  district,  opens   into  Hudson 

been  entirely  disposed  of,  and  the  undulatory  Strait.    Pop.  5,113,  mostly  Indians. 

tteory  trad  been  placed  upon  an  apparently  6rm  ■„„  j„  j     .j    Prrf^Hc  William,  American 

.   fonndation.    Moreover     there    are    two    thmp  j„„„,fi,(     b    rfiladelphia  25    Jan    1875.    He 

,  jboul  the  corpuscolsr  theory  which  appeared  to  '„,  ,<,„„,rf  „  ^^  Easthnrn  Academy,  PbS- 

be  absolutely  fatal  to  it    The  first  is,  that  it  jdh;     „j  ,„„  „„j  j      ,„  ^  „;„£,     „j 

does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  explanation  („,  n,,  t„  abandoned  both  for  journalism:    He 

of  interference.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  ^„  attached  to  Lord  Roberts'  headgaarters  as 

two  waves  in  the  ether  may  come  together  so  staff  correspondent  for  the  London  Timei  dur- 

as  to  neutralize  each  other;  for  an  analogous  ing  the  South  African  war.    He  has  published, 

phenomenon  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  sea-  <With  Bobs  and  Kruger»    (1001) 

shore,  in  ocean  waves.    It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  _.       ,  ,^                            ,    , 

nnderstand,  however,  how  two  streams  of  light-  Ungula  ta,    a     great    and    heterogcneons 

producing    corpuscles    can    pnxluce    darkness,  «^<>"P  of  hoofed  mammals  which  first  appeared 

when   either   stream  alone  will  produce  light  l"  *h^  Eocene  pericKl  as  small  marsh-dwelling 

Another  even  more  fatal  objection  to  the  cor-  'orms  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  contem- 

pusculac  theory  was,   that  this   theory  cannot  poraneous  ancestors  of  the  Cafmoom,  but  which 

explain  refraction  unless  it  is  admitted  that  light  ?'>"  ?~'?'  dilte'entiated  into  several  quite 

travels  faster  in  a  dense  medium  than  it  does  '''"'"?'  ""f  .*•<  have  continued  to  diverge 

in  a  rarer  one,  while  the  undulatory  theory  re-  ?"'''!!  "'  ''ving  fauna  they  terminate  m  quite 

quires  that  the  light  shall  move  faster  in  the  !"<>'»'"'  «'~P'-    "'"'"  *'«.  eircumstanees  it 

rarer  medium.    Fizeau  and  Foucault  proved  by  "?.  "«*  surprising  that  the  opinions  of  zoologwts 

direct  experimem  that  light  travels  faster  in  air  ?•""  erfly  eonceming  the  classifation  of 

than  it  dis  in  water ;  and  hence  they  proved  that  *=";  "i™'?'    "i!*™'  eons.denng  the  chango 

the  corpuscular  theory  is  not  correct  '"  ''""'"';°'V  "i?*.  '""?   flowed   increased 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Michael  'f™!!''!'  °!  J^  '7°«  '""'■  "  "■''  ^  »"' 

Faraday  published  his  experimental  researches  "^'JA'  l>»ei-  alone  were  eons^ered  they 

on  electridty  and  magnetim;  and  while  these  ""W  '?.,"?    ,1  V"      *'"  ''     "*  '""T' 

did  not  deal  particularly  with  light  it  happened  'Z' S"^  1?'  .  '    J"S'  °i' J'"!,  "^l  *        " 

that  they  had  i  most  important  ultinUte  InSience  %  ""  .'''S'"'!.,,"^  "■«  ."'"?  '?  |""!  ?J?I 

■  upon  oil  views  as  to  its  nature.    Maxwell,  in  (Wj^?-).  But  with  the  great  paheontoiogicaldis- 

studying  Faraday's  work  and  endeavoring  to  re-  '^%''^^^  °'  '^'"J  ^t?"'  Jf?  .     ^c?  Jl"  ^°T^ 

duce  his  experimental   results  to  a  consistent  ?'  Yi'^"^  "J''  "'he/  Western  States,  and  m 

mathematical    theory,   comieived   the  idea   that  the  later  formations  of  Patagonia,  not  only  have 

light  may   be  merely   a  periodic  or  vibratory  *?=  groups  been  eonoeeled  by  annectent  forms, 

efclricul  disturbance  in  thVether.    Upon  work-  '>■'  several  totally  new  types  have  been  found, 

ing  out  this  idea  in  detail.  Maxwell  found  that  !"''  generalized  ungulates  have  been  shown  to 

the  new  theory  is  free  from  many  of  the  objec-  '"'j'S^JV'*  'i"  T"™;""  on  the  one  hand 

tions  that  had  developed  in  connection  with  the  «"''  »"h  the  Radnm  and  Qi«idr«mora  on  the 

Older  elastic-solid  theory;  and  the  «electro-mag-  *'*her.    By  some   zoologists,  as  Cope,  each  of 

netic  theory'  of  Maxwell  is  now  held  by  nearly  these   principal    groups,    or    radiating    descent- 

aU  physicists,  in  preference  to  the  older  undu-  ""«■  ""  "^f"  P^«"  a  distinct  ordinal  name. 

Utoij  theory.    The  dilterence  between  the  two  0'''«"  k".™  grouped  all  together  as  a  sing  e 

is  somewhat  as  follows:    Maxwell  agrees  that  °^'^"'  *'*  numerous  subdivisions.    As  the  lat- 

light  is  some  sort  of  a  periodical  disturbance  in  "■■  arrangement  is  best  adapted  to  ttie  needs  of 

some  sort  of  an  ether,  and  he  also  agrees  that  the  present  article  it  is  here  followed, 

the  displacements  that  occur  as  the  wave  pro-  In  this  broad  sense  the  t/ngwicta  have  on 

grosses   are   perpendicular  to   the   direction  iti  each  foot  from  one  to  five  digits,  terminated  by 

which  the  wave  travels;  but  he  teaches  that  these  broad,  blunt  nails  or  hoofs.    With  a  very  few 

displacements  are  not  analogous  to  those  that  exceptions  among  extinct  primtive  forms  they 

are  produced  in  an  elastic  solid  when  that  solid  »«  digitigrade  and  many  of  them  .walk  on  the 

is  defonned.    He  considers  that  they  are  of  an  "'>■  "••',  "'  ""  !«"■    Thf  scaphoid  and  lunar 

electrical  nature,  and  that  we  must  learii  about  !»»"  ,■>'  '';=  "">'  "'  ■'"'""  distinct    We  1 

them,  not  by  observing  the  behavior  of  elastic  ■""'■ed  milk  and  permanent  dentitions  are  al- 

bodies  nnder  stress,  hot  by  observing  the  phe-  "■S"  developed,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  these 

nomena  exhibited  by  electrified  bodies.    In  one  »"'""■  "f  '.''P'J'  terrestrial  and  herbivorous 

sense,  therefore.  Maxwell's  theory  may  still  be  Evolution  in  this  group  has  particularly  ailected 

regarded  as  a  fonn  of  the  undulatory  theory;  ""  '■«  and  teeth,  with  the  other  digestive  or- 

but  the  waves  that  are  contemplated  by  it  ari  }•"»•    Correlated  with  the  replacing  of  marshy 

electrical  in  nature,  and  aie  not  strictly  analo-  forests  by  dry,  grassy  plains  these  animals  in- 

tous  to  the  waves  in  an  incomptessibi;  elastic  '"".">  '»  ""  and  developed  greater  speed  m 

J^jjj  running  .by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  digits 

SU  Exra;  Uoht;  Optics.    Consult  also,  f™"  "»!  ',°,'"'?"  °"l  Y"",  °w°.°„'/'h?'S 

■D„.» (1-1. L.  —I  T  :_!..  1 I  T.;    (I  'Zi-i  1  Doncs    Of   trie    loot   and    lower    leg,   and    Dy   a 

Pre.toii,  «Theory  of  L.ght.>  and  Tait,  <L.KhL>  ^y^          -^  ^^c  position  of  the  carpal  and  Ursit' 

A.  D.  RiSTEEN.  Ph.D.,  bones,  so  that  they  alternate  and  interlock.    A; 

Editorial  Stalf.  ^Encyclopedia  Americana.''  the  soft   succulent   vesetatlon  of  the   swampa 
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gave  way  to  the  wiry  grasses  of  the  plains  the  of  exceptional  interest    The  various  spedes  of 

teeth  gradually  changed  from  a  tubcrculate  low-  mammoth,    mastodon,    etc.,    which    belong    to 

crowned  form  to  one  with  crescentic  and  then  the    family    Elephantidtt,    possessed    enormous 

complexly- folded    enamel    ridges,    and    a    high  tusks  curved  nearly  into  a  circle  in  the  former, 

persistently   growing   crown.     Although   similar  straight    in   the   latter,   and   their   remains   are 

changes  have  been  traced  in  many  families,  they  associated     with     those     of    early     man.     The 

are  shown  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  horses,  Dinotheriida,   remains   of   which   are   found   in 

where   every   step    in   the   evolution    from   the  the  Pliocene  formation,  possessed  simple  tuber- 

four-loed,   low-tooth-crowned  Orohippui  of  the  culate  molars  and  the  lower  incisors  were  greatly 

Eocene,  with  well-developed  ulna  and  fibula,  to  enlarged  to  form  downwardly-turned  tusks,  on 

the   one-toed,   complexly   high-crowned   modern  which  account  these  animals  were  formerly  as- 

Equns  with  the  greatly  reduced  ulna  and  fibula  sociated  with  the  walruses, 
completely  ankylosed  with  the  radius  and  tibia         The  Unguiata  Vera  (or  Diplarlhra  of  Cope) 

respectively     (See  Horse,  Evolution  of.)  include  the  great  majority  of  living  ungulates, 

A  subdivision  of  all  the  Unguiata  into  Ungu-  most  of  which  are  highly  specialized  in  respect 

lata   Vera,  or  true  ungulates,  and  Subutigviata  to  foot  and  tooth  structure.    They  never  have 

is   generally   followed,    though    this,   as   indeed  more   than   four   fully- developed   toes   on   each 

every  sharp  subdivision  of  the  ungulates,  is  ob-  foot;  these  toes  being  provided  with  hoofs,  and 

scured  by  known  fossil  species.    The  Sitbungu-  are  never  plantigrade.    No  clavicles  or  collar- 

lata  is  a  rather  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  the  bones    are   developed,    though   transitory   ones 

more  primitive  forms,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  sometimes  occur  during  foetal  life.    The  placenta, 

carpus  and  tarsus  are  not  at  all  or  only  par-  which  is  either  diffuse  or  cotyledonary,  ts  of  the 

tially  interlocking,  the  toes  often  five  in  num-  non-deciduate  type.    The  molar  teeth  have  broad 

ber,    and    the    feet    sometimes    subplantigrade.  crowns  and  vary  in  the  different  families.    The 

Some  of  the  extinct  forms  have  well  developed  mammas  or  milk-glands  of  the  female  are  usu- 

clavicles.    In  the  living  species  the  mammary  ally  few  in  number  and  placed  in  the  groin ;  or 

glands  are,  at  least  in  part,  situated  on  the  more  numerous  and  abdominal.    The  intestine 

breast,  and  the  placenta  forms  a  zone  or  broad  is  very  usually  provided  with  a  large  caecum; 

band.    Besides    the    many    remarkable    extinct  and  the  stomach  may  be  complex.    Regarding 

groups  placed  by  Cope  in  the  orders  Taxtopoda  the  classification,  a  primary  character  is  found  in 

{Condylarlkra),    Toxodontia    and    Amblypoda,  the  number  of  the  toes,  with  which  many  other 

the  Hyracoidea  and  Proboieidta,  represented  in  characters  are  correlated.    The  section  Perisio- 

thc  modem  fauna  by  Hyrax  and  the  elephants,  dactyia  includes  those  forms  in  which  the  toes 

belong  here,  are  usually  present  in  an  odd  number.    The  third 

The  Hyracoidea  and  family  Hyraddft  com-  or  middle  toe  tends  to  predominate,  while  in  the 

prise  only  a  few  species  of  small  rodent-like  ani-  Arliodaclyla  the  number  is  even  and  the  second 

mals  of  the  genera  Wyro*  or  Proravia  and  Den-  and  third  predominate.    The  dorso-lumbar  ver- 

drokyrax,  inhabiting  Africa,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  tebra   (that  is    the  vertebra  of  the  back  and 

They  present  certain  resemblances  to  the  ele-  loins  collectively)  do  not  number  less  than  22. 

phants  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rhinoceroses  The   dentition  varies,  but   the   premolars   and 

on  the  other,  but  in  most  respects  are  quite  iso-  molars    are    always     similarly?    formed.      The 

latcd.    The  Hyrax  syriacut  is  believed  to  be  the  third  digit  or  toe  of  each  foot  is  symmetrical  by 

•coney"  of  Scripture.    The  front  feet  have  four,  itself,  that  is,  does  not  form  a  pair  with  its 

and  the  hind  feet  three  toes,  enclosed  in  hoof-like  neighboring  digit    The  thigh  or  femur  bears  a 

nails.    No  clavicles  exist    The  nose  and  ears  are  third   trochanter.     The    stomach    is   of   simple 

^ort,  and  the  tail  is  rudimentary.    No  canine  character,  and  the  caecum   of  very  large  size, 

teeth  exist,  and  the  incisor  teeth  grow  from  per-  The  teats  are  inguinal  in  position  and  the  pla- 

manent  pulps  hke  those  of  rodents.    The  placenta  centa  is  diffuse.    If  horns  are  developed  they 

is  zonary  and  deciduatt  and  there  arc  six  teats,  belong  merely  to  the  epidermis,  are  not  sup- 

The  intestine  is  remarkable  in  having  a  large  jwrted  by  a  bony  core,  and  are  never  paired  in 

sacculated  and   a  lair  of  small  conical  cseca.  living  forms.    Where  two  horns  exist   (as  in 

These  animals  live  in  burrows  in  rocky  moun-  some  rhinoceroses)  the  second  is  situated  be- 

tainous  districts,  while  the   species  of  Dendro-  hind  the  first.    Belonging  to  the  peris  sod  actylate 

hyrax  are  arboreal  and  live  in  hollows  of  trees.  Unguiata,  besides  many  extinct  Tertiary  fam- 

The  elephants  (q.v.),  although  usually  placed  ilies,  are  three  living  ones  typified  by  the  tapirs, 

in  a  distinct  order  of  mammals— Proboicidea,  rhinoceroses  and  horses   (qq.v.).    The  group  is 

are  related  to  the  other  ungulates  through  the  declining. 

Hyracoidea   and   Amblypoda,    Each    foot  pos-         The  Arliodaclyla,  or  'even-toed*  ungulates, 

Besses  five  toes.    There  are  no  clavicles.    The  are    distinguished    by    the    presence    of    either 

nose  is  prolonged  to  form  a  flexible  proboscis,  at  two  or    four  toes,  the  third   toe   of  each   foot 

the  extremity  at  which  the  nostrils  open.    The  forming   a    symmetrical    pair   with   the    fourth. 

testes     are     abdominal     throughout     life.    The  The  premolar   teeth,   whatever  their  character, 

breasts  are  pectoral  in  position,  and  the  placenta  are   always    simpler   than    the    molars.    When 

is  non-deciduate  and  zonary.     The  canine  teeth  horns  are  developed  they  nearly  always  exist  in 

are  wholly  wanting,  and  the  molars  are  few  in  pairs,  and  are  supported  on  bony  "cores."     The 

number  and  are  ridged  or  tubercutate  on  their  stomach    is    very   complex    in    the   ruminating 

crowns,  very  high  and  complex  in  structure  in  forms,    and   the   cseeum    is   small.    The   dorso- 

the  specialized  forms  and  appear  in  the  jaws  lumbar   vertebrae    number    19,    and   the    femur 

from  behind,  one  at  a  time.     The  upper  incisors  wants  a   third   trochanter.     Unlike  the  Ptritio- 

grow  from  persistent  pulps  and  form  tusks.    No  dactyia  the  Arliodaclyla  are  a  dominant  group 

lower  incisors  are  developed  in  the  elephants  and,   while   in    the    early   Tertiary   times   they 

but  existed  in  Dinotherium   and  some  species  were  surpassed  by  the  former  in  number  and 

of    Mastodon.    The    extinct    Proboscidea    are  variety,  they  have  steadily  progressed  as  tiie  lat- 
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UNICORN  —  UNIFORMS 

t«r  have  declined,  and  to-day  are  represented  by  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  souttiem  Alleghanies 

abont  one  third  of  the  known  families,  very  nu-  is  that  of  digging  up  these  roots.    This  Ckama- 

inerous  genera  and  species  and  often  vast  nutn-  lirium  is  also  known  as  devil's  bit,  or  blazing 

bers   of   individuals.      The    living    families    are  star.    The  latter  name  being  more  generally  and 

arranged   under  the  sections  Suina,  or  pig-like  correctly  applied  to  the  stargrass  (q.v.)  (.AUlris 

Artiodociyla,  Tylopoda,  or  camel-like  Arliodat-  farinota),  which  is  a  similar  plant,  having  -.i 

tyla,  Tragulitia,  the  chevrotains,  and  Pecora  or  bitter-tuberous  rhizome. 

'"a:n'rilt:Hk?;erandLvdekker,<Mammals>  v  ^^''^r^*^'   ^^' f'    'X^^^^'K^^"''}; 

(London      1891);     Lydetter,     'Wild     Oxen,  h'story  the  acts  13  and  i^  Charles  II.,  designed 

Sheep  and  GSats>    (London  1898) ;    <Deer  of  ^2      I     J^^^i  *!,™^j°^  membership    ra   ti^e 

All  Lnds>    (London  1858);  »&eat  and  Small  Church  of  England  and  .n  the  colleges  of  the 

Game    of    Europe,    AsiT  and    Africa'     (Lon-  ,''."%""1?'^  of  Oxford  and   Cambridge.    Both 

don   1901) ;  BrydMi,  'Great  and  Small  Game  of  J""*.  Anglican   (or  Episcopal)   and  the  Presby- 

Africa'    (London    1899);  Sclater  and  Thomas,  """"  ?"^'5\^''i'l"Tl*'*Ll^-'l  J,"^'^T 

'Book    of    Antelopes'     (London      1894- 1 900 )  ;  belief  should  be  that  of  the  estabhshed  churdi. 

Caton.  'Antelope  and  D«r  of  Amen«'    {B^  ?"■**■ '^t':'''l5^"5^,^**"''  ^^^!^'P  ^7"^^^  °\, 

ton.  1881);  W^ward,  'Vertebrate  Paledntol-  tam-ng  bis  father's  throne,  wished  to  stand  wdl 

ogy'    (Cambridge    1898)  ;  Marsh,  'Dinocerata>  w'th  both  parties,  promised,  while  still  in  exile 

^asHington     i884)Tcope,    'Organic    Evolu-  "  Breda,  to  use  his  mflnence  to  bring  abou    a 

^Oil>   (Chicago    ige).  $r^'"    ■".e^"";?,©*    comprehension.     But    the 

^                                   J  pEBcy  Moose,  Parliament,  which  was  overwhelmingly  Angli- 

Universily'of  Pennsylvania.  f*"^  "»J  in  no  mood  to  favor  such  a  scheme^  and 

.  '        ,        ,,     ,  .  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  was  passed  re- 

U'nicom,  a  fabulous  animal,  described  in  quired  the  clergy  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 

ancient  accounts  as  a  native  of  India,  with  the  tides  and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

body  of  a  horse  but  of  larger  size,  and  with  one  The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  wrought 

horn  of  ij^  to  3  cubits  in  length  on  its  forehead,  the  exclusion  or  the  secession  from  the  estab- 

perfectly    straight,    with    a    white    base,    bl--'- .  .  .-    . 

middle,  and  red  tip.     The  unicorn  was  admi 

as  a  supporter  of  the  royal  Scottish  arms,  Jr ,^ 

which  it  has  been  introduced  as  the  left  sup-  made  actual  receiving  of  the  communion  of  the 
porter  of  the  British  arms,  and  has  in  this  form  Anglican  Church  a  eonditbn  precedent  to  the 
been  imported  into  India.  holding  of  public   offices:    this    condition  was 
Unicom-fiih.    See  File-kshes.  abolished  by  the  act  9,  George  IV.,  ch.  17 ;  and  in 
.,._-,,.              ,  ,,              ,  1829  the  Test  Act  of  1672,  a  supplement  to  the 
Uracom  V]Mnt,  one  of  the  popular  names  Uniformity  Act,  was  repealed:  that  act  excluded 
of   plants    of   the    genus    Affl rt j«w,   glandular,  R„n,a„  Catholics  from  public  offices.    In  1871 
pubescent,  and  fe  id  herbs   natives  of  America^  the  University  Tests  Act  abolished  subscription 
They  have  irregular  funnel-form  corollas,  with  („  (he  Articles,  all  declarations  or  oaths  respect- 
oblique  tubes,  and  limbs  which  are  slightly  two-  i„g  religious  belief,  and  all  compulsory  attend- 
hpijed.      The    flowers    are    velvety,    yellowish-  ance  at  public  worship  in  the  universities, 
white  and  purple-mottled,  and  borne  in  racemes  „  .,       ,      . 

on  a  decumbent  stem  possibly  two  feet  long  in  .     UniformitMiMiMii,  Huxley's  name  for  th« 

the  devil's  horns    (Af.   louisiand),  common   in  LycHian  doctrine  of  uniformity  of  geologic  pro- 

tbe  southwestern  United  States,  and  occasion-  cesses  and  results  in  all  ages  of  the  earth's  his- 

ally  escaped   from   gardens.    The   leaves   vary  *°^-    In  other  words  this  doctrine  teaches  that 

from  ovate  to  orbicular,  sometimes  undulate  at  *«  forces  operative  upon  and  within  the  earth 


perfectly    straight,    with    a    white    base,    black    ijshed  church  of  2,000  ministers  and  laid  the 
—'-idle,  and  red  tip.    The  unicorn  was  adopted    foundation  of  modem  dissent    Among  the  pro- 
a  supporter  of  flie  royal  Scottish  arms,  from    visions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  one  which 


the  edges,  and  the  fruits  are  four-celled,  4  to  5  ^-day,  were  active  in  former  geologic  times, 

inches  long,  oblong,  and  prolonged  into  a  curved  ^™  produced  the  same  results,  and  to  them 

point,  much  longer  than  the  body.    At  maturity  "'°"«  »™   0"^   the  structural   feat—-   -*  *'- 

the  rather  fleshy,  outer,  green  layer  of  the  fruit  g""*"  and  not  to  caUstrnnhi.^  rpvo 

disappears,  and  leaves  the  woody  part  of  the  iHnrONiAN  Theoby, 
pods,  which  ultimately  splits  into  two  valves,  Urufoma,    HiStarr   ud    Nanl,   are    the 

that  are  very  tough  and  black,  and  sometimes  as  particular    dress    and    equipment    assigned    by 

much  as  13  inches  long.    These  tapering  boms  proper   governmental  authority  to  the  various 

■re  moistened  and  split  by  the  Indian  women  of  grades  of  officers  and  men  in  the  army  and 

the  Southwest,  who  weave  them  into  their  has-  navy.    As  a  rule  the  uniform  consisu  of  one 

kets,  as  the  black  element  necessary  in  their  prevailing     color,    variously    ornamented    and 

color-scheme    of    decoration.    The    plant   itself  "faced*  according  to  the  rank  and  corps.     It 

often  lervei  as  a  motif  for  the  design.  was  not  until  the  14th   century  that  the  dis- 

Unicom-root,    a    graceful    smooth   plant  tinguishin^  dress  of  the  military  man  was  in- 

(ChamaliriMm    tuleum)    of    the    bunch-flower  troduced  in  Europe.     Since  1890  a  remarkable 

family.    It  has  a  tuft  of  radical  spatulate  foliage  similarity   in   color  has   been  apparent   among 

and  stem-leaves  which  are  narrow.    The  flowers  the_  army   and    navy    uniform    of   the   leading 

are   small    and    white,   with   a   perianth   of   six  nations,  blue   being  the  prevailing  color  in  the 

segments,   and   are   dicecious,   in   long  racemes,  army  and  white  in  the  navy.     The  distinguish* 

The  staminate  racemes,  nodding  at  first,  eventu-  ing  features  of  national  uniforms  are  as  fol- 

ally  stand  straight ;  fertile  ones  are  always  erect  lows : 

The  fertile  plants  are  sometimes  three  feet  hi^         Auttria. —  Light  blue  cloth  tunics  and  gray 

The    tuberous    rootstocks    are    bitter,    and    an  trousers  are   generally   worn   in   the   Austrian 

infusion  of  them  is  a  popular  tonic  and  anthel-  army,  the  various  regiments  being  distinguished 

mintic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  large  ingredient  of  by  the  head  dress  or  the  uniform  facings, 
certain  patent  medicines.    One  of  the  mdustries         France. —  Uniforms  were  first  officially  worn  , 
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UNIGENITUS 

by  the  French  soldiers  in  l6?a     The  cavalry  forms  was  introduced  in  the  British  army  during 

wore  white  coats,  leather  breeches,  plumed  hats  the  Boer  war  1899-1903,    Uniforms  in  me  Brit- 

and  high  boots ;  the  infantry  white  throughout  ish  navy  were  not  in  vogue  until  the  reign  of 

with  red  facings.     Later  the  cavalry  wore  blue  George  III.     Like  other  nations,  the  prevaiiing 

and  the   dragoons   green.     In   1B20  the  general  color  is  blue.    Tail  coats  and  epaulets  are  Still 

use  of  white  was  abandoned  and  blue  became  worn  by  officers  in  full  dress,  and  cocked  hats, 

the  vogue,  and  in  1843  a  long  gray  coat  was  Rings  of  gold  lace  and  badges  on  the  epaidets 

adopted.     In    1903    a    tunic    of    dark   blue   and  denole  the  rank. 

trousers  of  dark  gray  with  scarlet  facings  was  Ilaly. —  Like    the    French   the    Italian    army 

adopted  for  the  army,    la  the  French  navy  the  uniform  is  of  blue  and  gray,  with  yellow  facings 

uniforms    are    similar   to   those    worn    ia   the  instead  of  scarlet.    Biue  and  white  are  the  pre- 

United  States.  ■  Tailing  colors  in  the  Italian  navy. 

Gerniany, —  Infantry  regiments   in   Germany  Japan. —  In  winter  the  Japanese   wear  unj- 

wear  dark  blue  tunics  and  trousers  with  scarlet  forms    of   dark   blue,    and    in    summer    khaki 

facings.    Saxon  and  rifle  regiments  wear  green  and  white.    The  artillery  facing  is  yellow,  that 

tunics  with  scarlet   facings.     The  present  day  of  the  cavalry  green  and  of  the  mfantry  red. 

uniforms  are  not   unlike  those   worn   by   the  Russia. —  Green  is  the  prevailing  color  in  the 

United  States  army.     White  is  the  prevailing  Russian  army  with  red  piping  at  the  collar  of 

color  in  the  navy.  the  tunic ;  no  facing  being  worn  in  the  infantry. 

Great   Brtfom.— Military   uniforms   in   Great  The  Cossack  troops  wear  dark  gray  coats,  gray 

Britain  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Restora-  trousers  tucked  in  high  boot  tops,  with  high 

lion,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  stand-  round    caps   made   of   sheepskin.      The    cavalry 

ing  army.     As  early  as  Henry  VIII.'s  time  the  regiments  wear  red  facings  on   the  collar   and 

sovereign's    bodyguard    received    a    distinctive  sleeves.     In  the  Russian  navy  the  wmter  dress 


dress.  But  this  dress  was  several  times  changed  ^  blue;  that  of  summer  whit& 
and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  became  red  and  Sweden.— B Ark  biue  and  green  are  the  typical 
yellow  damask  in  1529,  and  then  white  colors  m  the  Swedish  army,  while  white  is  worn 
and  black  shortly  afterward.  The  life  guards  and  'i  the  navy.  The  officers  of  the  Swedish  navy 
the  horse  guards,  formed  in  1661,  were  dressed  are  considered  as  mihUry  officers ;  and  m  full 
in  scarlet  coats,  feathered  hats,  and  jack  boots,  dress  are  obliged  to  wear  spurs. 
Cocked  hats  were  soon  after  given  them,  and  United  States. —  Blue  is  the  uniform  of  th« 
m  1812  helmets.  Somewhat  similar  changes  United  States  army,  the  overcoat  and  trousers 
have  taken  place  in  the  rest  of  the  army.  Scar-  sky-blue,  the  blouse  and  uniform  dark-blue, 
let  may  be  said  to  be  the  national  uniform  of  The  head-dress  is  3  very  distinctive  part  of  the 
the  British  army,  but  this  only  applies  to  the  uniform.  In  the  Cuban  campaign  and  in  Porto 
tunic  or  jacket,  and  there  are  many  exceptions.  R'co  and  the  Philippines,  buff  khaki  superseded 
Thus  British  artillery  and  many  cavalry  regi-  hlue.  The  uniforms  of  the  Confederates  were 
ments  wear  blue,  all  rifle  regiments  green,  some  S^^Y-  fn  the  United  States  army  the  shoulder- 
regiments  of  Indian  amiy  yellow,  drab  and  straps  of  a  second-lieutenant  are  plain,  those  of 
French  gray,  some  colonial  and  Other  volunteers  a  first  lieutenant  bear  a  silver  bar  at  each  end, 
gray.  In  hot  climates,  during  summer,  only  those  of  a  captain  two  silver  bars  at  each 
white  or  buff  uniforms  are  worn,  and  the  white  *"<li  those  of  a  major  a  gold  oak-leaf  at  each  end 
helmet  is  universal  for  European  troops.  The  (silver  for  a  lieutenant-colonel);  a  colonel's 
kilted  dress  of  the  Highlanders  is  peculiar  to  shoulder-straps  bear  a  silver  eagle,  a  brigadier's 
the  British  army,  but  the  black  soldiers  of  the  a  silver  star,  a  major-general's  two  and  a  lieu- 
less  well-known  West  India  Regiment  are  tenant-general's  three  silver  stars,  and  the  gen- 
dressed  like  Zouaves,  the  jacket  being  red  and  ^rals  two  silver  stars  with  a  gold  ea^e  and 
trousers  blue  instead  of  the  reverse.  Generally  device  between.  In  the  United  States  navy  dark 
all  hussars  and  lancers  wear  blue,  all  other  navy-blue  is  the  uniform  color,  but  in  warm 
cavalry  red  tunics  with  blue  overalls;  but  the  weather  a  service  coat  of  white  linen  duck 
nth  Hussars  have  crimson  overalls,  the  6th  trimmed  with  white  braid  is  substituted,  and  a 
Dragoon  Guards  blue  tunics  and  the  i6th  white  cork  helmet  takes  the  place  of  the  cocked 
Lancers  red.  The  Scots  Grey  and  foot-guards  hat  or  service  cap.  All  commissioned  officer* 
wear  bearskins,  and  all  fusiliers  hats  of  similar  wear  gold  bullion  epaulets  on  each  shoulder; 
.shape;  hussars  and  horse  artillery  wear  the  rank  is  indicated  by  strips  of  gold-embroidered 
Busby,  kilted  regiments  the  feather  bonnet,  while  oak-leaves  or  of  gold  lace,  and  by  devices 
Highland  Light  Infantry  the  shako;  rifle  regi-  on  the  shoulder-straps.  Officers  are  equipped 
ments  now  a  small  astrakhan  busby,  staff-officers  with  special  full  dress  uniforms,  evening  dress 
cocked  hats.  All  others  wear  helmets,  metal  2'"*  wess  dress.  The  special  full  dress  is  only 
for  cavalry,  blue  cloth  for  other  arms;  native  worn  on  important  ceremonial  occasicms.  En- 
Indian  regiments  generally  turbans.  Forage  listed  men  have  three  classes  of  uniform:  dress, 
caps  of  various  patterns  are  worn  in  undress,  undress  and  working  dress  of  either  white  or 
Facings,  formerly  very  prominent,  are  now  con-  '''"'^  See  also  Costume,  Epaiilet. 
fined  to  collars,  cuffs,  the  busby  bags  of  hussar  Unigenitus,  G-nl-jen^-tQs,  the  bull  (1713) 
regiments,  and  the  breast-pieces  of  lancers'  of  Qement  XL  by  which  101  theological  prop- 
tunics.  Officers  of  all  arms  wear,  m  addition  ositions  of  a  Jansenistic  tenor  contained  in  the 
to  other  marks,  badges  of  rank  on  their  shoul-  writings  of  Pasquier  Quesnel  are  condemned 
der-straps.  One  star  denotes  a  lieutenant,  two  as  heretical,  scandalous,  impious,  etc.:  sec 
a  captain  a  crown  a  major,  a  star  and  crown  a  Quesnel;  Jansenism.  The  title  of  the  bull  is 
heutenant-colonel.  a  second  _  star  a  colonel,  derived  from  its  opening  words  Unigenitus  DH 
Cross-swords  added  to  these  signify  the  vanous  FHius.  Among  the  doctrines  alleged  to  be  c 
grades  of  general  officer,  and  cross-batons  a,  tained  in  Quesnel's  writings  ('Moral  Refl' 
field  marshal.    The  khaki  (q.v,)  cloth  for  uni-  ions>    on    the    Gospels                        "    '      "" 


UNIMAK  — UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

Testament)  is  this,  that  all  love  except  the  super-  sibucao,   a   valuable    dye   plant,    grow    on    the 

natural  love  of  God  is  evil ;  that  without  this  mountains.    Live-stock   raising   is    one   of  the 

supernatural  love  there  can  be  no  true  hope,  principal  industries  of  the  province;  carabaos 

observance  of   the   law  or   religion ;  that  every  and    cattle,   horses,   and   hogs   are   raised.     The 

prayer  made  by  a  sinner  is  itself  sinful;  and  west  coast  road  of  Luzon  traverses  this  prov' 

that  the  Church  is  made  up  of  the  elect  alone,  ince ;  this  is  paralleled  by  a  tele^aph  line  and 

While  Louis  XIV.  lived  he  compelled   obedi-  also  the  proposed  route  for  a  continuation  of  the 

ence  to  the  bull ;  but  after  his  death,  1717,  and  Manila  &  Dagupan  Railroad ;  there  are  no  roads, 

the  succession  of  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV.  however,    which   extend   any   distance   into   the 

mider  a   regency,   those   ecclesiastics   who  were  interior.     Civil   government   was   established   in 

opposed  to   the   Roman  decisions,  among  them  August  igoi ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the 

Noailles,   archbishop   of   Paris,   and   four   other  provincial  governor  reported  the  province  in  a 

bishops,  made  appeal  to  a  future  council  of  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition.    Pop.  about 

Church  against  the  pope.    Another  appeal  was  113,000. 

made  "from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope         Union,  La,  Salvador,  a  seaport  and  capital 

better  informed";  but  the  popes  who  succeeded  of  the  department  of  the  same,  at  the  base  of 

Clement   XI.   down   to   1730.   namely,   Innocent  the   Pinos  volcano,  rising  from  the  west  shore 

XIII.,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Clement  XII.,  would  of  Union  Bay,  a  landlocked  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 

not  entertain  the   appeal;   the  assembly  of  the  Fonseca.    An     active     domestic     and     coasting 

French   clergy,   in   1723,  petitioned   the  king  to  trade  is  carried  on.     Pop.  4,000. 
ff?"'^.  ""^  Unigenitus  with  all  the  power  ot         Union,  Legislative,  in  British  history,  the 

the  sUte;  in  1737  one  of  the  appellants,  Soanen  incorporation  of  the  kingdoms   of   Scotland  by 

bishop  of  S^ez,  was  condemned  Tiy  a  provincial  ,he  Act  of  Union  in  1707,  and  the  union  of  the 

Church  council,  and  was  banished  by  the  gov-  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  that  of  Great  Britain 

ernment;  even  Noailles  m  1728  went  over  to  the  ;„  jgoi.    In  Uie  case  of  the  union  of  Scotland 

^de  of  the  Ultramontanes   and  m  1730  the  Sor-  „ith  England  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of 

bonne  formally  aec^ted  the  bull;  the  same  year  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided  in  the  Act  of 

the  parliament  of  Pans  was  compelled  to  reg-  Union   that  there   should    be   one    parliament, 

ister  iL  in  which  the  Scotch  peers  would  be  represented 

Unimak,  00-nI-mak',  an  island  of  Alaska,  W  i^  of  their  number  to  be  elected  for  each  par- 

flie  largest  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  about   75  liament,  ajid  that  45  Scotch  members  should  sit 

miles  long  and  25  miles  wide.    A  lagoon  called  in    the    House    of    Commons.    The    Episcopal 

Isanotski,  or  False   Pass,   separates  the  island  Church  was  to  be  the  State  Church  for  Eng- 

from  the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  land,    the    Presbyterian    for    Scotland.    Ireland 

Like  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is  volcanic,  Shishal-  was  till  1801  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  ot 

din,  an  active  volcano,  is  about  9,000  feet  high.  England  and  Great  Britain,  but  in  that  year 

Sulphur   abounds    on   the   slopes   and   base,    in  was  united  with  Great  Britain  to  constitute  the 

crevices,   of   Shishaldin  and  near  Progrumnoi  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

volcano  (5,523  feet  high),  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland's  representation  in  the  parliament  of  the 

the  island.    The  island  is  rocky  and  almost  des-  United  Kingdom  was  to  be  four  lords  spiritual 

titutc  of  trees.    The  villages  arc  few  and  small,  (bishops)  and  28  lords  temporal  in  the  House 

--  ,  -,     .        tr  ■  ■       Tr  "*  Peers,  and   120  members  of  the  House  of 

Union,  uny6n,  Maine,  town  in  Knox  Commons.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland 
County ;  on  the  Georges  Valley  Railroad,  a  short  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  were 
line  which  extends  from  Warren  (q.v  )  _  to  ^^^^^  ;„  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Union.  The  town  contains  the  villages  of  Union,  tt-:-»  i-u-i-^j—  j"  ir.  .  1  .  j  4. 
South  Union,  North  Union,  and  East  Union  „  Umcm  Chrwtian  College,  _  located  at 
It  was  settled  in  1744  and  was  first  called  ?^"™' .^"''- ,  IL  "^S  1^?"^!^^  '"  '^^p  ""^er 
Taylor  Town.  In  ^86  it  was  organized  he  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  opened 
as  the  Plantation  of  Slerlington,  but  the  same  '^  students  in  i860;  the  government  of  the  col- 
year  it  was  incorporated  and  took  the  name  i^%'^  l^^^tt  lH  "  ^^'^  "*  '?  *'"'"="  ^L^^S^ 
Union.  In  i8n  a  part  of  the  town  was  set  off  "^  "'^  stockholders  from  nominations  made  by 
and  called  the  tow5  of  Washington.  The  chief  1^^'^"^  conferences  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  are  mowing  ma-  P*""'  The  college  has,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
chine  works,  machine  shops,  carriage  and  fur-  ar  collegiate  departments  of  in  si  ruction  a  Bib- 
niture  factones,  and  organ  works.  Stoves  are  ^«^'  Department, ,  a  Normal  Department,  a  D^- 
made  here  and  considerable  attention  given  to  P^^tmentot  Music,  a  Preparatory  Department. 
farm  and  dairy  products.  Pop.  (1890)  1,436:  '^t  ^P««'  «""-s«s  '"  elocution  and  physial 
(loooi  ]2j8-  ffoiol  i^ti  cuhure.  There  arc  two  collegiate  courses,  the 
Upoo;  ].24»,  1.1910;  1,233.  classical  and  scientific  leading  to  the  degrees  of 

Union,    La,    la    oo-ne-on',    Philippines,    a  A.B.  and  B.S.  respectively;  a  limited  number  of 

province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the  south-  electives  are  offered  in  each  course;  and  a  thesis 

western  part  of  northern   Luzon,  bordering  on  is  required  for  the  obtaining  of  a  degree.     The 

the  China  Sea;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ilocos  degrees   of  A.M.   and   M.S.   are   conferred   for 

Sur,  on  the  east  by  Lepanto  and  Benguet,  and  graduate  work.    The  Biblical  Department  and 

on  the  south  by  PangasinSn ;  length,  north  and  the  Normal  Department  both  offer  three  years' 

south,  5'  miles ;  greatest  width,  31  miles  in  the  courses.    Tlie  college  is  open  to  men  and  women 

north,  narrowing  to  10  miles' in  the  south ;  area,  on   equal   terms;   a   separate   dormitory   is   pro- 

867  square  miles.    The  province  is  mountainous  vided  for  young  women.    The  students  main- 

in  the  east,  the  western  mountain  sides  sloping  tain  two  literary  societies.    In  1901  an  offer  of 

abruptly  to  the  coast  plains.    There  are  numer-  $30,000  for  the   endowment  was  received   from 

ous  small  rivers.     The  soil  is  well  cultivated;  to-  F.    A.    Palmer    of    New    York,    on    conditioa 

bacco,  ricBj  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate  that  the  college  raise  $30.ooo.    The  condition 

are  the  pnncipal  products ;  Targe  quantities  of  was  met  by  1902,  and  thus  $50,000  added  to  the 

I.  CTOogIc 
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endowment  fund.  The  students  in  igio  num-  courses  leading  to  degrees,  the  literary  and 
bered  197,  and  the  faculty  15.  scientific,  and  confers  the  degree  of  A.B.  and 
Union  City,  Ind.,  city.  Randolph  County ;  ^-^^  ^  limited  amount  of  elective  work  in  ad- 
on  the  Pittsburg,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  Cleve-  ™"'^'  ■  •^'^l"'^**  "  allowed  in  the  senior  year. 
land,  C,  C.  &  Si.  L  R.R.'s;  about  80  miles  ^?''*  '^  "'**'  ^^  academic  course  of  four  years, 
northeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  32  miles  east  of  *"''  ^  number  of  special  courses,  including  the 
Muncie,  It  is  near  the  Ohio  boundary.  Union  numstenal  course  (three  years),  the  advanced 
City  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  re-  normal  course  (three  years),  the  elementary 
gion;  and  the  forests  contain  valuable  hard  "o^mal  course,  preparatory  medical  course,  pre- 
woods,  as  ash,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  chest-  paratory  nurses'  course,  commercial  course, 
nut.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  phonography  course,  and  a  German  Biblical  and 
are  flour  mills,  creameries,  furniture  factories,  ?  Scandinavian  course,  the  two  last  mentioned 
and  machine  shops.  There  are  a  high  school,  """S  especially  designed  to  train  missionary 
public  and  parish  schools,  and  a  library.  The  workers  among  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
two  state  tanks  have  a  combined  capital  of  Instruction  is  also  given  in  music  and  art.  la 
5175,000.  Pop.  (1510)  3,2og.  1902  It  was  decided  that  manual  training  should 
Union  City,  Mich.,  vUlage  in  Branch  ^^  '«juired  of  every  student.  Instruction  and 
County;  on  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  and  on  the  P""«=«  "Ork  are  given  m  printing,  broom- 
Michigan  Central  railroad;  about  55  miles  ^^^«-  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  meta! 
southwest  of  Lansing  and  28  miles  southeast  of  wo^tang,  electnc^  work,  tailoring,  sewing,  and 
Kalamazoo.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re-  fooking  <The  Central  Advance'  (a  denora- 
gion.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  ^^^'Onal  paper),  a  German  and  a  Scandinavian 
are  a  flour  mill,  creameries,  a  machine  shop,  and  P^P^""  are  printed  at  the  college  shop.  The  cam- 
lumber  mills.  It  ships  a  considerable  amount  of  P"?  f?"*??'?  "'  ^  ^"^"^  °^  elevated  ground;  the 
farm  and  dairy  products,  and  fruiL  The  two  chief  buildings  are  the  raain  building,  and  the 
national  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $100,-  donnitones  or  "homes."  The  library  in  1910 
00a  Pop.  (1910)  1,340;  contamed  over  2,000  volumes;  the  students  in 
TT  ■  f"._  n  .  ■  .  ^  .  «  "11  courses  numbered  394- 
Union  City,  Pa.,  borough  m  Erie  County:  Ti«i„«  r«ii  —  1  »  j  .  c  1. 
on  the  Pennsyfvania,  the  Western  N.  Y.  &  P.  v,  H""^  ??"'*^,  '*"''**'=<*  **  Schenectady, 
and  the  Erie  R.R.'s ;  about  25  miles  southeast  ^-  ^-  ***  ^''""'  Univeksity. 
of  Erie.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  oil  region.  _  Union  Flag,  or  UnioQ  J>c^  the  national 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour  ^^  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  & 
mills,  barrel  factories,  wagon  and  carriage  composite  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
works,  furniture  factories,  oil-refinery,  a  tan-  flags  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
nery,  and  a  pump  factory.  Cabinet  ware  and  first  imion  flag  was  made  upon  the  acces- 
dairy  products  are  among  the  shipments  to  out-  sio"  of  James  I.,  and  from  the  fact  that 
side  markets.  The  educational  institutions  are  *at  sovereign  signed  himself  "Jacques*  the 
a  high  school,  public  and  parish  elementary,  flag  has  been  improperly  nicknamed  liie  Union 
schools,  a  business  college,  and  a  library.  There  Jack  (a  'jack'  properly  being  a  flag  flown  upon 
u  one  national  bank,  established  in  1898,  with  the  jack-staff  of  a  ship).  The  first  national  flag 
■  paid  up  capital  of  $50,000  and  deposits  amount-  ^  i<^  combined  the  English  banner  of  5L 
mg  to  9292,110.  Pop.  (1890)  2,361;  (11)00)  George  (argent,  a  cross  gules)  with  the  Scot- 
3.104;  (igio)  3,684,  tish  banner  of  St.  Andrew  (azure,  a  saltire  ar- 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  town  county-seat  of  ^^''P-  ^"  ^7°?  the  flag  was  revised,  becoming 
Obion  County;  on  the  Nashville,  C.&  St  L.  and  '"  neraldic  terms  azure,  a  saltire  argent  sur- 
the  Mobile  4  O.  R.R.'s ;  about  six  miles  from  mopnted  by  a  cross  gules  fimbriated  of  the  see- 
the Kentucky  border  and  no  miles  northeast  of  5"°'  Y^^"  Ireland  was  united  with  the  Icing- 
Memphis.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-  "^^  "'  itTcat  Britain  the  flag  was  again  altered, 
raising  region  and  nearby  are  extensive  timber  *^  ',™  "°**  °*  St.  Patrick  being  introduce^ 
lands.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  ^Iv.  '0""'"8  the  present  Union  Jack,  In  hei^ 
are  lumber  mills,  ice  factories,  canneries,  fur-  ^  a  '*'^"'*  **  '^'  ^^ure,  the  crosses  saltires  o( 
niture  works,  cotton  mills,  spoke  factories  and  ^'-  ■^'"''■ew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  per  saltire 
machine  shops.  The  principal  products  shipped  counterchanged  argent  and  gules,  the  latter  fim- 
to  other  markets  are  farm  and  dairy  products  ""a^ea  of  the  second,  surmounted  by  the  cross 
fruit,  cotton,  and  lumber  products  In  1000  ,  P^int  George  of  the  third  fimbriated  as  a 
(government  census)  there  were  35  raanufactur-  Saltire.  This  was  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of 
ing  estoblishments,  the  value  of  whose  average  ^^°?'^  ^  Jan-  i™!-  The  flag  is  the  national 
annual  products  was  ¥558,470  The  educational  °^^  ^°^  "'*  °"  ^"°^^  and  for  land  forces ;  it  is 
institutions  are  Union  City  High  School  and  "^"^  at  sea  only  on  a  ship  bearing  the  English 
Training  School,  five  public  elementary  schools  sovereign,  when  it  is  hoisted  at  the  main  mast, 
four  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils  and  ^°  at  the  main  mast  of  the  flag-ship  of  a  fleet 
a  school  library.  The  two  banks  have  a  com-  commanded  by  an  admiral,  When  this  flag  de- 
bined  capital  of  $100,000,  and  deposits  $175,000.  sign  occupies  the  upper  comer  next  the  staff  of 
Pop.  (1910)  4.389.  Kw  -^  T  /3.  ^  ^  j^  ^|,jjg  ^^  ^[^^  g^j  ^^^  Q^^  g^  formed  is 
iT_*  i-i  11  .  .  —  ..  ...  called  the  red,  white,  or  blue  ensign  and  is  the 
Union  College  located  at  College  View,  flag  for  use  on  shipboard.  Merchantmen  carry 
a  suburb  of  Lmcoln,  Neb.  It  is  a  part  of  the  the  red  ensign,  and  all  British  war  vessels  carry 
school  system  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists;  the  white  ensign  divided  into  four  quarters 
*  *!!^  "V  j^°^^^  "l>  ^^i  ?"**  ""  "'"'K'  ^y  *^=  '^'■"ss  of  Saint  George.  The  British  flag 
•pened  to  s  udents  in  1891.  It  is  avowedly  de-  with  a  white  star  in  the  centre  suiniounted  by  ■ 
S^IIn'Jh  °rf?J  and  observes  the.  Sabbath  on  the  crown  is  the  flag  of  the  governor-general  of 
•eventh  day  (Saturday).  It  is  open  to  both  India. 
men  and  women.    It  offers  two  regular  college  In  the  United  SUtes  the  term  "Union  Jack* 
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is  applied  to  th«  blue  flag  with  white  five-pointed  In  the  councils  the  negroes  were  drilled  in  the 

stars  (one  for  each  State  in  the  Union;,  used  faith  of  the  R^ublican  party,  a  catechism  being 

in  the  navy.    The  Bag  is  usually  displayed  when  prepared  for  that  purpose.    There  was  complaint 

the  vessel  is  in  port  that   the    league   was   a   cause   of  disorder   and 

Union    L.b.1,    a    ™,hod    adop.ri    m    ,h.  SS  ™£™' 'a^o  °,°  >im""' ».i".l?i 

U„i»d  State  by  ,„d.„„i„„.  far  ,1,.  p,a„W  'J^tZ    "S.hip*  reaped "ooioo   f„  ISJ 

SilTiJ"    ,!!?■    S     S'S'.^:„™i,Z'S  South.    It.    the    North    after    1865    the    order 

lalrf  onrnated  ...  .8g6  w,th  the  fgarmaker.  of  j„„    <,i,j  „„,  ,,,,  survivittg  le^tre.  beeon^ 

i,w     l°TS,      ■,.    ™v    ,'™  kY;  „™i  «S  W  'oci  club..     As  an  in.titnlim  of  Reeon- 

labor.    Smce  then  its  .pphe.t.on  has  spread  nil  „S,„|„„  ^,  „„;„  ^           „,  „„„  i„p„„„t 

all  trades.unionism  looks_  to  it  as  one  of  the  ^t,^     .^.  „r=,ni,=t;nn^,nd  .1,^  =iri«  rnn.mi 


1.1th  coinbined  capital     By  agreement  with    he    ,„'„„„  ,'„  ,„„'"„  ,  „„  „j  „„  He^epub- 
manufacturerj    the   labels    copyrighted   by   the    „  ;^|,        viitio>:<  th.  admirable  diKi-  '■ 


e  attached  to  the  various  prodi 


of   the   order,   the   few   leaders   of   the   Radical 


factory  and  mill,  each  bo,  of  cigars    for  in-     ;„,ri„,|;," 'si^.H  Tculd  have  Sen  unable  , 
jr'X  5""  °T„r'"',=br.\?"7a"'™  "SbS    e-™'  .h..,Cons.„.ti,.  or  Democratic  party 


A     r                  .1-  .              "  -           -        onl  prevent  ine   "..onservative   or   LJEmocraiii:  pany 

A  few   unions,   notably  the  famous  'Big  f        controlling  the  votes  of  the  negroes,  Ihns 

Six»  Typographical  Union  of  New  York,  with  „„,,      ,1^  Jij,,,,  „,  „,,  Reconstructiin. 

nearly  6,000  members,  have  imposed  a  line  for  "^               "                       iii             j     -e, 

purchasing  any  but  labeled  goods,  provided  they  u7    /^J^  ■  ■  ^^^^% 

can   be  had.                             6         .  i-  j^^^,  y,rgtHta  Untversily. 

While   many    unions   have   their   own   copy-  Union    League    Club,    The,    a    social    and 

righted  labels,  a  large  number  employ  the  com-  political  club  organized  in   i860,  in  New  York, 

mon  label  of  the  American  Federation.     Many  by    members    of    the    local    Republican    party. 

States  have  passed  laws  imposing  penalties  upon  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,   its  avowed  object 

counterfeiters  of  labels,  and  upon  users  of  coun-  being   "to   promote,   encourage,   and    sustain   by 

terfeit   labels.      See   Auerican   Labor;    Labos;  all  proper  means,  absolute  and  unqualified  loy- 

Unionism;  etc.  aity   to   the  government  of  the  United   States; 

II— *_-  T«a».  ~»   A.-»,*^.    T*,-    \^^^  S„  to   discountenance    and    rebuke,   by    moral    and 

Union  Leagne  of  Amenc*    The   began  m  j  ,  influences,  all  disloyally  to  said  govem- 

1863  m  order  to  check  the  spread  of  disaffection  |     ^^^  ^^^              ;           ^     '^i^^^  ^^  iuteirity  of 

to  the  United  States  government  and  to  *makc  ^j,^  ^^,i^„.     ^^^  ^^^^^^^  establish  a  library  and 

loyalty    effective."     The    movemen      was    spon-  ^^       „         f^^  ^^^^  collection  of  literature  and 

Uneous;    the    members    of    the    United    States  ^^^^^  ^f\       ^^^  military  trophies  relating  to 

Sanitary  Commiss^n  began  the  organizalmn  m  jj^                J^^      ,  i,  i,^^  ^  membership  of  about 

1862,    in    Ohio,    Philadelphia,    and    New    York.  ^^ 

Leagues  were  formed  all  over  the  North  before  ''■™^ 

the  end  of  1863-    The  members  were  P'^dged  to  y^„  ^  goBth  AfHc,  a  legislati«  union 

r<5.udiate    any    political    belief    that    conflicted  ^f   jhe    four   self-governing   colomes    of   South 

wilh  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Union.     Sev-  Africa,  effected  by  the  South  Africa  Act,  which 


SflOO,000  political  pamphlets;  recruited  negro  3,  ^  ,„j(,  j^,^  original  provinces  of  the 
regiments;  sent  teachers  to  instruct  the  negroes;  ^^^^  „„j  ^ap^  ^f  q^^  Hope.  Natal,  Trans- 
and  demanded  negro  suffrage  m  1863.  The  vaal,  and  Orange  Free  State.  United  they  are 
league  was  gradually  extended  into  the  South  bounded  on  the  north  by  German  South-West 
among  the  •Unionists,"  and  during  1865-6  had  Africa,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Matabele- 
a  strong  membership  of  whites  in  the  mountain  ]^ad  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  on  the  east 
districts  of  that  section.  In  1867  negroes  were  ^  ,],e  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
admitted  to  the  order  in  the  South  and  at  once  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
nearly  all  of  the  whites  deserted.  From  1867  to  Qcean  and  German  South-Wesi  Africa. 
1876  the  league  and  Its  offshoots  formed  the  «ma-  jhe  area  of  the  Union  is  473.184  square 
chine*  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  South.  It  miles,  distributed  as  follows:  Cape  Colony.  276,- 
controlled  the  negro  vote  absolutely  and  organ-  ™j  square  miles;  Natal,  3S,37i  square  miles; 
ized  it  well;  it  made  all  nominations  for  office,  Transvaal,  110436  square  miles;  and  Orange 
and  severely  disciplined  those  who  disobeyed  pree  State,  50,392  square  miles.  The  total  pop- 
orders.  A  constitution  and  ritual  were  adopted  ulation  of  the  Union  is  5,450,217,  distributed  as 
for  use  in  the  South.  There  was  a  weird  initia-  follows:  Cape  Colony,  2,507,500;  Natal,  1,- 
tion  ceremony  to  impress  the  negroes.  The  206,386;  Transvaal,  1,269,951;  Orange  Free 
members    swore    to    vote    for    no    one    except  State,  4166,380. 

members  of  their  own  order.  An  ex-Confed-  The  capitals  of  the  four  provinces  composing 
erate  could  not  join  unless  he  would  acknow-  the  Union,  with  their  revenues  and  expenditures 
ledge  that  his  course  during  the  war  had  been  in  1910  were  as  follows:  of  Cape  Colony.  Cape 
treason,  and  under  no  circumstances  was  he  Town,  $35,520481  revenue  and  $3?.3og,228  ex- 
eligible  to  oflice  in  the  order  or  to  become  a  can-  penditure ;  of  Natal,  Pietermaritzburg,  $17/160,- 
didate  for  political  oflice.  The  administration  of  301  revenue  and  $16,932,194  expenditure;  of 
the  league  was  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  car-  Transvaal,    Pretoria,    $^,874,646    revenue    and 

S:t-baggers   or   political    adventurers    from   the  ^1,980,689  expenditure;  of  Orange  Free  Stale, 

orth.    The  local  assemblies  were  called  Coun-  Eloerafontein.    $4,448,^    revenue    and    $4,629,- 

cils;  these  together  formed  the  Union  League  of  213  expenditure. 

America,    with   headquarters   in   each    Southern  Provision  was  made  by  which  other  British 

State  and  general   headquarters   in   New   York,  colonies  might  join  the  UnioiL     Before  the  ^Mf 
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appointed   for  the   Establishment  of  the  Union  iiies   has  been   transferred  to  the   Union.     The 

(31    May    1910),  the  elective  members  of  ihe  railways,  ports,  and   harbors  are  managed  bj' 

Senate  of  the  Union  lo  represent  the  respective  a  board  of  not  more  than  three  commissioners 

provinces   were   chosen   by   the   two   Legislative  with  a  minisicr  of  stale  as  chairman.     English 

Houses    of   each    colony    sitting    together,    and  and    Dutch   are   the   official   languages  and   are 

within  six  months  after  the  dale  of  the  Estab-  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing.    The  admiiiistra- 

tishment    the    first    parliament    was    summoned,  tion  of  native  affairs — that  is,  affairs  affectins 

Under  the  enactment  of  the  British  Parliament  the  Asiatics  especially— is  vested  in  the  governor 

it  was  provided  that  the  new  Commonwealth  general  -n  council. 

was  to  be  governed  by  a  governor  general.  The  industrial  development  of  South  Africa 
appointed  by  the  king,  an  executive  council,  ap-  will  continue  lo  be,  undoubtedly,  along  agricul- 
pointcd  by  Ihe  governor  general,  and  a  Parlia-  turai  lines.  The  principal  product  is  mai^e  and 
mcnt  of  two  houses,  the  membership  of  which  the  secondary  products  are  bacon,  beef,  lard, 
was  to  be  Hmiled  to  persons  of  European  descent,  and  hides.  Sheep  farming  is  well  established 
Ministers  of  state,  not  more  than  ten,  admin-  and  capable  of  being  greatly  extended.  An- 
ister  departments.  All  the  powers,  authorities,  other  prosperous  industry  is  ostricli  farming, 
and  functions,  which  at  the  establishment  of  the  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  fruit  is  high^ 
Union  were  in  any  of  the  colonies  vested  in  productive,  and  wine  growing  is  in  a  (lourii-h- 
the  governor  or  in  any  authority  of  the  colony,  ing  condition.  The  aim  will  continue  lo  be 
so  far  as  thej-  continue  in  existence  and  are  ihe  upbuilding  of  an  export  trade  and  the  ex- 
capable  of  bemg  exercised,  are  vested  in  the  tension  of  railway  facilities  from  the  agricuj- 
governor  general  or  the  governor  general  in  lural  regions.  The  main  source  of  South 
council,  or  in  the  authority  exercising  similar  African  prosperity  is,  however,  gold,  coal,  and 
powers  under  the  Union,  except  such  powers  diamond  mining.  The  output  of  diamonds  in 
and  functions  as  are  or  may  be  expressly  vested  the  Pretoria  district  in  ir«7  was  1,069.391  carats, 
in  some  other  authority.  The  command  of  valued  at  £1.563,000.  The  diamond  mines  at 
the  naval  and  militar>'  forces  is  vested  in  the  Kimberley  yield  about  2,000,000  carats  annually, 
governor  genera!.  The  seat  of  government  is  The  tota'l  value  of  diamonds  exported  from 
at  Cape  Town.  A  principal  feature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  1867  to  1908  was 
membership  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  As-  £147,485,998.  Natal  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
sembiy  is  the  tenure  of  office.  The  first  Senate  as  are  also  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
was  made  up  of  eight  senators  nominated  by  State.  In  1908-09,  the  Orange  Free  State  pro- 
the  governor  general  in  council  for  ten  years,  duced  654.319  carats  in  diamonds,  valued  at 
and  for  each  of  the  original  provinces  eight  £1,048,607.  In  the  main,  the  Transvaal  is  a 
senators  are  to  be  elected  for  ten  years  by  the  stock-raising  country.  There  is  a  verv  large 
two  houses  of  the  colonial  legislature  sitting  gold  production  here,  amouniing  in  one  year  to 
together.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  ^bout  £30,000,000.  The  diamonds  exported  from 
members  chosen  in  Electoral  Divisions  in  num-  this  State  in  a  single  year  are  valued  at  about 
hers  as  follows:  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51;  £2,000,000.  The  wool  exports  are  worth  about 
Natal,  17;  Transvaal,  36;  Orange  Free  State,  17.  £230,000;  and  the  hor!es  and  mules  £120,000. 
With  the  increase  in  European  population  the  The  largest  importations  into  this  State  are 
representation  will  increase.  The  House  of  machinery  (about  £1,400,000),  clothing  (£1,300,- 
Assembly  was  to  continue  five  years  from  the  000),  living  animals  (£1,300,000),  and  chemicals 
date  of  its  first  meeting  unless  sooner  dis^solved.  and  dynamite  (£1,110,000).  In  1909,  ihe  mines 
All  money  bills  originate  in  the  House  of  As-  alone  employed  about  2.10.000  persons,  about  10,- 
sembly,  but  the  Assembly  may  not  pass  a  bill  ooo  of  whom  arc  Chinese, 
for  taxation  or  appropriation  unless  it  has  been  _,  .  i»_  -e  -n  -i  j  ^  -it 
recommended  by  message  from  the  governor  ,,  ?««>»  f^'^-^".  ^»}^'OI*<{  Camper-  The 
general  during  the  session.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  or  "Overland  Route,- 
Each  separate  colony  has  at  its  head  an  ad-  "."'^J  "^^  organised  i  J "'y  1897,  under  an  Act 


appointed  by  the  governor  general. 


,   .„=  B....„^,   8—-.  °t   ^\  L^B'-^lature   of   U lah   appro  . 

-,>   «=.u>,v=   .^„„n.ii«   of    four    and    a   pro-  1897.  «lo  carry  out  the  plans  of  reorganization 

visional   council   of   twenty-five   members,   or   a  "*  %   VT"    ?'"^'-   .^=''*^X^ Company."   and 

number  equal  to  the  number  of  members  which  ""«  includes  the   Union   Pacific  Railroad,  the 

the  colony  sends  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Union.  Oregon  R.  R.  Si  Navigation  Company   the  Ore- 

The   provincial   committees   and   councils   h.ive  8on  Short  Line,  and  the  Leavenworili,  Kansas 

authority  to  deal  with  local  matters,  such   as  *  Western   Railroad,  operates  in  Kansas,  Ne- 

finance,  elementary  education,  agriculture,  char-  braska,    Iowa,    Colorado,   Wyoming,   Utah,   and 

ity,    municipal    institutions,    local    works,    roads  Missouri.     The  system  stretches  westward  from 

and  bridges,  markets,  fish  and  game.  etc.     The  Omaha  and   Kansas   City  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and 

governor    general    approves    these    local    orrti-  also  by  its  controlled  lines,  runs  to  and  through 

nances.     A  revenue  fund  is  established  in  each  the   States   of  Oregon  and   Washington. 
province.  Mileage. —  The  total   mileage,  main  track,  is 

The  administration  of  justice  is  by  the  Su-  Si*588:  second  track,  105;  sidings,  1,562;  water 

preme  Court  of  South  Africa  and  other  couris  lines,   258.      The   length    of   the   Oregon    Short 

within   the   Union   and   in   the   provinces,     Tlie  Line   is    1,301    miles;    Leavenworth.   Kansas    4 

railway  and  harbor  fund  of  the  Union  receives  Western   Railroad,  3.128  miles.     The  length  of 

the  revenues   from   the  administrations  of  rati-  railroad  lines  of  the  Oregon  R,  R.  &  Navigation 

roads   and    ports,   this   fund   being  apportioned  Company  is  1,081  miles ;  water  lines,  1,035  miles, 

by    Parliament.      A    consolidated   revenue   fund  The  Oregon   Short   Line  branches   in   Montana 

takes   all   money   received   for  the  purposes  of  extend    sf>   miles;    Idaho,   86   miles;    Utah,    loO 

the   Union,      The   debts   of   the   colonies   are   a  miles.     The    Union    Pacific    also    own    8    small 

first  charge  upon  this  fund.    The  public  prop-  lines  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  aggregating  280  miles. 
erty,  both  real  and  personal,  of  the  four  colo-  Transportation  and  Equipment. —  Th«  aver- 
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age  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  on  sidy  bonds  amounted  to  $AJ,S4«,<M0,  On  this 
this  system,  per  year,  is  450,000,000;  toiis  of  latter  amount,  the  unpaid  iiilerest  was  $i8,ig4.- 
wmmercial  freight  carried,  lOfloo.ooo.  The  000.  At  that  time  the  share  capital  of  the  corn- 
equipment  in  locomotives  exceeds  800;  passen-  pany  aggregated  $6o,869,OQa  A  sliort  time  af- 
ger  cars,  600;  freight  cars,  ai,ooo.  ter  tlie  receivers  had  taken  possessiori  of  the 
Service. —  The  Union  Pacific  System  service  property,  legislation  to  guarantee  a  Federal 
embraces  several  important  features.  One  is  government  lien  at  3  per  cent  was  proposed 
the  maintenance  of  "Colonist"  one-way  rates  to  in  Congress.  The  security  holders  at  the  same 
the  Pacific  coast  and  principal  western  points  time  put  forward  a  re -organization  method, 
every   day    from   February   to   April,    and   from  Both  plans  were  defeated. 

September  to  October.     These  special  rates  of-  In   iSg?  tlie  main  line,   from   Council   Bluffs 

fer    strong    inducements   for   intending   settlers  to   a  point  five   miles   west   oE  Ogden,   Utah,   a 

to   travel   from  Kansas  City  and  other   starting  distance   of    1,048   miles,   together   with   70  per 

points,    including   Denver    and   Cheyenne;    Chi-  cent   of   the    equipment,    was   sold    under   fore- 

cago,   Bloomington,   and   Peoria,   Illinois;   Saint  closure   and    purchased    by   the    re -organization 

Louis,   Missouri ;  Saint  Paul  and   Minneapolis,  committee,    which    later,    borrowed    $44.ocu,ooo 

Minnesota;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  points  from  a  syndicate.     Following  this  event  many 

in  California,  Utah,  Montana,  Washington,  and  extensions    were   made.      In    iSgo^   control    was 

Oregon.  acquired   of   the   Oregon   Short   Line   Railroad. 

The   special   daily   servic^   with   full   equip-  This    purchase    was    followed    by    that    of   the 

ment  of  observation  ears,  arawing  room  and  Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Company  property. 

private  compartment  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  In   J901,  by  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest, 

and  electric  lights,  includes  the  "Overland  Lim-  possession   was  gained   of  the  Southern   Pacifio 

ited"   and    "Tne    Los   Angeles    Limited."      The  Railroad  Company  and,  three  months  later,  con- 

•Fast  Mail."  the  'Colorado  Special,"  the  ''China  trol  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

and  Japan  Fast  Mail,"  the  "California  and  Ore-  was  acquired. 

gon   Express,"   the   'Chicago   Special,"   and   the  Recent    Progress. —  Durinff    1905,    the    com- 

*  Port  land- Chicago      Special'      are      also      well  pany   advanced   over  $13,000,000   for   new  lines, 

equipped.  steamship,  and  rolling  stock.    This  included  341 

Earnings  and  Expenses.— The  total  earnings  miles    of   additional   completed    main    track,   35 

of  the  road  and  its  connections,  1905,  amounted  locomotives,  and  two  steamships  of  27,000  torn 

to  $S9J25,ooo;  operating  expenses,  $32,000,000;  each.    The  increase  in  gross  receipts,  1905,  over 

net  earnings  $27,462^00.  1904,  was  $835,000.     The  present  plant  consists 

Slock   and  Stockholders.— There   are    14,356  of  835   locomotives,  556   passenger   cars,   22,406 

Stockholders    in     the    Union     Pacific    Railroad  freight  cars  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  06l,ooo 

Company.     The  common  stock  outstanding  is  toiis. 

valued  at  $108,772,000;  preferred  slock,  $[00,-  Union  Sorinzs  Ala  town  eountv-seat  of 
OOOflOO,  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  corn-  g,,,,^^  County  T  on  the  Central  railroad  of 
pany  IS  $i87  2S7,Ooa  The  -ate  per  cent  paid,  Georgia;  about  40  tniles  southeast  of  Mont- 
last  dividend  (I  Oct  1905)  was:  common,  gome^y  and  175  fflil«  northeast  of  Mobile.  It 
2K,  percent;  preferred,  2  per  cent.  The  high-  fs  in  a^  agricultural  and  fruit  region.  The  chief 
es  common  stock  quota  lons  1904,  were:  high-  j„^„^f^^^,,i„g  establishments  are  cotton  gins, 
est,  ii7^owesl,  71  :  preferred,  .904,  highest,  98;  ^„„on,eed-oil  mills,  cotton  mills,  spoke  and 
lowest.  86K».  The  highest  common  stock  quota-  j,^^j,  f^^ories,  grist  mills,  and  a  machine 
tions,  .90s,  were  .38*^;  lowest,  113;  highest  ^^  ^-^6  edutalt^onal  institutions  are  a  high 
preferred  stock  q  not  at  ions,  1905,  were:  highest,  ^^^^^,  f^,,^^^^  -^  ,g^  y,^  ^^^^j  ^^^^l 
lOiM;  lowKt,  95^.  and  .'^ral    private  Thools.     The   two  banks 

Water   Serr.,ce-TU    water   serTnee    cover,  ^ave   a   combined    capital   of  $122,000.   and   de- 

a    large   arM    and    embraces    several    steamship  ^^      $310,000.     Pop,  3,100. 

lines,   mcluding   routes   between   San   Francisco  *^         p  tj     -                k    op 

and   Portland,   on    the   Columbia    River,   to   the  Union    Theological    Seminar;,    located    in 

East  to  Panama,  and  in  other  directions.  New    York.     It    was    founded    in    1836    under 

Tourist   Sen-icc.—  TotiTxsl   cars   run    to   and  the   auspices   of  the    Presbyterian    Church;   the 

from   California  and  Oregtm  daily,  via   Omaha,  directors   and   professors   of  the   seminary   give 

supplying  all  facilities   required   tor  this  special  their   assent   to   the   Westminster   standards   of 

service.  this  Church,  but  students  of  all  denommations 

History  of  the  Road.— The  Union  Pacific  are  freely  admitted.  The  seminary  offers  the 
Railroad  Company  was  formed  "for  the  purpose  following  courses:  (1)  A  three-years'  course 
of  acquiring,  construcling.  and  owning  railroads  leading  to  a  diploma  requiring  the  study  of 
in  (he  State  of  Utah,  and  elsewhere,  with  spe-  Greek  and  Hebrew;  fa)  a  three  years'  course 
cific  authority  to  acquire  the  railroads,  prop-  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  requiring  more 
erties,  franchises,  and  land  grants  formerly  be-  hours'  work  and  a  higher  standing  than  the 
longing  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com-  diploma  course,  special  work  in  some  depart- 
pany."  That  corporation  owned  four  divisions  ment  chosen  by  the  student  and  including  a 
of  railroad,  with  a  total  length  of  lines  of  8,172  thesis ;  (3)  a  four  years'  course^  requiring  one 
miles.  In  1893,  receivers  were  appointed  for  year's  graduate  work  and  a  thesis;  (4)  special 
all  lines  except  those  owned  jointly  with  other  and  partial  courses.  For  admission  lo  the  de- 
companies.  Afterwards,  separate  receivers  were  gree  courses  college  graduation  is  required;  for 
appointed   for  some  of  the  controlled  roads.  the   diploma   course   college   graduation   or   ex- 

When   the   Union    Pacific   Railway   Company  amination  in  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy.  English, 

was  first  placed   in  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  and  history.     Part  of  the  work  in  the  regular 

bonds    outstanding   aggregated   $78,470,000.      In  courses  is  elective,  and  some  electives  are  oro- 

addilion   to   this   amount,   the   government   sub-  vided  for  at  Columbia  and  New  York^u 
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ties.    The  curriculuni  of  the  seminary  includes  lowed  by  Fs!  Upsiloa  in  1833,  Chi  Psi  in  1841, 

courses  in   Old  and   New   Testament  philology  and  Theta  Delta  Chi  in  1847.     Dr.  Nott's  presi- 

and  exegesis,  biblical,  systematic,  and  practical  dency  covered  a  period  of  63  years,  from  1804 

theology  (including  study  of  missions),  apoio-  to  1866,  when  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  93 

getics.  Christian  ethics,  church  history  and  his-  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev,  Laurens 

tory  of  leligion,  voice  culture  and  sacred  music  P.   Hickok,   who   had   served   as   vice-president 

Training  in  actual  Christian  work  is  provided  in  during  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Nott's  life.    In  1868 

churches  and  chapels,  public  institutions,  and  Dr.    Hickok   resigned,   and   in    i86g  the    Rev. 

settlement  work;  the  Union  Settlement  is  closely  Charles  A.  Aiken  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

related,  though  not  oSciallyalHliated  with  the  Dr.  Aiken  held  the  office  for  two  years,  and  was 

university.    Seminary  extension  courses  for  lay  followed  by  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  a 

workers  were  estshhshed  in  igoi.    There  are  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Nott,    Under  Dr.  Potter  the 

number    of    undergraduate    scholarships,    four  college  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  regained 

graduate  scholarships,  and  two  fellowships.    The  much  of  its  earlier  prestige.    He  resigned  in 

seminary  buildings   contain   a  chapel,   lecture-  1884,  when  for  four  years  the  college  was  wilh- 

roomi,  library,  museum,  reading  room,  gymna-  out  an  official  head,  the  Hon.  Judson  S.  Landon 

sium,  social  room,  and  dormitory  rooms.     The  acting  as  provisional  president.    In  18S8  Harri- 

library  in  ig  10  contained  100,000  volumes,  includ-  son  E.  Webster  became  president,  but  because  of 

ing  special  collections  in  American  and  English  ill-health  resigned  in  1094,  and  was  succeeded 

history.     The  students  in   tpro  numbered   190,  by  the  present  president,  the  Rev.  Andrew  V.  V. 

including  the  3  fellows  and  the  graduates.  Raymond. 

Union  UnivenitY.  Union  College,  unlike  Union  College  is  noted  for  the  large  number 
the  other  older  colleges  in  America,  came  into  of  |t?  graduates  who  have  become  prominent  in 
existence  in  response  to  a  popular  demand,  political  life  and  as  men  of  affairs.  Before 
which  was  essentially  a  citizens'  movement,  and  i860,  it  was  the  most  distinctively  national  01 
expressed  the  growing  national  feeling.  For  aU  out"  educational  institutions,  drawing  its  stu- 
this  reason  it  did  not  take  the  name  of  any  indi-  dents  from  every  part  of  the  country,  especially 
vidual,  and  was  from  the  beginning  independent  fi'om  the  South.  Because  of  this  it  suffered 
of  denominational  control.  The  first  petition,  more  than  did  any  other  Northern  college  during 
signed  by  850  citizens  of  Albany,  Tryon,  and  the  Civil  War.  It  has  always  been  thoroughly 
Charlotte  counties,  was  presented  to  the  legis-  democratic  in  spirit,  and  has  aimed  to  give  its 
lature  of  New  York  in  1779,  or  while  the  Revo-  students  a  practical  education.  In  recent  years, 
tutionary  War  was  still  in  progress.  It  was  not,  while  not  abandoning  its  historic  position  as  it 
however,  until  1795,  and  after  repeated  appeals  classical  and  literary  institution,  it  has  taken 
to  the  legislature,  that  a  college  charter  was  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportunities 
granted,  although  in  1785  an  academy  was  offered  by  its  location  in  the  city  of  Schenec- 
organized  which  became  the  practical  foun-  tady,  the  recognized  centre  of  scientific  interests, 
dation  of  the  college.  The  first  president  was  *nd  has  developed,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
the  Rev,  John  Blair  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Prince-  General  Electric  Company,  strong  civil,  sanitary 
ton.  He  was  succeeded  after  four  years  by  the  and  electrical  engineering  courses.  With  its  i_n- 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Younger,  who  died  spiriny  tradition3,_  its  present  sound  financial 
in  1801.  The  next  president  was  Uie  Rev.  Jon-  condition,  and  its  increasing  patronage,  this  old 
athan  Maxcy,  a  graduate  of  Brown  and  a  Bap-  college  has  much  to  expect  of  the  future. 
list,  who  resigned  because  of  ill-health  in  1804,  In  1873  Union  University  was  organized  by 
when  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  also  an  alumnus  legislative  act,  and  included  the  academic  and 
of  Brown,  but  a  Presbyterian,  was  elected  to  the  engineering  departments  in  Schenectady,  and  the 
presidency.  With  his  election  the  college  began  law  school,  medical  college,  and  Dudley  Observ- 
a  new  and  aggressive  life.  Dr.  Nott  was  a  man  atory  in  Albany.  To  these  several  departments 
of  commanding  presence  and  inspiring  person-  was  afterward  added  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
ality,  fertile  in  ideas,  and  tireless  in  energy,  founded  m  Albany  in  1881.  The  academic  de- 
Under  his  vigorous  administration  the  college  partment  offers  three  courses,  leading  to  the  de- 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  reputation,  until  greesof  A.B.,  B.Pk,  andB.S.;  the  workof  the 
It  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  l»st  two  years  is  largely  elective  ^n  addition  the 
in  the  country.  Dr.  Nott  may  be  called  the  work  of  the  engineering  department,  leads  to 
pioneer  in  modern  educational  progress.  He  "■«  acgree  of  bachelor  of  engineering.  The 
was  the  first  to  break  away  from  Old  World  f°"""  ''  *^'  •""^'"'  '"'""'  "  *"'""  "^"  ""'' 
traditions,  and  introduce  new  courses  of  study.  "^  ' 
As  early  as  1809  he  instituted  a  course  in  mod-  P™" 
em  languages,  and  in  1835  he  established  a  sci-  ^f*'*'              -        -. 

entific  course  running  parallel   for  three   years  ""i'^-  ^^  *"«  ^"f  vST^o^vS'™   n  t% 

with  the  classical  course.    In  184S  he  added  a  _           ,     A  ":  \-  ^**'°'f?'  ."-"v, 

course  in  civil  engineering,  anticipating  the  de-  Formerly  President  Union  University. 

mand  for  technical  training  which  almost  every  Union'ida,  a  family  of  bivalved  mollusks, 

other  institution  has  since  recognized.    In  still  the  fresh-water  mussels  (q.v.). 

other  ways  Union  College  early  gained  distinc-  Unionism,  or  Labok  Union,  a  general  term 

tion.    It  gave  larger  liberty  to  student  life,  and  for  organized  labor.    In  the  United  States  one 

for  necessary   discipline  depended  more   upon  person  of  every  ^o  of  population  is  affiliated 

moral  suasion  than  upon  Uie  enforcement  of  with   labor  organizations,  of  which  there  are 

arbitrary    penalties.    It   originated   the   college  118  national  and  international  unions  including 

fraternity  system,  the  oldest  of  these  Greek  letter  over   2,700    local    unions.     Associated    labor    is 

societies,   Kappa  Alpha,   Sigma   Phi,  and   Delta  the  natural  result  of  the  extension  of  the  fac- 

Phi,  having  been  founded  at  Union  in  1825,  tory  system  and  the  outcome  of  modem  indus- 

1837,  and  1838,  respectively.   These  were  fol-  trialisr 
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UNIONISM 

In  the  United  States. —  While  the  unioiu  of 

Great  Britain  iocreased  from  1,500,000  to  about  ..     . 

3.800,000,  those  of  the  United  States  grew  from  ,.  CompulKry  educ;. 

548,300  in   1900,   to  over  2,000,000  in   191a     The  j.  The    npesl    of    »11    conspiriuy    and    penal    lawi 

causes    for   this  growth   were,   in   the  m^n,  the  •j?«'["'f   laaea   «nd  oiher    workmen     incorpor.ted   in 

great   prosperity  of  all  workers,  the  trust  or  ,""  gal  work  day 'rnot  more  tha^ 

combination  idea,  the  many  strikes,  and  liDally  4.'  Saniiary    iatpea'oa    ai    Horkahops,    mioei    and 

labor's  natural  growth.     In   i8g5,  the  American  homes. 

Federation  of  Labor,  the  most  powerful  repre-  „/Hf"t     "''  "    "P'*^"  '"  "''"''  ^  ''""^'  ^'°^ 

sentative  body  in  the  United  States  —  compos-  e.  The  BboUtion  of  the  coniraci  system  in  all  public 

ing  the  great   majority   of   organized   workers,  worki. 

had   perhaps  200,000  members.     In  igio,  Presi-  |-  IJ'  abotifioo  of  the  aweatinB  ■yiiem. 

dent    Gompers    estimated    that    the    organization  ^ri;,  an'd  gaa^'and  elecSte  p'lsnU  fo  "the 'Sii'ribHtioa 

bad  increased  its  membership  for  the  12  months  of  heal,  light  and  power. 

ending  with  October,  by  218,229,  a  figure  almost  fl-  '^>'^  national izatioa  of  lelegrapha,  telephoaet,  t»a- 

as   great   as   its   total    enrollment   in    1899.     In  ",**.  ^%^  Xd'tion   of   the   monopoly  Byxem  of  land 

1897,  It  was  estimated  Chat  the  total  number  of  holding  and   the  aubgticution  thaefar  of  the  title  of 

enrolled  workmen  in  the  United  States,  includ-  occupancy  only. 

ing  the   Knights   of   Labor   and   all   other   inde-  i^",,^'™'  jcgialation  and  the  principle  of  referendum 

pendent  organizations   was  about  J.Soo.ooa    In  ",'.  Thf'aSouliin  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of  i^oim 

1910,   the   American   Federation  of   Labor  had  money   and   suhsiituting   theretot  *   lyBtem   of   direct 

Upwards   of    1,800,000,   and   assuming  that   the  Inuuice  lo  ud  by  the  people. 

Other   organizations   have   at   least   neld   their 

own,  since  1899,  we  have  «  total  of  more  than  The  trade-unions  of  the  United  Sutes  are 

2/)0o,00O,  as  against  2,800,000  for  Great  Britain  usually  willing  to  resort  to  conciliation  in  the 

and  Ireland.  adjustment  of  differences  as  they  arise,  such 

As  has  been  said,  the  growth  of  trade-union-  conciliation  to  consist  of  committees  represent- 

ism  in  America  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  trust  ing  each  side,  and  with  equal  power.    They  are 

and  combination  movements  of  capital,  and  the  usually  in  favor  of  arbitration  when  all  means 

many  strikes    in   every   trade,   many   of   which  of   conciliation  have  been   exhausted,  but   they 

were  so  successful  that  the  workingman  got  a  are    opposed    to    compulsory    arbitration,     so 

revelation   of  the   power   of   organization,   and  called,  and  usually  to  compulsory  investigation 

the  membership  of  some  of  the  trades— the  of    the    conditions    attending    a    controversy, 

building   and   mining   in   particular  —  increased  They  do  not  object  to,  although  they  have  little 

with  leaps  and  bounds.  faith  in,  State  boards  of  arbitration  or  other 

The  Necessity  for  Labor  Unions,  as  lUus-  perfunctory  legislative  methods  of  adjustinft 
trated  tn  the  Building  Trades. —  Great  con-  difficulties.  They  are  in  favor  of  a  strict  legis- 
Struction  companies,  wholesale  employers  of  lation  relative  to  blacklisting.  They  claim  that 
labor  in  the  building  trade,  have  been  at  war  the  blacklist  is  a  rank  injustice,  and  that  wher- 
since  1899  more  or  leas  incessantly  with  the  ever  practised  there  is  a  degradation  of  the 
trade-unions.  Strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts  man  blacklisted,  and  an  aimoying  and  irritat- 
have  been  common  in  all  the  larger  cities,  ing  influence  upon  those  who  are  not;  that  it  ia 
Since  1901  the  building  industry  has  involved  a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  labor  everywhere, 
in  the  United  States  an  annual  outlay  of  some-  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
thing  like  $400,000,000  and  employs  more  than  the  boycott  in  enforcing  their  demands,  on  the 
1,000,000  meiL  The  year  1904  promised,  at  the  ground  that  it  is  a  legitimate  war  measure 
outset,  to  surpass  all  others  in  money  and  men  against  men  who  arc  considered  as  strike-break- 
employed,  when  building  in  every  part  of  the  ers,  and  thus  traitors  to  the  cause  of  labor, 
country  was  interrupted  by  an  epidemic  of  They  insist  that  during  periods  of  labor  strikes 
strikes.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Saint  or  other  controversies  no  man  or  body  of  men 
Louis  alone  were  excepted.  Saint  Louis  was  should  be  enjoined  to  prevent  the  doing  of 
building  its  World's  Fair  and  could  not  afford  something  which,  if  done,  would  be  punishable 
to  risk  delay.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  under  the  criminal  code;  that  they  should  not 
evolved  organs  of  sufficient  power  to  insure  be  debarred  by  injunction  from  picketing  or 
temporary  peace  —  in  Chicago  the  Contractors'  patrolling,  so-called,  or  from  representing  to 
Council,  in  San  Francisco  the  central  body  of  non-union  men  that  they  had  better  not  enter 
tfie  unions.  All  the  other  cities  were  more  or  the  service  of  the  employer  involved  in  a  strike, 
less  affected.  At  one  time,  when  150,000  men  They  recognize  their  duty  to  avoid  physical 
were  calculated  to  be  out  in  New  York  and  violence  or  intimidation,  but  claim  that  if  they 
Brooklyn,  50,000  were  on  strike  in  Philadelphia  indulge  in  this,  only  those  men  engaged  should 
and  20,000  in  Baltimore,  while  the  Pittsburg  be  dealt  with  under  the  law.  They  insist  that 
district  was  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  lockout  if  they  violate  the  law,  and  are  thus  amenable 
involving  40,000  more.  The  lesson  of  this  epi-  to  punishment  under  it,  they  should  not  be  sul>- 
demic  of  sympathetic  strikes  and  lockouts  is,  jcct  to  fines  and  imprisonment  for  contempt  of 
that  the  building  trades  must  be  considered  as  court  under  an  injunction;  and  they  are  now 
a  single  industry,  and  that  their  labor  problem  claiming  that  all  petitions  for  injunction  should 
must  be  treated  as  a  single  problem,  not  as  a  first  be  heard,  either  by  a  jury  or  otherwise, 
problem  of  30  different  trades.  before  they  are  subject  to  the  prtxress  of  con- 
The  cost  of  the  annual  strikes  in  the  building  tempt.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  socialistic 
trades  alone,  both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  revolution ;  but  that  under  the  present  indus- 
roen,  is  enormous,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  trial  system  their  affairs  can  be  adjusted,  their 
find  a  solution  they  still  continue,  claims  fairly  adjusted  and  their  condition  made 

Demands  of  Labor. —  The  demands  of  the  reasonably  satisfactory.    They  are,  as  a  rule,  in 

American  Federation  of  Labor  made  in  resolu-  favor  of  the  extension  of  state  control  in  cer- 


tkms  at  its  annual  convention  for  1903,  will    tain  directions,  but  they  are  not  so^  demo- 
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UNIONTOWN  —  UNITARIANISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

crat3  as  distinguished  from  state  socialists,  gas.  The  chief  manufacturing  establisbnients 
They  claim  that  the  chief  force  which  is  ex-  are  two  glass  plants,  two  foundries,  four  plan- 
tending  state-socialistic  doctrines  comes  from  ing  mills,  two  flour  mills,  and  machine  shops, 
employers,  through  trusts  and  combinations  employing  in  all  about  i.ocx>  men.  The  coice 
and  the  aggregation  of  capital.  They  are,  plants  near  by  employ  about  s.ooo  men.  There 
therefore,  to  some  extent,  in  favor  of  some  are  12  churches.  The  principal  public  buildings 
regulation  of  fortunes  and  incomes,  and  the  are  the  Uniontown  Hospital,  county  court- 
heavy  taxation  of  incomes  on  some  progressive  house,  jail.  County  Home  for  the  poor,  and  the 
principle.  schools  and  churches.     The  educational  institu- 

The  year  1910  was  unusually  prolific  in  tions  are  a  high  school,  and  public  elementary 
strikes,  and  high-water  mark  was  reached  both  schools.  The  four  banks  have  a  combined  capi- 
in  the  number  of  persons  concerned,  and  the  lal  of  $350,000,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
money  involved.  The  principal  events  in  the  $3,(93,770.  Two  trust  companies  have  a  corn- 
American  labor  world  were  the  shirtwaist  bined  capital  of  $300,000,  and  deposits  $589,2ga 
makers'  strike,  in  which  public  sympathy  was  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a 
with  the  girl  strikers,  who  won  most  of  their  council  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom  are 
demands,  and  added  about  25.000  members  to  elected  each  year.  Pop.  (1890)  6j59;  (1900) 
this  branch  of  organized  labor;  and  the  New  7,344;  (1910)  13,344-  O.  J.  Sturgis, 
York  cloak  and  suit  makers'  strike  which  when  Editor  'News  Standard.* 
it  began  the  union  had  about  zo,00O  members, 

which  were  increased  to  upwards  of  ?o,ooo  in  U'nionville,  Mo.,  town,  county-seat  of  Put- 
less  than  two  weeks ;  the  strikes  of  the  lake-  nam  County ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kan- 
carriers,  and  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  which  sas  City  railroad;  about  140  miles,  in  direct  line, 
called  out  between  300,000  and  350,000  men,  and  north  by  west  of  Jefferson  City.  It  is  in  an 
cost  upwards  of  $1,000,000,  the  miners  alone  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region  and  in  the 
paying  in  benefits  almost  $700,000.  The  long  vicinity  are  large  coal-mines.  The  industries  are 
continued  strike  between  organized  labor  and  chiefiy  connected  with  farm  products  and  mining, 
the  Los  Angelet  Times  culminated  in  an  explo-  The  educational  institutions  are  the  public  graded 
sion  that  demolished  the  building,  and  killed  schools,  one  private  school,  and  a  school  library, 
at  persons.  The  offence  was  laid  at  the  door  The  three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of 
of  the  labor  unions,  and  arrests  were  made;  the  $115,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  $4o6,98a 
arrested  men  were  considered  martyrs  to  the  Pop.  2.300. 
cause,  and  an  immense  defense  fund,  said  to  be 

above  $1,000,000,  was  gathered  from  the  ranks  Unit    Sec  Units. 
of  organized  labor. 

A  summary  of  the  labor  troubles  for  the  UnitBrianiBRi  in  the  United  States.    Uni- 

year  igio  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  tremen-  tarianism  as  a  religious  faith   was  not  trans- 

dous    interests    involved    in    American     trades  planted  from  England  to  America  simply  with 

unionism.     It  was   reported  that   the  American  the  coming  of  Joseph  Priestly  to  settle  in  Penn- 

Federation    of    Labor    was    concerned    in    827  sylvania.    The  tendency  to  liberal  thought  and 

strikes   for  the   12  months  ending  i   September  the   elevation   of   reason    above   tradition   grew 

involving   over   400,000   work   people;   of   these  up  especially   in   New   England   ir.  the  gradual 

strikes,  470  were  won,  84  compromised.  62  lost,  revulsion  in  the  mind  of  both  laity  and  ministry 

and  the   rest   were  pending  at  the  time  of  the  from   ihe   Calvinistic   teaching  which   generally 

reijort.    The  total  coat  of  these  strikes  to  the  prevailed  in  the  17th  century.    The  benediction 

unions  reporting  was  $3,727,277,  and  their  do-  of  Robinson  upon  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrims, 

nations   to   other    striking   unions    brought   the  which  prophesied  that  more  light  would  break 

it  up  to  nearly  $4,000,000  actually  expended,  out  of  God's  word,  was  soon  forgotten  among 

which  should  be  added  (he  immense  sums  of  the  earlier  settlers  and  their  religious  teachers, 


lost    wages.     For    a    general    consideration     of  in  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  liberty  which  they 

trades   unionism,   and   labor   problems,   consult,  had  achieved  by  fixing  the  limits  of  its  invasion 

Tolstoi,  "The  Slavery  of  Our  Times"    (igoo)  ;  by  discontented  minds. 

Ghent   (William  James),  *Our  Benevolent  Feu-  The   early  history   of   Congregational ists   in 

dalism"   (1902);  Brooks  (John  Graham).  *The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is  too  well  known 

Social    Unrest"    0903) ;    Mitchell,    "Organized  to  need  elaboration  here.    The  tSth  century  saw 

Labor"   (1Q03);  Chapman,  *Work  and  Wages"  the  rise  of  diverse  opinion.    Arminianism  made 

{1904) ;    Waring.    'The    Law    and    Go.spel   of  its  protests  against  Calvinism  first.  "Freedom  of 

Lal>or*  (1907) ;  Smith   (Samuel  G.),  "The  In-  prophesying"  declared  itself  in  the  establishment 

dustrial  Conflict*   (1907);  Gompers,  "Labor  in  by  Roger  Williams  of  the  Baptist  societies  in 

Europe  and  America"  (1910):  Carlton  (Frank  Rhode  Island.     The  contention   for  the  inner 

Tracy),  "The  History  and  Problems  of  Organ-  light  drew  forth  the  witness  of  the  Society  of 

ized  Labor"  (1911).  Friends  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  and 
the  difference  of  view  maintained  by  Thomas 

U'niontown,   Pa.,   borough,   county-seat  of  Hooker  in  Connecticut  was  not  the  least  sign 

Fayette  County;  on  three  branches  of  the  Penn-  of  this  desire  to  break  the  mold  in  which  the 

sylvania  and  one  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  early  opinion  was  cast. 

Ohio  R.R.'s;  about  70  miles  south  of  Pittsburg,  The  middle  of  the  tSth  century  found  many 

in    the    southwestern    part    of    the    State.     It  men  in  the  New  England  churches  preaching 

was  settled  in  1768  by  Henry  Beeson.  and  it  was  a  doctrine  antagonistic  to  that  which  had  tieen 

first  called  Beesontown.  It  was  incorporated  in  earlier  maintained  and  had  expressed  it.^elf  dog- 

1796.     Uniontown   is  in  an   agricultural  region,  matically  in  the  theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

but  the  county  is  noted  for  its  extensive  annual  The   word    Unitarian   began    to  be  used    with 

output  of  coke.     In  the  vicinity  are  coal  fields,  respect  to  preachers  of  the  Congregational  Order 

deposits  of  iron  ore,  glass,  sand,  and  natural  by  those  who  found  them  inclined  to  dissent 
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from  the  more  Calvinistic  tradition.  Many  of  tiiis  country.  Tfare^  years  agn  I  did  not  know 
the  churches  insisted  npon  the  earliest  covenants  a  single  Unitarian  in  this  part  of  the  country 
as  a  sufBdent  expression  o£  religious  purpose  beside  myself,  and  now,  entirely  from  liic  various 
without  a  further  imposition  of  religious  opin-  publications  you  have  furnished  (from  England) 
ion.  Contests  began  to  arise  between  the  parish  a  decent  society  might  be  collected  in  this  and 
and  the  church  as  co-ordinated  parts  of  the  the  ceighboring  towns.^  This  declaration  from 
same  organization.  As  early  as  1672  at  Salem,  New  Ejigland  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
and  in  1685  at  Dedham,  this  collision  was  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia  that  "in  a  century 
marked  by  the  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  there  would  be  few  young  men  who  did  iwt 
parish  to  ailow  to  the  church  the  minister  that  profess  the  Unitarian  faith," 
it  had  aeiected,  _  As  early  as  1699,  the  Brattle  In  the  year  1792  a  Unitarian  conKregatJon 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  although  accepting  was  gathered  in  Saco,  Maine.  Dr.  Freeman, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  insisted  the  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  reported  in  1794, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  comment  that  Unitarianism  was  making  considerable  pro- 
as part  of  the  church  service.  Perhaps  the  first  gress  in  the  suuthem  counties  of  Massachusetts; 
challenge  in  the  name  of  rationalism  was  uttered  and  in  1796  he  states:  'Unitarianism  is  on  the 
by  John  Wise  of  Ipswich,  who  published  his  increase  in  Massachusetts," 
'Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New  Dr.  Belknap  became  the  minister  of  the 
England  Churches'  in  1717-  He  says  that  "It  is  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston  in  1797,  aTow- 
a  characteristic  of  man  that  an  original  liberty  ing  the  Unitarian  faith.  Considerable  influence 
was  enstsmped  tqran  his  rational  nature,  and  seems  to  have  been  exerted  by  die  elder  Uazlitt 
his  liberty  under  the  conduct  of  right  reason,  upon  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  be  came 
is  e^ial  with  his  trust.  He  that  intrudes  upon  in  contact,  and  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Dr. 
his  liberty  violates  the  law  of  nature."  Freeman   in   1784   in   revising  tlie   Prayer-Book 

The  i8th  century  saw  the  growth  of  democ-  for  the  use  of  King[s  Chapel,  of  which  Dr. 
racy  among  riie  Congregational  churches  and  Freeman  was  the  minister.  The  King's  Chajiel 
^eat  diversity  of  ojiinion  upon  matters  theolog-  service  as  still  used  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
ical.  In  1737  Edward  Holyoke,  upon  being  pre  is  the  result  of  this  revision;  tfiis  service,  made 
posed  as  a  candidate  far  the  presidency  of  Har-  from  the  English  Church  Service,  preceded 
vard  College,  was  opposed  by  the  Calvinists,  al-  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
though  he  was  finally  elected  to  that  office.  Church  in  America  by  screraj  years. 
President  Quincy,  spealcing  of  this  event  and  of  Perhaps  tl^  first  actual  collision  occurring  in 

the  conditions  in  New  England  which  made  it  an  individual  church  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
possible,  says :  "In  Boston  ^nd  its  vicinity  and  lishment  of  a  congiegation  avowedly  Unitarian, 
along  the  seaboard  of  Massachusetts,  clergymen  occurred  in  1800  in  the  Society  at  Plymouth, 
of  great  talent  and  religious  zeal,  openly  avowed  Chandler  Robbins,  minister  of  Ibe  Plymouth 
doctrines  which  were  variously  denounced  by  Society  from  1760  to  1799,  died  in  the  !ast- 
the  Calwinisfic  party  as  Arminiaoism,  ArJanism,  named  year.  The  parish  divided  upon  the  elec- 
Pelagianism,  Socinianism,  and  Deism,  The  most  tion  of  a  new  pastor,  James  Kendall  being  the 
eminent  of  these  clergymen  were  alumni  of  candidate.  For  his  -dection  as  pastor,  23  mem- 
Harvard,  active  friends  and  advocates  of  the  bcrs  of  the  church  voted,  and  is  dissented.  But 
institution,  and  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  pro-  when  the  pacioh  was  called  together,  253  voted 
fessional  intercourse  with  its  government.*  It  for  Mr.  Kendallj  and  IS  were  Opposed.  The 
is  recorded  that  "candidates  for  digrees  in  Har-  settlement  of  Mr.  Kendall,  was  the  jettlement 
vard  University  in  1737  proposed  to  prCiw  that  of  an  avowed  Arminiaif.  Whereupon  l8  men- 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  contained  and  gg  ynsmen  withdrew  from  ■  the  PljTjiouthi 
in  the  Old  Te!!tament  that  creation  did  not  Chuccb,  aild  two  years  later  organized  tlie  so-, 
exist  from  eternity,  and  that  religion  is  not  ciely  called  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage, 
mysterious    in    its   nattire.*      In    1738,   when    rC  In  1808  the  Andover  Theological  Soliool  was 

was  proposed  to  examine  a  professor  of  mathe-  founded  to  maintain  the  view  which  opposed, 
matics  as  to  his  principles  of  religion,  the  propo-  the  growing  liberalism  of  Harvard  College. 
sition  was  rejected,  though  after  a  loog  debate.         Meaatime  Jos^h   Buckminster,  William  Eilery 

This  struggle  going  on  in  Massachusetts  for  Gbdnning,  Francis  Parkman,  Samuel  C-, 
a  larger  interpretation  of  religious  liberty  seems  Thatcher,  and  Charles  Lowell,  settled  over  Bos- 
to  have  been  the  occasion  for  the  adoption  by-  too  churches,  had  made  earnest  protest -against 
Yale  College  for  the  first  time,  of  the  'Assem-  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  iii  the  interest  of  iodi- 
bly's  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith.'  vidiial  interpret  a  ti  00  of  religious  conviction. 

These  things  are  riKntioned  to  show  that  the  At  the  installation  of  Jared  Sparks,  over  die 
planting  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Northampton,  church  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  William  EUery 
Pa.,  by  Joseph  Priestly  in  1794,  and  the  forma-  Channing  preached  the  sermon  in  (riiich  he  set 
tion  of  a  church  by  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  the  five  points  of  Unitarianism  over  against  the 
hadbeen  long  preceded  by  the  natural  growth  five  points  of  Calvinism;  and  by  the  earnestness 
ot  liberalism  with  marked  Unitarian  tendencies,    of  his  presentation,  the  clearness  of  his  logicv 

In  1792  a  Unitarian  coiigregatwu  was  formed  and  the  spirituality  of  his  teadiing,  put  the  Oil- 
in  Portland,  Maino.  Thomas  Oicnard,  who  had  vinislic  champions  npon  the  defoisive.  In  the 
been  an  Episcopalian,  became  its  leader.  Four,  same  year,  he  preached  in  the  city  of  New  York- 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Oxnard,  under  the  influence  to  promote  the  organization  of  the  First  Con- 
ot  Dr.  Freeman,  Priestly,  and  Lindsay,  had  gregational  Society  in  that  city,  which  still  ex- 
written  to  a  friend  in  England:  "I  cannot  ex-  ists  as  the  Church  of  All  Souls,  its  organization 
press  to  you  the  avidity  with  which  Unitarian  being  followed  in  1826  by  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
publications  are  sought  after.  Our  friends  here  ond  society,  now  known  as  the  Clmrch  of  the 
are  clearly   convinced   that   the   Unitarian   doc-     Messiah. 

trine  will  soon  become  the  prevailing  opinion  of         The  effort  to  co-ordinate  all  these  interests 
Tot.  21— U 
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to  a  common  centre  took  form  in  1820  in  the  constitution,  is  'to  strengthen  the  churches  and 
creatiM  of  the  Berty  Street  Coaference,  under  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and 
Channmg  s  leadership,  and  tn  1825  by  the  or-  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  to  recog- 
ganiiation  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa-  nize  the  fact  tliat  its  constituency  is  Congrega- 
Uon.  Meantime,  on  the  20th  of  Aprii  1821,  the  tiona!  in  tradition  and  polit^ ;  and  declares 
first  number  of  'The  Christian  Register>  was  is-  that  'nothing  in  its  constitution  shall  be  con- 
sued,  as  the  organ  of  rational  and  spiritual  re-  strued  as  an  authoritative  test" ;  and  •cordially 
ligion,    with    such    contributors    in    its    earlier  invites  to  its  working  fellowship  any  who  while 

gars  as  Joseph  Story.  Edward  Everett.  Dewey,  differing  from  it  in  detail,  are  in  general  syni- 

^  I"^V^  ^^''f'°"*'    Lowell.    Noyes,    and    Ban-  pathy  with  its  spirit  and  its  practical  aims,"    It 

^°F:  J^"  PH''P°3«  ?^  ""S  weekly  publication,  jg  a  delegate  body,  consisting  of  the  ministe'  jnd 

■which  IS  now  m  Us  eighty-third  year  of  issue,  is  two  lay  delegates  from  each  church  society,  and 

stated  in  the  prospectus  as  follows:    To  mcvil-  representatives  from  the  various  local  organiM- 

cate  the  principles  of  a  rational  faith ;  to  pro-  tions,  and  is  intended  by  conference  to  map  out 

mote  the  practice  of  genuine  piety.    To  accom-  the  movements  which  shall  be  commended  to 

plish  this  purpose,  it  will  aim  to  incite  a  spirit  the  churches  and  urged  upon  the  various  organ- 

of  free  and  independent  religious  inquiry,  and  iiations  which  are  the  agents  of  the  chur3ie»' 

to  assist  m  ascertaimng  and  bringing  into  use  mind 

the  true  principles   of  interpreting  the  Scrip-  _     vkrious  other  forms  of  denominaUonal  activ- 

n    Tf  •.    ■  ■.■      t  J  I  .11  '*y  ^^^^  conserved  the  interests  of  Unitarianism 

The  Umtarian  position  had  been  accepted  by  in  America.  The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
so  large  and  influential  a  body  of  laymen  m  ciety  was  organized  in  1827,  two  years  later  than 
Massachusetts  that  the  Orgnization  Committee  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  Its  pub- 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  contains  licationa  have  received  the  highest  praise  from 
sptnc  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  that  experts  in  religious  education.  The  National 
Stfite  as  early  as  1825.  There  was  no  active  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  other  Liberal  Chria- 
propaganda,  however,  of  views  held  by  Uni-  tian  Women  was  organized  in  iScwv  having  for 
tanans.  Dr.  Channing,  in  answering  the  attack  its  object  primarily,  *to  quicken  the  religious  life 
of  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  declared :  'Accustomed  of  our  Unitarian  churches,  to  bring  the  women 
as  we  arc  to  sec  genuine  piety  in  all  classes  of  of  the  denomination  into  closer  acquaintance, 
Christians;  in  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  in  co-operation  and  fellowship.*  This  organiia- 
Calvinista  and  Arminians,  in  Episcopalians,  tion  has  now  13.000  members.  The  Unitarian 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists ;  Temperance  Society  was  organized  in  1886,  and 
and  delighting  in  its  character  wherever  it  ap-  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union  in  1896.* 
pears,  we  are  little  anxious  to  bring  men  over  The  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University 
to  our  peculiar  opinions.*  This  corresponds  ,pas  established  in  1817.  The  endowment  was 
with  the  exhortation  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  provided  by  Unitarians  that  *every  encourage- 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  As-  mcnt  be  given  to  the  serious,  impartial  and  un- 
sociation  when  he  remarked  "Let  as  leave  con-  biased  investigation  of  Christian  truth."  Its 
troversy  to  communities  more  idle  and  more  constitution  provides  that  "no  assent  to  the  pe- 
ignorant  than  ourselves."  culiarities    of   aire   denominatkin    of    Christian 

It   became   inevitable,   however,  that   there  shall  be  required  either  of  the  instructors  or 

should  arise  disputes  over  the  possession  and  students," 

control  of  the  church  Properties  of  these  di-  The     Meadville     Theological     School     was 

vided    eongre^tions.    The    contention    in    the  opened  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry 

First  Church  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  was  finally  de-  in  1844,    It  has  maintained  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  a 

tennined  by  legal  proceedings.    The  decision  of  rigorous   training  school  of  a   high  prade  of 

the  court  was  as  follows:  scholarship  for  the  ministry  of  religion,  pro- 

■When  the  majority  of  flic  members  of  a  yiding  by  the  charter  that  "no  doctrinal  test  shall 

Congregational  church  separate  from  the  major-  ever  be  made  a  condition  of  enjoying  any  of  the 

ity  of  the  parish,  the  members  who  remain,  al-  opportunities    of    instruction    in    0ie    school." 

though  a  minority,  constitute  the  church  in  such  Tuition  is  without  charge. 

ish,  and  retain  the  rights  and  property  be-         Various  local  conferences,  clubs,  and  minor 


longing  thereto.*  organizations  have  marked  the  growing  activiQ' 

A  precedent  was  thus  established,  by  means    of  Unitarianism  in  the  last  2S  years  of  its  work 

of  which  all  cases  might  be  disposed  of  which    in  America.    The  number  of  Unitarian  churches 


presented    themselves    between    parishes    and  in  the  United  States  is  about  450. 

churches  in  the  controversial  times  which  foU  Unitarianism  has  been  defined  as  not  a  body 

lowed.  of  doctrine,  but  a  way  of  thinking  and  a  method 

The   Unitarian  movement   in  America  has  of     life.    The     determination     to     subordinate 

maintained  the  Congregational  method  of  gov-  dogma  to  relirious  experience,  and  ecclesiastical 

emment,  and  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  rules  to  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit,  necessarily 

encroachment    of    any    ecclesiastical    authority  involved  the  Unitarian  churches  in  a  contro- 

wpon  the  rights  of  the  individual  congrefjation.  Versy  with  those  who  believed  that  the  religious 

There  has  been,  however,  a  growing  feeling  in  life  must  be  expressed  with  intellectual  accu- 

favor  of  organization  as  between  the  churches,  racy,  and  who  held  that  tradition  was  the  si(p 

This  took  form  in  1865  in  a  convenlion  of  min-  of   orthodoxy.     This    period    of   controversy   in 

isters   and   laymen  held   in   New  York   under  which  Theodore  Parker's  name  stands  as  repre- 

the  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  min-  sentative  both  by  the  vigor  of  his  attack  and  the 

ister  of  All  Souls"  Church,  which  resulted  in  the  sturdiness  of  his  resistance,  gradually  yielded  to 

formation   of  what   is   known   as   the   National  the  consensus  of   feeling  among  the   Unitarian 

Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  churches  that  work  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

Churches,  the  purpose  of  which  as  stated  by  its  among  men  was  more  important  than  the  build- 
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^  up  of  the  indiTidual  churches  themselves.,  word^  the  difference  as  to  doctrinal  poution  be- 

liis  has  resulted  in  making  Unttarianism  less  a  tween  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches 

3'  movement  than  a  spiritual  influence,  appears  not  in  what  Unitarians  believe,  but  ia 
aimed  as  its  distinction  that  which  what  the  Evangelical  churches,  so-called,  add  to 
others  have  claimed  as  its  reproach,  that  it  has  this  belief.  The  growins  liberality  of  other 
■no  body  of  divinity,"  but  emphasizes  that  Christians,  and  the  steadily  constructive  ten- 
divinity  which  emt>odies  itself  anew  with  every  dency  of  the  Unitarians  themselves  has  brought 
divine  inspiratioti,  rather  than  the  body  of  about  an  increased  spiritual  sympathy  and  co- 
divinity,  from  which  life  often  has  de^artwL  operation  with  those  churches  which  formerly 
Unitarians  have  no  creed.  There  is  a  con-  denied  to  Unitarians  the  Christian  name,  for 
sensus  of  belief  amont  them  which  asserts  it-  which  they  have  always  contended, 
self  over  all  minor  differences,  and  leads  to  The  influence  of  Unitarianism  has  been  espe- 
a  unity  among  the  churches  and  in  each  church  cially  notable  in  the  contribution  made  by  its 
far  more  potent  ihan  that  which  has  been  leaders  to  civic  and  social  betterment.  In  the 
achieved  by  the  churches  upon  which  authority  field  of  education  the  names  of  Horace  Mann, 
is  imposed.  The  National  Conference  of  Uni-  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  William  G.  Eliot,  stand 
tarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  stales  its  pre-eminent  lo  philanthrophy,  the  modern 
basis  of  religious  fellowship  in  the  following  methods  of  charity  are  referable  to  Tuckerman ; 
words :  "These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  the  care  of  the  insane  to  Dorothea  Dix ;  the 
JesQS,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  cause  of  emancipation  to  Garrison,  Phillips,  and 
that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  Sumner.  It  was  Henry  W.  Bellows  who  or- 
God  and  love  to  man."    This  may  be  further  em-  ganized  and  conducted  the   Sanitary  Commis- 

fhasized  by  the  statement  attributed  to  James  sion,  and  who  put  a  new  construction  upon  the 
'reeman  Qarke,  for  48  years  the  minis-  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  soldier  in  the 
ter  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  Boston,  field.  To  Thomas  Starr  King  is  attributed  the 
who  expressed  the  Unitarian  faith  as  "belief  in  influence  which  saved  to  the  Union  the  State 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  California.  Nearly  the  whole  school  of  New 
the  leadership  of  Jesus,  salvation  by  character,  England  writers  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
and  the  progress  of  mankind  upward  and  on-  igth  century  were  adherents  of,  and  many  of 
ward  forever.*  Perhaps  its  practical  activities  them  earnest  advocates  for,  the  Unitarian  faith. 
and  mental  attitude  have  been  well  expressed  by  What  is  referred  to  as  fhe  literature  of  America 
the  phrase  initiated  first  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  of  that  period  presents  the  names  of  Hawthorne, 
Hale,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  trusted  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Park- 
leaders,  as  'looking  up  and  not  down,  forward  man,  Prescott,  Motley,  and  many  others, 
and  not  backward,  out  and  not  in,  and  lending  a.  BibUograf'hy.— Alien,  *The  Liberal  Move- 
hand.*  This  motto  which  Dr.  Hale  describes  in  ment  in  Theology* ;  Ware,  ^American  Unitarian 
"Ten  Times  One  are  Ten,'  has  been  adopted  BioKraphy' ;  Spragtie,  'Annals  of  the  Unitarian 
by  great  bodies  of  young  people,  and  to  its  in-  Pulpit' ;  Ellis,  'Half  a  Century  of  the  Unitarian 
itiative  may  be  attributed  the  formation  among  Controversy';  Cooke,  'Unitarianism  in  Amer- 
many  other  denominations  of  the  Epworth  ica> ;  Works  of  William  Ellery  Channing;  Ser- 
Lea^e,  the  King's  Daughters,  the  Look  Up  mons  by  Theodore  Parker;  Chadwict^'Old  and 
Legions  and  several  others,^  to  unite,  upon  a  New  Unitarian  Beliefs';  'Life  of  Channing'; 
purpose,  rather  upon  an  opinion,  great  bodies  of  <Lifc  of  Theodore  Parker';  Gannett,  'Memoir, 
young  people  for  the  religious  lite.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett' ;  'The  Christian  Exam- 
Nearly  all  local  Unitarian  churches  have  iner' ;  Farley,  'Unitarianism  Defined';  Hedge, 
adopted  a  covenant  which  is  the  expression  of  'Reason  in  Religion';  Qarke,  'Orthodoxy;  its 
their  purpose  and  not  the  expression  of  theolog-  Truths  and  Errors' ;  "nffany,  'Life  of  Dorothea 
ical  opinion.  Many  of  these  covenants  are  the  L.  Dix' ;  Frothingham,  'Boston  Unitarianism* ; 
same  as  those  used  in  the  earliest  colonial  'Transcendentalism  in  New  England';  Savage, 
churches,  notably  that  in  Salem.  Others  formed  'Our  Unitarian  Gospel';  Slicer,  'The  Great 
during  the  last  33  years  have  adopted  Affirmations  of  Reli^on' :  'One  World  at  a 
as  a  simple  covenant  this  form:  'In  the  love  Time* ;  Cobb,  'The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  iB 
of  the  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  America.' 

we  join  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  Thokas  Robeets  Sucek, 

of  man.»    These  covenants  are  a  basis  of  union  PaHor  of  the  Church  of  All  Souls. 

and  a  statement  of  purpose  m  the  mdividual  ^^^  York  City. 
church,  and  arc  not  construed  as  a  test  of  mem- 

bership,  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  rule  tjnitrf  Armenians,  s  branch  of  the  Catho- 
that  character,  not  opinion ;  integrity,  not  theo-  lie  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
logical  accuracy,  is  first  to  be  considered.  but  reiaining  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  ancient 
The  word  *Unitarian,'  used  first  as  an  epi-  Armenian  Church:  they  are  estimated  to  num- 
thet,  has  been  cheerfully  adopted  as  perhaps  the  ber  100,000  souls.  In  1830  Pius  VIII.  nominated 
easicstway  in  which  to  announce  the  fundamental  a  primate  for  the  United  Armenians  of  Euro- 
doctrine  upon  which  all  Unitarians  agree —  pean  Turkey;  and  as  accessions  from  the 
namely,  the  unity  of  God  as  distinct  from  any  Schismatical  Armenian  Church  grew  numerous, 
speculation  as  to  the  Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  six  suffragan  episcopal  sees  were  created  185a 
the  unity  of  God  is  held  by  all  Unitarians  to  be  In  resentment  of  the  Pope's  intervention  in  the 
true  and  necessary  to  integrity  of  thought  and  election  of  their  patriarch  in  1870  a  schism  arose, 
the  higher  inspiration  of  religion.  With  this  and  the  United  Armenian  Church  lost  upward 
fundamental  doctrine  is  associated  the  declara-  of  4,000  members :  the  seceders  were  excom- 
tion  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus ;  the  un-  municated  by  the  Pope,  but  they  elected  a  pa- 
failing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  universal-  triarch  of  their  own  and  came  into  possession  of 
ity  of  revelation ;  the  direct  communion  of  the  most  of  the  church  property.  The  schismatical 
spirit  of  God  with  the  spirit  of  man.    In  other  patriarch  in  1879  renewed  his  obedience  to  Rome^ 
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and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  tlie  field  of   foreign  missionsry   labor ;   and   though 

clergy  and  people.    The  United  Armenians  live  numerically  the  society  is  not  to  be  compared 

in  Eiropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Russia  with  the  other  religious  bodies  which  are  rep- 

and  Austria.  resented  in  that  work,  it  has  perhaps  Uie  most 

United  American  Mechanics,  Jiinior  Order  complete  missionary  organization  in  the  world. 

of,    a    fraternal    and    beneficial    organization  The  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies 

founded  in  1853.  In  1910  it  had  a  membership  of  was  the  first  field  of  their  missionary  zeal  1732; 

310.000,  with  33  State  councils,  and  2,400  sub-  the  following  year  they  planted  a  mission  m 

ordinate  councils.     In  the  same  year  the  order  Greenland,  the  fruits  of  which  have  been  most 

paid  benefits  to  the  araount  of  $760,000.  abundant:  their  missionary  stations  are  found 

TT..U.J  A^^^t^.^  M.^h...;^.    n,.t»  -r    »  ^'^o  in  South  Africa,  Tibet,  Labrador,  Alaslta, 

,     United  Ameriwn  Mechanic.,  Order  of,  a  and  other  heathen  countries^    In  1740  the  first 

fraternal  and  benefiaal  organization  founded  in  communities   of  the  United  Brethren  were  es- 

^^^-JX  \l%!l^^^  LlTlZ'^^'l^ZrLt:  tablished  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  colony 

.Z'.iJ^  ]l  f^lt.^^  Jll  fh^^^J^fZ^l  they  founded  the  three  towns,  Bethlehem.  Naz- 

councils.      n  the  same  year  the  order  paid  bene-  areth,  and  Lititz.    From  these  centres  went  forth 

fits  amountnig  to  $112,775.  a  large  number  of  devoted  Christian  men  and 

United  Baptists,  a   religious   sect   in  the  women  who  labored  witli  great  success  among 

United  States  which  had  its  rise  in  the  middle  the  colonists  and  the  various  Indian  tribes.    At 

of  the  i8th  century  during  the  great  revival  of  present  the  American  province  of  the  Moravian 

religion     under    the    ministrations     of     George  Oiurch  or  Unitas  Fratrum  is  divided  into  two 

Whitefield.    Owing    to    differences    of   opinion  districts,  the  northern  district  with  its  seat  at 

among  Baptists  as  to  the  metliods  of  the  revival-  Bethlehem,    Fa.,    the    southern    with    its    seat 

isis  some  of  them  seceded  from  the  churches  at  Salem,  N.  C.    Each  of  tliese  districts  lias  its 

and  were  called  Separates,  while  those  who  re-  own  synod.     In   1910  the   Unitas  Fratrum  or 

mained   were    distinguished    as    Regulars:    the  Moravian  Church  had  in  the  United  States  IJ4 

Separates   approved   the    "new   measures,"    the  ministers,  137  cbnrcbes,  and   17,572  » 


Regulars  condemned  them.     After  a  _    _ 

■nemto!  of  both   fiction,  cam  to.etltu  .od  „^,  j  B„a„„  „,  chrfa.  a  dmomimtlon 

toot  lh=  mtn.  of  UtineJ  B.pl.sts    Thct  art-  „,£,„,!„,  a,,;,,;^,  „,,|c\  ,i,ongh  not  or- 

cles  of  W,|f  Jecfarc  tl»t  Chn.t  icd  to  make  g,„i„d  and  named  till  1800,  had  it.  origin  ta 

atommcnt  for  .  n ;  that  .mn.rs   freely  choose  '^  j^               ;     ,    ,     ,j^;                   ^  ^ 

tliar  cond;t,pni  that  bapt.sni  .honld  be  adiam-  ',           ^         popdation  of  Penn.ylf.rna  md 


lu  1  c  I  — ,-.  -  ?■.  ,  V  i-  J  V  11  nonnern  maryiana  unaer  tne  mm  strations  oi 
that  foot-washing  ouriit  to  be  Practised  by  all  p^-,;  ^j„j^^  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  the 
baptized  believers,  the  sect  exists  chiefly  m  f^^^^  Reformed  Chureh,  and  Martin  Boehm. 
Ihe  southwestern  States.  In  igio  it  had  m  the  ^  minister  of  the  Mennonite  sect  By  these  lead- 
Umted  Slates  260  mmisters,  196  churches.  13,698  ers  preachers  were  licensed  and  conferences  as- 
communicanls.  sembled;  but  not  till  1800  did  the  movcmoit 
United  Brethren,  called  also  Moravians,  a  take  the  form  of  a  church  or  assume  a  distinc- 
religious  sect  or  society,  the  Vnitas  Fratrum,  five  title :  in  that  year,  at  a  conference  held  in 
the  membership  of  which  was  made  up  at  first  Frederick  Coimty,  Md.,  the  title  United  Brethren 
of  Moravians  or  Bohemians,  descendants  of  the  in  Christ  Ti-as  assumed  and  Otterbein  and 
first  followers  of  John  Huss  (q.v.).  A  party  of  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops.  The  sect  is  in  no 
Moravians  or  Hussites,  fleeing  from  persecution  wise  related  either  tothe  Unitas  Fratrum,  though 
in  their  native  countries,  were,  1722.  permitted  that  society  is  also  officially  styled  United  Breth- 
by  the  Count  von  Zinzendorf  (q.v.)  to  settle  on  ren;  nor  to  Methodism:  Otterbein  and  Boehm 
his  estate,  Berthclsdorf  in  Saxony.  Berthels-  were  preaching  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
dorf,  new-named  Hcrmhut.  has  ever  since  been  United  Brethren  in  Christ  before  there  were  any 
the  principal  seat  of  the  society :  hence  the  name  Methodists  in  this  country.  The  theology  of 
Hermhutcrs  by  which  they  are  known  in  Ger-  the  church  is  Arminian:  its  form  of  worship  is 
many.  Their  patron  devoted  his  whole  estate  simiile,  tnarked  by  congregational  singing  and 
to  the  propagation  of  Cliristianity  throiigii  the  participation  of  all  members,  male  and  female, 
ministrations  of  the  Brethren  and  was  the  in  the  devotional  exercises.  The  ministers  are 
society's  chief  director  and  most  zealous  mis-  appointed  to  their  charges  by  the  bishop  and  pre- 
sioner  and  evangelist  till  his  death.  In  Germany  siding  elders  at  an  annual  conference:  the  time 
tlicy  are  recognized  by  the  several  .governments  limit  of  the  pastoral  relation  is  three  years,  but 
as  Protesianls  attached  to  the  Confession  of.  may  be  extended  indefinitely  by  consent  of  the 
Augsburg;  but  they  claim  for  their  bishops  conference:  since  1889  women  are  admitted  to 
■  apostolic  succession  through  the  Waldcnsian  the  ministry  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  Orig- 
Cliurch ;  their  bishops,  however,  exercise  no  inally  the  religious  services  were  conducted  in 
jurisdiction,  their  principal  function  being  that  the  German  language:  at  present  only  in  a  small 
of  conferring  ministerial  order.  Every  congre-  number  of  the  churches  is  that  language  em- 
ca'tion  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  ployed.  The  church  has  a  theological  seminary 
board  of  eMers:  the  whole  society  or  church  is  and  a  publishing  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in 
governed  by  synods  composed  of  bishops  and  other  places  nine  colleges  and  several  academies, 
deputies  of  clergy  and  laity:  in  the  intervals  be-  Its  missionary  society  conducts  home  missions, 
twecn  synods  the  affairs  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  also  missions  in  Germany  and  in  South  Africa, 
are  managed  by  a  conference  of  elders.  There  In  igro  the  number  of  ministers  of  this  church 
are  communities  and  settlements  of  the  United  in  the  United  States  wlis  1  ,.S74,  of  churches  3.766, 
Brethren  in  various  Christian  countries,  as  Ger-  of  communicants  283,019.  Through  a  schism  in 
many,  Holland,  Britain,  North  America,  and  in  i88g,  the  church  lost  a  portion  of  its  member- 
heathen  lands.    The  Brethren  early  entered  the  ship,  and  the  seceders  formed  a  separate  organ- 
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UNITED  CHRISTIANS  OF  SAINT  THOUAS-^  UNITED  IRISHMEN 

ization  called  United  Brethren    (Old  Constitti-  fcai  Church  a  liturgical  service  that  b  neither 

tion).    This  body  had  in  1910  303  ministers,  879  Lutheran  nor  CaliHuisric.     Fn  igto  there  were 

churchea  and    48,973  comniunicants.  {„  the  United  Slates  526  ministers  of  the  United 

United  ChriatlanB  of  Saint  Thomas,  those  Evangelical    Church,    with    991    churches    and 

of  the  native  Christians  of  Malaliar  and  Tra-  73.358  communicants. 

vancor   who  are  in  communion  with  die  Roman  United  Free   Church  Methodiata,  a  reli- 

See.    The   Christian   Chnrch  of  Malabar,  called  gipus  body  in  Great  Britain  formed  by  the  amal- 

the  Church  of  the  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas,  gamation  of  two  subdivisions  of  Wesleyanism, 

dates   from  an  early  period,   perhaps  the  6th  namely:  The  Wesleyan  Association  which  had 

century,  and  appears  to  have  from  the  begin-  its  rise  in  1834  when,  upon  the  removal  of  one 

ning  been  in  communion  with  the  patriarch  of  or  two   influential   ministers   from   the   original 

the  Nestorians.    At  the  close  of  the  16th  een-  connection,  there  resulted  a  secession;  and  the 

tury,  under  Portuguese  domination,  this  church  Wesleyan  Reform  Association,  another  body  of 

was     brought     into     communion     with     Rome,  seceders   from   the   parent   body,   in    1849;   this 

When  tlie  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese,  the  secession  was  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  several 

Christians  of  Saint  Thomas  renounced  the  union  ministers  from  the  Wesleyan  tfliurch  on  diarge 

with  Rome,  and  receiving  a  metropolitan  from  of   insubordination.    Soon  these  two   seceding 

the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  adopted  the  bodies    entered    into    a    union    as    United    Free 

creed  and  liturgy  of  the  Monophysites ;  the  di-  Church  Methodists:  40  years  after  the  union  of 

rect    opposite   of    their    original    Nestorianism.  the    two    bodies    the    United    Methodist    Free 

Throughout  these  changes  a   minority  of   the  Church  had  over  85,000  members,  409  ministers 

Christians  of  Saint  Thomas  adlicred  to  Rome,  and  nearly  3,500  local  preachers, 

and  these,  with  later  secessions  from  the  schis-  tThI+.j  T7i.a_  i^i......i.     t  C4,i._j   *u    -_— _ 

matica!  Jacobite  church,  number  about   100,000,  ^"'^"l^".**  ^T^^  "■  Scotlmd,  the  name 

subject  to   a   vicar-apostolic   appointed   by   the  ??'"™^V  ^'if  ecdesias  ical  tody  formed  31 

popk     They  use  the  Syriac  litur^  of  the  Nes-  ?";/^  j'y  ^^^  ""'"V^  t'H  f^-^e  Church  of 

Eorians.  not  that  of  the  Jacobites  Chur'h  of^thcLmfeo^ntr^;"           P^^t^^'^'^n 

United  Copts,  the  small  body  of  seceders  n  -.  j  ^  ^  r-  ^  ^ 
from  the  Monophysite  Coptic  Church  who  Umted  Greeks.  See  Greek  Church. 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  United  Irishmen,  a  society  for  political  re- 
are  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  form  founded  in  Belfast  1794:  its  aim  wjs  to 
church  of  the  United  Copts  uses  the  rite  of  the  promote  union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
Monophysite  Coptic  Church  and  retains  many  without  distinction  of  creed,  for  the  preser\'a- 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  church  in  matters  of  tion  of  their  liberties  and  the  extension  of  their 
discipline.  The  United  Copts  are  presided  over  commerce.  At  that  time  two  thirds  of  the  peo- 
by  a  vicar-apostolic  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  pie  of  Ireland,  the  Catholics,  were  by  law  ex- 
PontiS.  eluded  from  all  participation  in  the  government 

United  Datightera  of  the  Confederacy,  a  ?*.  th*'"-  country.    The  first  society  of  United 

social,  literary,  historical,  monumental  and  be-  Irishmen  consisted  wholly  of  citizens  of  Bel- 

nevolent  association,  composed  of  the  widows,  ^'^^    respectable    merchants    and    professional 

wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  lineal  descendants  •5J"-  a"  <>'  them  Protestants  or  Presbyterians. 

of  men  who  rendered  honorable  service  in  the  A  «r  """T"  ^  l^'^nij"  s9"ety  was  formed  m 

army  and  navy  of  the   Confederate    States,   or  D"M>n,  and  soon  the  Dubhn  society  was  recog- 

who  served  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Confed-  "'^ed  as  the  central  directing  body.     In  itsmem- 

eracy.  or  of  any  of  the  States  embraced  therein,  owship  were  comprised  many  young  men  repre- 

or   who   gave   personal   service   to   the   Confed-  sentative  of  the  best  elements  of  society  — scions 

erate    cause.    It   was    organized    at    Nashville,  "'  »"':■='''  ■ipu^"  Anglo-Irish  or  Celtic,  some 

Tenn,   10  Sept.   1804,  Mrs.  M.   C.  Goodlett,  of  prosperous  Dublm  merchants,  and  many  young 

thai  city.  beiSg  thTprime  mover.     In  recogni-  Pr^le^^'ona    men  who  after  the  misfortunes  of 

tion  of    his   service  Mrs.   Goodlett  was   suhse-  ^798  rose_  to  eminent   distmction   m,  their  own 

quently  made  a  permanent  official  of  tlie  organ-  <=o.""t^y'   "^   Fr^"-   «'   '",  ^^   United    States. 

ization,  with  the  title  of  honorary  president  and  w'thout  re«nting  any  of  the  prmc.ples  of  the 

founder.     The    organization    has    5S5    chapters,  United  Irishmen.     At  fii^t  the  society  was  con- 

iocated   in   all  parts   of  the  Unitefltates,  anc^  stitutional  and  not  secret:  it  was  made  a  secret 

has  a  total  membership  of  26,227.  ^^  ', V^  '".  ^^P^'  ^"^   ^teps   were  taken   for   the 

»r  .    T  "^'=^""r^'»'     '  r^-^  '     ,.          _   .  ,  enrollment  of  men  preparatory  to  a  general   in- 

United  Evangelical  Church,  the  official  surrection  when  the  promised  aid  in  men  and 
designation  of  the  national  church  of  the  king-  material  should  arrive  from  France.  At  the 
dom  of  Prussia.  The  division  of  the  Proles-  dose  of  1796  there  were  reported  as  enrolled 
tants  of  Prussia  and  all  Germany  was  ever  a  500,000  men,  sworn  members  of  the  society, 
subject  of  regret  to  statesmen  and  churchmen,  of  whom  100,000  were  more  or  less  provided 
and  many  were  the  efforts  made  to  effect  a  with  arms —  muskets  and  pikes.  In  the  mean- 
union  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  What  time  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
amicable  conferences  had  failed  to  effect,  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  other  agents  of 
was  at  last  brought  about  by  autocratic  decree  the  society  had  been  busy  in  France,  and  the 
in  Nassau  and  Prussia  in  1817,  in  Hesse  in  Directory  had  given  them  assurance  that  aid 
1823,  in  Anhatt-Dessau  in  1827.  Neither  Lu-  would  be  forthcoming.  On  16  Dec.  1796  a  fleet 
theran  nor  Reformed  (Calvinist)  was  required  of  17  sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  and  13  smaller 
to  give  up  or  to  make  anj[  change  in  his  creed;  the  ships  bearing  15,000  French  troops  sailed  for  Ire- 
two  confessions  were  simply  brought  nnder  one  land  from  Brest,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hoche, 
control  —  that  of  a  superior  diurch  council,  the  Grouchy  second  in  command:  this  expedition, 
Oberkirchenrath,  The  monarch,  William  III.  defeated  by  continuous  violent  storms,  had  to 
i>f  Prussia    prescribed  to  the  United  Evangel-  return  home  without  effecting  a  landing  in  Ire- 


DHTTED  KIITGDOM  —  UITITBD  STATES 

land.     In  the  spring  of  1797-  adverse  winds  pre-  Rainy  River,  to  Lake  Superior*,  north  on  Um 

Tailing  for  weeks  prevented  the  sailing  of  a  northwestern  coast  of  Lslce  Superior  to  Fort 

S'  lint  expedition  of^troops  of  the  French  and  Arthur.  From  Port  Arthur  the  line  continues 
atavian  republics  for  Ireland.  Bonaparte's  east  through  the  Great  Lakes  (except  Michigan] 
arm^  d'Angleterre  was  made  an  *army  of  and  the  nvers  or  straits  connecting  them,  to 
Egypt*  in  the  spring  of  1798,  and  the  long-  the  Saint  Lawrence  River;  thence  about  mid- 
planned  insurrection  in  Ireland,  started  nithout  way  to  the  45th  parallel;  thence  along  the  4Sth 
any  prospect  of  aid  from  France,  met  with  in-  parallel  east  to  Hall's  Stream;  thence  north  ny 
evitahle  defeat.  After  suppression  of  the  insur-  east,  along  Hall's  Stream  nearly  to  the  46tn 
rection,  which  was  confined  to  three  of  the  la  parallel;  then  an  irregular  highland  boundary 
counties,  by  an  armed  force  of  137,000  men,  the  to  the  Maine  State  line;  thence  along  highland 
chief  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin  lines  and  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Saint 
and  Belfast  were  first  confined  in  a  fortress  for  John  River  to  46"  45';  thence  north  47' 


four  years  and  then  banished;  very  many  of  the  thence    northwest    to    the    extreme    northerly 
exiles  settled  in  the  United  States.     Of  the  it>  boundary    of    Maine.     From    this    point    the 
leaders  confined  in   Fort   George  the  religious  boundary    is    along    several    small    takes    and 
affiliations  were:  Episcopalians,  10;  Presbyte-  streams  tributary  to  the  St.  John;  thence  along 
rians,  6 ;  Catholics,  4,  the  Saint  John  to  the  New  Brunswick  boundary 
United  Kingdom,     See  Great  Britain.  and  south  in  a  straight  line  to  the  head  of  Saint 
TT..it.j  n-i.^  ««  «,.  fi„ij.-  r-~,..    Tfc-    „  Croix  River;  thence  along  the  Saint  Croix  River, 
United  Order  of  the  Golden  Crow,  The,  a  Grand  Ukes,  and  thrwugTi  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
l^nevolent  and  fraternal  «>ciety    organized  at  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^  ^1,^  souther^  boundarj^ 
Knoxyille,  Tenn     4  July  1 876.      It  was  the  first  ^^^  t^^^^^„  ^^^  ^^^^  S,^^^^  ^^  „^^i^„  j,  ^ 
OTgamsation  of  this  kind  to  admit  women  on  f„u„„g.  Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  Pacific 
an  equality  with  men.     In   1910  the  order  had  ^oast  at   3^'  it  extends   e^t  to  the  Colorado 
laoiS  members  and  a  total  income  of  ?56l,3S9-  River,  south  20  miles  along  the  Colorado,  south- 
United   Order   of   Pilgrim   Fathers,   The,    a  east  to  31'  10'  N.  latitude  and  iii"  W.  longi- 
fratemal  and  patriotic  organization  with  head-  tude,  east  along  the  line  of  31°  ao'  for  160  miles; 

Juarters  at  LawrencB,  Mass.  It  has  a  member-  thence  north  to  latitude  31°  47';  thence  east  to 
lip  of  30,000  and  an  annual  income  of  S47i,-  the  Rio  Grande,  and  along  the  Rio  Grande 
718  in  1903.  In  the  same  year  the  order  paid  southeast,  east,  and  southwest  to  the  Gulf  of 
»45i,ooo  in  benefits.  Mexico.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  southern 
UnJtod  Pmbyterian  Church  of  Rorttl  Amer-  boundary  is  defined  by  the  northern  and  eastern 
Ico.  See  Phksbvterian  Church  in  United  shore  hne  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  eastern 
Statbs  or  Ambbica.  boundary  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  west- 
United  ProvlneeB  of  Agra  (a'gra)  and  Oudh,  %""  boundary  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
owd  (formeriy  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Canadian  boundary  Ime  is  3,700  miles  long,  the 
OtiDH),  British  India,  a  province  in  the  north  Mexican  boundary  line  is  j  roj  niiles  long,  and 
central  part  of  India,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  total  ocean  lake,  and  river  boundary  .s 
Tibet  and  Nepal,  on  the  east  by  Bengal,  on  thi  "."73  m-les  The  greatest  lenrth,  from  the 
south  by  the  states  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  31 00  miles  ^d  north 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rajputana  and  the  and  south  m 8°  miles,  Alaska  (q.v.),  mllw 
Punjab.     It    consists    of   AgA   (formerly    the  northern  part  of  North  America;  Hawai  (q.Vj 


Northwest    Provinces),    83,198    squar*    miles;  '"  t'^l.P*"*^  °^^i^^r      ■         ?  ^^\  ^''  S  «.„ 

Gudh,    =3.966   square    mife;    and    the   native  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  Phd.ppmes(q  v.)   and  sev- 

states  of  ^ampu?,  899  square  miles;  and  Garh-  eral  small  islands  m  the  Pacific    parts  of  the 

wal,    4,180    squai^  "Sil^s.     Total    irea   under  ^.^V?^  "T,'?''"^k""'  "^^  Tfil  ^-ir^,^ 

British  admirustration,    107.164  square  miles;  Jl^^  United  States^   ^he  ar^a  of  the  ^^«J^^ 

grand  total,  iia.!.43  square  miles.    W  ((901);  *'?"  °f  ^he  United  States  is.  2,970.038  ^"^^ 

Agra.   34.858,705  rOudh.   ij.Sj^.o??:  Ranipur,  ^I  «■     J^e  area  of  Alaska  is   590884  smiare 

533.21,;  cirhwal,  a68,88s:  tot^    British  prov-  ^^'^-  ?J  the  Philippines  i>.,06o;  Porto  Rico 

iiiM.  47.691.782;  total,  including  native  states.  3.6°?:  Hawaii    6,740:  Tutuila,  200;  Guam.  54. 

48.403,879.  ■'      ■  ■  "^  making  a  total  of  ^693.^6  sou  are  miles. 

-XL  .   t,  .        .r».       ..       r.       r.  Coast   Lxties  ^  The  coast   hne  is  compara- 

United   Secession  Church.     See  Presbytb-  ^:^^^^y  regular;  there  are  no  large  indentations, 

RIANISM.  ^  T^yj  j},g  fju-gest  and  most  numerous  are  on  the 


United  States,  a  federal  republic  composed  Atlantic    coast.     The    principal    arms    of   the 

of  States,  Territories,  one  distnct.  and  colonies,  Atlantic  are  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  New  York, 

(See  PoUlicai  Divisions.)     The  main  portion  of  Massachusetts,  and  Cape  Cod  bays,  and  Long 

the  United  States  occupies  the  middle  part  of  Island,  Albemarle,   and   Pamlico  sounds.     On 

North  America,  extending  approximately  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico   are  Mobile. 

24°  30'  to  49"  N.  latitude,  and  from  67°  to  125"  Galveston,  and  Tampa  bays;  and  on  the  Pacific 

W.  longitude.     The   northern   boundary   line,  coast   San   Francisco    Bay,    Bay   of   Monterey, 

beginning  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  as  follows:  Puget    Sound,    and    Santa    Barbara    and    San 

The  fixed  line  running  about  southeast  in  the  Pedro   channels.      (For   coast    lines   of   Alaska 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  midway  between  the  and    the    island    possessions    see    articles    on 

State  of  Washington  and  Vancouver  Island,  to  Alaska;  Philippines;  Hawaii;  Pobto  Rico. 

Pu^t  Sound,  then  north .  and  northeast,  to  the  etc.).    There  are  no  large  islands  off  the  coast  of 

Strait  of  Georgia,  then  northwest  to  the  49th  the  main  portion  of  the  United  States.     Long 

Sarallel ;  from  thence  east  to  the  Lake  of  the  Island  (q.v.)  is  the  largest ;  the  next  important 

roods;  thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  are  the  islands  off  the  northeast  Atlantic  coast. 

Lake   of   the  Woods,  continuing  along  Rainy  and   the   Santa   Barbara   (<i.v.)   group   off  the 

River,  through  the  middle  of  Rainy  Lake,  and  southwest  Pacific  c0a.1t.     Florida,  in  ttie  south- 

teveral   other   lakes   which   are   expansions   of  east,  is  the  largest  peninsula.     There  are  mors 
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good  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than  on  the  Mountain  divide  on  the  west  to  the  Unsisa^fl 
Pacific  or  Gulf  coasts.  There  are  numerous  sand  bars  and  swamp  lajuli 
Topography. —  The  main  part  of  the  United  along  the  southern  coast  The  eastern  slope  ii 
St^es  presents  four  physical  divisions :  two  ele-  shorter  and  less  steep  as  a  whole  than  the  west- 
vated  and  two  lowland  regions.  The  elevated  em  slope.  There  are  high  bluffs  aloi^  man^  of 
are  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (q.v.)  in  the  east,  the  rivers  of  the  western  part,  even  m  sections 
and  the  Rocl^  Mountains  (q.v.)  or  Cordillerian  where  there  are  large  areas  of  rolling  prairie 
system  in  the  west  The  eastern  lowland  mass  lands.  The  huge  boulders  and  mountain  peaks 
is  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  broad  at  the  Gulf  of  of  the  northwest  section  seem  like  outposts  OU 
Mexico  and  narrowing  towards  the  north  where  the  beginning  of  the  plateau  region.  In  the 
the  mountains  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  southwest  the  lowlands  extend  around  the  south- 
ocean.  The  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  low-  ern  part  of  many  of  the  mountain  chains,  so 
land  joins  the  centra!  lowland  region  south  of  that  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  south 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  about  70  miles  of  the  low  rocky  hills  which  forrn  the  extremity 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  much  less  in  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  extending 
extent  than  the  central  lowland  division  but  it  west  to  tbe  Guadalupe  Mountains,  is  one  con- 
contains  a  large  population,  is  the  oldest  portion  tinuous  lowland  mass.  The  mountains  in  Mis- 
settled  by  Europeans  and  was  the  chief  battle  souri  and  Arkansas,  south  of  the  Missouri 
ground  in  the  war  for  American  independence.  River  and  just  west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  th« 
The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this  low-  most  important  highlands  in  this  whole  section. 
land  section  differ  materially  in  formation  and  In  Missouri  these  highlands  are  called  Ozark 
soil.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  part  ap-  Mountains  or  Ozark  Plateau,  in  Arkansas 
proach  the  ocean  so  that  the  foot-hills  are  almost  Ouachita  Mountains. 

at  the  sea  line;  the  lowlands  are  in  some  places  Along  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  narrow  strip  ol 
really  series  of  low  hills,  masses  of  rocks,  sandy  low  land  of  not  sufficient  extent  to  be  classed 
soil,  large  areas  covered  deep  with  glacial  de-  among  the  great  physical  divisions,  hut  of  great 
posits,  and  with  masses  of  rock  formation  which  value  from  an  economic  point  of  siew.  The 
show  the  marks  of  mighty  ice-forces.  Begin-  southern  part  of  this  lowland  border  is  eonsid- 
ning  with  and  including  the  southern  portions  of  erably  wider  than  that  of  the  northern  part 
New  Jersey,  and  continuing  to  the  Gulf  and  The  numerous  parallel  valleys,  in  some  places 
Florida  Strait  is  a  plain  of  low,  almost  level,  valley  arms,  which  are  00  the  eastern  horder  of 
land,  extending  in  a  gradual  slcpe  from  the  the  Pacific  lowland  strip,  furnish  a  considerable 
mountains  to  tide  water.  The  soil  and  climate  area  of  productive  farm  lands, 
contribute  to  the  extensive  growth  of  fruits,  to-  The  eastern  uplift,  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
bacco,  com,  and  cotton.  The  northern  section  tains,  are  the  older  and  less  extensive  of  the  two 
of  the  Atlantic  lowland  is  a  worn-down  moun-  great  highland  sections  of  the  United  States. 
tain  region,  and  the  southern  section  at  no  {See  Appalachian  Mountains.)  They  con- 
ancient  period  was  sea-bottom  and  even  now  sist  chiefly  of  mountain  ranges  which  are  nearly 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  coastal  plain  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  extend  from 
and  the  continental  shelf  is  very  slight  in  many  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  into  Canada. 
places.  This  section  has  received  the  name  of  Nearly  all  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
"Tide  Water  Country,*  on  account  of  its  being  States,  beginning  about  the  ia4th  meridian,  be- 
a  gift  to  the  continent  from  the  sea,  and  also  longs  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  (Sec 
because  many  of  its  rivers  are  tidal  streams  for  Rocky  Mountains.)  This  portion  of  the 
some  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  central  low-  United  States  has  a  greater  altitude  and  extent 
land  lies  between  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  than  the  mountain  lands  of  the  Atlantic  region, 
two  great  uplifts.  It  is  called  the  Mississippi  The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  from  Mexico  to 
Valley  on  account  of  the  greater  portion  being  Canada.  The  ranges  which  constitute  this  group 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  are  by  no  means  as  regular  in  arrangement  as 
higher  slopes,  merging  into  the  foot-hill  region  are  the  Appalachian  chains;  some  extend  nearly 
of  the  Appalachian  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  parallel  with  the  coast;  many  lofty  ranges  are  at 
on  the  west,  become  tbe  plateau  lands.  The  almost  right  angles  with  the  north  and  south 
larite  grassy,  almost  treeless  areas  in  this  section  ranges,  and  others  run  northeast  and  southwest 
are  called  prairies.  This  great  lowland  region  Enclosed  by  ranges  of  these  mountains  are  the 
of  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  the  central  low-  Great  Basin  (q.v.)  and  the  Yellowstone  Park 
land  section  of  North  America,  which  is  called,  (q.v.).  The  Great  Basin  region  is  a  series  of 
in  Canada,  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Mackenzie  re-  basins  isolated  to  all  appearances  from  each 
gions.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  section  are  other  so  far  as  drainage  lines,  and  differing  in 
vast  areas  of  flood  t>lains,  and  also  land  which  at  soil  and  geological  formation.  The  chief  basins 
no  ver^  remote  period  was  wholly  under  water,  are  the  Carson,  Humboldt,  and  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Beginning  with  the  Atlantic  plain  or  lowland  The  mountain  ranges  within  the  Great  Basin 
at  Florida,  extending  west  and  including  the  trend  mostly  north  and  south.  The  vast  area  of 
southern  part  of  the  central  lowland  section,  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  con- 
there  are  broad  areas  only  a  few  feet  above  sea-  tains  many  extinct  volcanoes.  On  both  the 
level,  in  many  places  less  than  too  feet.  The  eastern  and  western  border  are  numerous  high 
northern  part  of  this  central  section  is  bouncjed  peaks  connected  by  high  plateaus.  In  the  south- 
by  the  Great  Lakes.  The  divide  between  the  em  part  or  the  portion  drained  by  the  Colorado 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  River,  is  3  region  of  high  plateaus  crossed  by 
those  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  streams  which  flow  through  deep  canons,  some 
way  of  the  Mississippi^  is  very  slight.  The  of  which  are  ovef  afloo  feet  deep.  The  Grand 
three  long  slopes  in  tnis  division  are  the  one  Canon  (q.v,)  of  the  Colorado  is  in  places  6fXo 
from  the  northern  part  to  the  Gulf;  the  one  feet  deep. 

from  the  Appalachian  divide   on   the  east  to  Hydrography. —  The    great    streams    which 

the  Mississippi;  and  the  third  from  the  Rocky  constitute  the  drainage  systems  of  the  Umted 
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SUfes  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  direct  or  throagh  lakes  drain  an  area  of  about  cjo,ooo  square  miles, 

(he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into  the  Pacific.    The  and  send  their  waters  into  the  Saint  Lawrence, 

large    river   systems    are  the    Mississippi,    the  after  precipitating  the  greater  part  of  them  in  an 

Saint  Lawrence,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado.  aceumTilatcd  mass  over  the  renowned  Falls  of 

The  Mississippi    (q.v.)   is  the  largest,  including  Niagara    Cgv.),    which   are   between    Erie   and 

within   its  basin  nearly  alt  the  region  in  the  Ontario,    The  fivers  of  the  United  States  which 

central  lowland  section,  and  a  large  area  of  the  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes  (q.v.)  are  of  no  great 

Rocky  and  Appalachian  mountains.    The  chief  length.     The  chief  streams  are  the  rii-ers  of 

tribntary   is   the   Missouri    (q.v.)    which   has   a  northern    New    York    and    Vermont,    some    of 

drainage   area   of  about  530,000  square   miles,  which  enter  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  through 

Next  in  drainage  area  is  the  Ohio  River  (q.v.),  Lake  Champlain;  the  Genesee  River  in  the  west 

the  basin  of  which  is  over  200,000  square  miles ;  central  part  of  New  York    and  a  number  of 

the  Arkansas,   185,671    square  miles;  the  Red  small  streams  which  enter  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 

River,  nearly  go,ooo  square  miles.     The  total  Michigan,    and    Superior.      (See    Saint   Law- 

area  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  rence  RrvEn.)     The  Red  River  of  the  North 

and    other   streams    which   enter  the    Gulf,   is  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Lake  Winiii- 

1.726.000  square  miles.    The  Rio  Grande,  which  peg  and  the  Hudson  Bay.    In  the  interior  of  the 

also  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  one  large  United  Stales  are  many  groups  of  small  lakes 

tributary,  the  Pecos.     Further  streams  which  flow  which  have  been  mentioned  in  articles  on  the 

into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  small  Colorado,  different    States    and    Territirics.      The    inland 

the   Brazos,   and   others   in   Texas,   and   several  seas  or  salt-water  lakes  within  the  Great  Basin 

rivers  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  The  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the  remnants  of 

Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  large  inland  seas.    The  fresh-water  lakes  in  the 

thousands  of  miles.    To  the  great  central  water-  Appalachian  section,  and  even  the  Great  Lakes, 

ways  is  due  the  early  development  of  the  inte-  were  once  much  larger  than  at  present.     The 

rior  of  the  United  States,  first  as  a  section  with  chief  characteristics  of  the  whole  drainage  sys- 

trading  posts  and  forts  at  convenient  places  on  fern  of  the  United  States  are  that  by  far  the 

the  navigable  streams,  and  later  as  a  farming  greatest  portion  of  the  waters  are  carried  south 

and  manufacturing  region.     West  of  the  divide  or    in    a    southern    direction,    and     reach    the 

in  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  drainage  is  to  the  Atlantic   Ocean   through   the    Gulf   of   Mexico. 

Pacific    Ocean.      Nearly    all   the   rivers,    except  The   Great   Lakes   ivith   their   large   outlet,  the 

those   in    the    Great    Basin,    flow    directly,    or  Saint  I..awreBee  River,  receive  btit  a  small  por- 

through  a  main  stream  to  the  open  sea.     The  (ion  of  the  drainage;  their  chief  supply  comes 

Colorado  River  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

the  Gulf  of  California.    The  largest  river  of  the  tains.     The  rivers  which  enter  the  Pacific  arc 

Pacific  basin  is  the  Columbia  (q.v.).    Some  of  small  streams,  except  the  Columbia  and  Colo- 

the  other  important  rivers  are  the  Sacramento,  rado.    The  Red  River  of  the  North  is  the  largest 

Sail  Joaquin,  Klamath,  and  a  number  of  short  stream  which  flows  north. 

■"'       ■  ■     ^  -■      ■         .         ^  ^^  Geology. —  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 

United  States  metamorphic,  Devonian,  and 
igneous  rock  prevail.  CHd  sandstone,  or  middle 
Devonian  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 

.._    _  Lakes,     01<ter  Palseozoic  groups  are  found  in 

I  of  cascades.     The  Colmnbia  has  several  CHiio,  Wisconsin.  Tennessee,  and  in  many  parts 

large  tributaries,  chief  of  which  is  the  Snake  of  the  Appalachian  region.     Along  the  Rocky 

River  (q.v.).    Tlie  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  basin  Monntains,  extending  north  and  south,  is  a  wide 

east  of  the  Appalachians  have  mostly  rapid  cur-  belt  of  cretaceous  fonnations.    Tertiary  forma- 

rents,  and  have  had  great  infiiience  in  the  de-  tions  prevail  in  the  basin  sections  of  the  Rock- 

velopment  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  ies ;   igneous  rocks  are   ;n  the  northwest  and 

the  country.     Many  of  the  streams  which  flow  metamorphic  strata  along  the  Sierras.    From  the 

into   the    Atlantic,    or    into    wide    bays    which  Rio  Grande  almost  to  the  Hudson,  the  Tertiary 

are  arms  of  the  ocean,  are  tidal  streams  for  some  formation  ts  prominent.     The  oldest  rock  sys- 

distance    inland.      ( See    DtLAw.\RE ;    HunsoN,  tems,   the  Arcbiean    and   .Mgonkin    are   found 

etc.)    The  principal  rivers  of  this  basin  are  the  among  the  Appalachians.    They  consist  of  hard, 

Kennebec,    Penobscot,  and    Manchester  in  the  crystalline    rocks,    granites,    marbles,    gneisses, 

northeast;    the   Connecticut,   which    flows    into  schists,  etc.    The  same  formations,  i^eous  and 

Long  Island  Sound;  the  Hudson,  a  magnificent  metamorphic,  are  found  In   Wisconsm,  Minne- 

stream,  alike  remarkable  for  its  scenery  and  its  sota,  and  portions  of  the  Dakofas.    The  western 

navigable  importance,  which  flows  south  for  300  part  of  the  United  States  is  much  younger  than 

miles  and  contributes  to  form  the  harbor  of  New  the  eastern   part.     (See  Geology_  in  articles   on 

York;  the  Delaware,  which  after  a  course  of  the  different  States  and  Territories.) 
^  miles  enters  the  Delaware  Bay  and  is  nav-         Jthieralogy. — Coal    is    mined   in   28    States 

igabte  for  large  steamers  to  Philadelphia,  a  dis-  and  a  large  area  of  unmined  coaJ  deposits  is 

tance  of  40  miles ;  the  Potomac,  which  flows  into  in    the    Rocky    Mountains    and    Alaska.    The 

Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 

vessels  to  Washington,  a  distance,  including  the  Pennsylvania   and   bituminous   coal,  varying  in 

bay,  of  300  miles ;  and   the   Savannah,   which  grade  and  value,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 

enters  Savannah  Bay  and  is  navigable  for  large  United  States.    East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

vessels  for  17  miles,  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  the  total   area  of  coal  fields  is  about  222,000 

where  it  forms  an  irtiportant  harbor.     Besides  square  miles.    Wood  was  the  great  fuel  article 

the  rivers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  01  commerce  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 

of  the  United  States,  as  also  of  Canada,  is  the  States  until  about  the  middle  of  the  roth  cen- 

chairt   of    large    fresh    water    lakes :    Superior,  tnry.    Bituminous  coal  was  used  to  some  extent 

Michigan,     Huron,     Erie,    and     Ontario.      The  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  iBth-eentuty,  bitf 
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the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  were 
scarcely  known  until  about  iSoo.  The  Federal 
Censas  of  igoo  shows  thai  the  output  of  biiu- 
minous  coal  has  doubled  every  decade  since 
iS/a  The  total  production  of  coal  in  1870, 
short  tons,  was  33.003,315;  in  |(>o>)  460.803.41d 
In  1870  the  output  of  the  anthracite  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  was  15,650,270^  short  tons;  in  1909. 
8i,05'}.iS9.  In  1870  the  combined  output  of 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Iowa,  and  Colorado  was  16,257,104 
short  tons,  and  In  190Q,  294^696.271.  In  190Q 
the  coal  production  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Great  Britain  by  165,376.187  tons. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  the  amount  of  coal  production.  The  growing 
scarcity  in  the  East  of  ihe  wood  supply  for  fuel, 
the  demand  for  coal  where  steam  is  the  motive 

Eowtr  in  manufacturing,  the  nearness  of  maf- 
cts  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
region  south,  and  the  fact  that  the  mining  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  is  not  as  laborious  nor 
as  expensive  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  all 
serve  to  increase  the  demand  for  American  coal. 
(See  CoAi,)  Natural  gas  was  in  use  in  New 
York  as  early  as  1868,  and  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1875.  In  a  few  years  the  value  of  the 
output  of  the  natural  gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
was  nearly  $19,300,000.  From  1880  to  1887  the 
amount  produced  declined  gradually,  but  from 
■  1887  lo  1009  the  output  has  greatly  increaseil. 
Other  States  producing  natural  gas  are  Oh'  ■ 
Indiana,  West  Virginia.  Kansas,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  New  York.  The  production  ■ 
petroleum  (q.v.)  In  the  United  States  began 
ab'jul  1859.  Until  1897  the  United  Stales 
was  the  great  petroleum  producer  of  the  world. 
In  18:17  Russia's  supply  exceeded  that  of 
the  United  Stales.  In  187a  the  petroleum 
product  of  the  United  Stales  was  6,293.194 
barrels;  in  1909  it  was  182,134.274,  The  pe- 
troleum-producing States  arc  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  West  Virginia,  Indiana.  California.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  regular  mining 
of  iron  ore  is  carried  on  (1909)  in  26  Slates. 
Iron  was  one  of  the  metals  mined  in  the  early 
years  of  the  colonization  and  settlemeut  of  Ihe 
country.  In  1850  the  total  iron  production  was 
1,560.442  tons  (long).  In  1909  the  amount  of 
the  output  was  51,204,271  long  tons,  valued  at 
the  mines  at  nearly  $llo.2Q0.5(A  In  1891  the  pig 
ore  pri>duct  of  lhe  United  States  was  greater 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1909  the  com- 
bined iron  ore  products  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Great  Uritaio  were  less  than  those  of  the 
United  Stales.  In  1908  the  pig  iron  output  of 
the  United  States  was  35.79s.47i  long  tons.  The 
chief  varieties  are  red  and  brown  hematite,  and 
magnetite.  The  largest  deposits  of  brown  hem- 
atite are  found  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
but  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the  mag- 
netite is  abundant.  Other  States  which  have  a 
large  amount  and  a  large  annual  output  of  iron 
are  Tennessee,  Missouri.  Wisconsin,  New  Jer- 
sey, Colorado,  and  Michigan  (northern  penin- 
sula). In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin,  a  very  large  amount  of  iron  ore  is 
mined  each  year.  (See  sections  on  Minerals  in 
articles  on  the  different  States;  also  Minerals; 
Iron.) 

In  the  discovery  and  colonial  days  gold  was 


found  in  the  United  States,  but  gold  mining  in 
the  United  States  really  began  in  1S48  when 
placer  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  Gold 
mines  exist  in  nearly  ait  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Slates    and    terrhories,    including   Alaska,    and 

as  been  mined  in  the  eastern 

V.     (See  Gold.)     Silver  had 
:o   1S50  only  in   small  quan- 
ry  and  development,  in  1859, 
dt  Lode,  in  the  western  part 
]  atteniion  to  the  vast  silver 
:ky  Mountains,    For  several 
e  discovery  of  silver  in  Ne- 
jtates  was  the  great  silver- 
of   the   world.     Mexico  has 
equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
States.    Colorado.  Montana 
itensivc  silver  mines.     (Sec 
ence  of  copper  on  the  south 
^rior  was  known  as  early  as 
but  the  development  of   the 
mines   which    constitute   the    present   extensive 
copper  works  of  northern  Michigan  began  in 
184^.     In   1901   the  output  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mine  near  Hatlield.  was  82.SHJ,6;6  pounds. 
Since   1880  copper   mines   have  been  opened   in 
Arizona  and   Montana.     In    1909  the   Michigan 
mines  yielded  28.81  per  cent  of  the  copper  of  the 
whole  country;  Montana  2a77  percent;  and  Ari- 
zona 26.63.    Other   States  producing  copper  to 
any  extent  are  Utah  and  California.    In  1909  the 
copper  product  of  the  United  States  was  valued 
at  $142,083,711,  and  the  amount  of  the  output  was 
60  per  cent  of  that  produced  by  the  world.    The 
United  States  ranks  lirst  in  the  production  of 
copper  and  of  lead  (see  Copper).    As  early  as 
1720,  lead  was  mined  in  a  crude  way  in  Mis- 
souri.   In  1825  lead  mines  were  opened  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Illinois,  in  the  region  near 
Uubuquc.    Lead    is    mined    in   several    of   the 
Rocky  Mountain  Slates,  chiefly  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and     Utah.     Silver    is     found     in     many    lead 
mines  of  the  mountain  region.   In  Missiiuri  and 
other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  linc  is 
found  in   the  sections  containing  lead  deposits 
(see   Li^Aii).     Zinc   was   mined   in   the   eastern 
part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  nurtlicrn 
part  of  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  1850.     In   u»9 
the  total  output  was  354-'****  short   tons.    The 
United  States  ranks  second  in  the  world  in  the 
amount   and   value   of   zinc  produced   annually, 
and  is  a  competitor  with  Spain  for  first  rank  in 
the  quicksilver  product    Mining  of  quicksilver 
began  in  1H45.  in  California,  thus  antedating  the 
gold  mining   in    that   Stale.     In    1909   the   total 
product  was  21.075  flasks,  valued  at  $888,710. 
Cla.v    suitable    for    pottery,    til",   and    brick    is 
found    in    many   parts    of    the    country.    The 
Stales   which   produce   the  greatest   amount   of 
clay    products    are    Ohio,    Pennsylvania.    New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois.     (See  Pottkry.) 


amount  was  34.210.000  pounds  which  was  valued 
at  $6,575,000.  ?ah  is  found  in  Michigan.  New 
York,  Kansas,  Ohio,  California,  Louisiana.  Utah, 
and  Nebraska.  In  190Q  the  total  product  was 
30,117,646  barrels,  valued  at  $8^43.831.  (See 
Salt.)  Portland  cement  is  found  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey: -gypsum  inMich- 
igan.  Kansas,  Iowa,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  The 
United  States  ranks  first  in  phosphate  rock.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Tennessee.    In  1906  the  total  value  of  all  that 
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was  produced  in  the  United  States  was  $52,797,- 
973.     A    great    variety    of    stones    suitable    for 
building  purposes  is   found   in  nearl)-  all  parts 
of  the  United   States.     Some  of  the   most   im- 
portant are  marble  and  granite;  limestone,  sand- 
atone,  slate,  and  trap-rock  are  the  most  common 
stones.     Mineral  sprinj 
tions,    and  lar^e  quan 
bottled  for  shipment  t 
In  igoQ  the  amount  of 
64,674^486      gallons,      1 
96,t$94,i34.    California, 
Kentucky,  and  Texas 
amount  of  asphaltic  pre 
gilsonite,    asphaltic    lit 
sandstone.     Near  Lake 
Alabama,  Georgia,  ani 
graphite.    Other  produ 
lions  are  mineral  paint 
ganese  ore^  talc,  and 
Climate. —  The  mait 
States  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  whole  counti?  are  about 
what  is  general  in  such  zones  modified  chiefly 
by  the  great  mountains  and  by  the  winds.    The 
average    annual    temperature    of    the    extreme 
southern  part  is  75°  and  of  the  extreme  northern 
part,    50".    The   average    temperature   for   Jan- 
uary in  the  extreme  north  (exclusive  of  Alaska) 
is  about  ao" ;  for  July,  about  60°.    The  mercury 
falls  as  low  as  40°  below  zero  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota,  and  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
130°   in  the  hot,  dry_  sections  of  Arizona  and 
Texas.    The  west  winds,  which  are  prevalent 
in  January,  and  which  sweep  over  large  interior 
areas,  lower  the  temperature,  frequently  to  the 
minimum.    The    difference    in    temperature    of 

? laces  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  and 
'acific  coast  is  quite  marked.  That  of  the 
Pacific  is  much  wanner  than  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  rainfall  is  generally  the  greatest  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Florida,  but  the  humidity 
is  great  in  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana 
and  other  places  along  the  Gulf  coast  The 
region  around  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  an  ex- 
cessive humidity ;  but  it  is  subject  to  extreme 
and  rapid  changes  in  temperature.  This  region 
is  also  subject  to  extreme  changes  in  the  winds. 
See  Climate  in  article  America;  Metahuhgy. 

Flora. — The  forest  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  been  treated  in  detail  in  articles 
on  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsiw,  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina,  SotfTH  Carolina,  etc. 
The  variety  of  the  species  of  trees  found  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  is  found  tn  Eu- 
rope_  (q.v.),  although  nearly  all  of  the  European 
species  are  here  duplicated.  The  endogens  pre- 
dominate in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but 
exogens  of  considerable  size  and  variety  are 
found  in  the  southern  part.  The  fJora  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins  differ  considerably 
in  species  and  variety.  On  the  treeless  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  native  grasses  and 
small  plants  are  different  in  species  or,  if  of  the 
same  species,  they  are  different  in  variety  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  See 
America. 

Fauna. —  See  America  —  Fauna;  Bears; 
Beaver _;  Bison;  Deer;  Wolf,  etc. 

Agriculture,  Stock-Raising,  and  Poultry,— 
The  agricultural  sections  are  divided  as  are 
the  physical  regions.  The  great  wheat-growing 
region  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  cotton 
and  com  largely  In  the  Gulf  States ;  the  semi- 


tropical  fruits  in  the  aouthera  part  of  California 
and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  United  States.  Sugar  cane  ia  cultivated 
in  the  southeastern  and  south-central  sections, 
and  in  Porto  Rico.  The  vast  region,  not  yei 
under  cultivation,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  is  gradually  becoming 
productive  farm  land  as  irrigation  systems  are 
introduced.  The  increase  in  extent  of  the  fonn 
lands  may  be  learned  from  the  Federal  Census 
Reports  which  show  that  in  1850  the  total  acre- 
age of  farm  land  in  the  United  States  was 
293,560,614,  and  in  1900,  841,201,546.  The  pro- 
portion of  improved  to  unimproved  farm  lands 
varies  in  different  sections.  In  1900  (Federal 
Census)  the  total  land  area  was  as  follows: 


DmnoMS 

Improved 

Unim. 
acreage 

IS 

■creace 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlao tic 

jB,9ao,6i4 

46, 1 00,  lie 

•sSW, 

65,409.088 

«7'738,S4S 
93.796.860 

The  north-central  section  has  not  only  the 
greatest  acreage  of  farm  land,  but  the  greatest 
acreage  of  improved  land.  In  igoo  Iowa  (q.v.) 
led  in  having  97.4  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in 
farm  lands,  of  which  85.S  per  cent  was  improved 
land.  Other  States  having  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  area  in  farm  lands  are  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  For  size  of  farms  and  nature  of 
products  see  Agriculturt  in  the  articles  on  the 
different  States  and  Territories.  See  also  the 
articles,  AcaticuLTtiRS;  Corn;  Irrigation;  Sitcas 
Growing  and  Sugax  Making;  Wheat. 

Stock-raising  has  greatly  increased  in  value 
since  1850.  In  the  northeastern  part  and  in  the 
northern  central  section  dairying  is  a  most  im- 
portant industry.  In  1850  the  number  of  milch 
cows  in  the  United  States  was  6,385,000,  and  in 
1910,  21,801,00a  Stock  raising  for  the  meat 
and  hides  is  common  on  tiie  western  pUins  and 
plateaus.  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  greatly 
improved.  Hogs  are  raised  in  large  numbers  in 
the  corn  regions.  Sheep  are  raised  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  northern  sections,  bnt  they  have 
not  increased  in  numbers  or  value  in  the  same 
proportion  as  cattle  and  hogs.  The  greatest  in- 
crease has  been  in  Montana  which  ranks  as  the 
first  sheep-raising  State.  In  the  portions  of  the 
countiy  where  cattle-raising  has  increased,  sheep- 
raising  has  declined.  Poultry  products  have  in- 
creased in  amount  and  value.  In  1900  (Gov- 
ernment Census)  the  number  (on  farms)  of 
chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  waa 
250,683,593.  See  Sheep  ;  Poultry  ;  Catiu  ; 
Hogs;  Mule. 

l-'isheries.—  The  Federal  Census  for  1908 
gives  the  value  of  the  annual  lish-product  of  the 
Cnittd  Slates  as  $54,030,629;  of  which  amount 
S.=.(>K5,9i6  was  for  exported  fish.  About  75  Pfi" 
cent  comes  from  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic 
Stales,  5  per  cent  from  the  Great  Lakes,  5  per 
cent  from  the  Giilf  of  Mexico,  and  15  per  cent 
from  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  States.  See 
Industries  in  articles  on  the  different  maritime 
Stales. 

Manufacturing.— The  United  States  ranks 
first  among  the  countries  of  the  worlt^  in  man- 
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ufacturing.  In  1905  th«  net  value  of  the  manu- 
factured products  was  about  alhird  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  year.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures of  the  country  were  twice  that 
of  farm  products  in  igoo.  The  nnmber  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture  was  one  fourth 
greater  than  those  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Tke  value  of  the  manufactured  products  in- 
creased twelvefold  from  1850  to  1900;  the  capital 
employed,  fivefold;  and  the  wages  paid  annually, 
tenfold.  The  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  the  exten- 
sive amount  of  available  raw  material  and  fuel 
and  the  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  by 
land  and  waler.  The  chief  natural  advantages, 
which  have  contributed  to  make  the  United 
States  rank  as  first  among  the  productive  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  an  invigorating  climate, 
forests,  minerals,  an  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  food  and  clothing  products.  The  in- 
crease in  papulation  has  made  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  the  exports  have  also  increased  (see 
Cohmekce).  a  strong  cause  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  way  in  which  the  emigrants  coming 
from  all  portions  of  the  world  have  contributed 
various  methods  and  much  energy  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  land  chosen  for  their  home.  The 
kind  of  machinery  and  its  general  use  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  large  manufacturing  region 
remains  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  but  the  centre  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  is  moving  west- 
ward. Manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States 
increased  frum  1870  to  190S  about  4  per  cent. 
The  leading  manufactures  are  to  some  extent 
centralized.  Slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
centres  are  near  the  region  where  cattle  and 
hogs  are  raised;  and  also  at  ^ood  shipping 
pomts.  The  iron  and  steel  industnes  are  largely 
m  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio.  Cot- 
ton goods  were  once  the  products  of  New  Eng- 
land mills,  and  a  large  amount  is  still  produced 
in  that  section,  but  the  cotton  factories  are 
increasing  in  the  South,  near  the  great  cotton 
fields.  In  igo5  the  United  States  ranked  first 
in  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles,  second  in  the  amount 
of  capital,  and  third  in  the  value  of  the  finished 
products.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  the  United 
States  ranked  second.  The  total  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1905  was 
216,262.  capitalized  for  $12,686,265,673.  The 
mimber  of  wage  earners  was  5^170,321,  to  whom 
was  paid  annually  as  wages,  $2,611,540,532. 
The  value  of  the  annual  products  was  $14,802,- 
147.087.  The  total  value  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  was  $2,176,739,726.  Next  in  amount 
■were  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  products, 
$790.252,586 ;  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, $922,262456:  lumbering  products,  $1,223,- 
730,336:  flour,  $560,719/363;  men's  clothing. 
$415,256,391 ;  printing  and  publishing,  $347-055.- 
050;  cotton  goods,  $339,200,320;  boots  and  shoes, 
^1,028,580;  woolen  goods,  $238,744,502-  The 
total  value  of  the  food  products  for  1903  was 
$2,845,234,900,  and  textiles,  $2,147,441,418.  See 
Industrits  or  Manufacturing  in  articles  on  each 
one  of  the  States  and  Territories;  also  United 
States.  Indl'stbies  of  the. 

Goventmenl.—The  government  of  the  nation 
is  based  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


United  States,  in  order  t 
Uiikin  eftblish  Justice, 
quilit}!  Aovlde  for  the 
mote  Ihe'^neral  Welfan 


States,  which  was  adopted  17  Sept.  1787.     To 

this  Constitution  amendments  were  added  in 
the  years  1791,  1798,  186^,  and  1870,  and  the 
amendments  are  equally  binding  with,  the  origi- 
nal Constitution.  This  Constitution,  placed  be- 
fore the  world  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, was  a  revelation  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  a  revolution  in  the  methods  and  man- 
ner of  governing  the  masses  of  people  constitu- 
ting a  nation.  The  "We,"  which  is  the  first  word 
in  the  preamble  of  this  famous  document,  to<ric , 
on  a  new  meaning.  In  this  introduction  may 
be  found  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution,  thus :  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  Sjjtes,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
iitsure  domestic  Tran- 
,  defense,  pro- 
I  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  National  Gov- 
ernment as  distinguished  from  the  State  govern- 
ments, the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  are 
all  set  forth  in  this  Constitution.  (See  United 
States. — Interpretation  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion ;  United  States — Federal  Convention  of 
1787.)  The  amendment  proclaimed  to  be  in 
force  15  Dec,  1791,  consisting  of  ten  articles, 
has  reference  to  as  many  subjects.  (See  Co.v- 
STiiUTiON.)  Tbe  amendment  of  8  Jan.  1798  re- 
lates to  the  judiciary;  the  amendment  of  25  Sept. 
1S04  defines  in  detail  the  manner  of  procedure 
for  balloting  for  President  and  Vice-President 
by  the  electors.  Article  Xlll.,  proclaimed  to 
be  in  force  18  Dec.  1865  established  the  freedom 
from  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime)  of  all  persons  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Article  XlV.,  proclaimed  to 
be  in  force  28  July  1868,  relates  to  citizenship, 
public  debt,  and  pensions.  Article  XV.,  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  force  30  March  1870,  relates  to 
the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  regardless  of  "race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  See 
United  States— Suffrage  in  the. 

Political  Divisions. — The  United  States  on 
30  June  1910  consisted  of  48  States,  two  terri- 
tories, one  district,  and  insular  possessions.  The 
States  are  the  13  original  States  and  others 
created  from  parts  of  the  original  States  or  from 
territory  acquired  after  the  Revolution.  ')  he  first 
State  admitted  was  Vermont  (1791)  and  the  last 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (1910),  which  closes 
an  interesting  chapter  in  our  historv.  In 
1860-I,  II  States  seceded,  but  they  were  readmit- 
ted after  the  Civil  War.  (See  United  States, 
Secession  in  the.)  The  first  State  readmitted 
was  Tennessee,  July  1866.  and  the  last  one  was 
Georgia,  20  April  1870.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  organized  in  1790  and  the  territories 
were  as  follows:  Indian  Territory.  1834;  N'ew 
Mexico,  1850;  Arizona.  i86,i;  Alaska,  1868: 
Oklahoma,  1890:  Hawaii,  1900,  The  insular 
possessions  are  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico,  Tu- 
tuila,  Guam.  Wake,  and  other  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Slates  and  Territories  are 
divided  into  counties  which  In  Louisiana  are 
called  parishes.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into 
sections  which  in  New  England  and  Xew  York 
are  called  towns ;  in  Delaware,  hundreds :  in  Flor- 
ida and  several  other  States,  districts;  in  many  of 
the  western  States  andin  the  Carolinasand  Arkan- 
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Eas,  townships ;  in  the  Virginias  and  Kentucky,  Commissioner  of  Customs.  The  list  of  dues, 
magisterial  districts ;  Louisiana,  wards ;  Ala-  or  duties,  especially  the  custom  duties,  were 
baraa,  and  Mississippi,  beats;  and  Georgia,  originally  called  tariffs,  from  the  Spanish 
militia  districts.  The  municipal  incorporations  word  tarifa,  meaning  a  price-list  A  word 
are  known  as  villages,  towns,  boroughs,  and  nearly  similar  in  form  and  meaning  is  in  use 
cities.  In  Ohio  a  minor  incorporation  called  a  in  the  Arabic.  The  word  tariff  as  now  used 
hamlet  is  recognized;  in  other  States  where  usually  means  the  duties  themselves,  and  not 
the  hamlet  is  recognized  it  means  a  small  col-  the  list  of  duties.  The  history  of  the  growth 
lection  of  houses  near  together  or  an  unincor-  of  the  customs  department  in  the  United  States 
porated  village.  In  some  States  a  large  incor-  is  closely  allied  with  the  history  of  commerce 
porated  village  is  called  a  town.  In  all  States  and  manufacturing.  The  chief  aim  of  the  cus- 
ciliea  are  chartered;  in  New  York  villages,  and  toms  laws  from  1789  to  1816  was  to  secure  a 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  boroughs.  In  revenue  by  indirect  taxation;  from  1816  to  1843 
some  States  cities  are  independent  of  the  town  the  protection  policy  was  taken  into  considcra- 
or  to\vnship  organization,  and  as  Baltimore  and  tion  when  framing  some  new  custom  laws,  and 
Saint  Louis,  indep^dent  of  the  couaty  organ-  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  were  in- 
ization.  Tlic  cities  of  New  York  andBSMi  Fran-  creased.  From  1842  to  the  time  of  tlie  Civil 
Cisco  comprise  the  entire  counties.'  ^  •  '  War  the  friends  of  a  "tariff  for  protection"  were 
Immigration. —  For  many  years  Bere  were  active  in  advocating  their  caiise  and  were  sue- 
no  special  laws  relating  to  immigration,  but  for  cessful  in  securing  many  friends  and  some  favor- 
several  i/ears  (see  Immicratton)  there  have  able  taws.  The  greatest  changes  in  the  custom 
been  strmgent  laws  against  admitting  paupers,  duties  of  the  United  States  have  occurred  since 
contract  laborers,  diseased  persons,  and  certain  1860,  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
classes  of  criminals.  The  number  of  immigrants  (see  Tariff).  In  rgoj  there  were  122  Customs 
who  landed  in  the  United  Stales  during  the  year  Districts  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the 
ending  30  June  1502  was  648,743;  the  number  States  bordering  on  Canada  and  in  the  mari- 
refused  admission,  4,974:  and  the  number  re-  time  States  and  Territories.  The  custom  rcv- 
iitrned  within  one  year  after  landing,  465.  The  enues  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  during  the  fiscal  30  June  1858  amounted  to  $41,789,620.06;  for 
year  ending  30  June  1910,  was  1,941,570.  Ofthis  i860,  $53,187,511.87;  1861  (affected  by  the  War), 
number  258,737  came  from  Austria-Hungary;  $39,582,123.64.  In  1862  there  was  an  increase  of 
215,537  from  Italy;  186.792  from  Russia;  46.706  about  $9,500,000;  the  next  year  an  increase 
from  England ;  29,85s  from  Ireland ;  23,745  from  of  a  little  over  $20,000,000,  and  in  1864  the  cos- 
Sweden;  31.283  from  Germany;  17,538  from  torn  duties  amounted  to  $102,316,153.99.  The 
Norway.  The  total  from  Europe  was  926,291;  ne^t  year  they  fell  to  $84,938,360;  but  since  1866 
from  Asia,  23,533  (2.720  from  Japan  and  IS,212  tliey  have  been  about  $aoo,ooo,ooo  each  year. 
from  Turkey,  chiefly  Syria);  from  Africa,  (See  McKinley  Bill;  Morrill  Tariff  Act; 
South  America.  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Canada,  United  States  — The  Tariff  in  the.)  C>m- 
Ausiralia  and  adjacent  islands,  and  Central  suit:  Goss,  'History  of  Tariff  Administration  in 
America,  91,746.  Of  the  number  who  arrived  the  United  States' ;  Hill,  'First  Stages  of  the 
in  1910,  736,038  were  men;  31^-532  women.  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States';  Taussig, 
Nearly  24.270  of  those  seeking  entrance  were  'Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.' 

refused  admittance.     See  United  States  — The        Fii'tfr The    total    receipts    for    the    fiscal 

PEOPUNG  OF  the;  United  States  — The  West-  year   ending  30  June   igio^  were  $931^14,66'!. 

WAHo    Movement  in    the;    United   States—  The  principal  sources  and  amount  of  revenue 

'IMUIGBATIOH  INTO  THE.  were  as  follows: 

Commerce. —  See  Commerce;  United  States,  r\,«-™,                                 t„,  «,  ,., 

Foreign  Commerce  OF  the;  United  States-  -       ^S^'r^iii^V::.:.:::::.:.    HltTA'.fit 

THE  Commercial  Development  of  the.  ..       Po«tBl»cnFice ai4.i3ii,osS 

Custom  Duties.—  The  duties  imposed  by  law 

on  merchandise  exported  or  imported  are  custom  ""<  chief  items  of  expenditure  in  1910  were, 

duties;  but  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance  i°^     pensions,      $160,696,416;      postal      service, 

with  Section  9  of  Article   I.,  «No  tax  or  duty  $234,246,565;  war  department,  $158,172,957;  navy 

shall    be    laid    on    articles    exported    from   any  department,  $123,974,208.     The  sum  of  the  total 

State.*     Hence   the  custom   duties   are   the  tax  expenditures   for  government  maintenance  ano 

imposed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on  merchandise  operation  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1910,  was 

brought   from    other  countries    to   the   United  $930,79S4i8.    The  United  States  notes,  $i,737,- 

States.    There  are  some  modifications,  as  wear-  223,453,    which    bear    no   interest.    Uie    interest 

ing  apparel    in   actual   use,   works   of  art.   etc.  hearmg  debt,  $913,317,490   {31    Dec.    1910).  the 

under  certain  conditions,  etc,  are  not  so  taxed  R°'''  ^'^  silver  certificates,  ail  make  a  total  debt 

The  method  of  securing  a  revenue  for  the  main-  of  $2,652,665,834.     The  greater  part  of  the  non- 

tenance  and  operation  of  a  nation  by  levying  a  ""'crest  bearing  debt  is  secured  by  cash  in  the 

lax   on   imported,   and   sometimes   on    exported  treasury.     See    United    States— Finances   of 

merchandise,  is  of  ancient  origin.    In  1789  Con-  ^^^ 

gress  passed  an  act  known  as  the  "Tariff  Act,»  Ifeights  and  Measures.— Tht  weights  in  use 

and  which  was  intended  as  a  means  of  supplying  in  the  United   States  are  apothecaries',  avoirdu- 

the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  gois,  and   Troy.    The  measures   used  are,  for 

government.     Like  all  other  departments  of  the  fluids,  liquid  measure ;  for  distance  and  dimen- 

National    Government,   that   department  which  sion.  long  or  linear  measure,  square  measure, 

dealt  with  and  has  had  charge  of  the  support  of  cubic  measure,  nautical  measure,  mariners'  nwa- 

the    government,    has    grown    to    massive    pro-  sure,  and  surveyors'  and  land  measure.    Otfier 

portions.     Thts    branch    of    the    government    is  measures  are  dry  measure,  paper  measure,  na- 

m    charge   of  the   treasury   department    (q.v.)  merical  measure,  circular  measure,  and  measure 

and   is  under  the  control  of  an  officer  called  of  time.    See  Measure. 
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Bauks  and  BaMkiMg.— Oa  36  May  17S1,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress  approviiM; 
a  plan  for  a  National  bank,  as  had  been  proposed 
by  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  action  of  Congress,  on  31  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
of  which  sum  $254,000  was  from  the  United 
States  government.  This  bank  is  still  in  exist- 
ence in  Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the  National 
banks.  In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States 
7,17J  National  banks,  with  3  combined  capital 
amounting  to  $1,002,735,123;  surplus,  $648,268,- 
370;  diifidends,  $105,898,622;  net  earnings,  $154,- 
167,489.  The  ratio  of  the  net  earnings  to  the 
capital  and  surplus  was  9.67  per  cent;  of  the 
dividends  to  the  capital  and  surplus,  6,65  per 
cent;  and  tff  the  dividends  to  the  capital  10.00 
per  cent.     See  Banks  and  Banking. 

Transportation."-  See  various  articles  under 
Railway. 

Language. —  The  official  language  of  the 
United  States  is  EnKlish,  and  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  insular  possessions, 
talk  English;  it  was  the  mother-tongue  of  over 
go  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  United  States  in  igia  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parents 
cannot  talk  English,  In  1900  there  were  43.3 
per  cent  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  Slates 
38.3  per  cent  of  the  Chinese,  and  61.6  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese  who  could  not  speak  JCnglish. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  talk  Spanish,  but  English  in 
1904  was  the  language  of  the  pubhc  schools. 

Education.-^  in  the  United  States  there  is 
no  National  system  of  education ;  no  National 
school  board  or  governing  power  which  has  any 
control  over  the  schools  of  the  Union.  Each 
State  has  its  own  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, school  board,  board  of  education,  or 
regents  wiio  have  some  control  over  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
trol differs  in  different  States  and  Territories. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  NatitMial 
ofiictT  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior, has  an  ofhce  and  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  office  is  realty  a  "bureau  of 
inFormation"  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.  Here  is  compiled  the  commissioner's 
annual  which  contains  valuable  infonnation  re- 
garding the  condition  and  outlook  of  education 
throughout  the  world.  A  staff  of  tfained 
workers  gather  the  facts  from  the  .whole  world, 
and  a!  all  times  they  are  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion on  a  large  number  of  subjects  relating  to 
schools  and  education.  The  schools  of  the  Dis- 
tria  of  Columbia  may  be  said  to  be  National, 
as  the  whole  District  is  under  the  control  01 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 
Tbose   schools   are   noted    for   their   exceltence 


inual  t: 


ning. 


Smithsonian  Institute  (q.  v.).  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, the  art  collection  at  the  Capital,  the  Con- 
gressioniJ  Library  (q.v.).  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, and  the  National  Museum  may  he  classed 
as  great  National  aids  in  education.  There  are 
in  all  in  Washington  34  libraries  owned  by  the 
government  They  contain  about  2,000,000 
bound  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  Library 
of  Congress  contains  about  1,150,000  bound  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets.  The  Army  Medical 
Museum  has  the  largest  medical  library  in 
the  world.    The   Nav^  and  Military    schools 


hnely    equipped  and  generously  supported 


States  army  officer  has  charge  of  military  de- 
partments. In  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (q.v.)  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
periment stations  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Geological  surveys,  the  reports  of  all 
the  depart ments,  especially  those  pertaining 
to  the  geography,  industries,  transportation,  and 
commerce  of  the  nation,  are  much  used  in  alt 
of  the  leading  schools.  Another  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  is  the  Indian  work,  and 
connected  with  it  is  an  educational  department. 
There  is  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  who 
has  charge  of  a  large  number  of  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  countrj'.  In  1909  there  were 
74  Indian  .schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  government.  The  course  of  study  in 
general  use  in  these  schools  is  similar  to  that 
in  general  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
States,  together  with  manuai  training  in  domes- 
tic affairs  and  in  the  ordinary  trades  and  occu- 
pations. The  system  is  simple,  the  object  being 
to  fit  the  Indian  youth  to  be  self-supporting 
American  citizens.  Among  the  Indian  sdiools 
under  the  government  control,  Carlisle  (q.v.  ? 
Pa.,  is  the  most  famous.  There  are  a  number 
of  Indian  schools  which  are  supported  by 
churches.  The  religious  order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  for  women,  was  founded  by  Mother 
Katherine  Drexel  solely  for  the  education  of 
Indians  and  negroes.  They  have  established  a 
number  of  Indian  schools.  In  1907  there  were 
in  the  government  Indian  schools  104,135  pupils. 
Each  State  and  Territory  has  hs  own  State 
school  organiiaf ion ;  but  there  are  no  State 
systems  of  edncatioa  Each  chy  or  town  has 
its  own  system.  In  1909  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  was  i7,5o6,i?5. 
There  were  398,153  women  teachers,  and 
108,300  men,  making  a  total  of  So6,453  teachers. 
In  the  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  there  were  about  1,010,000 
pupils.  There  were,  in  1909,  in  the  United 
Slates  193  public  normal  schools,  64  private 
normals,  606  universities  and  colleges,  of  which 
about  3So  were  coeducational.  There  were  113 
colleges  For  women,  43  technical  schools,  96  law 
schools,  151  medical  schools,  154  theologicr"!. 
53  schools  of  pharmacy,  54  dental  colleges,  432 
training  schools  for  nurses,  and  13  veterinary 
schools.  A  number  of  States,  cities,  churches, 
and  private  organizations  have  schools  for  the 
deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded;  also  reform 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  commerciaT  schools. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  in  1909  was  about  19,000,00a 
The  number  of  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read  and  write  was  6,000,000, 
of  whom  060,000  could  read,  but  could  not 
write.  Of  the  total  number  734,764  were  whites 
bom  of  native  parents;  2,853,194  were  negroes; 
96,347i  Indians,  and  178,847  natives  born  of  for- 
eign parents.  Of  the  total  number  1,287,135 
were  foreign-born  whites,  25,396  Chinese,  and 
4,386  Japanese.  There  were  1,403.212  persons 
over  10  years  of  a^e  who  could  not  speak 
English.  See  Educalion  in  the  arlicles  on  the 
different  States  and  Territories ;  National  VM- 
rCATioNAL  .Association;  Uxited  States  — The 
Intellectual  Development  of  tue. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Religion. —  Freedom  in  retigious  belief  pre-  Alexandria,  La.;  Alexandria,  Va.;  Anderson- 
vails  in  the  United  States,  and  each  individual  viile,  Ga. ;  Annapolis,  Md.;  Antietam,  Md. ;  Ar- 
is  allowed  to  practice  his  religion  as  he  chooses,  lington,  Va.;  Ball's  Blnff,  Va.;  Barrancas,  Fla.; 
provided  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Battle- Ground,  D.  C. ;  Beau- 
land  nor  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others.  Pub-  fort,  S,  C. ;  Beverly,  N.  J. ;  Brownsville,  Texas ; 
lie  legislation  recognizes  no  church  distinctions,  Camp  Butler,  III.;  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.;  Cave  Hill. 
and  public  funds  are  not  used  to  support  any  Ky. ;  Chalmette,  La.;  Chattanctoiga,  Tenn.;  City 
church  or  denominaHon.  In  i()io  the  principal  Point,  Vs.;  Corinth,  Miss.;  Crown  Hill,  Ind.; 
religious  denominations,  according  to  member-  Culpeper,  Va. ;  Custer  Battlefield,  Mont ;  Cy- 
ship,  in  round  numbers,  were  as  follows:  Ro-  press  Hills,  N.  Y. ;  Danville,  Va. ;  Danville,  Ky. ; 
man  Catholic,  i2floo,ooa;  Methodist  Episcopal,  Fayetteville,  Ark. ;  Finn's  Point,  N.  J. ;  Florence, 
4,500,000;  Baptists,  5,500,000;  Lutherans,  2,100,-  S,  C;  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.;  Fort  Gibson,  Ind. 
000;  Presbyterians,  {,800.000;  Disciples  of  T. ;  Fort  Harrison,  Va.;  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Christ,  1,400,000;  Christian  Scientists,  1,100,000;  Kan.;  Fort  MePherson,  Neb.;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.; 
Jews,  1,000.000;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  gto,-  Fort  Smith,  Arlt. ;  Frederickburg,  Va.;  Getlys- 
000 ;     Congregation alists,     730,000;     Mormons,  burg,    Pa. ;    Glendale,    Va. ;    Grafton,    W.    Va. ; 

r,Qoo;    United  Brothren  in  Christ,  300JM0;  ReJ  Hampton,  Va. ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.;  Jeffer- 

mcd,   German   and   Dutch.  440,000;   Friends,  son  City,  Mo.;  Keokuk,  la.;  KnoJtville,  Tenn.; 

Orthodox,  210,000;  German  Evangelical  Synod.  Lebanon,    Ky.;    Lexington,    Ky.;    Little    Rock, 

113.000;  Dunkards.   122,000;   Unitarians,  72,0x1;  Ark.;  London  Park,  Md.;  Marietta,  Ga.;  Mem- 

Adventists,  91,000;  Universalists,  55,00ft     Other  phis,  Tenn.;   Mexico  City,  Mex. ;  Mill  Springs, 

religious  bodies,  some  of  whose  members  are  Ky.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Mound  City,  111.;  Nashville, 

affiliated   with  the  denominations  already  men-  Tenn. ;  Natchez,  Miss. ;  New  Albany,  Ind, ;  New 

tioned,   are    the   Evangelical    Association    and  Berne,  N.  C. :  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Poplar  Grove, 

Salvation  Army.    See  Phujppines  ;  Poato  Rico;  Va. ;  Port  Hudson,  La.;  Quincy,  III.;  Raleigh, 

United  States  —  Civil  and  Religious  Libebty  N.  C, ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Rock  Island,  III,;  Saint 

IN   The;  and  articles  on  various   religious  de-  Augustine,  Fla.;  Salisbury,  N.  C;  San  Antonio, 

nominations  and  sects.  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Sante  Fi,  N.  M. ; 

Charitiei. — The  United  States  bestows  spe-  Seven    Pines,    Va, ;    Shiloh,    Tenn. ;    Soldiers' 

cial  care  u^on  the  disabled  and  needy  defenders  Home,  D.  C. ;  Springfield,  Mo.;  Staunton,  Va.; 

of   the  nation.     The   National   Home   for   Dis-  Stone    River,    Tenn.;    Vicksburg,    Miss.;    Wil- 

abled  Volunteer   Soldiers   was  established   for  mington,  N,  C. ;  Winchester,  Va. ;  Woodlawn, 

volunteer  soldiers  who  became  permanently  dis-  N.  Y.;  Yorktown,  Va. 

abied   while  in  the  service  of  the  government  Population      and     Areas. —  The      thirteenth 

The  managers  are  certain  officers  of  the  army  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  iijio, 

and   the    President   of   the    United   States,   the  and    the   enumeration   of   the   population   ^ves 

Chief  Justice   and  the   Secretary  of   War,    ex  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  15  April  of 

officio.    The    Soldiers'    Home    at    Washington,  that  year.     The  total  figures  are  for  the  con- 

D.  C,  is  a  group  of  buildings  in  a  park  of  5^0  tinental  United  Slates,  01,972,266.    Add  to  this 

acres.    Branches  are  located  as  follows:    East-  the  population  of  Alaska,  64,356;  of   Hawaii, 

ern     Branch,     Togus,     Me,;     Western    Branch,  191,900;  of  Porto  Rico,  1,118,012;  and  of  persons 

Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Central  Branch,  Dayton,  in  military  and  naval  service  stationed  abroad, 

Ohio;  Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va.;  North-  55,608;  and  the  official  total  of  that  date,   15 

western     Branch,     Milwaukee,     Wis.;     Pacific  April,    1912,   is  93,402,151.      To  this  must  be 

Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Danville  Branch,  still  added  the  estimated  population,  and  that 

Danville,    III.;    Marion    Branch,    Marion,    Ind.;  by   a   previous   census,   of   other   outlying   pos- 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. ;  Sani-  sessions,  with  the  result  in  round  numbers,  as 

torium.    Hot    Springs,    S.    Dak,      The    Federal  given  out  by  the  Census  Bureau,  of  lOI.lOO.ooa 

Government  gives  to  each  State  maintaining  a  This  includes  the  population  of  the  Philippine 

home  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  $Too  a  Islands,  by  the  enumeration  of  1903,  7,635,426; 

year   for  each   soldier  and   sailor  cared   for   in       '  -       -    --.— -^-j    -c  c- ...1 — .-j 

the  home.  Tliere  are  State  soldiers'  homes  as 
follows:  Youngsville,  Calif.;  Monte  Vista,  50,000. 
Colo.;  Norton  Heights,  Conn.;  Boise,  Idaho;  The  total  area  of  the  United  States  con- 
Quincy,  III.;  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Marshattown,  la.;  tinental  is  3,026,789  square  miles;  of  the  out- 
Fort  Dodge,  Kan.;  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Grand  lying  possessions,  716,517  square  miles,  distrib- 
Rapids,  Alich. ;  Minnehaha,  Minn. ;  Saint  James,  uted  as  follows :  Alaska,  590,884 ;  Hawan, 
Mo.;  Columbia  Falls,  Mont;  Grand  Island,  6,449;  Philippine  Islands,  113,026;  Porto  Rico. 
Neb.;  Milford,  Neb.;  Kearny,  N.  J.;  Vineland.  3,433;  Gnam,  210;  Samoa,  77;  Panama  Canal 
N,  J.;  Bath,  N.  Y.;  Oxford,  N.  Y.;  Lisbon,  Zone,  436. 

N.  D.;  Sandusky.  Ohio ;  Roseburg,  Ore.;  Erie,  The  population  per  square  ra.le  of  land  area 

Pa. ;   Bristol,   R.  I. ;  Hot  Springs,   S.  D, ;   Ben-  at  each  census  since   i7go  is  as   follows :     1790, 

nington,  Vt ;  Orting,  Wash.;  Waupaca,  Wis.;  451   1800,  6.1;   1810,  43;   1820,  S-S;   1830,  7.3; 

Cheyenne,   Wyo.     A   Government   Hospital   for  1840,  g.7;   1850,  7.9;  i860.  10.6;  1870,  13.O;   1880, 

the  Insane  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  16.9;  iwjo,  21.2;  1900,  25.6;  ipio,  30,9.    . 

marine  hospitals  are  located  at  San  Francisco,  There  were,  then,  in  igio,  in  the  continental 

New  Orleans,  etc.  United  States,  on  the  average,  30.9  inhabitants 

Cemeteries.— In  the  National  Cemeteries  are  to    each   square   mile   of   land    area,   or   nearlr 

interred  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  seven  times  the  number  per  square  miles  shown 

who   died   while   in   the   United   Slates   service,  for  the  much  smaller  area  of  1790,  st""  "^J 

The   unmarked   graves   show   that  many   of   (he  three  times  the  number  shown  for   l86a     The 

occupants  of  the  "Nation's  Silent  Cities"  belong  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  inhabitants 

to   the   "unknown    dead."      The   United    States  per   square   mile   al   the   censuses   of   1810   and 

National    Cemeteries    are    located    as    follows:  1S50  was  due  in  each  case  to  large  accessions 
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of  thinly  populated  territory  during  the  preced- 
ing decade. 

The  rank  of  the  States  in  gross  area  is  as 
follows :  Texas,  265,896  square  miles ;  Cali- 
fornia, 158.237;  Montana,  14^907;  New  Mexico, 
122,634;  Arizona,  113.956;  Nevada,  110,690; 
Colorado,  103,948;  Wyoming,  97,914;  Oregon, 
96.69g;  Utah,  84.990;  Minnesota,  84,682;  Idaho, 
83,888;  Kansas,  82.158;  South  Dakota,  77j5i5; 
Nebraska,  77,520;  North  Dakota,  70^37;  Okla- 
homa, 7<%057 ;  Missouri.  69,420 ;  Washington, 
69,127;  Georgia,  59,26s;  Florida,  58,666;  Michi- 
gan. 57,980;  Illinois,  56,665;  Iowa,  56,14?;  Wis- 
consin, 56,066:  Arkansas,  53,335;  North  Caro- 
lina, 52,426;  Alabama,  ^1,998;  New  York,  49,204; 
Louisiana,    48.506;    Mississippi,    46,865;    Penn- 


sachusetts,  8.266;  New  Jersey,  8,^4;  Connecti- 
cut, 4-965 ;  Delaware,  2.370 ;  Rhode  Island, 
1,248;   District  of  Columbia,  70. 

United  States,  Ford^  Commerce  of  the. 
The  story  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  largely  the  stoty  of  the  na- 
tioti's  progress.  Commencing  business  137 
years  ago  with  only  determination  and  op- 
portunity as  capital,  the  results  achieved  are 
so  stupendous  that  the  record  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale.  Never  before  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  world  has  any  nation  built  up 
so  large  a  foreign  commerce  in  so  short  a 
time.  Never  before  has  any  country  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  such  gigantic  diHiculties. 
Never  before  has  any  people  realized  such 
enduring  results.  From  the  struggling  col- 
onist, practically  without  a  place  in  the  world's 
commerce,  has  developed  the  well-equipped 
American,  with  his  hand  on  the  lever  of  the 
world's  trade. 

Record  Commercial  Yiar  of  1911-1912.— The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1912  was  greater 
than  ever  before,  new  high  records  being  estab- 
lished for  b9th  exports  and  imports.  The  total 
exports  of  merchandise  had  a  value  of  $2,204,- 
322,409  and  imports  $1,653,264,934;  exports  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bidlion  $122,219,013  and 
imports  $95>98^I91  making  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  year  $2,326,541,422  in  exports  and 
11.749.251,653  in  imports,  or  $4/375.793.075  in 
alt,  and  showing  an  excess  of  all  exports  over 
all  imports  of  $577,289,769  and  an  excess  of 
exports  of  merchandise  over  imports  of  the 
same  of  $SSi.oS7,475- 

Commercial    Development    in    1790-1912.— 
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The  total  of  $3,857,587,343  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  merchandise  alone  in  the 
foregoing  fiscal  year  is  such  a  gigantic  result 
to  reach  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
137  years,  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  measure 
the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  attained,  chiefly 
by  ten  year  periods. 

While  Ihc  foregoing  table  shows  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  foreign  commerce  in 
merchandise  of  the  United  States,  the  aggre- 
gates for  the  period  of  1790-1912  are  absolutely 
astounding,  viz. :  total  imports,  $49.032,616,785 ; 
total  exports,  $58,273,226,188;  grand  total,  $107,- 
305,842,973;  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
$9,240,609,403. 

Analysis  of  Great  Trade  Development. — 
Now,  let  us  briefly  analyse  the  marvelous  fig- 
ures of  1911-12.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
merchandise  ($1,653,264,934),  $771,594,104  was 
dutiable  and  yielded  $311,257,348  in  customs 
duties  and  $881,670,830,  or  53.33  per  cent,  was 
free  of  duty.  Of  total  exports  of  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  ($2,204,322,409).  the  total  for- 
eign was  $34,002,581  and  domestic  $2,170,319,828. 
and  of  the  foreign  $20,451423,  or  60.15  per 
cent,  was  free  of  duty.  What  were  the  com- 
ponents of  this  great  body  of  merchandise? 
Grouping  both  the  free  and  dutiable  units  we 
have :  Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food 
animals,  imports,  $229,565,515,  exports.  $gg,- 
^59.023 ;  foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, imports,  $1^6,759,741,  exports,  $318,- 
262,524;  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing, imports,  $555,059,586,  exports,  $722,- 
48S.531 ;  manufactures  for  future  use  in  man- 
ufactoring,  imports,  $294,260,981,  exports,  $347,- 
451,015;  manufactures  ready  for  consumption, 
imports,  $360,655,409,  exports,  $674,302,903;  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  imports,  $16,963,702,  ex- 
ports, $8,155333. 

Source  and  Destination  of  Foreign  Trade. — 
Our  next  exhibit  will  be  one  showing  where 
this  enormous  quantity  of  merchandise  came 
from  and  went  to.  Dividing  the  world  into 
grand  geographic  sections,  we  have  for  Europe, 
imports,  $819,585,326.  exports,  $1,341,732,789; 
North  America,  imports,  $334,072,039.  exports, 
$516,837,671;  South  America,  imports,  $215,089,- 
318,  eiqwrts,  $132,310,451;  Asia,  imports,  $225,- 
468,250,  exports,  $117,460,561-  Oceaniea  imports, 
$36,464,115.  exports,  $71,936,513;  and  Africa, 
imports,  122,585,888,  exports,  $24,043,424.  'The 
merchandise  trade  relations  of  continental 
United  States  with  its  non-contiguous  terri- 
tories are  shown  as  follows :  Alaska,  shipments 
to,  $19417,227,  shipments  from.  $21,778,064; 
Hawaii,  shipments  to,  $24,647,905,  shipments 
from,  $55,0^,070 ;  Porto  Rico,  shipments  to, 
$^8470,963,  shipments  from,  $42,873,401 ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  shipments  to,  $23,736,133.  ship- 
ments from,  $23,257,199;  Guam  and  Tutuila, 
not  reported;  total  shipments  to  non-contiguous 
territories,  $io6,3S5,529.  total  shipments  from, 
$142,984,734.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  shipped  to 
continental  United  States  gold  and  silver  bullion 
valued  at  $21,430,529,  the  total  of  the  former 
being  $20,732,597.  The  European  trade  of  the 
United  States  embraced  the  following  great 
totals:  United  Kingdom,  imports  from,  $272,- 
040,700,  exports  to  $564,372,186  of  which  Eng- 
land   was    represented  by   $229,611,084  in   the 
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imports  and  $522,613,028  in  the  exports;  Ger- 
many, imports,  $171,380^80,  exports,  ^#306,959,- 
Oii ;  France,  imports,  $124,548,458,  exports, 
$135,388,851;  and  the  Netherlands,  imports, 
$35.568436,  exports,  $i03,762,8sy- 

Increase  in  Foreign  Trade,  1900-1912. — 
During  the  period  of  igoo-igia,  the  merchandise 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  in- 
creased from  $42y.62o,452  to  $819,585,326  id 
imports  and  from  $1,136,504,605  to  $1,341,732,- 
789  in  exports ;  with  North  America,  from 
$141,158,104  to  $334,072,030  in  imports  and  from 
$196,534460  to  $516,837,671  m  exports;  with 
South  America,  from  $1 10,3(;7,343  to  SjIj.oSg,- 
316  in  imports  and  from  $44,4uo,i95  to  !ti32,3iO,- 
451  in  exports;  with  Asia  and  Oceanica,  from 
$120.07^,806  to  $261,932,365  in  imports  and  from 
$84,?83,113  to  $189,398,074  in  exports;  and  with 
Africa,  from  $8.953461  to  $22,585388  in  imports 
and  decreased  from  $25,542,618  to  $24,043,424 
in  exports  — a  total  increase  in  imports  from 
$823,172,165  to  $1,653,264,934  and  in  exports 
from  $1487,764,991  to  $2,204,322409-  The  trade 
with  Canada,  as  reported  for  I9it'i9i2,  was 
represented  hy  $108,813,368  in  imports  and 
$329,237,302  in  exports,  an  increase  with  all  of 
British  America,  as  reported  for  the  calendar 
year  1900  of  $40,714,748  in  imports  and  $104- 
781,879  in  exports. 

Commercial  Centres  in  the  United  Slates. — 
Dividing  tlie  United  States  into  groups  of 
customs  districts,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
phenomenal  fiscal  year  of  1911-1912  the  Atlantic 
coast  districts  bad  $1,268,100,584  in  merchandise 
imports  and  $1,262,679,331  in  exports  i  the  Gulf 
coast  districts  had  $92,244,523  in  imports  and 
$463,973,859  in  exports ;  the  Mexican  horder  dis- 
tricts liad  $22,512,229  in  imparls  and  $27,193,816 
in  exports;  the  Pacific  coast  districts  had 
$1114^8,360  in  imports  and  $127,542,331  in  ex- 
ports; the  Northern  border  districts  had  $137.- 
Ii82,i2i  in  imports  and  $322,370,708  in  exports; 
and  the  interior  ports  had  $21,037,117  in  imports 
and  $562,364  in  exports.  The  most  important 
commercial  cities  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  values  and  aggre^tes  of  their  imports  and 
exports  of  mercJmndise,  were  as  follows:  New 
York,  imports,  $975.744 J20,  exports,  $817,945,- 
803  ($1.793A'0.123)  ;  New  Orleans,  imports, 
$75.o89.8«7,  exports,  $149,160,910  ($224,250,797) ! 
Galveston,  imports,  $4^309758,  exports.  $218,- 
146,0.^7  ($ii245535S)  ;  Boston  and  Cliarlestown, 
imporla,  $129,293,016,  exports,  $69,692,171 
($iirti,.>5.i87) ;  Pliiladelphia,  imp-wts,  $85,- 
038,135,  expons,  $69,069.30  ($154,107,915) ; 
Baltimore,  imports,  $26438400,  exports,  $92,- 
210.877  ($118,649,277);  Savannah,  imports,  $s.- 
129,979.  exports.  $104,286,925  ($109416,904) ; 
San  1-rancisco.  imports.  $59.23547',  exports, 
$49,249,734  ($108,485,205);  and  Puget  Sound, 
imports,  $39,011,250,  exports,  $63,745,572  ($102,- 
756.822). 

Currien  of  the  Foreign  Tradf ,— When  we 
come  to  check  up  the  carriers  of  our  great  com- 
merce the  enthusiasm  born  of  the  constantly- 
increasing  value  of  our  annual  shipments  re- 
ceives a  most  mortifying  shock.  The  following 
tables  show  how  foreign  flags  have  been  steadily 
crowding  the  Stars  and  Stripi's  from  vessels 
bearing  commerce  from  and  to  our  seaports, 
by  ten  year  periods  during  1860-1910; 
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Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  Slates. — 
This  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  by  ten  year  peritxls 
during  1870-1910.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  "sail- 
ing vessels"  includes  canal  Ixtats  and  barges, 
and  the  term  "gross  ton"  expresses  in  units  of 
100  cubic  feet  the  entire  cubical  capacity  of  a 
vessel,  as  distinct  from  "net  ton,"  which  ex- 
cludes spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  engines, 
boilers,  and  coal  bunkers. 
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Encouraging  Features  of  Untied  Slates 
Comtni^rce.  As  an  antidote  to  the  depression 
caused  liy  the  gradual  vanishing  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  the  ocean  lines  of  trade,  it  is 
encourafiiug  to  note  that  oixr  exports  have 
more  than  kept  pace,  per  capita,  with  the  in- 
crease in  population.  Witness  the  following 
from  official  data  in  decimal  periods  during 
1800-1910;  1800,  population,  5.308.483.  per  capita 
of  exports,  $13.37:  1810.  population,  7,239.881, 
per  capita  of  exports,  $9.22:  1820,  population. 
0.638.453,  per  capita  of  exports,  $7-22;  1830, 
population.  12,866,020,  per  capita  of  exports, 
$5-57 ;  1840,  population,  17.069,453,  per  capita  of 
exports,  $7.25;  i850>  population,  23,101,876.  per 
capita  of  exports,  $6.23;  i860,  population,  31,- 
443,321,  per  capita  of  exports,  $ia6i ;  1870,  pop- 
ulation. 38,538,371.  per  capita  of  exports,  $9.77 ; 
1880,  population,  50,155.785,  per  capita  of  ex- 
ports, $1643;  i8go,  population,  62,947.714.  per 
capita  c(  exports,  $13.43:  1900,  population. 
75,<!J94.575,  per  capita  of  exports.  $17.76;  and 
1910  population  91,972,266,  per  capita  of  ex- 
ports, $1828.  In  1912,  when  the  population  of 
continental  United  States  was  estimated  at  95,- 
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410.503.   the  per   capita   of    exports   broke  all  the  other  inriting  lands  of  the  Orient  and  the 

previous  records,  reacJiing  $32^1.  Far   East,    aad   xcturning,    laden    with   needed 

Another  striking  encouragement  is  the  products  of  the  American  Phihppines.  with  the 
Browing'  importaiice  of  exported  manufactures  Waree  and  produciE  of  China  and  Japan,  will 
in  their  relation  to  our  total  exports,  by  per  show  to  aft  nations,  that  supremacy  in  the 
ceatage  thereof.  Thus,  manufactures  ready  for  world's  foreign  commerce  will  be  with  the 
consumption  or  use  represented  5.66  per  cent  United  States  of  America, 
of  the  value  of  all  domestic  exports  m  1820;  United  States,  Industries  of  the.  The 
.9.34ipercent  in  1830;  047  per  cent  in  1840;  ia.72  cloSe  of  1912  saw  the  Unhed  States  holding 
m  1850;  IIJ3  m  i860;  14.96  in  1870;  11.26  m  the  first  place  among  the  nstjons  of  the  world 
r88o;  15.68 m  1890;  24.22  m  1900;  29.19  m  in  developed  wealth,  and  its  possibilities  in 
1910;  and  29.72  in  1911.  OtBcial  data  also  show  the  future,  as  partially  considered  in  the  sue- 
that  we  are  exporting  a  surplus  of  agricultural  eeedidg  article,  are  literally  beyond  human 
products  each  year  more  than  equal  to  our  net  comprehension.  In  the  mnltitude  of  its  in- 
public  debt.  In  his  annual  report  for  1903  Hon.  dustrial  activities  it  is  here  possible  to  note 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  only  a  cluster  of  the  most  imporlant  ones,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said:  ^f  these  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the  mine, 

"Durmg  the  last  fourteen  years  there  was  a  ^th  their  allied  interests,  stand  at  the  head, 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  farm  products,  n  is  the  present  purpose  to  show  the  develop- 
without  excepting  any  year,  of  $4,8o5.ooo/xio.  mem  of  these  great  industries  by  decimal 
Against  this  was  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  periods  to  their  magnitude  of  to-day. 
products  other  than  those  of  tbe  farm  of  Xhe  Farm  — first,  at  to  number,  exlent, 
$865,000,000.  and  the  farmers  not  only  canceled  and  value.—  In  1850  the  total  number  of  farms 
this  immense  obligation  (by  their  exports),  but  ^35  1,449,073,  embracing  293,560,614  acres,  of 
had  enough  left  to  place  $3,94o.oaVX«  to  the  which  113,032,614  were  improved,  and  the  value 
credit  of  the  nation  when  the  books  of  interna-  ^j  ^h  farm  property  was  ¥3,967,343,580.  Thesub- 
tional  exchange  were  balanced.  It  is  the  farm-  sequent  figures  were  as  follows:  i860:  farms, 
ers  who  .have  paid  the  foreign  bondholders."  2o44,077-    total    acres,    407.212,5^;     improved 

Pretty    encouraging   that,    but   compare   the  acres.    163.110,720;    value.   57,980,493,063;    1870: 

following,  from  Secretary  Wilsons  report  for  farms,  2,659,985-   total  acres,  4C7735AI1;  im- 

*9*9;,     ..,.,--                               u  Pfoved  acres,   188,921.099;  value,  $8,944,857,749; 

"Nothing  shon  of  omniscience  can  grasp  the  ,880:  farms,  4ioo8,907;  totol  acres,  530,o6i33S; 

value  of  the   farm   products   of  this  year.     At  improved    acres,    284.771,042;    value,    SiaitSo.- 

no  time  m  the  worlds  history   has  a  country  501,538;     1890:    farms,    4,564.641;    total    acres, 

produced  farm  products  witbm  one  year  with  iii^iSfiig;  impfoved  awes.  3S7iOi6,7S5;  value 

a  value  reaching  $8,926,000,000,  the  value  of  thb  $16,082,267,669;     1900:    farms,    5,737.372;    total 

agricultural  products  of  this  country  for  1910."  acres,  838.591J74;   improved  acres,  414,498.487; 

He  also  declared  the  corn  crop  to  be  a  NaUonal  value.  $20,439,901,164;    1910:   farms,  6^61,502; 

asset  in  mote  than  one  sense,  and  its  value  «a  total  acres,  878,75^325;  improved  acres,  478,- 

sum  sufBcient  to  cancel  the  interest-bearing  debt  451,750'  value,  $40,99 i,4W>9(>- 

of  the  United  States,  buy  all  of  the  gold  and  Second,     as     lo     princifal     froducls.— Tht 

silver  mined  in  all   the  countries  of  the  earth  principal  products  -are  the  cereals,  under  which 

in  1909,  and  still  leave  to  the  farmers  a  little  head    the    official    reports    include  com,    oats, 

pocket  money."  wheat,     rye,     barley,     bucTcwheat,     rough     rice, 

And  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  of  1912  con-  emmer  and  speh,  and  kaf&r  eorn.    At  present 

ditions    poimed   to   a   harvest   of    cereals   gen-  a  little  more  thkti  one-half  of  the  acreage  de- 

erally  that  would  far  excel  all  previous  records,  voted  to  the  cereals  is  in  com ;  a  little  leSs  than 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  tbe  future  of  one-fourth  in  wheat;  and  somewhat  more  than 
American  foreign  commerce?  From  what  has  one-sixih  in  oats.  A  comparison  of  the  cen- 
been  accomplished,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  sus  reports  covering  the  period  of  i85i>-i9lo 
accomplish?  As  in  the  years  gone  by  we  bent  shows  the  prodnction  in  bushels  of  the  six 
our  energies  to  capture  the  "golden  Argosies  leading  cereals  as  follows:  Com;  1830,  592,071,- 
of  the  West,"  so  now,  our  expectations  are  104;  i860,  838,792,742;  J870,  76o,(>44,549;  1880, 
toward  the  commerce  of  the  mystic  East  In  1,754,591;  1890,  2,122,327,547;  I9oo,  2,666.- 
the  vast  trade  developed,  and  the  vaster  trade  324,370;  1910,  2.552,189,630.  Oati:  1850,  146,- 
to  be  devdoped,  of  those  densely  peopled  lands,  584,179;  i860,  172,643,185;  1870,  282,107,157; 
lies  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  future.  1880,  407,858,999;  1890,  809,250,666;  1900,  943,- 
Is  that  supremacy  to  be  ours?  Let  the  Ameri-  389.375;  1910,  1,007,142,980.  iVkeat:  1850,  100,- 
can  Panama  Canal  answer;  let  our  firm  foot-  485.943;  i860,  173,104,924;  1870,  287,745.626; 
hold  in  the  Philippines  answer;  let  our  cordial  1880,  459,483,137;  1890,  468,373,968;  1900,  658.- 
relationi  with  China  and  Japan  answer;  let  the  534,252;  1910,^3,379,259.  Rye:  1850,  14,188,813; 
American  Pacific  cable  answer;  let  our  posses-  i860,  21,101,380;  1870,  16.918,795;  1880,  19,831,- 
sion  of  Hawaii  and  Guam^those  milestones  595;  J690.  28,421,398;  1900,  25,568,625;  lyio, 
of  the  Pacific  answer;  let  our  successful  fight  29,520,457.  Barky:  1850,  5.167,015;  1860,  15,- 
for  the  "open  door*  in  China  answer.  We  need  825,81^;  1870,  29.761,305;  1860,  43,997,495;  1890, 
not  fear  the  answer.  In  a  few  years —  not  more  78,332,5^6;  1900, .  119,634377;  i9io>  I73i344,^i2- 
than  eight  or  ten  —  American  ships  with  "Old  Buckwheat:  i^t^  8,956,912;  i860,  17,571,818; 
Glory"  flying  at  each  mast  head,  loaded  to  the  1870,9,821,721;  1880;  11,817^27:  1890,  12,110,349; 
gunwales  with  American  products  and  manu-  1900,  iiJ33,5i5;  1910,  14.849,332. 
Taclures,  will  gaily  set  sail  from  American  ports  Amoi:g  other  farm  products  of  great  value 
on  the  Atlantic,  pass  thtwigh  the  American  are  cotton^  hay  and  forage,  tobacco,  and  corn- 
Panama  Canal  into  the  Pacific,  and,  makitig  mon  or  Irish  potatoes.  '  The  record  of  these  iK 
morning  call*  at  Afnericati  Honolulu  and  Amer-  as  follows;  Cotton  (bales  averaging  475 
lean  Manila,  .rail  on  to  China  and  Japan,  and  pounds  eadh)  :  l8sa  2,^,093;  i860,  5,3^,053; 
Vol.  21  — ■  12 
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1870,  3,o"fl!J6;  1880,  5.755.3S9;  iSgo,  7^^2,5"; 

1900,0,534,707;  1910,11,965,063.    Hay  ana  forage     ported  sixty  years  befure. 


PKinCtptL    MAMUVACnniMG   iNDUSniBS,  IpIO. 


Slaughtering  and  mat  psckina. 
Pounds  aod  nucbiiu  ihop  pr 

d  timber  pitiductfl.    . 


0.9,534,707;  1910.  ii.9C5-9t»-    Hay  ahd  forage  ■     ■ 

("ions):  J830.  13^38.642;  i«6b,  igflSj.Sge;  ifoo, 
a7,3io.o48-;  1880,  ss.'BOjn;  iSgo,  66.83i,4W; 
1900,  79,351.562;  19^0.  97.453.73!.  Tobacco 
<pouiids):  1850,  199,753.655;  186a.  434,209,461; 
1870.  262,735341;  1880,  472,661.157;  1890,  488.- 
;i56,646;  1900.  86£^ii2;865;  191*^  1,056,764,806. 
Potatoes  (bushels)  :  1850.  65,797,896;  1860,  11" 
099,867;    1870,    143.337473;     '880.    j69>458.5; 

iSjO,   217,546,362;    1900,   273,318,167;    I910,  3&y,-  "B| 

194,965.     The   value   of  all    farm   products   re-  £|^' 

ported  in  18^0  was  $2,447,538,658;  in  1880,  $3,-  roiiu,^ 

312,540,927;  m  1890,  $2,460,107,454;  in  1900.  *4.-     " 

73*118,753;  in  1910,  $8,926,000,000. 

Third,  as  to   hvtstock. —  The  livestock  in- 
dustry  is  divided   into  so   many  branches  that 

it  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than   the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

record   of    the    niain   industry,    which   officially  wooten.  woi««l 

comprises  dairy  and  other  cattle,  horses,  mules,  Mdwoolhau 

sheep,  and   awine,   by   values  during   1850-igio,  Cmand^^occ 

vii.;       1850,    $544,180,516;     i860,    $1,089,329,915;  pain,  by  Mm 

1870,   $1,239389,609;    1880,    $1,576,884,707;    1890,  p™«..........^...^...... 

$2,308,767,573;  1900,  $3.075477,703;  1910,  $4.-  f^'j'i,"^,^?^?:??^- 

925,173,610.     Here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1900  ciothtaa,  i 

there  were  in  the  United  States  44/392,948  sheep  Sneltuic  a 

of  shearing  age,  which  yielded  a  wool  clip  of  jj^'^' " 

276,991,812  pounds,  valued  at  $45>723.729;  arid  in        Sniihed 

.1910  there  were  41,999,500  such  sheep   which  Sufr  end  moiane».  mriiidiin  btet 

-yielded  a  wool  clip  of  321,362,750  pounds,  vaJued  g"'"' 


Pkjur-mill  tud  ffTJct-daiJl  producti . 

PiiDtmA  and  pubJiAhinp 

Colt&Q    £ood£.    incluETin^    cottor 


milk.  . 


The  hactory.—  'EATXy  official  efforts  to  secure    Papvudvi^i^. 

even   an   approximate   survey  of  the   manufac-  At|<^l"I«.  inclutog  bod«  tmd 

luring   industry   as   a    whole    met    with    small  Puraiture'ind  Vrfrigeriton'. 

success.    In  1810  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,    PciiDiniiii.  refimns 

in   a   report  on  the  condition   o£   the  industry,  ^^^^^pj^**™"' 

estimated  that  the  value  of  all  products  in  1809  Li^pjcm,  a&tiiiid'.V,!!!! 

exceeded  $i20,«ioo,ooo,.»nd  an  estimate  based  on  HoiierT«ndinut  goodi. 

tht;  returns  of  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  value  ^^f"  '"■         '*'"' 

of  the  annual  product  at  $19^613471.     Further  sju;   Md'siik'sood*.'  Loeludini 

efforts,  to  secure  statistics  of  the  industry  were        toroww*™, 

HMde  in  1820  and   1840,  .biut.  ttc  results  were  §"'^l*^l^'^*i^^j^---- 

unsatisfactory.     In  1^30  no  such  attempt  was  cS^iBga  iuid''^41SonB  ant'oti- 

made,  and  it  was  tiot  'till  {850  that  fairly  com-       tc^a 

plete  statistics  wsre  secured.    In  comparing  the    B?^5!i?,ra™o^r(ijBcti 

s«veral  items  in  the  subjoiriied  table  ii  should  oii,coiton-s«d,  «ldc«ie. '.'.'.'.'.'.! 

be  borne  in   mind  that  uie   statistics  of   1850-    AsknUturKl  imiiletnmli 

1900  covered  the  neighborlioijd,  hand,  and  build-  P"'™'  msd'cinH  and  dragguw 

ing  industries,  as  well  as  the  factory  industries  (^^^,^..\\:\:'.',',V.','.'.'.'.'. 

proper;  that  those  of  1900  and  1910  were  con-  p«iot  and  vanjuh. 

^ned  to  factories  alone,  which  accounts  for  the  ^"^ 

reduced    number    of    raanufacturinfj    establish-  ch"™ 

meats;  and  that  the  various  statistics  were  in 

general  based  on  returns  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the 

manufacturing  industry  during  the  official  period 

of  1850-1910;  

SUMUAET  at    UANWACttms.  iSSO-Ipl 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  table  that,  although  ing   the  greatest  percentage  of   ini 

the  reports  of  1850  included  neighborhood,  hand,  number  of  wage  earners  was  that  .   . 

»nd  building  trades  and  those  of  1910  did  not,  56.6  per   cent.      The  absolute   increases   shown 

the  value .  of   products  reported .  in   1910   was  for    tne ,  various   items   covered   by   the   table 
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■i^rint  tht  dectd»  of  i(»o-l<)io  were  much 
greater  than  during  any  other  decade,  and  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  alone  almost 
equalled  the  total  value  of  all  manufactured 
products  repotted  in   1890. 

Frincipai  Manufaeturing  Industries.-^  The 
foregoing;  table  shows  the  industries  having  a 
gross  value  of  products,  as  reported  in  1910, 
of  $100,000,000  or  more,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  value  of  -products : 

In  all  of  these  industries  the  highest  per- 
centage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  automobile 
industry,  the  gross  value  of  products  of  which 
increased  more  than  fifty-fold  in  the  decade  of 
igoo-1910.  The  group  of  "all  other  industries" 
shows  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than 
all  industries  combined,  thus  indicating  an  in- 
creased tendency  toward  diversiBcation  m  manu- 
facturing  industries.  Eleven  states  had  prod- 
ucts in  excess  of  $500,000,000  in  value,  vie,: 
New  York,  $3 J6(i,49o.ooo ;  Pennsylvania,  $2,626,- 
742,000;  Illinois,  $1,919,277,000;  Massachusetts, 
$1490,529,000;  Ohio,  $i437,93^«x> ;  New  Jersey, 
$1,145,529,000;  Michigan,  $685,109,000;  Wiscon- 
sin, $590,306,000;  Indiana.  $579,0757000;  Mis- 
souri, $S74,iiiwo;  and  California,  $529,761,000. 
Eleven  cities  had  products  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000,000  each,  viz.:  New  York,  $2,029,693,000; 
Chicago,  $1,381,171,000;  Philadelphia,  $746,- 
076,000;  St.  Louis,  $328,495,000;  Cleveland, 
$271,961,000;  Detroit,  $252,992,000;  Pittsburgh, 
$243,454,000 ;  Boston,  $237,457.000 ;  Buffalo, 
$218^04,000;  Milwaukee,  *Jo8,324flOo;  and 
Newark,  $31)3,511.000. 

The  Mine. —  In  the  succeeding  article,  on  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  shown  that  during  the 
decade  of  1901-1910  the  total  value  of  our  min- 
eral productions  was  $16401,854,648.  and  that 
the  banner  year  in  the  period  of  1880-1910  was 
1907,  when  all  mineral  productions  reached  the 
value  of  $2,069,289,196.  The  official  records 
give  a  list  of  twelve  metallic  products  and 
fifty-four  non-metallic-  ones,  all  of  large  eco- 
nomic value,  and  of  these  coal  and  iron  rank 
highest.  From  1814,  when  the  iirst  coal  of 
record  was  mined  (anthracite  in  Pennsylvania, 
aggregating  twenty-two  tons)  to  the  end  of 
1910,  the  total  output  of  the  entire  countn'  was 
8^43.351,259  short  tons.  Comparative  figures 
of  the  production  of  iron  ores  (hematite,  brown, 
magnetite,  and  carbonate)  since  the  recorded 
beginning  of  the  industry  do  not  .exist,  but 
from  i860  we  have  fairly  full  statistics.  From 
these  the  development  of  the  industry  can  be 
shown  by  reports  of  specified  years.  Thus  we 
find  that  in  i860  the  total  output  was  2^73^60 
long  tons;  in  1870,  3,831,891;  in  1880,  7,120302; 
in  1890,  16,036.043;  m  1900,  27,553.161;. in  191a 
56,889,734.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  stated 
periods  was  as  follows:  i8io-i86a  49,656,000 
long  tons!  1870-1879.  44,S7'>,S27;  1880-18B9, 
91.043,854:  1890-1899.  163.989,193;  ipoo-1909, 
383,735,101.  The  first  steel  produced  m  the 
United  States  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  in  Connecticut  \is  Samuel  '  Hi^^cy  and 
Joseph  Dew^  in  1728;  the  first  crucible  steel 
was  made  in  Cincinnati  by  WUliam  and 
John  H.  Garrard  in  1832;  the  first  Bessemer 
steel  was  made  in  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Durtec  in  1864;  and  the  first  open- 
hearth  steel  was  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the 
New  Jersey  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  also  in  1864. 
At  stated  periods,  the  production  of  all  Itinds 


of  steel  has  been  as  follows:  1810.  917  long 
tons;  i860.  11,838;  i87t,  68,750;  1880,  1.247J35; 
1890,  4.277.071;  J900.  10.188.329;  1910,  26,094.919. 
Copper  ranks  third  anuHig  the  metallic  produc- 
tions. The  magnitude  and  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry are  shown  in  the  following  records  of 
output  in  stated  years;  1845,  224,000  pounds; 
1850,1,456,000;  1860,16,128,000:  1870,28,324,000; 
1880,  60,480,000;  1890.  259,763,092;  1900,  6c6,- 
117,166;  1910,  1,080,159,509.  Gold  and  silver 
combined  rank  fourth  in  commercial  value. 
The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  shows  the  total  production  of 
both  metals  from  1792  to  1910,  inclusive,  in 
fine  ounces: 
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The  total  output  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  during  190I-10  was  valued  at  $876,215300, 
of  which  Colorado  contributed  S237,875.3<» ; 
California,  $184,141,000;  Alaska,  $i44,257/»o; 
Nevada,  $90,552,000;  and  South  Dakota,  $64, 
649,200.  The  total  output  of  silver  during  the 
same  period  was  556,131,200  fine  ounces,  having 
a  commercial  value  of  $3i2.459,8oo,  of  which 
Colorado  contributed  125,840,700  fine  ounces; 
Montana,  125.424,100;  Utah,  107,956.000;  Idaho, 
71.906,700;  Nevada,  64,649,600;  and  Arizona, 
28,544,000. 

Oay  products,  which  are  really  manufactures, 
rank  next  after  coal  among  the  non-metallic 
productions,  with  an  output  in  1910  valued  at 
$170,115,974.  Petroleum  followed,  with  209,- 
556,048  barrels,  valued  at  $127,896,328;  and  then 
came  the  various  grades  of  Stone,  $76,520,584; 
natural  gas.  $70,756,158;  cement,  $68,752,092; 
sand  and  gravel,  $19,520,919;  and  lime.  $13,- 
894,962.  The  total  value  of  all  metallic  products 
in  1910  was  $760,743467;  non-metallic,  $1,242,- 
701402;    unspecified,    $300,000  — toUl,    $^003,- 

Misetllaneous  Industriet.—  ln  the  foregoing 
survey  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
consideration  has  been  confined  necessarily  to 
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imporUnce,  but  in  a,  lesser  degree  than  those  United  States,  the  great  arteiie*  ef  trutsporta- 
which  may  be  regarded  as  typicd  of  the  country,  tion  first  followed  the  lines  of  leut  reaJstaiice 
In  this  class  may  be  included  the  dairy  industry  l>y  takiog  advantage  of  the  oatural  conflKUra- 
(partly  belonBing  to  the  manufacturing  in-  tion  of  land  and  water,  but  thronnh  necessity 
dustry),  which  in  igog,  on  a  capital  of  I71,-  and  growinE  ccmfidcuce  soon  saved  to  tunnel 
284,000,  yielded  products,  in  butter,  cheese,  and  mountains  and  bridge  rivers,  so  the  great  zones 
condensed  milk,  valued  at  $274,558,000.  The  &nd  centers  of  production,  industry  and  corn- 
fisheries  employed  (igoS),  in  value  of  vessels,  merce  were  estabiishod  by  natural  causes,  but 
smaller  boats,  apparatus  of  capture,  accessary  bsve  been  greatly  modified  and  extended  by 
property,  and  cash,  a  capital  of  $33^21,733,  and  economic  requirements.  This  is  particularly 
had  products  valued  at  $54,030,639,  the  largest  "ue  as  regards  industry  and  manufactures  into 
on  record.  Our  lumber  and  timber  industry  in  which  so  many  and  such  v&rious  eletiients  enter 
IWX)  yielded  a  total  cut  of  44,509,761/100  feet  *"d  ^^"  *^  equation;  leaa  so  m  woductions 
(board  measure),  and  the  manufactured  prod-  <>*  .'he  sod  where  climatic  conditions  are  the 
ucts,  on  a  capital  of  $1,176,675,000,  were  valued  ■"^'"  controUing  influence;  least  of  all  m  nun- 
at  $1,156,129,000  oral    production    whose    tones    were    at    first 

CoiH/ai  occupa/ioM.— A  fitting  supplement  to  ''estricted  and  shaririy  de6ned,  and  have  in- 
all  of  the  foregoing  would  be  a  sUtement  of  ""sed  numencfclly  only  — althwigh  to  a  mar- 
how  the  workers  of  the  United  States  arc  velous  degree— but  not  mtrmsically  or  char- 
employed.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  under-  acteristically,  by  new  discoveries.  AH  the 
took  to  gather  sUtistics  on  this  line  for  its  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  each  of  these 
report  of  igio,  but  the  Congressional  appropria-  F""?^  ^.^^.  ««""y  ^^  .v'"'"^''**^'  '""■f 
tion  was  too  limited  for  the  purpose.  Statistics  ^^  ■*  "^"^  influence  «iou  the  others,  as  all 
of  the  census  year  1900  are  the  latest  of  this  \"  mterdeprndent  upon  one  another  and  are 
character  and  are  hSre  given  for  their  sug-  themselves  the  minister,  of  buiaan  need  and 
gestive  interest.  Agricultural  pursuits:  males,  P'''^K"ss.  .-.rTj.-, 
<M04429.  females,  977,336  -  total,  K..381.765  ^  The  impottanoe  of  the  subject  of  Industrial 
professional  service ;  males,  827.941.  females  ^ones  is  apparem  at  a  glance,  where  one  con- 
430,597 -total,  1.258,538;  domestic  anli  personal  "5^M,'"'  •^<i^*>^  s^unp  which  each  impnnts 
service:  males,  3,485^  females,  2,095,449-  °'*^  ""i,  ™'^"*  ^"""  °1  ^^^  country,  the 
total,  5,580,657;  trade  and  transportation;  mSes,  n^eff'^ly  *»ninatKig  and  dynamic  force 
4^3^77  fw^ales.  503,347  -  toul,  4,766,9^  "''j'^t  J"*^**  "^'^  ^t"*  "^  T"  '^'?"" 
manufacturing  and  mcdliAical  puriiite  ■  mi^s  ^'i^^o'V-  This  is  tnic  ntrt  only  superficially, 
5,772,641,  females,  I,3i2,66S-Iotal,  7,085,3(19-  1!"  '»'«'"'""  "<  -^  P"""«s  and  occupations, 
grand  total,  males.  25,75*836,  females  sjtZm  ^"S-*^'  ""'!  profoundly  as  molding  political 
—  total  2007iJi«  condiuons,  shaping  sooologicai  questions  and 

r„-.^fr,';„-'Tl_     I.        II                LI  afiecting  ethical  and  moral  standards.    Familiar 

nf  ™7  ™r,.V  T'  *>«  »";»."p'".  at  the  dose  iiiu„r^o„»  „^  the  changes  that  have  o«urred 

IhliVni.^H  c?^      Z*^*  industml  conditions  in  j„   to^^era   and   central   New    England   since 

!.r^J/«    .h.^/J"',^  ^°'""^"-  '"T"^  ^''*'  8?"."'^  t*«  «^'y  struggles  with  an  unfriendly  soil  have 

fri«  rf,  rint  ^^  ^^"  T'^'^a"  '^■""r-""  '"d^'i-  largely  giveTplace  to  industrial  pursuits;  the 

^Z  1  7  ^'t.^     '^'°^  l"^",^  T'^'^  =""*  *°  crettiin  of  a   "New    South'    by  the  invasion 

Kl.-      ■    *  .    ,'        /°  ^  the  dominant  ten-  of   manufacturing   and  a  reversal  of  agricul- 

dencies  in  this  line  of  national  developmenL  j^^^i    methods;    and,    cccverseiy,    the    marked 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  industries  modifications   in  weateni  life  since  the   "gold 

Ihi.  i.  r  ^^,k"  ^^  *'"i*^  *"*  "i  """T     ^"''  *"'''^  *»"  been  subordinated  to  fanning  and 

this  IS  more  than  mere  figure  of  speech.    Just  £„,;,  culture. 

t^^t,^nL'"'^'"'?'h?"'^"'*°"'^\''^'^V'''  WhUe  it  is  undouWdly  true,  in  a  general 

™^t  .,^f.    V>     Tr.    ''''•?u'"T  "^^*  ^""^  ^*»y.  tlwt  mining,  agriculture  and  manulaciur- 

^e^nlnr^  .vi«i   J       ^  ^■.J''^  closest  inter-  jng  ^r<i  coextensive  with  the  country  and  over- 

dependence  exists  between  the  two.     Thus,  m  ^  and  intertwine  almost  inoxtricaWy  and  in- 

l^^^  "^^  "T  "^i"**  ""'"^  ?'*'"  "«^  ter-relatingly.   yet   they    arrange   tlier^lves   in 

3.M5,ea>  square  miles  and  its  population  31,443,-  «,„„e,.  so  iaiurally,  or  at  leait  into  centers  or 

^ll-.h       ,  """"i^™"'^'^''"""'""'"''^"'  'spheres."    that    the    subject    becomes    one    of 

tablishraents  was  $68,000,000;  mtgio.  with  an  gcographicai    a3    wtU    as    sociological    import. 

area  of  3>743.344  square  miles  aad  a  popuUbon  the  word  "lone"  or  "belt"  applies  most  obvi- 

01   Close  to  94.000,000  the  amount  of   capital  ously   to    productions   of    the   soil,    and    these 

!2J1t"      ,   '*^*.  °f,"P    thirteen    Mlion.      In  „iii  be  alluded  to  lirst, 

{ttJ^™  °  ^  if'"  P^""*""  ***  »'»"'  It  wiU  help  the  imagination  and  be  more 
lJ.'^«^^'  '"  '?^i?'*  '°'*  "^  $7^12,900*00.  muminatingiy  graphic  to  think  of  them  as  actual 
i860  the  combined  exports  and  imports  K)nes  running  horizontally  across  the  countrv 
amounted  to  a  little  over  $318,000  o<»;  ,n  1909  f„  a  greater  or  shorter  portion  of  the  distance, 
the  exports  abne  were  valued  at  $1,663,011,104,  „;,(,  boundaries  somewhat  distinct,  yet  broadly 
whilelhe.impons  were  $Ui  1920,224  — together  overlapping  or  nearly  csiueidctit.  Their  hor- 
reachmgtheenormoussumof  $a,t)74,93U28  (a!-  jiontal  character,  broken,  if  at  aU.  by  the 
most  three  billion  dollars).  The  nation's  gross  mountain  ranges,  and  up~tiltcd  by  the  warmer 
wealth  locreaacd  from  $16,159^16,000  in  i860  Pacific  coast,  is  of  course,  the  efiect  of  latitude. 
to$J07,114J"ai7"n  I9»).  Its  Bold  production  Interferences  with  this  ordw  are  due  first,  to 
alone  rose  from  $50,000,000  in  i860  to  $96,313,-  natural  causes,  such  as  differences  in  soil. 
256  '"  '909,  With  hut  9xai  miles  of  railway  amount  of  rainfall,  frosts,  etc  A  second  class 
operated  in  i860,  246,573  miles  were  in  operation  of  interferences  are  artificial  BUch  as  the  open- 
in  igio-ii.  .  ing  of   vast  tracts  of    land  to  irrigation  and 
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myriads  of  other  improveiuenls  in  agricultural  to  a  minimum  of  640,  or  an  average  of  over 

methods,   and,   adversely,   unscientific    farming,  1,200  bushels  to  the  square  mile.     This  shows 

erosion   of   the  land  by  the   denudation  of   the  vividly  ^  the    climatic    conditions    that     govern 

forests,  and  other  retrogressive  measures.  corn-raising  —  high  temperatures  during  at  least 

The   three   great   belts   are   those   of   cotton,  three   months   of   the   year,   and   not   too   much 

corn  and  wheal.     Interspersed  with  these  are  rainfall  — and  explains  why,  west  of  the  "Belt" 

many    ribbon-like    lines    of    semi-tropic    fruits,  the    maximum    is    equal    only    to    that    of    the 

cane  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  the  hardier  fruits  and  extreme    northern    boundary    States.      In    rgil, 

grains.     A   curious  but   altogether  natural   cir-  Illinois  had  the  largest  yield  of  corn,  334.950.000 

'cumstance  is  the  reappearance  of  the  sugar  line  bushels.    Iowa  was  a  close  second  with  305,330,- 

—  beet  sugar  —  in   tne   north   as   a  counterpart  000  bushels. 

of  that  of  cane  sugar  in  the  south.  Wftejf.— The  'Wheat  Belt"  extends  entirely 

Cotton. —  The  Cotton  Belt  is  more  restricted  across  the  country,  being  abundantly  prolific  far 

in   its  area  and   extent  than   any  other  of   the  north  of  the  "Com  Belt,"  but  refusmg  to  follow 

three  great  agricultural  belts,  yet  cotton  is  the  that  Belt  too  far  south,  although  some  wheat  is 

second  crop  in  importance  in  the  United  States,  raised    in    Georgia    and    Alabama    and    other 

The  Belt  comprises  only  thirteen  States,  vii.:  States    in   the /Cotton   Belt.»     The   center   of 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lonisiana,  wheat  production  was,   like  corn,   in   Ohio   in 

Mississippi,    Missouii,    North    Carolina,    Okia-  1850,  but   is  now  almost  due  north  of  that  of 

homa.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  corn,  being  in  central  Iowa,  about  41°  39'  north 

Virginia,  with  borders  of  two  or  three  others  latitude. 

where  the  production  is  neglipble  in  quantity.  The  Wheat   Belt  has   spread   ouj   somethinff 

The  latitude   of  these    States    is    from   about  like  a  fan,   the   •handle'  .being,   originally,  in. 

a"  to  37'.  but  the  center  of  production  is  [the  Genesee  valley  in  western  New  York; 
■nost  exactly  in  the  center  of  Miasissipiw,  or  the  rich  Miami  valley  in  Ohio  became  the 
north  latitude  32*  30'.  The  climatic  require-  great  wheat  region.  From  there  the  trend 
ments  are  a  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  moved  to  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern 
<)o°  for  six  months  of  the  year,  two  or  three  Illinois,  and  also  began  to  spread  southwest- 
inches  of  rain  per  month  during  the  growing  ward,  whence  it  is  fast  invading  Texas: 
season,  and  freedom  from  early  frosts.  The  northward  it  moved  from  Illinois  to  Minnesota. 
finest  variety — the   famous  "sea-island  cotton"  and   then   began   its   westward   march   into   the 

—  is  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia  Dakolas,  where  amazing  yields  were  shown, 
and  South  Carolina,  while  "upland"  cottuv  has  Now,  under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  seed 
a  far  wider  range.  In  1910  Texas  produced  the  selection,  and  many  other  changes,  there  is  no 
largest  number  of  bales,  3,072,9^,  having  a  stopping  it,  m  the  northern  half  of  the  WOSt. 
value  of  $214,520,000;  she  began  in   i84g  with  until  it  reaches  the  Pacific, 

a  production  of  58.072  bales.    Georgia  fnmisfaei  The  distribution  of  the  principal  kinds  of 

a  close  second  in  tlie  number  of  baks,  but  Dot  wheat  is  a>  follows:    the  soft  wheat  is  grown 

so  large  a   percentage  of  increase;    she   pro-  in  the  Middle  Atbntic  States  and  New  England. 

duced  in  1839  4a6^ia  bales :  in  1910  she  reached  The  semi-hard   winter  wheat  -  district  includes 

the  total  of  1,867,015  bales  whose  valuation  was  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois    amd    Midhigan.     The 

$i26,450,ooa    The  acreage  of  the  entire  cotton  southern  wheat  district  extends  from  Kentucky 

belt  in  igio  was  about  31,000,000;  the  number  and  West  Virginia  southward,   and  westward 

of  balrs   11,965,963;   vahie,  $820,320,000.     This  as  far  as  Arkansas.    Hard  spring  wheat  covers 

constitutes  about  three  fourths  of  the  world's  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  portioas  of  adja- 

supply,  as  the  bek  is  the  most  favorable  region  cent  States.     Hard  winter  wheat  is  found  in 

in  the  world  regarding  suitable  land  and  climate,  Kansas  and  large  parts  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 

plentiful  labor,  cheap  capital,  the  best  machtn-  Iowa  and  Nebraska.    The  durum,  or  drouth-re- 

ery  and  adequate  transportation  facilities.  sisUnt  wheat,  known  the  world  over,  grows  on 

C^rn.— The   greatest    fertility    of   the    Corn  the    Great    Plains    from    Texas    to    Manitoba. 

Belt  is  in  the  rich   loamed   Mississippi   Valley,  Irrigated  wheat  grows,  as  its  name  implies,  in 

but  some  corn,  at  least,  is  grown  in  every  State  irrigated  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 

of   the    Union.      Its   center    is    now    in    central  Basin  States.     Lastly,  there  is  the  white  wheat 

Illinois,   in    north    latitude   3q°    19',    and   west  district  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 

longitude    91°,    having;    moved,    in    fifty    years,  northern  Idaho. 

from  east  central   Ohio.     It  is  the  chief  grain  Yields   of   more   than   3,200   bushels   to   the 

crop  of  the  United  States,  the  acreage  being  square  mile   were  in   western    Minnesota  and 

about   double  and  the  product   four   times  that  eastern   North   Dakota,     The  649  to  3200-yield 

of  wheat.    Seed  selection  is  producing  a  marked  districts  is  the  north  central  division  extending 

effect  in  the  trend  of  the  centre  of  production,  southwesterly    into    Kansas;    and    also    similar 

the  result  being   apparent   not   only   in   "higher  strips  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     The  States  having 

bearing  strains."  but  in  those  of  greater  resis-  the    largest   wheat    production   in    igit    were: 

tive  power,  and  hardier;  so  that  the  Department  North  Dakota.  73.200,000  bushels;  Kansas,  51,- 

of   Agriculture    announces,    in    IQII,    that    "the  387,000;  and  Minnesota,  43.i935,000. 

com  crop  is  moving  northward."  More  or   less   co-exlensive   with    the    wheat 

The  section  showing  the  highest  production  and  corn  zones  are  those  of  oats,  rye,  barley  and 

of    com   per   sijuare   mile  —  3,200   bushels    and  buckwheat,  six  grains  classed  together  in  gov- 

above  —  which  is  the  true  *Corn  Belt,"  extends  ernment  computations  and  forecasts;  other lead- 

from   the   western   half   of   Ohio   and   includes  ing  crops  in  the  north  are  hay,  forage  crops  and 

Ertions   of  the   States   of   Indiana,    Missouri,  beet   sugar;   midway  tobacco;    and   south,  the 

insas,  Nebraska,   most  of   Illinois   and  all   of  sugar  cane  and  rice. 

Iowa.     This    belt    shades    off   suddenly   on   the  Rice.—  'Rice  growing  was  formerly  confined 

northern    side    into    a   minimum    of    less    than  to  portions  of  the  southeastern  States,  Georgia 

64  bushels,  and  on  the  south,  far  less  markedly,  and  South   Carofina  leading;   but   by  modern 
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systems  of  irrigation  the  belt  has  been  extended  Colorado  are  vying,  year  by  year,  for  the  su< 

and  rice  culture  almost  revolutionized.     Texas  premacy.     For  many  years  California  was  su- 

and  Louisiana  now  raising;  about  go  per  cent  of  preme    until,    about    ten    years    a^o,    Colorado 

the  crop.     The  adaptation   of  wheat  machinery  overtook  her  and  held  the  lead  until  1911,  when 

to  rice  culture  was  also  a  great  factor.    About  California  again  forged  to  (he  front  with  an 

1,000,000,000  pounds  of  rice  were  produced  in  output    valued    at    $20,310,987    to    Colorado's 

1910.  $19,153,860. 

Svgar. —  Sugar  cane  has  been  confined  al-  The  iinc  center  is  in  Missottri  wh'ch  pro- 
most  entirely  lo  Louisiana,  but  the  industry  is  duces  two  thirds  of  the  spelter  derived  from 
growing   in    Georgia.    Mississippi    and    Florida  domestic  ores. 

The  beet  sugar  production  is  a  northern  in-  Petroleum  is  produced  in  five  centres,  viz, : 
dustry,  with  tendencies  toward  the  southwest  {1)  The  Appalachian  field;  (2)  The  Lima- 
States  as  far  apart  as  Michigan  and  California  Indiana-Illinois  field;  (3)  the  Mid-continent 
raised  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  field;  (4}  the  Gulf  field;  and  (5)  the  California 
pounds  of  sugar  in  1910— about  280,000,000.  field.  Oil  from  the  latter  field  is  especially 
Colorado  came  third  wilh  206,000,000  pounds,  adapted  for  use  as  fuel,  and  this  field  is  now 
The  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  began  the  largest  in  point  of  production. 
with  896,000  pounds  in  the  late  sixties;  in  1911  In  summarizing  it  may  be  remarked,  in  gen- 
tjic  production  was  over  1.000,000,000  pounds.  eral,  that  the  combustible  metals,  coal  and  oil. 

Tobacco. —  The  tobacco  section  extends  over  together    with    iron,    are    distributed   over    the 

sixteen  principal  States,  from  Massachusetts  to  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  where  there 

South    Carolina'  on    the   Atlantic   coast,   west-  are  comparatively  few  of  the  so-called  precious 

ward  into  Wisconsin  and  Missouri.     The  mid-  metals,  while  in  the  western  part  of  the  country 

way    States   are,   however,   most   prolific,    Ken-  the   reverse   is  true.     It   is   interesting   to   note 

tucky  leading  in  1911,  with  303,600,000  pounds,  as  one  of  a  thousand  ramifications  into  which 

and  Virginia  coming   second  with    128,000,000  the   study   of   industrial    "lones*    or    "groups" 

pounds.  will  lead,  that  the  discovery  of  large  fields  of 

Minerals. —  Mining  has  grown  up  alongside  fuel  oil  in  California  is  already  the  source  of  a- 

of    ^^iculture,   in   some   cases   supplanting   it.  marked  impulse  toward  an  increase  of  manu- 

sometimes  modifying  it;  but  as  a  rule  it  exists  factures  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  agriculture  could  not,  or  else  the  pro-  This  distribution  of  metals  ii  responsible  for 

curing  of  riches  under  the  soil  does  not  inter-  the  grouping  of  manufactures  in  the  east,  which 

fere  with  those  produced  from  the  soil.  constitutes  the   manufacturing  centre.     Manu- 

The  anthracite  coal  region  is  confined  to  factures  naturally  sprang  up  near  the  coal  and 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  late  dis-  iron  beds,  not  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
coveries  of  beds  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  transport  iron  and  coal  but  because  these  ma- 
Bituminous  coal  is  scattered  Quite  generally  terials,  being  cumbersome  would  be  costly  to 
throughout  the  country,  the  middle  States  bav-  transport  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value;, 
ing  a  large  preponderance.  The  output  of  anth-  or,  it  is  cheaper  to  send  the  iron  tothe  coa!  than 
racite  and  bituminous  coal  in  1910  was  vice  versa.  Besides  navigable  waterways,  es- 
67^39.106  tons  and  363.788^*58  tons,  respectively,  pecially  the  Great  Lakes,  make  easy  transporta- 

The  raining  of  iron  ore  can  be  conveniently  tion,  which  implies  lower  cost  of  marketing; 

divided  into  four  districts  naturally  defined  by  and  the  distances  are  less. 
geographic  and  trade  conditions,  vii.:  The  distribution  of  the  leading  manufaciur-- 

1.  The  Lake  Superior  district,  exactly  co-  ing  industries  of  the  United  States  into  ■rones*' 
extensive  with  the  Slates  of  Minnesota.  Mich-  or  'spheres'  is  arranged  according  to  the  classi- 
igan  and  Wisconsin,  is  the  most  extensive  iron  fication  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  as  fol- 
district   in   the   world,   and   produces   about   80  lows ; 

per  cent  of  the  American  output  I.  Food  and  Kindred  Products. —  The  flour 

2.  The  Southern  district,  which  produces  and  grist  milling  industry  is  centered  at  Minne- 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  ex-  apolis,  nearest  the  great  wheat-growing  region; 
tends  quite  generally  over  the  Southern  States,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  foods,  tiie  raw  material 

3.  The  Northern  district,  of  which  Peniisyl-  comes  from  agriculture.  Two  thirds  of  the 
vania  is  the  center,  produces  about  6  per  cent,  dairy  products  are  made  in   six    States.   New 

4.  The  Western  district,  less  than  2  per  cent  York,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and 
Copper    comes    principally    from    Montana,  Pennsylvania,  because  these  are  grazing  States. 

Arizona  and   Michigan   and   these   three   States  The    leading    States    in    the    canning    industry 

furnish  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  production,  are  the  fruit  and  vegetable  States  of  California, 

The   Michigan   field    is   the    one   great    native  Maryland,  New  York  and  Illinois. 
copper   district.  2.  The   Iron    and    Sleel    /nrftijfry.— This    is 

Lead  centres  in  Idaho  and  Missouri  in  nearly  centered  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 

equal   amounts,   and   Utah   and   Colorado   form  and  northern  Ohio,  with  a  secondary  centre  at 

another  smaller  "sphere"  of  production.  Birmingham,  Alabama.     Between  80  and  go  per 

Several    States,    al!    western,   are    close   lo-  cent    of    the    total    output    comes    from    these 

gether  in  the  value  of  silver  production.     In  centres,  together  with  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  also 

1911    Utah's    output   of    silver    was    valued    at  leads  in  the  production  of  structural  steel. 
$6,9?3.?98;    Nevada    $53s8,364;    Colorado    and  3.  Cotton   Mon«faclures.~~Tbtae    centre   in 

Idaho  produced  a  little   more   than  $4,000,000  New  England,  although  there  has  been  a  recent 

each.  remarkable  development  of  cotton  manufacture 

In  gold,  whose  'sphere,*  outside  of  Alaska,  in  the  South  nearer  the  base  of  supplies.    The 

is  largely  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  IJocky  scarcity  of  labor  there  is,  however,  a  drawback, 

Mountain  States  (except  for  quite  a  pocket  in  and  New  England  is  likely  to  hold  Ler  suprem- 

South  Dakota),  the  States  of  California  and  acy.     Massachusetts    is    the   leading    Slate    in 
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this  industry  having  more  spindles  than  the  next  United  States,  Natural  ReeourceB.  Conscr- 

four  producers  combined.  vation  of. —  This  very  comprehensive   phrasft, 

4.  Woolen  Manufactures.— The  total  Talue  of  late  prominently  before  the  reading  pub- 
of  these  i)roducts  at  the  present  time  is  $400,-  lie,  cove>s  every  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
000,000,  with  Massachusetts  in  the  lead  in  pro-  of  man  to  make  the  most  intelligent  use  of  his 
duction.  physical    environment  — land,    water',    and   all 

5.  Silk  Manufactures  —  Pennsylvania  has  re-  other  elements :  an  effort  simply  to  prolong  as 
cently  passed  New  Jersey,  though  Paterson,  in  much  as  possible  the  life  of  the  goose  that  lays 
the  latter  State  is  still  called  the  "Lyons  of  the  golden  eg^s.  In  these  tensdy  sociological 
America."  and  psychological  days,  however,'  the  phrase  is 

6.  Lumber  and  its  Manufactures. —  New  stretched  sometimes  so  as  to  cover  matters  of 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Grand  Rapids  social  economy  and  the  personal  equa,tion  — to 
—  the  latter  in  furniture  —  are  leading  cities  in  include,  that  is,  man's  stdijective  as  well  as  his 
the  manufacture  of  lumber.  objective  environment^  but  such  an  pctension 

7.  Chemical  and  Allied  Products—  Their  of  its  meaning  is  perhaps  carrying  the  phrase 
manufacture  is  widely  scattered  but  Pennsyl-  too  far  afield.  So  iinderstood,  the  conserva- 
vania  leads.  tion  of  natural  resources  would  include  such 

8.  Leather  and  Jts  Finished  Producls.—  Tha  things  as  personal  and  social  hygiene,  public 
New  En^and  States,  with  Massachusetts  in-  saratation.  and  what  jiot.  Tiw  more  obvious 
the  lead  are  far  in  advance;  making  more  than  meaning  pf  the  ter^  —  mans  Judicious  use  of 
oae  half  the  total  out^t  of  boots  and  shoes.  ^is  objective  environment— is  that  adopted  in 

9.  Liguora  a»d   Beverages. —  Illinois  is  Ibe  ""s  article. 
largest  producer  of  distilled  liquors,  New  York 
of  malt  liquors^  and  California  of  wines.                    ~.                 ■       -  ---     -  .- 

10.  TiTbiKco.— Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  and  the  various  mteraiCtions  which  arc  me  oui- 
nmnber  of  cigars  manufactured,  and  New  York  come  of  their  relationship  to  each  other.  It 
and  Virginia  prodvoe  85  per  tent  of  the  cigar-  may  be  truly  said  that  commerce  grows  out  ol- 
ettes  made  in  the  United  States.    ■  the  adjustment  of  qnqn  to  their  physical  envixoiv- 

Tbe    agrictiltural   belts    form    the    buis    of  ment,  the  study  of  regioms  passes  naturally i  at 

study  of  «lndustciai  Zones,*  partly  because  they  Rodway  has  oointed  out  in  "The  New  Basis 

are  real  zones,  but  mainly  because  sericulture  01  Geography,"  into  what  regions  produ<:e  and, 

is  a  primary  indtwtry  and  the  foundation  of  all  conversely,   the  study  of   men   leads   to   what 

others.    Marvelous  as  was  the  value  of  the  gen-  men  made.    The  gcogr^y  of  commerce,  then 

eral  farm  products  in  igio.  the  calendar  year  includes  what  is  coming  to  be  understood  SiS 

1912  surpassed  it  by  iar.    The  cereal  crops  alone  (0  economic  geography,— the  production  and 

had  an  aggregate  value  of  $4,171, I34AOO  and  the  distribution  of   raw  commodities;  and    (2)    in- 

inclusion  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  apples  dustrial  geography,  or  the  location  of  manu- 

brought  the  total  well  beyond  $s,<»o,ooo,ooo  of  f^urcs  and  the  distribution  of  their  products, 

the  cereal  crops.    King  Cdm  made  a  showing  of  The   commercial   life   of   peoples   is   based 

3,l6g,i37,00O     bushels,     which     was    38i,03i,<XX)  primarily   on    phyiiogmphic   conditions    of   the 

bushelB    more    than    the    greatest    singfe-year  regions  which  they  inbabU.     By  physiographic 

output    of    any    country    in    the    world,    and  conditions  is  meant  such  thii^s  as  the  rdiet: 

this    crop    alone    was    worth    to    the    farmers  and   drainage,  of   the   land,   the   nature   of   the 

the    great    sun*   of   $1,850,776,000,    agriculture,  soil,  the  contour  of    the  shore  Una,  and  the 

therefore,    being    the    greatest    of-  all    iiidus-  climate.  The  relation  between  the  physiographic 

tries.     But  these  zones  are  being  greatly  modi-  and    human    elements    in    commerce,    then,    is. 

fied,  sometimes  almost  obliterated  or  altered  in  si*nply  a  phase  of  utilizing  the  resources  ofthe 

outlines  by  countless  complex  influences  arising,  earth.    Resources  represent  power  stored  away; 

first,     from     changes     within    themselves  —  as,  laen  supply  the  working  intelligence  that  must 

fortnstance,  the  westward  advance  of  the  wheat  be  pot  in   exercise  to  liberate  the   power,   in 

centre,  or  the  rise  of  oranRe  culture  in  Cali-  oVder  that  the  materials  may  be  created  upon 

fomia  that  has   almost  superseded  the  Florida  which  human  life  depends.     The  interaction  of 

yield,  where  frosts  are  a  factor.     But'  the  pre-  man   and   nature   finds   expression   in   the   pro- 

ponderatmg  diversifications,   infinite  in  variety  duction,    transportation    and    consumption    of 

and   dynamic   in   effect,   are   caused  by   inining,  goods. 

manufacturing  and  commerce;  and  various  in-  That  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  nat- 
dustries,  like  cattle  raising,  lumbering,  etc.,  ural  resources  has  come  to  be  so  strongly  (elt 
which  are' dep«Klent  on  fixed  conditions,  but  in  recent  years  is  clear  proof  that  they  have 
shift  as  conditions  change.  All  these  ei'eate  hitherto  been  grossly  abused  and  misused.  With 
their  own  ■centres"  or  "spheres,"  of  operation —  the  general  rise  of  man's  intclligence,  this  real- 
one  of  these  words  being  now  a  better  descrip-  iration  was  inevitable.  It  was  inevitable  that, 
tion  than  that  of  the  word  "tone'-^each  im-  sooner  or  later,  man  should  come  to  realize 
planting  its  own  character  upon  the  section  of  that  even  natural  resources  are  not  inexhdust- 
the  country  invaded,  yet  in  turn  modified  by  a  ible;  that  collectively  arid  individually  to  squan- 
thousand  other  causes,  and  all  bound  together  der  them  entails  their  ultimate  ruin ;  an(l  that 
and  co-related  by  a  transportation  system  un-  irttelligent  foresight  in  their  use  is  the  essential 
equalled  in  the  world.  It  suggests  a  line  of  in-  requisite  for  their  continued  unfailing  utility, 
vestigation  of  interest  to  students  of  sociology  ■  /tj /tn^or/a«c^.— The  importance  of  the  con- 
and  political  conditions  as  well  as  industrial  and  servation  of  natural  resources  has  long  been 
commercial  questions  —  this  impairing,  interfer-  felt.  It  becomes  greater  and  greater  with  every 
ing,  blending,  mutual  or  reflex  action  attracting  age  and  decade.  The  steadily  increasing  con- 
or  repelling  of  the  complex  areas  of  our  na-  gestion  of  population  in  and  about  cities,  creat- 
ti<nial  life.  ing  an  abnormal  distribution  of  people  upon  the 
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earth's  surface,  tends  to  fcreate  uneven  pressure  firsl   conference   was   held   (February   1909),  it 

upon  the  world's  food  supply  and  hence  upon  was  geaerajly  felt  that  the  campaign  for  preser- 

all  natural  resources.    The  danger  of  "natural  vation  woui<j  soon  develop  into  a  great  national 

bankruptcy,"  therefore,  threatens  in  two  ways,  movement.     Later,  however,  the  adverse  action 

On  the  one  hand,  the  demands  made  upon  the  of  Congress  put  a  stop  to  Che  work  that  had 

elements  essential   for    food  and  comfort  are  been  undertaken  under  sudi  favorabk  auspices. 

gradually  increasiog  with  every  advancing  age;  The  National  Conservation   Association,  or- 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  far  too  little  is  being  ganized  in  1909,  still  continues  its  propaganda, 

done  to  restore  and  replenish  these  natural  re-  In  1910,  the  tirst  president  of  the  organization, 

sources  and  to  minimiie  their  wasteful  use.  Professor  Charles  W.  Eliot,  retired  and  Gifford 

That  this  danger  is  not  generally  apprehen-  Pinchot  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.    Mr, 

ded  is   dne  partly   to   its   comparative   remote-  Pinchot  at  once  became  actively  engaged  in  the 

ness.    The    exceptional    abundance   of   natural  work  of  educating  the  people  as  to  the  needs 

wealth  as  compared  to  other  forms  precludes  of  niore  careful  conservation  of  the  national 

casual  detection  or  its  gradual  depletion  by  the  resources.    *The  first  great  immediate  danger,* 

average  man.     Scientists  believe,  however,  that  he  said,  *is  that  the  water  powers  will  be  lost, 

the  danger  is  rCal  and  not  imaginary.     Its  com-  and   the  second   is   that   the  coal  lands   will  be 

parative  remoteness  is  frankly  admitted,  but  its  lost,   but  these   specilie   dangers   of   public   loss 

inevitability    is    just    as    clearly    affirmed.     Ex-  are  merely  parts  of  the  great  issue  between  the 

actly  because  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  end  special  interests  and  the  rest  of  us." 

to  be  achieved  comparatively  distant,  plans  for  President   Taft's   message    on    conservation 

any   effective   measures    looking   to   betterment  (1910)   clearly  indicated   that  his   position   was 

must  be  made  oti  a  huge  scale  and  considerably  very  similar  to  that  of  ex-President  Roosevelt, 

in  advance.    The  '  conservation  of  natural   re-  He  also  outlined' a  definite  program  and  recom- 

sources  cannot  be  accompHshtd  in  a  day  —  it  is  mended-  several  bills,  all  of  which  were  passed. 

a  work  of  ages — but  appreciable  changes  can  By  one  measure,  authority  was  given  to  him 

be  wrought  in  a  generation.     It  is  this  consid-  "at   any  time   in   his   discretion   to   temporarily 

eration  that  makes  careful  and  organized  effort  withdraw    from    settlement,    location,    sale,    or 

in  this  dirbCtisn  doubly  imperative.  entry   any   of   the   public   lands   of  the   United 

lli  History. —  The  problem   of  conservation  States,  and  reserve  the  same  for  water  power 

has  probably  engaged  the  minds  of  men  time  sites,  irrigation,  and  other  public  purposes."    It 

out  of  date,  bnt  systematic  effort  toward  con-  was    provided    that    while    such    withdrawals 


-     ,   „  „     -     -        'e  not  til!  President  or  by  Congress,  they  should  not  *i- 

recenlly  been  recorded.    The  problnn  is,  there-  feet  ownership  or  claim  rights  existing  at  the 

fore,  not  a  local  one.     Every  country  of  note  in  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  interfere  with 

Europe  and'America — and  probably  elsewhere  its  exploration  or  purchase  for  mineral  produc- 

—  is  now  ffldeavoring,  in  its  own  time  and  way,  tion.    President   Taft    asked    for   authority  to 

to  solve  it    In  the  older  countries,  naturally,  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the  amount 

the  plans  are  apt  to  be  best  perfected.   Germany,  of  $30,000,000  to  be  expended  in  continuing  the 

for   instance,   going  aboat  the  matter   with   its  work  on  existing  reclamation  projects,  but  the 

accustomed  thoroughness,  has  worked  out  per-  measure     as     passed    cut    the    sunt    down     to 

haps  the  most  systematic  plan  of  procedure.  $30,0oo,ooa 

In  the  United  States  the  idea  of  systematic  At  the  second  Conservation  Congress,  held 

conservation  of  naeural  resoarces  is  but  a  few  in    St    Paul,    Minn.,    September    1910,    Henry 

years  old.    It  originated  in  the  movemoits  to  Wallace  was  elected  president  to  sncceed  Mr. 

preserve  forests  and  to  improve  waterways.    It  Pinchot,  the  latter  having  declined  to  serve  ah- 

was,   indeed,   only   in   1907  that  the   suggestion  other  term  *in  the  interests  of  harmony."     At 

for  a  convention  to  discuss  cosservation  was  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  work  of 

first  made.    The  Inland  Waterways  Commis-  the  association  had  been  conducted  most  suc- 

sion,    then    in   session,    suggested   to   President  cessfully,    seyeral    measures    which    they     had 

Roosevdt  that  some  national  considerstion  of  supported    having    been    passed   by   Congress, 

the  subject  was  necrasary.     A  year  later  (1908)  while  nearly  all  tne  bills  that  theyhad  opposed 

a  conference,  composed  of  the  governors  from  had  been   defeated.    Among  these    were    the 

all  the  Stales,  assembled  at  Washington,    After  Smoot  bill  to  allow   water-power   sites  owned 

extended  sessions,  the  Conference  adopted  the  by  the  Federal  government  to  revert  to  the 

followmg  resolutions:   (i)  that  erosion  of  ara-  States. 

ble   land   must   cease;    (3)    that  arid    regions  The  subject  of  conservation  has  occupied  the 

should  be  irrigated  and  swamps  drained;  (3)  attention  of  State  legislatures  for  some  years, 

that  waters  should  be  guarded  and  used  to  the  and   especially  since   1908.   when,   owing  to  the 

best  interests. of  the  community;   (4)  that  for-  action    of    the    Governor's    Confereace    (q.v.), 

ests  should  be  conserved   and  increased;    (s)  conservation   commissions    were   appointed    in 

that  mines  and  mineral  resources  should  not  be  many  States.     In  1910,  Maryland  was  added  to 

used. to  th&  detriment  of  the  beauty,  healthful-  this  Hsl,  its  commission  of  three  membeffS  serv- 

ncM,  and  habiiabiliiy  of  the  country;  and,  in  ing  without  remuneration. 

general,  (6)  that  all  sources  of  national  wealth  Ways  and  Means. —  While  some  of  the  ex- 
must  be  sacredly  preserved  for  the  community-  tremes  of  this  conservation  movement  are.- as 
as  a  whole,  no  monopoly  thereof  being  tolerated,  already  hinted,  far  too.  subtle  to  be  generally 
In  June  )9o3  a  national  conservation  com-  appreciated,  the  raor«  obvious  and  important 
mission  was  appointed,  the  idea  of  the  govern-  natural^  resources  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
ment  being  that  a  Federal  body  could  better  co-  serve  incliide  (1)  .  forests,  (3)  agriouUnral 
operate  with  the  several  State  commissions,  lands,  (3)  mines,  (4)  waterways  «nd  wMec. 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Mexico  were  in-  power,  and  (s)  fisheries  and  game  pi 
vited  to  join  in  the  work,  and.  at  the  time  the  But  even  with  this  program  generally 


ith  this  program  generally  agreed 
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upan,  opinion  is  necessarily  divided  —  as  in  alt  Another  fact  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid 

matters    affecting    public    policy  —  as    to     how  is  treated   by   Mr.    Finchot,   in   his    'Fight   for 

nHicfa  of  the  work  shoald  be  done  by  the  Fed-  Conservation'  :  "We  have  allowed  erosion,  that 

eral  government,  by  the  variooB  Slates,  and  by  great  enemy  of  agricuhure,  to  impoverish,  and, 

private    cnteTprise^     Some     favor    considerable  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  to  destroy  our 

Federal  activity;  others  would  leave  the  lion's  farms.    The   Mississippi   carries   yearly   to   the 

share  to  the  States.     At  the  same  time  alt  agree  sea  more  than  400,000,000  tons   of  the   richest 

that  no  small  amount  of  this  wort  will  neceg-  soil   within   its   drainage  basia     If  this  soil   is 

sariljr  be  done  by  private  individuals  who,  while  worth  a  dollar  a  ton,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 

unmistakably  seekin^f  to  promote  Iheir  own  in-  loss  of  fertility  from  soil-wash  to  the  farmers 

lerests,   cannot   fail  mdirectiy  to   further  those  and  forest-owners  of  the  United  States,  is  not 

of  the  Sute  and  Nation.  far   from   $1,000,000,000   a   year.     Our   streams, 

torestry.— The   matter   of   forest   preserva-  in   spile  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  upon 

tion  has  been  receiving  most  attention,  for  it  is  them,  are  less  navigible  now  than  they  were  50 

here  that  the  problem  of  combatting  waste  has  y*ars   ago,   and   the   soil   lost   by   erosion    from 

been    felt  to  be  most  pressing.    Considerable  the  farms  and  deforested  mounuin  sides  is  the 

K^*^    «"    ""'<'«    "P«"    'l"^ .  *o"='s    ^f    **^  chief    reason.    The    great    cattle    and     sheep 

United  States  year  by  year,  with  but  scant  ef-  ranges  of  the  West,  because  o£  evergraiing,  are 

forts  at  systematic  restoration  and  p reservation,  capable,   in  an  average  jear,  of  carrying  but 

About  30.owvx»,poo  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  half  the   stock  they   once   could   support   and 

taken   annually   from   these   forests,  while  no  should  still.    Their  condition  affects  that  price 

more  *han  7,000.000^00  cubic  feet  are  restored  of  meats  in  practically  every  ciiy  of  the  United 

by  nMural  growth.    This  depletion  (at  the  rate  States*                       -^          j       ■> 

of    about    13,000,000,000  cubic    feet   per  yiar)  Mines  oud  Mineral  Deposits.—  The  general 

certaiiiiy  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.    And  if  the  poji^j,  of  conservation  seems  nowhere  as  urgent 

annual  devastations  l»y  hre  are  taken  into  ao-  ^s  in  the  case  of  mines  and  mineral  resources, 

coun^  prompt   actiwi  must,  mdeed  be   taken   if  ^jnes  and  minerals  are  more  or  less  fixed  quan- 

the  threatening  forest  famine  is  to  be  averted  ,ities.    Authorities  estimate  that  some  of  the 

or  postponed.    Just  as  the  danger  is  bere  most  minerals  are  doomed  to  complete  extinction  and 

obvious,  so  are  the  possible  remedies  more  nu-  ^^hers  to  appreciable  diminuUon.     Tin,  for  in- 

mcrojtt.     Already,  vast  govemment  forest   res-  ^^            -^  ^^(^  ^^  ^     j^^^^d  to  such  extinction 

enrations   are    being    made,    scientific    forestry  „;,(,;'  „    hundred   vears.     Even   coal   is   hsma 

being  aided  and  encouraged  by  State  and  Fed-  ^■^^^"^*  W  surely^haited"  ^  takes  geJ^ 

y,n    T'"i'*'',T'*  „^^.''n?.hr™S  nf  ™r  ^K^C  ««=^  tO  form  a  c^  b^  whose prodlLt^ 

dangers  of  waste  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  i,p  mirsiimpH  in  a  opnfratinn      -         "^ 

natural  resources  i.  becoming  more  and  more  ffoi""^^™!'"  f/1"  ,S 


nnh^^sal                      «c"^"W  ^"  ^°"  "">"=  ,ioa  governmental  intercession  has  done  nolh- 

^ffr.V;^«r«(Lo«rf,.-InthccaBeofaKricul-  '"»   as   yet.  towafd   conservation^    Government 

tural  Unds  the  danger  is  not  so  much  ^  uiti-  """f  !,""£, w  Ti/'^V^  *""  ""'"°*"  '"  ,"''* 

mate  U  of  present  exhaustion.    The  lessening  <:omitry,  where  all  mines  worth  owning  are  held 

o/i,.".W»/?/y^the  danger  signal    Autbori-  "»£  ^.r*"**  ^^  P"'""«  ^^^^  '"  """  """^^ 

ties  on  the  subject  point  out  that  the  soil's  fer-  ***,/-■„             j  1.      ,-                   ■         .^     ■ 

tiliiy  will  tove  to  be  enormoujly  increwed.  if  .    ^  biU  passed  by  Congress  smce  the  incep- 

it  is  to  feed  the  teeming  milUons  at  the  end  of  VP°  o*'^  conservation  propaganda  illustrates 

the   present   century.    Hence  the  near    future  *^I*.'"^,  "°7  "».  *°^":  .^^  provides  th.at  all 

must  witness  a  complete  revolution  in  farming  l'F4f  '""J^  domain  containina:  coa^  lignite,  or 

methods,  if  the  race  is  to  hold  its  own.    Indeed,  similar  deposes,  and  not  yet  alienated  and  paid 

the  straitened  food-supply  is  already  tnnnifert.  f.»^'  s^ia"  be   r^erved  and  opened  for  oceupa- 

This   is  clearly  seen   from  the  fact  that,  al-  "o?  "^  "?  kind    save  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

though  the  population  of  the  United  States  dur-  ^,  *«  •*'  >^°  ""l^  «>"■]'«  >  prospector  to  the  cx- 

ii^he  last  two  decades  has  increased  74  per  c'"S'v«i  prospectmg  of  a  tratt  not  nearer  than 

ceRt,  its  wheat  crop  (to  take  a  typical  example)  25  mjles  to  his  previous  holdings.    For  a  ren- 

haa  awivn  only  41  per  cent  during  the  same  fal  «>  "ot  less  than  10  cents  an  acre  for  a  pe- 

period.     In   other   words,   in   this   single   staple  nod  not  exceeding  one  year  m  this  country  and 

production  has  faUen  80  per  cent  behind  popu-  •**>  y^«  ">  Alaska,  a  prospector  may  search 

lation.     It   is  even  predicted  by  careful  statis-  through  5,1 »  acres  of  land.     When  coal  is  to 

ticiws    that,     unless     agricultural     conditions  be  removed   tor   local  and   domestic  use,   the 

chance  very  radically,  the  world  will  run  short  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  lease, 

about  400*00,000  bushels  in  wheat  alone  by  the  under  such  terras  "as  will  safeguard  the  public 

middle   of    the   present  century.    Many   other  interests,"  not  more  than  40  acres  of  coal  land 

agricultural  products  are  also  running  short  at  'o  a  single  person  for  a  period  not  more  than  s 

an  alarming  rate.  yews.     For  regular  mining  enterprises  the  limit 

Conservation    of    agricultural    lands     would  is  extended  to.a.560  acres,  which  may  be  brokm 

mean  that    (l)    farmers  cultivate   the   soil   in-  up  into  iQ-acre  plots.     The  terms  of  the  lease 

tensively  and  not  extensivdy,  (z)  that  scientific  may  mchide  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  les- 

crop  rotation  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  excep-  ste  in  re^rd  to  mining  methods  to  be  pursued 

tion,   (3 )  that  chemical  as  well  as  natural  fer-  and  machinery  to  be  used,  and  the  first  period 

tiltzers  be  generally  used,   (4)   that,  in  general,  of  the  lease  must  not  exceed  30  years.     At  the 

mcthilds  of  permanent  agriculture  be  universally  expiration  of   this  time,   the  lease  may  be  ex- 

adopled.     Government  initiaCive  has   long  been  tetided  for  periods  of  10  years  at  a  time.     The 

at  work  here  spreading  the  new  ideas  by  means  financial  conditions  are  as  follows  :  Royalty  on 

o£   farmers'   institwes,   agrictiltural   experiment  coal   removed,   not   exceeding   15   cents   a   ton; 

stations,  and  the  pnblicalioD  of  literature  which  annual   rental,    (1st    year),    10  cents   an   acre; 

ia.scattered  broadcast  .throng  the  land.  (ad  year),  ss  cents  an  acre;  (3d  year),  so  cents 
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an  acre;  (4ih  yearj,  75  cents  an  acre;  tb«re-  gov.ernment  here,  as  everywhere,  ii  very  active 

after,  $1  an  acre.  ta  the  only  two  possible  ways :  it  is  endeavor- 

The  question  of  the  actual  waste  of  these  iog,  by  a  generous  distribution  of  fish  and  eggt, 
resources  in  the  process  of  obtaining  them  has  to  improve  quality  and  quantity;  and,  by  intcl- 
also  called  for  close  inquiry.  According  to  an  ligent  legislation,  to  prevent  further  reckless  ex- 
estimate  made  by  Mr.  Pinchot;  "We  have  tira-  termination.  To  this  end  there  were,  in  1908, 
ber  for  less  than  30  years  at  the  present  rate  of  2,413,809,325  young  fish  distributed  for  public 
cutting.  .  ,  .  We  have  anthracite  coal  for  and  private  use  in  the  United  States,  and  457,- 
but  50  years  and  bituminous  coal  for  less  than  64^,055  eggs  sent  to  State  and  foreign  hatch- 
200.  Our  supplies  of  iron  ore,  mineral  oil,  and  eries.  There  are  also  numerous  biological  sta- 
natural  gas  ure  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  tions,  established  under  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
many  of  the  great  fields  are  already  exhausted,  in  which  all  sorts  of  experiments  are  being  con- 
Mineral  resources  such  as  these,  when  once  ducted  and  from  whidi  frequent  reports  are 
gone  are  gone  forever.'  sent  periodically  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     A 

H-'at£rways  and  Water  Pmver.—  In  this  case  special  report  on  legislation  was  recently  made 
it   is    proposed,   by   legislation,   to   prevent   any  by  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Investigation  Corn- 
private  monopoly  tending  toward  the  ultimate  ------  '-    -'-■-'-             ■ 

restriction  of  water  sources  and  waterways.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  already  purchased  a  considerable  Game  protection  has  received  ever  more  at- 
number  of  water-power  sites.  It  is  being  fully  tentioD.  In  recent  years,  especially  in  iix*?,  nu- 
realized  that  in  no  other  viay  can  the  govern-  merous  laws  have  been  passed  regulating  and 
ment  exercise  effective  supervision  over  the  de-  protecting  game.  Most  of  the  States  passed 
velopment  and  conservation  of  water  power  in  special  game  laws.  In  general,  the  bunting  sca- 
the United  States.  It  is  deemed  imperative,  too,  sons  have  been  considerably  restricted  and  new 
that  terminal  facilities  be  provided  by  every  game  codes  adopted.  Both  are  calculated  to 
town  or  city  located  on  improved  waterways,  conserve  game.  Besides,  national  parks  such 
and  to  compel  the  railways  to  cooperate  with  as  that  of  Yellowstone  and  other  large  land 
the  waterways  under  reasonable  conditions,  so  reservations  are  held  under  government  control 
as  to  guard  against  possible  railway  monopoly  expressly  or  partly  as  game  refuges. 
of  waterways.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  drain-  Ballinger-Pmckot  Controveriy. —  Daring 
ing  swamp  and  overflow  lands  is  found  worthy  several  months  in  1909  and  practic^ly  all  of 
ot  governmental  cooperation.  The  extent  to  1910  the  controversy  between  Chief  Forester 
whioi  this  should  be  done  by  State  and  Fed-  Gifford  Pinchot  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
eral  authorities  still  provokes  considerable  dis-  rior,  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  was  one  of  the  most 
cussion,  however.  important    topics    of    interest    throughout    the 

In  igoc)  about  603,355  acres  of  land  available  United  States,  for  no  dispute  that  has  marked 

for  water  power  sites  were  held  in  reserve  by  President  Taft's  term  of  office  has  been  more 

the  government,  pending  congressional  legisla-  bitterly   fought    Behind   the  controversy   was 

tion   that   would   prevent   thejr  being   monopo-  the  entire  conservation  movement,  of  which  ex- 

liied  by  private  or  corporate  interests  against  president    Roosevelt    had    made    himself    the 

the  public  ^ooA.     This  measure  in  itself  shows  leader. 

how  great  is  the  general  awakening  to  the  need  Having    the    same    interests    at    heart,    ani 

of  conservation  in  this  regard  being    to    some    degree    responsible    for   Mr. 

In   New  York  more  than  sS.ooo  acres  were  Roosevelt's  enthusiastic  support  of  the  conser- 

recently    set    aside   for   storage    reservoir   pur-  vation    ideals,    Mr.    Pinchot   watched    Eealously 

poses,  but,  as  the  conservation  commission  has  for  the  first   signs  of  any  material  changes  in 

pointed  out,  even  this  provides  for  but  3.g  per  policy  that  might  be  brought  about  by  the  new 

cent  of  the  Stale's  holdings  within  the  bounds  administration.     In  his  opmion   it  was  the  dis- 

of  Adirondack  Park.     It  is  now  realized,  more  posititMi   of  the.  new   Secretary  of  the  Interior 

than  ever  before,  that  nature's  supply  of  water  to  allow  open  for  entry  all  lands  not  expressly 

must  be  augmented  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  withdrawn  and  he  believed  that  he  was  disposed 

increase  in  the  demand  necessitated  by  the  de-  to  otherwise  curtail   the  work  of  the  forestry 

velopment    of    modem    industrial     enterprises,  board.     In   fact,   he  openly  comirfained  that  he 

The  water-power  wheels  of  plants  already  in-  was  being  hampered  in  his  own  work,  and  he 

stalled  on  the  streams  within  the  State  have  an  attempted    to    prove    that    the    most     valuable 

aggregate  capacity  of  more  than  830,000  horse  power  sites  had  been  awarded  to  private  cocpo- 

power.     Fully    200,000   of    this    is    at    Niagara  rations  under  conditions   that  were  prejudicial 

Falls.     In  addition   there   are    about    t,8oo   hy-  to  public  interests.     As  not  sufficient  proof  was 

draulic  power  plants,  with  a  total  of  130,000  brought  to  bring  about  a  formal  investigation 

horse  power.     The  total  power  now   furnished  of  these  charges,  the  controversy  would  prob- 

by  wheels,  however,  is  scarcely  more  than  half  ably  not  have  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  if 

that  which  might  have  been  available  as  the  it  had  not  been  for  the  direct  charges  subse- 

estimates  of  the  State's  engineers  show  that  no  quently     made   against    Secretary    Ballinger   by 

less  than  1,500,000  horse  power  might  easily  be  Louis  R.  Glavis,  an  examiner  in  the  employ  of 

utilized.     Moreover,    the   greater    part    of    this  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     According  to 

would  be  continuous,  uninterrupted  power,  if  the  statements    made   by   Glavis   to   President 

audi  were  desirable.  Taft.  the  Secretary,  when  Commissioner  of  the 

Fisheries  and  Game  Preserves.^  As  civiliia-  Land  Office,  had  failed  to  investigate  frauds  in 

tion  progresses,  liah  is  coming  to  be  used  more  connection    with    the    so-called    "Cunnuigham 

and  more  as  food.    Yet  the  supply  cannot  be  coal-land  claims*  in  Alaska,  and  had  acted  in 

appreciably  increased  by  artificial  means.    What  such  manner  as  to  show  his  unfitness  to  oonipy 

can  be  done,  however,  is  to  control  fisheries  so  a  high  position  in  the  Cabmet 

as   to  prevent  too    rapid   extermination.    The  President  Taft  heard  the  charges,  and  after 
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stveral  weeks  framed  a  letter  which  was  sivea  y  Dec.  igio.  The  majority  consisted  of  Sena- 
to  the  public.  In  this  be  stated  that  he  had  tors  Nelson,  Flint,  SutherlaQd,  and  Root,  and 
detetmtned  that  the  Qlavis  charges  were  un-  Representatives  McCall,  Olmstead,  and  Denby. 
founded,  and  the  latter  was  dismissed  from  the  They  declared  that  ^the  evidence  had  whcJly 
service.  So  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  dis-  failed  to  make  out  a  case.  Neither  had  any 
cussion,  however,  Gifford  Pinchot  rushed  to  the  fact  proved,  nor  all  facts  put  together  exhib- 
sui>port  of  Glavis  by  making  public  a  letter  ited,  Mr.  Ballinger  as  anything  but  a  competent 
written  to  a  member  of  Congress  in  which  he  and  honorable  gentleman,  honestly  and  faith- 
had  criticised  the  President's  action.  The  tone  fully  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
of  the  letter  was  unmistakable,  and  President  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  interests.* 
Taft  felt  compelled  to  dismiss  Pinchot  for  in-  While  Glavis  was  criticised  for  not  making  his 
subordination.  full  report  sooner,  he  was  indirectly  upheld  in 
Relieved  from  the  forestry  service,  Mr.  Pin-  certain  points  regarding  departmental  policy. 
chot  became  still  more  open  in  his  support  of  On  the  whole,  however,  the  report  vindicated 
Glavis  and  his  opposition  to  Ballinger,  and,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  intentional 
he  promised  to  produce  convincing  proofs  that  wrong-doing. 

the  latter  had  been  guilty  of  acts  prejudicial  to  Swnm<a-j  of  Cansemable  Resources. —  The 

the  public  interests,  a  congressional  investigat-  value  of  the   natural   resources   of  the   United 

ing  committee  was  formed^  consisting  of  Sena-  States  available  through  judicious  conservation 

tors  Nelson,  Flint,  Sutherland,  Root,  Fletcher,  is  practically  beyond  comprehension,   and  the 

and  Faynler,  and  Representatives  James,  Gra-  tentative   figures   given   in    olhcial    reports   are 

ham,  Madison,  Denby,  McCall,  and  Olmstead.  of  astounding  magnitude.    Let  us  analyse  some 

The  gist  of  the  charges  against  the  Secretary  of  our  greatest  natural  assets  in  the  Ught  of 

was  that  be   bad   made   rulings   favorable   to  these  reports. 
claimants  who  were  attem    '                        "'  " 

ents  to  coal  lands  imprope   _  „  

made  use  of  informabon  gained  while  Commis-  dustry.     The  total  area  of  continental  United 

sioner  of  the  land  Office  to  aid  claimants  in  States  Is   about   1,903,389.600  acres,  of   which 

whose  favor  he  later  riUed  when  he  became  878,798,325  acres  are  in  farms,  and  478,451,750 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The  charge  was  of  acres  are  inwroved  and  a  source  of  crop  pro- 

so  grave  a  nature  and  assumed  such  great  pro-  duction.      There    are    approximately    6,361,500 

portions    in    the    public    eye,    especially    after  farms,  averaging   138  acres  each;   more  than 

Glavis  had  produced  evidence  which  made  it  10,000,000  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur-    ' 

Spear  that  President  Taft  had  not  made  a  suits;  and  over  sxtflixifloo  acres  of  public 
orough  investigation  of  the  matter  before  grazing  land.  All  farm  property  represents 
vindicating  Ballinger,  but  had  depended  upon  $40,991,449,090  in  value,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  reports  made  to  him  by  Oscar  Lawler,  that  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country.  Taking  the  . 
the  controversy  became  the  prime  political  fac-  aggregate  area  of  the  country  that  is  now 
tor  of  the  year.  productive,  let  us  see  how  much  this  proportion 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Massachusetts,  con-  >s  contributing  to  the  national  wealth.  The  crop 
ducted  the  prosecution,  and  produced  many  wit-  year  1910  was  the  most  remarkable  one  up  to 
nesses  in  nis  attempt  to  prove  that  Balliitger  that  time  in  the  history  of  our  agricultural  in- 
had  been  employed  by  coal-land  claimants  in  dustry.  In  his  official  report  for  that  year 
Alaska  and,  after  leavmg  the  Land  Office,  had  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
done  considerable  business  expediting  claims  culture,  said;  "Nothing  short  of  omniscience 
upon  which  he  was  later  called  upon  to  past  can  grasp  the  value  of  the  farm  products  of 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  most  sen-  this  year.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
ous  charge  was  that  tie  had  purposely  been  lax  has  a  country  produced  farm  products  within 
in  his  investigation  of  the  "Cunningham  one  year  with  a  value  reaching  $8,9fi6,ooo/»0. 
Group"  of  claimants  when  evidence  of  fraud  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
was  placed  before  him  in  I9P7,  and  that,  after  country  for  1910.' 

leaving  the  Land  Office,  be  had  accepted  fees  On  i  Jan.  1912  the  live-stock  on  farms  and 

as  attorney  for  some  of  them.  ranges  comprised  20,506,000  horses,  valued  at 

In  his  annual  report  for  1910,  Secretary  Bal-  Sa,i72,573/wo;     4.^fioo     mules,     valued     at 

linger  made  a  recommendation  that  the  dis-  ?S25,doo,ooo;  2(^699,000  dairy  cows,  valued  at 

puted  matter  be  examined  by  the  Court  of  Ap-  fMi 5-1 14.000 ;  37.26o,«»  other  cattle,  valued  at 

peals  of   the   District  of   Columbia  and  passed  $790,064,000;   52^62,000  sheep,  valued  at  $181,- 

upon  finally  by  that  tribunal.     In  this  way  he  170,000;      and     65410/100      swine,      valued     at 

hoped  to  settle  the  controversy  clearly  for  all  fc23^.a»~a    total    value    of    $5,011,149,000. 

time,  and,  if  possible,  vindicate  himself.     He  For  1910  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported 

pointed  out  that  the  subject  was  a  lit  one  for  that  5.585,012   farmers   had  295,876,176   poultry 

judicial  decision  fince  the  claims  which  were  of  various  breeds,  valued  at  $153,394,142-    Now, 

clear-listed  for  patent  had  been  removed  from  in  the  face  of  this  showing,  it  is  beheved  that 

the  list  by  order  of  Secretary  Ballinger  follow-  the  area  of  our  cultivated  land  is  capable  of 

ing  the  Glavis  charges  which  appeared  to  point  being  doubled;  that  75.000,000  acres  of  swamp 

to    fraud.      In    sptuking   of    the    dispute,   the  land  can  be  reclaimed.  40,000,000  acres  of  desert 

Secretary   strongly   denounced   the   accusations  land  can  be  irrigated,  and   several  millions  of 

brought  against  him  and  asked  that  all  matters  acres  of  brush  and  wooded  land  can  be  cleared 

pert^ning    to    them    be    removed    from    bis  for  the  plow;  and  that  the  United  States  can 

jurisdiction.  grow  the  farm  products  needed  by  a  population 

Several  sessions  were  held  by  the  investigat-  three  times  as  great  as  it  had  in  the  census 

ing  committee  in   different  parts  of  the  coun-  year  of  191a 
try,  and  the  majority  report  was  made  public  In  the  line  of  mineral  resources  the  surface 
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of  the  country  has  so  far  been  but  little  more 
than  scratched,  and  new  and  important  finds 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  recent  years  being  that  of  radium 
in  Colorado  in  1912.  During  the  decade  of 
igoi-lo,  the  total  value  of  our  mineral  pro- 
ductions was  $16,401,854,648.  In  1880  the  total 
value  was  $364,<i28,298 ;  in  1890  $606,476,380;  in 
iijoo,  $  1, 107,031, 392 ;  and  in  igio,  $2,003,  ?44p869. 
The  banner  year  during  1880-1910  was  1907, 
when  the  entire  mineral  output  reached  the 
great  value  of  $2,069,289,196,  apportioned  as 
follows;  Metallic,  ^903,024,005;  non-metallic, 
$1,166,165,191;  and  miscellaneous  $100,000.  The 
most  valuable  product  was  coal  in  the  two 
grades,  viz.:  Bituminous.  394,?39,"2  short 
tons,  valued  at  $451,214,842,  and  anthracite, 
76432.421  long  tons,  valued  at  $l6:j,584,056  — 
total  value,  $614,798,898.  The  available  and 
readily  accessible  supplies  were  then  estimated 
at  approximately  3,135.700,000,000  short  tons,  so 
no  one  of  the  present  generation  at  least  need 
worry  about  keeping  warm  in  the  winter  seasons. 
The  next  most  important  resource  was  iron 
ore,  in  the  grades  of  hematite,  brown,  magnetite, 
and  carbonate,  with  a  total  output  of  51,720,619 
long  tons,  valued  at  $131,(^,147,  yielding 
25,781,361  long  tons  of  pig  itiDn,  valued  at 
$529,958,000.  This  output  was  never  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  country.  The  estnnaied 
available  supply  was  then  4.784,930,000  lony 
tons,   and   the  tuavaiiable,   74,881,070,000  long 

Copper  ranked  third,  with  an  output  of 
868,996491  pounds,  valued  at  $i73,799Joo;  the 
various  clay  products  (manufactures  from  raw 
material),  fourth,  with  an  aggregate  value  of 
$158,942,369;  and  petroleum,  lifth.  166,095,335 
barrels,  valued  at  $120,106,749.  Clay  products 
were  prodoced  in  every  state  and  territory; 
coal  in  thirty;  iron  ores  in  twenty-one;  and 
petroleum  in  eighteen.  The  known  natural  gas 
area  is  over  10,000  square  miles,  distributed 
through  twenty-two  states.  The  total  yield  in 
igio  exceeded  all  previous  records,  509,155,- 
309,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $70,756,158,  of 
which  339,332,279,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
" — °~~ — ^nsumed  for  industrial  pur- 


to  escape  into  the  air  through  lack  of  efficient 
conservation.  The  daily  waste  of  this  most 
perfect  fuel  is  believed  to  be  safficient  to  supply 
every  city  in  the  United  States  of  over  100,000 
population. 

We  have  some  200,000,000  acres  of  natural 
forests ;  250,000,000  acres  partly  cut  over  or 
burned  over  and  undergoing  restocking;  and 
100,000,000  acres  cut  over  and  burned  over  in 
which  the  timber  has  not  yet  reached  merchant- 
able proportions.  We  take  from  our  forests 
annually  23,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  and 
we  use  annually  100,000,000  cords  for  firewood, 
40,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for  lumber,  more  than 
1,000,000,000  posts,  pole\  and  fence  rails, 
118,000,000  hewn  tics,  3,000,000  cords  for  pulp, 
1,350,000  cords  for  distillation,  1,500,000,000 
staves,  over  133,000.000  sets  of  headings,  nearl;r 
500,000,000  barrel  hoops,  and  165,000*00  cubic 
feet  for  round  mine  timbers.    Under  proper  con- 


servation onr  forests  would  yield  more  than 
tour  times  their  [resent  output    In  continental 

United  States  t^  sre  are  150  National  forest 
reservations,  embracing  over  i63,7930oo  acres. 
Two  reservations  in  Alaska  and  one  in  Porto 


annual  rainfall  in  the  United 
States  is  about  thirty  inches ;  the  quantity  about 
215,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  a  year,  equal  in 
volume  to  ten  Mississippi  rivers.  Of  the 
70,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  that  annually  flow 
into  the  sea,  less  than  one  per  cent  is  restrained 
and  utilized  for  municipal  supplies,  less  than 
two  per  cent  is  used  for  irrigation,  probably 
hve  per  cent  for  navigation,  and  less  than 
five  per  cent  for  power.  Municipal  waterworks 
systems  represent  an  investment  of  over  $250,- 
000,000,  and  the  appurtenant  catchment  areas 
and  other  lands  nearly  as  much  more,  the 
catchment  areas  aggregating  over  600,000  acres. 
The  annual  consumption  by  abont  IO,OOo,oOD 
people  of  these  water  supplies  amounts  to  about 
37,500,000,000  cubic  feet 

Completed  irrigation  projects  represent  an 
irrvestmcnt  .by  the  National  government,  syndi- 
cates, corporations,  and  private  parties,  in  dams, 
ditches,  reservoirs,  and  other  works  for  the 
gathering  and  distribution  of  water  in  arid 
territory  of  $xafloOfioo.  iTrigable  lands  ag- 
gregate about  20,000  sqnare  miles,  and  receive 
annually  1,500.000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
On  I  Jan.  191a,  irrigation  projects  then  under 
construction  were  expected  to  serve  an  area  of 
2,688,450  acres  and  to  cost  $64,292,000.  The 
water-power  in  use  is  approximately  5,250,000 
horse-power ;  the  amount  of  water  running  over 
dams  and  not  utilized  is  about  1,400,000  horse- 
power. Now,  the  amount  available  and  not 
used  for  any  purpose  is  estimated  to  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  the  entire  mechanical  power  now 
in  use  throughout  the  country.  Further,  it  is 
computed  Aat  the  available  and  unused  power 
is  suHkient  to  "  operate  every  mill,  drive  every 
spindle,  propel  every  train  and  boat,  and  light 
every  ci^,  town,  and  village  in  the  country.* 
The  waste  in  pubfic  and  private  irrigation  pro- 
jects exceeds  sixty  per  cent,  while  no  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  water  actually 
available  for  this  purpose  is  utilized  therefor. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  continemal 
United  States  about  ?S,ooo,ooo  acres  of  overflow 
and  swamp  lands  requiring  drainage;  that  by 
systematic  operation  these  lands  can  be  drained 
at  moderate  expense;  that  the^  would  then  be 
worth  two  or  three  times  their  present  value; 
and  that  they  would  furnish  homes  for  10,000,000 
people. 

The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  have  now 
a  productive  value  of  over  $50,000,000  an- 
nually. Fish  culture  is  being  promoted  both  by 
the  National  government  and  by  the  state  on  a 
systematic  and  enormous  scale ;  most  of  the 
more  important  good  speeies  are  propagated; 
and  several  species  are  maintained  in  that  way. 

Forest  game  now  yidds  over  |io,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  food  annually,  and  to  prevent  the 
ntter  extinction  of  our  wild  game  and  fur- 
bearing:  animals  the  National  government  has 
undertaken  their  preservation  with  results  that 
so  far  are  exceedingly  promising. 
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United  Sutea,  Recent  Financial  I^giila-  revealed  during  the  progress  o{  the  Iste  panic 

tion.     NothinK  in  t^e  w%y  of  comprehensive  an  alarming  scarcity  of  currency.    This  snort- 

tinandal  legislation  has  haea  enacted  by  Con-  ase  in  actual  money  available  for  buamess  use 

gresg  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  14  March,  was  of  course  more  apparent  than  real.    Our 

igoo,  which  declared  the  gold  dollar  to  be  the  currency  system  simply  did  not  respond  to  the 

standard  unit  oi  valae  aQcTprovided  for  the  tc-  f/tcteiag  needs  of  the  day.    Its  lack  of  fiexibil- 

funding  of  a  lar^e  pgrtion  of  the  then  outstand-  ity  was  tboroughly  shown,  and  this  nnrespon- 

ing  interest  bearing  debt.    That  act  was  the  di-  livenesB  to  the  needs  of  a  great  buainess  crisis 

rect  result  of  the  memorable  sound  mone^  cam-  gave  rite  to  the  demand    for  legislatwn  that 

paign  of  189&  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  conditions. 

William  McKinley  u  president  of  the  United  The  result  was  the  passage  on  30  May  igo8  of 

States.    Its  passage  had  been  anticipated  by  the  what  is  known  as  the  Emergency  Currency  Act. 

country  as  a  certainty  and  so  even  before  it  be-  This  legislation  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 

came  a  law  it  w»a  a  recognized  factor  in  the  temporary  expedient.    It  provided  for  the  for- 

remarkable  era  of  prosperity  which  set  in  with  mation  of  currency  associations  to  be  composed 

the  inauguration  01  that  president    The  oper-  of  national  banks  grouped  together  under,  cer- 

ation  of  this  act  had  a  profound  influence  upon  tain   geographical  designations.     The   banks   bo 

our  banking  and  currency   situation.     Under  it  banded  together  were  to  be  permitted  to  issue 

during  the  last  decade  tlie  number  of  national  circulating   notes   subject    to   rigid   restrictions, 

banks  in  the  United  States  has  doubled.    There  such  notes  to  be  secured  by  securities  other  tlian 

w^re   (i   March,    1900)   3.587  national  associa-  United  States  bonds  including  the  general  assets 

tioos  in  existence  at  the  lime  of  the  passage  of  of  the  banks  comprising  the  respective  associa- 

the  act,  whereas  there  are  at  this  time  (i  Sept.  tions.    Several  associations  have  been   formed 

191 1)     7,Joi    national    banks.     The    amount    of  under   the    provisions    of    the    act.     Individual 

bank  note  circulation  hat  increased  from  $M5.-  banks  under  the  law  are  also  given  the  privilege 

539i58i  on  i  March,  1900,  to  $705;gQ8,96o  on  I  to  issue  notes  secured  by  bonds  other  than 
lov.  1911.  The  chief  reason  for  the  growth  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  but  in  both  clses 
the  tiumber  of  national  banks  was  found  in  the  whether  the  notes  are  to  be  issued  through  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  provided  for  the  in-  medium  of  currency  associations  or  by  an  indi- 
Gorporation  of  banks  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  vidual  bank,  on  ^plication  for  such  privilege 
country  with  a  capital  as  low  as  $35,000  whereas  must  be  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  the  minimiun  rency,  whose  recommendation  is  subject  to  re- 
capital  permitted  for  national  banks  was  $50^-  view  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  un- 
000.  The  removal  of  this  limitation  gave  an  der  the  law  is  to  Judge  as  to  whether  of  not 
impetus  to  the  organization  of  national  banks,  business  conditions  require  the  issuance  of  such 
The  act  also  contained  a  provisii»i  repealing  the  additional  circulation.  No  occasion  has  arisen 
old  law  under  which  national  banks  could  only  since  the  passage  of  the  act  for  a  retort  to  this 
take  out  go  per  cent  of  the  par  of  bonds  pledged  measure  and  it  is  not  cotuidered  likely  that  one 
as  security  for  circulation  and  provided  that  ever  will  arise.  The  act  expires  by  limitation 
thereafter  the  banks  could  issue  against  bonds  on  3a  Jun^  ^14. 

so  deposited  the  full  value  of.  the  bonds  up  to  This  act  also  provided  for  the  formation  of 
their  par.  But  perhaps  the  most  potent  influ-  a  national  monetary  commission  whose  dut^  it 
ence  in  the  enormous  increase  in  bank  circula-  should  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  Cou- 
tioD  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  gress  wliat  changes  are  necessary  or  desirable 
years  is  found  in  the  provision  of  the  law  relat-  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  or 
ing  to  the  refunding  of  the  public  debt.  Under  in  the  laws  relating  to  bonking  and  currency, 
the  operation  of  that  portion  of  the  act  old  By  an  act  passed  21  Aug.  1911  this  commission 
bonds  bearing  3,  4  and  5  per  cent  were  ex-  has  been  required  to  present  its  report  on  or 
changed  to  the  amount  of  $646,250,150  for  2  before  8  Jan.  1912.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
per  cent  bonds.  And  in  order  to  stimulate  the  mission,  Ex-Senator  Aldrich,  has  submitted  a 
refunding  it  was  provided  in  the  act  that  na-  report  to  the  commission  under  date  of  14  Oct. 
tional  bank  circulation  secured  by  the  2  per  cent  191 1  which  will  probably  become  the  basis  later 
bonds  should  be  subjected  to  an  annual  tax  of  on  of  recommendation  by  the  commission  itself. 
only  ^  of  1  per  cent  as  against  a  tax  of  i  per  The  main  features  of  this  plan  have  been  known 
cent  on  circulation  secured  by  all  other  classes  to  the  country  for  some  time  and  are  now  gen- 
«f  Unked  States  bonds.  An  artificial  stimulus  erally  understood  by  bankers  everywhere, 
was  thus  given  both  to  notional  bank  circulation  J<Iol  with  standing  there  has  been  no  compre- 
and  the  price  of  the  2  per  cent  bonds,  the  latter  hensive  financial  legislation  since  the  passage  of 
having  sold  as  high  as  1 10^  in  Uie  market,  the  Act  of  14  March,  1900,  Congress  has  at  one 
Under  the  refunding  provisions  of  tbe  act,  and  time  or  another  passed  acts  which  have  an  im- 
the  Panama  a  per  cent  bond  authority,  the  na-  portant  bearing  upon  our  financial  status.  The 
tional  banks  have  come  to  own  substantially  tariff  act  of  5  Aug.  1909  contained  provisions 
4/5S  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  is  this  important  aulhorixing  an  issue  of  Panama  bonds  to  bear 
bank  holding  of  Government  securities  which  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  3  pw  cent  per 
constitutes  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  way  annum.  This  action  marked  the  end  of 
of  an  early  passage  of  a  comprehensive  financial  the  Government's  ability  to  sell  bonds  bearing 
measure.  as  low  as  z  per  cent,  it  havii^  been  frankly  con- 
The  money  panic  of  1907  which  occurred  in  fessed  by  those  in  charge  of, the  passage  of  the 
the  autumn  of  that  year  gave  great  prominence  tariff  bill  that  it  was.no  longer  possible  to  .And 
to  defects  long  known  to  exist  in  our  banking  a  market  for  these  low  interest-bearing  socur- 
and  currency  laws.  Notwithstanding  the  cnor-  jiies.  Notwithstanding  tbe  Treasury  was  in 
roout  growth  in  bank  note  circulation  and  an  tkeed,  on  account  of  aovancea  for  Panama  Canal 
equally  striking  increase  in  the  production  of  construction,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  de- 
gold  available  lor  monetary  purposes,  there  was  dined  to  avail  him»elf  of  the  authority  to  iwiM 
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Panama  31.  His  attitude  in  this  respect  was  revenues  wert  given  some  discretion  with  refer- 
taken  because  of  the  discrimination  which  ence  to  the  acceptance  of  bank  chedcs.  but  were 
would  have  resulted  against  the  large  outstand-  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  amount  they 
ing  volume  of  zs  from  a  sale  of  bonds  bearing  represented.  By  this  act  the  Government  aban- 
3  ^er  cent  unless  the  tax  on  circulation  were  so  doned  the  ancient  and  somewhat  crude  method 
adjusted  as  to  bring  about  a  parly  between  the  of  receiving  its  dues  and  put  itself  more  in  ac- 
ss  and  the  3s.  It  was  obvious  of  course  that  cord  with  modem  business  ideas, 
the  3t,  which  subjected  circulation  to  a  tax  of  The  National  Monetary  Commission,  created 
only  I  per  cent  per  annum,  would  be  more  desir-  by  the  act  of  May  1908,  as  above  referred  to, 
.  able  than  the  2s  subjecting  circulation  to  a  tax  made  a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of 
of  ^  of  I  per  cent  per  annum.  The  differ-  the  currency  systems  of  the  various  countries  of 
ence  of  ^  per  cent  in  this  case  would,  it  was  the  world,  and  its  chairman,  Hon.  Nelson  W. 
feared,  have  resulted  in  putting  the  old  as  be-  Aldrich,  submitted  to  the  Commission  a  plan 
low  par,  and  thus  the  public  credit  would  have  for  monetary  legislation  which  it  is  now  pre- 
been  <]ucstioned,  while  the  banks  would  have  sumed  will  form  the  basis  of  the  Commission's 
suffered  material  losses,  over  thos«  they  had  al-  recommendations  to  Confess.  The  plan  pro- 
ready  experienced,  by  depreciations  in  their  pre-  posed  by  Senator  Aldrich  is  the  creation, 
mium  accounts.  An  effort  was  made  in  Con-  through  a  charter  granted  by  the  Government, 
gress  to  amend  the  bond  authority  contained  in  which  shall  run  for  a  period  of  50  years,  of  an 
the  tariff  act,  which  resulted  in  a  most  impor-  organization  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Re- 
tant  departure  from  established  policy.  By  the  serve  Association  of  the  United  States,"  whidi 
Act  of  3  March  igii  Congress  declared  that  the  shall  be  the  principal  fiscal  agent  of  the  Govem- 
Panama  bonds  should  not  be  receivable  by  the  mem.  All  National  banks  and  such  State 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  security  for  banks  and  trust  companies  as  comply  with  cer- 
circulating  notes  of  national  banks.  Following  tain  requirements  for  membership  may  sub- 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of  scribe  to  the  capital  Stock  of  the  association, 
the  Treasury  offered  $50,000,000  Panama  3s  for  which  shall  be  20  per  <:ent  of  the  capital  of  the 
sale  and  they  were  disposed  of  in  the  market  at  banks  eligible  for  membership  (approximately 
a  substantial  premium  purely  on  their  invest-  ^30ftOOO,ooo).  A  bank  having  a  mmimum  cap- 
menc  basis.  It  was  the  lirst  time  in  nearly  50  ital  of  $25,000  may  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
years  that  the  United  States  had  sold  bonds  on  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  ot  the  sub- 
such  a  basis,  all  previous  issues  having  been  scribing  bank,  and  not  less.  Shares  of  this  stock 
complicated  by  the  availability  of  the  bonds  as  will  not  be  transferable  and  may  not  be  owned 
security  for  national  bank  circulation.  The  act  by  any  corporation  other  than  the  subscribing 
is  also  looked  upon  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  bank,  nor  by  any  individual.  All  subscribing 
the  ultimate  abandonment  of  a  bond  secured  banks  are  to  be  forined  into  associations  to  be 
circulation.  designated  as  'local  associations,"  and  all  of  the 

By  the  act  of  3  March  igii,  Congress  also  local  associations  are  to  be  grouped  into  divi- 
esiablished  an  important  departure  from  the  sions'to  be  called  'districts,*  of  which  the  num- 
praciice  with  reference  to  the  issuance  of  gold  her  shall  be  at  first  fifteen.  The  chief  purpose 
certificates.  Prior  to  that  time  such  certificates  of  this  holding  association  is  the  holding  of  the 
were  issued  only  against  deposits  of  gold  coin  reserves  of  the  banks  and  making  that  fund 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Treasurer  or  an  mobile,  and  the  further  function  of  issuing 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  but  notes  of  the  association  for  circulation  as  cur- 
by  the  late  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rency,  based  in  part  upon  the  gold  reserve  and 
may  in  his  discretion  receive  with  the  Assistant  in  part  upon  short  term  commercial  paper  of- 
Treasurer  in  New  York  and  the  Assistant  fered  by  the  banks  which  are  subscribers  to  tt» 
Treasurer  in  San  Francisco  deposits  of  foreign  capital.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
coin  at  their  bullion  value  and  issue  gold  cer-  and  those  banks  owning  stock  in  the  associa- 
tilicates  therefor.  By  the  same  act  the  Secre-  tion  shall  be  the  sole  depositors  in  the  National 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  empowered  in  his  Reserve  Association.  All  domestic  transactions 
discretion  to  receive  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  of  the  association  shall  be  confined  to  the  Gov- 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  de-  ernment  and  the  subscribing  banks,  with  the  ex- 
posits  of  gold  bullion  hearing  the  stamp  of  the  ception  of  the  purchase  or  sale  of  Government 
coinage  mints  of  the  United  Stales,  and  issue  or  State  securities,  securities  of  foreign  gtjvcm- 
gold  certificates  therefor,  provided  that  the  ments,  or  of  gold  coin  or  bullion.  The  GoverD- 
amount  of  gold  bullion  and  foreign  coin  so  held  ment  of  the  United  States  shall  deposit  its  cash 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one-third  of  the  balance  with  the  association  and  thereafter  all 
total  amount  of  gold  certificates  at  such  time  receipts  of  the  Government  shall  be  deposited 
outstanding.  The  operation  of  this  act  will  re-  with  the  association,  except  that  of  the  Ciovern- 
sult  in  considerable  convenience  to  bankers  and  ment  may,  where  necessary,  designate  national 
in  much  economy  to  the  Treasurer.  The  esti-  banks  as  depositories  in  cities  where  there  is  no 
mates  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  the  re-  branch  of  the  National  Reserve  Association, 
quirements  of  his  service  have  been  reduced  Al!  disbursements  by  the  Government  shall  be 
more  than  $100,000  this  year  because  of  the  pas-  made  through  the  association.  The  association 
sage  of  this  act.  shall  pay  no  interest  on  deposits.    The  associa- 

The  act  of  2  March  iQii  aho  provided  that  tion  may  rediscount  for  and  with  the  endorse- 

certified    checks    drawn  on  national   and  state  ment  of  any  bank  having  a  deposit  with   it, 

banks  may  be  received  for  duties  on  imports  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  arising  out  of  com- 

and  Internal  taxes.     Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  mercial  transactions,  by  which  term  is  meant 

act,  customs  duties  were  required  to  be  paid  in  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn  for 

actual  money.    This  was  also  substantially  the  agricultural.  Industrial,  or  commercial  purposes. 
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have  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  28  days,  and  Bccurity.    The  note  issuing  power  is  exercised 

the  agKregate  thereof  which  may  be  rediscounted  by  the  national   association,   but  through   the 

for  any  one  bank  shall  at  no  time  exceed  10  per      ageqcy   of   the   fifteen  branches This   cen- 

cent   of   its    capital    and    surplus.     Associations  Iraliiation  of  authority  as  to  one  vital  function 

may  also  rediscount  for  and  with  the  endorse-  does    not,   however,    mean    a   centralization    of 

ment  of  any  bank  having  a  deposit  with  it,  other  control  over  banking  facilities.     The  banks  of 

notes  and  bills  of  exchange  havinb  more  than  all  sections  of  the  country  will  have  the  same 

28  days,  but  dot  eifceeding  4  months,  to  run,  freedom  of  action  they  have  now  and  will  go 

but  in  such  cases  the  paper  must  be  guaranteed  on  making  their  own  policies  as  they  have  in 

by   the   local   associations    of   which   the   bank  the  past,  and  the  field  will  be  open  to  new  com- 

asking   for   the   rediscount   is   a  member.     The  petitors   as   heretofore....     All   of   the   present 

rates, of  discount  which  the  association  shaH  banking  facilities  of  the  country  will  remain, 

have  authority  to  fix  from  time  to  time  shall  be  enlarged  and  strengthened,  but  when  the  powers 

published   when    fixed,    and   shall   be   uniform  of  the  Reserve  Association  are  called  upon  they 

throughout  the  United  States.    The  association  will    be    administered    under    one    consistent 

may,  when  its  own  condition  and  general  finan-  policy,  by  rules  which  will  make  them  equally 

cial  conditions  warrant  such  investments  pur-  available    for   all    applicants.    This    is   accom- 

chase  to  a  limited  amount  from  a  subscribing  piished  by  regulations  strictly  defining  the  kinds 

bank  acceptances  of  banks  or  houses  of  unques-  of   paper   which   the   Reserve  Association   may 

tioned  financial  responsibility  and  may  also  in-  receive  and  providing  that  it  shall  rediscount  all 

vest  in  United  States  bonds  and  in  short-term  the  paper  of  certain  preferred  classes  that  is 

obligations  of  the  United  States  or  its  depend-     offered  and  at  a  uniform  rate The  objections 

encies  or  of  any  State  or  foreign  government  commonly  made  to  bank  note  systems  arc  that 
It  shall  have  power  also  to  purchase  from  its  they  either  permit  inflation  by  having  insufK- 
subscribers  and  to  Bell  checks  or  bills  of  ex-  dent  restrictions,  are  inelastic  because  of  arbi- 
change,  payable  in  England,  France,  Germany,  trary  restrictions  or  suggest  monopoly  by  fixing 
or  in  such  other  foreign  countries  as  the  board  control  in  a  single  authority.  The  last  objec- 
majr  decide ;  and  shall  have  power  to  open  and  tion  is  met  in  this  proposal  by  the  plan  of 
maintain  banking  accounts  in  foreign  countries  organization;  it  is  met  again,  and  the  other 
and  to  establish  agencies  in  foreign  countries  two  objections  with  it,  by  the  regulations  cover- 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  selling  and  ing  the  classes  of  paper  which  the  Reserve 
collecting;  foreign  hills  of  exchange.  Any  mem-  Association  may  receive.  There  can  be  no  wi- 
ber  of  the  local  association  may  apply  to  such  due  inflation  of  credit  so  long  as  its  use  is  con- 
association  for  a  guarantee  of  the  commercial  fined  strictly  to  commercial  purposes,  nor  can 
pai>er  which  it  desires  to  rediscount  at  the  there  he  favoritism  if  all  demands  for  these 
branch  of  the  National  Reserve  Association  in  purposes  are  met  at  a  uniform  discount  rate." 
■'1  district,  paying  a  commission  to  the  local  The  plan  above  outlined,  presented  by  Chair- 


r   such   guarantee,  the  guarantee  man  Aldrich,  of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 

of  the  local  association   in  the  event  of  loss  mission,  to  that  body,  as  a  result  of  a  thorough 

to  be  met  by  the  members  of  the  local  asso-  study  of  the  banking  systems  of  various  parts  of 

elation  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  their  the  world,  especially  those  of  Europe,  will,  it  is 

capital  and  surplus,  respectively,  to  the  aggre-  presumed,   form  the  basis  of  the  recoraraenda- 

sate  capita!  and  surplus  of  the  members  of  the  tions   of   the  Commission  to  Congress    in   its 

local  association.    A  local  association  may,  by  report  which  it  is  required  by  a  recent  act  of 

vote  of  two-thirds  of  its   members,   suspend  a  that  bodv  to  present  on  or  before  Jan.  8,  1912. 

bank   from   the  privileges   of   membership    for  Meantime  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 

failure  of  thirty  days  to  maintain  its  reserves.  States  steadily  increases.     The  latest  statement 

or  to  make  the  reports  required  by  the  proposed  by  the  Treasuiy  Department,  dated  1  Dec.  1911. 

law.    The  National  Reserve  Association  is  to  be  shows  $3,27o,sfe,7S3  of  money  in  circulation,  of 

managed  by  a  national  board  of  directors  com-  -which  National  bank  notes  formed  $709-963.738; 

posed  of  45  members,  which  board  shall  include  gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury,  |^i6s- 

thc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  777,641 ;  gold  certificates,  for  the  redemption  of 

Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Comptroller  of  which   an   exact   equivalent   in   amount   is  held 

the  CurrenCT,  the  details  of  the  management  to  in  the  Treasury,  and  not  included  in  the  account 

\ye  entrusted  to  an  executive  committee  of  nine  of   money   held   as   assets   of   the   Government, 

members.                  ■  $895,640,748;    silver   certificates,    under   circum- 

The  chief  function  entrusted  to  this  organi-  stances  similar  to   those  of  gold,  $483,451,973; 

lation  is,  as  stated  in  an  address  by  the  Honor-  United  States  notes,  $340312,984;  subsidiary  sil- 

able    Frank    A.    Vaoderlip,    President    of    the  ver,   $146,589,955 ;   and   standard   silver   dollars, 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  holding  $74,242,944,  with  $3,102,770  of  Treasury  notes  of 

of  reserves  of  the  banks,  thus  mating  that  fund  1890  still   outstanding.     This  total   of  $3,270,- 

mobile    and    thus    preventing    the    disastrous  ^,753  of  money  in  circulation  on  i  Dec.  iQii. 

scrambled  for  reserves  by  all  the  banks  individu-  is   in  marked   contrast   with  conditions   even   a 

ally_  whenever  there  is  a  financial  stress.    Next  decade  ago  and  especially  so  when  compared 

in  importance,"  he  says,  "  is  the  function  of  with  1896.    The  total  amount  of  money  in  cir- 

issuing  the  notes  of  the  Association  for  drcu-  culation  on    I   July,    1901,   a  decade   ago  was 

lation  as  currency,  based  in  part  upon  a  gold  $2,175,307,961  and  in  igo6,  $1,506,434,966,  having 

reserve  and  in  part  upon  short-time  commercial  thus  considerably  more  than  doubled  since  iSgii 

p^er.    In  other  words,  this  orgwiiution  is  to  The  amount  of  money  in  drcutation  per  eapitiu 


be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  giving  which  in  1896  was  $21.44,  >vas  on  I  December  of 
elasticity  to  our  currency  supply.  It  will  issue  the  current  year,  $34,54,  having  thus  increased 
u. — ....  L.. —1: ,: -.t .__     .L_     ._  ___     __.    -..  ^f.    „  years^ 

Austin, 

f  Commtret. 

Google 


s  notes  by  rediscounting  commercial  paper  for     more  than  50  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years, 
the    banks,    and     under     some    conditions     by  O.  P.  Austi.i, 

making  djrett  loans  to  the  banks  upon  collateral  Vnited  States  Departmenl  of  Commtret. 
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1.  United  Ststes  —  Goneral  Outline  HistoiT  erenta  and  arEumeatS  to  the  notion  of  independ- 
of  (1776  to  1910).  At  the  close  of  the  French  ence.  The  efforts  of  the  British  were  as  yet 
war  England  had  no  settled  policy  of  colonial  directed  mainly  to  the  repression  of  the  uprising 
administration,  nor  could  there  be  said  to  be  a  in  Massachusetts.  On  17  June  1775,  Bunker  HiU 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  constitutional  was  fought  During  the  preceding  month  the 
relationship  of  the  colonies  to  the  molher-eoun-  second  Continental  Congress  had  convened  at 
try.  She  entered  upon  plans  which  brou|;ht  Philadelphia  and  bestowed  the  command  of  the 
before  long  the  loss  of^her  dominions  in  Amcnca.  American  forces  upon  Washington.  In  March 
Her  ministers,  anxious  for  funds,  determined  1776,  Howe  evacuated  Boston.  On  7  June  Rich- 
that  America  should  make  some  contribution  to  ard  Henry  Lee  of  Vii^nia  moved  a  resolution 
the  expense  of  colonial  protection,  and  moreover  in  Congress  declaring  the  independence  of  the 
that  the  navigation  laws  and  acts  of  trade  should  colonies.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  3  July, 
be  enforced.  These  acts  had  been  systematically  and  of  the  Declaration  of  4  July  gave  the  Revo- 
broken  for  decades,  and  stringent  efforts  to  lution  a  new  character.  It  was  now  a  war  for 
enforce  them  could  mean  nothing  less  than  a  independence  and  not  for  rights  as  colonists  or 
violent  interference  with  New  England  traffic.  Englishmen.  Indeed  the  discussion  had  already 
Moreover  the  colonies  had  without  intermission  advanced  to  a  stage  in  wtiich  the  Americans, 
taxed  themselves  and  passed  laws  in  their  own  though  ostensibly  demanding  rights  known  to 
legislatures.  When  the  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  of  the  law,  were  in  reality  asserting  fundamental 
1765  was  passed,  a  storm  of  protest  arose  from  principles  and  seeking  to  obtain  their  recognition 
the  colonists,  who  declared  that  taxation  without  in  ihe  law  of  the  land;  they  were  working  for 
representation  is  tyranny.  The  Parliamentary'  the  legal  formulation  of  a  democratic  doctrine 
orators,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  Parlia-  Of  this  doctrine  the  Declaration  is  an  embodi- 
ment had  a  right  to  tax  the  Colonies,  that  taxa-  ment,  as  were  some  of  the  State  constitutions 
tion  was  only,  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  the  people  were  now  constructing.  The 
and  that  all  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  most  important  proposition  was  that  people  exist 
English  government  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  before  govomment  and  are  possessed  of  natural 
Act  was  coupled  with  a  declaration  of  the  su-  rights  which  are  inalienable,  and  which  govern- 
preme  authority  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  prin-  ments,  the  work  of  tiieir  hands,  cannot  right- 
ciple  of  this  declaration  the  American  leaders  fully  lake  away, 

were  never  willing  to  accede.  The  imposition  of  The  second  period  of  the  Revolution,  begin- 
import  duties  in  17^  met  also  with  strenuous  ning  with  the  Declaration,  ends  with  the  entrance 
opposition  in  America,  and  when  three  yeara  of  France  into  the  war.  During  this  period  it 
later  all  duties  were  abandoned  except  the  tax  was  the  endeavor  Of  the  British  to  separate 
on  tea,  the  concession  was  not  gratefully  received  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  by  gaining  control 
by  the  colonists.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been  of  the  Champlain-Hudson  valley.  The  battle  of 
sent  to  Boston,  and  an  encounter  between  a  Long  Island,  August  1776,  left  New  York  in  the 
detachment  of  the  soldiers  and  a  few  citizens  hands  of  the  British,  and  a  year  later  Washing- 
ended  in  bloodshed  (1770).  The  Boston  Tea  ton,  defeated  at  Brandywine,  was  forced  to  yidd 
Party  (q.v.)  of  the  year  1773  was  evidence  that  Philadelphia  to  Howe.  But  in  the  meantime, 
the  device  of  a  low  duty  would  not  tempt  the  Burgoyne,  who  had  been  sent  from  Canada  to 
New-Englanders  to  give  up  their  principles,  effect  the  main  object  of  the  British  campaign, 
The  ministry  now  entered  more  seriously  on  had  been  getting  into  difficulty,  and  on  17  Oct 
efforts  at  coercion  and  passed  a  series  of  acts,  1777,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Gates  at 
the  most  grievous  of  which  was  the  Boston  Port  Saratoga.  This  victory  probably  determined  the 
Bill,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  the  effect  result  of  the  war.  France,  who  had  hitherto 
of  bringing  the  colonists  to  a  due  respect  for  contented  herself  with  secretly  aiding  the  Ameri- 
imperial  power;  but,  instead  of  improving,  con-  cans,  in  February  1778  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
ditions  grew  worse.  In  September  1774,  the  alliance  with  them,  hoping  to  secure  thereby  the 
first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  enfeeblement  of  her  ancient  enemy,  England. 
and  issued  a  declaration  of  rights  and  other  The  United  Slates  could  hardly  have  achieved 
I»pers.  The  advanced  American  leaders,  admit-  their  independence  without  the  French  altianct 
ti^  that  ail  were  subjects  of  a  common  king,  France  was  able  to  furnish  the  sea  power  without 
were  now  unwilling  to  acknowlet^e  the  author-  which  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Yorktown 
ityof  Parliament  in  any  respect;  although  others,  could  have  been  won.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
denying  the  right  to  tax,  were  still  ready  to  is  evidence  that  England  entered  into  the  contest 
argue  that  the  British  legislature  could  manage  with  new  zeal,  now  that  she  was  confronted  by 
commerce  and  external  affairs.  The  petition  of  her  old  enemy,  France;  and  after  the  French 
the  colonists  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  Revolution  alliance  the  Americans  were  more  tiian  onc« 
passed  from  the  stage  of  controversy  to  that  of  grievously  near  defeat 

^*^                .    .     *,           .  I^s  ^^'^^  period  of  the  war  ends  with  the 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  fans  mto  three  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  3  Sept 

periods.     Between   19  April  1775,  the  date  of  1783.    Aside  from  Arnold's  treason,  interest  in 

Concord  and  Lexington,  and  4  July  17J6,  the  this  period  is  confined  to  the  south.    Here  flie 

revolting  colonists  were  gradually  brought  by  Loyalists  were  Mrong,  and  the  Britidi  hoped  to 
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save  at  least  Georgia  and  the   Carolinas.    In  slate  party*  insisted  on  ft  government  with  au- 

1778  Savannah  was  captured  and  Georgia  'w»3  ihorjly  and  on  proportional  representation.    The 

overrun  by  the  British,     In  1780  Charleston  fell  "small-state   party,"   some   of    whom    were   not 

and  Gates  w«»  -utterly  defeated  at  Camden  by  aver**  to  a  p^ional  government  yet  Reared  for 

Cornwallis.     The  tide  began  to  turn  with  the  their'  States,'  iuA,  id  jealoiisy  of  tHeir  stronger 

opening  of  i?8i,  when  Greene  took  command  in  neighbors,  advocated  equal  representation  of  the 

the  south.     Winning  no  victories,  he  nevertlie-  States.    The  outcome  was  compromise:  the  legis- 

less  sold  victory   so  dearly  that  by   September  lalure  of  each   Slate  was  to  have  the  right  to 

Cornwallis  was  retiring  northward,  leaving  the  (lect  two  members  of  one  branch  of  the  rational 

entire  south,  except  Savannah  and  Charleston,  legislature^  while  the  principle  of  proporiional 

in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.    Cornwallis  entered  representation  wae  to  obtain  as  a  basis  for  tht 

Yorktown,  Va.,  and  was  there  besieged  by  the  other  honse.    The-  Constitution,  abandoning  the 

French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  and  the  American  old. principle  of  the  Confederation,  provided  for 

and    French    arnies    under    Washington    and  a  govemnient  iiQmediat«ly  over,  individuals;  it 

Rocbanibeau.    He  surrendered  ig  Oct  i?8t.  provided   for  a  system  whereby  every  citizen 

In  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris,  which  would    be   subject   to    two   governments.    The 

filled  the  year  1782,  the  United  States  waa  rqire-  powers  delegated  to  the  new  government  were 

sented  by  Franklin,  .who  bad  been  in  France  enumerated  powecs,  and  the  field  of  political 

since  1777,  Jay,  and  John  Adams.    They  sue-  activity  wa»  thus  divided  between  the  central 

ceeded  in  making  a  favorable  treaty.    The  west-  government  -  on  the  o»«  hand  and  the  State  on 

em  boundary  of  the  States  was  Bet  at  the  Mis-  the  other.    The  Constitution  provided  for  ex- 

sissippi,  and  their  soiKhem  at  the  3tst  parallel  ecutiye,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments  and 

as  far  as  the  Appalachicola  River,  from  which  wplied  the  principle  ofseparntion  of  the  powers.. 

point    it    proceeded    along    the    present    north  The  instrument  thus  prepared  was  passed  on  by 

boundary  of  Florida  to  the  Atlantic     The  area  conventkujs  in  the  Stat«,    The  struggle  over  the 

oi  the  territory  lying  within  these  boundaries  adoption  was  very. sharp;  but  by  the  end  of 

was  827,844  square  miles.    Before  the  war  was  i;788  the  Constitution,  had  been  ratified  by  all. 

over  the  States  had  adopted  Articles  of  Con-,  the  Stales  save  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro- 

fcderationand  Perpetual  Union  {i  March  1781).  lina.     The  governmpnt  called  for  by  the  new 

These    articles    apparently    purported    to    havo  Conetitution  was  put  inW  operation  before  these 

sovereignty  in  the  individual  Statea ;  and  after  two  States  ratifi«d.    To  reossufc  those  who  were 

tbe  war  was  over,  the  States  showed  lack  of  ap-  fearful  diat  t^   national  authority  would   be 

preciation  of  continental  obligations  and  priy-  destructive   of  individual  liberty,   the   first    iz 

lieges.    The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  amendments  tf  the  Coostitution  were  drawn  up 

which  body  all  the  power  Rranled  by  the  Articles  by  the  first  Congress,  and   iq  of.  them  were 

was  centered,  proved  ineffective,  for  in  cases  of  ratified  by  the  States, 

crucial  need  it  could  dt>  little  more  than -implore         Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  the  first 

the  States  for  funds  or  solicit  obedience  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  and  took  the 

orders  which  it  had  issued.    There  was  no  power  oath  of  office  on  30  April  1789.    Congress  had 

in  the  central  authority  to  collect  taxes  or  regu-  already  assembled  and  begun  important  tasks  of 

late  commerce.    Things  went  from  bad  to, worse  legislation.    There  waa  a  crying  need  for  rev- 

—  the    States    eyeing    each    Other    in    jealous  onue.  and  a  ttriff  bill  waa  soon  passed.     The 

scrutiny;  the  debt  of  the  Confederation  growing  government  waa  ouickly  put  into  working  order; 

larger,  while  the  Statea,  themselves  distressed,  tieceEsaiy   execntire    departments    were    estab- 

refused  to  furnish  the  needed  money;  England  Ush'ed;  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  tribunals 

refusing  with  some  cauM  to  surrender  the  west-  were  founded^    Washington  made  Thomas  Jef- 

em  ports  within  our  territory;  Spain  refusing  ferson  Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  Hamilton 

to  acknowledge  our  right  to  navigate  the  lower  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Henry  Knox 

Mississippi.      Washington     wrote,    "Something  Secretary  of  War.     The  first  two  represented 

must  be  done  or  the  fabric  will  fall,  for  it  cer-t  different  tendencies  in  American  life,  and  about 

tainly  is  tottering."    One  great  bond  of  union,  them  are  erystalliied  the  two  leading  parties  of 

one  fact  of  national  significance  needs,  however,  the  country ;   about  Hamilton  the  Federalists, 

to  be  mentioned.    By  1786  the  States  that  claimed  who  were  strong  supporters  of  his  policy,  and 

land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio,  about  Jei?erson  the  Republicans,  who  believed 

and  west  of  Pennsylvania  had  surrendered  their  that  Hamilton  was  intent  upon  establishing  mon- 

claims,  Connecticut  still  retaining  a  small  portion  arcbical  institutions.    Not  until  about  i^ga,  how- 

which  was  lon^  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  ever,  were  these  parties  really  organized,  and 

For  the  organization  of  this  domain.  Congress  the  word  organization  seems  hardly  applicable 

passed  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  one  of  the  Rrtat  to  the  political  parties  of  a  hundred  years  ago 

state  papers  of  American  history ;  it  provided  for  whea  .compared  with  those  of  the  present  time. 

temporary  governments,  for  the  final  admission  Jeffetson  had  faith  in  the  people  and  was  re- 

of  the  Territories  as  States,  and  for  the  per-  sponstve  .to  the  impulse  of  cfemocratic  America; 

manent  exclusion  of  slavery.  Hamilton  had  rare  talent  for  organization  and 

In  May  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  administration,  and  represented  the  conservative 

at  Philadelphia,  charged  with  the  duty  of  render-  forces  of  the  time.    The  Federahsts  advocated  a 

ing  "the   Federal   Constitution  adequate   to  the  broad  and  liberal   interpretation  of  the   Const!- 

exigencies  of  the  Union."    The  work  lasted  four  tution ;  the   Republicans  favored  a  Strict  inters 

months.      Its   product   was   the   Constitution   of  pretation,    fearing    that    the    FederalisK-  would 

the  United  States.     As  to  whether  the  conven-  make  use  of  their  power  to  injure  State  rights 

tiniJ'Should  disregard  instructions  and  proceed  or  ladifidual   liberty.     In.  the* determination   of 

to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  instead  of  altering  the    political  .  affiliations,    H^ilton's    finanoift^ 

the  Confederation,  there  waa  much  discussion,  policy. bad  mirh.  to  do.    He  advocated  thp  fund- 

tinaed  frojuentty  with  aqpmqny..  The  "large-t  i^B  |of.  the,  p^i^tifi  ,d«ht  wd  the  juisiimfMon  ,nf 
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Ac  SLite  debts  with  ibt  understanding  that  the  pointed  a  new  commission  and  succeeded  in 
creditors  sliould  be  paid  in  full.  He  also  pro-  coming  to  terms  with  France.  In  the  mean- 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  and  time  the  Federalists,  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
the  levying  of  an  excise  tax,  and  raising  ade-  excitement,  had  passed  two  measures  of  dan- 
qiEfe  revenue  by  a  tariff  so  arranged  as  to  offer  gerous  tendency — the  Sedition  Act  and  the 
also  support  to  American  manufactures.  All  o£  Alien  Act,  against  which  the  Republicans,  tinder 
these  measures  were  adopted,  and  he  thus  the  lead  of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  strongly  ijro- 
brought  to  his  support  the  holders  of  the  public  tested.  Virginia  drew  up  the  famous  Virginia 
debt  and,  as  a  rule,  the  commercial  and  more  resolutions  of  1758  and  1799,  which  were  the 
substantial  classes  in  the  community.  handiwork   of    Madison,   while   Kentucky   pre- 

The  difficulties  of  Washington's  first  admin-  aented  similar  resollitions,  portions  of  which 
Istraticm  centered  chiefly  in  domestic  affairs,  were  prepared  by  JefFerson.  These  documents 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  admin-  declared  a^inst  the  constitutionalitjr  of  the 
istration  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws;  the  Virginia  re  sol  u-. 
France,  and  for  the  next  20  years  American  lion  declared  that  in  case  of  a  plain  violation 
politics  and  interests  were  much  affected  by  of  the  Constitution  by  the  central  government, 
European  conditions.  The  Federalists,  on  the  the  State  was  "in  duty  bound  to  interpose";  is 
whole,  sympaihiied  with  England,  whereas  the  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799  it  was  an- 
Republicajis,  having  different  mdustrial  interests,  flounced  that  Nullification*  (q.v.)  was  the  right- 
were  more  inclined  to  sympathize  with  France,  ful  remedy.  To  explain  what  was  meant  by 
Difficulties  of  various  kinds  reached  their  climax  these  resolutions  would  require  much  more  space 
in  1794,  when  the  stability  of  the  government  than  the  present  article  allows,  and  we  must 
was  in  danger.  An  insurrection  against  the  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  there  wa» 
whiskey  tax  had  broken  out  in  western  Penn-  evident  peril  in  resolutions  which  purported  to 
sylvania ;  the  Indians  had  for  some  years  been  put  forth  the  opinion  of  a  State  as  over  against 
waging  war  10  the  northwest,  and  two  armies  that  of  the  national- government,  and  moreowr, 
sent  to  suppress  them  had  been  def2:^tedj  the  that  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  KenlucU-y 
English,  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  Genet,  were  used  in  later  years  to  support  a  more  ex- 
the  French  minister  'to  America,  had  been  treme  doctrine  of  State  sovereigBty,  nnllification. 
allowed  to  use  our  ports,  were  giving  evidences  and  secession. 

of  hostility  and  there  was  immment  danger  of  By  the  original  plan  for  choosing  a  President, 
war.  American  commerce  was  ill-used  by  the  the  electors  did  not  indicate  by  their  votea 
British,  who  were  not  willing  to  see  the  Ameri-  whether  they  were  voting  tat  President  or  Vice- 
cans  profitinK  by  the  contest  between  England  president:  they  simply  voted  for  two  persons. 
and  France.  These  serious  difficulties  were  In  1800  Jeilerson  and  Burr,  both  candidates  of 
finally  disposed  of  by  prompt  and  discreet  action  the  same  party,  receired  an  equal  number  of 
on  the  part  of  Waslungton's  government.  An  Toles,  and  it  was  for  some  time  uncertain  which 
army  sent  to  western  Pennsylvania  suppressed  would  be  chosen  President  The  House  of  Rep- 
the  insurrection:  General  Wayne  overwhelmed  resentatives.despitetheeffortsof  the  Federalists, 
the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers;  and  who  voted  for  Burr,  finally  elected  Jefferson* 
John  Jay,  despatched  as  a  special  envoy  to  Great  who  became  President  on  4  March  1801.  The 
Britain,  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty  which,  passage  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  prevented 
for  a  time,  reconciled  the  two  countries  and  did  the  recurrence  of  this  embarrassment.  Jefffir- 
something  to  allay  the  ill-feeling  that  had  been  son's  two  administrations  were  replete  with  im- 
near  bringing  on  open  war.  When  Washington's  porlant  events,  full  of  perpiexity  and  of  difficul- 
second  admmistration  ended,  the  government  tics.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
was  well  founded ;  there  were  strong  evidences  France  for  $13,000,000,  and  thus  America  became 
of  national  patriotism  and,  despite  the  high  de-  possessed  of  the  great  region  stretching  from 
gree  of  partisan  bitterness,  there  was  no  reason-  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the  summit  of  the 
able  ground  for  fear  that  the  country  would  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  Jefferson,  the  leader 
relapse  into  the  state  of  confusion  such  as  of  the  party  which  had  objected  to  the  broaid 
existed  eight  years  before.  and   liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 

John  Adams  was  the  second  President  of  the  did  more  by  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  to 
United  States.  Me  inherited,  as  his  chief  assure  nationalitv  and  the  continuance  of  broad 
trouble,  the  French  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jay  authority  in  the  United  States,  than  did  any  other 
treaty  and  with  the  way  in  which  the  United  President  between  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
States  had  received  France's  claims  to  speciat  ernment  and  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The  war, 
consideration.  The  French,  too,  were  not  consid-  which  was  still  waging  in  Europe  and  in  which 
erate  in  their  treatment  of  American  commerca  most  of  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  were 
Adams,  hoping  to  arrange  affairs  amicably,  sent  engaged,  presented  many  perplexing  problems 
a  commission  to  Paris  with  authority  to  treat  to  the  American  nation.  Our  merchantmen 
This  commission  was  treated  with  contumely  by  were  seized  on  the  ocean ;  our  sailors  were  im- 
the  Frenchmen  and  was  given  to  understand  pressed ;  our  cargoes  were  confiscated ;  and  in 
by  messengers  sent  from  Talleyrand  that  Amer-  general  America  was  treated  as  seemed  to  suit 
tea  must  fumisji  money  and  offer  bribes  if  she  the  needs  and  the  whima  of  England  and  France, 
would  have  her  interests  considered.  When  this  The  New-Ensrlanders,  on  the  whole,  sided  with 
story  was  told  in  the  United  States,  the  people  En^and,  or  believed,  ii  war  must  come,  that  a 
were  righteously  mdignant;  an  army  was  organ-  navy  should  be  built  tip  for  American  protec- 
ted, Washington  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  tion.  The  southern  hnd  wesiern  partisans  of 
troops,  hostile  eniragements  actually  occurred  TefFerson  were  more  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
t^tween  ships  of  the  two  countries  at  sea,  and  France,  -while  the  Prasfdent  himself,  averse  to 
it  was  fully  expected  that  war. would  ensua  war,  hoped  that  the-European  combatants  could 
Adams,  however,  liBtenln^ '  to  intimations '  thst  be  brought  to  their -senses  by'sema  system  or 
tanti  in  a  roWntiabovt-way  from  Talleyrand,  ap>  persua^on  or  peaceful. cQercion.    The  embargo 
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nieasim  of  1807  had  the  effect,  however,  of  in-  saner  views  of  national  power  wnd  duty.     In 

jurin^    American    commerce    and    threatening  1816,  forgetting  their  animosity  to  Hamilton's 

American  merchanta  with  ruin,  but  not  of  bring-  measures,  the  Republicans  enacted  a  protective 

ing  either  England  or  France  to  a  proper  ap-  tariff  law  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  second 

preciation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  America.  Bank  of  the  United  States.     There  was  in  the 

_     When  Jefferson  retired  from  the  presidency  country  at  large,  moreover,  a  strong  national 

in  rfog,  to  be  succeeded  by  Madison,  our  foreign  spirit,  a  feeling  of  national  strength  and  inde- 

relations  were  in  a  serious  condition;  and,  in  pendence,  itself  in  some  measure  the  effect  of 

spite  of  efforts  to  avoid  war  by  the  enforcement  the  war,  which  for  a  time  smothered  sectional 

of    non-mtercourse    measures    and    similar    ex-  jealousy  and  helped  to  awaken  patriotism.    The 

pedienis,  hostilities  finally  broke  ou^  war  being  period  is  also  of  interest  to  lawyers  as  well  as 

declared  against   Great   Bntain   m   June   1812.  to  students  of  politics,  as  a  time  when  a  number 

Ihe  causes  of  this  war  need  not  be  discussed  of  great  decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Supreme 

here  at  length.    It  is  snfficiwit  to  say,  as  we  Court,  giving,  as  it  were,  judicial  confirmation  to 

have  already  mtimated,  that  both  England  and  the   spirit   of  nationalism  that   was  otherwise 

France  had  been  ruUilesstv  disre^rdmg  the  most  manifest    John  Marshall,  the  chief  justice,  with 

Mlpable  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  that  ^n  able  bench  of  associates,  in  the  case  oi  Mc- 

the  time  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  new  Culloch  vs.  Maryland,  decided  that  a  State  could 

republic,  though  seeking  peace  and  unprepared  „„(  tax  a  Federal  agency,  and  that  the  Federal 

for  war,  needed  to  fight  at  least  one  of  the  Eu-  government  could  esUblish   a  corporation ;  and 

ropean  nations  ttat  had  been_doing  us  so  much  g,^  ^^^t  gave  expression  to  the  dStrine  of  im- 

injnry.    The   War  of  1812  is   not  one  which  ij^d  powers  whTch   Hamilton  had  enunciated 

appeals  to  the  enthusiasm,  or  unduly  arouses  the  ^    ^^^  before.    Near  the  same  time  decisions 

S?  th^' U^kll'^lf^r'^;?  ^tfn,"-  .lT''h,n°^7^  ^"^  '«"»ered  in  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  Lessee, 

of  the  United  States  were  not  weU  handled,  Cohens  w.  Virginia,  and  the  Dartmouth  Co? 

nor  was  there  evidence  of  noteworthv  general-  ^        case-all  of  great  significance  in  consUw- 

ship.    The  most  famous  battle  was  the  victory  jj  °_  1  i,jstorv  and  ia„ 

of  Jackson   over  the  British   at   New   Orleans,  of  7!,.t^m^nrtit,^l  in  !,.-r  A     ,        .  TW™, 

whiih  in  fart  was  fought  after  the  treaty  of  peace  ™?L"°i' ?l?°'*fl«  ?>V    "f  '"''ki™    J 

t,r.A  t<.™  tirZ-A    nittniint,  ^1  ^^..n.  ft.-  f.M.  roe  s  Stand  OH  thc  difficult  diplomitc  problcm  of 

was  not  known  on  this  side  or  the  water,    un     e„...i.    a ■.  -    ,.  .  .      _j  _/  »i.     .a l   .* 

the  seas  the  American  men-of-war  brought  credit  l?"'^.^™"^  .Tw'  a-  tt  WM,  fn^  . 
and  recognition  to  the  nation,  and  doiAtless  the  .^"J^"  '^■^n^„^^^'."±"'  w.^^vLt^w^^^' 
prowess  thown  by  American  captains  and  sea-  l2/^Z„^Lif.f  ^,?^^;.I,^™^l,n  1«,^^^ 
men  did  much  to  establish  the  iJnited  States  in  Y^.^f^^  ^""'^,1^  ^^  ^"'''  ™^  J 
the  eyes  of  the  European  world  as  a  nation  to  f."4  =^  >"8  »?  **>«  European  powers  confined 
be  mpected  and  to^e  treated  with  common  fe*°i'=^"  *^*  "f '™ '^^21'*"4-'u^^^^ 
courtesy.  In  fart  one  of  our  best-known  histo-  C'P'ea  were  none  of  ouraffair.  There  came, 
rians  d«lares  that  the  batde  between  the  Con-  Jowever,  evidences  of  an  intention  to  overcome 
stitution  and  the  Guerriire,  which  ended  in  the  t^^  "^^  .'^t"  /;"  *''"  ^■''«  "'  '"<  ?==?"■  *"*> 
total  destruction  of  the  British  frigate,  in  the  Monroe  issued  his  famous  message  of  1823.  an- 
K>urse  of  a  short  half-hour  raised  the  American  "ouncng  that  we  had  no  purpose  to  '"terfere 
nMion  into  the  position  of  a  first-class  power.  *'*.  European  affairs  but  that  on  ^e  other 
And  thus,  though  the  war  was  not  crowded  hand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
with  honors  for  American  arms,  and  though  Jp.wers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
the  Ueaty  of  Ghent  did  not  include  a  settlement  tf"^  hemisphere  would  be  considered  «as  danger- 
of  any  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  had  brought  '"^\^°  o^"'  P^a^e  and  safety." 
the  war  about,  the  United  States  had  done  lo  t^'^  era  of  good  feeling,'  characterued 
something  to  establish  itself;  there  was  no  by  nationalism  as  it  was  in  the  mam,  arose  a 
longer  danger  that  American  seamen  would  be  great  controversy  between  the  free  and  slave 
impressed  or  that  American  commerce  would  be  Sutes,  a  controversy  which,  as  Jefferson  said, 
treated  with  ruthless  disrespect  After  the  war  "rang  out  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night" ;  it  fore- 
was  over,  America  entered  on  a  long  period  of  told  sectional  animosity  and  strife.  When  the 
internal  development  ioT  the  most  part  alto-  Constitution  was  adopted,  slavery  existed  in 
gether  nnfretted  by  foreign  complications.  In  nearly  all  the  Stales,  but  was  gradually  disap- 
J817  James  Monroe  succeeded  Madison  ia  the  peating  in  the  North;  and  even  in  such  a  State 
presidency.  as  Virginia  there  was  strong  opposition  on  prin- 
Monroe's  administration  (1817-^5)  was  in  ciple  to  the  whole  system.  By  1820  slavery  was 
some  ways  uneventful,  but  it  was  not  for  that  practically  extinct  north  of  Maryland;  but  in 
reason  the  less  important  in  American  history,  the  meantime,  because  of  the  invention  of  the 
These  years  are  called  the  'era  of  good  feeling."  cotton-gin  and  the  development  of  textile  ma- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  much  bitter  feel-  chinery,  slave  labor  had  become  profitable  at  the 
ing,  (or  there  was  intense  rivalry  and  personal  South  and  the  black  population  had  much  in- 
antagonism  in  state  and  national  parties.  But  creased,  Virginia  statesmen  no  longer  cried  out 
by  1830  there  was  practically  only  one  party  in  against  the  system,  which  was  now  firmly  fast- 
existence,  for  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  to  ened  not  only  on  the  Southern  States  of  the  old 
the  war,  and  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  old  thirteen,  but  also  west  of  the  Appalachians  ia 
Teffersonian  party  had  had  the  effect  of  attract-  the  rich  and  fertile  country  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
mg  all  but  a  few  irreconcilables  mto  the  old  Jef-  Gulf.  The  climate  and  soi!  of  the  Southen 
fersonian  party,  which  was,  indeed,  in  most  re-  States  were  favorable  to  the  African  and  to  tiM 
epects,  Jeffersonian  no  longer.  The  young  and  industries  based  on  slave  labor ;  and  the  big  £Dt- 
Tigorous  West,  naturally  opposed  to  the  narrow  ton  plantation  became  the  significant  featora  of 
old-time  Federalism,  had  strengthened  the  Re-  Southern  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  goveni- 
publicau  party  and  helped  to  give  it  broader  and  ment  almost  no  cotton  was  grown  in  America  OC 
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exported  from  its  harbors;  in  1824  143,400,000  government  In  1816  alone  42,000  settlers  en- 
pounds  were  sent  abroad.  And  thus  the  South-  tered  Indiana.  In  six  years  Kentucky  more  than 
ern  Stales  were  grounded  on  a  system  of  labor  at  doubled  her  population,  and  Ohio  was  not  £ar 
variance  with  the  labor  system  of  the  free  North,  behind.  Almost  as  if  by  magic,  prosperous 
which,  in  its  turn,  had  l>een  extending  over  the  towns  appeared  where  but  a  short  time  before 
nountain  range  and  on  to  the  Mississippi,  filliiiK  there  had  been  nothing  but  forest  or  empty 
the  western  land  with  laborers  who  worked  with  prairie  land.  Before  the  Missouri  Ojmpromise, 
tbeir  own  hands  for  gain.  Two  different  indus-  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indian^  and  Illinois  had 
trial  systems  faced  each  other  across  the  waters  joined  the  Union  as  States.  And  yet  this  rapid, 
of  the  Ohio.  peopling  of  the  new  country  was  but  an  example. 

The  territory  of  Missouri  lay  in  the  path-  extreme,  perhaps,  but  typical  nevertheless,  of  the 
way  of  the  expanding  West.  Slavery  already  movement  that  was  characteristically  American 
existed  there,  but  when  the  people  asked  admis-  and  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the  great  West, 
sion  to  the  Union,  difficulties  arose.  The  South  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  in  less  than  100  years  from 
wished  to  have  Missouri  admitted  as  a  siavc  the  formation  of  the  Federal  government. 
State;  the  North,  not  averse  to  its  admission.  With  this  western  movement  came  certain 
desired  to  see  it  a  free  State.  The  South  political  acts  and  tendencies,  not  all  attributable 
needed  to  have  room  for  territorial  expansion,  solely  to  Western  influence,  and  yet  intelligible 
since  its  agricultural  system  was  ever  demand-  only  as  we  see  the  growth  of  the  country  and 
ing  virgin  soil  and  uesh  acres.  The  North  the  development  of  national  sentiment.  Already 
Tras  kuiwilling  to  see  a  new  stave  State  added  to  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  building  of  a  great 
the  Union,  and  many — it  is  dif&cult  to  say  how  national  highway  into  the  West.  This  at  first 
large  the  number  —  were  opposed,  on  principle,  the  South  had  not  opposed;  even  in  1816  Cal- 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  sections  were  houn^  moved  by  the  national  spirit  of  the  time, 
BOW  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  though  in  advocating  the  expenditure  of  money  for  in- 
the  North  had  outstripped  the  South  in  popula-  lertial  improvements,  exclaimed  in  the  House : 
tion.  In  the  House  at  Representatives  the  mem-  "Let  it  not  .  .  .be  forgotten — nay,  let  it 
bers  from  the  free  States  numbered  133,  while  forever  be  kept  in  mind — that  our  vastnesa 
from  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three-  exposes  us  at  the  same  time  to  the  worst  of 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  counted  as  a  basis  of  calamities,  dissension.  We  are  great  and  rapidly, 
representation,  there  were  only  90  members.  If  I  was  about  to  say  fearfully,  growing.  .  .  . 
the  South  was  to  maintain  itself  politically,  it  Good  roads  and  canals  will  do  much  to  unite 
needed  to  retain  or  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  us."  Ere  long  the  South  opposed  the  building 
Senate,  The  contest  over  the  admission  of  Mis-  of  roads  at  national  expense;  but  the  West 
eouri  was  long  and  bitter.  Before  it  was  con-  naturally  favored  making  means  of  access  to  the 
eluded,  Maine,  hitherto  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  East.  Henry  Clay  was  the  strong  advocate  of 
sought  admission,  and  the  application  at  once  internal  improvements;  and  from  him,  too,  a 
complicated  and  lightened  the  iwoblem.  The  Western  man  with  Western  interests,  came  the 
effort  to  admit  Missouri  with  a  restriction  pro-  demand  for  a  protective  tariff  and  the  "Amer- 
viding  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  slavery  ican  System."  New  England  at  first  objected  to 
within  its  limits  was  not  successful;  and  finally  the  tariff  as  a  check  to  its  commerce;  while  the 
it  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State;  the  act  provid-  South  was  not  averse  to  the  practice.  But  in 
ing  for  its  admission  stipiilated  that,  excepting  1824  the  northeastern  States  approved  protec- 
within  the  limits  of ,  the  new  State,  slavery  tion  and  the  South  opposed.  Each  section, 
should  not  exist  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  3ff,  North,  South,  and  West,  was  coming  to  an  ap- 
'in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  preciation  of  what  seemed  its  economic  interesL 
United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana.*  The  cotton  States,  given  up  to  agriculture  and 
This  was  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  raising  of  a  great  staple,  much  of  which 
(q.v.).  Maine  was  admitted,  and  the  Senate  was  exported,  naturally  objected  to  a  tariff 
was  still  evenly  divided  between  the  sections,  which  seemed  to  be  a  burden  on  their  industry 
Even  more  plamly  than  before,  the  Union  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  and  corn- 
composed  of  two  series  of  States,  differing  one  inercial  North.  In  l8z8  the  so-called  "tariff  of 
from  the  other  in  industrial  practices,  in  social  abominations'  was  passed,  a  measure  which  ih 
as  well  as  economic  habits  that  were  likely  to  tnany  ways  merited  its  name.  This  aroused 
beget  misunderstandings  and  to  develop  antag-  strong  Southern  opposition  and  ushered  in  a 
onisms.  There  was  really  a  division  of  the  course  of  argument  and  protest  against  the 
national  domain  between  the  two  systems.  action  and  assumption  of  the  national  govem- 

The  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  only  ment,  which,  with  some  variation,  continued  as 

18  i^ears  after  the  vast  region  between  the  Mis-  occasion  demanded  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 

sissippi  and  the  mountains  was  purchased  from  War. 

Napoleon,  is  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  growth  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1828,  began  to 

of  the  United  States.     When  the  Constitution  issue  argument  and  objection  to  the  exercise  of 

was  adopted,  only  a  few  thousand  people  had  what  it  deemed  unwarranted  authority  by  the 

found  their  way  over  the  Appalachians;  by  1810  central   government,   and   by   1833   the   theories 

there  were  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  Mis-  were  formulated  on  which  were  to  rest  nullifica- 

sissippi  basin.    Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  tion  and  the  attempted  secession  of  later  years. 

had  been  admitted  as  States.    At  the  outbreak  The  principles  set  forth  by  South  Carolina  were 

of  the  War  of  1812,  Louisiana  came  into  the  brilliantly  announced  by  Hayne  in  the  "great 

Union,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  in  the  period  debate"  with  Webster  in  the  Senate  in   183a. 

of  industrial  reorganization  that  ensued,  thous-  Webster's  eloquent  sentences  defending  the  Con- 

ands  flocked  into  the  western  region,  peopling  stitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  made 

the  wilderness,  clearing  the  forest  lor  farms  and  deep  impression  on  the  people  of  the  North;  the 

plantations,  building  villages,  establishing  civil  inspiring  oration,  read  ui  many  households,  put 
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into  words  for  those  unlearned  in  the  law  fmida- 

mental  notions  as  10  the  character  of  tlie  Union  .      .   __    _._    ..,.._    _ _ 

and  the  government.  Hayne's  able  speech  made  acclaim  as  the  man  of  the  people,  came  a  strong 
no  small  impression  at  the  South;  and  yet,  when  Western  aggresstve  spirit;  and  with  him, 
South  Carolina,  two  years  later,  sought  to  put  too,  the  spoils  syslem,  which  was  partly  a  fron- 
into  practice  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty,  tier  denial  of  the  need  of  expert  service,  partly  a 
many  of  the  Southern  States  declared  her  theor-  sordid  desire  for  place,  partly  a  protest  against 
ies  unsound  and  revolutionary.  The  full  theory  an  official  class  which  some  vaguely  thought  on- 
©f  state  soTercijiity  and  the  doctrine  of  nullifi-  democratic.  Jackson  was  naturally  opposed  to 
cation  was  put  forward  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  national  bank,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
exhibited  in  the  State  papers  of  South  Carolina  first  term  of  service  came  (1832)  3  great  eontro- 
in  declaring  null  and  void  within  its  limits  the  versy  over  the  reeharteriog  of  that  institution, 
new  tariff  of  1832,  which  had  been  passed  in  whose  corporate  existence  was  to  end  in  183& 
place  of  the  'abominable"  act  of  four  years  be-  A  bill  for  rechartering  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
fore.  Reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  Calhoun's  dent  The  followers  of  Clay  denounced  the  veto, 
theories,  which  were  not  improved  in  the  30  declared  it  usurpation,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
years  that  elapsed  before  they  were  tested  on  the  pie  at  the  polls,  only  to  be  once  more  defeated, 
battle-field,  amount  to  this :  The  Union  was  a  The  next  year  Jackson  decided  that  the  gov- 
union  of  States,  the  Constitution  not  a  law  hut  emment  moneys  should  no  longer  be  deposited 
an  agreement  between  States ;  each  State,  being  in  the  national  bank,  and  this,  the  famous  "re- 
possessed of  sovereign  authority,  must  have  the  moval  of  the  deposits,"  was  the  occasion  of 
ultimate  right  to  judge  as  to  the  validity  of  laws  great  excitement  in  Congressional  circles  and  of 
passed  by  the  national  government;  an  attempt  much  recrimination  in  political  oratory.  But 
to  enforce  a  law  declared  null  by  a  sovereign  Jackson's  cause,  wise  or  unwise,  was  successful ! 
State  would  justify  the  State's  retiring  from  the  the  bank  was  not  rechartered,  and  the  State 
Union.  These  principles  Calhoun  declared  con-  banks  continued  for  some  years  to  hold— when 
stitutional  and  preservative,  not  destructive.  The  they  did  not  lose — the  national  funds,  which 
attempt  of  South  Carolina  to  nullify  the  law  of  were,  at  a  later  time,  transferred  to  the  inde- 
1833  and  prevent  its  enforcement  was  in  part  pendent  treasury.  The  State  banks  meanwhile, 
successfuL  Andrew  Jackson,  the  President,  a  stimulated  bj;  a  lust  for  federal  deposits,  grew 
Western  man  without  sectionalism,  announced  surprisingly  in  number,  though  their  available 
that  the  Union  must  be  preserved  and  was  ready  capital  and  special  holdmgs  did  not  correspond- 
to  subdue  rebellion  by  force.  But  after  delay  ingly  increase.  The  crude  treatment  ot  the  deli- 
and  much  discussion,  Congress  passed  two  bills,  cate  matter  of  finance,  a  treatment  not  unnatural 
one  a  force  bill,  the  other  providing  for  the  for  a  frontiersman,  maj;  have  had  some  influence 
gradual  diminution  of  the  tariff  rates  in  the  in  bringing  on  the  panic  of  1837.  which  ensued 
course  of  the  succeeding  10  years.  South  Caro-  as  Van  Buren,  Jackson's  successor,  took  the 
lina  withdrew  her  nullification  ordinance;  if  she  presidential  chair.  Van  Buren,  as  Jackson's 
had  not  won  all,  she  had  given  an  example  of  heir,  had  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  hard  times 
what  bold  assertion  might  accomplish.  that  followed ;  hut  in  fact  the  financial  disasters 
■  Before  speaking  further  of  the  events  of  were  deep-rooted  and  were  an  inevitable  conse- 
Jackson's  administration  (1829-37)  into  which  quence  of  the  wild  speculation  that  had  been  in 
the  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  of  Southern  vogue  for  years,  during  which  men,  otherwise 
objection  have  led  us,  we  should  return  to  the  not  devoid  of  sense,  bought  wild  land  with  reek- 
movement  which  caused  the  election  of  Jackson  less  confidence  in  immediate  rise  in  value,  and 
and  accounts  for  sOme  of  the  problems  of  his  plotted  towns  00  paper  as  if  intention  would  by 
time,  in  1824  there  were  four  presidential  can-  force  of  sheer  desire  transmute  wishes  into 
didates,  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  wealth,  For  three  years  and  more  the  country 
Jackson  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Quiney  Adams  suffered  the  pangs  of  commercial  depression  and 
of  Massachusetts.  Crawford  was  the  "regular*  of  course  in  1840  elected  a  Whig  as  President- 
candidate,  but  no  one  received  a  majority  of  the  William  Henry  Harrison,  like  Jackson  a  <ron- 
electorat  vote,  though  Jackson  had  more  votes  tiersman,  whose  hinnble  log-cabin  was  set  up  as 
than  any  other.  The  House,  on  which  the  choice  a  symbol  of  true,  simple  Americanism,  as  over 
devolved,  elected  Adams,  partly  because  of  the  against  the  luxurjr  of  Van  Buren,  who  was 
influence  of  Clay;  and  there  was  at  once  an  out-  charged  with  habits  of  obnoxious  aristocracy, 
cry,  heightened  when  Clay  became  Secretary  of  The  Whigs  had  indeed  taken  a  shaft  from  the 
State,  that  a  corrupt  bargain  had  been  made  be-  Democratic  quiver,  and  the  thousands  that  gath- 
tween  Clay  and  Adams.  It  was  said,  too,  that  ered  at  the  mass-meetings  to  shout  for  'Old 
the  will  of  the  people  had  been  violated  by  the  Tip,*  as  Harrison  was  called,  were  living  proof 
failure  to  elect  Jackson.  The  frontier  general,  that  the  day  had  gone  by  when  the  Whigs,  even 
therefore,  "Old  Hickory,*  a  downright  man  of  in  conservative  New  England,  could  look 
primitive  instincts  and  native  keenness,  was  askance  at  the  Democrats  as  just  a  little  below 
chosen  in  1828  as  a  popular  representative.  The  the  proper  social  standard.  For  this  the  election 
National  Republicans,  who  were  now  led  by  of  1840,  a  time  of  shout  and  doggerel  verse,  of 
Oay,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  were  known  assertive  and  empty  oratory,  deserves  notice  in 
as  Whigs,  a  name  adopted  as  a  protest  against  our  political  annals.  It  marks  the  final  disap- 
thc  high-handed  methods  of  Jackson.  TTie  pearance  of  any  pretense  on  the  part  of  either 
Democratic-Republicans,  shouting  for  Jackson  political  party  to  stand  above  and  aloof;  it 
and  victory,  were  soon  known  as  Democrats,  marks  assuredly  the  time  when  the  anirit  of  con- 
The  party  continued  for  years  to  hold  the  confi-  fident  Jacksonian  democracy  was,  in  politics  art 
dence  and  win  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  least,  the  settled  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  fron- 
Except  at  two  elections,  from  1828  until  tier,  "the  most  American  part  of  America,"  had 
1B60.  the  Democrats  were  successful  in  elect-  completed  its  eonaneat  of  the  whole. 
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-  The  Jacksoaian  period  descires  a  word  dls-  the  dredging  of  rivers  and  harbors,  sometimes 
sociatcd  from  political  maneuver.  It  was  a  matters  of  diplomatic  concern;  but  underneath 
time  of  physical  and  economic  growth.  New  in-  everythinfr,  though  it  did  not  always  come  to 
ventions  fonnd  application  in  industry  and  multi-  the  surface,  was  slavery  and  the  divergence  of 
plied  the  products  of  labor.-  New  channels  and  North  and  South,  In  1836  Texas  became  inde- 
new  methods  of  transportation  were  put  into  pendent  of  Mexico  and  asked  for  admission  into 
use.  When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  182S,  the  Union.  Her  separate  existence  was  reeog- 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  niied  by  sending  a  minister  from  Washington ; 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  steamboat,  first  used  but  there  was  for  a  time  no  serious  movement 
just  before  the  War  of  1812,  had  been  ofira-  for  annexation.  In  1840  Harrison  and  Tyler 
mense  importance  in  building  up  the  West,  were  chosen  as  President  and  Vice-president. 
where  the  river  system  was  especially  aJepted  Hanison  died  soon  after  the  inauguration 
^o  the  flal-bottomed  steamers;  but  before  1840  (1841).  Tyler,  though  elected  on  a  Whig  ticket, 
steamships  werecrossing  the  ocean, offering  facil-  was  by  traming  and  predilection  really  more  in 
ities  for  the  great  tide  of  European  immigration,  sympathy  with  the  tendencies  of  the  Democratic 
The  first  steam  locomotive  built  in  the  United  par^  than  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  He  did 
States  was  bnih  in  1&5 ;  in  1840  there  were  not  participate  with  the  Whig  leaders  in  their 
nearly  3,000  nliles  of  railroad  in  operation.  The  movement  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  regard  to  a 
emigration  to  the  Wert  went  on  at  a  rate  more  new  tariff  and  a  new  bank;  and  before  the  end 
marvelous  than  before;  population  pushed  on  Of  the  term  he  had  installed  Calhoun  as  his 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  while  such  States  as  secretary  of  state.  An  effort  to  bring  Texas  into 
llhnois  doubled  and  redoubled  their  population,  the  Union  had  now  begun,  but  a  treaty  prepared 
and  the  little  cluster  of  hamlets  near  the  head  «f  to  attain  that  end  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Lake  Michigan  began  Its  rdpid  growth' into  the  In  1844  the  Whigs  nominated  Clay;  the  Demo- 
big,  teeming  city  of  Chicago.  In  intellectual  Snd  crata,  Polk  of  Tennessee,  Polk's  adherents 
moral  lines  the  American  people  were  awake,  shouted  for  the  tariff  of  1842  and  demanded  the 
New  works  of  literature  were  wi'itten;  new  'reannexalion  of  Texas,"  referring  by  these 
movements  for  public  improvement  and  reform  well-chosen  words  to  the  fact  that  by  thtf  treaty 
were  undertaken;  and  with  thestf  manifestations  of  Spain  in  1819  we  had  aorrendered  our  claim 
of  the  humanitarian  sentiment  was  a  tendency,  to  the  land  beyond  the  Sabine.  The  Liberty 
too,  toward  ideals,  toward  'soaring  away,"  as  party,  taking  a  strong  stand  against  slavery, 
Carlyle  wrote  Emerson,  "after  ideas,  beliefs,  cast  a  much  larger  vote  than  four  years  before. 
Tcvelations,  and  such  like,  into  perilous  alti~  Polk  was  elected ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
tndes."  election,  the  gloom  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  en- 

Wben  such  a  spirit  was  abroad,  when  men  thusiasm  of  tneir  successful  opponents,  the  an- 
were  planning  reforms  and  taking  a  new  out-  nexation  of  Texas  was  consummated  (1845); 
look  on  life,  it  was  natural  that  some'  one  should  The  new  State  was  brought  in,  not  by  a  treaty  as 
protest  against  slavery.  Garrison  founded  the  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and 
'Liberator'  at  Boston,  and  demanded  the  im-  Florida,  but  by  virtue  of  a  joint  '  resolution 
mediate  abolition  of  slavery.  The  American  amhorhing  the  President  to  invite  Texas  to 
Emancipation  Society  was  soon  formed.  The  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Texas  was  a 
extreme  abolitionist,  denouncing  sTave-holdinK  as  slave  State;  her  admission  into  the  Union  had 
■  crime,  would  consider  no  means  to  the  end  he  been  Tehementlj'  opposed  by  many  Northern 
desired,  but  insisted  on  the  freedom'  of  the  people  because  it  increased  slave  territory  and 
blacks.  Soon  be  was'  proclaiming  fh«  Conaii-  strengthened  the  hold  of  slavery  on  the  land, 
tution  as  "a  covenant  with  death  and,  an  agree-  Diificulties  soon  ensued,  for  Mexico  was  quite 
meot  with  hell,"  and  ennomicing  that  he  would  unwilling  to  surrender  all  the  lerritoty  Texas 
have  no  dealings'  or  political  comtmmioij  with  danned  as  hers  and  whidi  we  jmrported  to  have 
slavenawners.  The  South,  wrought  up  to  a  made  our  own.  The  new  State  claimed  all 
strange  pitch  of  excitertwnt,  acted  with  indis-  the  land  from  the  old  southwest  boundary  of 
cretion ;  at  least  Its  volabte  representatives  were  the  Union  to  the  Rio  Grande  River.  An  effort 
indiscreet  enough;  for  the  abditjonisls  were  to  support  the  claim  of  Texas  involved  us  in 
but  a  handful,  and  nothing  served  -so  well  to  war' with  Mexico,  a  war  which  was  not  distaste- 
brrngr  them  into  notice  and  nltiniately  to  give  ful  to  Polk,  who  hoped  it  could  soon  be  ended 
the  antislaveiT  eause  Standing  as  the  vehement  find  that  as  a  result  he  could  obtain  the  far 
denunciation  by  the  a^utheriTmen  in  Congress.  West  stretching  away  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Worst  of  all  tor  the  South,  as  it  soon  proved,  war  (May  1846-Fehruary  1848)  was  a  long 
effort  was  made  to  strangle  free  speech  in  Con-  triumph  'for  Arherican  arms,  longer  than  Polk 
gress  and  to  check  the  right  6i  petition,  an  could  have  wished,  but  triumphant  none  the 
effort  which  resulted  naturally  in  3  heated  dis-  less.  In  September  1847,  General.  Scott  entered 
cussion  whenever  the  forbidden  subject  was  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  next  February  was 
mentioned,  and  increased  by  many  thousands  the  signed  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  by 
number  of  antislavery  petitions  demanding  aboHi  which  the  United  States  secured  the  land  west- 
tion  in  the  District  of  Colufobia,  or  like  mea-  ward  to  the  ocean,  and  promised,  besides  as- 
sures. Finally  thecagpolicy  was  abandoned,  but  anming  certain  claims,  to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,0001 
It  had  accomplished  an  object  the  reverse  frcrm  There  were  thus  added  to  the  expanding  repub- 
that  intended.  By  1840  an  antislavery  party,  the  lie,  if  we  include  Texas  as  the  fruit  of  the  war. 
Liberty  party,  was  in  (he  field,  and  the  political  about  8?s/'oo  square  miles.  In  the  meantime 
movement  which  ended  with  the  election  of  i860  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  been  signed. 
was  begna  The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon 

Soon   after   1840  arose   interesting  questions  tountry    south    of    the   49th    parallel    was   thus 

from  which  trouble  nllimately  came.     Sometimes  made  secure.     In  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 

tariff  and  financra!   problems  were  Under,  dis-  something  like  45,000  square  miles  —  the  south- 

rasrion,  BOtnetitnes  interhal  improvements  and  e^  portion  of  what  became  the  terriMries  «f 
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New  Mexico  and  Arizona — were  added  to  the  organiW  m   territories  without  restriction  af 

national  domain.  to  slavety.    In  thiE  compromise  many  lioped  to 

But  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  new  see  an  end  to  sectional  bitterness,  but  ia  vain. 

West  immediately  u&hered  in  new  difficulties.  Before  the  compromise  was  passed,  Taylor  died 

£ven  before  the  war  was  over  there  had  come  and   was  succeeded  by  Fillmore.    For  a!  time 

up  in  Congress  the  EO-(^ed  Wilmot  Proviso,  indeed,  tliere  seemed  to  come  a  lull  in  the  storm, 

the  purpose  of  which  was  to  exclude  slavery  and  men  breathed  more   freely.    Both   of  the 

from  any  land  acquired  from  Mexico.    In  thB  leading  parties  in  the  election  of  i8sa  announced 

election  of   1848  General   Lewis   Cass  of  Mich-  their  adherence  —  one  may  say  devotion  —  to  the 

igan,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  opposed  by  compromise  as  a  settlement  of  the  slavery  ques- 

Gencral  Taylor  of  Louisiana,  one  of  tilt  heroes  tion.    The    Free-soilers    did    not    yield    their 

of   the   war.     The    Free-soil    party    (q.v.J,   the  ground,   but   they  cast   fewer   votes   than   four 

successors  of  the  Liberty  party,  preEented  Van  years  before.    Franklin  Fierce,  the  Democratic 

fiuren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  their  catl-  candidate,  was   chosen;   General   Scott,  his  op- 

didales.    They   believed   that   Congress   was   le-  ponent,  received  only  42  electoral  votes  out  of 

gaily  bound  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  total  296. 

having,  as  they  said,  'no  more  right  to  make  a  £ut  the  cause  of  free  soil  was  nearer  consum~ 
slave  than  to  make  a  king."  Of  these  parties,  mation  than  ever,  for  the  direful  subject  of 
the  first  two  did  not  proclaim  definite  opinions  slavery  could  not  be  compromised  away.  Efforts 
as  to  slavery.  Cass  had,  however,  already  an-  to  enforce  the  fugitive-slave  law  met  with  re- 
nounced that,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  of  the  sistance  in  some  parts  of  the  North,  and  the 
territories  should  settle  their  domestic  a^airs  smuggling  of  the  blacks  by  the  Underground 
for  themselves,  a  doctrine  which  was  later  Railroad  went  on  more  briskly  and  i^eerily 
formulated  as  the  doctrine  of  "popular  sov-  than  ever.  And  then  came  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
ereignty."  The  Whigs  as  a  party  were  not  op-  bill  (q.v.),  introdiiced  by  Senator  Stephen  A, 
posed  to  slavery;  they  counted  on  Southern  sup-  Douglas  (q.v.)  of  Ilhnois,  and  defended  with  all 
port  and  sympathy ;  but  many  of  their  Northern  the  vigor  and  vehemence  of  which  he  was  master, 
adherents, 'the  conscienc!  Whigs,*  were  strongly  It  was  passed  in  1834,  and  the  notion  that 
opposed  to  extension  of  the  system.  The  ex-  compromise  had  cast  a  permanent  benign  in- 
treme  pro  slavery  element  in  thei  country  believed  fluence  over  the  nation  was  shattered.  The 
that  Congress  coald  not  rightfully^  prohibit  the  bill  provided  for  the  organization  of  two  terri- 
Southem  slave-owner  from  moving  into  the  tories  in  land  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
national  domain  with  his  human  diattels  and  Missouri  act  of  a  generation  before,  and  both 
holding  them  there  as  his  own.  Taylor  was  of  them  north  of  36°  30'.  The  Missouri  corn- 
elected;  the  Fcee-soilers,  no  longer  an  insignifi-  promise  was  repealed  and — -in  accordance  with 
cant  faction,  polled  over  290,000  popular  votes  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty — slavery 
and  held  the  balance  of  power  in  some  of  the  was  to  exist  in  the  territories  or  be  excluded  as 
States,  actually  casting  more  votes  in  New  York  the  people  of  the  territories  might  determine. 
than  the  Democrats.  For  many  Northern  people,  willing  to  acquiesce 

There  were  by  this  time  many  plain  mani-  in  the  compromises,  which  they  hoped  had  set- 
festations  of  the  growing  estrangement  between  tied  all  disput^  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was 
the  sections.  There  was  indulgence  in  charges  a  rude  awakening.  The  Republican  party  was 
and  countercharges.  The  South  complained  of  formed,  absorbing  the  Free-soilers,  winning  new 
the  escape  of  slaves,  the  North  of  the  Southern  adherents  to  the  antislavery  caus^  and  protest- 
effort  to  extend  slavery  and  of  the  existence  ing  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re-  territories.  In  the  autumn  elections  of  1854  this 
ligious  denominations  began  to  divide  along  party  made  a  showing  of  remarkable  strength, 
sectional  lines,  and  there  were  still  other  evi-  but  in  iSsti  the  Democrats  were  once  more  suc- 
dences  that  in  many  respects  the  Union  was  cessful,  placing  James  Buchanan  in  the  presi- 
legal^  political,  and  formal,  that  harmony  was  dential  cliair.  Only  one  national  party  ^  re- 
passmg  away.  And  ^et,  though  perhaps  the  mained;  the  support  of  Fremont,  the  Republican 
Southern  people  were  m  large  measure  united  in  candidate,  was  practically  altogether  from  the 
defense  of  slavery,  the  great  body  of  men  at  Northern  Slates. 

the    North   were  not   ready  to   act   in   unison  From  this  time  on  there  was  little  peace, 

in  opposition  to  slavery  or  its  extension.    Not  In  1857  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred 

yet  couid   the   Free-soil   party   come   near   con-  Scott  WJ.  Sandford,  declared  that  Congress  had 

trolling  either  house  of  Congress.    In  the  South  no   right   to  exclude  slaven*  from  the  public 

the  radical  element  had  begun  to  taik'of  seces-  domain.    In  1858  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  series 

eion.    Soon  after  the  election  of  1848  several  of  debates  with  Douglas,  while  both  were  candi- 

matters   demanded  immediate   attention.     Cali-  dates  for  election  to  the  Senate,  disclosed,  with 

fomia,  where  gold  had  been  discovered,  was  pitiless    logic    and    with    plain,    unembellished 

being   rapidly  peopled ;   the   inhabitants    formed  phrase,   the   incongruity   between   popular    sov- 

a  constitution  excluding  slavery  and  asked  ad-  ereignty  and  slavery.    If  the  Supreme  Court  was 

mission  to  the  Union.     Some  form  of  territorial  right,    the    slavery    issue   could    no    longer    be 

government  was  needed  for  portions  of  the  West,  avoided  by  adhering  to  the  notion  that  the  people 

and  some  answer  must  be  made  to  the  demand  of  the  territories  couid  exclude  slavery  it  they 

for  abolition   of  slavery  in  the  District  and  to  chose;  they  could  not  lawfully  exclude  an   in- 

the  complaints  of  the   South.     Henry   Clay  in-  stitution  that  had  the  lawful  right  to  exist  within 

troduced  into  Congress  a  series  of  propositions  their  limits.    Lincoln  thos  inserted  the  wedge 

which  furnished  the  foundation  for  the  compro-  that  split  the  Democratic  party.     In   1859  John 

mise  of    185a    California  came   in   as   a    free  Brown    (q.v.),  with  some  ill-defined  hopes  of 

State;    the    slave-trade    was  ■  abolished    in    the  doing  service  to  the  slaves  further  embittered 

District  of  Columbia;   a  rigorous  fugitive-slave  the  South  by  invading  Virginia.    The  Sout}iertl 

Jaw  waa  passed;  New  Mexico  and  Utah  wete  people,  inspired  by  fear  of  a  servile  revolt,  wert 
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aronsed  to  great  indigiutioD,  and  the  Horthern  fore  tbem.  In  July  1S63,  Vicktburg  surrendered 
abolitionUtfl,  with  whom  were  classed  all  Re-  to  Grant.  Shortly  after  the  Cimfederates  in- 
nublicans,  were  accused  of  plotting  Bgainst  flirted  decisive  defeat  on  the  Uniem  forces  under 
Southern  lafety.  The  time  was  near  at  band  Rosecrans  at  Cbickaiuauga.  In  the  autumn  the 
when  only  blows,  not  words,  couid  settle  the  victory  at  Chattanooga,  where  Grant,  ably  Eup- 
great  question  at  issue  between  the  sections,  ported  by  Hooker,  Thomas,  and  Sherman,  over- 
daily  growing  more  hostile.  In  i860  Abraham  whelmed  the  Confederate  forces,  waa  a  crushing 
Lincoln  was  chosen  President;  the  Republicans  blow  for  the  Southern  cause  west  of  the  Ap- 
were  successful,  and  South  Carolina  began  prep-  palachians.  The  next  year  Sherman  entered 
arations  for  setting  herself  up  as  a  swarate  na-  upon  an  ag^essivc  campaign,  taking  Atlantu  and 
tion.  State  after  State  at  the  South  adopted  then  marching  through  Georgia  to  the  sea.  But 
ordinances  of  secession.  Through  the  winter  of  in  the  east  difficulties  seemed  to  multiply  in  the 
i86o~t  there  was  little  opposition  to  the  movii-  early  years,  Robert  E.  i*e  of  Virginia,  aided 
ment  Even  many_  Northem  men,  strongly  by  staff  commanders  like  Jackson  and  Long- 
antislavery  in  sentiment,  doubted  the  wisdom  street,  seemed  for  a  time  absolutely  invincible^ 
of  "pinning*  one  section  to  the  other  by  bay-  Successful  in  defeating  McClellan  in  the  Penin- 
onets.  Attempts  at  compromise  —  the  Peace  sular  campaign  of  1863,  Lee  soundly  whipped 
Convention,  Sie  Crittenden  resolutions — were  Pope  near  Bull  Rim  the  same  year.  Driven 
failures.  Lincoln,  a  man  almost  unknown  to  the  bai^  from  Maryland  by  McClellan,  who  attacked 
great  body  of  the  nation,  paid  close  attention  to  him  at  Antietam,  he  defeated  Bumside  at  Fred' 
the  events  of  the  winter,  and  when  he  took  ericksburg,  and  Hooker  the  next  spring  (May 
the  oath  of  office  in  March  1861,  spoke  firmly.  1863)  at  Chancel  lor  sville,  and  with  a  victorioui 
He  asserted  the  illegality  of  secession,  and  dc-  army  marched  boldly  into  Pennsylvania,  where 
clared  that  the  Union  was  unbroken  and  the  he  was  repulsed  by  Meade  at  Gettysburg.  The 
laws  must  be  executed.  next  year  Grant,  the  victorious  Western  leader, 
War  began  when  the  Confederate  forces  fired  taking  command  in  person  of  the  Eastern  army, 
on  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Lincoln  began  his  fearful  "hammering"  and  led  his  men 
called  for  75,000  volunteers,  and  there  was  im-  to  ultimate  victory.  Lee  eurrendered  at  Appo* 
mediate  response  at  the  North.  Events  now  mattox  9  April,  and  the  Confederacy  collapsed 
moved  rapidly.  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Vir-  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  energy  of  the  free 
ginia,  and  Tennessee  were  soon  out  of  the  North  seemed  unabated;  the  South  had  been 
Union,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  unable  to  supply  Lee,  Its  great  commander, 
Missouri,  border  States  with  slavery,  did  not  with  men  and  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  the 
join  the  Confederacy.  On  19  AprU  Lincoln  enormous  weight  of  Northem  arms,  when 
declared  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast.  On  wielded  by  a  general  of  the  first  order. 
13.  May  England  proclaimed  her  neutrality.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  North  had  over 
Richmond,  Virginia,  bad  become  the  capital  of  1,000,000  men  in  arms ;  the  loss  in  battle  and  by 
the  Confederacy,  and  at  the  North  rose  the  cry,  disease  had  been  great, —  not  far  from  300,000 
*0n  to  Richmond  I'  The  complete  defeat  of  men.  The  Southern  loss  was  presumably  not 
the  Union  forces  at  Bull  Run  21  July  1861,  much  less.  The  expenditure  of  wealth  had  like- 
revealed  to  the  North  the  ma^itude  of  the  task  wise  been  enormous ;  in  fact,  the  real  loss  is 
undertaken.  The  South  had  in  some  ways  the  mcakulable,  for  no  one  could  even  estimate  what 
advantage  at  the  outset,  for  the  North  was  the  the  South  had  given  iro.  When  the  war  ended, 
invader,  and  the  South  defending  its  own  soil,  the  national  debt  was  |2,8so,ooo,ooo ;  and  in  the 
The  task  of  conquering  a  country  as  large  as  the  four  years  nearly  $800,000,000  had  been  raised  by 
Confederacy  was  enormous.  Moreover,  during  taxation.  The  expense  of  the  war  of  defeating 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  Southern  armies  the  Confederacy  was  increased  by  the  hesitation 
were  more  ably  led  and  there  was  less  confusion  of  the  government  to  resort  to  adequate  taxation 
of  counsels,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  one  of  the  most  and  tjy  the  issue  of  legal-tender  paper,  a  mea- 
skiiful  generals  of  history,  and  not  till  the  war  sure  possibly  justified  by  political  considerations. 
was  more  than  half  finished  did  the  North  find  In  July  1864,  gold  touched  ^$,  and  this  meant 
Grant,  Sherman,  McPherson,  Sheridan  as  the  an  excessive  price  for  other  commodities,  which 
equals  of  Lee  and  his  efficient  lieutenants.  But,  were  in  the  long  run  paid  for  in  good  money. 
In  the  long  run,  the  North  was  destined  to  sue-  On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  the 
ceed  because  it  was  stronger,  because  in  the  national  bank  system  by  the  acts  of  February 
contest  for  supremacy  between  free  and  slave  l86j,  and  of  June  1864,  greatly  facilitated  the 
bbor  the  South  had  been  hopelessly  beaten;  government's  control  of  the  national  resources. 
and  thus  the  contest  on  the  battlefield  but  made  At  the  be^nning  it  was  not  thought  at  the 
plain  with  arms  what  the  economic  forces  had  North  that  the  war  was  a  war  against  slavery, 
already  accomplished.  The  North  had  more  In  July  i86i.  Congress  declared  *'the  war  is  not 
men,  more  wealth,  more  vigor  to  put  into  the  prosecuted  ...  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
conflict  The  South,  raising  cotton,  which  was  quest  .  .  ,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
indispensable  to  the  Industrial  interests  of  Eu-  throwing  .  .  ,  the  rights  or  established 
rope,  hoped  and  expected  European  intervention,  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  .  .  .  main- 
hut  did  not  secure  it  The  belligerent  rights  tain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
of  the  Confederacy  were  recognized,  but  iU  Sep-  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
arate  independent  existence  was  not  The  coast  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
of  the  Southern  States  was  declared  In  a  state  paired.*  But  in  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
of  blockade,  an4  the  Federal  Government  be-  slavery  was  doomed  to  fall.  Foreign  opinion 
Ban  the  enormous  task  not  only  of  fighting  on  and  radical  Republicanism  alike  demanded  its 
thebattle-field,  but  of  surrounding  and  strangling  destruction.  Whatever  might  be  said  to  the 
the  uprising  against  its  authority.  In  the  west  contrary,  slavery  had  caused  the  war.  On  23 
the  Northem  armies  though  not  always  sue-  Sept  1863,  Lincoln  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
cessful,  pushed  the  Southera  forces  slowly  be-  Emancipation,   declaring  free  all  persons  held 
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as  slaves  within  any  Slate  or  paxts  of  St:ites  in  which  the  South  was  to  be  loaked  on  as  con* 

which  the  people  should  be  in  rebellioa  the  fol-  quered  territory  and  treated  as  such  by  Consress. 

lowing   I   January.      But   the    Proclamation   o{  Members  of  Congress  were  not  ready  to  turn  the 

Emancipation   was   a   mere  military   order;   its  problem  over  to  the  President,  and  little  by  little 

efficiency  upon  the  ensuance  of  peace  was  there-  the  breach  between  the  two  departments  of  the 

fore  open  to  question.    Moreover,   it  did  not  government  widened.  The  Democrats  supported 

aflfect  slavery  in  the  loyal  border  States.    In  Feb-  Johnson's  plans,  the  Republicans  opposed,  and 

ruary  1865,  the  13th  Amendment  was  proposed  soon  the  President  and  the  leaders  in  Congress 

to  the  various  State  legislatures,  and  the  follow-  were   bitterly  hostile.      By   degrees   the   enmity 

ing  December  it  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu-  between  Johnson  and  the  Republicans  became  so 

tion.     The  Civil  War  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  bitter  that  he  was  impeached   for  venturing  to 

^,000/mo  slaves,  and  in  demonstrating  the  Amer-  disregard  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  by  removing 

lean  Union  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Stanton,   the   Secretary   of   War,    T!ie   Senate 

Chase,  *an  indissoluble  Union  of  indestructible  failed  to  convict  him. 

States."  Then  came  news  of  acts  passed  by  the  South- 
Even  before  the  war  was  over,  the  question  em  legislatures  which  sppeared  to  Norllicni 
had  arisen  as  to  how  the  Unicn  could  be  re-  people  to  be  attempts  to  avoid  the  13th  Amend- 
constructed  ;  in  ca^e  the  South  was  beaten,  what  ment  and  reduce  the  negroes  practically  to  slav- 
steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  the  Southern  ery  once  more.  A  joint  committee  on  Recon- 
States  once  more  in  their  constitutional  rela-  struction  now  took  charge  of  affairs,  and  the 
tions?  The  early  Republican  theory  had  been  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  passing 
that  the   States  could  not  secede,  and   hence  it  important   measures    over   the    Presidents   veto 


could  now  be  logically  argued  that  the  States,  and  denying  the  Southern  States  representation 

having  never  gone  out,  were  still  m  the  Union,  in    Congress    until   certain   demands   were   met, 

Lincoln  3  theory  was  not  inconsistent  Witli  this  controlled   the   situation   completely.    The   pur- 

idea;  to  him  the  task  of  Reconstruction  was  not  pose  of  the  Republican  leaders  was  to  give  pre- 

to  restore  the  States,  but  to  see  that  the  gov-  dominance  to  the  "party  of  the  Union*  m  the 

emments  were  in  the  hands  of  loyal  men  who  South.     The    Freedmen's    Bureau    had    already 

would  do  their  duty  as   citizens  of  the  United  been  established  to  care  for  the  freedmen.    The 

States.     The  as sas:ii nation  of  Lincoln,  14  April,  Civil  Rights  Act  was  enacted ;  and  soon  after, 

1865,  brought  sorrow  to  millions  of  devoted  peo-  (he  14th  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  SUles 

pie  at  the  North.    His  successor,  Andrew  John-  for  adoption  (June  1866). 

son,  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  difficult  and  del-  With  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  the  South- 

ieate  work  that  lay  before  him.    On  the  one  hand  em  States  refused  to  ratify  the  amendment,  but 

was  a  distracted   South,  overwhelmed  with  de-  their  refusal  was  of  no  avail ;  the  South  was  put 

feat; on  the  other  was  a  triumphant  North  made  under  military  government,   and   no   State  was 

up  of  different  factions:  (t)  the  radical  Repub-  admitted  to  representation  until  it  had  accepted 

licans,     whose     antagonistic     spirit    bad    been  the    amendmcnL    In    1S6E    the    measure    was 

aroused  by  conflict;   (2)   the  extreme  advocates  adopted;  it  was  of  immense  importance.    Under 

of  negro  rights  like  Charles  Sumner,  who  acted  the  original  Constitution,  the  hbert;^  of  the  in- 

in  most  respects  with  the  radical  partisans ;  (3)  dividual  was  in  nearly  every  respect  in  the  hands 

a  number  of  men  who  had  been  acting  with  the  of  the   Slate;   by  the   14th   Amendment   it  was 

Republicans  but  whose  antecedents  were  those  declared  that  no  State  should  "deprive  any  per- 

of  the  Democracy  or  whosi!  inclinations  held  son  of  lite,  liberty,  or  property,   without  due 

them   with    fragile  threads   to   the   Republican  process    of    law,    nor    deny    to    any    person 

party;  and  (4)  lastly  the  Democrats,  who  were  within  its  jurisdiction,  tlie  equal  protection  of 

strong  in  opposition.    Johnson  could  not  possi-  the  laws,"    It  also  provided  tliat  there  should 

bly  hold  together  the  elements  on  which  he  must  be  a  reduction  o£  representation  of  any  State 

rely.    The    fault    was    not    altogether    his ;    the  that  abridged  the  right  of  male  citizens  21  years 

situation  was  replete  with  difficulties.    And  yet,  of  age  to  vote.     The  chief  purpose  of  the  amend- 

if  ever  a   nation   needed   wisdom  and   unselfish  ment   in   this   particular   was   to   cut   down   tlie 

service  rather  than  partisan  bitterness  and  strife,  representation    of    those,  Southern    States    that 

it   was  during  the  trying  years  of  Reconstruc-  did  not  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro.    Two  years 

tion   that   followed   on   the  heels   of   civil   war.  later  the  15th  Amendment  was  enacted,  declar- 

Lincoln  had    (July  1864)    refused  to  sign  the  ing  that  the  right  to  vote  sliould  not  be  abridged 

Wade-Davis  bill,   which   proposed  a   plan  for  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 

Congressional    participation   in  the  process    of  of  servitude."    The  last  three  amendments  were 

Reconstruction.    Johnson,  like   his   predecessor,  the  most  evident  constitutional  products  of  the 

believed   that  Reconstruction  could  be  accom-  war.     The  last  State  to  be  admitted  to  the  priv- 

plishcd  by  executive  methods.    In  May  he  issued  ileges  of  the  Union  was  Georgia   {July  1870). 

an  Amnesty  Proclamation,     By  December  the  In  the  meantime  conditions  had  been  bad  in  the 

governments  of  most  of  the   Southern   Slates  South.    "Carpet-bag*  governments  had  entered 

had  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  pres-  upon  their  work  of  wasting  the  substance  of  the 

idential  plan,  which  practically  put  the  States  in  already    impoverished    country.     Tlie    Southern 

the  hands  of  those  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  people  began  by  all  sorts  of  methods  to  throw 

allegiance.      Representatives   came   to   Washing-  otT  the  burden  of  domination  by  ignorant  negroes 

ton   from  nearly  all   the   Southern   Stales.     But  and  dishonest  whiles.     Some  of  the  latter  were 

the  process  of  Reconstruction  was  not  to  be  so  indeed   honest,   but  llie   results   of   "carpel-bag* 

easy.    Already   Sumner  had   given   utterance  to  rule  were  deplorable.     Not  until   1877  were  the 

his  State-suicide  theory,  the  theory  that  a  State  Federal  troops  withdrawn  from  all  parts  of  the 

oy  virtue  of  rebellion  lapsed  into  the  condition  South  and  the  Southern  people  suffered  to  man- 

ot    a    territory.    Thaddeus    Stevens    had    an-  age  their  political  affairs  as  they  had  done  be- 

nounced   the  conquest  theory,   in  accord  with  fore  1861. 
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In  1868  General  Grant  became  President  as  we  have  already  said,  were  withdrawn  from 
f}uring  his  time  the  difficulties  in  the  Sooth  the  Southern  States,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
continued  and  long  gave  no  sign  of  real  better-  ministration  much  of  the  bitterness  between  the 
ment.  Only  grsdually  was  the  trouble  cleared  sections,  which  had  lasted  for  a  generation,  had 
away  and  a  better  feeling  between  the  sections  disappeared.  The  Republicans  were  ag^in  suc- 
established.  The  most  important  fact  of  Grant's  cessful  in  1880.  electing  James  A.  Garfield  as 
■first  administration  was  that  Great  Britain  and  President  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  as  Vice-presi- 
the  United  Slates  agreed,  by  the  Treaty  of  dent.  The  administration  had  scarcely  begun 
Washington,  to  arbitrate  the  matters  in  dispute  when  Garfield  was  shot,  and  he  died  in  Sep- 
between  them.  During  the  war  the  former  tember  1881.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
power  had  strongly  objected  to  England's  eon-  dency  and  performed  its  dirties  with  consery- 
duct  in  allowing  vessels  that  were  to  be  med  to  atism  and  good  judgment.  Tlie  administration 
prey  on  Northern  commerce  to  be  fitted  out  in  was.  on  the  whole,  tmeventful ;  the  country  was 
her  harbors.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the-  prosperous;  the  policy  of  resumption  of  specie 
famous  Alabama,  which,  after  doing  immense  payments  had  been  adopted  some  time  before 
damage,  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge  in  a  fight  and  had  been  carried  quietly  into  execution  at 
off  the  coast  of  France.  The  Court  of  Arbitra-  the  day  set  (l  Jan.  1879)  ;  the  monetary  basis  of 
tion,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty,  industry  was  good,  even  if  not  perfect;  the  im- 
meeting  at  Geneva,  awarded  to  the  United  States  mense  debt  entailed  by  the  war  had  been  largely 
$'&SOo.ooo  as  damages  for  the  injuries  inflicted,  reduced;  the  revenue  of  the  government  waa  so 
In  the  election  of  187a  the  Liberal  Republicans  large  that  a  surplus  had  been  created  which  pre- 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  regular  Repub-  sented  its  own  difficulties.  The  foundation  of 
licans.  They  demanded  reform  in  the  adminis-  better  government  was  provided  for  1^  the 
fraiion  of  government  and  that  the  government  establishment  (1883)  of  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
cease  !ts  interference  in  the  affairs  otthc  South-  mission.  In  1884  the  Democrats  nominated 
em  Slates.  The  movement  marks  the  beginning  Grover  Cleveland  and-  yie  Republicans,  James 
of  the  gradual  rearrangement  of  parties.  G.    Blzune.    There    was    considerable    defection 

The    Republican    party    had    absorbed    the  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  party,  for,  white  many 

Union  element  of  the  North  and  had  attracted  persons  gave  the  candidate  enthusiastic  support, 

the   support    of   e\'en    earnest  war-Democrats ;  others  were  unwilling  to  vote  for  him  and  an- 

but  confronted  with  new  problems,  now  that  nounced  their  preference  for  Cleveland,  who  by 

slavery  was  gone  and  the  Union  intact,  the  party  his  vigorous  administration  as  governor  of  New 

naturally  could  not  hold  all  the  persons  whom  York  had  won  confidence  and  respect    The  dis- 

the   pressure   of   war   had  brought   within    its  affection  of  the  'Mugwumps,'  as  the  dissatisfied 

lines.    The  Democrats  supported  the  Liberal  Re-  Republicans  were  called,  proved  to  be  a  matter 

publicati  candidate,  Horace  Greeley,  but  Grant  of  some  importance,  for  Blaine  was  defeated, 

was  successful.    His  second  administration  was  and  the  Democrats,  for  the  first  time  since  the 

marred  by  a  number  of  serious  official  scandals  election  of  Buchanan  in  1856,  placed  their  can- 

—  the  ■Whiskey  Frauds,  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  didate  in  the  presidential  chair.    During  Qevfr- 

Salary  Grab^— and  there  was  a  widespread  feel-  land's  term,  and  in  large  measure  because  of  the 

ing  that  all  was  not  done  to  ferret  out  rascality,  influence   of  the    President  himself,   the  tariff 

The  panic  of  1873  occurred;  perhaps  it  was  a  issue    became     paramount      The    Republicans 

natural  result  of  the  war ;  certainly  it  was  not  strenuously  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  proteoticHt 

to  be  wondered  at.  in  the  light  of  extravagant  and  discountenanced  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 

speculation  in  a  country  still  burdened  with  a  revenue  by  a  lowering  of  duties,  while  their 

toad  of  paper  money.    And  ^et,  in  spite  of  all  opponents,   declaring   all    unnecessary   taxation 

the   country    had    endured,    its   population    and  unjust  taxation,  attacked  the  high  tariff  as  un- 

wealth  had  greatlj'  increased  since  the  outbreak  wise  and  harmful.     This  was  the  main  question, 

of  the  war,  and,  notwithstanding  evidences  of  a  therefore,   to    1888,   when    Benjamin    Harrison, 

loose  and  even  dangerous  spirit  in  public  aflfairs,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  successful  over 

the  people  had,  on  the   whole,  withstood   re-  Oeveland.    Four  years  later,  however,  on  a  plat. 

markably  the  dclettrious  infhieoces  of  long  civil  form  not  very  different  from  that  of  1888,  the 

jlrife..  Etemocrats,  having  nominated  Cleveland  for  the 

In  1876  Samoel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated  by  third  lime,  were  successful  The  years  that  fd- 
the  Democrats  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  by  the  lowed  were  full  of  interest.  A  serious  wordy 
Repnblicans.  The  election  was  hotly  contested  altercation  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
and  when  the  ballots  were  counted  the  result  boundary  of  Venezuela  was  finally  settled.  In 
was  still  in  doubt  Twenhr  electoral  votes  were  Harrison's  administration  a  revolution  had 
In  dispute— one  from  Oregon  and  the  re-  occurred)  in  Hawaii,  and  a  treaty  of  annexation 
maitider  from  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  had  been  framed,  but  not  ratified.  Qeveland, 
Louisiana.  Tilden  had  received,  undeniably,  184  withdrew  this  treaty  from  the  consideration  of 
votes  and  needed  but  one  to  have  the  requisite  the  Senate,  and  announced  that  the  American 
majority.  The  situation,  fraught  with  manifest  protectorate  which  had  already  been  set  up  in 
,  danger,  was  without  precedent,  and  one  for  the  islands  was  at  an  end.  The  tariff  <)ueGtion 
Vhich  there  was  no  adequate  constitutional  pro-  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  Con- 
Vision.  By  agreement  between  the  Republican  gress  passed,  after  much  trouble,  the  Wilson 
Senate  and  the  Democratic  House,  an  Electoral  bill,  reducing  the  tariff  in  some  degree,  but 
Commission  was  created,  which  determined  the  satisfying  neither  Ijarty,  In  the  spring  of  iSgj 
contest  in  favor  of  Hayes.  The  Democrats,  with  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  disastrous  finan- 
trne  patriotism,  accepted  the  result  with  calm-  ciat  panic;  the  monetary  condition  of  the  country 
ness.  The  new  President,  a  man  of  sound  judg-  was  bad.  In  18^  silver  had  been  demonetized, 
ment  and  fine  character,  by  his  frank  and  but  a  few  years  later  (itoS)  the  Bland-Allison 
friendly  conduct  helped  in  the  restoration  of  a.  Act  had  provided  for  the  government's  pur"- 
better  feeling  at  the  South.    The  Federal  troops,  chasing  and  coining  a  limited  amount  of  silve* ; 
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in  1890  the  Sherman  Act  wu  passed,  by  the  interests,  which  reach  berond  the  Hroiu  of  «iiy 
terms  of  which  silver  bulUon  was  to  be  bought  restricted  locality.  It  is  like  the  growth  and 
periodically  and  paid  for  in  treasury  notes.  The  concentration  of  authority  visible  everywhere  in 
government  thus  was  a  heavy  holder  of  silver,  industrial  life  and  noticeable  in  many  matters 
and  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  of  merely  social  character.  The  result  of  the 
government,  under  the  cite  urns  Unces,  to  adhere  Civil  War  was,  of  course,  to  strengthen  the 
to  the  gold  standard.  In  1893,  under  the  pres-  hands  of  the  central  power,  as  well  as  to  make 
■ure  of  the  panic,  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  the  nation  unquestionably  a  national  Stote,  while 
but  trouble  continued  and  not  for  some  years  the  Spanish  war  brought  new  obligations  and 
was  there  a  return  of  business  prosperity.  The  wider  responsibilities, 
hard  limes  were  doubtless,  like  the  difficulties 
of  1837  and  1873,  not  altogether  due  to  the  stale 
of  the  money  of  the  nation,  but  to  many  other 
causes  as  well.  In  1896  the  silver  question  was  ,  2.  United  StatM  —  Causes  of  the  Revolution 
thoroughly  debated.  William  J".  Bryan  of  Ne-  in  tilt.  The  political  and  constitutional  relations 
braska  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  on  a  between  Great  Britain  and  the  English  do- 
platform  demanding  the  free  and  unlimited  coin-  minions  in  America  in  1760  were  iU-defined,  and 
age  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  fundamental  understanding  between  the  English 
William  McKinley  was  selected  as  the  Repub-  communities  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
lican  candidate  on  a  platform  declaring  opposi-  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of  the  coimec- 
tion  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  tion  was  lacking.  In  England  an  Act  of  Farlia- 
international  agreement.  The  campaign  awak-  ment  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
ened  great  interest  among  all  classes  of  voters  expression  of  power  within  the  Constitution  and 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  McKinley  by  a  the  range  of  subjects  over  which  Parliament's 
large  popular  and  electoral  majority.  In  the  power  extended  was  unlimited.  In  America 
course  of  the  administration  a  new  tariff  law  the  full  consequences  of  the  omnipotence  of 
was  passed,  and  also  an  important  act  for  the  Parliament  were  obscured  by  the  fact  that  its 
establishment  of  the  monetary  system.  But,  of  power  had  been  actually  exercised  over  the 
course,  most  important  of  all  was  the  war  with  colonies  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
Spain,  which  ended  in  the  independence  of  protecting  and  maintainmg  a  commercial  system 
Cuba  and  in  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  imperial  extent  and  ct^racter,  and  in  a  man- 
the  Philippines.  (See  United  States  —  Spak-  ner  which  left  the  imemal  concerns  of  eadi 
ISB-AUERICAN  Wab.)  McKinley  and  Bryan  colony  largely  under  the  direction  of  its  local 
were  again  in  igoo  the  candidates  of  their  re-  government.  The  superintendence  of  the  co- 
spective  parties,  and  the  former  was  again  sue-  lonial  governments  was  in  the  hands  of  thn 
cessful.  McKinley  was  shot  by  an  anarchist  at  Crown,  under  whose  administration  a  consider- 
Buffalo  in  September,  after  his  second  inaugura-  abJe  de«;^ee  of  local  autonomy  had  been  at- 
tion,  the  third  of  our  Presidents  to  meet  death  tained.  The  situation  was  further  obscured  by 
from  assassination.  His  successor,  Theodore  the  fact  that  within  the  very  realm  of  com- 
Rooseveh,  assumed  the  duties  of  office,  and  was  mercial  regulation,  which  constituted  so  large  a 
re-elected  in  1904.  In  the  national  election  of  part  of  the  region  of  the  exercise  of  Parliament- 
1908  William  H.  Taft  and  William  J.  Bryan  ary  power,  the  administration  was  notoriously 
were  the  chief  presidential  candidates,  the  inefficient  So  that  in  the  generation  before 
former  (Republican)  being  elected.  On  4  March  George  TIL,  the  system  remained  largely  un- 
ipOQ  the  twenty-seventh  president  of  the  United  exploited  _  by_  Parliament  and  its  true  character 
States  was  inaugurated.  and  possibilities  unappreciated  by  the  Ameri- 
A  sketch  of  American  history,  however  short,  cans.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
cannot  well  be  ended  without  a  word  as  to  na-  that,^  if,  after  a  long  period  of  indeterminate 
tional  development  Since  the  adoption  of  the  relation,  the  issue  as  between  Parliament  and 
Cooetitution  the  population  has  grown  from  the  colonies  should  be  raised  at  all,  much  would 
about  4,000,000  to  91,000,00a  Less  than  100  depend  upon  the  manner  of  its  raising  and  on  the 
years  ago  the  Mississippi  was  the  western  bound-  circumstances  that  surrounded  two  sides  at  the 
ary ;  but  even  the  Pacific  did  not  stay  the  ex-  time. 

pansive  movement — Alaska  has  been  annexed  English  political  conditions  at  the  begnhtiing 
and  dependencies  are  held  in  the  far  Pacific  oi  the  reign  of  jGeorge  III.  were  such  as  to 
Wealth  has  enormously  increased.  The  debt  afford  peculiarly  little  promise  that  such  a 
that  lay  like  a  weight  on  the  new  republic  when  delicate  relation  would  be  handled  with  the  re- 
Washington  was  made  President  could  now  be  quisite  skill.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  party  sys- 
wiped  out  by  the  expenditure  of  two  days'  in-  tern,  the  personal  views  and  characteristics  of 
come  of  the  national  government,  while  some  the  young  king  and  the  circumstances  connected 
private  individuals  would  not  unduly  strain  their  with  his  accession,  all  combined  to  make  the 
private  credit  by  the  assumption  of  the  whole  question  of  the  ultimate  position  of  the  Sover- 
amount  Commerce  and  industry  have  likewise  eign  in  the  Constitution  the  absorbing  issue  of 
marvelously  increased.  With  the  increase  of  the  time.  The  Whigs  sought  a  strong  and  per- 
population  and  wealth  there  has  com^  especially  manent  system  of  government  in  'the  connec- 
aince  1861,  a  development  of  the  functions,  scope,  tion  of  agreeing  politicians  commanding  parlia- 
and  authority  of  the  national  government.  Tne  mentary  influence" ;  the  Tories,  "in  the  creation 
central  power  has  assumed  new  responsibilities,  of  a  powerful  parliamentary  interest  attached 
and  the  old  questioning  as  to  the  right  has  nearly  personally  to  the  Sovereign,  reinforced  by  dis- 
disappeared.  With  regard  to  this,  questions  of  connected  politicians  and  by  small  groups  drawn 
constitutional  right  might  perhaps  be  justly  from  the  most  various  quarters  and  directed  by 
raised,  but  on  the  whole  the  development  of  the  a  statesman  who  was  personally  pleasing  to  the 
national  government  is  but  an  indication  of  the  king.*  Wide  interpretation  of  the  power  ol 
iBcreasing  number  and  imimrtance  of  ecneral  Parliament  and  Crown  acting:  togetbei  ma  «• 
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MDtial  to  both  parties  and  issues  requiring  mod-  America  whicb  should  prevent  the  addition  ol 
eratton  and  restraint  together  with  nrmness  and  the  burden  of  expense  thereby  entailed  to  the  al- 
iteadiness  in  the  use  of  this  power  by  either  ready  huge  national  debt,  it  is  not  surprising 
party  stood  little  chance  of  receiving  attention  that,  on  tne  one  hand,  the  ministry  should  take 
on  their  merits.  The  demoralisation  of  the  colonial  obedience  for  granted,  and  on  the  other, 
Whigs  and  the  intractable  attitude  of  Pitt  made  that  the  colonists  should  take  fright  at  the  pos- 
it possible  for  the  king  and  his  "friends*  to  sibitities  of  oppression  involved  in  the  un- 
restore  for  a  time  the  personal  will  of  the  limited  exercise  of  Parliamentary  power.  At 
Sovereign  to  a  position  of^  greater  power  in  the  all  events,  acts  covering  the  above  purposes 
Constitution.  But  the  price  of  this  success  was  were  passed  in  t;^  and  1765.  It  is  only  fair  to 
the  utter  demoralization  of  parties  and  the  party  note  that  experience  under  the  indeterminate 
system  of  government,  which  was  the  direct  relations  previous  to  1760  had  been  such  as  to 
cause  of  the  vacillation,  the  violent  alternation  lead  the  ministry  not  unnaturally  to  believe  that 
between  severity  and  indulgence  toward  the  unless  these  objects  were  secured  by  action  of 
colonies  in  ministerial  policy,  which  was  itself  Parliament  they  would  not  be  effectually  secured 
largely  responsible  for  the  umecessarj-  degree  at  all.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  whereas 
of  turbulent  defiance  of  existing  authority,  par-  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  had 
ticularly  in  Massachusetts.  actually  been  used  only  to  regulate  conmierce 

Turning  row  to  America,  we  find  political  and  not  to  raise  revenue,  it  is,  in  strict  logic  and 

conditions  between  1688  and  1761^  by  influences  in  practical  administration,  impossible  to  admit 

outside  of  what  was  strictly  the  law  of  the  situa-  the  power  to  tax  for  one  purpose  without  grant- 

tion,    developing  the    several    colonies    into   a^  iog  it  for  the  other. 

group  of  actual  commonwealths  in  which  the  Of  this  three-fold  programme,  distasteful  ill 
forces  of  democratic  society  had  far  greater  all  its  features  to  the  Americans,  the  Stamp 
sway  than  in  England  and  in  the  long  run  Act  (q.v.)  involved  the  greatest  degree  of 
predominated  over  the  aristocratic  forces  di-  novelty,  invading,  as  it  did,  what  imperial  ad- 
rected  by  the  official  classes.  What  the  English  ministration  had  hitherto  left  untouched — con- 
Government  thought  of  as  corporations  emanat-  trol  of  the  legislature  of  each  colony  over  the 
ing  from  the  Crown  but  subject  to  ultimate  Par-  granting  of  supplies  to  the  Crown.  Upon  this 
liamentary  regulation,  had  grown  into  such  an  feature  American  resistance  was  concentrated 
actual  position  that,  whatever  the  technical  law  and  before  the  time  set  for  the  Act  to  go  into 
of  the  situation,  it  was  inexpedient  to  treat  effect  it  had  been  practically  nullified  by  the  use 
them  merely  as  corporations.  The  corporate  of  a  variety  of  means,  including  mob  violence  as 
provinces  had  governments  almost  entirely  de-  well  as  the  resolutions  of  legislatures  and  of  a 
veloped  from  native  sources  and  the  limite»l  con-  Congress  of  delegates  from  a  majority  of  the 
trol  over  ihem  for  imperial  purposes  attempted  colonies.  The  basis  of  remonstrance  was  the 
by  the  Home  Government  met  with  much  ob-  contention  that  the  granting  of  supplies  from 
struction.  The  same  was  true,  though  to  z  less  themselves  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  by  any 
degree,  of  the  proprietary  and  royal  provinces,  body  in  which  they  were  not  personally  repr*- 
for,  though  the  olficial  opportunity  for  enforce-  sented  was  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
ment  of  control  was  much  greater,  the  weak-  principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  English 
ness  of  the  support  given  from  Home  to  the  reply  to  this  —  that  the  colonies  were  virtually 
provincial  governors  in  their  contests  with  the  represented  in  Parliament  as  much  as  many  sec- 
legislatures  left  the  latter  the  practically  domi-  tions  and  interests  in  England  itself  were— 
nant  power  in  the  realm  of  provincial  develop-  was  probably  quite  in  accord  with  the  historic 
ment  The  modelling  of  each  provincial  gov-  meaning  of  the  word  representation  as  it  had 
ernment  on  the  lines  of  the  whole  English  progressively  developed  in  England.  But  in 
Constitution,  the  wide  range  of  interest  taken  America  variations  from  this  meaning  had  de- 
Intoco^iiance  by  each,  extending  to  well-nigh  veloped  which  made  the  theory  of  virtual  rep- 
everythmg  but  regulation  of  imperial  com-  resentation  in  American  e^s  inapplicable  to  the 
merce,  the  territorial  scale  on  which  provincial  case.  To  Americans  the  idea  of  representation 
interests  developed,  the  large  degree  of  success  adequate  for  taxing  purposes  included  a  fran- 
which  the  representative  legislature  attained  in  chise  regulated  by  general  rules  and  possessed  by 
controlling  this  development,  often  in  defiance  practically  all  free  adult  white  males  with  a 
or  evasion  of  directions  from  Home,  the  isola-  moderate  amount  of  property,  and  an  apportion- 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies  within  which  ment  of  representatives  based  on  territorial  and 
each  of  these  developments  was  conducted,  all  popular  considerations  rather  than  on  those  of 
contributed  to  a  view  of  itself  by  each  province  *irterest.*  In  all  of  these  points  the  contrast 
as  a  constituent  part  of  a  federative  empire.  with  English  ideas  of  representation  was  funda- 

For  such  a  theory  of  Empire,  however,  the  mental  and  these  variations  in  understanding  of 
English  community  on  the  European  side  of  the  this  term  help  to  account  for  the  blindness  of 
Atlantic  was  very  far  from  ready.  By  the  let-  each  side  to  the  justice  of  the  contention  of  the 
ter  of  the  law  of  the  situation  as  most  author!-  other.  This  theory  of  representation  involved 
tatively  interpreted  at  the  time,  colonial  affairs  in  matters  of  taxation  what  has  already  been  re- 
were  as  much  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  as  ferred  to  in  another  connection,  a  theory  of 
any  other  interest  of  the  British  nation.  When,  federative  Empire,  while  the  English  theory 
then,  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Empire  was  that  of  consolidated  Empire,  directed  l^ 
created  by  the  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  Crown  and  Parliament,  with  the  colonial  govem- 
'^v.)  seemed  to  call  for  a  policy  which  should  ments  as  corporations,  with  somewhat  extended 
enforce  the  system  of  trade  regulation  powers,  to  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  effectively,  {2)  provide  for  a  standing  peculiar  circumstances,  but  ultimately  subject  to 
military  force  for  the  control  of  the  newly  ac-  complete  regulation  by  Parliament  The  at- 
quired  territory  and  (3)  provide  a  revenue  from  tempt  to  eruorce  the   rcvenae  feature  of  tiie 
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velopinfc  and  on  the  summons  ol 

a  Congress  of  delegates  from  12  colonies  n 

raised  on  the  specific  point  of  revenue;  on  this  Philadelphia  in  September  1774.  This  Con- 
point  the  colonies  successfully  resisted  and  in  gress  gave  expression  to  the  colonial  doctrine, 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  Parliament,  and  provided  for  biingiiig  pressure  to  bear  on 
on  the  specific  point  retreated,  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  by 
asserting  by  the  Declaratory  Act  its  power  over  organizing  a  continental  scheme  for  non-impor- 
the  colonies  'in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Though  tation  of  British  goods.  The  great  result  of 
the_  American  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  the  Congress  was  to  enlarge  the  scene  of  opposi- 
policy  was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  the  min-  tion  to  the  ministry  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
istry,  once  the  incident  was  closed,  even  by  such  colonies  as  a  whole.  In  the  newly  elected  Par- , 
an  incoiKlusive  settlement,  every  effort  of  the  liament  which  met  in  November  1774,  measures 
government  in  matters  of  colonial  policy  should  were  taken  still  further  to  carry  out  the  policy 
have  been  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  of  coercion  and,  if  possible,  to  divide  the  col- 
an  arrangement  which  should  provide  for  de-  onies,  by  providing  lor  a  general  strengthening 
velopDient  of  imperial  welfare  without  raising  of  the  military  force  in  America  and  forbidding 
the  issue  as  between  Parliament  and  the  col-  the  privileges  of  the  fisheries  and  of  trade  with 
onies  in  bare  8nd  abstract  terms.  Instead,  the  England  to  all  but  New  York,  Delaware  and 
ministry,  now  dominated  by  the  king's  personal  North  Carolina,  Schemes  of  conciliation  were 
iniiuence,  chose  to  raise  the  issue  as  plainly  as  proposed  but  received  only  partisan  considera- 
possibie  by  proposing  a  revenue  scheme  which  tion.  Passion  was  now  too  highly  involved  on 
technically  respected  the  colonial  distinction  be-  both  sides  to  allow  of  success  for  any  moderate 
tweea  external  and  internal  tajiation  but  in  all  or  compromising  plan.  Any  permanent  scheme  of 
otlicr  points  carried  out  the  essential  aims  of  the  governmental  relations  requires  mutual  confi-. 
Grcnville  policy.  This  was  the  real  significance  dence  to  a  certain  degree  and  tliis  confidence 
of  the  'Townshend  Acts,"  passed  in  June  and  had  been  broken  down  by  the  circumstances  of 
July  1767.  and  the  thorough-going  character  the  agitation  of  the  previous  ten  years.  Before 
of  the  American  resistance  to  these  Acts  was  the  news  of  further  action  by  Parliament  in  the 
serious  in  a  degree  corresponding  in  ratio  to  direction  of  coercion  had  reached  America,  the 
the  plainness  with  which  the  issue  of  Parlia-  extra-legal  organization  of  Massachusetts,  which 
mentary  legislation,  in  distinction  from  Parlia-  the  opponents  of  ministerial  policy  had  set  up 
mcntary  taxation,  was  thus  raised.  Again  there  after  the  alteration  in  the  provincial  gov- 
owing  to  changes  in  the  ministry  and  to  com-  erment,  came  into  armed  collision  with  the 
plaints  from  commercial  sources  the  Townsliend  military  force!  of  the  Crown  at  Lexington  and 
legislation  was  repealed  in  1769,  except  for  taxa-  the  military  phase  of  the  Revolution  had  begun. 
tion  on  the  single  item  of  tea,  which  was  re-  Armed  resistance  to  the  ministerial  policy, 
tained,  in  set  terms  for  the  saving  of  Parlia-  even  in  the  organized  manner  and  on  the  serious 
raentary  right  By  this  time  the  colonists  had  scale  with  which  it  was  carried  on  in  1775,  prob- 
had  experience  of  the  consequences  of  the  En^-  ably  did  not  appear  to  the  majority  of  Americans 
lish  theory  of  Empire,  under  Parliament  as  it  at  first  to  involve  necessarily  a  separation  from 
then  was,  and  they  now  formulated  their  posi-  the  Empire.  And  yet  the  possibility  of  such 
tion  in  the  phrase,  'No  legislation  without  rep-  an  event  as  a  last  resort  could  not  have  been 
resentation."  The  issue  between  Parliament  entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
and  the  colonies  over  the  fundamental  question  It  is  in  the  sense  of  a  determined  and  deliberate 
of  the  character  of  the  Empire — federative  or  aim  at  such  separation  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
OOOSOlidated  —  had  now  been  stripped  of  most  age  substantial  citizen,  that  general  disclaimers 
of  its  disguises.  Upon  the  issue,  as  thus  stated,  of  the  idea  of  separation  should  be  interpreted. 
king  and  Parliament  were  in  essential  agree-  Such  a  project  was  probably  in  the  minds  of 
ment,  tlie  differences  between  the  various  groups  some  of  the  leading  agitators  from  an  early  stage 
in  Parliament,  and  between  these  groups  and  of  the  controversy.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
the  king,  being  rather  concerned  with  the  consequences  of  the  determined  stand  of  the 
question  of  the  most  effective  tise  of  this  un-  king  and  ministry  on  the  issue  of  coercion  ihor- 
restrained  power.  But  between  1770  and  1774  oughly  carried  out  had  been  manifested  and  the 
irritation  was  developing  in  an  increasing  and  elements  of  passion,  prejudice  and  interest  in- 
dangeroua  degree  between  the  imperial  olScials  jected  still  more  vigorously  into  the  situation, 
and  the  colonial  populations.  Events  like  the  that  independence  could  be  made  to  appear  de- 
so-called  'Massacre"  at  Boston  in  1770,  the  de-  sirable  or  necessary.  The  king's  rejection  of 
struction  of  the  Gaspee  in  1772,  and  the  tea  the  "Olive-branch  Petition"  and  the  prodama- 
riot  at  Boston  in  1773  led  the  ministry  to  adopt  tion  naming  the  Americans  as  rebels,  m  Augiist 
coercion  of  the  most  unqualified  kind.  By  1776,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  foreign 
the  Acts  of  1774,  aimed  at  the  punishment  of  mercenary  troops,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
Massachusetts,  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of  other,  the  appeal  to  local  interest  made  by  the 
Boston,  altering  the  government  of  the  province,  experience  of  the  newly  organized  State  govem- 
and  making  new  and  special  provision  for  the  ments,  as  well  as  the  inability  of  the  moderate 
quartering  of  imperial  troops,  the  full  possi-  party  in  America  to  propose  any  plan  which 
biliiies  of  the  theory  of  the  Parliamentary  con-  promised  success  in  achieving  what  was  now 
solidated  Empire  were  revealed  to  the  colonics  regarded  as  essential,  all  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  general.  But  instead  of  the  isolation  of  Massa-  and  served  to  obliterate  the  recollection  and 
chusells,  which  the  ministry  intended,  a  closer  valuation  of  the  possible  advantages  of  con- 
union  of  all  the  colonial  Rovecnments  wns  the  nection  with  Great  Britain  under  mnrp  normal 
rcsuh,    Throughout   the   whole    course  of   the  circumstances.    All    these    considera 


tation  the  impulse  and  the  machinery  of  in-    popularized  and  brounht  vividly,  to  the  imaginar 
colonial  discussion-  and  a^tii^  had  been  de-    tions  of  great  numbers.  ,by   Paijie's  panvhletr. 
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^Common  Scnse.^     By  May  1776,  the  Coagiat,  tioa;  and  tho  holding  of  a  position  somewhere 

which  had  acted  for  a  year  as  a  revolutionary  between    the   coast    and    the   mountaitis    from 

^neral  government  for  the  United  Colonies,  felt  which  they  could  keep  control  of  these  interior 

justified  in  entering  upon  consideration  of  the  ]ines  and  thus  prevent  the  success  of  British 

subject    Increasing  consciousness  of  tie  need  detachmenta,  quite  as  often  by  refusing  as  by 

of  foreign  assistance,  and  dearer  perception  of  ^ving  battle,  waa  an  essential  feature  of  Amer- 

the  necessity  of  independence  as  a  condition  of  ican  strategy  throughout  the  war.    As  a  matter 

such  assistance  enforced  the  more  strictly  do-  of  fact,  both  sides  were  seriously  handicapped 

mestic  reasons  for  the  development  of  the  senti-  in  the  course  of  working  out  their  respective 

ment  of  separation  and  on  4  July  1776  the  formal  policies.    On  the  American  side,  the  prejudice 

Declaration  waa  signed.  against  a  standing  army,  the  undue  influence  as- 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that,  fundamen-  srumed  1^  the  States  after  the  first  flush  of  the 
tallyi  the  causes  of  the  Amcricaa  Revalution  are-  entJiusiasm  of  the  Union  had  passed  and  tlie 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  of  cbaracteristios  precarious  ctutract^r  of  the  support  given  to 
progressively  developed  in  the  two  English  military  operations  made  the  maintenance  of  a 
oommimities  on  the  different  sides  of  the  At-  reliable  military  force  a  matter  of  supreme  dif- 
lantic  These  differences  made  the  administra'  ficulty  for  the  genius  of  Washington  himselt 
tion  of  the  system  of  goverranent  by  which  these  On  the  other  hand,  after  1778,  the  British  were 
communities  were  ctmnected  a  matter  of  diffi-  involved  in  war  with  Ptance,  after  J779.  with 
culty  under  any  circumstances.  When  a  change  Spain,  and  after  1780,  with  Holland,  and  in 
was  made  in  the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  Cti-  this  quadruple  contest  found  no  allies. 
ministration  of  ihis  ^stem,  am  issue  was  raised  The  first  three. years  of  the  war  constitute, 
which  the  Englbh  commwnity  ivas  particularly  ki  a  way,  the  most  critical  period  from  the 
ill-prepared  to  meeL  The  Americans  practically  strategic  point  of  view,  for  it  was  in  these 
demanded  recognition  of  a  new  theory  of  the  years  that  the. British  held  undisputed  posses- 
Empire,  precedents  for  which  existed,  not  in  sion  .of  all  the  military  advantage  which  con- 
tfaetaw,  butintbe  facts  of  administration  of  the  trot  of  the  sea  could  give,  and  it  was  in  thia 
existing  theory.  At  the  beginningr  .of  the  cob-  period  that  their  most  serious  attempt  to  break 
troversy  the  apprehensions  of  the  Amei'icanfl  the  confederacy  in  two  by  occupation  of  the 
were  concerned  with  the  possibilities  of  the  ex-  Hudson- Cham  plain- Saint  Lawrence  waterway 
isting  theory  for  de^wtism  than  with  any  serious  was  made  and  frustrated.  In  1775  the  Amer- 
tyranny  actually  exercised-  But  the  condhct  of  ic&ns  succeeded  in  keeping  the  British  force 
this  controversy  over  this  issae  was  so  mw  c<»ifined .  in  Boston  while  the  attem[>t  at  the 
skilfully  managed,  as  it  turned  out,  that  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  a  double  expedition  north 
feelings  of  discontent  operative  in  the  coloniea  from  Tjcondero^  and  northwest  and  west 
for  nearly  a  century  were  stimulated  to  the  point  through  the  Maine  forest  under  Montgomery 
of  resistance.  Opportunity  vas  created  for  what  and.  Arnold  was  made.  This  invasion  collaosed 
was  probably  hardly  more  than  a  large  said  and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  in 
aggressively  active  minority  to  carry  tiiis  re»  March,  1776,  left  each  side  in  possession  of  ila 
sistance  to  the  point  of  separation   from  the  own  territory. 

mother  country.    That  a  more  skilful  managt^.  The  campaign  of  1776  saw  the  British  at- 

ment  of  the  controversy  would  have  prevented  tempt    at    occupation    of    a    Southern    port, 

the  ultimate  separation  cannot  be  affirmed  with  Charleston,    repulsed,    and    the    advance   south 

confidence.    The  scale  and  character  of  the  de-  from  Canada  checked  by  Arnold's  impromptu 

velopment    of    the   colonial    governments   was  nav^  force  on  Lake  Champlain  till  so  late  in 

makmg  of  them  commonwealths  not  likely  to  bo  the  season  that  it  got  no  further  than  Crown   . 

satisfied  with  a  relation  very  far  short  of  that  Point    New  York,  however,  was  occupied  by 

which    existed   between    Canada  and    England  the   British   army,   supported   by   the   fleet,   and 

after  1837.    And  for  such  a  relation  England  Washington's    army    was    forced    across    New 

was  hardly  prepared  much  before  that  date.     See  Jersey,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson   and 

Cc«iKY.  large  parts  of  both   East  and  West  Jersey   in 

Bibliography. — Fiske,  <The  American  Kevo-  the  hands  of  the  enemy  —  supposedly  for  the 

lution' ;  Trevelyan,  'The  American  Revolution' !  winter.    But  Washington's  masterly  surprise  at 

Lecky,   'History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Trenton  and  maneuver  at  Princeton  in  the  las. 

Century,'  Vol.  III.;  Doyle^  Chap.  V,  in  'Cam-  days  of  1776  enabled  him  to  hold  northern  New 

bridge  Modem  History,'   Vol.  VII.;   Bigelow,  Jersey  and  keep  the  British  confined  to  New 

Chap.  VI.  in  'Cambridge  Modem  Historjr,'  Vol,  York  city  and  East  Jersey  only  as  far  as  Am- 

VII.;    Osgood,    'The    American    Hevolution,*  boy   and    New    Brunswick.    The   campaign  _of 

'Political     Science     Quarterly,'      March     i8g8;  177?   should  have  been   devoted  by   llie   British 

Winsor,   'Narrative  and  Critical  History,'   Vol.  to    the   single    great   object    of   occupying   the 

VL;  Frothingham,  "Rise  of  the  Republic.'  whole  length  of  the    Hudson-Champlain- Saint 

Chaflks  Wortheit  Spencer,  Lawrence  waterway,  both  ends  of  which  lay  ia 

Professor  of  History,  Colgate  Unmertity.  ^^^'T,  possession,    This  fact  made  it  the  most 

available  opening  for  their  purpose  and   once 

3.  United   States  —  The    American   P.evoltt-  the  connection  between  the  termini  was  made, 

tion    (Military    Events).      The    fundamental  the  task  of  reducing  the  confederacy  by  sections 

fact  in   the  British  strategy  of  the   American  would  become  practieuble.    But  Howe's  move 

campaigns   was   their  possession   of   control   of  on  Philadelphia  oj  sea  so  reduced  the  strength 

sea-power,  for  (he  use  of  which  in  penetration  and  delayed  i!ie  co-operation  of  the  forte  at  the 

of  the  seaboard  str^  hy  the  openings  of  the  mouth    of    the    Hudson    with    the    southward 

Hudson  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  topog-  movement  of  Burgojne  that  the  latter,  hindered 


rnphy  aSoidcd  pre-eminent  opportunities.  In  In  his  movements  and  unable  to  maintain  him- 
defense  the  Americans  had  the  advantage  of  self  at/ so  slow  a  rate  of  advance,  was  sur- 
moving  r^'iW  "n  lints  of  joterior  conuuunica-    rowded  and  ^tptjured,  before  the  fona^r  had  . 
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covered  half  the  distance  between  New  York  J781,  in  an  action  which  was  tactically  a  de- 

and   Albany.     It   is   impossible   to   overeslimate  feat  for  the  Americans,  Comwallis  was  so  weak- 

the    importance    of    this    achievement    of    the  ened  that  more  thorough  invasion  of  the  Caro- 

^nericans.    It  made  possible  the  French  Al-  Unas   became  impossible.    He   retired  first    to 

liance,  which  not  only  increased  the  military  Wilmington  on  the  coast  and  then,  as  it  be- 

resources  of  the  American  defence  by  the  use  came  evident  that  Greene  was  returning  south- 

of  the  French  aea-power,  but  involved  the  dis-  westward  again,  crowding  the  British  back  to 

persion  of  the  total  military  resources  of  the  the  coast  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  himself 

British    against    several    opponents    instead   of  turned  away  and  joined  Arnold  in  Virginia  in 

allowing   them   to   concentrate   on  the  task  of  May. 

subduing  the  Americans.  The  consequences  The  French  Alliance  now  supplied,  for  the 
became  apparent  in  the  campaign  of  1778  whidi  first  time  in  an  effectual  manner,  that  indis' 
was  opened  by  Clinton's  withdrawal  from  Phil-  pensablc  element  in  the  American  defense,  lack 
adelphia  across  New  Jersey  toward  New  York,  of  which  had  prevented  development  of  ita 
dose-pressed  at  Monmouth  by  Washington  more  ag^euive  possibilities  —  viz.  control  of 
who  now  took  up  a  position  north  and  west  01  access  by  the  sea.  The  threat  upon  New  York 
New  Yorl^  from  which  he  could  watch  and  at-  by  the  French  fleet  and  the  forward  movement 
tack  any  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  ty  the  American  force  drew  off  strength  front 
either  New  England  or  Philadelphia.  This  po-  Comwallis  in  Virginia  and  kept  Ointoa  close 
sition  these  armies  practically  maintained  with-  in  New  Yotk  till  the  strength  of  Washington's 
out  decisive  engagement  till  the  end  of  the  war.  and  Rochambeau's  force  was  far  on  its  way  to 
There  was  an  attempt  of  the  French  fleet  and  Virginia.  In  the  meantimti  De  Grasse's  seizure 
American  land  force  against  Newport  in  1778  of  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  five 
which  ended  in  failure.  There  were  numerous  days'  action  with  the  relieving  British  fleet  off 
tnarauding  expeditions  by  the  British,  designed  the  entrance  isolated  Comwallis,  now  en- 
to  draw  Washington  from  his  commanding  po-  trenched  on  the  peninsula  between  the  York 
sition.  There  was  on  the  other  hand  the  cap-  and  the  James  Rivers,  for  a  long  enough  period 
tare  of  the  posts  in  the  country  west  of  the  Al-  to  allow  of  the  complete  investment  of  his  poai- 
leghanies  in  1778  and  I77g  by  Clarke,  which  tion  by  superior  numbers  in  front  and  the 
bad  important  consequences  for  the  future  de*  French  fleet  in  bis  rear.  Having  exhausted  Uie 
velopment  of  the  country.  But  from  1778  on,  resources  of  such  a  position  before  the  Eng- 
thc  most  active  endeavors  of  the  British  invad-  lish  fleet  could  appear  again,  Cornwallis  sur- 
ing  force  were  directed  against  the  Southern  rendered  19  Oct.  1781.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
States.  The  bold  dash  of  Wayne  on  Stony  that  this  was  the  first  failure  of  the  British  sea- 
Point  in  1779  and  the  narrow  escape  from  loss  power  on  the  coast  during  the  war  and  the 
of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  through  thoroughness  with  which  this  first  opporttmity 
Arnold's  treason  in  1780  were  only  episodes  in  a  was  exploited  for  purposes  of  aggressive  de- 
situation  in  the  North  which  showed  no  decisive  feme  indicates  the  grasp  of  the  situation  as  a 
dianges  from  1778  to  1781.  whole  and  the  cautious  daring  which  character- 
The  British  attack  on  the  South  was  re-  iied  Washington's  strategy.  The  British  were 
newed  in  1778  by  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  now  in  possession  only  of  the  ports  of  New 
ttie  reduction  of  the  greater  part  of  Georgia.  York,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  by  reason 
The  British  seem  to  have  counted  on  the  large  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis 
number  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  as  an  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end. 
element  of  weakness  in  the  defensive  capacities  The  decisive  battles  may  be  selected  as  fol- 
■  of  the  region  and  to  have  planned  to  roll  up  lows:  Bunker  Hill,  17  June  1776,  which  in- 
the  South  from  Georgia  to  Virginia  by  combin-  spired  the  British  commanders  with  a  firm 
ing  use  of  sea-power  with  the  threat  at  the  notion  of  the  inexpediency  of  a  front  attack  OH 
altars  and  fires  of  the  interior  by  an  overrun-  American  forces  behind  breastworks;  Long 
ning  force.  An  attempt  in  the  summer  of  1779  Island,  27  Aug.  1776^  which  gave  the  British  the 
at  a  recapture  of  Savannah  by  the  eombina-  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson;  Saratoga, 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  and  American  and  17  Oct.  1777,  which  frustrated  the  attempt  to 
French  land  force  under  Lincoln  was  repulsed,  break  the  confederacy  in  two  and  which 
The  capture  of  Charleston  in  1780  by  the  Brit-  brought  the  French  Alliance;  King's  Moun- 
ish  fleet  and  army  made  the  soil  of  the  Caro-  tain,  October  1780,  and  the  Cowpens,  17  Jan. 
Unas  for  the  two  following  campaigns  the  scene  1781,  which  deprived  Cornwallis  of  his  light 
of  an  interesting  conflict  oetween  two  efficient  troops  in  his  overrunning  of  the  Carolinas, 
armies,  each  under  competent  leadership,  and,  and  the  naval  action  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
at  first,  on  something  like  even  terms,  as  far  peake  Bay,  in  the  early  part  of  September  1781, 
as  aid  from  local  partisans  is  concerned.  The,  which  made  the  siege  of  Yorktown  possible, 
crushing  defeat  of  Gates  by  Comwallis  in  Aug-  Bibliography. — Fiske,  'The  American  Revo- 
ust  1780,  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  seemed  to  promise  Intion' ;  Trevelyan,  'The  American  Revoiu- 
Comwallis  the  control  of  the  whole  State  and  tion' ;  Lecky,  'History  of  England  in  the  Eight- 
a  threatening  position  towards  North  Carolina,  eenlh  Century,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV.;  Doyle, 
but  the  American  victory  at  King's  Mountain  in  Chap.  VII.  in  'Cambridge  Modem  History,* 
October  1780,  served  to  keep  him  close  to  ter-  Vol,  VII. ;  Bancroft,  'History  of  the  United 
litory  controlled  from  the  sea.  Greene  now  States'  (Author's  last  revision).  Vols.  IV.  and 
succeeded  Gates  in  command  of  the  American  V,;  Winsor,  'Narrative  and  Critical  History,' 
army  anH  after  King's  Mountain  and  the  battle  Vol.  VI.  Charlbs  Wohthem  Spencer, 
of  the  Cowpens  had  largely  deprived  Cornwai-  Protestor  of  Hiiloty,  Colgate  University. 
hs  of  his  light  troops,  succeeded  in  drawmg  j  1  .fi  ^  , 
him  away  from  the  coast  and  northeastward  4.  United  States  —  The  Declaration  of  Ind»- 
across  North  Carolina  almost  to  the  Virpnia  pendence.  On  10  June  1776,  the  Continental 
line.    Here,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  in  March  Congress    appointed   a    committee   to   draft   a 
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DedantioR  of  Independence.     (See  DtetAKA-  natunl  rights.    They  had  not'  advocsfed  ttsiat- 

noN   OF  Independence.)     Jefferson,  tiie  most  ance,  ' 

radical  theorist  on  this'  conrmittee,  wrote  ont         The  five  fundamental  ptnlosophical  theories 

a  tongh  draft  of  the  Declaration.     This  was  of  the  ■  Detlaration  were,  therefore,  in  existence 

carefully  revised  by  the  committee  and  reported  by  the  time  of  Saint  Augustine,-    They  were 

to  Congress  on  28  June.     After  further  revision  used  separately  ot"  together  throughout  the  mid- 

bry  that  body  it  was  adopted  on  4  July,  and  die  ages.    The  struggles  between  the  temporal' 

after  being  engrossed  was  signed  on  2  Aug.,  a*id  Spirittra!  powers  of  the  time  — the  Empire 

1^76,  by  the  members  of  Congress  then  present.'  and'  the  Papacy  —  pre  excdlent  opportunities 

The  contents  of  the  document  fell  under  four  for'  their  use.    This   is  eapeiiialiy  <hae  of'tHe 

heads:  (i)  the  preamble,  (2)  theories  of  gov-  fight  which  broke  otrt  between  H«iry  IV.' of 

ernment,  (3)  an  enmneration  of  a  'long  train,  Germany  and  Pope  Gregory  .VH.  <i073-io85). 

of  abuses,"   and    (4I    the  resolution  declaring  If  the  popes  could  get  a  geiteral  acceptance- of 

independence.     Of  these  the  second  and  third  ttie  above  theories,  the  power  and  pretensions 

portions    arc  the  mast  important.    The  philo-  <jf  the  temporal    rulers  would  be  thoroughly 

sophical  doctrines  underlying  the  Declaration  as  undermined.    It  was  tiatufal,  t'hereforei  that  in 

well  as  the  phraseology  in  which  they  weregiven  the  T^orks  6f  .those  dwrch'  writers  who  slip-' 

expression  were  not  new.     The  document  was  potted  the  popes  frequent  expression  sHould'be 

simply  the  embodiment  of  ideas  which  had  been  given  to  just  such  doctrines  as  those  which 'latei" 

prevalent  for  many  centuries  and  Which  h^  found  place  in  the  Declaration  of  lorfependence. 

crystallized   into  the  systems  of  jrolitical  phi-  The    tiieoriea    of    Manegold    vfia    Lautenbach 

losophy  of  the  16th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries^  (1081),  a  participant  in  the  above  stru^le 'on 

Jefferson  had  borrowed  the  ideas  and  even  the  the  side  of  the  pope,  will  Serve  as  an  example. 

language  of  Locke.    The  latter  had  found  prede-  He  declared  that  tfie  state  was  the  mere  worlc 

cessors    in    Hobbes   and    Hooker.     Hooker;  a  of  man.    Kingship  doei  not  exist  *y  nature  or 

ehnrchman,   was    simply   giving  expression   to  by  merit    Even  ttie  word  king  is  a  mere'  word 

ideas  which  had  been  prevalent  among  church  of  offiee.    The  power  which  he  has  was  given 

writers  during  the  religious  wars  in  France,  the  him  by  the  people.    They  did  not  <^alt  htn* 

struggles  concerning  the  powers  of  church  coun-  above  themselvefe  so  as  to  concede  to  him  the 

cils    in    the    isth   century,   the   strife   between  free   faculty   of    exercisinsr   tyranny,  but   they 

Lonis  of   Bavaria  and  the  popes  of  the   14th  exalted  him  so  that  he  should  defend  them  from 

century  and  the  investiture  controversy  of  the  tyranny  and  interference  by  others.    The  people 

Hildebrandine  epoch  in  the  nth  century.    For  established  government  for  mutual  protection, 

the    introduction    of   the    ideas    to    churchmen  They  made  a  compact  with  the  king  and  chose 

probably  no  one  was  more  responsible  than  Saint  him  king  that  he  might  force  evil  men  to  obedi- 

Augustine  (354-430  a.d.).  ence  and  defend  the  Hood  from  the  bad.     If 

The  five  fundamental  theories  of  the  Dee-  he  falls  into  tyranny  himsdf,   the  people  are 

laration  are:    (i)    The  doctrine  of  equality —  freed  from  his  dominion  and  from  subjection  to 

•all  men  are  created  equal ;  (2)  the  doctrine  of  hint    As  you  would  dismiss  a  swine-herd  for 

inalienable  rights;  (3)  that  the  origin  of  govern--  not  taking  care  of  his  herd,  ^0  nmst  you  with 


ment  was  in  a  conscious  act  or  compact  —  "gov-  better  and  more  just  reason  remove  a  king.' 

ermnents  are  instituted*;    {4)  that  powers  of  Similar  expressions  of  some  or  all  of  the  doc- 

fovemmem  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  trines  are  to  be  found  In  Gratian'a  codification 

5)  the  right  to  throw  off  government,  that  is,  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Lom- 

the  right  of  revolution  or  resistance.    The  com-  bard,  Alexander  of  Hales^  Saint  Bbnaventuri, 

pact  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  Is  first  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Engelbert  von  'Volkers- 

found  in  the  theories  of  Protagoras  and  thtf  dorf,  Warsiglio  of  Padua,  Wilfiam  of  Occam; 

Sophists  (481^11  B-c).    The  Stoics  at  the  time  Wiclif  and  others.    NikolauB' Cusa  (1401-1464) 

of  Zeno  (308  B.C.)  brought  forward  the  doctrine  may  be'  said  to  have  been  the  fir?t  writer  whd 

of  the  common  brotherhood  and  equality  of  men.  combined,  the  various  theorits'into  a'  systematic 

Cicero    (106-43   ^-C-)    gave  expression   to   the  whole.    'Since  all  men,*  he  siys, 'are  by  nature 

theory  that  ail  men  in  a  state  of  nature  have  free,  then  government  rests  on'  the.  cgnsent  ti 

certam  equal  rights.    The  Roman  Jurists  of  fh^  the  governed";  and  so  he  proceeds,  deriving  one 

Empire  declared  that  fliongh  the  will  of  the  doctrine  frotn  another,    The  conneclion  of  Cusa 

prince  had  the  force  of  law,  it  had  stich  only  arid  the  men  before  him  with  Hooker,  Hobbes, 

because  the  prince's  power  was  conferred  on  hini  Locke  and  Jefferson  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 

by  the  people.    This  idea  was  expressed  more  ihgs  of  such  authors  as  Languet  and  others  who 

definitely  by  Saint  Augustine  when  he  said  that  wrote  during  (he  'Wars  of  Religion  in  France. 

government  rested  on  a  general  pact  of  hnmari  Undoidrtedly  all  of  these  writefs,  includlnf  *veo 

society  to  obey  kings  — in  other  words,  that  the  makers  of  the  Declaration,  firmly  bdiewodin 

government  rested  on  the  consent  of  the  gov-  the  doctrines  to  which  they  gave  expression. 

em€d.    The  theory  of  resistance  to  the  mandates  The  fact  that  they  used  their  theories  for  polit- 

of  a  roler  was  given  expression  to  1^  Socrates  ical  or  partisan  purposes  does  not  -waiYant  thi 

(469-399  B.C.)  and  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  Saint  opinioil  that  they  did  not  believe  fti  them.    Th^ 

Augostine  was  the  first  to  give  unqualified  ap-  doctrines  no  doubt  had  their  origin  in  man'( 

proval  of  it  in  a.  general  statement.     He  said  ideals  of  what  should  be  and  in  that  senSe  are 

that  it  was  not  always  bad  not  to  obey  A  law;  purely  philosophical    in   theif  character.     Thp 

for  when  the  ruler  makes  one  which  is  contrary  attempt  to  giVe   them  a  historical   foundatio'n 

to  God,  hence  to  divine  and  natural  Jaw,  then  proved  suecessfulso  long  as  s'dcntifit.  historical 

it  is  not  to  be  obeyed.     Augustine  fhu^  Con-  and  legal  stiiBies  were  in  a  liackward  state,  but 

triboted  the  idea  of  resistance  to  a  law  contrary  during  the  course  of  thtf  19th',  century,  the  fiiSj 

to  natural  rights,  while  the  jurists  had  merely  torica!    foundation   Tor   the '  doctrines    received 

•tated   that  Taws    should   not   be    contrary  to  scant  consideration  from  the' hands'of  ptiblidstj 
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aa<t  (tu^t»  of  history-'  Notwithstanding  the  Sil^s  Desne  as  their  a^fent  to  go  to  Fratuft 
unhistoric^  character  of  the  principles  of  soV'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininK  miluarT  supplies 
onunent  embodied  in  the  second  portion  orthe  and  by  ttie  last  of  July  be  tiad  been  admitted 
Declaration,  their  influence  has  been  enormous,,  to  an  interview  with  Vergennes,  the  Minister 
and  the  world  at  large  clings  to  them  af  if  they  (or  Forei^  Affairs,. and  had  been  put  into  con- 
bad  a  historical  origin  ip  a  primitive,  state  of  necUon  with  Ben dmarchais,  through  whom,  wilh 
nature.  ...  the  connivance  of  ^he  government,  important 
The  third  portion,  o^  the  Declaration  like  tlie  supplies  of  war  were  fitinished.  Deane  had 
first  is  baSG^  en.  precedents.  The  ennmeratjon  been  instructed  to  inform  Vergennes  that 
of  th^.^long  train  of  abuses"  is  sitnilar  to  tlie  France  had  been  selected  as  tlie  first  power  to 
Grand  Remot)Strance  of  ParliamenJ:  in  the  reign  wliom  this  application  sjiould  be  made  ^from  an 
of  Charles  L  The  list  of  abuses  really  forms  a'  opinion  that  if  we  should  .  ,  .  come  to  a 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  English  total  separation  tiom  Great  Britain,  France 
king  and  the  colonies  during  the  second  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  power  whose 
third  quarters  of  the  l8th  century,  Tlie  actions  friendship  it  would  be  fittest  for  us  to  cultivate." 
of  the  king  are  held  to  be  in  violation  of  riglUs  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  France 
which  Eoglishmcn  had  embodied  in  such  docu-  and  Spai:^  as  powers  most  unfriendly  to  Eng- 
ments  as  ^he  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  land,  were  still  courted  with  the  greatest  dili- 
Right,  tlie.Bill  qf  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Set-  gcnce,  but  ministers  or  plenipotentiaries  were 
tlemcnt  As  Englishmen  the  colonists  regarded  also  coiiiniissioned  from  time  to  time  to  the  other 
themselves  as.  entitled  to  the  rights  of  English-  courts  on  the  Continent  From  none  but  France 
men.  They  did  not  share  the  belief  prevalent  and  Holland,  however,  was  recognition  obtained, 
in  England  that  the  inhabitants  of  eoloqie's  were  and  from  only  these  two  was  any  official  aid 
to  be,' treated. sonxewfiat  differently  from  English-  or  counteiumce  given  before  the  conclusion  of 
men  who  stayed  at  home.  Their  ancestors  ha<{  peace.  Holland's  recognition  was  extended  just 
left  England  when  English  ideas  of  representa-  before  the  completion  of  the  peace  negotiations, 
tion  in  Farliamcnt  were  undergoin|t  a  change  and  Spain,  though  refusing  to  recognize  the 
during  the  control  of  Long  Parliament  and  United  States,  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle, 
Cromwell.  In  the  new  land  of  America,  they  afforded  a  limited  amount  of  financial  assistance., 
developed  theories  and  customs  of  representation  In  many  regions  of  Europe  among  the  people, 
essentiallj  different  from  those  restored  by  and  at  several  of  the  courts,  there  was  a  diqto- 
Ciiarles  II.  Englishmen  at  home  might  feel  sition  friendly  to  the  American  cause,  but  in 
that  they  were  represented  by  '  Parliamenf  no  case  Was  this  disposition  serious  enough  for 
■whether  the^  voted  for  any  one  of  its  members  practical  purposes  to  lead  the  governments  away 
or  not,,  tut  in  the  colonies  the  i/3ca  had  grown  fiom  the  path  of  strict  neutrality,  except  in  the 
that  a  representative  in  a  legislative  body  only  limited  way  afforded  by  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
represented  (he  men  who  had  a  voice  in  his  Rrom  the  first,  the  French  government  had 
Section  and  who  lived  in  the  territorial  district  taken  great  interest  in  the  colonial  revolt  and, 
from  which  he  was  chosen.  So  to  the  colonists  before  the  arrival  of  Deane^  had  determined 
"the  imposing  of  taxes  without  our  consent"  for.  tlie  present  to  remain  nominally  at  peace 
meant  one  thmg,  while  to  Englishmen  it  meant  with  England,  but  to  assist  the  revolt  smrepti- 
another.  The  other  grievances  enumerated,  such  tiously  with  just  enough  energy  to  keep  both 
as  the  depxival  of  th?  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  sides  actively  and,  if  possible,  exhaustingly,  oc- 
and  the  quartering  of  armed  troops  among  the  cupied.  In  this  policy  the  Spanish  government 
colonists,  undoubtedly  played,  an  important  pairt  jomed,  and  between  the  two  governments  two 
In  bringirjg  about  the  War  of  the  Amefican  million  livres.were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Revolution,   but    probaWy  no   one    thing  con-  uisi'.rgents  in  the  summer  of  1776.    In  September 

aibuted  so  much  .to  tlie^  opening  of  that  war^  aa  1776  Congress  adopted  a  general  plan  for  treaties 
e  feeling  expressed  in,  the  phrase  "the  im-  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers,  and  joined 
posing  of  taxes  wijliout  _,our  con'senL"  Frankliii  and  Arthur  Lee  with  Deane  as  com- 
Bibliograpky.—  Cn^nniiig  and  Hart,  'Guide  niissioners  to  lay  such  a  treaty  before  the  French 
to  the_  Study  of  American  History' ;  Dunning,  government.  The  coming  of  Franklin  increased 
'political  Theories' ;WiUoughby,  "Political  The-  the  general  pqpularity  of  the  American  cause, 
Ories'j  'Nature  of  the  Stats' :  Merriam,  'Aroer-  but  the  governmenj:  was  not  disposed  to  change 
ica»  Political  Theories*;  Sullivan,  fAntecedents  its  attitude  for  the  relations  of  the  proposed 
bi  the  Dedaratioa  pf  Independence,'  in  Ameri-  treaty,  which  was  coiicerned  largely  with  com- 
can  Historical  Association  'Proceedings,'  1903.  mercial  relations  and  provided  hx  no  political 
.  ,  .  .James  Sui-uvAN,  PaJD,,  alliance.  Apparently  Congress'  appreciation  ot 
Profevor  of  History,  High  School  of  Co»m€rce,  ^^0  need  for  foreign  aid  grew  stronger  after 
'  Ifevr  York.  the  Brjtish  capture  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
...  ,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  conunission- 
5.  yrite'l  States  -7  The  American  Revolu-  ers  in  Paris  they  were  instructed  to  abandon 
ttw  (Diploniatic  Conditions  during  the  the  commercial  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty  and 
W»r  and  the  Peace  Kegotiations).  At-  ^  propose  to  France  and  Spain  a  political  con- 
tempts to  enter  inlo  »eIatioiis  in'soma  form  with  nection,  offering  assistance  to  France  in  conquest 
loreigB  powers  are  to. be  found  in, the  very  early  of  the  West  Indie?,  and  to  Spain  in  the  subjuga- 
Etages  of  the. existence  qf  the  United  States.  In  tipn  of  Portugal,  Little  substantial  progress 
Novwuber  1775  Congress  appointed  a  committee  was  made,  however,  in  this  direction  till  Decem- 
to  correspond  with  friends. in.  other,  parts  of  ber  i?77,  when  news  was  received  of  the  sur- 
Jh?  world,  and  this  commi^ee  very  soon  came  render  jrf  Burgoyne's  a^my  at  Saratoga.  This 
inti»  communication  .^ith, agents  of  the,  French  signal  aehievemert  of  the  Americans  entirely 
poverntnent,  sent  to  ohserve  conditions  in  the  changed  the  face  of  affairs  by  convincing  France 
foipmta.    Early  in  1770  (hit  committee,  ^^ppoiated  pf  the  pro))ability  of  ulti^te  American  succ^4^ 
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and  witfaia  a  few  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  that  Spam's  price  for  an  alliance  with  the  United 

news,  the  commissioners  were  informed,  in  reply  Stales,  namely,  the  Floridas  and  exclusive  navi- 

to  their  peremptory  inquiry  as  to  the  intentions  sation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  not  too  high,  and 

of  the  government,  that  the  king  was  deterrnined  that  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  alliance  would 

to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  be   likely   to   bring   about  peace  speedily.     In 

Stales  and  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  in  sup-  Sejitember   of  the  same   year  Jay  was  sent  as 

port  of  that  independence.     Accordingly,  on  6  United  Slates  minister  to  Spain,  with  instruc- 

Feb.    1778,  two  treaties,  one  of  commerce,  on  tions  to  ihe  purport  that  if  Spain  would  accede 

the  mo  St- favored -nation   principle,  and  one  of  to  the  treaties  with  France  she  should  not  be 

alliance,  which  provided  for  an  intimate  political  precluded  from  receiving  the  Floridas,  and  that 

association  of  the  two  counlries,  were  signed,  if  she  should  wrest  them  from  Great  Britain, 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  very  diSerent  the  United  Slates  would  guarantee  them  to  her, 

from  the   original  American   proposals,   staled  provided  that  the  United  States  should  enjoy 

the  object  of  the  alliance  to  be  the  maintenance  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this 

of    the    sovereignty    and    independence   of  the  proviso  was  laid  down  as  an  ultimatum.     Jay 

United    States    in    government   as   well    as    in  was    further    instructed    to    secure    a    port    on 

commerce,  provided  for  mutual  aid  in  case  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  31st  parallel.     Jay's 

war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  agreeing  mission    was   entirely    unsuccessful,   even   after 

that  territory  reduced  by  the  United  Stales  in  the  change  of  his  instructions,  which  abated  the 

the   northern  part   of   North  America   and  in  American  claim  to  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 

the    Bermudas    should    belong    to    the    United  as  an  ultimatum. 

Stales,  and  that  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  In  the  jneantime,  in  prepaiatbn  for  any 
should  belong  to  the  King  of  France,  stipulated  opening  that  might  develop.  Congress  had  been 
especially  that  neither  party  should  conclude  preparing  instructions  for  a  commissioner  to 
peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  con-  participate  in  negotiations  for  a  general  peace. 
sent  of  the  other  first  obtained,  and  provided  In  addition  to  recognition  of  independence,  boun- 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Great  daries,  substantially  such  as  actually  were  Anally 
Britain  till  formal  or  tacit  recognition  of  the  adopted,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  free  navi- 
independence  of  the  United  States  by  the  treaties  gation  of  the  Mississippi  with  a  port  below  the 
ending  the  war.  Articles  XI.  and  XII,  provided  31st  parallel  were  laid  down,  at  first,  as  ultimata, 
for  a  mutual  and  perpetual  guarantee  of  posses-  with  John  Adams,  appointed  as  sole  commis- 
sions in  the  western  hemisphere,  which  was  to  sioner.  But  in  1781,  under  the  influence  of 
give  serious  trouble  in  the  subsequent  relations  Luzerne,  these  instructions  were  revised,  by  re- 
between  Ihe  two  States.  Whatever  the  senti-  ferring  to  the  claims  therein  indicated  as  ex- 
ments  of  the  French  people,  the  French  govern-  pressing  the  desires  and  expectations  of  Con- 

"  entered  into  this  relation,  as  was  plainly  gress,  but  by  leaving  the  commissioners  at  liberty 

.     .                          ....               .    .  the  "                  -.,.■.  ^ 


slated  in  the  announcement  to  the  commissioners  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as 

of  the  king's  determination  to  recognize  Ihe  new  circumstances  might  direct  and  enjoining  them 

state,  from  no  purely  disinterested  motives  in  to  undertake  no  negotiations  for  peace  without 

favor  of  the  Americans,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  French 

it  was  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  France  that  ministers,    and    ultimately    to    be    governed    by 

the  power  of  England  be  diminished  by   the  their  advice  and  opinion.    Franklin,  Jay,  Laur- 

separation  of  the  colonies.     The  popular  senti-  ens,  and  Jefferson  were  joined  with  Adams  as 

ment  for  the  American  cause  simply  co-operated  commissioners. 

with  Vergennes'  aggressive  designs  on  England         The  news  of  Cornwallis'  surrender  had  so 

in  opposition  to  the  more  prudent  suggestions  strengthened   the   hands   of  the    opposition    in 

within  the  government  as  to  the  ruinous  effect  England  that  in  March    1782  North  resigned, 

of  snch  an  e:xpensive  enterprise 'upon  French  and  the  recognition  of  American  independence 

finances,  was  made  a  condition  of  acceptance  of  office  by 

Since  the  Family  Compact  between  the  Bour-  Rockingham.    la    proceeding    to    negotiations, 

bon  kingdoms  in  1761,  the  relations  of  France  considerable  diiBculty  was  experienced  over  the 

and  Spain  in  all  matters  of  external  policy  had  matter  of  the  relation  between  the  recognition 

been   of   the   closest   alliance,   and   the   French-  of  independence  and  negotiation  of  other  topics. 

American  treaty  of  1778  contained  a  clause  pro-  For  reasons  of  his  own,  Vergennes  encouraged 

viding  for  the  accession  of  Ihe  King  of  Spain  the  American  commissioners  in  holding  out  for 


„    ..„ ertheless    Spain    found    the  unconditional   acknowledgment  as   a  prior  c. 

general    spirit    and    the    precise    terms    of    this  dition  to  negotiation.     In  the  meantitne  Jay  and 

alliance  rot  at  all  to  her  liking,  and  announced  Adams  became  convinced  that  Vergennes  would, 

to    England    that   she    held   herself   free    from  for  the  sake  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  conformity 

any  such  engagement,  and  proceeded  to  offer  with  his  own  plans   for  America,  oppose  the 

mediation  on  terms  which  would  leave  England  American  claims  in  the  matter  of  the  western 

in  possession  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  and  boundaries  and  of  the  fisheries.     In  conscious 

the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  herself  disregard    of   their    instructions,    they    indepen- 

in   possession  of   everything   west   of  the  Alle-  dently   suggested  to  Shelbume   an   arrangement 

ghanies  and  south  of  the  Ohio.     On  the  refusal  which  fully  recognized  independence  before  ne- 

of  the  British  government   to*  accede  to  such  gotiation  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  to 

mediation,  Spain  at  length,  on   12  April  1779,  see  that  a  majority  of  commissioners  present  in 

allowed    herself    to   be    urged    into    war   with  Paris  were  willing  to   proceed  in  negotiations 

France    against    Great    Britain,    but    expressly  with   Great   Britain   separately   from   their   ally. 

refrained  therein  from  alliance  with,  or  rccogni-  Shelburne    immediately   took   advantage   of   the 

tion  of,  American  independence.    In  the  mean-  division  of  the  allies,  and  with  Franklin's  reluc- 

time,    Luzerne,    the    French    minister    to    the  tant  consent,  preliminary  articles,  exactly  coinci- 

United  States,  was  trying  to  persuade  Congress  dent  with  the  treaty  signed  in  connection  with 
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the  treatiM  of  the  other  belligerents,  were  signed  that  all  o(  the  SUtes  had  finally  signed  it  The 
30  Nov.  i?82.  The  arrangement  was  then're-  defects  of  this  scheme  of  government  were  so 
Tealed  to  Vergcnnes,  who,  at  first,  indignant  at  numerous  and  serious  that  for  a  time  it  looked 
the  apparent  bad  faith,  was  pacified  by  Franklin's  as  if  the  Union  would  go  to  pieces.  Under  such 
soothing  explanations.  As  a  malter  of  fact,  circumstances  attempts  were  made  at  various 
both  Frenchmen  and  Americans  had  scrupulously  times  to  change  the  Articles  in  such  a  manner 
fulfilled  the  letter  of  their  agreement  in  every-  as  to  give  more  power  to  the  central  government 
thing  which  had  been  exactly  stipulated,  and  m  in  those  matters  in  which  it  was  most  seriously 
other  matters,  each  nation  equally  had  acted  in  hampered :  the  finances,  commerce,  and  power 
accordance  with  its  own  views  of  interest  to   coerce   the   Slates.     The   first  proposal  to 

The  definitive  treaty,  signed  in  connection  amend  the  Articles  was  made  on  i  Feb.  i?8i, 
with  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  even  before  they  went  into  effect.  This  was 
other  belligerents  3  Sept.  i?83,  recognized  in  its  known  as  the  Five  Per  Cent  Amendment.  Its 
first  article  the  mdependence  of  the  several  avowed  purpose  was  to  give  to  Congress  tho 
thirteen  States.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  na-  power  to  levy  a  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax 
tion  were,  on  the  west,  the  Mississippi  River  on  most  articles  imported  and  on  allprizes  taken 
south  to  the  31st  parallel;  on  the  south,  on  the  high  seas  during  the  war.  The  proceeds 
the  31st  parallel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  of  this  tax  were  to  go  toward  paying  tne  prin- 
Chattahoochee,  down  that  river  to  its  junction  cipal  and  interest  of  the  debt  contracted  during 
with  the  Flint,  thence  in  a  straight  litie  to  the  war.  Within  a  year  12  of  the  States  had 
the  source  of  the  Saint  Mary's  and  thence  to  the  consented  to  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
sea;  on  the  north,  practically  the  line  of  but  Rhode  Island  refused.  As  the  approval  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence,  leaving  all  States  was  necessary  for  an  amendment,  this 
stretches  at  the  northeast  and  northwest  cor-  naturally  failed.  On  16  March  1781,  Madison 
Tiers  so  indefinitely  described  that  much  trouble  submitted  a  report  of  a  committee  which  recom 
was  experienced  at  these  points  in  later  times,  mended  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to 
Both  countries  were  to  have  free  navigation  coerce  the  States  to  fulfil  their  federal  engage- 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  United  States  was  ments.  This  power  was  to  be  embodied  in  an 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  at  all  places  additional  article  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  tion.  This  report  was  referred  to  a  grand  corn- 
any  time  heretofore  to  fish,  and  the  liberty  of  mittee  on  2  May  1781,  and  reported  back  by  it 
drying  and  curing  fish  on  lands,  except  New-  on  20  July,  of  the  same  year.  On  its  recom- 
foundland,  which  were  unsettled.  Creditors  on  mendation  a  new  special  committee  of  three  was 
either  side  were  to  receive  no  impediment  to  the  constituted  to  prepare  an  exposition  of  the 
recovery  of  the  full  value  of  debts  heretofore  Confederation,  a  plan  for  'its  complete  execution 
contracted.  Congress  was  earnestly  to  recom-  and  supplemental  articles.*  This  committee 
niend  to  the  States  to  pass  acts  in  relief  of  the  reported  on  22  August,  and  thought  it  ought 
Loyalists.  Provision  was  made  for  bringing  to  be  discharged  from  the  exposition  of  the  Con- 
hostilities  to  a  close.  By  a  separate  and  secret  federation  because  such  a  comment  would  be 
article  it  was  provided  that  if  Great  Britain  voluminous  if  co-extensive  with  the  subject 
should  win  back  the  Floridas  from  Spain,  the  The  committee,  nevertheless,  made  a  report  on 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates  between  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Chattahoochee  should  and  made  strong  recommendations  that  many 
be  the  parallel  of  32  degrees  and  30  minutes,  supplemental  powers  be  given  to  Congress.  The 
TTie  conclusion  of  this  peace  has  been  generally  committee  further  advocated  that  a  committee 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  achievement  on  the  be  appointed  to  prepare  representations  to  the 
part  of  the  American  commissioners,  and  its  several  States- of  the  necessity  of  these  supple- 
successtul  outcome  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  mental  powers,  and  of  pursuing,  in  the  modinca- 
to  the  daring  statesmanship  which  disregarded  tion  of  the  Articles,  one  uniform  plan.  These 
the  instructions  of  Congress,  but  also  to  the  recommendations,  however,  came  to  naught. 
influence  of  Franklin  in  France,  and  the  skill  The  matter  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles  was 
with  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  enlightened  taken  up  from  the  outside  and  on  26  Feb.  1783, 
generosity  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ministry  in  Pelatiah  Webster  issued  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
power  in  Great  Britain.  Political   Union  and   Constitution   of  the  Thir- 

Bibtiograbhy —Fiske,  'Critical  Period  of  teen  United  States,'  in  which  he  advocated  the 
American  History' ;  Lecky,  'Histoiy  of  England  adoption  of  very  thoroughgoing  changes  in  the 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,*  Vol.  IV.;  Bio-  Articles.  He  proposed  to  divide  Congress  mto 
graphics  of  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Adamsin  'Amer-  two  bodies  and  to  give  it  greater  power  over 
Kan  Statesmen  Series' ;  Fitzmaurice,  'Life  of  the  States  and  over  mdividuals.  On  18  April 
Shelburne';  Winsor,  'Narrative  and  Critical  1783.  a  Revenue  Amendment  was  introduced 
History,*  Vol.  VII.;  Wharton,  'The  Revolu-  into  Congress,  The  object  of  this  was  to  obuin 
lionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence* ;  Works  of  for  Congress  the  power  to  levy  specific  duties 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay.  on  certain  articles  imported  and  a  five  per  cent 

CHAkLM  WoRTHBN  Spemcer,  ^^    Valorem    duty    on    all    other    goods    at    the 

Professor  of  History,  Colgate  University.        "«!  ^^''..Pl^"  af  importation.    The  collectors 
'  '  J»        a  ■'  of  the  duties  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  various 

6.  United  States  —  Articles  of  Confeder-  States,  and  after  appointment  were  to  be  amen- 
atioD.  On  10  June  1776,  the  Continental  Con-  able  to  and  removable  by  Congress.  The  pro- 
gress appointed  a  committee  to  frame  an  in-  ceeds  from  the  duties  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
fltrument  of  government  This  was  entitled  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt 
•Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Under  the  same  amendment  the  States  were  to 
Union.*  (See  Confederation,  Articles  of,)  make  provision,  during  a  term  not  longer  than 
It  was  not  until  five  years  later  (i  March  1781)     twenty-five  years,  for  the  collection  and  payment 
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of  their  proportiaa  of  the  Federal  expenses.  In  ment  and  to  bear  appeals  from  the  State  courts 
the  same  coimection  it  was  suggested  that  the  concerning  the  interpretation  of  treaties  or  regu- 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  such  proportions  be  lations  made  by  the  Federal  government.  Oa 
changed  from  the  value  of  land  in  each  State,  the  report  of  this  grand  committee  Congress 
as  was  prescribed  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  took  no  action.  The  longer  the  Confederation 
Articles  of  Confederation,  to  the  number  of  existed  the  more  hopeless  the  chance  for  a 
people  in  each  State.  Again  twelve  States  ap-  strong  central  government  became.  From  all 
proved  of  this  amendment,  but  this  time  New  sides  came  expressions  of  fear  and  alarm  for 
York,  having  just  worked  out  an  elaborate  the  Union  itself.  As  early  as  1783  Washington, 
scheme  of  duties  for  herself  against  the  other  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  State  governors,  had 
States,  refused  to  ratify  iL  Alexander  Hamil-  expressed  fear  for  the  Union  and  declared  that 
ton  gi  New  York  drew  up  an  elaborate  exposi-  there  must  somewhere  be  lodged  a  supreme 
tion  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles,  and  on  3  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  con- 
June  1783,  intended  to  present  it  to  Congress  cem  of  the  Confederated  Republic,  or  it  would 
along  with  a  resolution  calling  for  a  general  go  to  pieces.  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  Washington  in 
convention  to  revise  the  Articles,  but  he  abaiv  1786,  said :  '1  am  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  more 
doned  his  project  for  want  of  support  On  30  so  than  during  the  war.'  Prom  our  former 
April  1784,  another  amendment  was  recom-  friends  in  Europe  came  the  disquieting  news 
mended  by  Congress.  This  time  Congress  asked  that  th^  no  longer  had  confidence  in  our  credit 
to  have  given  to  it  for  a  period  of  15  years  the  Adams  in  trying  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland 

Ewer  of  forbidding  trade  with  foreign  powers  in  1784  was  met  with  expressions  of  distrust 

ving  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  in  the  stability  of  the  Union  —  a  distrust  which 

States   and   of   prohibiting  the  citizens   of  any  the  London  Gazettes  did  everything  to  encour- 

foreign  state  from  importing  into  the  United  age.    As    Congress    had    failed    utterly    in    all 

States  any  articles  which  were  not  the  produce  attempts    it   had    made   to   have    the    Articles 

or  manufacture  of  that  State.     This  proposal,  amended,  help  had  to  coni^  if  it  came  at  all, 

so  essential  in  its  essence  for  the  govcnunent  from  some  other  quarter.     Congress  had  lost 

of  every  coimtry  to  have  in  that  age  of  restricted  the  respect  of  the  country  through  no  fault  of 

trade,  was  ratified  by  only  two  States,  and  there-  *ts  own.    The  most  capable  men  had  deserted  its 

fore  failed  of  adoption.     In  178s.  another  man  halls  for  those  of  the  State  legislatures.    Every- 

outside  the  halls  of  Congress,  Noah  Webster,  thing  seemed  to  point  to  a  speedy  dissolution 

put   forth,   in  his  work  entitled    'Sketches   of  of  the  Union  as  it  existed  under  the  Articles 

American  Policy,'  suggestions  for  the  improve-  of  Confederation,  when  aid  came  from  an  unex- 

ment  of  the  Articles.     Like  many  other  men  peeled  quarter  and  quite  by  accident    This  was 

of  the  time  he  recommended  a  strong  executive  tbe  Alexandria  Convention,  called  to  settle  com- 

and   giving  to   Congress  the  power  to  coerce  merciai  disputes  between  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

the  States.    About  the  same  tnne  James  Monroe  Prom  this  grew  the  Constitutional  Conventioa 

introduced  in  Congress  a  proposition  to  change  The  new  Constitution  (q.r.)  drafted  by  that  body 

article  nine  of  the  Articles  in  such  a  way  as  to  **»  ratified  by  nine  Sutcs  and  4  March  1789 

give   Congress  the  power  to  place  retaliatory  •**  ™  i"  inauguration.    On  2  March  1789  the 

dnties  on  the  products  of  foreign  States  that  Congress  of  the  Confederation  adjourned  fin* 

discriminated  against  the  United  States.     The  o['^,.and  thus  broui^t  the  government  under  the 

proceeds  of  such  duties,  however,  were  not  to  ■*^=I^.  O"  Confederation  to  an  end. 

go  to  rtie  Federal  government,  but  were  to  go  „.  BAlKgraphy.  —  Bancroft.       'Constitution* ; 

to  the  State  in  which  they  were  collected.    This  V)^!^^^.  'Critical  Period' ;  bibliography  in  Chan- 

proposiiion  was  referred  on  28  March  1785,  to  ^"B  and  Hart,  'Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 

a  committee  of  which  Monroe  was  chairman.  History. 

and  on  13  and  14  July  of  the  same  year  was  „    ,                        James  Sullivan,  Ph.D., 

discussed  in  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken.  ^*'?f*"'^  ofHulory,  High  School  of  Commerce, 

A  similar  proposition  to  that  of  Monroe's  was  New  York. 

embodied  m  the  report  on  trade  and  revenue  7.  United  States  —  The  Fonnation  of  State 
presented  to  Congress  by  a  grand  committee  Constitutiona.  When  the  resistance  to 
on  14  Aug.  1786.  Additional  proposals  m  the  Great  BriUin  first  began,  independence  was 
same  report  recommended  that  the  States  which  not  the  aim,  and  in  consequence  only  pro- 
delayed  to  pay  their_  proportions  of  ttie  funds  visional  governments  were  established,  tera- 
required  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  federal  porarily  to  lake  the  place  of  the  English  colonial 
government  should  have  to  pay  fines  in  addi-  govemmenU  which  had  one  by  one  succumbed  or 
tion,  that  in  States  which  made  no  provision  for  been  suppressed.  Provisional  Congresses  or 
collecting  the  sums  _asked  for  Congress  should  Conventions  in  the  several  colonies  assumed  po- 
have  power  to  step  m  and  order  them  collected  jitical  control,  intrusting  the  executive  function 
by  State  officers  and  in  case  of  necessity  appoint  to  Committees  of  Correspondence  and  of  Public 
officers  or  agents  of_  Its  own  to  collect  them.  Safety.  Under  these  loose  revolutionary  organ- 
and  that  States  offering  resistance  to  Congress  izations  fiovernraent  was  conducted  for  several 
or  Its  agents  in  makinff  such  collections  should  months,  but  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
be  considered  as  violating  the  Federal  compact  contest  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  there  grad- 
Further  provisions  in  this  committee  report  gave  ually  arose  a  conviction  that  more  regular  and 
Congress  the  power  to  introduce  new  systems  permanent  forms  of  government  should  be  or- 
of  revenue  and  to  make  regulations  for  the  dained.  The  several  colonies  turned  to  the  Con- 
linances,  and  if  11  of  the  States  agreed  to  such  tinental  Congress,  representing  all  the  colonies, 
systems  or  regulations,  they  were  to  become  for  direction,  and  this  body  took  the  initiative  in 
binding  on  all.  In  addition  Congress  was  to  be  inaugurating  the  several  State  governments, 
given  the  power  to  institute  a  court  of  seven  Quite  naturally,  the  first  request  came  from  the 
members  to  try  officials  of  the  Federal  govern-  Proviocial    Congress    of  Massachusetts,   aa    i& 
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that  colony  hostilities  already  had  broken  out.  Revolution  at  1688,  was  generally  accepted  tn 
On  16  May  1775  that  body  asked  its  "explicit  America  by  the  constitution  makers  of  the  Revo- 
advice  respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising  lutionary  period.  Its  principles  as  explicitly  set 
the  powers  of  civil  government."  The  Congress  forth  not  only  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
replied  9  June,  recommending  that  they  should  ence,  but  in  all  the  State  constitutions  as  well, 
call  upon  the  several  towns  entitled  to  repre-  were  that  the  people  have  the  natural  right  to- 
sentation  in  the  assembly  to  elect  members,  and  abolish  or  alter  their  form  of  government  when 
the  assembly  so  chosen  should  select  a  council,  in  their  judgment  it  has  become  destructive  of 
the  two  boilies  should  govern  in  approximate  their  rights.  Seven  of  the  constitutions  ex- 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  pressly  declare  that  their  former  relations  are 
colonial  charter,  until  a  governor  of  his  dissolved  because  the  king  had  violated  the  corn- 
majesty's  appointment  should  consent  to  govern  pact.  This  served  as  the  basis  for  the  legal  de- 
according  to  that  instrument  This  advice  was  fense  of  their  action.  Sovereignty,  it  was  com- 
promplly  followed  and  the  government  so  or-  monly  held,  rested  in  the  people,  and  from  them 
Kanized  remained  in  force  until  1780,  when  the  alone  emanated  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  new 
first  constitution  of  Uiat  State  was  established,  form  of  government.  But  in  practice  they  de- 
A  few  months  later  New  Hampshire,  South  patted  somewhat  from  this  theory.  Although  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia  successively  sought  guid-  most  of  the  States  the  people  were  consulted 
ance  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  their  through  their  choice  of  representatives  to  a  pro- 
civil  governments,  and  by  November  Congress  vincial  convention,  which  should  draft  a  frame 
advised  them  respectively  'to  call  a  full  and  of  government,  there  were  several  exceptions,  as 
free  representation  of  the  people"  that  they  may  in  the  case  of  both  the  constitutions  of  South 
adopt  'such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their  Carolina.  Neither  was  the  Virginia  Provincial 
judgment  would  best  promote  tlie  happiness  of  Convention,  nor  the  New  Jersey  Congress  ape- 
the  people  and  most  effectively  secure  peace  and  cifically  empowered  to  frame  K  constitution,  but 
good  order  in  the  province  during  the  continu-  each  assumed  that  they  were  authoriied  to  act 
ance  of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain.*  Finally  m  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Congress, 
as  the  movement  in  favor  of  independence  gained  Again  in  the  framing  of  the  early  revolutionary 
adherents,  Congress  10  May,  in  anticipation  of  constitutions  that  careful  distinction  that  came 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  recommended  later  to  be  made  between  a  legislative  body  and 
that  the  colonies  that  had  not  already  done  so  a  constitutional  convention  was  not  observed. 
should  establish  regularly  ordained  govern-  Owing  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  the  Provin- 
menis.  In  consequence  of^thia  advice,  the  col-  ciai  Congress  or  Convralion  in  each  of  the 
onies,  each  soon  claiming  to  be  of  right  a  free.  States  that  framed  constitutions  during  the 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  were  shortly  years  1776  and  1777,  with  one  exception,  acted 
inait<yurating  their  first  State  constitutions.  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  constitutional  con- 
New  Hampshire's  constitution  was  completed  vention,  but  also  assumed  the  powers  of  legisla- 
5  Jan,  1776,  to  be  followed  by  South  Carolina  tion  and  administration.  The  one  exception  was 
on  26  March.  Both  of  these  Constitutions  were  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  a  convention  not 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  proved  but  only  was  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  frara- 
temporary,  as  they  were  renbced  by  new  ones  ing  a  constitution,  but  dissolved  upon  the  com- 
within  a  few  years,  Rhode  Island  and  Connect-  pletion  of  that  work.  None  of  these  constitu- 
icut  retained  their  colonial  charters.  The  for-  tiona  was  submitted  to  the  voters  for  their 
mer  simply  discharged  its  people  from  their  al-  approval,  but  went  into  operation  at  once  upon 
legiance  to  the  king  by  act  of  the  Le,p;islature  of  their  adoption  by  the  convention.  The  first 
4  May,  the  latter  provisionally  effected  a  similar  State  to  inaugurate  the  practice  of  seeking  the 
change  14  June,  which  it  made  permanent  by  sanction  of  the  peonle  upon  the  work  of  the 
act  of  10  October,  at  the  same  time  enacting  a  convention  was  JJassachusetis  in  1778.  In  that 
short  bill  of  rights.  Virginia  adopted  its  consti-  year  a  constitution,  which  had  been  drawn  by  a 
tution  29  June,  and  New  Jersey's  was  proclaimed  convention  elected  for  the  sole  and  express  piir- 
on  3  July.  Thus  before  the  Dechrition  of  In-  pose  of  framing  a  fundamental  law,  was  sub- 
dependence  seven  States  bad  assumed  independ-  mitted  to  the  voters  for  their  approval  atid  was 
ent  governments,  and  four  had  drawn  up  written  rejected.  Two  years  later  a  constitution  sim- 
constitu lions.  Four  other  States  followed  in  the  ibrly  framed  was  adooted  by  the  people  of  Mas- 
same  year,  Delaware,  21  September'  Pennsyl-  sachusetts.  This  practice  was  followed  by  New 
vania,  28  September;  Maryland,  11  November,  Hampshire  in  the  inauguration  of  its  second 
and  North  Carolina,  18  December.    In  the  year  constitution  in  1784. 

1777  Georgia  adopted  a  constitution  on  5  Feb-  The  Stale  constitutions  reveal  the  continuity 
ruary,  and  New  York  did  likewise  on  20  April,  in  the  development  of  American  political  insti- 
South  Carolina's  second  constitution  was  pro-  tutions.  The^  have  been  called  by  Bryce  'the 
mulgated  19  March  1^78.  Massachusetts  con-  oldest  things  in  the  political  history  of  America, 
linued  under  its  provisional  government  until  16  for  they  are  the  continuations  and  representations 
June  1780,  when  its  constitution  went  into  force,  of  the  colonial  charters.'  It  is  in  the  colonial 
New  Hampshire  finally  secured  a  new  frame  of  charters,  especially  in  the  corporate  colonies,  that 
government,  2  June  1784.  Vermont,  although  we  find  Hieir  prototype.  These  documents 
unrecognized  by  the  other  States,  pursued  her  served  as  the  written  conslitutions  of  the  re- 
own  independent  course,  framing  two  constitu-  speciive  colonies,  according  to  which  they  were 
lions  during  this  period,  those  of  1777  and  178&  governed.  So  liberal  were  those  granted  to 
The  first  was  largely  copied  from  that  of  Penn-  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  that  they  served 
sylvania.  No  other  State  constitutions  were  these  States  respectively  until  well  into  the  19th 
adopted  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  Feder^  century.  But  in  addition  to  the  charters  there 
Constitution.  were  other  elements  that  entered  into  the  Slate 
The  compact  theory,  especially  as  put  forth  constitutions.  The  colonists  had  a  century  and 
by  John  Locke  in  iustification  of  the  English  a  half  of  experience  to  draw  upon,  during  whtcb 
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Iheir  governments  had  undergone  great  deHiajfr  df  'flie  cDurtty  e!Bi-whfer^'Ser*^3'  as  Hxi  tAsis'tB 
ment  and  many  new  features  both  written  and  repre^ntation. '  Old  rneqiialSiies  were  contTnaefl 
unwritten  had  been  added  to  their  fundamental  and'in  some  insta'nces'new  ones  were  introdaced. 
law.  Moreover,  at  the  basis  of  all  theih  legal  J'or  the  Senate  the  same  tinit  of  rcpresetitatidp 
ideas  was  the  English  constitution  and  the  com-  served  as  for  the  House' in  four  States,  but  8p^^- 
mon  law,  both  of  which  profoundly  and  perhaps  cial  senatorial  districts  were  created  m  othcri 
unconsciously,  influenced  them.  They  also  ae-  The  members  of  tire  lower  house  were  elected 
cepted  the  prevailing  poHtical  philosophy  of  thfe  annually  exCept  in  Sbjith  Carolina,  where  the 
age,  as  above  indicated  —  which  Was  derived  term  was  two 'years.  In  the  majority  of  the 
chiefly  from'  English  sources,  although  nd-  one  States  the' term  for  flie  upper  branch  was  also 
writer  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  thetn  one  year,hut  j'ri'four'it  varied  from  thi'ee  to  five 
than  Montesquieu  (q.v.)  through  his  "Spirit  of  years.  In  all  of  the  States  save  three  tlie  tMera- 
Laws.*  Speaking  generally  "the  first  State  con-  'ocrs  of  both  holiSes  were  elected  directly  by  thfe 
stitmions  were  little  more  than  the  phe-e)ti5ting  qualified  voters,  i>\it  by  the  first  constitutions  6t 
colonial  constitutions  adapted  to  the  changed  New 'Hampsmre  and  ^onth  Carolina  the  mem- 
circumsl^nccs."  '  bers  of  the  upper  house  were  chosen  by-  thp 
The  main  features  of  the  constitution  con-  Jower  out  of. their  number  and  in  Maryland  there 
sisted  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (q.v.),— in  some  i»-  was  a  senatorial  doctoral  college.  A_  freehold 
trodueed  by  a  preamble, —  and  the  cfonstitutioft  or  property  quaIific:)tion  was  required  m  all  the 
proper.  Eight  of  the  instruments  gf  this  period.  States  for  itiembersljip  in  eifhtfr  branch,  and  a!so 
if  we  include  Vermont,  Were  prefaced  by  bin*  for  the  executive,  Except  in  Peritt^vania,  where 
or  declarations  bf  rights,  and  in  the  other  cpn-  .the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  was  sufficient.  In  ad- 
stitutions  there  were  important  provisions  of  ditlon  to  a  highet  age  and  residence  requirement 
this  character.  The  first  of  these  was  adopted  for  senators,  a  lat-ger  property  qualification  was 
"—  Virg?nia,  and  was  drafted  by  George  Masoit.  usually  called  for,  as  th*  Senate  was  supposed 
.  a  eonsiderabte  extent  it  served  as  atrKrdid  to  represtnt  property.'  Thus'irt'  New  Hampshire 
for  the  other  States.  In  all  the  bills  ol  rights  a  senator  must  possess  a  'frethdld  of  iaoo,  the 
thrte  were  somcoite  hundred  different  pro-  governor  l^oo;  in  Sputtj '  Carolina  £2,000  and 
visions.  They  were  a  statement  of  what  Amer'  iio.ooo  for  the.  respective,, offices.  In .  addttioil 
icans  regarded  as  iht  inherent  rights  gf  man  religious  quilification^  wet^  required  b)' all  the 
While  doubtless  suggested  by  the  EnglishBfl!  States  for  KTovernor  and 'ijiffmbers  of  the  legj** 
of  Rights,  they  vrere  much  more  comprehensivS  lalure,  'e«ept  ,N^^y  Sbfk  and  '  Virginia.  The 
and  explicit  than  their  English  prototype,  and  usual  one  was  that  thfe 'member  must  be  a  Prot- 
deal  much  more  with  the  ri(|ht4  of  the  wdivid-  estanf,  in  two 'a  Christian,  but  in  four  a  beljevi^ 
ual.  Thus  typical  provisions  arc  the 'declaraf  tea  in.  the  inspiration  of  the  ScriptCires,  and  itt  Oelai 
(hat  'all  men  are  borrt  free  and  eq\ial,'  and  are  ware  01  the  doctriiie  i?f  the  Trinity  as  well.'  In 
to  be  protected  in  their  personal  and  property  the  organization  of  the  executive  department  affl 
rights.  Freedwn  of  religion,  freedom  of  Speech,  the  constitutions,  cxtejit  twD,  made  provision  for 
the  rightto  bear  arms  and  of  trial  by  j\iry  are  a  piugle  executive,  who  Was  usually'called  the 
all  carefully  guarded.  Similarly  the  freedom  of  goveriior.  By  tlie'  first  constitution  of  New 
die  press,  freedom  of  eleOtion,  the  right  of  a«*  -Hampshire  there  wias' no  provision  for  a  distinct 
sembly  and  of  petition  are  guaianleed.  Exces-  eotecijtive.  In  Pennsylvania  an.  executive, board 
sive  bail  and  fines,  cruel  and  unusual  punish-  waS  established,  Iri'<5nly  three  States  was  the  e»^ 
ments,  unwarranted  search  and  seizkires,  Ihfc  etuti-ve  elected  bj'^-the  pe6p|e,  in  the  others  he  Waj 
quartering  of  troops  in  times  of  peace  are  all  chosen  by  the  legiSlaturfe.  His  term  "bf  6ffice 
prohibited.  The  granting  of  titles  of  iiobiJity,  "was  iisually'one  yeatj  IJiit  m  two  middlg'Sbtes  it 
heredhary  honors  or  exclusive  privileges  are  W5S  three  years  and  in  South  Catotina  two.'  'lil 
forbidden.  Ail  of  these  are  prlnt;iple's  that  hav«  neaxly  all'thc  States  art  exccnti\ie  i^oiitfci);  elected 
been  accepted  as  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  by  the  legislature,  w.as  -associated  with  the  gov- 
democratic  republic.  '  '■  ernor;  ,  This  body  inhei-ited  the  advisory  alfd  ad- 
All  the  constitutions  recognized  the  prineiplt  mihi'slraStve'functions  of  the  old  colonial  counj 
of  the  threefold  scpSralion  of  powers, , and  pro-  S51.  It  was  to  act  as  a  check'  iipon'ihe  governor, 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  legislative^  sharing  with  him  the  exei'cise  of, those  lew  pow- 
executivc  and  judicial  deparftnents.  Not  only  ets'  that  had  not  been  already  vested  iii  the 
bad  (he  experience  of  the  Colonial  period  tended  legislature.  ..  ,  .'.'.' 
toward  the  differentiation  of  these  three  depart-^  '  A'  coftipa'nscrfi  of  tRe  povierS  conferred  ilptJtl 
ments,  but  its  importance  had  been  emphasized  the  legislative 'and  the  executive  departments. 're* 
by  Montesquieu.  Sdme  of  these  instruments  ex-  vea|s  thf  fact  that  the  co'nstiWition  makers  wer» 
plicitiy  declared,  as  that  of  Massachusetts;  th^t  vtry'mtich  intluenctd  by  theit  colonial  experi- 
no  one  of  the  departments  should  ever  exercise  ence*.  They,  were  mindful  of  the  recent  contests 
any  of  the  po.wers  of  the  other  two,  but  in-prac-  beti^'een  the  royal  and  proprietors  governor^  and 
tic*  thfin  principle  was  frequently  not  observed,  th'e  legislatures.  Tliii'  led  them  to  fear  execu- 
In  the  brgsnization  oi  the  tegislative  departtneill  tivt  usurpation,  while  it  gave  thelri' great" con fi-: 
ail  the  States  except  two  made  provision  ior.the  dence  in  the  legislature,  which  had  boldly  cham- 
bicameral  system  which  had  been  developed  pjoned  the  'tights  of  the  jJeop'le-  Accordingly 
during  the  colonial  tfmes.  Pennsylvania-  ai^  almost  unlimited  powers  wei-e  c'o'hf^rrecl  upon 
Georgia  were  the  exceptions.  They  retained  the  legislature,  while  the  gbverniir'Was  dfcprtvetf 
their  single  house.  The  lower  branch  was  the  of  nearly  all  the  customary  powtfrs  of  the  colo- 
more  popular  and  numerous,  the  Senate,  as  the'  ilial  executive.  He  was  entrusted  witha  qiiali- 
upper  house  was  most  frequently  styled,  being  lied  veto  in  Massachusetts  alon€.  Th'e  ^fpoint-- 
not  more  than  one  third  or  one  fourth  its  size,  ing  power  was  exercised  by  the  leffislatdrf  in 
Representatives  were  variously  apportioned,  not  five  of  the  States,  in  several,  they  chose  the  more 
in  general  according  to  the  population,  but  'the  important  officers,  While  in  a  'few  the  governor- 
local  divisions  of  the  town  in  New  England  «id'  was  allbwed  to  share  ritis'Tiow^r  "wfth  the  -ctun-- 
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cfl.    A>  ^onunander  of  the  miUUry  and  naval  the  other    States.    All    of   these   constitutions, 

forces  of  the  State  the  governor  presents  a  more  while  republican,  were  not  democratic  in  charac- 

imposing  figure  than  as  a  civil  ofRcer.    On  the  ter,  as  judged  by  later  standards.    The  religious 

other  hand,  save  for  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  of  and  property  qualification,  so  characteristic  of 

Sights,  almost  no  limitations  were  placed  upon  i8th  century  ideas,  gradually  disaooeared  with 

the  powers   of  the  legislature.     In   addition   to  the  advance  of  the  new  century,  and  the  chief 

strictly  legislative  power  it  exercised  also  Ira-  defects  of  these  instruments,  the  excessive  power 

portant  administrative  functions,  as  previously  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  the 

mdicated.    In  several   States  the  upper  house  weakjiess  of  the  executive,  were  in  time  cor- 

Eossessed   certain  judicial   ^wers   which   were  rected.    So  conservative   however,  were  some  of 

rought  over  from  the  colomal  council,  and  sug-  the  original  States,  and  so  well  adapted  were 

gest  similar  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  these   constitutions    to   serve    the   purpose    for 

Sie  trial  of  impeachments,  and  in  a  few  cases  tt  which  they  were  designed  that  five  of  them,  al- 

acted  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  though  amended,  were  not  superseded  for  more 

The  judicial  system  of  the  colonies  was  in  than  a  half-century,  and  one,  that  of  Massachu- 

general  retained  under  the  State  governments,  setts,  is  still  in  force. 

While  differing  in  particulars  there  was  a  sim-  The  period  from  1776  to  1760,  it  has  been 
ilanty  m  the  orminiiation  of.  this  department  in  truly  said,  is  "the  most  eventful  conitilution- 
all  the  States.  Many  of  the  details  were  left  making  epoch  in  our  history*  It  marks  tht 
for  sUtutory  enactment.  The  chief  provisions  transition  from  colonial  to  commonwealth  gov. 
in  the  constitution,  related  to  the  method  of  ap-  ernments.  Moreover  just  as  these  constitutions 
pointment  and  remoyal  and  the  tenure  of  office  ^erc  largely  based  upon  the  organic  law  of  the 
of  the  judges.  In  Georgia  alone,  the  judges,  with  colonies,  so  in  turn  they  served  as  models  and 
Jheexcepttoaof  the  chief  justice,  were  elected  by  furnished  the  chief  features  for  the  Federal 
the  voters.  Elsewhere  they  were  appointed,  in ,  Constitution.  In  addition.  Judge  Jameson  ha» 
about  half  the  States  hy  the  legislature,  in  the  pointed  out  that  from  the  revointionary  convcn- 
olhers  bv  the  governor  and  council.  The  usual  tions  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  there  de- 
tenure  of  the  supreme  court  judges  was  for  good  veloped  bqfore  its  cwse  that  peculiarly  Afnerican 
behavior,  but  in  mpst  of  the  States  they  were  institution,  the  constitutional  convention.— such 
removable.  In  all  the  States  their  salary  was  as  the  ooes  held  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
fixed  by  tfie  legislature.  The  judiciary  lacked  Hampshire,— which  in  subsequent  years  was  ac- 
secunty  and  independence  owing  to  its  depend-  cepted  as  the  all  important  organ  for  framing 
ence  upon  the  legislature,  but  fortunately  in  gen-  the  SUte  constitutions.  The  method  these  two 
«ral  that  body  retrained  from  interfering  with  States  employed  in  drafting  their  constitutions 
the  freedom  of  the  C04rts.  through  a  constitutional  convention,  and  its  sub- 
Property  qualifications  were  prescribed  for  sequent  submission  to  the  voters  for  theb  ap- 
thc  exercise  of  the  suffrage  in  all  the  13  proval  came  to  be  the  norma]  practice  followed 
States  either  m  the  consUtution  or  by  law.  In  the  other  States  in  ordaining  their  organic 
These  varied  from  the  requirement  that  the  law.  See  Constitution;  Govermmbnt, 
elector  should  be  a  taxpayer  to  that  of  the  Biblu/graphy.— Foore.  'Charters  and  Consti- 
possession  of  freehold  of  the  value  of  £100.  tutions>  (i8?8J  ;  'Journals  of  Congress.'  I.  (los. 
In  a  few  States  a  larger  amount  was  re-  108,  315,  219) ;  II.  (iS*^  i66).  (1800) ;  Jameson, 
Quired  lor  the  electors  of  senators  than  for  rep-  <A  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Conventions' 
resentatives.  _  In  South  Carolina  the  suffrage  was  ( 1887)  ;  Jeliinek,  'The  Declaration  of  the  RighU 
further  restricted  to  those  who  believed  in  God  of  Man  and  of  Citizens'  (1901) ;  Thorpe,  <A 
and  m  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish-  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People' 
gients.  As  a  result  of  these  provisions  the  ma-  (i8q8)  ;  Webster,  'A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
jority  of  white  men  were  unable  to  vote.  AI-  State  Constitutions  of  the  American  Revolution' 
though  freedom  of  religion  was  proclaimed  in  —<Annals  of  the  American  Academyof  Political 
almost  every  constitution,  in  several  there  was  and  Social  Science' ;  Bancroft.  'History  of  the 
a  close  connection  between  church  and  state.  United  States'  (V.  ch.  IX.);  Hildreth,  'The 
In  addition  to  the  rehgious  qualifications  for  History'  of  the  United  States'  (HI.,  374) ; 
office  holding  already  referred  to,  the  legislature  Borgeaud,  'Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Con- 
was  empowered  in  two  New  England  States  to  atitutions  in  Europe  and  America'  (189s); 
require  the  support  of  Protestant  clergy  at  pub-  Gushing,  'Transition  from  PtovincUl  to  Com- 
JfCExpens^  and .»»  Maryland  of  the  Christian  monwealth  Government  in  Massachusetts': 
rehgion.  Soutii  Carolina  declared  the  Christian  articles  on  several  State  constitutions  in  'Polit- 
Protestant  religion  to  be  the  established  re-  ical  Science  Quarterly'  (III.,  489,  X..  436) ; 
ligion.  Provision  was  made  for  amendment  in  and  in  'Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
eight  of  these  censtitutions.  Five  under  van-  Historical  and  Political  Science'  (XIII-  481: 
ous  restrictions  reserved  this  power  to  conven-  XVl.,  477). 

tions.    Three  gave  the  amending  power  to  the  Heruak  V  Atus 

legislature,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  a  vole  profestor  of  Hulory.  UnivtrtUy  of  PtM^I- 

hy   two   successive   legislatures   or   requiring   a  -Wa 
larger  majority  than  for  ordinary  legislation;  in 

the  remainder  there  was  no  provision  for  amend-  8.  UMted  States  —  The  Peopling  of  the. 
inept,  thus  leaving  the  power  in  the  complete  During  the  first  60  years  of  the  17th  centuiy  a 
control  of  the  legislature.  substantial  beginning  of  the  permanent  col- 
Space  does  not  permit  the  further  analysis  of  onization  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  been 
these  documents.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  made.  In  this  work  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
that  the  later  constitutions,  as  those  of  New  Swedes  each  played  a  part,  but  the  chief  role 
York  and  Massachusetts,  were  more  complete  had  been  taken  by  the  English.  Their  coloniza- 
Hid  more  carefully  drawn  than  the  earlier  ones,  tion  efforts,  at  first  chiefly  prompted  by  conuaer- 
their.  framers  profiting  from  the  experience  of  cial  reasons,  were  feeble.    The.  Vir^nia  colonv 
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estabUshed  in  1607,  oviag  to  ignaiaac^  the  prosperous  begisnins,  with  its  Englisti  and 
blundering  methods  followed,  and  the  hardships  Welsh  Quakers  and  a  few  Germans,  the  lore- 
encountered  increased  very  slowly.  In  Spite  of  tunners  of  the  great  l8di  century  migration, 
successive  reinforcements  and  the  introduction  By  the  dose  of  this  period  the  middle  colonies 


of  the  family  system  its  population  amounted  to  numberul  about  40,000  inhabitants,  or  about 
only  about  3.000  after  more  than  ao  years.  The  half  as  many  as  New  England,  while  the  total 
leligious  and  political  situation  in  England  was  population  of  alt  the  English  colonies  is  believed 
more  effective  in  stimulating  colonization  than  to  have  been  about  2oo/xx>,  and  by  170Q  is  esti' 
commercial  inducements  had  been.  The  pion-  mated  by  De  Bow  as  262^000. 
eers  of  the  religious  refugees,  the  Pilgrims,  who  During  the  17th  century  the  colonists  were 
settled  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  after_  10  years  num-  largely  English,  but  in  the  l8th  century 
bered  only  some  30a  But  the  triumph  of  abso-  the  imroigrHnts  were  chiefly  of  other  races, 
lutism  in  church  and  state  led  to  the  great  nearly  all  the  countries  of  northwestern  and 
*Puritan  Exodus*  to  New  England,  During  central  Europe  being  represented.  Already  an 
the  II  years  that  Charles  L  reigned  without  a  important  and  valuable,  although  not  large 
Parliament,  1629  to  1640,  some  21,000  immi-  French  element  had  been  introduced  into  the 
grants  came  out  With  the  outbreak  of  the  population,  through  the  coming  of  the  Uugue- 
civil  war  in  England,  however,  this  emigration  nots,  who,  especially  in  the  years  following 
ceased.  In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  small  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685), 
immigration  to  Maryland,  which  had  been  found  their  way  into  nearly  all  the  col- 
founded  in  1634,  consisting  of  some  English  onics  but  were  especially  numerous  }q  South 
Catholics,  but  more  Protestants,  and  a  constant  Carolina  and  New  York.  A  number  of  their 
flow  of  colonists  to  Virginia,  a  considerable  pro-  descendants  became  prominent  during  tht 
portion  of  which  was  of  the  poorer  class.  A  Revolutionary  period.  A  few  Germans  seem  to 
report  o£  1638  states  that  'scarcely  any  came  have  come  to  America  with  the  Swedish  and 
but  those  who  are  brought  in  as  merchandise  to  Dutch  settlements,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
make  sale  of."  By  1640  its  population  was  esti-  founding  of  Pennsylvania  that  any  considerable 
mated  at  7,500,  Hbwever,  the  triumph  of  the  numbers  arrived.  Their  migration  has  been  di- 
Parliamentaty  forces  caused  a  great  Cavalier  vided  into  three  well-defined  periods.  The  first 
movement  to  Virginia,  which  not  only  doubled  from  1683  to  about  r^op,  during  which  ther« 
its  population  in  10  years,  hut  also  markedly  was  a  small  immigration  into  Pennsylvania  of 
raised  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  in-  perhaps  a  few  score  a  year,  of  certain  rehgious 
habitants.  By  1660  the  total  population  of  the  sects,  chiefly  Mennonites.  The  second  period, 
English  colonies  is  believed  to  have  been  up-  1709-27,  opens  with  the  coming  of  the  Palatines, 
ward  of  80,000,  about  equally  divided  between  &ousands  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  the 
^ew  England  and  the  two  southern  colonies.  ravaging  of  the  Palatinate  by  war  and  the  pre- 
Meanwhile  in  the  middle  region,  lying  be-  vailing  religious  and  economic  tyranny,  had 
tween  the  two  groups  of  English  colonies,  the  taken  refuse  in  England  in  1709  with  the  hope 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  had  planted  settlements^  of  being  aided  to  America.  Queen  Anne's  gov- 
The  former  had  taken  possession  of  the  Hudson  emment  sent  some  of  them  to  the  Carolinas  but 
valley  and  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  more  than  3,000  were  transported  to  New  York, 
the  latter  had  a  foothold  on  the  ban^  of  the  where  most  of  them  in  i  few  years  settled  in 
Delaware,  The  Swedish  colonists  were  never  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys,  but  a  few 
Bumerous  and  after  17  years  of  precarious  ex-  hundred  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  event- 
Istence  in  1635  their  small  settlements  of  200  wally  found  their  vaj  into  Pennsylvania.  About 
or  300  souls  passed  into  the  control  of  the  1710  Swiss  Mennomtes  and  Palatines  began  to 
Dutch.  The  Dutch,  more  prosperous  and  pop-  come  directly  to  Pennsylvania,  followed  by 
ulous  than  the  Swedes  were  much  less  so  than  Dunkers  aud  various  other  sects.  B^  the  close 
their  English  neighbors,  owin^  to  the  narrow  of  the  second  period  a  conservative  mvestigator 
policy  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  but  places  the  number  of  Germans  in  this  colony 
by  1664  New  Nethetland  had  reached  a  popu-  alone  as  between  15/xx]  and  20,00a  During  the 
lation  of  7.00a  This,  however,  was  not  ex-  third  period,  1727  to  I7?5,  the  number  of  immi-  • 
clusively  Diitch,  for  even  at  that  early  date  the  grants  reached  enormous  proportions.  While  a 
future  metropolis  was  a  cosmopolitan  city,  few  hundred  Germans  and  Swiss  found  their 
Some  18  different  languages  were  said  to  have  way  directly  to  some  of  the  southern^  colonies, 
been  spoken  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1643,  and  especially  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  by  far 
the  English  had  overrun  a  considerable  part  of  the  greater  number  came  to  Pennsylvania.  A 
Long  Island.  The  English  government,  shortly  careful  estimate  by  Kuhns  of  (he  number  pass- 
after  the  Restoration,  jealous  of  the  Dutch,  de-  ing  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  based 
cided  to  wrest  the  middle  region  from  them,  npon  die  lists  of  arrivals  during  this  period. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1664,  and  while  the  gives  an  aggregate  of  nearly  70,00a  Almost 
Dutch  population  long  remained  an  important  one  half  of  these  tall  within  the  six  years, 
element  in  New  Yoric  the  Anglicizing  process  1749  to  1754.  So  numerous  were  the  German 
at  once  b^an.  During  the  period  between  the  immigrants  that  the  English  and  colonial  au- 
Restoration  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1689  thorities  were  at  times  alarmed  for  the  safety 
a  few  colonists  came  to  New  England,  more  to  of  the  colony.  As  will  be  noted  later  many  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  a  beginning  of  the  the  Germans  found  their  way  subsequently  to 
colonization  of  the  Carolinas  was  made,  but  the  other  colonies,  bitt  the  majority  of  the  authori- 
greatest  immigration  was  to  the  middle  col-  ties  agree  that  in  1775  they  comprised  about 
onies.  East  and  West  Jersey  were  settled  — the  one  third  of  the  total  population  of  Pennsyl- 
former  by  English  direct  from  England  or  from  vania,  or  about  100,000,  Host  of  these  later 
the  Puritan  colony  of  New  Haven,  the  latter  immigrants  did  not  come  for  religious  reasons, 
by  the  English  Quakers, —  and  the  "Holy  Ex-  as  was  the  case  with  the  sectaries  of  the  earlier 
periment*   in   Pmnsjtvania   had  Made  H  most  periods,  but  they  were  chief^  of  the  peasant 
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dan,  who  were  seeking  relief  from  the  burdens  convicts  sent  t<>  America  were  not  political  offeti- 
of  feudaKsm.  They  were  an  honest,  industrious,  ders.  Some  ctimirala  were  sent  to  the  col- 
simple  and  deeply  religious  people;  Content  onies  in  the  earlier  period,  but  the  practice  be- 
with  their  new  found  pro^erity  they  took  little  came  more  common  after  the  English  statute 
part  in  colonial  politics.  Settling  together  they  of  1670  and  especially  after  the  act  of  I?i8,  6y 
largelj'  comprised  the  population  of  certain  both  of  which  transportation  to  America  was 
counties.  So  conservative  were  they  and  tena-  permitted  in  place  of  capital  pnnishment  for 
cious  of  tfaeir  customs  and  language,  that  certain  crimes.  The  records  of  Old  Bailey 
whole  communities  of  their  descendants  to-day  alone  indicate  that  between  1717  and  1775  not 
•peak  a  dialect  commonly  known  as  Pennsyl-  less  than  10,000  were  transported.  Doubtless 
vania  Dutch.  in  many  of  tliese  cases  there  were  mitigating  cir- 
Another  equally  important  non-English  ele-  cumslances.  Proof  exisls  that  all  the  middle 
ment  introduced  into  the  colonial  population  was  and  southern  colonies  served  to  some  extent  as 
that  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  or  better,  the  Scotch  penal  settlements,  but  the  most  of  the  prisoners 
Presbyterians  from  Ulster,  Ireland.  Here  their  appear  to  have  been  shipped  to  Virginia  and 
ancestors  had  made  their  homes  for  two  or  Maryland.  Stith  in  his  'Hisiori^  of  Virginia,' 
three  generations,  but  driven  by  the  religious  published  in  1747.  wrote  'Virginia  has  come  to 
bigotry  of  the  established  church,  the  com-  be  reputed  another  Siberia,  or  a  hell  upon 
tnercial  jealousy  of  England  and  the  oppression  earth."  Scharf  estimates  the  number  of  ban- 
of  the  landlords,  they  now  sought  a  refuge  ished  criminals  in  Maryland  at  20,000,  one-half 
across  the  sea.  The  emigration  began  about  entering  after  1750.-  But  the  servant  class  was 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  but  assumed  not  recruited  chiefly  from  the  criminals.  The 
considerable  proportion  by  1718.  It  is  estimated  majority  of  them  were  honest  immigrants,  who 
that  between  1725  and  1768  the  number  of  emi-  redeemed  their  passage  to  America  b^  being 
grants  rose  from  3,000  to  6,000  annually.  In  bound  out  as  indentured  servants.  This  class 
consequence  of  the  famine  of  1740  it  is  said  w&s  very  considerable  in  boili  the  southern  and 
12,000  left  Ireland  annually  for  several  years  middle  colonies.  They  were  more  numerous 
for  America.  Doubtless  many  of  these  were  and  important  than  slaves  in  the  South  during 
pure  Irish  as  well  as  Scotch-Irish.  Between  the  seventeenth  century,  and  formed  a  very  con- 
1771  and  1773  some  30,000  departed.  Froudc  siderable  and  important  factor  in  the  economic 
says  *that  ships  could  not  be  found  for  the  life  of  the  middle  colonies  in  the  following  cen- 
crowds  thai  wanted  to  go."  As  a  result  of  this  tury,  Pennsylvania  had  an  especially  large 
emigration  about  one  half  of  the  Presbyterian  number,  mostly  Germans  and  Irish.  In  addi- 
^opuiation  of  Ulster  came  to  America.  Some  tion  to  the  whites,  representing  almost  all  the 
of  these  went  to  New  England,  several  thou-  various  branches  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
sand  sailed  directly  to  Virginia  and  the  Carcf-  races,  there  was  another  large  foreign  element 
linas,  but  by  far  the  great  majority  landed  first  imported  into  the  colonies,  namely  the  African 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  took  up  negroes,  who  were  held  as  slaves.  Aldiough 
thsir  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyf  first  iniroduced  into  Vir&jiia  as  early  as  1619, 
vania  and  spread  from  there  southward.  This  they  were  not  nunierous  during  the  first  half 
colony  has  been  rightly  called  "Ihe  Seed  plot  of  of  the  century.  In  the  last  half,  however,  they 
frontier  emigration,'  for  beginning  about  1733  rapidly  increased  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  sc 
a  constant  stream  of  emigrants,  composed  of  that  by  the  opening  of  the  new  century  ihey 
Germans  and  Scotch-IrJsh  folk,  flowed  to  the  probably  equaled  the  number  of  indentured 
south  and  soutliwest  along  the  great  valle:^s  servants  in  these  colonies,  and  the  African  slave 
into  the  western  portions  of  Maryland,  Virginia  trade  became  an  important  branch  of  foreign 
and  North  Carolina.  Eventually  the  Scotch-  commerce.  The  growing  deinand  for  slave  labor 
Irish  penetrated^  even  further  into  South  Caro-  on  the  plantations  in  all  tlie  southern  colonies 
lina  and  Georgia.  This  sturdy  and  God-fcarr  led  to  a  great  increase  in  tlieir  number.  Bail- 
ing people  formed  the  chief  element  in  the  croft  places  the  total  slave  population  of  the 
,  population  of  the  frontier  counties  from  Pennr  English  colonies  as  59,000  in  I7i4i  78,000  in  1727, 
sylvania  to  Georgia,  overflowing  into  what  later  310,000  in  1760  and  about  500,000  in  1775,  or  ap- 
became  Kentucl^  and  Tennessee.  It  is  esti-  proximately  one  fifth  of  the  total  population. 
mated  that  the  Scotch-Irish  comprised  about  rully  four  fifths  of  these  were  in  the  colonies 
one  sixth  of  the  colonists  at  the  Revolution,  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  comprised  about  one 
They  and  their  descendants  have  played  a  very  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  section.  Here 
large  part  in  the  political  and  religious  history  was  a  racial  element  destined  in  time  to  aiTeet 
of  the  country.  materially  the  development  of  the  life  and 
The  British  colonists  were  in  general  a  sub-  thought  not  only  of  the  South,  but  also  the 
stantial  and  highly  mora]  folk,  but  it  appears  political  and  social  history  of  the  whole  coun- 
to  be  true  that  among  the  indentured  servants  try. 

there  was  a  considerable  number  of  transported  ,  The  steady  growth  of  the  colonies  during 
criminals.  Some  political  offenders  were  sent  the  iSth  century  is  indicated  by  tlie  following 
to  America,  chiefly  Scotch  prisoners  of  war,  A  figures.  According  to  the  report  comp^ed  by 
few  hundred  captured  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1721  the  population  had 
and  Worcester  in  1650  and  1651  were  sent  to  increased  to  a  half  a  million.  Dexter,  a  very 
New  England.  Again,  following  the  suppres-  careful  investigator,  estimates  that  Iqr  1743  it 
sion  of  the  uprisings  in  Scotland  in  1678  and  had  reached  1,000,000,  by  1767,  3,000,000,  and 
1716  and  after  the  battle  of  Cultodcn  in  1746  was  about  2.500,000  at  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
companies  of  Scotch  prisoners  were  sent  re-  lutionary  War.  His  figures  are  in  sntutantial 
spectively  to  Virginia,  Maryland  and  South  ajtreement  with  those  of  Bancroft,  It  is  pr<A- 
Carolina.  !Rut  recent  investigation  seems  to  able  that  about  one  third  of  the  popnlatmn  in 
indicate    that    by    far    tlie    larger    number    of  I77S  were  immigrant*.    The  stream  of  is 
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bon  was  ititemipted  by  the  war,  but  began  again  imtfl  In  i;8o  Congress  recogniied  that  its'  ef- 

■Bfter  the  return  of  peace.     There  is,  however,  forts  were  in  vain,  and  made  provision  for  the 

almost  no  data  and  even  estimates  appear  to  be  acceptance  of  paper  in  place  of  silver  at  the  rate 

lacking  for  the  period  of  the  Confederation.     It  of   40   lo   i.     Depreciation   continued   until   the 

has   been  estimated  that  the  number  of  imnii-  notes  were  regarded  as  worthless.     The  funding 

grants  to  the  United  States  in  the  decade  fol-  act  of  i/po  provided  for  the  retirement  of  notes, 

lowing  the  first  census  of  1790  was  about  S,ooo  still  in  circulation,  at  a  rale  of  loo  to  1 ;  at  this 

per  annum.     This  may  serve  as  a  rough  basis  date  it  was  estimated  that  about  $78,000,000  was 

for  calculating  the  number  for  the  preceding  still  outstanding.    (See  Money,  Paper.) 

decade,  although  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  Congress  also  sought  fiscal  aid  by  making 

was  as  large  during  the  unsettled  years  of  the  requisitions  on  the  different .  States,  by  borrow- 

•Critical  Period."    See  also  Population.  ing  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  attempts 

pibHography. —  Dexter,  'Estimates  of  Popu-  to  s'ecure  national  taxation.    Requisitions  were 

lation    in    the    American    Colonies'     C1887)  ;  made  both  in  specie  and  in  specific  supplies;  the 

Wright  and   Hunt,    'The   History  and   Growth  yield  of  the  former  was  less  than  $6,000,000,  and 

of  the  United  States  Census'  (1900) ;  Bancroft,  the  demand  for  specific  supplies  in  the  form  of 

'History   of   the    United    States,'    IV.    127-129  com,  beef,  hay,   etc.,  proved  not  only  wasteful 

(1852) ;  Lodge,  'Short  History  of  the  English  but  ineffective.    In  order  to  borrow  money,  loan 

Colonies  in  America' ;  Hanna,  'The  Scotch-Irish  offices  were  established  in  the  several  States,  at 

in    America'     (1902)  j    MacLean,    'The    Scotch  which  indented  certificales  were  sold,  bearing  in- 

Hlghlanders  in  America'   (1900)  ;  Kuhrs,  'The  tertsl  varying  from  4  to  6  per  cent.    In  all 

German    and     Swiss     Settlements    of    Colonial  $63,OCXi,<»0  was  thus  borrowed  having  a  (pecie 

Pennsylvania'   (1901);  Baird,  'Huguenot  Emi-  value  of  $7,600,000,  according  to  the  scale  of 

Sation' ;  Butler,  'British  Convicts  Shipped  to  depreciation  adopte4  by  Congress  in  1780.    After 

nerican   Colonies';    Dubois,    'Suppression  of  1782  Congress  was  unable  to  pay  the  interest 

the  African  Slave  Trade  to  America.'  and    therefore    issued    to   the   holders    of   cer- 

H-ERUAir  V  Ames  tificatcs  indents  which  became  current  in  the 

Professor  of  History,    University  of  PennsyU  E?Jnient  of  Suie  taxes  and  were  receivable  by 

vania.                                      ■>      •             j  Congress  in  the  payment  of  requisitions  made 
upon  the   States.    Foreign  loans,   1777-83,  were 

9.  United  States  —  FinxncM  of  (1775-1789).  obtained  as  follows :    Fcaoce  $6,35:^,000,  Spain 

The  fiscal  systems  of  the  several  American  $174,000,  Holland  $1,304,000.    Small  loans  were 

colonies  wete  of  a  simple  character;  expendi-  obtained  in  France  as  early  as  1777  and  these 

tures  were  smalt  and  taxes  were  correspondingly  proved  of  great  service  in  the  purchase  of  mill' 

light     Some  of  the  local  governments  levied  ex-  tary  supplies  and  in  the  payment  of  the  interest 

CISC  duties  tipon  articles  of  luxury;  nearly  all  of    the  <iomestic    loans.    Beginniis   with    1782 

placed  tariff  duties  upon  imports  or  exports;  bankers'    loans   were    placed   in   Holland,   and 

and  tiie  property  tax  was  generally  imposed.    11-  fortunately   these    were   continued   after   peace 

lustrations    of    tariffs    are    found    in    tonnage  was  restored  until  the  new  government  was  es- 

duties,  export  duties  on  tobacco,  import  duties  tablished  in  1789.    During  the  years  1784-9,  the 

on  slaves,  and  in  a  few  colonies  in  more  exten-  Dutch  loans  amounted  to  $2,^,ooa    The  ef- 

sive  tariff  schedules  on  a  considerable  number  forts  to  secure  a  national  tax  were  unsuccessful. 

of  articles  of  merchandise.    Public  credit  was  The  Articles  of  Confederation  which  went  into 

almost  unknown;  there  were  no  banks  in  the  effect  in  1781,  practically  granted  no  financial 

modem  sense,  and  consequently  no  influential  power  to  the  new  ^vernment.    It  was  provided 

agencies  for  making  loans.    When  etnergencies  that  all  expenses  for  (he  common  defense  or 

arose,  necessitating  extraordinary  expendjtures,  general  welfare  should  be  deferred  out  of  a  com- 

Ihe  colonies  generally  resorted  to  emissions  01  mon  treasury  supplied  by  the  several  Slates  in 

bills  of  credit,  or  promissory  treasury  notes.    In  proporlion  to  the  value  of  land  and  improve- 

lome    instances    these    issues    were    so    large  ments;  and  the  taxes  were  to  be  levied  under 

that  the  notes  depreciated  in  value,  resulting  in  the  direction  of  the  Slate  authorities.    In  1781 

Eirtial  repudiation.  When  hostilities  actually  Congress  recommended  a  duty  of  S  per  cent  on 
toke  out  in  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  imports,  but  unanimous  consent  could  not  be 
found  itself  without  resources  and  without  power  obtained  from  the  Stales ;  in  178J  a  more  elab- 
to  collect  revenue ;  funds,  however,  were  needed  orate  tariff  was  proposed,  but  again  the  approval 
at  once,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  recourse  of  the  States  coujd  not  be  secured. 
than  to  issue  bills  of  credit  The  agitation  for  The  administrative  management  of  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country  was  in  a  finances  by  the  Continental  Congress  well  illus- 
large  measure  inspired  by  the  suspicion  that  trates  the  jealcus  attitude  of  a  democracy  de- 
England  intended  to  impose  a  system  of  taxa-  slrous  of  maintaining  its  liberties  and  fearing  all 
tion  without  the  consent  oi  local  bodies;  and  forms  of  centralized  authority.  At  first  there 
this  suspicion  of  external  taxation  extended  were  two  treasurers,  then  i.  committee  of  Ihir- 
even  to  the  collection  of  revenue  by  the  colonies  teeo  congressional  delegates,  followed  by  a  treas- 
in  common.  Each  commonwealth  wished  to  ury  board  which  handled  all  fnblic  moneys. 
maintain  its  revenue  powers  without  abatement  Finally  in  1781  the  fiscal  machinery  was  concen- 
even,if  the  object  was  the  good  of  the  whole,  trated,  and  Robert  Morris  was  chosen  superin- 
Between  June  1775  and  November  1779  there  tendent  of  finance.  By  the  use  of  his  personal 
were  40  emissions  of  notes  with  a  total  issue  of  credit  in  borrowing  funds,  he  introduced  new 
$241,000,000.  In  addition  the  States  put  out  vigor  into  the  government,,  but  his  efforts  to 
$209,000,000.  These  issues  rested  upon  the  faith  create  a  national  system  of  revenue  were  fruit- 
of  Congress  which  repeatedly  called  upon  less.  Through  his  advice  the  Bank  of  North 
the  several  States  to  provide  means  for  redenip-  America  was  established  and  during  the  years 
tion,  but  these  pledges  were  not  made  good.  1782-3  this  proved  of  aid  in  making  temporarr 
The   notes  consequently   depreciated  in  value,  loans  to  the  government 
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In  1784  the  indebtedness  of  the  natiowl  gov-  meat  being  regarded  as  burdensome^— and  the 
ernment,  apart  from  the  outstanding  bills  of  authority  and  character  of  Congress  declined. 
credit,  was  $3SMXio,ooo,  bearing  an  annual  inter-  In  practice  the  lack  of  power  of  Congress 
est  charge  of  81,875,000.  This  burden  together  to  lay  taxes  soon  greatly  embarrassed  it.  It 
with  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  depended  wholly  upon  requisitions  on  the  States 
proved  too  much,  and  the  national  treasury  rap-  for  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  upon  the 
idW  drifted  toward  complete  bankruptcy.  In  debt,  contracted  to  carry  on  the  war  of  Inde- 
1787  a  national_  convention  was  held  to  frame  a  pendence,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
constitution  wtueh  should  endow  the  government  the  government  These  were  largely  neglected  or 
wrth  larger  financial  powers.  The  new  Consti-  refused.  Even  before  the  Articles  had  gone  into 
tution  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and  effect  this  defect  was  anticipated,  and  as  a  step 
col  ect  taxes,  and  denied  to  the  Sutes  the  right  toward  greater  efficiency  the  Continental  Con- 
to  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what  gress  recommended,  on  8  Feb.  1781.  an  amend- 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  ment  to  the  State  legislatures,  authorizing  the 
■Inspection  laws  This  pve  to  the  government  general  government  to  lay  a  duty  of  five  per 
the  power  it  had  so  sadly  needed,  and  proved  to  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  to  pay  the  foreign 
be  a  firm  support  when  the  new  government  debt  All  the  States  consented  except  Rhode 
?ft,1iJ"JS..SJ  '^"  "*  '^-  ^^/  ^"'^o?^'  ^^^°^  She  considered  it  «the  most  precious 
Unkto  States  — Finances  of  the  (1789-1816).  jewel  of  her  sovereignty  that  no  Slate  be  called 
Davis  Rich  Dewey,  upon  to  open  its  purse,  but  by  the  authority 
Massachuiells  Institute  of  Technology.  of  the  State  and  by  her  own  officers."  Her 
10.  United  States — The  Federal  Conventf on  refusal  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  project,  al- 
ef  1787,  Early  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu-  though  Virginia  soon  afterward  withdrew  her 
tion   the   several    colonies   represented   in  that  consent 

revolutionary  body,  the  Continental  Congress,  1"  t"*  ""  <>'  'TSi  Congress  made  requisition 
recognized  that  some  form  of  a  regularly  or-  ^°^  $8,000^000,  but  over  a  year  later  only  $500,- 
dained  central  goremment  was  desirable.  It  000  had  been  pai4  Accordingly,  that  body  again 
was  17  November  1777,  however,  before  that  proposed  another  revenue  ametKhnent,  18  April 
body  could  agree  upon  the  draft  of  a  eonatitu-  'T^i.  this  time  seeking  for  a  grant  of  power 
tion,  the  Articles  of  Confedertition,  and  the  delay  to  lay  moderate  specific  duties  on  certain  enu- 
in  ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  meiated  articles  and  £ve  per  cent  on  all  others 
prevented  the  new  government  being  established  for  the  period  of  25  years.  As  a  concession  to 
until  1  March  1781.  Even  before  the  Articles  the  States  the  collection  was  to  be  made  by 
were  drafted  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  appointed  by  them.  This  proposition 
years  1775-6  had  cooled, 'most  of  the  States  met  with  even  a  less  cordial  response  than  the 
had  meanwhile  drawn  up  their  constitutions,  former  one.  As  late  as  1786  four  States  had 
and  having  had  the  selection  of  governmental  failed  to  give  their  assent,  finally  all  but  that 
powers  there  was  little  left  to  confer  upon  the  of  New  York's  was  secured,  but  Governor  Clin- 
general  government,  as  they  held  tenaciously  to  ton  twice  declined  to  act  upon  the  request  of 
all  the  powers  they  had  appropriated.  The  Congress  to  summon  the  l^slature  of  that 
States  also  became  jealous  of  Congress  and  State  in  special  session  to  reconsider  its  action, 
of  each  other.  'There  was  an  excess  of  State  and  so  defeated  the  amendment  and  rendered  the 
pride  and  a  sad  lack  of  national  feeling.'*  The  financial  situation  critical,  as  the  compliance 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  voiced  with  requisitions  had  grown  even  more  lax. 
by  Rutledge  who  declared  he  was  "resolved  t6  Between  1782  and  1786  Congress  had  called  for 
vest  the  Congress  with  no  more  power  than  $6,000,000,  but  it  received  only  $1,000,000.  Some, 
was  absolutely  necessary,"  and  this  accounts  in  like  Georgia,  had  paid  nothing,  nearly  all  were 
lai^e  part  for  the  weak  and  defective  character  in  arrears,  while  New  Jersey  expressly  refused 
of  the  Articles  as  a  plan  of  government.  An  td  pay  its  last  quota  as  a  protest  against  the 
additional  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  Arti-  illiwral  policy  of  New  York.  The  impotence  of 
cles  was  that  Uiey  were  not  based  upon  Ameri-  Congress  could  not  be  more  clearly  demon- 
can  experience,  but  were  modeled  after  those  strated.  Acommitteeof  Congress  in  17815  declared 
European  confederations  with  which  Americans  that  any  further  dependence  on  requisi- 
were  most  familiar,  namely  the  Dutch  and  the  tions  would  be  "dishonorable  to  the  understand' 
Swiss.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  ing  of  those  who  entertain  such  confidence,*  and 
not  adapted  to  meet  the  needs'  of  this  country,  that  'the  crisis  had  arrived  when  the  people 
Even  before  they  went  into  effect  Washington  of  the  United  States  must  speedily  decide 
had  characterized  them  as  'a  shade  without  sub-  whether  they  will  support  their  rank  as  a  nation 
stance.'  The  truth  of  this  was  soon  rendered  by  maintaining  the  public  faith  at  home  and 
evident    The  short  history  of  the  Confederacy  abroad.* 

is  an  inglorious  one.    This  government  had  no  The  failure  of  the  Articles  to  confer  upon 

self-sustaining  capacity,  as  there   was   a   total  Congress  power  over  commerce,  either  foreign 

lack  of  coercive  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  or  domestic,  proved  almost  equally  disastrous. 

its  laws.    Congress  was  wholly  dependent  upon  England  refused  to  grant  us  commercial  ri^ts, 

the  good  will   and   co-operation  of  the   State  realizing  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  give  in 

governments,  as   it  acted   upon  them  and  not  return  and  was  powerless  to   retaliate.     Con- 

upon  individuals.     Hamilton   recognized  this  as  gress,  therefore,  proposed  a  third  amendmwit  on 

'The  great  and   radical  vice  of  the  Contedera-  ^o   April    1784,   asking   the   States   to   grant   to 

tion,*  and  Randolph  subsequently  referred  to  it  it  for  15  years  the  power  to  prohibit  the  entrance 

•as  a  government  of  supplication."    As  soon  as  into  the  ports   of  the  country  the  vessels  of 

" """er,  and  the  pressure  of  a  com-  foreign  countries  not  having  commercial  treaties 
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it  would  be  insfrumental  in  securing  favorable  adopted  resoltrtlona  also  calling  upon  Gingrew 
commercial  concessions  from  her  and  other  for-  to  recommend  a  convention  to  revise  the  fonn 
«tgn  nations,  but  more  than  two  years  later  and  powers  of  the  government.  But  the  States' 
«veral  of  the  Slates  had  failed  to  comply  with  delegates  in  Congress  disobeyed  their  inatruc- 
the  terms  of  the  proposition.  This  attempt  fail-  tions  and  failed  to  present  the  resolutions,  jnsti- 
ing,  each  State  was  left  to  regulate  trade  in  ftnng  their  action  on  the  ground  that  "to  seek 
its  own  way,  and  the  way  of  each  differed  from  reform  through  a  convention  is  a  violation  of 
that  of  every  other.  Not  only  did  it  prove  the  rights  of  Congress  and  ,  .  .  must  meet 
impossible  to  secure  a  uniform  poli^  toward  their  disapprobation."  From  these  failures  it 
foreign  nations,  but  they  were  soon  engaged  was  clear  that  the  plan  of  inducing  Congress  to 
in  what  Washington  termed  "a  war  of  imposts*  initiate  the  calling  of  a  convention  was  vain. 
with  each  other,  as  each  State  had  a  different  Some  more  indirect  way  o(  reaching  the  pei^lo 
set  of  tariff  and  tonna«e  laws,  which  engen-  must  be  resorted  to.  Fortunately  it  was  shortly 
dered  discord,  rivalry,  and  retaliatory  regula-  found.  Owing  to  the  friction  resulting  from 
tions.  Madison  thus  describes  the  situation:  tJie  conflicting  conrnfiercial  regulations  the  legis- 
•The  States  having  ports  for  forejen  commerce  latures  of  Virj^nia  and  Maryland  had  appointed' 
taxed  and  irritated  the  adjoining  Sates  trading  commissioners,  who  met  In  the  spring  of  1785 
through  them.*  New  Jersey,  lying  between  *"  prepare  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  compared  to  jorisdiction  over  the  waters  common  to  both 
a  cask  tapped  at  both  ends,  while  North  Caro-  States.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  approved 
Una,  situated  between  Virginia  and  South  Caro-  of  their  rejwrt  but  desired  that  Delaware  and 
liiu,  was  likened  to  a  patient  bleeding  at  both  Pennsylvania  be  invited  to  join  with  them  in 
arms.  a   common    system    of   commercial    regulation. 

The  financial  and  industrial  condition  of  the  James  Madistm,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
States  was  also  vere  bad.  In  1786  the  situation  lature  and  an  advocate  of  a  strwiger  union,  took 
was  one  of  general  depression,  bankruptcy  was  advantage  of  this  suggestion  and  was  instrn- 
impending.  Seven  of  the  States  had  sought  mental  in  securing  the  adoption  by  the  Virginia 
relief  in  large  issues  of  paper  money.  In  West-  legislature,  an  January  1786,  of  a  resolution  in- 
<rn  Massachusetts  the  debtor  class  rose  in  an  ^ting  all  the  States  lo  send  delegates  to  *  con- 
outbreak,  known  as  Shays'  Rebellion  (q.v.)  in  venrion  to  be  held  at  Annapolis  in  September, 
November  of  that  year,  and  before  it  was  sup-  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
pressed  had  greatly  alanned  the  friends  of  law  commerce  of  the  whole  country.  Only  Vir- 
and  order  and  those  who  respected  the  ri^ts  ginia  and  the  fonr  middle  States  were  present 
of  property.  This  outbreak  13  diiefly  important  at  Annapolis,  Realizing  that  they  were  too  few 
owing  to  its  influence  in  creating  a  sentiment  for  important  action,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ham- 
favorable  lo  a  stronger  national  government  iHon,  the  convention  issued  an  mvitation  to  the 
All  signs  seemed  to  point  to  an  early  dissolu-  States  to  attend  a  new  general  Convention  to 
tion  of  the  Union,  "Our  situation,"  wrote  Madi-  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of 
son,  "is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  the  following  May,  to  consider  the  whole  situ- 
critical.  No  money  comes  into  the  federal  ation  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  at  once 
treasury,  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  federal  author-  elected  delegates,  and  six  other  States  did  like- 
ity,  and  people  of  reflection  unanimously  agree  wise,  before  Congress  took  action.  Finally,  on 
that  the  existing  confederacy  is  tottering  to  its  zi  Feb.  1787^  that  bady  was  led  to  give  its 
foundation.*  sanction,  although  avoiding  all  reference  to  the 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  for  other  call,  it  fixed  upon  the  same  time  and  place 
but  one  way  of  amendment,  but  the  reouirement  for  a  convention  as  already  proposed,  'for  the 
of  securing  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Arti- 
States  as  well  as  of  Congress,  rendered  the  cles  of  Confederation  and  reporting  to  Congress 
amending  provision  nugatory.  Some  other  and  the  several  State  legislatures.* 
means  had  to  be  found  to  reach  the  people  The  convention  was  formally  organized  on 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  Articles,  if  reforms  25  May  1787  with  the  election  of  Washington 
needed  were  to  be  secured,  but  any  other  as  President,  For  nearly  four  months  it  con- 
method  would  be  extra  constitutional  and  per-  tinued  in  session  in  Independence  Hall,  sitting 
haps  revolutionary.  Such  a  means,  however,  had  with  closed  doors,  aS  nothing  but  its  completed 
been  already  suggested.  Passing  by  the  early  work  was  given  to  the  public.  Not  till  1819  was 
proposal  for  a  convention  by  Thomas  Paine  in  its  journal  published,  and  Madison's  notes,  the 
I775i  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1780,  and  by  best  report  of  the  debates  preserved,  were  not 
Felatiah  Webster  in  1781,  it  is  worthy  of  note  printed  till  over  half  a  century  after  the  con- 
that  tie  legislature  of  New  York  in  July  1783,  vention  adjourned.  All  of  the  States  but  Rhode 
under  the  influence  of  Hamilton,  was  led  unani-  Island  were  represented,  although  New  Harap- 
mously  to  recommend  the  calling  of  a  convention  shire  was  not  present  until  23  July.  Seventy- 
to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  After  three  delegates  are  known  to  have  been  ap- 
the  news  of  peace  in  April  1783,  Congress  took  pointed,  but  of  these  only  55  were  in  attendance, 
this  resolution  only  to  deter  action,  but  They  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  men  of  the 
. .  ^shington,  in  June,  addressed  communiea-  greatest  experience,  authority,  and  ability  in  the 
lions  to  Congress  and  to  the  governors  of  the  country.  All  but  12  had  served  in  Congress  and 
States  urging  (he  convoking  of  'a  constitutional  knew  at  first  hand  of  its  impotence.  Among 
convention'  "to  form  a  new  Constitution  that  the  delegates  —  classed  by  the  parties  into  which 
will  give  consistency,  stability,  and  dignity  to  the  they  were  shortly  grouped  —  may  be  men- 
Union,"  This  encouraged  Hamilton  to  present  tioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalists,  Madi- 
his  resolutions  to  Congress,  but  without  result,  son,  Hamilton,  Wilsoti,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Bowdolo  the  Charles  Pinckncy,  and  King;  as  the  champions 
legislature    of     Massachusetts,     I     July     1785,    of  the  confederation,  Patterson,  Lansing,  Yatea, 
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tod  Luther  Martin,  while  chief  among  the  advcv-  it  was  national  in  character,  made  provision  foi 
caies  of  compromise  were  Franklin,  Slierman,  the  three  departments  of  government,  namely,  a 
Ellsworth,  Dickinson,  Gerry,  and  C,  C.  Pinckney.  bicameral  legislature, —  the  senate  and  house  by 
Many  difficulties  confronted  the  convention  at  name,— a  single  execniivq  with  the  title  of  Pres- 
the  outset,  owing  to  the  conflicting  instructions  idenl,  and  a  federal  judiciary,  and  suggested  sev- 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  the  divergent  views  ^fal  additional  features  in  regard  to  the  powera 
of  themembers.  They  were  at  first  divided  into  of  'be  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
groups  of  the  large  and  the  small  Stales,  those  ,  The  debates  in  the  convention  naturally  fall 
who  wished  to  draw  up  an  entirely  new  scheme  *"*<*  three  periods.  During  the  first  period 
of  government  national  in  scope,  and  tliose  who  *''°'n  30  May  to  ig  June,  the  proceedings  took 
simply  desired  to  amend  the  Articles.  As  the  &"  chiefly  in  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
work  of  the  convention  progressed  other  com-  The  Virginia  plan  was  under  discussion  for  sev- 
binations  were  effected,  in  which  tlie  North  was  ^^*'  ^^ys,  when  on  13  June  this  plan,  somewhat 
arrayed  against  the  South,  or  the  commercial  amended,  but  practically  intact,  was  reported 
against  the  agricultural  Slates.  The  task  before  favorably  to  the  convention  in  19  resolutions. 
the  delegates  was  to  harmonize  all  these  conflict-  The  chief  changes  made  provided  that  a  national 
ing  ideas  and  inierests  so  that  they  might  be  government  ought  to  be  established,  that  the 
brought  to  substantial  agreement  upon  a  plan  t^^>^  of  members  of  the  lower  honse  should  be- 
which  was  calculated  to  command  the  approval  "''"^^  years  and  of  the  upper  seven  years,  and  for 
of  the  people  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  Union.  ^^^  executive  one  term  of  seven  years,  and 
On  ag  May,  as  soon  as  the  convention  had  dropped  the  clauses  for  the  coercing  a  State  antf 
been  fairly  opened,  Edmund  Randolph  presented  i?^  ^e  council  of  revision,  leaving  to  the  esecu- 
the  Virginia  plan,  which  was  probably  largely  tive  a  limited  veto.  During  this  discussion  the 
drawn  by  Madison.  It  proposed  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  the  large  and  small  States 
change  in  the  government  from  a  confederation  had  become  evident,  as  the  provision  for  pro- 
to  a  federal  union  of  States.  It  made  provision  portional  representation  in  both  houses  had  been 
for  three  distinct  departments  of  government,  retained.^  This  would  give  to  the  large  Slates 
a  national  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  nearly  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
the  first  branch  (representative)  to  be  elected  di-  laturt  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
rectly  by  the  people  of  tlie  respective  States,  the  Georgia  also  voted  for  this  provision  probably 
second  (senate)  by  the  first  branch  out  of  candi-  in  anticipation  of  future  growth.  This  called 
dates  nominated  by  the  State  legislatures.  Rep-  forth  a  plan  from  the  small  States,  which  was 
resentation  in  both  branches  was  to  be  appor-  presented  on  15  June,  by  William  Patterson  of 
tiotied  among  the  Statea  according  to  the  quotas  New  Jersey,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  New 
of  contribution  or  the  free  inhabitants..  In  addi-  Jersey  plan.  This  proposed  no  change  in  the 
tion  to  the  powers  under  the  confederacy,  the  basis  of  the  government,  which  was  still  to  be 
Congress  should  legislate  111  all  cases  in  which  a  confederacy.  The  existing  Congress  was  to 
State  legislation  would  interrupt  the  harmony  be  preserved,  but  a  plural  executive  chosen  by 
of  the  United  States,  should  nave  a  negative  Congress  and  a  judiciary  appointed  b^f  the  exoeu- 
on  Stale  laws  contt^vening  the  articles  of  union  five  department  with  well  defined  jurisdiction, 
or  its  laws  and  treaties,  and  might  coerce  a  were  provided  for.  Congress  was  to  be  giveit 
delinquent  State.  The  executive  should  be  additional  powers  to  enable  it  to  levy  customs 
chosen  by  Congress  for  a  limited  term,  and  with  duties  and  internal  taxes,  and  to  regulate  com- 
a  part  of  the  judiciary  should  form  a  council  merce  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  requisi- 
of  revision  with  a  limited  veto  on  legislation,  tions.  The  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  were 
An  independent  national  judiciary  was  provided  to  be  'the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States,* 
for.  The  remaining  resolution  related  to  the  ad-  and  the  executive  was  authorized  to  enforce 
mission  of  new  Stales,  the  guaranteeing  to  each  obedience  to  the  same.  Once  more  the  Conven- 
State  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  re-  tion  went  into  the  committee  of  the  whole  ti> 
quirement  of  an  oath  to  support  the  national  consider  these  two  plans.  The  issue  of  a  na- 
Constitution  from  State  officers,  provision  for  tional  government  or  a  confederation  was  clearly 
amendment  and  the  ratification  of  the  new  Con-  presented  and  on  19  June  the  committee  reported 
slitution  by  conventiMis  of  the  people.  This  back  the  Virginia  plan.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
plan  was  nationalistic  in  its  tendency,  although  note  that  on  the  day  before  this,  Hamilton,  ex- 
favoring  the  lar^  States.  It  became  the  basis  pressing  his  objection  to  both  plans,  sketched 
of  the  Constitution.  On  the  same  day  Charles  the  outline  of  a  system  which  was  the  embodi- 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  a  plan  ment  of  his  views.  He  advocated  a  stronger 
of  government  The  so-called  "Pinckney  Plan"  and  more  centralized  government,  in  which  the 
first  published  in  1819  in  the  'Journal  of  Con-  Slates  would  have  been  reduced  almost  to  ad- 
gress,'  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  document  ministrative  divisions  of  the  central  government 
of  little  authority.  Recently  attempts  have  been  The  Assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people 
made  to  reconstruct  this  pbn,  and  within  the  for  three  years,  the  senators  to  be  chosen  for 
last  few  months  a  contemporary  manuscript  has  good  behavior  by  electors,  and  should  represent 
been  found  giving  what  is  believed  to  be  the  property.  The  executive  to  be  chosen  for  good 
chief  provisions  of  this  plan.  This  would  seem  behavior  by  3  more  complicated  electoral  sys- 
to  indicate  that  the  plan  Pinckney  actually  pre-  tcm.  He  was  to  be  vested  with  an  absolute  neg^ 
eented  suggested  a  considerable  number  of  pro-  ative  on  congressional  legislation.  The  gov- 
visions  that  were  incorporaled  into  the  com-  ernors  of  the  States  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
pleted  Constitution,  and  entitle  him  to  greater  central  government  and  were  to  be  given  an 
credit  than  he  hitherto  has  teen  accorded  by  absolute  negative  on  State  legislation.    As  one 
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During  the  second  period  of  its  deliberations,  commitUe's  report.    On  that  date  they  reported 

wtiicb  exteaded  from  19  June  to  36  Julj,  the  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  in  which  the  main 

convention  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  features  of  the  completed  Constitution  already 

iQ  resolutions  agreed  to  in  committee.    It  was  appear. 

in  this  period  that  the  great  contest  between  the  We  now  approach  the  third  period  of  the 
large  and  small  States,  or  better,  between  the  work  of  the  convention,  extending  from  6 
national  and  confederate  partieB  took  place.  The  August  to  17  September.  During  these  six 
nature  and  character  of  the  new  organLsation  weeks  the  debate  over  the  details  of  the  draft 
was  at  stake,  and  was  involved  particularly  in  progressed,  and  while  great  diversity  of  opinion 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  representa-  was  exhibited,  it  proceeded  in  the  main  without 
tion.  The  large  States  insisted  upon  proportional  undue  excitement,  although  the  difference  in 
representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  the  interests  of  the  northern  and  southern  States 
small  States  refused  to  enter  the  Union  on  any  over  commerce  and  slavery  aroused  for  a  time 
such  terms.  On  a  July  a  proposition  for  equal  considerable  excitement.  Already  during  the 
representation  in  the  Senate  was  lost.  The  ex-  preceding  period  it  had  become  evident,  as  Mad- 
citement  was  intense,  the  convention  seemed  on  ison  records,  "that  the  real  difference  of  interest 
the  point  of  dissolving.  Sherman  declared,  'We  W  not  between  the  large  and  small  States,  hut 
are  now  at  a  full  stop.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  between  the  northern  and  southern  States.  The 
means  that  we  shall  break  up,  without  doing  institution  of  slavery  and  its  consequences 
something' ;  and  he  suggested  a  committee  as  formed  the  line  of  discrimination.'  But  these 
'likely  to  hit  on  some  expedient.'  The  matter  yielded,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  issues, 
thereupon  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  to  compromise.  In  regard  to  commerce  it  was 
from  each  State.  They  reported  5  July,  favor-  agreed  that  Congress  might  regulate  foreign 
ably  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  and  and  interstate  trade  but  should  not  have  power 
proportional  in  the  House,  and  as  a  concession  to  lay  any  export  tax.  This  was  a  compromise 
to  the  large  States  that  the  House  should  origi-  between  ti\e  commercial  States  of  the  north  and 
nate  money  bills.  To  the  resolution  as  reported  the  agricultural  States  of  the  south.  Again  the 
there  was  subsequently  added  the  proviso  that  northern  States  desired  that  Congress  should 
in  the  apportionment  of  representatives  and  d^  have  power  to  pass  navigation  acts,  but  the  three 
rect  taxes  "three  fifths  ot  all  other  persons"  extreme  southern  States  objected,  and  refused 
(slaves)  should  be  counted,  which  was  the  rule  at  first  to  sanction  the  power  except  bv  a  two 
fixed  upon  for  the  apportionment  of  quotas  in  the  thirds  vote  of  Congress  for  fear  that  tne  slave 
revenue  amendment  of  1783,  and  which  had  been  trade  might  be  interdicted.  The  situation  be- 
agreed  to  by  the  legislatures  of  11  States  and  came  critical,  and  again  a  committee  of  one  from 
already  had  been  incorporated  in  the  report  of  each  State  was  resorted  to.  On  24  August  they 
die  committee  of  the  whole  of  13  June.  This  reported  a  compromise  which  as  amended  pro- 
proviso  should  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  vided  that  Congress  should  not^  prohibit  the 
an  essential  part  of  this  compromise.  This  re-  slave  tra^  prior  to  1808,  but  might  impose  a 
port  agreeing  to  equal  representation  in  the  tax  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  head  on  such 
Senate  at  first  cxched  a  storm  of  protest,  but  importations.  This  was  carried  by  the  votes  of 
the  entire  resolutim  was  finally  adopted  16  July,  New  England  and  those  of  the  Carolinas  and 
by  a  vote  of  five  States  to  four,  one  Stale  being  Georgia.  By  a  similar  combination  of  votes  the 
diivided  and  three  unrepresented.  Thus  this  clause  requiring  a  two  thirds  vote  to  pass  navi- 
Compromise,  involving  the  structure  of  Congress  gation  acts  was  defeated.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
aad  the  organic  nature  of  the  ggvemment  was  Uie  Virginia  delegates  earnestly  opposed  this 
determined  by  a  vote  of  less  than  a  majority  of  compromise.  Subsequently  the  provision  in  regard 
die  States  present  and  by  liie  representatives  of  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  agreed  to. 
lesa  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  States,  This  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  above  men- 
The  effect  of  this  comprorntsc  was  tnost  marked,  tioned  compromise.  These  compromises  were  se- 
The  small  States  now  gave  up  their  opposition  verely  condemned  by  later  generatians  who  for- 
to  the  reorganimtion  erf  the  government  and  got  that  slavery  at  that  day  hardly  was  re- 
joined heartily  in  the  work  of  providing  aa  garded  as  a  great  moral  issue:.  It  is  altogether 
efficient  organization  and  adequate  powers  for  probable,  also,  that  these  compromises  generally 
the  new  govcmmenL  The  other  important  mod-  have  been  over-emphasized  and  that  others,  per- 
iiications  of  the  plan  made  during  this  period  haps  of  equal  importance,  have  been  overlooked. 
wcr«  substituting  for  the  phrase  "National  Gov-  Certainly  it  is  tru^  as  has  been  well  said,  that 
ernmenl"  the  'Government  of  the  United  States,'  *the  Constitution  is  a  series  of  compromises.* 
shortening  the  term  of  representatives  to  two  No  question  gave  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
yeara  and  of  senators  to  six  years,  and  provid-  tion  so  much  trouble  as  the  choice  of  the  execu- 
tng  that  the  latlu'  should  retire  by  thirds,  otnit-  tive.  .  The  convention  vacillated  between  several 
ting  the  provision  for  the  amative  on  State  laws  plans  and  showed  a  strange  fluctuation  of  senti- 
and  inserting  'the  supreme  law"  clause  first  sag-  ment.  Several  times  it  voted  in  favor  of  election 
gested  in  the  New  Jersey  plan.  Some  of  these  bv  Congress;  once  it  agreed  to  a  choice  by 
cban^  show  a  departure  from  nationalius  in  ejectors  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures  —  apian 
the  direction  of  fedaalism,  and  indicate  that  the  subsequently  twice  rejected.  After  repeated  re- 
s^it  of  compromise  was  at  work.  On  £4  July  consideration  the  special  committees  in  their 
a  *Conunittee  of  Detail*  was  appointed  to  pre-  report  of  4  September,  recommended  the  etec- 
parc  the  draft  of  a  Constituikm  conformable  to  toral  ^stem  very  nearly  as  it  was  finally  adopted 
ibe  rewlutions  adopted  b^r  tha  convention.  Two  cw  6  September.  This. was  Tegarded  as  a  com- 
<Uy>  Iat«r  ibe  33  rescdutkms  already  agreed  to,  promise  between  the  large  and  the  small  States, 
fc^etheriwtth  the  Pinckn^  and  New  Jersey  plans  as  by  many  it  was  expected  that  the  ultimate 
were  refened  to  this  committee,  Then  the  con-  election  would  usually  devolve  .upon  the  House, 
vBrtion  adioanNd  until  6  August  to  avatt  the  y«tij^  by  Sute*.    Thus  it  was  said  that  the  large 
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Slates  would  nominate  while  the  small  States  ment  was  one  of  delegated  powers  (Milj.  By 
would  elect.  Over  the  organization  of  the  execu-  providing  that  the  ratification  of  nine  State* 
tive,  also,  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  ne#  govern- 
between  those  who  desired  a  strong  executive,  ment  the  work  of  the  convention  was  revoltl- 
vested  in  one  man,  and  those  who  feared  an  tionary, 

approach  to  monarchy.  These  conflicting  ideas  _  In  accordance  with  its  resolves  the  Constitw- 
were  compromised  by  conferring  upon  the  Pres-  tion  was  transmitted  to  Congress  and  after  some 
ident  great  powers,  but  giving  to  the  Senate  attempts  to  amend,  that  body  finally  agreed 
or  both  branches  of  Congress  certain  checks  unanimously  28  September,  in  accordance  with 
and  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  those  the  desire  of  the  convention,  to  transmit  the  Con- 
powers,  stilution  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  further  into  the  de-  to  be  submitted  to  State  conventions.  At  once 
tails  of  the  convention.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  on  there  sprang  up  a  great  pamphlet  and  newspaper 
8  September,  when  the  members  approached  contest  over  the  merits  of  the  proposed  frame 
substantial  agreement  on  the  chief  provisions  of  of  government.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
the  Constitution,  a  committee  of  five  on  'style  a  series  of  letters  in  advocacy  of  the  Constiiu- 
and  arrangement'  was  appointed.  This  com-  tkm  written  by  Hamilton  with  the  aid  of  Madi- 
mittee  made  its  report,  largely  drawn  by  Govi-  son  and  Jay,  subsequently  collected  under  the 
verneur  Morris,  on  12  September.  It  was  ar-  title  of  'The  Federalist.*  These  exerted  a  pro- 
ranged  in  seven  articles  with  the  various  found  influence  throughout  the  country.  'The 
Kctions  as  in  the  present  Constitution.  Dis-  Letters  of  the  Federal  Farmer'  by  Richard 
cussion  upon  this  report  continued  until  the  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
ISth,  when   the  Constitution  as  amended  was  ratification,  had  the  widest  circulation  and  were 

Sreed  to.    On  Monday,  17  September  the  draft  the  most  effective  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  other 

the  Constitution  was  signed  by  39  of  the  dele-  side.     The    country    was    shortly    divided    into 

gates   and  the   convention  adjourned  sine  die.  the  Federalists  and  the  Ant i- Federalists.    The 

Three  delegates  present,  Gerry,  Mason  and  Ran-  former  comprised  chiefly  the  professional  and 

dolph,    refused   to    sign,   owing  to   the   strong  commercial  classes,  who  favored  the  new  gov- 

nationa!   features   of  the  document,   and  to  the  ernment  because  it  would  promote  national  credit 

rejection  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a  second  con-  and  commercial  intercourse.     The  Anti-Federal- 

vention  to  consider  amendments  that  might  be  ista  were  mainly  the  agricultaral  classes,  who 

recommended  by  the  State  conventions.    There  were  the  advocates  of  paper  money,  stay  and 

is  evidence  that  only  four  of  the  13  delegates  tender  laws  and  who  opposed  increased  taxation. 

who  had  been  in  attendance,  but  were  absent  at  Geographically  [he  strength  of  the  Federalists 

the  time  of  adjournment,  were  opposed  to  the  was  near  the  seacoast  and  in  the  few  important 

Constitution;   certainly  the  majority  approved  valleys  which  were  the  highways  of  commerce 

of  it  inland,  while  that  of  the  Anti-Federalists  wai 

It  has  heen  truly  said  that  *!f  Americans  in  the  interior  and  agricultural  sections, 
possess  political  genius  to  any  degree,  it  is  for         Hardly    a    provision    of    the    Constitution 

adapting  old  institutions  to  new  needs.*    The  escaped  criticism,  but  the  absence  of  a  bill  of 

work  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  rights  was  the  most  common  and  weighty  ob- 

Strikingly  illustrates  the  force  of  this  statement,  jection  raised.     The  fear  that  the  strong  genenl 

and  the  institutional  development  of  our  funda-  govemmenl  provided  for  would  encroach  upon 

mental  law.    The  framers  drew  lai^ely  upon  their  the  sovereignty^  of  the  States  and  the  liberty  and 

experience  both  during  the  colonial  times  and  rights  of  the  individual  was  the  chief  otuta^ 

under  the  State  governments,  and  the  chief  fea-  to  be  overcome.    The  first  Stale  to  ratify  was 

tures  of  the  Constitution  are  but  a  selection  and  Delaware  (7  Dec  i?*?),  followed  in  the  course  of 

adaptation   of  the  provisions  of  the  contempo-  a  month  by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersq',  Georgia 

rary     State     constitutions.      The     Constitution  and   Connecticut.    In  three   of  the  States   the 

made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  gov-  vote  was  unanimous,  and  In  Pennsylvania,  and 

ernment  which  was  neither  wholly  national  nor  Connecticut  ratification  wa9  carried  viiithout  diffi- 

wholly  federal,  but  partaking  of  the  features  of  eulty,  although  in  the  former  State  there  was 

both.    It  provided  for  a  mixed  system.    As  Mad-  a  vigorous  but  small  opposition.    The  first  close 

ison  remarked,  •In  some  respects  it  is  a  govern-  simple  occurred  in  Massachusetts.    The  con- 

ment  of  a  federal  nature,  in  others,  it  is  of  a  eon-  ventior  was  very  evenly  divided  and  ratification 

Solidated     nature."     Thus     in     the     legislature,  was   only  secured   (7  Feb.   1788)   by  a   narrow 

consisting  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  is  based  upon  margin,  through  the  Federalists  agreeing  to  the 

the  federal,  the  House  upon  the  national  prin-  recommendation    of   a    series    of    amendment*. 

ciple.  In  the  new  organization  of  the  government  This  plan  was  followed  by  all  the  suboeqttent 

thie  legislative  de[>artment  was  improved,  the  ex-  conventions    save    Maryland,    which   ratified   in 

ecutive  and  judiciarif  were  substantially  created,  April,  to  be  followed  by  South  Carolina  in  May. 

All  were  modeled  in  large  measure  after  the  Eight  States  had  now  taken  favorable  action,  but 

similar  departments  in  the  State  governments,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the  five 

The  powers  of  the   general   government   were  remaining  States  could  be  brou^t  to  accept  the 

greatly  increased,  while  those  of  the  State  gov-  Constitution     unconditionally.      The     Virginia 

ernments  were  correspondingly  decreased.    Cer-  convention  was  the  first  of  these  to  aisemblc, 

tain    express    limitatians    were    laid    upon    the  bnt  the  discussions  were  so  prolonged  that  New 

latter   and   certain   other  powers   were   denied  Hampshire  ratified  before  it,  on  21  June,  bv  a 

both     to     the     State     and     to     the     Federal  majority  of  ii,  making  the  nmth  State,  aad  una 

governments.     The   convention   by   a   tie  vote  insuring  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system. 

refused  to  add  a  bill  of  rights,  as  the  opin-  Virginia  followed  on  25  June,  by  a  tnajcrfty  ol 

ion  prevailed  that  such  a  guarantee  of  individual  10  votes  in  favor,  out  of  186,  under  the  impre»- 

rights  was  unnecessary  as  die  Federal  govera-  sion  tiiat  it  was  the  nlntli  State  to  take  actioQi 
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Tbe  elTect  of  these  two  ratifications  upon  the  clubs  that  sprang  up  and  spread  rapidly  through 
New  York  convention  was  fortunate.  At  first  the  country.  These  were  in  some  cases  organ- ' 
the  opponents  to  unconditioned  ralificatioii  had  ized  in  a  manner  remotely  comparable  to  the 
been  in  the  majority.  Finally  a  few  of  the  organization  of  a  modem  party  and  did  effective 
opposition  yielded  sufficiently  to  permit  of  rat-  service  in  strengtheiiing  the  group  which  sup- 
JGcation  by  a  majority  of  four,  but  this  action  ported  the  views  of  Jefferson.  They  were,  how- 
was  secured  only  by  the  Federalists  consenting  ever,  discredited  by  the  turn  of  events  and  (heir 
to  a  call  for  a  second  general  constitutional  con-  development  was  checked. 

vention  to  consider  amendnienta.  Happily  this  Party  organization  arose  out  of  the  search 
convention  was  never  held.  It  has  been  impos-  for  methods  of  political  action  which  would 
sible  to  refer  to  the  important  influence  of  cer-  secure  in  a  representative  democracy  the  choice 
tain  men  in  the  State  conventions,  but  at  least  of  men  as  servants  of  the  people  who  would  be 
passing  note  should  be  made  of  the  astuteness  of  truly  acceptable  to  the  people.  To  this  end  and 
the  Federal  leaders  in  the  Massachusetts  conven-  in  order  that  ,-he  electoral  forces  might  not  be 
tion,  of  the  heroic  services  of  Hamilton  and  scattered  and  lost,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
Madison,  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Pat-  make  use  of  some  form  of  nomination  of  candi- 
rick  Henry  and  Lansing  in  their  respective  dates  previous  to  an  election.  After  the  adoption 
State  conventions.  Favorable  action  had  finally  of  the  Constitution  the  irregular  and  varying 
been  secured  m  the  doubtful  States,  owmg  jocai  methods  previously  in  use  (the  secret  cau- 
tp  the  realiMtion  that  the  alternative  of  "the  cus,  the  open  public  meeting,  the  local  unorgan- 
Constitution  or  disunion"  was  before  them  jzed  convention,  assisted  by  systems  of  qor- 
to.  choose  from.  John  Quincy  Adams  truly  respondence  and  consultation)  were  rapidly 
said,  *The  Constitution  was  extorted  by  extended  and  made  more  effective,  while  more 
grinding  necessity  from  a  reluctant  people."  central  agencies  of  nomination  for  State  and 
Of  the  two  remaining  States,  the  North  national  officials  were  developed.  The  difRcul- 
Carolma  convention  on  a  August  refused  to  ties  and  expense  of  travel  led  to  the  rise  ot  the 
ratify  without  a  bill  of  rights  and  the  Rhode  legislative  caucus  system  for  the  nomination  of 
Island  legislature  repeatedly  refused  to  call  a  ^ta-K  officers  as  early  as  the  year  i?Qa  The 
convention.  Finally,  after  the  new  government  opposing  parties  were  both  represented  in  the 
had  been  maugurated,  and  Congress^  in  response  state  Assembliea  by  prominent  members  and  it 
to  the  general  demand  for  a  biil  of  rights  had  seemed  but  a  natural  expansion  of  their  regular 
subm_itted  a  series  of  amendments  to  die  Sutes,  j^ti^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  choose  suitable  candi- 
North  Carolina  ratified  2i  Nov.  1789,  but  Rhode  ^^^^  f^^  the  State  offices.  Their  recommenda- 
Islands  adherence  was  not  secured  untd  27  May  tj^ns  were  made  known  by  proclamations  signed 
1790,  by  a  nwjority  of  two  votes  and  only  then  ^y  members  of  the  caucus.  Against  constant 
as  a  result  of  threatened  hostile  commcrcia  ^^^  severe  criticisra  the  legislative  caucus  con- 
legislauon  by  Congress.  Thus  the  13  original  tinued  m  most  of  the  States  to  exercise  the 
States  were  firally  reunited  under  the  new  ^^^^  ^^kh  had  almost  by  accident  fallen  into 
Constitution.  Fot  Bibhography  see  article  ,  ftg  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  the  year  1824,  "nd  even  later 
United  States  — Peopling  of  the.  See  Con-  ;„  ,  ,g„  ^^^f^^.  ^  ,^^^  jh^  pressure  rf 
GBESS,  CONTiNENiM.  Herwas  V.  AuES.  popular  demand,  it  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
Prof,  of  History,  UnivtTsily  of  Pftmsyk/ann.  growing  convention  system.  In  mairy  instances 
II.  n^t«d  SWt^B  —  Be-fn-im^  of  Party  during  the  period  of  its  prevalence  the  legislative 
Organlaatioii  in  ttic  (and  Orofrtb  of  the  caucus  of  the  States  assumed  the  privilege  of 
Pbt^  Syatem  and  Part7  Hachinerr).  nominating  presidential  candidates. 
Political  parties  so-called  have  existed  in  the  The  last  years  of  the  18th  century  were 
United  States  from  the  beginning  of  its  inde-  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  distinct  party  organ  for 
pendent  national  life.  Even  earlier,  whUe  the  the  nomination  of  national  elective  officers.  This 
colonies  owed  all^iance  to  the  governments  of  was  the  Congressional  caucus  which  was  of  an 
Europe,  there  were  traces  of  political  divisions  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  legislative  caucus 
and  groupii^s  among  the  colonists  according  to  of  the  States  and  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  tbe 
their  inclinations  to  ssmipathize  with  one  or  an-  Federalist  members  of  Congress  of  meeting. 
Other  of  the  political  groups  contending  for  with  more  or  less  formality  and  official  sane- 
power  in  the  old  home,  or  according  to  their  tion,  for  the  discussion  of  party  policy.  It  was 
differing  views  upon  colonial  and  local  affairs,  easy  to  carry  over  into  the  field  of  nomination 
But  party  organization  there  was  none  until  the  party  power  in  their  hands.  Hamilton  is 
near  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Fsdcralists  credited  with  suggesting  the  first  formal  action 
and  Anti-Fe<kralists  were  the  parties  of  the  of  the  Congressional  caucus  of  the  Federalists, 
great  discussion  upon  the  adt^Xion  of  the  Con-  in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in^. 
stitution,  but  they  were  tmorganiied  groups  of  1800,  and  so  of  originating  the  party  organs 
the  leaders  of  opinion  and  their  supporters.  Evidences  of  such  use  of  the  Republican  party) 
divided  by  their  opposing  views  upon  the  sole  caucus  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  history 
question  in  debate.  After  that  contest  had  been  of  the  previous  campaign.  Both  parties  did  » 
ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  Federalists  the  nominate  candidates  for  the  election  of  the  year 
party  names  persisted  for  a  time,  and  the  di-  1800.  The  efficiency,  convenience  and  economy 
visions  were  upon  questions  of  constitutional  of  the  new  agency,  together  with  a  natural 
interpretation.  No  OTgans  wefe  developed  for  human  reluctance  to  surrender  power  once 
perpetuating  these  early  parties  or  for  enlarging  grasped,  led  to  its  continued  use  against  con- 
their  political  functions.  The  becinnings  of  a  stant  and  growing  popular  opposition.  It  was 
form  of  organization  which  did  permanently  seen  to  have  become  fully  established  as  a  party 
affect  die  development  of  the  oldest  of  our  true  organ  when  in  iSoB,  the  Republican  caucus  waa 
American  parties  appear  during  the  first  admin-  called  by  the  Senator  iriio  had  presided  over 
istratios  of  Waabuigton  in  the  Democratic  that  of  1604,  *in  purstiasice  of  the  pofrera  vestetf 
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in  him,»  By  the  Jeffersooian  Republican  party  The  Federalist  party  received  a  mortal  blow 
it  was  made  so  able  and  efficient  a  party  engine  in  the  election  of  iSoo  and  was  slowly  dyii^ 
as  to  render  the  acceptance  of  its  decisions  a  throughout  the  period  of  the  dominance  of^the 
practical  test  of  party  loyalty,  not  only  in  the  caucus.  It  held  no  more  national  caucuses,  but 
official  circle  but  Uiroughout  the  rank  and  file  of  in  a  variety  of  ways  announced  its  candidates, 
party  membership  in  the  country.  Party  disci-  In  1812  the  Federalists  held  what  has  been 
pline  was  firmly  enforced  and  the  Republican  called,  though  improperly,  the  first  national 
representatives  in  Congress  saw  that  the  be-  convention.  It  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
bests  of  the  caucus  were  respected  in  all  the  11  States,  who  met  as  a.  peace  party  to  oppose 
States.  The  nominating  agencies  in  the  States  the  war  with  Ejigland.  They  adopted  the  candi- 
were  manipulated  in  a  manner  to  strengthen  dates  already  nominated  by  the  Peace  Repuh- 
the  national  party  organ,  and  the  minority  be-  licans,  who  iiad  "bolted*  the  regular  party  ticlcet 
came  almost  helpless  before  it.  During  the  unsettled  period  between  the  Con- 
No  method  for  choosing  presidential  electors  gressiona!  caucus  and  the  national  convention, 
was  prescribed  by  the  Constilutioo,  that  matter  State  and  local  party  agencies  of  diverse  forms 
being  left  to  each  State  to  determine  for  itsclt  acted  as  nominating  bodies.  The  legislative 
Three  systems  were  employed  in  the  early  elec-  caucus  was  stiil  active  in  some  States;  the  as- 
tions.  In  some  of  the  States  the  legislatures  semblies  themselves,  as  such,  sometimes  chose 
chose  the  electors.  In  others  candidates  were  candidates;  mass  conventions,  county  conven- 
nominated  in  large  assemblies  of  prominent  dti-  tions,  district  conventions,  and  popular  mass 
zens,  including  members  of  the  legislature,  which  meetmgs,  all  nominated  presidential  candidates, 
foreshadowed  the  State  conventions  of  later  and  some  of  those  gatherings  took  pains  to  de- 
days.  Names  so  chosen  were  placed  upon  the  dare  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
general  ticket  ot  the  party.  Other  States  elected  ceedings  of  any  congressional  caucus.  Ail  avail- 
the  electors  by  congressional  districts.  The  gen-  able  means  were  made  use  of  to  render  clear  the 
eral  ticket  system  gained  ground  over  the  others  final  condemnation  by  the  people  of  the  objec- 
until  by  the  year  i860  it  was  practically  nni-  tionable  party  organ.  Having  been  tried  and 
versal.  The  supremacy  of  the  Congressional  found  wanting,  it  was  swept  aside,  to  give  place 
caucus,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  power  of  to  an  agency  more  in  consonance  with  the 
the  legislative  caucus  in  the  States,  transferred  national  spirit.  Though  3  congressional  party 
the  political  authority  of  a  free,  democratic  peo-  caucus  is  at  the  present  day  an  acceptable  part 
pie  to  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  leaders,  of  the  national  party  organization,  it  does  not 
The  effects  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  exercise  the  nominating  function. 
this  form  of  party  organization  were  apparent  Nonunation  by  conference  or  by  preliminary 
first  in  the  yielding  of  uie  caucus  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  party  supporters,  which  mi^ht  be 
States,  The  districts  where  the  party  was  in  a  called  conventions,  had  always  been  practised  in 
minority  complained  that  they  were  unrepre-  the  States  and  local  areas,  and  the  use  of  a  con- 
sented in  the  legislative  caucus,  and  in  conces-  vention  for  nominating  the  chief  executive  o£B- 
sion  to  their  demands  a  modified  form  of  the  cers  of  the  nation  was  the  application  of  a  prin- 
caucus  began  to  be  used  (first  in  Rhode  Island)  ciple  already  familiar  to  the  people.  The  first  of 
about  i8e^.  This  was  known  as  the  "mixed  the  lon^  series  of  modem  natisnal  nominating 
cancus,*  and  was  composed  of  the  party  mem-  conventions  was  that  of  the  ephemeral  Anti- 
bers  of  the  legislature  together  with  delegates  Masonic  party,  which  met  in  Baltimore,  S  Sept. 
elected  by  the  party  in  the  districts  in  which  1831,  having  representatives  from  13  States.  A 
the  party  sent  no  representativea  to  the  legisla-  long  'Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
ture.  Some  10  years  later  still  further  conces-  States*  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  party 
sion  was  made  to  public  sentiment  (first  in  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  platforms  of 
Pennsylvania),  by  substituting  a  "mixed  con-  later  years,  and  presidential  candidates  were 
vention"  for  the  mixed  caucus.  This  also  was  nominated.  The  political  importance  of  thiit 
.made  up  of  delegates  popularly  elected  in  tbe  convention  is  not  great,  and  it  is  significant  only 
counties,  along  with  members  of  the  legislature,  as  standing  first  on  the  list.  The  two  leading 
but  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  per-  parties  quickly  adopted  the  convention  method 
mitted  to  sit  in  the  convention  only  when  they  in  national  politics.  In  December  1831  the  Na- 
represented  counties  from  which  no  special  dele-  tional  Republicans  —  successors  to  the  Federal- 
gates  bad'  been  chosen.  ists  and  predecessors  of  the  Whigs — met  in  pur- 
..  From  1817  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  suance  of  a  call  by  a  legislative  caucus  in 
legislative  caucus,  which  for  nearly  all  of  the  Maryland.  All  opposed  to  the  existing  adminis- 
States  was  completed  in  1832,  the  mixed  con-  tration  to  Andrew  Jackson  were  invited  to  send 
vention  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  ad-  delegates.  Eighteen  States  and  the  District  of 
vent  of  a  truly  representative  nominating  Columbia  responded,  and  the  convention  laid 
machinery,  the  State  convention.  Fennsylvania  plans  for  renderii^[  the  new  organ  a  permanent 
,  .jya?  a^in  the  first  State  to  take  the  advance  part  of  party  machinery.  The  first  Democratic 
step.  In  like  manner  tbe  Congressional  caucus  national  convention,  which  met  in  May  1832, 
pave  way  slowly  before  the  popular  distrust,  but  was  called  by  New  Hampshire  politicians  .and 
its  ultinate  destruction  became  certain  when,  in  was  composed  of  delegates  frcan  alt  the  States 
1816,  it  manifested  a  determination  to  force  upon  except  Missouri.  The  National  Republicans 
the  Republican  party  an  unacceptable  candidate  were  now  giving  place  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  the 
-for  the  Presidency.  It  was  called  again  in  !&»,  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  that  party  held 
but.  in  the  face  of  the  manifest  temper  of  the  peo-  no  national  convention  in  1836,  but  legislatures 
pie,  decided  to  take  no  action.  In  1824  it  did  once  and  legislative  caucuses  put  forth  candidates, 
more  and  for  the  last  time  put  forth  candidates,  A  Democratic  convention  was  held,  and  that 
bnt  only  a  minority  of  the  party  members  of  Con-  party  has  thenceforth  convened  with  unintcf- 
gress  participated  and  it  commanded  no  respect,  rupted    irregularity    in  national   convention   to 
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:  party  candidates  for  Federal  elective  Two  methods  of  procedure  are  in  use  at  the 

office.  By  the  year  1840  the  Whigs  also  were  primaries.  The  older  is  that  of  the  mass  meet- 
equipped  with  adequate  machinery,  and  held  mg  of  partj;  voters,  most  commonly  called  the 
their  nomiuatinK  conventions  with  regularity  caucus.  It  is  organized  by  electing  a  chairman 
thereafter.  and  a  secretary,  and  the  voting  for  local  candi- 
The  riational  convention  cannot  be  said  to  dates  or  for  delegates  may  be  by  ballot,  or  by 
have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  party  or-  any  method  prescribed  by  party  rules,  or  by 
ganization  until  it  had  provided  for  its  own  per-  vote  of  the  members  present.  The  newer  method 

Eetuation.  This  was  accomplished  first  by  the  is  that  of  the  primary  election,  which  substitutes 
■emocrats  when,  in  184S,  a  national  central  for  the  mass  meeting  a  regular  election  held 
committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  under  the  control  of  party  or  State  officers, 
Stale,  was  appointed  by  the  convcnlion,  one  of  where  qualified  members  of  the  party  cast  their 
its  duties  to  be  tlie  calling  of  the  next  sac-  votes  one  by  one,  for  candidates  for  office  or  for 
ceeding  national  convention.  Similar  action  by  delegates  to  nominating  conventions, 
the  Whigs  in  1852  completed  the  organization  of  The  adoption  of  the  primary  election  system 
that  party.  Previous  to  that  year  Whig  conven-  does  not  necessarily  do  away  with  the  nomi- 
tions  had  been  called  by  a  Congressional  caucus  nating  convention.  Direct  nomination  may  still 
or  by  a  legislative  caucus  of  some  one  of  the  be  limited  to  local  officials;  but  the  primary  elec- 
States.  Tributary  to  the  national  convention,  tion  method  admits  of  being  indefinitely  ex- 
which  is,  in  theory,  the  gathering  up  of  the  panded,  as  the  mass  convention  or  caucus  system 
myriad  expressions  of  political  opinion  through-  does  not  It  may  b«  so  extended  as  to  per- 
out  the  whole  country,  is  a  long  series  of  State  form  all  the  functions  of  the  various  conventions 
conventions,  district  conventions,  county  con-  within  the  State,  and  this  it  is  which  makes  the 
veniions,  city  conventions,  until  the  unit  of  introduction  of  direct  election  in  the  local  areas 
party  organization  is  reached  in  the  ward  or  of  special  significance.  Instead  of  calling  upon 
township  primary,  or  caucus,  made  up  of  indi-  the  primaries  of  a  county  to  choose  delegates  to 
vidual  voters.  All  this  complex  machinery  is  attend  a.  county  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
kept  in  condition  for  effective  action  by  means  placing  in  nomination  candidates  for  county 
of  committees  appointed  in  the  various  election  offices,  the  county  committee  may  notify  the 
areas.  Details  of  the  system  vary  widely  in  the  j^rty  electors  to  proceed,  at  a  certain  time  and 
several  States,  but  each  State  has  its  State  cen-  place,  to  vote  directly  for  candidates  of  their 
iral  committee  with  a  general  supervision  of  the  own  choice.  In  such  a  case  the  primary  elec- 
subordinate  party  agencies  of  the  State.  The  tions  held  in  the  several  precincts  of  the  county 
national  committee  consists  of  one  member  from  supplant  the  county  convention  and  exercise  its 
each  State  and  Territory.  It  has  general  charge  functions.  In  like  manner  a  congressional  dis- 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  party.  Next  tn  trict  composed  of  several  counties  may  provide 
rank  is  the  national  congressional  committee,  for  choosing  the  party  candidates  for  the  House 
first  appointed  in  1866  by  a  Republican  congres-  of  Representatives  by  direct  vote  at  the  local 
sional  caucus.  A  few  years  later  the  congres-  primaries  of  the  district,  thus  doing  away  with 
sional  caucus  of  the  Democratic  party  took  the  need  of  a  congressional  nominating  conven- 
similar  action.  The  Republican  congressional  tion.  In  the  same  direct  way  candidates  for 
committee  consists  of  one  member  of  Con-  judicial  and  State  ofSces  may  be  nominated,  and 
gress  from  eadi  State  or  Territory  repre-  the  convention  within  the  State  be  wholly  dis- 
sented b^  a  party  member.     In  the  Democratic  placed. 

congressional    committee    a     State    or    Terri-  •       The   discontinuance   of  the   convention   in- 

tory  having  no  party  member  Of  Congress  i»  volves    radical    changes    in  party   organization, 

represented  by  an  outside  member  of  the  party.  The  permanent  committees,  the  platforms,  the 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  congressional  committee  to  rules  for  the  control  of  party  conduct,  have  all 

supplement  the  action  of  the  State  and  national  been  the  product  of  party  conventions.     When 

committees  and  more  especially  to  take  charge  the  convention  disappears  all  party  functions  de- 

of  the  elections  of  members  of  the  lower  House  volve  upon  the  primaries  and  the  officers  chosen 

which  occur  midway  between  two  presidential  by  them. 

elections.  In  this  matter  the  committee  co-oper-  It  has  not  been  seriously  proposed  to  abolish 
ates  with  local  committees  in  the  congressional  the  national  nominating  convention  and  transfer 
districts  of  the  various  States.  The  party  com-  to  the  primaries  the  additional  duties  of  nomi- 
mittoea  hold  a  most  important  and  responsible  nating  candidates  for  the  presidency  by  direct 
position  in  the  organization.  They  arc  the  vote,  formulating  quadrennially  the  national 
permanent  party  officials  who  formulate  the  party  platform  and  choosing  the  national  corn- 
party  rules,  administer  the  enormous  party  mittee.  But  there  is  a  natural  distinction  between 
funds,  and  have  general  control  over  party  bosi-  national  and  State  politics.  Issues  arise  within 
new-.  the  States  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  na- 
Smce  about  the  year  r88o  the  convention  sys-  tional  affairs,  and  which  furnish  a  natural  line  of 
tem  has  undergone  considerable  modification  in  cleavage  for  the  parties.  For  the  formulation  of 
the  direction  of  legislative  control  of  nomina-  party  issues  and  the  development  of  party  pol- 
tions.  Under  the  fully  developed  system  direct  icies  the  convention  is  found  to  be  a  more  con- 
DominatioB  is  confined  to  the  local  officers  in  venient  agent  than  the  primary.  Some  of  the 
precinct,  ward  or  township  where  the  primaries  States  in  which  direct  nomination  is  extensively 
are  held.  Here  the  individual  members  of  the  practiced  still  retain  the  State  convention  for 
party  by  their  direct  votes  nominate  the  party  nominating  State  officers  and  promulgating  the 
candidates  for  local  office.  Candidates  for  the  State  party  platform.  Where  the  State  conven- 
larger  areas  of  city,  county,  judicial  district,  con-  tion  has  yielded  to  the  movement  for  direct  nom- 
gressional  district  and  State  are  nominated  in-  mation,  party  issues  are  formulated  by  party 
directly  by  delegates  chosen    at  tlie  primariM,  officeholders,  by  party  candidates  and  party  o — 
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mittees,  or  by  direct  vote  at  the  primary  dec-  Party  caucuses  and  conferences  are  utilised  for 

tion.  this  purpose.     See  Demockatic  Fastv  ;   Rbfub- 

The  primary  election  system  has  been  most  uam  Pasty;  Whigs.  jjsas.  Macy, 
widely  introduced  in  those  southern  States  in  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Iowa  College. 
which  one  political  party  has  control  and  a  nom-  „.._  _„...  ■_. 
ination  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  Here  the  ^'2.  United  States  —  Tlie  Colonial  and  Tern- 
real  contest  IS  within  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  tori^  SysttniB  of  Oie.  Under  the  generally 
party  at  the  primary.  The  party  members  there  well-known  name  of  "territonal  government* 
vote  directly  for  the  various  candidates,  the  the  United  States  has  developed  one  of  the  best 
votes  are  canvassed,  and  it  is  made  a  point  of  Systems  of  colonial  government  that  has  ever 
honor  to  abide  by  the  decision  so  rendered.  So  ^5'^^?*'  When,  acting  under  the  suggestions 
important  is  the  primary  election  that  more  of  Maryland,  several  of  the  colonies  between 
votes  are  cast  at  it  than  at  the  legal  election  C^o  and  1784  surrendered  to  the  federal  author- 
which  follows.  Some  of  the  States  -  Missis-  Hy  their  claims  to  Unds  west  of  Ae  AUeghanws, 
aippi,  for  example  — have  passed  laws  for  the  ^°^':  provision  tad  to  be  made  for  the  govem- 
r^ulation  and  control  of  the  primary  election.  «nent  of  them.  This  was  done  by  the  Ordinance 
In  other  States,  as  Georgia,  the  dominant  party  ?^  '?^  which  provided  for  (1)  tiie  division 
holds  a  similar  election  under  rules  formulated  '"to  States;  {2)  the  cstaWishment  of  temporary 
by  the  party  organization.  governments;   {3)  the  esUblishment  of  penna- 

But  the  development  of  the  primary  election  ''«"'  i?.''^"lT?'*  ■  ^^\^H,  admission   of   the 

system  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South;  it  Prospective  States  into  the  Union  as  *""  States 

extends  to  all  sections  of  the  country.    Its  object  «^J"  ^  ."/^^'".r'^ln.^i^^LfT,™!^;! 

is  to  give  to  the  unofficial  members  of  the  party  J!!i''^f=iiL^.n?^n  lv,?^tt.«.   f /^^.^H  ^^ 

greater  power  of  control.    The  development  of  ^?,[^,  "Lflf^.h  nL  i!^  V.'  iB  A,^i.i« 

the  syst^.  has  coincided  widi  the  introduction  fffeder^aLrVr^^sof^Land  (^rSixi^^'ol 

of  the  Australian  ballot  legislation.    These  new  ,^5    ^^j^   provision    for    (i)    the   survey  of 

laws  require  the  State  to  print  and  distnbute  the  ^^e  Unds;  (a)  its  division  by  north  and  south, 

^^^''j  l'^-^^  *^?"''ef  .*^a""  ""portent  and  east  and  west  lines  into  townships  six  miles 

J?'*L«"?-..  ^"^"'^  i^^  ^  «^'  f^^r  ^^  P""^  «!""«:   (3)  and  finally  its  sale  in  lots  to  pur- 

the  ballots  he  rnust  have  official  information  as  chasers.     By  1787  all  of  the  land  north  of  the 

to  the  names  of  candidates;  the  laws  therefore  Ohio  River,  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory 

prescribe  a    formal  process   of  nomination  by  (q.y.),    had    come    under    the    jurisdicticffl    of 

petition ;  but  the  real  nominations  are  made  by  Congress.      Meantime   an   emigration   company, 

the  political  parties,  and  since  the  laws  require  called  the  Ohio  Company  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 

some  sort  of  official  recogniuon  of  the  nomi-  jn  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 

naling  process,  the  State  legislatures  have  been  and  settling  these  western  lands.    It  had  failed 

the  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  already  existing  of  success  partly  because  settlers  were  unwilling 

demand  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  primary  to  go  to  a  land  where  so  little  guarantee  was 

elections.    The  result  is  that  m  manj;  States  the  „aJc  for  personal  rights  as  in  the  Ordinance  of 

ordinary  party  maehmery  is  becoming  subject  i^    The  head  men  of  the  company  therefore 

to  State  regulation  and  control.     In  igoi   the  petitioned  Congress  for  legislation  which  would 

SUle  of  Muinesota  passed  a  law  providing  for  give  the  guarantees  desired    The  result  of  this 

the  holding  of  a  primary  election  for  the  nomina-  petition  was  the   passage  of  the  Ordinance  of 

tion  of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  general  1787,    This  contained  the  personal  rights  asked 

election.    The  Uinnesota  primary  election  under  for,  such  as  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  etc, 

State-  supervision  is  for  all  parties,  who  must  all  made  arrangements    for  tiie  treatment  of  the 

vote  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day,  territory  as  one,  or  later  as  two,  disirkts,  and 

This  provision  makes  it  easier  to  confine  the  made  provisions   for  two  successive  forms  of 

vole  of  each  party  to  its  own  members.    Under  territorial  government.    At  first  a  governor  and 

this  law  the  candidates  for  State  offices  are  not  three  judges  appointed  by  Congress  were  to  act 

subject    to   nomination   at   the   primary.     The  as  a  legislature,  as  well  as  fulfil  their  own  special 

object  of  this   exception  was  to  preserve  the  functions   as   executive   and   judiciary.     When 

Sute  convention  and  render  it  convenient  for  there  were  5,000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full 

parly  leaders  to  meet  in  conference  and  make  age  in  the  district,  they  were  to  receive  authority 

declarations  of  party  principles.     A  bill  intro-  to  elect  a  general  assembly  or  lower  house  of 

duced  a  year  later  in  the  legislature  of  Wiscon-  »  legislature,  but  the  upper  house  or  legislative 

sin    requires   all   important  nominations   of  all  council  of  five  members  was  to  be  appointed  by 

parties  to  be  made  at  the  one  primary  e'^etioa  Congress  from  a  list  of  10  names  submitted  by 

legally  orovided  for.    If  such  a  bill  should  be-  the    lower    house.     The    tiro    houses    meeting 

come    law    the    State    nominating    convention  jointly  were  to  choose  a  delegate  to  Congress 

would  be  displaced.  who  was  to  have  a  seat  and  the  right  of  debating 

State  control  of  party  nomination  leads  to  but  not  of  voting.    The  governor,  judges,  and 

legal    definition    of    party    membership.     Only  administrative  officers  were  still  appointed  by 

members  of  the  party  have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Congress.    The  keystone  of  this  ordinance,  and 

primary.     In  Massachusetts,  participation  in  a  that  which  placed  the  American  colonial  system 

primary  election  of  a  given  party  disqualifies  a  above  all  other  s:^slems,  was  the  provision  whidi 

man  for  voting  at  the  primary  of  any  omer  party  allowed  the  division  of  the  territory  into  tfareeto 

for  the  ensuing   13  months  without  a  formal  five  parts,  and  when  any  one  had  6ofieo  infaab- 

legal  notice  of  a  change  of  party  choice.    Direct  itants  it  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  on  an 

nomination  at  a  primary  ekction  creates  a  de-  equality  with  the  other  States, 

mand  for  preliminary  nomination  of  candidates.  The   Northwest   Ordinance   has   fotned   tiie 

more  or  less   formal,  within  the  party   itselt    basis  for     all  tal«r  territorial  r '" 
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Ok  United  States.  As  strongr  doubt  was  ex-  Besides  the  territories  organized  as  abov«, 
pressed  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  of  the  among  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  acquired  in 
Confederation  to  pass  such  a  law,  the  first  Con-  1898,  may  be  included,  there  are  certain  lands 
gress  under  the  Constitution  confirmed  the  or-  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales, 
dinance  by  the  Confirmatory  Act  of  1789,  and  which  may  be  called  unorganized  territories. 
gave  to  the  new  President  ail  the  powers  therein  These  are  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska.  In  both 
exercised  by  the  old  Congress.  This  it  was  of  these  the  population  is  largely  Indian,  and 
enabled  to  do  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitu-  that  accounts  for  their  different  treatment.  In- 
tion  which  reads  that  Congress  shall  have  power  dian  Territory  has  a  government  with  a  legisla- 
*^to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  lature,  but  it  sends  no  delegate  to  Congress  like 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  the  other  territories,  has  no  organized  govern- 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  In  ment  like  theirs,  and  in  reality  is  only  a  form 
1796  Congress  passed,  for  the  territory  south  of  of  local  government  which  Congress  permits  to 
the  Ohio  River,  an  ordinance  which  was  almost  exist  for  the  time  being  and  which  it  may 
the  same  as  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  abolish  at  pleasure  without  feeling  that  it  is 
With  the  great  additions  of  territory  (sec  violating  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  which  in 
TERRnoRiAi,  E.xpansion)  to  the  United  States  the  organized  territories  are  looked  upon  by 
by  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  purchases  and  sub-  the  inhabitants  aa  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  corn- 
sequent  wars  and  treaties  came  the  necessity  pact  with  Congress.  Alaska  has  not  even  as 
of  providing  territorial  governments.  All  of  complete  a  government  as  Indian  Territory.  By 
these  were  very  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  an  act  of  i^  Congress  provided  for  a  governor 
Ordinance  of  1787.  As  all  of  the  land  now  com-  and  a  district  court.  Owing  to  the  influx  of 
prised  within  the  United  States,  with  the  excep-  white  people  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
tion  of  the  original  13  States,  Vermont,  Ken-  gold  in  the  Klondike,  Congress  had  to  pass  acts 
toclcy.  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  California  in  i8gp  and  1900  making  more  careful  regula- 
was  at  one  time  or  another  under  territorial  tions  for  the  government 
government,  it  is  easily  realized  how  important  The  United  States  had  to  confront  new  prob- 
a  good  colonial  or  territorial  system  of  govern-  lems  m  the  government  of  colonies  or  territories 
ment  has  been  to  the  United  Slates.  In  all  its  when  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  ac- 
vast  area  there  are  at  present  only  three  terrl-  quired  in  1896,  These  islands  could  not  be 
tories  left:  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari-  treated  like  the  older  territories  of  the  United 
zona.  The  territorial  governments,  on  account  States.  There  were  those,  however,  who  held 
of  their  common  basis,  have  been  very  similar,  that  they  were  the  same  and  that  all  laws  passed 
even  though  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  for  the  United  States  were  applicable  to  these 
Congress.  At  the  head  of  each  territorial  gtJT-  outlying  domains  in  the  same  wmv  as  they  were 
emment  stands  the  governor.  He^  with_  any  to  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  Still  others  main- 
administrative  officers  he  may  need,  is  appointed  tained  that  such  was  not  the  case  and  that  laws 
by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  la  passed  for  the  United  States  did  not  apply  to 
removable  by  him  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen-  Porlo  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  latter 
ate.  In  earlier  times  the  governor  was  usually  view  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
sent  out  from  the  East,  but  recently  some  man  Insular  Cases  decision  in  1901.  This  made 
irominent  within  the  territop"  has  been  chosen,  possible  a  new  colonial  system  of  government 
.."he  President  also  appoints  judges  for  the  terri-  for  the  United  States  and  brought  about  the 
tories  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  male  in-  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance 
habitants  of  the  territory,  of  full  age,  are  al-  of  1787,  so  far  as  these  island  possessions  were 
lowed  to  elect  a  legislature  of  two_  houses,  a  concerned.  A  special  kind  of  government  has 
council  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  accordingly  been  worked  out  for  Porto  Rico  and 
legislature  may  pass  laws  on  a  large  variety  another  one  for  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico  has 
of  subjects  and  arrange  for  local  and  municipal  a  governor  and  other  administrative  officials 
governments.  The  governor,  however,  has  a  appointed  by  the  President,  a  legislature  of  two 
veto  on  any  laws,  but  they  may  be  passed  over  houses,  the  upper  one  largely  appointive,  and 
his  veto.  Congress  may  at  any  time  override  the  lower  one  elective.  The  old  courts  of  the 
statutes  passed  by  a  territorial  legislature.  This,  Spanish  regime,  including  the  municipal  courts, 
however,  is  not  often  done.  The  territory  has  are  retained,  but  the  idand  is  now  organized 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Washing-  as  a  new  judicial  district  of  the  United  States. 
too,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  The  district  Judge,  district  attorney  and  mar- 
has  the  salary  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  shal  are  appomted  by  the  President  The  quali- 
of  a  regular  member  of  that  house,  except  the  fied  voters  of  the  island  every  two  years  choose 
right  to  vote.  Congress  may,  of  course,  with-  a  resident  commissioner  to  the  United  States 
draw  a  territorial  government  at  any  time,  but  who  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  departments  at 
this  has  seldom  been  done.  When  the  territory  Washin^on  and  receives  a  salary  of  $SjOOO.  For 
has  reached  a  certain  population  (the  number  the  Philippines  a  still  more  exceptional  fonn  of 
has  varied  much).  Congress  may  admit  it  as  a  colonial  government  has  been  established.  The 
State  by  ratifying  and  accepting  a  constitution  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  mu- 
already  drawn  up  by  the  people,  or  it  may  pass  nicipal  government,  but  are  not  allowed  to  have 
an  Enabling  Act  Under  this  the  voters  elect  a  rep reseota live  legislature.  The  executive 
a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution.  If  this  is  power  is  in  the  hand^  of  a  commission  of  five 
accepted  the  territory  forthwith  becomes  a  State  members  appointed  by  the  President.  No  pro- 
on  an  equality  with  other  States  of  the  Union,  vision  has  been  made  for  the  eventual  admission 
Congress  has  at  times  imposed  certain  condi-  of  cither  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  to  atate- 
tions  in  the  Enabling  Act.    Whether  these  con-  hood. 

ditions  are  binding  on  the  State  if  it  afterward  With  the  addition  of  these  outlying  dcpend- 

disregards  them  is  a  mooted  point  cocies  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtei  the 
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high  ideal  of  colonial  and  territorial  goveminent  that  the  secretary  of  state  employed  eight  pet- 
set  by  the  Ordinance  of  1^7  has  not  been  fol-  sons  in  his  oliice;  in  1821  there  were  10  diplo- 
lowed.  The  United  States  has  found  that  it  has  matic  agents  and  83  consular  officers,  while  the 
to  handle  these  outlying  domains  in  much  the  office  force,  exclusive  of  the  three  persons  em- 
same  way  as  England,  France  and  Germany  ployed  in  issuing  patents,  had  increased  to  12. 
handle  their  colonies,  and  with  little  regard  to  In  another  decade  it  had  increased  to  i£^  while 
those  principles  which  were  so  vigorously  np-  there  were  nine  more  in  the  diplomatic  service 
held  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  and  51  roore  in  the  consular  service.  At  pres- 
addilion  to  the  territories,  organized  and  unor-  ent  there  are  log  chiefs  of  divisions,  clerks,  and 

tanized,  and  to  the  dependencies,  the  United  other  employees  in  the  State  Department,  and 
tales  now  provides  for  the  government  of  the  over  1,200  persons  in  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
District  of  Columbia,  national  forts  and  sites,  sular  services.  The  organization  of  the  depart- 
and  Indian  reservations.  The  regulations  for  tnent  has  developed  slowly;  at  first  certain  clerks 
these,  however,  scarcely  form  a  part  of  the  colo-  would  be  given  certain  kinds  of  work  to  do, 
nial  or  territorial  system  of  government.  The  probably  because  of  a  special  aptness  displayed ; 
same  is  true  of  the  virtual  protectorates  which  the  °y  1833  we  find  a  Diplomatic  Bureau  with 
United  States  exercises  over  Cuba  and  Panama.  Ihree  clerks,  a  Consular  Bureau  with  two,  a 
BibUography.—  ChinnmB  and  Hart,  <Guide  Home  Bureau,  and  a  Bureau  of  Archives, 
to  the  Study  of  American  History' ;  Griffin,  Laws,  and  Commissions  of  two  each,  while  one 
•List  of  Books  on  Colonization> ;  Bryce,  "Arner-  elerk  took  care  of  the  library  and  performed 
ican  Commonwealth' ;  Hart,  'Actual  Govern-  **  clerical  work  connected  with  issuing  par- 
ment';  Reinsch,  'Colonial  Government.'  dons  and  copyn^ts,  another  had  charge  of 
TAwys  ^mire»v    Pct H  disbursements,   while   a    third,   in    addition   to 

'■':fe"vi  ?jr"  4r?/i.Ti.-  .'^ss's.ffts?  s?oS^'„>L".  s 

'             -rors.  department   has   continued,  with   some. changes, 

13.  United  States  —  Beginning  of  Ezecu-  along  the  line  thus  indicated ;  the  bureaus  which 

tive    Departments    of    the.     Prior    to    1789  at  first  were  organized  by  the  secretary  having 

there  was  no  independent  executive,  the  depart-  since  been  established  by  Congress  and  chiefs 

ments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and   Finance  provided  for  them.    In  1853  an  assistant  secre- 

bein^  but  the  agents  of  the  old  Congress,  and  tary  was  appointed;  and  since  that  date  the 

providit^  governmental  machinery  both  feeble  offices  of  second  and  third  assistant  secretaries 

and  ineffidenL    The  new  Congress  met  in  1789,  have  been  established. 

established  three  departments.  State,  War,  and  DePartmetit  of  the  Treasury. —  The  act  of 
Trjasury,  continued  the  General  Post-office  and  1789,  establishing  a  treasury  department,  pro- 
created the  office  of  Attomey-Generat  Here  vided  for  a  secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a 
was  the  beginning  of  the  executive  machinery ;  comptroller,  an  auditor,  a  register,  and  a  treas- 
its  development  into  the  enormous  civil  estab-  urer.  In  1792  those  offices  employed  too  per- 
lishment  of  to-day  has  been  irregular;  new  sons;  in  1903  the  18  main  offices,  with  their  65 
functions  have  been  assumed  by  the  govern-  subdivisions,  into  which  the  department  is  or- 
ment;  the  scope  of  old  ones  has  been  enlarged  ganized,  employed  over  3,000  persons.  In  1793 
and  constantly  the  work  to  be  performed  has  about  500  officers  collected  the  customs  revenue, 
increased  in  bulk.  which  in  that  vear  amounted  to  $3,400,000,  while 
The  Department  of  Slate. —  An  act  of  Jul/  in  1902  nearly  7,000  ofBcers  and  other  em- 
17S9  established  a  Department  of  Foreign  Af-  ployees  were  engaged  in  collecting  the  I254,- 
fairs,  the  sole  duty  of  which  was  to  conduct  our  400,000  accruing  from  the  customs  tariff.  In 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  There  were  1802,  400  officers  collected  £621,800  as  internal 
other  duties,  however,  which  it  was  thought  revenue,  while  a  century  later  4J3O0  ^sons 
that  this  department  could  jierform  ad  van-  collected  an  internal  revenue  amountmg  to 
tageously,  such  as  issuing  commissions  to  presi-  $271,800,000.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Kovem- 
dential  a^mointees,  preserving  and  promulgating  ment  in  1791  amounted  to  $4,770,000,  while  the 
acts  of  Congress  and  executive  orders  and  expenditures  were  $3,790,000;  in  1902  the  former 
proclamations  and  being  custodian  of  the  Great  were  $651,730,000,  and  the  latter  $559,240,000. 
deal,  so  in  September  the  designation  of  the  The  above  statements  serve  to  illustrate  the 
department  was  changed  to  Department  of  growth  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govem- 
State,  and  it  was  entrusted  with  the  perform-  ment  and  the  corresponding  enlargement  of 
ance  of  the  duties  just  enumerated.  From  time  the  machinery  for  administering  them.  The 
to  time  other  duties  were  added  to  it,  such  as  Treasury  D^iartment  has  been  the  department 
issuing  and  recording  patents,  the  supervision  of  to  which  ofnces  for  the  performance  of  new 
the  census,  issuing  warrants  for  pardons,  cor-  governmental  functions,  when  they  did  not 
responding  with  territorial  officers,  etc.;  but  clearly  belong  in  one  of  the  other  departments, 
these  duties  were  performed  by  it  only  for  a  have  been  attached.  Thus  the  General  Land 
time,  and  have  one  by  one  been  transferred  to  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Coast  and 
other  departments,  until  at  present  the  State  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Light-house  Establish- 
Department  retains  only  its  original  functions,  ment,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  other 
The  clerical  force  of  this  department  has  al-  offices,  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  a  part 
ways  been  much  smaller,  and  its  organization  of  this  department  The  organization  of  the 
much  simpler,  than  those  of  the  otiier  depart-  department  has  undergone  many  changes ;  the 
ments;  but  as  the  relations  of  the  United  present  accounting  system,  for  example,  is  much 
States  with  other  countries  have  been  ex-  modified  from  its  original  form.  The  comptrol- 
tended.  Hie  force  emplo);ed  in  the  offices  of  the  ler  and  auditor  as  at  first  established  were  soon 
department  has  slowly  increased.  In  1792,  an  found  unable  to  audit  all  the  accounts  of  dis- 
old  civil  list,  or  'Blue  Book.'  shows  that  this  bursing  and  receiving  officers;  in  1817  foul 
government  had  six  representatives  abroad  and  more  auditors  were  appointed  as  wdl  u  a  see* 
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ond  comptroller,  and  in  1836  a.  sixth  auditor  pay  department  by  that  name  was  not  estab- 
was  added.  At  this  time  a  double  audit  of  all  Itshed  iinti]  i8t6.  (3)  The  supply  of  the  army, 
accounts  was  performed,  the  comptroller  revis-  The  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  army  was  first 
ir«  the  work  of  the  auditors,  but  in  i8g4  a  performed  by  the  Treasuiy  Department,  the 
system  of  single  auditing  was  introduced;  the  oSice  of  purveyor  of  public  supplies  having 
office  of  second  comptroller  was  abolished  and  been  established  in  that  departnient  in  1794. 
the  comptroller  became  an  officer  of  appeals  lo  1812,  however,  the  ordnance  and  quarter- 
from  the  decisions  of  the  auditors.  Theduties  master-general's  departments  were  established 
of  these  latter  were  redistributed  so  that  the  by  law,  and  in  i8zi  the  office  of  commissary- 
accounts  of  any  one  department  would  go  to  general  of  subsistence  was  created,  which,  in 
the  office  of  but  one  auditor.  The  seven  offices  1835,  became  the  subsistence  department.  The 
engaged  in  auditing  and  accounting  employ  at  medical  department,  under  a  surgeon-general, 
present  about  1,300  persons,  in  place  of  the  35  was  permanently  established  in  1818,  but  an 
employed  in  the  two  offices  in  1792.  But  be-  act  of  1813  had  created  the  office  of  physician 
sides  enlarging  and  modifying  old  offices,  new  and  surgeon-general,  and  in  reality  marked  the 
ones  have  been  established.  At  first  the  in-  beginning  of  the  organized  department  (4) 
ternal  revenue  that  was  laid  appears  to  have  The  engineer  department.  As  early  aa  1821 
been  collected  under  the  supervision  of  the  there  was  an  office  in  the  War  Department 
officer  in  charge  of  the  customs  revenue  sys-  under  the  chief  of  engineers,  and  this  has  con- 
tent In  1862  Uie  office  of  commissioner  o£  in-  tinued  to  the  present  time.  In  1818  a  Top- 
temal  revenue  was  created  and  has  been  con-  ographical  Bureau  was  established  in  the  War 
tinued  to  the  present  time.  In  1792  the  office  Department,  but  in  1863  it  was  merged  in  the 
of  director  of  the  mint  was  established,  but  did  chief  engineer's  office.  The  engineer  depart- 
not  become  a  regular  bureau  of  the  Treasury  ment  employs  at  present  over  10,000  persons  in 
Department  until  1873.  In  1798  an  act  was  its  work  on  rivers  and  harbors,  boundaries, 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  frrtiScations,  etc  (5)  Military  justice.  The 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  and  office  of  judge^advocate  of  the  army  was  per- 
fihortly  thereafter  marine  hospitals  were  estab-  manently  established  in  1849;  in  1B62  its  title 
lished;  in  1870  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  was  changed  to  that  of  iudge-advocate-general; 
was  reorganized,  wiih  a  supervising  surgeon-  in  1864  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  was  cre- 
general  at  its  head,  and  became  a  regular  estab-  ated  in  the  War  Department  and  the  judge- 
lishment  of  the  Treasury  Department  In  i8ti3  advocate-general  placed  at  its  head,  but  in 
the  government  took  over  ttie  work  of  print-  1884  the  title  was  changed  to  Judge- Ad vocate- 
ing  its  own  notes  and  securities,  and  in  1874  the  General's  Department.  Other  bureaus  have 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  was  estab-  been  temporarily  estaUished ;  thus  the  Burean 
lished.  In  1878  the  Life-Saving  Service  was  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands 
'definitely  organized  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  carried  on  the  work  of  military  reconstruction 
ment,  although  as  early  as  1874  it  had  had  its  in  the  South  between  1865  and  1873 ;  the 
beginnings  under  the  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Provost  Marshal  Gmeral's  Bureau  existed  bora 
Finally,  with  the  development  of  a  system  of  1863  to  1866,  and  in  1898,  when  it  devolved 
national  banks,  issuing  notes  secured  by  bond  upon  tbe  War  Department  to  establish  civil 
-deposits,  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  cur-  government  in  the  new  island  possessions,  the 
rency  was  created  in  1863.  The  other  offices  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  was  created, 
of  tbe  department,  those  of  treasurer  and  regis-  The  Navy  Department. —  In  1789  there  was 
ter,  have  reraamed  as  they  were  established,  no  navy;  to-day  we  have  a  naval  establishment 
except  for  the  increase  in  their  forces,  and  ccr-  including  the  Marine  Corps,  of  300  vessels  ot 
tain  changes  in  their  duties ;  the  register's  office  all  kinds,  35  navy-yards  and  stations,  2,700  offi- 
having  become  merely  the  place  where  the  ma-  cers,  35,000  enlisted  men,  and  19,000  civilian 
chineiT  connected  with  the  publk  debt  is  lo-  employees ;  the  task  of  administering  the  affairs 
<:ated;  its  other  functions  have  tor  the  most  of  the  organization  that  guarantees  our  posi- 
part  been  absorbed  by  the  secretary's  office.  tion  as  a  world  power  has  grown  from  work  so 
Department  of  War. —  The  growth  of  the  slight  that  it  could  be  performed  by  the  secre- 
War  Department  from  two  of&ces  employing  i8  tary  of  war  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to 
clerks  to  an  establishment  of  t8  offices  einplcy-  proportions  that  demand  the  energies  of  a  great 
ing  about  1,700  persons  in  Washington,  and  over  department.  We  had  no  naval  afilairs  until 
18,000  at  large,  is  readily  understood  when  the  1794.  when  the  depredations  of  the  Bar- 
expansion  of  the  army,  particularly  of  the  en-  bary  powers  caused  Congress  to  authorize 
gineer  department,  is  taken  into  consideration,  tiie  building  of  six  ships,  an  establishment 
This  growth  can  best  be  considered  under  the  which,  as  the  attitude  of  France  became 
following  heads:  (i)  The  command  and  dis-  a  growing  menace  to  our  merchant  ma- 
cipline  ot  the  army^.  The  adjutant-general's  de-  rine,  was  so  rapidly  enlarged  that  in  1798  a 
partment  in  practically  its  present  form  was  separate  Navy  Department  was  created.  The 
established  in  1821,  as  was  a'so  that  of  the  in-  nev?  department  was  small  at  first;  in  1802  the 
spector- general.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  secretary  and  four  clerks  managed  its  business, 
merged  under  an  officer  with  the  title  adjutant  while  an  accountant's  office  emploving  ji  per- 
and  inspector-general.  The  inspector-general,  sons  conducted  its  financial  operations  and  au- 
however,  appears  to  have  had  no  office  force  dited  its  accounts;  this  latter  office  was,  how- 
at  the  department  for  some  time,  while  that  ever,  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  adjutant-general  was  a  permanent  bureau  in  1817.  Our  foreign  relations  continued  such 
from  1821,  being  a  continuation  of  the  office  that  ttie  naval  establishment  was  rapidly  in- 
tmder  the  adjutant  and  inspector-general,  (a)  creased,  and  1^  1815  the  administrative  work 
The  pay  of  the  army.  As  earfy  as  175a  there  had  become  too  great  for  the  simple  organiza- 
wai  a  pay-office  in  the  department,  it  being  one  tion  of  the  department,  under  which  nearly 
of  the  two  offices  thea  in  exiMeote,  but  Ae  every  matter  received  the  secretary's  personal 
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attention.    Accordingly  in  that  year  a  board  of  duties  lelatibg  to  home  affairs.    It  is  composed 

three  aavy  commissioners  was  created,  for  the  of   a   ntunber   of   wholly   unrelated   offices,    the 

Eupervision  of  the  construction,  repair,  equip-  most  important  of  which  are  described  sepa- 

ment,   and  supply   of  vessels,  and   the   superin-  rately  below,     (o)   The  General  Land  Office  is 

tendence  of  navy-yards.    The  department  now  the  medium  throu^  which  the  public  domain 

consisted  of   two  oiHces :    the  secretary's    and  of    the    United    States    is    administered,    sur- 

navy     commissioners',     each     employing     fonr  veyed,  and  disposed  of.     In  J789  the  public  do- 

clerks;  while  the  establishment  was  composed  main,    composed    of    cessions    hy    the    various 

of  118  vessels,  6  navy  yards,  and  1,000  officers.  States,  was  270,000  square  miles  in  extent;  with 

including  midshipmen.    This  organization  lasted  the  accessions  of  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Cali- 

ontil  J842,  when  the  force  of  each  office  had  fornia,  New  Mexico,  and  Alaska,  this  area  has 

increased  to  eight.    In  tliat  year  the  board  of  been    enormously   increased,    and    through   the 

commissioners  was  abolished,  and  five  bureaus,  operations  of  the  Land  Office  much  of  it  has 

each  with  a  naval  officer  at  its  head,  were  ere-  been  disposed  of.    The  business  connected  with 

ated,  while  tke  clerical  force  of  the  departmetit  the  public  lands  was  first  transacted  by  the  sec- 

was  increased  from  16  to  3a     It  was  about  this  retary  of  the  treasury,  who  in  jSoo  established 

time  that  the  scientific  work  of  the  department,  four   land   offices,   each   with  a   register   and   a 

which  has   expanded  into  the   Naval   Observa-  receiver.     In  1813  the  General  Land  Office,  witit 

tory,    Ifydrographic    Office,    and    Office   of   the  a  commissioner  at  its  head,  was  established  in 

Nautical  Almanac,  was  definitely  inaugurated,  the  Treasury  Department.    Four  years  after  its 

In  1859  the  department  force  had  increased  to  establishment    it   employed    14   persons,    while 

5&    In  1862  three  more  bureaus  were  added,  the  local  land  offices  employed  47.    During  the 

one  of  them  being  that  of  steam  engineering,  next   ao  years   with   the   westward   movement 

thus  marking  the  change  in  motive  power;  m  the  business  of  the  office  increased  to  a  con- 

1865  a  Jaw  officer,  the  judge-advocate-gereral,  siderable  extent,  and  the  office  was  reorganized 

was  appointed,  and  by  1867  the  department  force  in  1S36.    The  next  year  the  office  force  num- 

had  increased  to  100.    With  the  creation  of  the  bered  92,  the  force  in  the  field  171.    In  1849 

new  nav^  the  increase  has  been  more  marked;  the  General  Land  Office  was  transferred  to  the 

there  being  now  240  civilian  employees  in  the  Interior    Department;    its    present   number   of 

department  proper,  exclusive  of  the  150  in  the  employees  is  nearly  1,800,  of  which  450  are  in 

scientific  offices.  the  office  proper.    (6)  Office  of  Indian  Aflairi 

The  Poit-OMce  Department. — The  extcn-  From  1789  to  1849  Indian  aflairs  were  admin- 
sion  of  the  postal  service,  txith  from  point  of  istercd  by  the  War  Department,  and,  during  the 
business  done  and  of  increased  usefulness,  is  first  part  of  that  period  under  the  direct  super- 
one  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  the  develop-  vision  of  the  secretary  of  war.  The  supply  and 
menl  of  governmental  activity.  In  1789  there  trade  of  the  Indians  received  tnott  attention  at 
was  already  a  postal  system,  but  only  in  a  first;  by  1802  an  Indian  department  had  been 
small  way ;  there  were  75  post-offices  and  about  organized  in  the  War  Department,  consisting  of 
Zfxo  miles  of  post-roads.  The  increase  in  19  persons  who  performed  the  duties  of  agents, 
number  of  offices  was  very  rapid  from  the  first;  factors,  and  interpreters,  and  who  lived  among 
in  1800  there  were  803;  in  185Q,  1S417;  and  in  the  Indians;  by  1816  another  office,  that  of  su- 
1910,  59,580,  while  the  post-roads  have  stretched  perintendent  of  Indian  trade,  employing  five 
to  cover  447.998  miles.  During  the  same  pe-  clerks,  was  created,  and  for  a  time  this  office 
riod  the  gross  revenue  of  the  service  has  in-  and  the  Indian  department  existed  separately, 
creased  from  $40,000  to  $224,138,657.  and  the  In  1833.  however,  they  had  been  united;  a  su- 
cxpenditures  from  $32,000  to  $229,977,334.  perintendent  of  Indian  aSairs  lived  at  St.  Louis, 
Meanwhile  the  servke  has  been  greatly  ex-  and  67  agents  and  interpreters  constituted  the 
tended ;  in  1825  the  Dead  Letter  Office  was  field  force.  In  1832  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
established,  and  the  first  provisions  made  for  was  established  and  a  commissioner  appointed 
foreign  correspondence.  In  1835  mails  began  as  its  head;  with  this  reorganization  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  steam  railroads  and  in  1862  of  the  office  was  enlarged;  the  office  force  num- 
the  railway  post-office  was  introduced.  In  1855  bered  five  at  first,  while  174  persons  in  the  field 
the  registration  system  was  introduced ;  which  performed  the  duties  of  agents,  interpreters, 
cared  tor  600,000  pieces  of  mail  the  first  year,  clerks,  smiths,  millers,  and  fanners;  in  a  few 
and  over  32,000,000  in  igoa.  In  1864  the  money  years  teachers  were  added  to  the  list.  In 
order  system  was  put  into  operation,  which  this  way  the  Indian  service  was  extended  from 
transferred  $1,360,000  during  its  first  year;  in  mere  supervision  of  trade  and  supply,  to  the 
1867  .  international  money  orders  were  intro-  establishment  of  commnnities  amon^  the  In- 
duced, and  in  191a  the  total  amount  transferred  dians,  each  vith  its  medical,  educational,  and 
by  the  system  was  over  $646,000,000.  Finally,  industrial  corps.  The  service  at  present  em- 
in  1863,  free  delivery  in  cities  was  provided,  ploys  nearly  SW)  persons,  of  whom  140  are  in 
and  in  1897  was  extended  to  the  country.  The  the  office  in  Washington,  (c)  The  Patent  Of- 
63  city  offices,  with  their  685  carriers,  have  fice.  The  history  of  the  Patent  Office  records 
increased  to  1,492  with  28,715  carriers,  while  the  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufac- 
44  rural  routes  established  in  1897  had  reached  turhig  basis  in  this  cotmtry.  The  first  patent 
40,997  in  igio.  With  this  growth  the  depart-  law  was  passed  in  1790  and  provided  for  the 
ment  force  has  kept  pace ;  in  1802  it  consisted  granting  of  patents  b^  8  board  composed  of 
of  a  postmaster- general,  an  assistant  post-  the  secretaries  of  war  and  state  and  the  attor- 
master-general,  eight  clerks,  and  one  messen-  ney-general;  in  1793  they  were  granted  by  the 
gcr;  at  present  it  is  organized  in  over  20  divi-  secretary  of  state  alone.  During  these  first 
sions  which  employ  more  than  1,500  persons.  years  the  chief  clerk  of  the   State  Department 

Department   of   tke   lnteri«r.~The   Depart-  performed,   in    addition    to   his   regular    duties, 

ment  of  the  Interior  was  established  in  184Q.  the   work  connected   with    issuing  patents,   of 

and  10  it  were  transferred  the  most  important  which,  by  1793,  there  had  Deea  only  57.    Befor« 
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loaK  8  patent  office  was  established  in  the  State  affairs,  is  the  President's  council.     It  is  c 

Department;  at  first  this  employed  a  force  of  posed  of  the  heads  of  the  nine  great  execc 

three  persons,  but  in  1836  it  was  reorganized,  departments.    Four  of  these  are  older  than  the 

a  commissioner  was  appointed  as   its  head  and  government  under  the  Constitution,  for  the  Old 

the    force   had    increased    to   25.    In    1849   the  Congress  had  found  it  necessary  to  estabhsh  8 

office  was   transferred  to  the   Interior   Depart-  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Treasury, 

ment;    its   present    force   numbers    about    750-  and  of  War.     The  Postoffice  Department  was 

Meanwhile  the  business  transacted  has  increased  established  by   the  Continental  Congress  before 

with  great  rapidity.    To   1793  57  patents  had  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    The  fraraers 

been  issued,   to   1836,  9,957;   the   increase   has  of  the  Constitution  assumed  that  such  dcpart- 

been  most  marked  since  1848;  in  that  year  584  menis   would   continue   to   be   necessary.     They 

patents  were  issued;_in  1849,  988;  while  in  1900  perceived  also  that  the  heads  of  these  should  be 

the  numSer  was  37.^',  making  a  lolal  for  ifie  at  the  service  of  the  chief  executive.  Hence  the 

first    120    years    of    the    government   of    about  provision  that  he — 'the  President  —  may  require 

1,000,00a    (rf)  The  Pension  Office.    Before  1789  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 

pensions  were  granted  and  paid  by  the  respec-  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  sub- 

tive  States,  but  in  that  year  the  Federal  gov-  ject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 

emment  assumed  the  obligation.    The  Pension  fees."     The  first  Congress   under  the  Consti- 

Office  was  established  in  the  War  Department  tutjon  re-established  the  executive  departments 

in  1833,  the  work  having  been  performed  under  already  existing.    To  the  Foreign  Office  it  added 

the  direct  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  war  certain  internal  affairs,  and  changed  the  name 

prior  to  that  time.    During  the  first  year  of  its  („  the  Department  of  State.    The  office  of  Attor- 

existence    the    office    employed    22    clerks ;    m  „ey  General  was  also  established  in  1789,  being 

190a    it    employed    1,741    m    Washington    and  provided  for  by  the  great  act  that  established  the 

433    in    the    field.    This    growth    has    come  Federal  Courts.    In  1870,  22  June,  the  Attomey- 

about  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  pension  General  was  made  the  head  of  a  Department  of 

system;  in  1^2  there  were  1,472  pensioners;  ui  justice.   Four  additional  departments  have  been 

iqio  there  were  921,083,  and  the  amount  paid  created  as  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the 

was  $159,074,056.     («)  Other  offices.     The  Geo-  country   have   demanded.     The   Department   of 

logical    Survey,    established    in    1879,    was   tht  the  Navy  was  established  in  1798,  30  April;  the 

outcome   of   surveys  made    under   specific  ap-  Home  Department,  popularly  called  the  Depart- 

propnations  since   iSm;   while  the  Bureau  of  mentof  the  Interior,  :n  1849, 3  March;  the  Depart- 

Education  was  created  in  1867.       ^^  _  ment  of  Agriculture,  in  i^,  9  Feb. ;  andthc 

_  qthtr      DeparlmetHs      and   _  OMees.—  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  I003.  14 

ongin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  p^t.    Although  the  Constitution  of  the  UniteJ 

traced  to  1839  when  the  commissioner  of  pat-  States  refers  in  two  places  to  the  heads  of  de- 

ents  was  directed  to  submit  an  annual  report  partments,  it  does  not  imply  that  they  are  to  form 

on   agricultural   progress.    In    1862  a    Depart-  ^  council  to  advise  the  President  on  questions 

ment  of  AgricuUure  with   a  commissioner  at  onlsiic  of  their  respective  departments.     The 

Its  head  was  established,  which,  in  i88p,  wag  distinction  between  the  two  functions  is  lUus- 

made  an  executive  department.    Among  its  bu-  grated  by  the  following  episode.    During  the  in- 

reaus  should  be  mentioned  the  Weather  Burwu,  Nerval,  21   Feb.-28  May  1868.  Secretary  Stanton 

established  in  ,1890,  but  originating  in  the  office  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ,[,g  ^^^  ^f^   ^j,;,^'  Lorenzo 

of  the  chief  signal  officM  of  the  armv  in  187a  Thomas,  who  had  failed  to  get  possession  of  the 

^c  Department  of  Justice  was  established  in  ^f^     ^^^  attending  the  Cabinet  sessions.    Left 

^  and  grew  out  of  the  Altomey-General  a  without  a  council  by  the  Constitution,  Washing- 

CMiice.    The   latest  executive  departmen^   that  ^oa  sought  one  for  himself.    At  first  he  turned  to 

of  Commerce  and  Labor    was   established   m  ^^^  s^^^,^^    ^^  (^^^  Constitutional  authority  for 

1^3.  taking  over  from  other  deparUnenf 3  such  advising  with  this  body  on  the  two  subjects  of 

ofBcesas  the  Bureau  of  Statistics   which  onp-  appointments  and  treaties.    But  his  visits  to  the 

nated  in  the  Treasury  Department  m  1820;  the  ^^        chamber  were  coldly  received.    At  the 

Light-House. Board,  created   in   the  Trea^^'T  game  time  he  singled  out  certain  men  whom  he 

Department   m    1852;   the   Coast   and   Geode  ic  consulted  as  individuals.     On  27  Aug.  1790,  he 

Survey,  which  originated  with  the  coast  sur-  {o^mally  requested  written  opinions,  on  aVues- 

vey  miuie  under  the  treasury  m  1807 ;  the  Btf-  (j         f       "^^^       ,;         ^  rfamiUon.  Jefferson, 

^tU*^  lu"'"^\t?\  established  in  1891,  and  j^         Randolph.'jay,  and  Adams.    These  in« 
others     The   estabjshment  of  tiie   Department  ^^pectively'  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

o*  La>»r  <"°.''  '^\^t'^'""f}i°lS°!P'"'S^  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  ot  War.  Attomey- 

and  Labor)  m  '^„t°eether  with  the  creatiOT  G^,^,'chief  Justice  and  Vice-President    On 

e  Bureau  of  Corporations    (also  in  that  4  Apriri79i,  the  President  addressed  a  letter  to 

™  ™^^!S";S  1   I  ^,1l  TThTJS^^  the  three  S^reuries  which  brought  about  the 

ti  regard  to_trusts,  as  well  as  the  creation  ,  ..       „„    -,,  .       ...  ,j,„^.  .    ^^,      ,^ 


jL&S?a'°.  J^d  "  FiSn/X'Sd  the  wi.h  .h.t  if  .ny  tap„r,..t  =„,  „„»'d„™, 

SrSntorfV   Civil    S.ivi«    CoA»»io«,  b;.  ■tame..  111.  S«reur,e,  o(  fc  Dcpinntnui 

«.B»d  in   18S3.   >nd  ■.ra.sit.tcd  17  ttat  ofSt.tt,TrM™,,j«dWum,holdcom»lU- 

E»tli  o(  the  gSirameMil  n^hinery  which  ""'  "hereon  to  detennme  whether  the,  are  of 

•        ,t««;ii^  .iinvr     «f   r^   T such  a  nature  as  to  demand  big  personal  attend- 

r^JrZ«l^Z.    if iS.^».  '"ee  "  the  seat  of  so,emment.    If  the  Vice- 

Ctrntpt  /»./.(.lio«,  ifitliiiijfon.  pj^y^,  j,  „  the  seat  of  aovemment,  the  Pres- 

14.  United    States  —  The   Cabinet   of   tbn.  ident  wishes  that  he  also  he  consulted.    One  or 

Tte  Cabinet,  as  ti.e  name  n  nsed  in  Atuencan  more  consultations  were  held  sgreeaHj  to  Aia 
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BuggMtion.  Besides  the  officers  specified,  the  At-  mmated  under  Buchanan.  During  the  last 
torney  General  was  present  During  the  year  months  of  his  administration,  the  President  was 
1793,  the  three  Secretaries  and  the  Attorney'  under  the  dictation  of  Black  and  Stanton,  the 
General  occasionally  met  the  President  at  his  Secretaries  of  State  and  War.  The  high  position 
house  for  consultatjoa  But  it  was  in  1793  that  occupied  hy  the  Cabinet  during  the  Civil  War 
frequent  consultations  gave  the  council  a  definite  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  presidential  pre- 
plaee.  The  circumstance  of  this  was  the  conduct  rogatives.  If  Seward  and  Chase  and  Stanton 
of  Minister  Genet  In  August  of  this  year,  Jef-  were  exercising  extraordinary  powers,  Lincoln 
ferson  referred  in  his  diary  to  the  President's  was  doing  the  same.  Indeed  he  consulted  his 
council  as  'our  cabinet'  In  the  administration  advisers  in  the  matter  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
of  John  Adams  the  word  was  quite  commonly  lamation  onW  after  the  document  was  already 
used.  It  has  never  been  introduced  into  the  composed  The  most  momentous  episode  in  Cab- 
laws:  but  it  can  be  found  in  the  debates  of  Con-  "net  history  is  Johnson's  attempt  to  remove  Sec- 
gress  and  in  the  President's  messages.  The  rule  "t^T  S Union  from  the  War  Department  con- 
that  Washington  followed  in  the  choice  of  his  ^ary  to  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  This  led 
counsellors  was  to  summon  those  officers  who  ^  ""e  impeachment  of  the  President,  Congress 
filled  sufficiently  high  places  in  the  government,  repealed  the  act  early  in  the  next  administration, 
and  who  held  ofRce  at  bis  pleasure.  Under  Jef-  thereby  acknowledging  that  it  was  an  encroach- 
ferson  the  whole  executive  body  was  for  the  ment  upon  the  Presidents  rights  Since  the  re- 
first  time  at  harmony  with  itselfc  The  cabinet  construction  of  the  governnient,  the  status  of  the 
now  had  five  members.  For  a  penod  of  seven  Cabmet  has  been  on  the  whole  as  it  was  before 
administrations  it  mainuined  the  status  of  an  «ie  admimstration  of  Jackson  In  Clevelands 
advisory  body  which  expected  to  be  called  for  fast  administration,  the  eighth  member  was 
consultation  on  all  important  questions,  and  at  ^^''^J  "J"*  ""''=.^  ^'^^'T'^  ^'  "l"*"  ^t 
the  same  time  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  views  President's  council  beara  the  name  of  the  great 
upon  the  chief  execntve.  This  was  interrupted  ^I'^V'^'^  "'^^  °^  the  British  government.  But 
only  by  the  disorders  that  resulted  from  weak-  '*?  ^unct'ona  arc  much  inferior.  The  ministers 
ness  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  during  who  compose  the  British  wb met  are  members  of 
the  War  of  1812.  All  the  Presidents  of  thS  f^t^?'!°h  ^^'^  '';?^-' **=  f  ^="  *""'  ^?^  \" 
period  succeeded  to  that  office  after  being  Sec-  S  **  introduced,  and  direct  thar  course  in  the 
ieury  of  State,  Moreover,  Madison,  Monroe,  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  retained  in  their  cabH  7^"'^  ^uncbons  thus  combine  those  of  the  stand- 
nets  a  number  of  their  colleagues  of  the  preced-  '°«  ^^'^''f  °i  S?"f*^!t,"'^  the_d.rect.on  of 
ing  administration.  This  stability  was  favorable  "«"fve  affaira^  Under  the  American  system^ 
to  the  cabinet  presUge.  Jackson  reduced  the  t^J1^''^^t.°^l'rnr,t^t.,"^T^"^^l  T'^'"'*'* 
Cabinet  to  a  more  humble  status.  However,  the  2*"'  *J=  u°  l\u  5  T  /j  ^  ""  '**  ^^^"-"^ 
popular  idea  of  the  -Kitchen  Cabinet-  is  a  mis-  trough  which  the  heads  of  dejartments  can  m- 
take.  During  the  period  1829-31  strained  per-  ^i',"'"  legislation  is  the  standmg  committees. 
sonal  relations  growing  out  of  a  scandal  in^e  The  question  of  admitting  cabinet  members,  to 
family  of  the  Secretary  of  War  made  it  almost  *J  ^°°"  °'  ^3"^"f,  *°-  t^*  »"^°5«  of  ^ving 
impoMiblc  for  the  six  heads  of  departments  to  !°^?/^5''^°  ^^  °^  allowing  than  to  participate 
meet  together.  The  Postmaster- General  was  "i  the  debate  of  questions  pertaining  to  their  re- 
new included  with  the  others.  But  it  does  not  speetive  departaients  has  been  before  Congress 
appear  that  the  President  was  at  this  period  5^™  '^**-  See  Cabinst;  Kitchen  Cabinbt; 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  editors  who  had  ?''"="  Stams-Cabiwt  Omcias,  eio,  of 
helped  to  elect  and  had  received  positions  *"*:  .  -  ,  t,  ■ . 
under  the  government  He  was  on  most  cordial  ^  An  account  of  the  way  a  President  transacts 
relations  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  business  with  his  <abinet  <^ers  is  given  by 
Secretary  of  War.  After  the  reconstruction  of  President  Harrison  m  <This  Conntry  of  Ours> 
the  cabineti  councils  were  held  regularly  or  at  (^90i).  For  remarks  by  President  Hayes  con- 
least  frequently.  In  the  matter  ofthe  removal  cernmg  tiie  attitude  of  a  President  towards  the 
of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  »?"'«  of  his  cabinet,  consult  Stevens  'Sources 
Slates,  he  acted  contrary  to  the  cabinet  miinion,  yg^-^  Constitution  of  the  United  States,* 
and  found  his  chief  adviser  in  Amos  Kendal^  (twJ-  Mart  L.  Hinsdale, 
who  is  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  com-  ^^^  Arbor  MicK 
monly  accepted  'Kitchen  Cabinet*  It  might  be  _  _  .  _  — .  ,  .  . 
expected  that  a  great  war  would  give  to  the  Cab-  ^5.  United  States  — The  Interpretation  of 
inet  an  increased  importance.  This  was  not  the  the  Constltotion  ot  the.  The  interpretation 
case  in  the  War  of  i8t2  or  the  Spanish  War  of  or  the  Constitution  began  even  before  its  adop- 
1898.  The  cabinets  of  Madison  and  McKinley  tion.  As  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
did  not  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  upon  vention  it  contained  no  bill  of  rights.  This  was 
them  with  notable  strength.  But  those  of  Polk  made  a  ground  for  fierce  attack  in  many  of  the 
and  Lincoln  profited  by  their  opportunity.  The  ratifying  conventions.  Said  Patrick  Henry  in 
period  from  Jackson  to  Polk  was  one  of  cabinet  the  Virginia  convention :  'The  necessity  of  a 
debasement  That  from  FlUntore  to  Lincoln  WH  of  nghu  appears  to  rae  to  be  greater  in  this 
was  one  of  cabinet  ascendency.  "The  executive  government  than  ever  it  was  in  any  goremment 
council  now  had  seven  members.  It  had  also  before.  ...  I  repeat  that  all  nations  have 
begun  to  meet  at  regular  times.  Pierce  has  been  adopted  the  construction  that  all  rights  not  ex- 
the  only  President  who  made  no  change  among  pressjy  or  unequivocally  reserved  to  the  people 
the  heads  of  departments  during  four  years,  TTiu  sre  impliedly  and  incidentally  relinquished  to 
has  been  pointed  to  by  Southern  writers  as  jiroof  rulers  as  necessarily  inseparable  from  the  dele- 
of  great  power  to  control  men.  But  Pierce  was  gated  powers.* 
led  by  his  council.    The  Cabinet  ascendency  cul-  The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  oa  tbe  oon- 
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tnry,  maintained  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  neither  question  has  arisen  many  times  in  our  hiBtonr, 

necessaiy  nor  desirable.    Said  Hamilton  in  the  In  1803  l-ouisiana  was  purchased.    The  Repub- 

'Federafist' ;    "I  go  further  and  affirm  that  bills  lican  parW  under  Jefferson  were  responsible  for 

of  rights  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  in  which  the  act.    Jefferson  himself  was  consistent  in  that 

they  are  contended  for  are  rot  only  unneces-  he  did  not  believe  that  Congress  had  any  power 

sary  in  the  proposed  Constitution,  but  would  to  annex  new    territory.    He  therefore   asked 

«ven  be  dangerous.    They  would  contain  various  Congress   to  propose  an   amendment  granting 

■exceptions  to  powers  not  granted,  and  on  this  this  power.    This  not  being  done,  he  favored 

veiy  account  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  the  t^ngerous  doctrine  of  'shutting  up"  the  Con- 

daira  more  than  were  granted.*  stitution  until  the  annexation  should  be  accom- 

This  argument,  however,  did  not  satisfy,  plished.  Sirange  to  say  the  Federalist,  or 
Seven  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  ratifying  the  broad  construction  party,  now  reversed  its  posi- 
Constitution  asked  for  124  amendments,  connt'  tion  and  denied  the  right  of  Congress  under  the 
ing  duplicates.  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  Constitution  to  annex  new  territory.  This  is 
^ese  but  offered  instead  to  the  States  la  amend-  but  one  of  the  many  examples  which  testify  to 
ments  for  adoption.  All  but  the  first  two.  the  fact  that  the  position  of  parties  as  well  as  of 
which  were  unimportant,  were  adopted  and  individuals  has  in  our  history  been  often  de- 
constitute  the  first  10  amendments,  or  Bill  termined  by  expediency  rather  than  principle, 
of  Rights.  Theoretically  Hamilton's  position  is  The  Federalists  also  opposed  the  embargo 
correct,  but  in  view  of  the  wide  extent  of  pow-  gets  of  Jefferson's  administration  as  being  uu- 
ers  assumed  by  Congress  under  the  elastic  clause  cotistitutionaL  They  distinguished  them  from 
of  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  t]^^^  ^vm  embargo  on  the  ground  that  their  acts 
adoption  of  these  aniendmeats  wm  a  wise  act.  ^^^^  ^ut  temporary  and  so  a  regulalion  of  cora- 
They  at  least  set  hm.ts  beyond  which  Congress  ^  ^i,)]^  (he  acts  complained  of  were  per- 
may  not  go.  These  amendments  are  limitations  n^n^nt  and  so  not  a  regulation  but  a  destruction 
*P  ^.-^wf'V"?  ""S"??"  ?' ^.w^     !,„,„  of  commerce.    One  of  the  chief  occasions  of  this 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  began  controversy  was  over  the  question  of  internal 

■  at  once  discussion  as  to  the  character  of  the  gov-  improvements.    This     question     first    seriously 
emment  It  cr«ited.    It  was  known  to  be  a  fed-        *■      ^    Madison's    administration    when    thi 

*"''-.*^'.^"^h^«n^^,f^v.^n™,nt  f nH /l1  P^^ident,  doubting  the  power  of  Congress  to 

^^trf^tL^ltd^t^rLf^SZ^^^uS  appropriate  money   for   kemal    improvements 

C'^e"^«^rof  t^po'^err^ra^SeK^^^  "toed  the  «Bonus  BUL.    Monroe  for  the  same 

character  of  the  powers  reserved;  in  a  word,  the  '"i*'^  "*°*<1  «>«  ^r'*^^^''  ^^f  T^ff V™ 

true    relationship'^existing   between   the    sUtes  ^^son    die    May sville    Road    Bi  L    Jefferson, 

and  the  general  government  was  not  known,  f  ^•'i'°^^°":°^.  {^X-^'^ht^l.J^'i^  "'i '" 

DUcussion  over  this  question  took  the  form  of  "8"  t".  Congress  asked  that  an  amendment  be 

three  great  controversies,  the  subjects  of  which  Pf  Pf«ed  granting  this  power     The  Whig  party 

were:    (1)  The  nature  of  the  implied  powers  of  ^^  alon?  maintamed  the  constitutionally  of  such 

Congress.     (2)  The  right  of  a  SUte  to  nullify  appropriaUons  and  such. has  for  a  long  t.rne  been 

and  secede.     (3)    The  sutus  of  the  seceding  accepted  as  the  true  interpretation.    The   last 

States  after  the  Civil  War.  «^^\  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub;ect 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  implied  "a^-""  ^'^'^  *°.  ^'^  "ssue  of  legal  tender  notes 

Bwer  of  Congress  arose  over  the  attempt  of  ^y  Congress  during  and  aftf  the  war.  In  Hep- 
imilton  to  have  a  national  bank  incorporated  t-"™  l'  Griswold  the  court  declared  that  Con- 
by  Congress.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  Slate,  F"^  ^^^  ^°  ^w"  to  make  such  an  issue,  but 
led  the  opposition.  He  argued  that  Congress  «  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  this  decision  was 
had  only  such  powers  as  were  expressly  granted  overruled  Mid  in  JuiUiard  v.  Grcenman  the 
or  necessarily  implied.  The  necessity,  more-  'ssue  of  such  notes  m  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
over,  must  be  an  absolute  one.  Only  such  means  war  was  upheld.  In  these  last  cases  the  doctrine 
were  granted  according  to  Jefferson  'without  of  implied  powers  received  a  broader  meaning 
which  the  grant  of  the  power  would  be  nuga-  than  had  ever  before  been  given  to  it 
tory."  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  The  question  of  broad  or  strict  construction 
that  Congress  had  three  kinds  of  powers:  (i)  of  the  Constitution  has  been  the  only  permanent 
Those  expressly  granted,  (a)  Those  implied,  dividing  line  between  the  great  political  parties. 
(3)  Resulting  powers;  that  is,  those  'arising  Other  issues  have  at  times  arisen  and  brought 
from  the  whole  mass  of  the  power  of  the  gov-  inio  being  parties,  but  they  have  been  but  tem- 
emment*  Those  powers  were  implied,  accord-  porary.  The  reason  is  simple.  Broad  or  strict 
ing  to  Hamilton,  which  were  "fairly  applicable.*  construction  is  the  result  of  a  deeper  difference; 
They  need  not  be  absolutely  necessary  but  one  that  exists  in  human  nature.  Some  men  by 
merely  "appropriate  and  proper."  Washington,  nature  believe  in  government,  in  order  and  sya- 
after  reading  the  arguments  of  both  men,  ac-  tem.  Such  men  are  nationalists  and  favor  a 
cepted  that  of  Hamilton  and  signed  the  bilL  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Other 
Later  in  the  case  of  McCullough  v.  Md.,  the  men  by  nature  believe  in  the  individual,  even  at 
Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  decide  the  the  expense  of  good  government  Such  men  are 
constitutionality  of  the  bank.     Marshall,  m  his  particularists  and  favor  a  strict  construction. 

Siinion  followed  very  closely  the  reasoning  of         NulUAcation  and  Secession. —  The  Alien  and 

amilton.     He  said:    'Let  the  end  be  legiti-  Sedition  Laws  (<(-y-)  were  passed  in  June  and 

mate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu-  July  1798,  respectively.    In  protest  were  passed 

tion  and  ail  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  in  November  and  December  179S  the  Kentucky 

are  plainly  adopted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  and  Virginia  Resolutions  (qq.v.)  which  contained 

prohibited  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  at  least 'the  first  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  nuUifi- 

of  the  Constitution  are  constitutional."     This  cation."    The  Virginia  Resolutions  declared: 
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Thrt  Ail  inembly  doth  emphatiull;  wd  P«™p-  tection.»     In  l8ao  OccniTed  the  contest  betwceu 

""?.„l".".*^^',i4'',"S„%'^"^^„  to  *^  *>>«  United  Sutes  bank  and  the  State  of  Ohia 

--,  u   limited   by   the  pULn  Knsc  mid  The  State  had  levied  a  tax  of  $50,000  on  each  of 

■  ■  —eating  iW  eomMct,  ee  the  branch  banks  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  had 

i^"sQts~"^"uoitraV«l  ln~thar"coinp^cif"8nd"ttiit  in  ea»  ^Y   fofce   taken    the   money   from   their   vaults.  . 

of    m    dclibciau,    palpable,    and    dangeioui    exerciie    of     The    bank  SUCd  the  officers  and  WOn  their  BlUl. 

«a-«  5hk:h^re''MrKt°th?ret2   hll^e'the  riShtl^i  we     ^'''°  *"  '""^  protested  and  "aiiprOTed  the  reto- 

in  dutr  bduDd  to  iatctf,ote,  for'the  puipose  of  aireating  lutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.'     In  1B24  was 

the  progress  of  evil  and   for  mainlainlng  vtthin  their  passed  the  tariff  called  the  "Woolens  Biil."     Vir- 

;p^Sin1ng"M"the^  •Ml'onbes.   nghts,  and  l.bertioi  gjni^^  jjorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  GeoTKia, 

Aiaboma,  and  Mississippi  adopted  resolutions  of 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  declared :  protest,  laying  down  again  the  doctrine  that  the 

„  ..  .    „  .  .  „  Constitution  is  a  compact  and  that  there  is  no 

Md^U^ii^g^pult-^Stlbli'g^r,^*"  ™'frf  common  judge.     In  1825-6  Georgia  successfully 

by  tbii  compact  wu  not  made  the  exclusive  'or  final  nullified  the  decision  of  the  Federal   Supreme 

judge  of  the  '»'"'  "f  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  Court  in  regard  to  her  right  to  exercise  jnris- 

mS"tion  Ue  meLSre  of'ka  i»we"a.''b«''ihat|  M  in'^iS  dictioB  Over    the   lands    of    the    Indian   tribes 

other  cases  of  compact  sDions  parties  banng  no  com-  Within  her  borders.     It  was  not,  however,   until 

Bion Judge,  each  pa«y  has  an  ejujJ  right  to  judge  for  South  Carolina  adopted  the  South  Carolina  Ex- 

if'ii^?^      "   """"='"""  "  "*  '"'  '°""  "■"  °""™  position  written  by  Calhoun  in  1828,  that  we  have 

„,  T,.     .    T  .      .  ,r         .  »T  an  official  assertion  of  the  constitutional  right  of 

Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  a  single  State  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congreu. 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver-         The  position  taken  by  Calhonn  briefly  stated 

nont  responded  to  these  resolutions,  all  oppos-  was: 

ing  the  doctrines  laid  dowa     In  response  Ken-  1.     The  Constitution  is  a  compact  to  which 

tucky  passed  the  Resolution  of  1799  which  said  r  each  State  is  a  party.    The  General  Government 

•That  the  several  States  have  the  unquestioned  is  not  a  party  to  the  compact  but  aa  agent 

right  to  judge  of  the  infraction ;   and  that  a  thereof. 

nullification  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  un-  2.  The  Constitution  give*  to  the  General 
authorized  acts  done  tmder  color  of  that  in-  Government  certain  sovereign  powers,  but  the 
strument  is  the  rightful  remedy."  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  and  sovereignty  it- 
Later  It  was  claimed  that  these  resolutions  self  arc  two  different  things.  The  States  alone 
were  authority  for  the  nullification  doctrine  of  are  sovereign. 

Hayne  and  Calhoun.    This  is  a  mistake.    Madi-         3,  When  the  General  Goverotnent,  or  agent, 

son  m  1831  denied  that  nullification  by  a  single  exceeds  the  powers  granted  to  it,  any  one  of  the 

Slate  was  meanL    It  is  true  the  Kentucky  reso-  principals  (States)  has  the  right  to  declare  such 

lutions,  and  especially  those  of  1799,  are  stronger  act  void  as  to  itself. 

in  their  language,  but  though  the  word  *nullify»         4.  The  General  Government,  or  agent,  may 

does  occur  in  these  last  resolutions,  it  is  not  to  appeal  in  such  case  to  all  the  principals.    If 

be  done  by  a  single  Slate  but  by  "those  sov-  three  fourths  of  the  States,  who  are  the  prin- 

ereignties."    The    difference    between    nullifica-  cipals,  decide  that  the  power  in  question   b«- 

tion  as  used  by  Hayne  and  Calhoun  and  as  used  longs  to  the  General  Government,  the  nullifying 

by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  m  their  resolutions.  State  must  yield. 

is  that  in  the  former  case  the  right  of  a  single  Calhoun   denied  that  the  Federal   Supreme 

State  to   nullify  subject  to  the  revokal  of  a  Court  was  constituted  a  tribimal  to  decide  such 

three-fourths    vote    of   the    Slates    was    meant,  controversies,  because 

while  in  the  latter  case  only  the  constitutional         r.  There  are  many  questions  which  may  be 

right  of  three  fourths  of  the  States  to  act  in  matters  of  dispute,  that  could  not  come  before-the 

convention  was  meant  Supreme  Court  at  all,  being  political  in  nature. 

Between  1798  and  1832  when  South  Carolina         2.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  already 

declared  null  and  void  the  tariffs  of  1838  and  ghown  its  prejudice. 

1832,  the  right  of  a  State  to  resist  the  exer-         3.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  is  but  a  part 

else  of  undelegated  power  by  the  Federal  gov-  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  allow  it  to 

crnment  was  often  asserted.    In  i8og  the  State  be  the  final  judge  would  be  to  allow  the  Gen- 

of  Pennsylvania  ordered  out  its  militia  to  resist  eral  Government,  or  agent,  to  determine  the  ex- 

the     enforcement   of   an  _  order    of   a     Federal  tent  of  its  own  powers,  and  that  says  Calhonn 

court.    In  1809-10  the  cities  and  legislatures  of  •would  be  monstrous  and  has  never  heretofore 

New   England   were   a   unit  in   denouncing  the  been   claimed   in   similar  cases.*     Calhoun   also 

Embargo  and    Force  Acts   as   unconstitutional  laid  great  stress  on  the  argument  that  in  case  a 

and  in  threatening  State  interposition.    In  1814  State  nullified  an  act  of  Congress  the  General 

the  Hartford  Convention  was  called  to  consider  Government  could  not  successfully  enforce  such 

what  action  should  be  taken  to  resist  the  con-  nullified  act  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.    In 

tinuance  of  the  war  with  England    Delegates  a  contest  of  this  kind  Calhoun  was  certain  the 

were  present  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  State  must  win. 

Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and         Secession. —  The  doctrine  of  nullification  and 

Vermont.    The  convention  in  its  resolutions  de-  that  of  secession  are  not  to  be  confounded.    One 

dared  that  *it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  does  not  necessarily  go  with  the  other.    While 

authorities   to   watch   over   the   rights   reserved  more   destructive  than  that  of  nullification,  the 

as  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  powers  doctrine  of  secession  is  nevertheless  more  logical 

granted.*    In  words  almost  identical  with  those  and    consistent     It    follows    directly    from    the 

used  in  the  Virginia  resolutions  it  declared  that  compact  theory  of  the  Constitution.    It  is  one 

■it  IS  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  such  a  thing  to  say  that  a  sovereign  Slate  wWch  is  a 

State  to  interpose  iu  authority  for  their  pro-  party  to  a  compact  may,  whn  it  teta  fit  witk* 
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draw  from  ^te  compact  It  ia  another  thing  to  never  directly  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
say  that  audi  State  may  renuin  in  such  compact.  Court  A  case  was  before  it  once  involving  this 
receive  the  benefit  of  it  and  yet  refuse  to  be  qneatitti,  but  before  a  decision  vas  reached  the 
bound  by  it  There  were,  therefore,  many  who  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  case  was  uken 
believed  in  the  right  of  secession,  who  denied  away.  In  Texas  v.  White  and  White  v.  Hart, 
the  right  of  nullification.  Said  Je&erson  Davis  bowever,  the  court,  though  specifically  refusinic 
in  his  farewell  speech  in  the  Senate:  "I  hope  to  pass  upon  the  constttutionality  of  the  various 
none  who  have  heard  me  will  confound  this  ex-  Reconstrucdon  Acts,  did  practically  declare 
presaion  of  mine  with  the  advocacy  of  the  right  sound  the  Congressional  theory,  when  it  said: 
of  B  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  to  dis-  *Thcse  new  relations  imposed  new  duties  upon 
regard  its  constitutional  obligation  by  the  nuUi-  the  United  States.  The  first  was  that  of  sup- 
fication  of  the  law.  Such  is  not  my  theory,  pressing  the  rebellion,  tlie  next  was  that  of  re- 
Nullification  and  secession,  so  often  confoimded,  establishing  the  broken  relations  of  the  State 
are  indeed,  antagonistic  principles.*  with  the  Union.  The  authority  for  the  per- 
The  Civil  War  settled  forever  die  question  of  formancc  of  the  first  had  been  found  in  the  power 
nullification  and  secession.  Said  the  Supreme  to  suppress  insurrection  and  carry  on  war;  for 
Court  in  Texas  v.  White  in  1868:  'The  Con-  the  performance  of  the  second,  authority  was 
stitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks  to  an  inde-  derived  from  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
slructible  Union  composed  of  indestmctible  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
Slates.  When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  republican  form  of  government.' 
the  United  States  slie  entered  into  an  indissoluble  The  nature  of  the  government  created  by  the 
relation.  .  .  There  was  no  place  for  rccon-  Constitution  is  then  a  settled  question.  The 
stderation  or  revocation  except  through  revotu-  Civil  War  not  only  destroyed  the  doctrine  of 
tion  or  the  consent  of  the  Sutes.*  The  Civil  State  sovereignty,  but  made  unpopular  any  as- 
War,  however,  did  not  settle  the  question  of  sertion  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights.  The 
the  true  relations  between  the  States  and  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  as  laid  down  by 
Federal  Government  At  the  conclusion  of  Hamilton,  is  now  accepted  without  dispute. 
the  war  the  North  was  in  an  anomalous  The  danger  is  that  in  this  emphasis  of  the 
position.  It  had  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  powers  of  the  General  Government,  the  powers 
s«cede.  It  had  denied  the  validity  of  acts  of  of  the  States  will  be  forgotten  and  overridden, 
secession.  The  South,  being  beaten,  accepted  This  is  the  great  question  of  interpretation  for 
for  its  own  purposes  this  reasoning,  and  de-  ™e  future.  Sec  also  Constitution  or  ihb 
nunded  that  the  seceding  States  be  given  all  the  Unitsd  States.  .  „  _ 
rights  of  States,  such  as  represenution  in  Con-  „  ,  ,  AtoNZO  Hubert  Tuttle,_ 
gress  and  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  power  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Ohio. 
reserved  to  the  States.  This  the  North  was  nn-  X6.  Dnited  Statw  ^  The  Alien  and  Sedition 
willing  to  do,  but  insisted  lather  that  though  L«wa  of  the.  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
States  they  be  denied  the  rights  of  States  until  in  ^  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
reconstructed.  There  were  five  theories  ad-  ^ere  four  laws  parsed  by  the  Federalist  party 
vanced  as  to  the  status  of  the  seceding  States  ia  Congress,  June  and  July  1798,  during  Presi- 
after  the  war.                                           _  dent  Adams'  administration.    These  laws  gave 

1.  The  Southern  theory  which  dainied,  as  rise  to  the  first  nullification  proceedings  in  the 
stated  above,  that  the  seceding  States  were  en-  South,  namely,  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  (q..v), 
titled  to  all  the  rights  of  States.  rassed   in    November   1798,   and    the   Virginia 

2.  The  Presidential  theory  which  claimed  that  Resolutions  (q.v.),  passed  in  December  ijg^ 
the  States  were  the  same  aa  always.  The  only  and  resulted  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Federal- 
offense  committed  was  by  disloyal  individuaK  ist  party.  The  Federalists,  who  had  controlled 
within  the  States.  It  was  therefore  a  question  the  government  from  its  very  inception,  resented 
for  the  President  to  settle  through  the  exerdi*  all  hostile  criticism  of  their  conduct  of  national 
of  his  pardoning  power.  affairs  and  spumed   the  charge  made  by   the 

3.  Conquered  Territory  theory,  which  held  Republicans  that  the  Federalists  were  strongly 
that  the  war  had  temporarily  broken  all  the  inclined  toward  England  and  were  trying  to  em- 
bonds  between  the  United  States  and  the  seced-  broil  the  American  nation  in  a  war  with  France, 
ing  States  and  that  lUxtj  were  as  conquered  for-  Especially  obnoxious  to  them  were  the  embit- 
cign  territory.  tered    exiles    who   had   been    flocking  to    the 

4.  State  Suicide  theory,  which  was  that  the  shores  of  America  from  iTgo.  These  exiles,  who 
Stales  had  by  seceding  committed  suicide  and  were  French  sympathiEcrs,  and,  therefore,  affil- 
were  again  territories,  under  the  plenary  power  iated  with  Uw  Republican  par^,  attempted  to 
of  CoMress.  create    sentiment    in    favor    of    France,    thua 

S  Congressional  theory,  which  was  that  the  blocking  the  way  of  the  Federalists,  who  de- 
acts  of  secession  were  void  and  unavailing  to  sired  to  punish  France  lor  ber  outrageous  at- 
take  the  State  or  people  out  of  the  Union,  tacks  <A  American  commerce  and  for  her  hostile 
Nevertheless  the  States  had  by  such  act  for-  attitude  to  the  United  States  after  the  conclu- 
feited  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  sion  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  Moreover,  by  obtaining 
lost  their  status  as  "States.*  They  remained,  control  of  journals  here  and  there  throughout 
according  to  this  theory,  in  this  condition  until  the  country,  or  by  establishing  sheets  of  their 
Congress  in  its  discretion,  acting  under  its  power  own,  they  would  publish  scurrilous  and  oiTen- 
to  guarantee  to  the  States  a  republican  form  of  sive  attacks  upon  the  ruling  party  of  Federalists, 
government,  should  admit  them  again  to  the  full  which  the  latter  felt  very  keenly. 
status  of  *States.*  In  1797,  the  Federalists  had  a  majority  in 

This  was  the  theory  under  which  Congress  the    Senatev  but  the    House  was     Repubhcan. 

Bctcd   in   its  Reconstruction   policy.    The  con-  l^erefore,   the   measures    for  defense    against 

stitutionaUty  of  the   Reconstruction   Acts   was  French  aggression,   which  the   FederaliM*    al- 
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tempted  to  pass,  were  all  defeated  by  tbe  Re-  Bayard  of  Delaware  limited  the  tenn  of  opera- 
publican  roajoritr  in  the  House.  But  the  timely  tion  to  4  March  1801,  so  that  it  should  ejqiire 
publication  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z,*  correspondence  with  the  Federalists  if  they  should  lose  in  the 
(q.v.)  showing  the  scandalous  conduct  of  succeeding  presidential  election  and  tbe  Re- 
Talleyrand  and  the  French  directory  produced  publions  should  not  have  the  credit  of  repeal- 
■uch  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation  against  ing  it. 

France  throu^out  the  entire  country  that   the         These  acts  were  denounced  by  tbe  Repnb- 

defenders  of  France  were  completely  silenced,  lieans  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  Constitu- 

and  even  the  moderates,  who  had  sided  with  tional  rights  of  the  States  to  permit  such  immi- 

the  Republicans,  went  immediately  over  to  the  gration   as   they  chose   up   to  the    year    1808 

support  of  the  Federalists.     The  popular  de*  (specifically  applicable  to  slaves),  as  assuming 

monstration  appeared  to  furnish  a  complete  vin-  national  powers  over  persons  under  the  juris- 

dication  of  the  course  of  the  Federalists,  who  diction   of  their    Stales   and.  as   violating   the 

gained  control  of  both  houses  and  now  were  Keneral  right  of  trial  by  jury.    On  these  poinW 

supreme.     No  sooner  had  they  secured  entire  the  laws  were  attacked  by  the  Kentucky  and 

control  of  the  reins  of  government  than  they  be-  the   Virginia    resolutions,    which   Jefferson   and 

gan  to  carry  out  their  party  programme  of  sup-  Madison  drew  up,  and  which  suggested  nullifica- 

pressing  all  hostile  criticism  of  the  Federal  ad-  tion  as  the  proper  remedy. 
ministration,  even  at  the  risk  of  stifling  liberty         The  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  obnoxious 

and  freedom  of  speech.  to'  the  Republicans,  not  so  much  on  the  ground 

Accordingly,  in  17^,  the  Federalists  enacted  vat  they  were   inimical   to  civil    liberty,   but 

tiiree   laws    concerning  aliens:    (i)    The   new  rather  because  they  were  regarded  by  that  party 

naturalization    act,    passed    18   June;    (2)    the  a?    an    encroachment    upon    the    principle    of 

alien  acts,  passed  25  June;  (3)  the  sedition  act,  States  nght.    It  is  this  aspect  of  the  laws  that 

passed  6  July.    The  new  naturalization  act  pro-  SJ/es  them  their  chief  interest  and  importance, 

longed  the   requisite  terra  of  residence  before  The  alien  law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not 

naturalization  from  5  to  14  years,  and  the  tenn  enforced,  nor  would  it  have  produced  much  dis- 

after   declaration   of  intentions    from  3   to    S  turbance  among  the  Republicans  if  it  had  been 

years;  denied  alien  enemies  naturalization,  and  stnrtly  enforced.     But  the  sedition  act,  which 

required  all  white  aliens  to  be  registered    on  «"t  very  near  the  root  of  civil  liberty  and  was 

arrival    under  penalty,  and  such  registry  to  be  contrary  to  the  underlying  principle  of  Amer- 

the  only  proof  admitted  on  application  for  natur-  if^i  institutions,  *as  enforced,  since  at  least 

alizalion.     The  alien  act  authorized  the  Presi-  s"^  prosecutions  took  place  under  it  and  Judge 

dent,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  order  out  of  the  Chase  invoked  its  authority  for  his  scandalous 

country  any  aliens  whom  he  thought  dangerous  Wrtis»n  decisions.     Upon  the  accession  of  the 

or  engaged  in  conspiracy.    Any  alien  thus  noti-  Republicans  to  power,  these  odious  laws  either 

ficd  who  should  be  found  at  large  without  the  expired  by  limitation  or  were  repealed. 
President's    license    might    be   imprisoned    for  Eowni  W.  Bowek. 

three  years,  and  could  never  thereafter  be  ad-  Department  of  Latin,  Randolph-Macon  CoUegt. 
mitted  to    dtizaiship.     The   sedition   act  era-  .i.tt.i«  .1.  ,  .t        -r 

powered  the  President  to  arrest  or  deport  all  ,.    "•  Hmted  States  — JudicU^   of  die.     In 

resident  aliens  when  war  was  declared  against  "«  colomes  the  iMurts  consisted  of  judges  ap- 

thc  United  SUtei.    As  finally  approved  by  the  Po^teo.  save  in  Connecticut;  by  the  crown  or 

President  the  first  section  of  the  sedition  act  ^  '*^  representauye,  the  governor  of  the  colony, 

made  it  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  ?"  *5'  b««inning,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  appeal 

fine  of  $5,000  and  five  years'  imprisonment,  for  J?y  •'«™  these  courts  to  the  General  Assembly, 

persons  unlawfully  to  combine  and  conspire  to  «»  njanr  of  the  colonies  the  governor's  council, 

oppose  any  measures  of  the  government  (firected  which  was  the  upper  legislative  body,  was  also 

by  proper  authority,  or  to  interfere  with  the  ""^  highest  court  and  in  all  of  the  colonies 

operation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  appwl  could  be  had  to  the  King  m  Council 

to  intimidate   any  person   from  accepting    or  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  which  were 

htJding   Federal   oflSce,  or  to  commit,   advise  "pugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  or  to  the 

or  attempt  any  insurrection,  riot,  or  unlawful  as-  charter  were  void.    Wmthrop  v.  Lechemere  la 

sembly.    The  second  section  prescribed  that  the  ™*=  "f  the  very  few   cases  where  a  ccrioniat 

writing,  printing,  or  publishing  of  any  false,  statute  was  declared  void  by  the  Pnvy  Council 

scandalous  and  malicious  writings  against  the  as  hongcontrary  to  the  laws  of  England.    Under 

government  of    the    United    States,   or  either  "<  ConfederaUon  there  were  three  courts  that 

house  of  Congress,  or  the  President,  with  the  ^'cre,  m  a  way,  Federal,     (i)  Congress  by  an 

intent  to  defame  or  bring  any  of  them  into  "especial  process*  was  given  power  by  the  Arti- 

contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  arouse  against  any  cles  to  determine  disputes  between  States  as  to 

of  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  peoplt  of  the  "boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  cause  whatever,* 

United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  Congress  was  called  upon  to  exercise  this  power 

United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  com-  hut  three  times, — the  most  important  one  being 

bination  for  opposing  or  resisting  any  law  or  the  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 

lawful  executive  act,  should  be  punished,    on  vania  in   regard  to  the  *Wyoming»  territOfy- 

conviction  before  the  United  States  court  hav-  (2)  Congress  could  appoint  "courts  for  the  trial 

ing  jurisdiction,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 

and    Imprisonment   not   exceeding    two  years,  seas."    State  courts  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  section  provided  that  the  truth  of  (3)  Courts  of  Appeals  in  Cases  of  Capture.— 

the  matter  contained   in   the   publication  might  "This  was  the  only  permanent  Federal  court  and 

be  given  in  evidence  as  a  good  defense,  the  is  important,  since  it  was  the  'predecessor*  of 

taw  and  fact  under  the  courrs  direction  to  be  the  Supreme  Court    Some  tiS  cases  were  tried 

determined  by  the  jury.     A  clause  added    by  before  this  court,  among  them  being  the  fatnoui 
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Olmstead  case.    *It  conM  hardly  be,*  says  Prof,  weak  and  gave  little  promise  of  its  present  power. 

iameson,  'that  SO  tnanj  cases  should  be  brought  When  appointed  a  second  time  as  chief  justice. 
J  appeal  from  State  courts  to  a  Federal  tri-  Ja^  declined  because  he  was  'perfectly  convinced 
bunal,  without  familiarizing  the  public  mind  that  ...  it  (tbc  Supreme  Court)  vould 
with  the  idea  of  a  superior  judicature  in  Federal  not  obtain  the  energy,  weight  and  dignity  which 
matters,  exercised  by  Federal  courts.  The  court  was  essential  to  its  affording  due  support  to  the 
of  appeals  in  cases  of  capture  may  therefore  be  National  Government;  nor  acquire  public  confi- 
justly  regarded  not  simply  as  a  predecessor  but  dence  and  respect;  which  as  the  last  resort  of  the 
as  one  of  the  origins  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  justice  of  the  nation  it  should  possess."  To-day 
the  United  States."  This  statement  is  thought  the  Supreme  Court  is  without  question  the  most 
by  some  to  be  too  strong,  especially  in  view  of  august  tribunal  in  the  worli  Its  great  power 
the  fact  that  not  once  was  this  court  referred  to  has  come  from  the  fact  that  it  has  maintained 
in  the  Federal  convention,  the  right  to  declare  void  as  unconstitutional  Fed- 
The  need  of  a  Federal  judiciary  was  recog-  eral  and  State  statutes.  The  origin  of  this  power 
nized  as  a  paramount  one  by  every  member  of  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was  a  part  some  to  be  expressly  j[ranted  by  the  constitution, 
of  every  plan  introduced.  On  14  June  the  and  to  have  been  so  intended  by  the  "Fraraers.' 
convention  agreed  nem.  con.  to  the  first  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  members  of  the  con- 
clause  of  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  vention  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitution 
plan,  which  read  'that  a  rational  jodiciary  be  as  adopted  did  confer  this  power.  Gerry, 
established.*  In  regard  to  the  details  there  was  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Sherman,  Wilson,  Mason 
great  di^erence  of  opinion  as  to  three  points,  and  Luther  Martin  expressed  themselves  in  the 
(i)  Should  inferior  courts  be  provided  for.  (2)  convention  to  this  effect  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
How  should  the  judges  be  appointed.  (3)  What  ever,  if  very  many  members  believed,  or  at  least 
should  be  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  created.  realized,  that  sudt  was  the  case.  No  one  pro- 
At  first,  the  convention  decided  that  the  'Fed-  tested  when  Mercer  and  Dickinson  declared  that 
eral  judiciary  should  consist  of  one  supreme  no  such  power  should  belong  to  the  courts. 
trihunal  and  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals.*  Madison  himself  insisted  that  Congress  be  given 
Almost  immediately  'one  or  more*  was  struck  the  power  to  negative  acts  of  the  State  legisla- 
out  Rutledge,  among  othere,  objected  to  the  lure,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  there  would 
creation  of  inferior  courts,  holding  that  the  State  he  no  dieck  upon  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass 
courts  should  be  used  instead.  Madison  and  Wil-  laws  cc«itrary  to  the  Federal  constitution.  An- 
son argued  strangiy  for  the  necessity  of  inferior  other  view  is  that  this  great  power,  though  not 
Federal  courts.  A  compromise  was  reached  !vr  *xpressly  granted,  is  implied  from  the  fact  that 
providing  that  Congress  tnieht  create  them  if  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
necessity  occasioned.  This  clause  was  probably  and  the  courts  must  apply  the  law.  When  there- 
■     - '—   -" ■     )  la       ■     ■ 


tiie  ground  of  the  most  bitter  attack  made  on    fore  there  are  two  laws  like  the   c 

the    Constitution  in  the   rations  conventions  and  a  Federal  or  State  statute  contradicting  one 

called  by  the  SUtes.    They  saw  in  it  the  com-  another,  both  applicable  to  a  given  set  of  tacts, 

plete  deitmctioii  of  Ihe  l»wer  of  the   SUtc  the  court  caimot  apply  both,  but  must  reject  the 

judiciary,  statute  and  apply  the  constitution,  for  this  is  the 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  judges  sOTtreme  law.     There  are  a  number  of  cases 

the  greatest  discussion  took  place.     At  first  it  where  the  State  courts  asserted  this  right  before 

was  decided  that  the  national  legislature  should  the  adiytion  of  the  constitution.     In  1780  the 

appoint,  then  it  was  changed  to  the  Senate,  and  court  of  New  Jersey  is  said  to  have  declared  its 

finally,  at  the  very  end  of  the  convention,  the  right  to  ^onounce  unconstitutional  acts  void. 

report  of  the  'Committee  on  Unfinished  For-  In    1782   m   Commonwealth   v.    Caton,  Justice 

tions,*  putting  the  appointment  in  the  hands  of  Wythe  of  the  Virginia  court  in  strongest  lan- 

the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  gnage   declared   that   'if   the   whole   legislature 

sent  of  the  Senate,  was  adopted.  should  attempt  to  overleap  the  bounds  prescribed 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  one  full  of  to  them  by  the  people,  I,  in  administering  the 
difficulty  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  when  they  were  public  justice  of  the  country,  will  meet  the  united 
through,  the  convention  fully  realized  the  great  powers  at  mj  seat  in  this  tribunal,  and  pointing 
power  they  had  given  to  the  federal  judiciary,  to  the  constitution  will  say  to  them,  here  is  the 
At  one  tin»e  it  was  decided  that  the  jurisdiction  limit  ot  your  authority  and  hither  shall  you  go 
of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend  'to  the  hut  no  further.*  In  Bayard  v.  Singleton,  de- 
trial  of  impeadunent  of  officers  of  the  United  cided  in  North  Carolina  in  1787,  an  unconsti- 
States,*  bnt  this  was  later  omitted.  It  was  not  tutional  act  was  declared  void,  and  about  this 
until  late  in  Ac  convention,  27  A«g.,  that  on  ti>ne  according  to  a  letter  written  to  Jefferson 
motion  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  jurisdiction  was  ex-  hjr  J.  B.  Cutting,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
tended  to  cases  arising  under  the  constitntion  Court  pronounced  void  a  statute  in  that 
and  on  motion  of  Rutledge  to  cases  arising  State,  Rutgers  v.  Waddington  decided  in  17^ 
under  treaties.  by  the  Mayor's  Court  in  New  York  and  Trevett 

As  finally  adopted  the  constitution  provides  v.  Wecden,  decided  in  1786  by  the  Supreme 
for  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  are  often  cited  as  I'n- 
Court:  origuial  and  appellate.  It  has  original  stances  of  the  same  kind,  but  upon  examination 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  'ambassadors,  will  be  found  to  have  involved  different  con- 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  siderations.  The  prmciple  therefore  was  not  en- 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party.*  Its  appellate  tirely  new  when  fte  Federal  Supreme  Court  he- 
jurisdiction  is  within  'the  control  of  Congress  gan  its  work,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  generally 
and  was  largely  fixed  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  accepted  principle.  In  1800  in  Cooper  v.  Tef- 
1789.  fair,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  expressed  its  doubt 

In  the  heginoing  the  Supreme  Court  was  upon  the  matter.     It  was  not  until  1B03  when 
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Marshall  read  the  <viiiion  of  the  court  in  Mar-  of  Congress.  (4)  The  right  of  the  Federal  Stt- 
bury  V.  Madison  that  the  question  was  definitely  preme  court  to  declare  void  a  State  statute.  Tl» 
settled.  Congress  had  conferred  ui>o[i  the  first  principle  was  established  in  1803  in  Marbury 
Federal  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  v.  Madison.  The  second  was  established  in  1816 
regard  to  writs  of  mandamus.  Acting  under  this  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  and  again  in  1821 
law,  Marbury  petitioned  the  court  to  grant  »  in  Cohen  -c.  Virginia.  Tlie  doctrine  that  Congress 
writ  commandmg  Madison,  the  Secretary  of  has  not  merely  the  powers  expressly  granted 
State,  to  deliver  to  him  his  commission  of  office,  and  those  implied  by  absolute  necessity  but  as 
he  being  one  of  Adams'  midnight  appointees,  well  all  other  powers  not  forbidden  by  the  spirit 
The  court  refused  to  issue  the  writ  It  con-  or  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  which  arc  sp- 
eeded that  Madison,  though  Secretary  of  State,  propriate  and  plainly  adapted  to  the  carrying  out 
might  be  compelled  to  perform  such  a  ministerial  of  the  express  powers,   was  laid   down  in   1819 


duty,  but  it  denied  that  it  had  any  original  juris-  in   McCulIoch   v.    Maryland   and   again   in    1814 

diction  in  the  matter.     The  constitution  having  de-  in  Osbom  et  al  v.  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

fined  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  such  The  right  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  declare 

definition  was  exclusive  and  any  act  of  Congress  void  a  State  statute,  as  contravening  the  Federal 

adding  thereto  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  constitution  was  determined  in  1810  in  Fletcher 

and  therefore  void.   This  decision  became  at  once  y.  Peck,  in  i8ig  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 

the  accepted  rule  and  has  been  followed  almost  in   1824  in  Gibbons  v.   Odgen,  in  1850  in  Craig 

without  question  ever  since.     The  reasoning  of  v.  Missouri,  and  in  many  other  cases  since. 

Marshall  m  this  case  is  luminous  and  justly  fa-  Tlie  period  of  Taney  is  the  period  of  reaction, 

mous,  but  possibly  it  has  been  given  greater  praise  Five    jttdges    were    appointed    in    the    last    ten 

than  is  due.     The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  years   of  Marshall's   term.     Four  of  theSe  had 

Gibson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  ia  little  sympathy  with  the  nationalistic  theories  at 

Eakin  v.   Raub   (la   S.  and  R,  330)   in  which  Marshall.     Toward  the  end,  the  court  several 

opinion   he   denies   the   right   of   the   State_  Su-  times  refused  to  hand  down  a  decision,  without  a 

preme  Court  to  declare  void,  as  unconstitutional,  rehearing,  owing  to  division  among  the  judges, 

a  State  statute,  is  considered  by  Prof.  Thayer  to  In    1845-^    three   new   vacancies   were   filled   by 

t>e  an  abler  argument  on  the  subject  than  that  of  Democratic  appointees  and  by  1861  the  court  was 

Marshall.  solidly  Democratic     The   tendency   during  this 

The  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  naturally  time  was  toward  a  stricter  construction  of  the 

falls  into  tour  periods:  (i)  Prior  to  John  Mar-  constitution  and  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 

shall's  appointment     (2)  Marshall  as  Chief  Jus-  the  States.     The  change  in  the  character  of  the 

tice.      (3)    Taney  as  Chief  Justice.      (4)    From  .court  was  evidenced  soon  after  Taney's  appolnl- 

Taney   to   the  present  time.       During  ihe.   first  ment  in  the  decision  in  Briscoe  V.  Bank  of  Ken- 

Eriod  which  extends  from  178^  to  1801  Jay  and  tucky,  handed  down  in  i&yj,  wherein  the  court, 

Isworth  served  as  Chief  Justice,  Rutledge  and  departing  from  the  former  decision  of  Mar^alC 

Cushing  were  appointed  during  this  time  to  this  declared  that  bank  notes  issued  by  a  State  bank 

position  hut   the   former   failed   of   confirmation  of  which  the  State  was  the  sole  stockholder  were 

and  the  latter  refused  to  accept.    Jay  also  refused  not   bills  of  credit   within   the   meaning  of  the 

a  second  appointment     During  this  period  six  Federal  Constitution.     The  leading  case  duritig 

constitutional  cases  were  decided,  the  most  im-  this  time  is  the  Dred  Scott  case  (q.v.),  wherein 

portant  being  tile  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  the  court  went  outside  the  case  to  declare  un- 

wberein  the  court  declared  its  right  to  entertain  constitutional   the  Missouri  Compromise.     The 

a  suit  against  a  State,     The  States  took  groat  reputation  of  Taney  has  suffered  much  from  this 

olTense  at  this  decision  and  as  a  result  the  nth  decision,  and  doubtless  bad  he  not  been  so  old 

amendment  was   adopted.     Though  the  volume  and  infirm  he  would  never  have  been  persuaded 

of  business  done  was  small,  this  period  was  not  into  committing  this  error.    Taney  was,  however, 

unimportant,    for   at   this    early    day   the   court  honest  in  this  opinion  and  as  a  Qiief  Justice  in 

gave  to  the  constitution  that  nationalistic  inter-  ability   and   influence   he   ranks   second  only  to 

prelation  which  prepared  the  way  for  Marshall.  Marshall. 

*The  real  importance,"  says  Judge  Coolcy,  of  Since  Taney's  death  there  have  been  three 
the  Supreme  Court,  *was  never  greater  than  at  chief  justices:  Chase  CtS&l),  Waite  (1874), 
first."  and  Fuller  (1888).  Under  Repul^icaa  admin- 
In  the  period  of  Marshall's  chief  justice-  istrations  the  character  of  the  court  has 
shi^  the  court  was  lifted  to  its  present  strong  again  been  changed  and  has  come  again  to  the 
position.  Though  not  so  learned  in  the  law  as  position  of  Marshall,  Immediately  after  the  Civil 
either  Story  or  Taney  he  was  superior  to  both  in  War  Congress  was  afraid  of  the  coort  and  so 
his  matchless  power  of  analysis  and  logic  Dur-  took  away  its  appellate  jurisdiction  in  certain 
inghis  34  years  of  service  as  Chief  Justice  J.116  cases  then  pending  before  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
decisions  were  handed  down.  Of  these  Marshall  its  passing  upon  the  ctMistitutionality  of  the  Re- 
wrote 519,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  construction  Acts.  They  had  no  reason  for  their 
the  15  associate  justices  who  sat  on  the  bench  fear,  however,  for  the  court  in  Texas  V.  While 
during  that  time.  Marshall  was  a  strong  Feder-  accepted  in  full  the  right  of  Congress  to  'recon- 
alist  and,  carrying  his  court  with  him,  gave  to  struct.*  After  the  cotnt  in  1870  had  declared  in 
the  constitution  that  broad  national  interpretation  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  that  the  issce  of  legal 
that  has  made  possible  the  later  development  of  tender  notes  hy  Congress  was  unconstitutional. 


the  nation.  During  this  period  four  great  prin-  the  court  was  reorganized.  One  member  re- 
ciples  were  established,  (i)  The  right  of  the  signed,  the  court  was  increased  in  size  by  one,  so 
■»....  I  c  .-_..,,  ■ .      -^  .      .        .    .        „     ..  I  Strong  were  appointed 

was  cfiarged  and  gener- 
court  was  •packed"  to 
if  the  Legal  Teuder  de- 

izcchyGoOglc 


Federal  Supreme  Court  to  declare  void  a  Fed-  two  judges,  Bradley  and  Strong  were  appointed 

eral  statute,      (a)    The  right  of  the  same  court  by  President  Grant    It  was  cfiarged  and  gener- 

to  hear  cases  on  error  from  a  State  Supreme  ally   believed   that   the   court   was   'packed"   to 

Court    (3)    The  principle  of  the  implied  power  bring  about  a  lerer^  of  the  Legal  Tender  dc- 
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cision,  but  much  effort  has  been  made  by  some,  money  and  aid  openly,  and  accepted  the  conse- 
notably  Senator  Hoar,  whose  brother  was  Attor-  (^uence  —  war  with  England.  In  aJl  this  Franfc- 
ney  General  at  the  time,  to  prove  that  this  was  lin  was  the  influential  factor.  His  fellow  com* 
not  sa  Many  of  the  important  decisions  of  the  missioners,  Deane  and  Lee,  were  inferior  men. 
court  during  this  period  l^ve  been  concerning  the  Their  instructions  from  Congress  were  impos- 
interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment  In  in-  sible,  to  seek  recognition,  commercial  privileges 
terpreting  the  clause  which  provides  that  *iio  and  aid,  without  reciprocal  military  engage- 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  ments.  By  departing  from  these,  tfae^  secured 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  and  a  militaiy  al- 
of  the  United  States,"  the  court  in  the  Civil  lianc^  binding  until  the  independence  of  the 
Rights  cases  put  a  salutary  check  Upon  the  rapid-  colonies  was  secured,  peace  to  be  made  jointly 
ly  increasing  power  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  commoti  enemy.  These  treaties  did 
by  deciding  that  the  General  Government  has  very  much  to  accomplish  American  independ- 
no  power  to  protect  the  individual  in  his  civil  ence.  Spain,  though  in  nominal  alliance  with 
rights,  this  being  still  a  function  of  the  States.  France,  actually  gave  but  trifling  help. 
The  clause  which  forbids  a  State  to  «  deprive  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  i^fe— There  had  been 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  overtures  and  n^otiations  looking  toward  peace 
due  process  of  law*  has  been  most  prolific  of  in  1778  and  1779,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
litigation  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so  for  prior  recognition  of  American  independence 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  court  as  constituted  which  the  colonies  deemed  essential.  In  1781 
in  igo4  consisted  of  the  following  judges :  Ful-  various  agents  to  foreign  states  were  united  as 
ler.  Chief  Justice,  (1888);  Harlan  (1877) ;  commissioners,  with  full  power  to  treat  with 
Brewer  (1889) ;  Brown  (1890)  ;  White  (1894) :  Great  Britoia  These  were  Franklin,  Adams, 
Pcckham  (189s);  McKenna  (1898);  Holmes  H.  Lanrens  and  Jay.  Of  these  Franklin  alone 
(1903)  ;  Day  (1903).  See  Supsems  Coukt.  had  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  French  govcrn- 
Alokzo  Hubebt  Tuttle,  ment  A  change  in  the  British  ministry  in  the 
Proftisor  of  History,  University  of  Ohio,  spring  of  1782^  Lord  North  going  out,  made 
18.  Dnited  States  ~  Diplomacy  of  the.  No  negotiation  easier.  The  chief  points  at  issue 
complete  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  were:  (i)  the  boundaries;  (a)  the  northern 
country  has  ever  been  written.  Much  of  its  fishenes ;  (3)  the  confiscated  esUtes  of  loyalists, 
diplomatic  effort  has  been  spent  upon  private  Spain  intrigued  with  France  agamst  the  Mis- 
claims  and  national  affairs  of  a  commercial  sissippi  as  our  western  boundary,  desiring  to 
rather  than  a  political  character.  A  history  of  'i™''"*  t^e  °ew  state  to  the  region  east  of  the 
these  would  be  dull  reading  indeed.  Moreover  Alleghanie^  But  by  the  westward  migration 
it  must  be  confessed  that;  for  long  periods  in  'Pt°  *""=  "hio  which  was  already  in  motion, 
our  national  Ufe,  our  country  played  but  an  in-  *^'8  was  made  impossible.  In  Uie  northeast  the 
conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  politics,  and  Penobscot  and  Saint  John  rivers  had  been 
upon  such  periods  the  historian  must  touch  hut  "'f^a  ^^  boundanes,  and  a  compromise,  the 
lightly.  To  slictch  the  diplomacy  of  a  century  Sam*  Croix,  adopted.  New  England  regarded 
and  a  quarter,  observing  a  proper  sense  of  pro-  *nc  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and 

Grtion ;  to  trace  the  growth  of  policies,  which  Banks  as  essential  to  her  prosperity.  Against 
ve  marched  with  the  nation^  growth;  to  *••«  covert  opposition  of  France  and  the  indif- 
characterize  treaties  which  are  the  crysUlliied  ference  of  the  South,  she  stoutly  held  out  for 
results  of  diplomacy;  yet  withal  to  keep  within  la^ge  fishing  liberties  and  got  them.  Full  resto- 
thc  narrow  limits  of  a  review  such  as  this;  such  ration  of  confiscated  estates  by  the  new  govem- 
is  the  aim  of  this  article.  The  treatment  of  the  ment  was  a  financial  impossibility,  was  pbys- 
subiect  chosen  is  partly  by  periods  and  partly  by  ically  difficult,  was  negatived  by  the  fortune  of 
topics,  the  latter  where  it  is  desirable  to  show  war.  The  utmost  that  Great  Britain  could 
the  continuous  growth  of  a  policy  or  the  history  wring  from  the  Americans  was  a  treaty  ptovi- 
of  a  negotiation  running  over  many  years.  sion  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the 
The  French  Alliance,  i^TS.—ilow  to  get  mil-  States  restitution  and  compensation  to  the  pur- 
itaiy  supplies  and  aid;  how  to  win  a  standing  chaser  for  value.  This  was.  and  probably  was 
among  nations ;  these  were  the  problems  which  intended  to  be,  a  nullity.  But  it  was  coupled 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  had  to  face.  The  with  the  welcome  proviso  that  debts  should  be 
difficulties  were  tremendous.  No  foreign  state  collectible  and  further  confiscations  stopped, 
was  in  political  sympathy  with  the  colonies.  This  treaty  was  provisional,  and  made  without 
Recognition  of  their  independence  meant  war  Vergennes  knowledge  (which  was  a  violation 
with  Great  Britain.  The  only  string  to  play  of  instructions),  so  great  was  the  distrust  of 
upon  was  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  The  only  France  by  Adams  and  Jay.  It  was  put  into  de- 
states  likely  to  feel  such  hostility  were  Spain  —  finilive  shape  the  next  year,  1783,  with  French 
on  account  of  Gibraltar— and  France,  driven  consent  and  in  compliance  with  Article  VIII  of 
out  of  Canada  by  the  English  only  IS  years  the  treaty  alliance  of  1778.  This  treaty  of 
before.  Secret  aid  had  been  sent  by  France  in  pcace  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  the  United 
I776  and  1777  to  keep  the  struggle  alive,  but  States. 

open  aid  was    dangerous,    unless   the   colonies         Attempts  to  Secure  Recognilion  From  Other 

showed  ability  to  hold  their  own.     Thus  the  Powers. — Although  Spain  was  in  alliance  with 

diplomatic   situation   waited   upon  the   military  France,  the  ally  of  the  colonies,  she  added  little 

one.    The  success  at  Sarato^  was  the  turning  weight   to   the   coalition,    was    unfriendly   and 

point     Not  in  itself  but  in  its  consequences  it  tricky,    feared    the    result    of    American    inde- 

was  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world.    For  pendence  upon  her  own  possessions,  and  made 

after  that  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  threw  off  no   treaty  with  the  United   Sutes   until   1795. 

the  mask,  made  treaties  of  commerce  and  al-  Tuscany   and    Austria    also    refused    a    treaty 

liance,  thus  reccqmizing  the  in^nt  state,  sent  on  the  plan  voted  by  Congress  and  accepted  . 
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hy  France,  as  did  Prussia,  whose  timid  king,  treaty  regulated  commerce,  forbade  enslavement 

witliout  a  navy,  saw  tio  chance  of  maintaining  of  [irisoners,  and  allowed  partial  consular  juris- 

interojiirsc  should  it  be  eslablished.     Congress  diction.     It  promised  no  tribute   but  seems   to 

was  ready  to  accede  to  the  ptinciples  of  the  have  needed  occasional  liberal  'presents'*  to  be 

armed  neutrality  of  17B0,  but  was  not  permitted  operative.     In   the   next  decade  tnatiee  were 

by    Russia,    its    origin^itor.      The    Netherlands  made  with  Algiers,  1795,  carrying  12,000  sequins 

joined  tliis  neutral   league  in  spite  of  British  annually;  Tripoli,  ijOb,  with  a  lump  sum  of 

threats.    This,  with  the  exposure  of  an  incip-  tribute    agreed    to     (Art    X.) ;    Tunis,    1797, 

lent  negotiation  with  the  colonics,  led  England  $107,000;  the  three  costing  us  for  their  execu- 

to  declare  war  against  her  in  1780.  tion  some  $2,ooo,ooa    They  contained  some  cu- 

Tke  Eitabliihing  of  Commercial  Relatiotu. —  rious  and  some  very  rooidern  provisions,  but 
This  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  new  were  alilce  in  forbioding  the  enslavement  of 
state.  Its  foreign  trade  was  then  relatively  Americans.  There  were  disputes,  armed  clasbts, 
more  important  tlian  now.  The  French  treaty  but  nevertheless  tribute,  mibl  Decatur  wiped  out 
was  the  only  commercial  treaty  existing  until  the  system  and  the  shame  in  1815. 
the  very  dose  of  the  Revolution.  Deccntrahza-  Neulralily  and  lu  niHiattties,  l^gs-jSil.— 
tion,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  Except  for  the  Civil  War,  this  was  perhaps  the 
a  serious  handicap  in  negotiating,  for  it  weak-  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
ened  the  trade  privileges  to  be  offered.  After  public.  Gratitude  to  France,  the  surviving  bit' 
Sturdy  persistence,  Jolm  Adams  bad  secured  a  temess  toward  England,  many  grievances  left 
treaty  in  17^  from  The  Netherlands,  much  on  by  the  war  and  still  unsettled,  all  these  inclined 
the  lines  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Both  of  the  United  States  towards  the  French  side  in 
these  treaties,  in  the  freedom  of  neutral  trade,  the  Wars  of  the  Directory.  Such  aid  upon  the 
in  the  regulation  of  search,  in  the  definition  of  sea  might  well  be  of  vital  importance.  To 
contraband  and  the  opposition  to  privateering,  secure  it  Genet  was  sent  by  France  as  Oiinister. 
were  liberal,  and  show  the  influence  of  Frank-  But  he  found  Washington  resolved  upon  neu- 
lin.  He  also  shared  in  the  negotiation  of  two  trality  as  the  only  safe  course.  Maritime  war 
Other  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  with  with  England  would  have  destroyed  our  com- 
Sweden  in  1783  and  Priwsia  in  1785,  both  con-  merce  and  thrown  our  affairs  into  fatal  confu- 
taining  much  the  same  features  as  the  earlier  sion.  Neutrality  meant  a  breathing  spell. 
ones,  and  displaying  the  same  enlightened  char-  Angered  by  this.  Genet  tried  to  compromise 
acteristics.  Spain  came  into  line  in  1795,  her  our  performance  of  neutral  duties  in  every  way 
treaty  restating  our  southern  boundary  also,  and  until  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  1793.  (See  IM- 
In  1799  the  expired  treaty  with  Prussia  was  re-  TdtMATTOKAL  Law.)  Oppositioii  to  Washing- 
vived  with  some  changes,  due  to  war  time,  ton's  course,  shared  by  Jefferson  and  his  fol- 
jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  ia  1794,  was  lowers,  gradually  built  up  political  parties,'  Be- 
very  much  more  than  a  treaty  of  commerce,  sides  old  grievances  against  Great  Britain,  there 
How  it  dodged  and  how  it  settled  many  out-  were  newer  ones,  which  the  war  with  France 
standing  difficulties  will  be  seen  presently.  But  led  to,  impressment  of  seamen  from  our  ships, 
as  a  commercial  agreement,  its  unlikeness  to  for  instance  (see  Iufeessuent),  and  the  ruin 
the  others  enumerated  must  oe  recognized.  For  of  our  trade  with  the  continent  in  breadstuff^ 
in  it,  England,  the  foremost  maritime  state,  did  by  an  order  making  them  contraband.  A  com- 
fiot  grant  that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  did  mercial  treaty  was  also  badly  needed.  In  1794, 
not  like  Prussia  allow  pre-emption  of  all  contra-  John  Jay  made  the  treaty  which  settled  all  these 
band  articles  except  provisions,  but  permitted  points,  but  only  by  leaving  some  of  them  out 
trade  without  di  scrim  mat  ion,  admitted  consuls,  It  contained  our  first  extradition  agreement, 
and  inserted  the  earliest  of  our  extradition  It  admitted  us  to  the  East  and  West  Indian 
ajrreements.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  commer-  trade  under  conditions.  It  framed  a  list  of 
Cial  treaties  this  country's  foreign  trade  was  contraband.  But  in  it  Great  Britain  did  not 
built  up,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  was  renounce  impressment.  Jay's  treaty  was  ratified 
founded.     This  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked.  in  spite  of  a  storm  of  abuse  and  opposition,  and 

Treaiies  With  the  Borbary  Powers,  17S7-  helped  American  trade  immensely  in  the  years 
JTSqj.— ^This  is  a  curious  chapter  in  American  to  come.  Our  relations  with  England  and 
diplomacy,  but  must  necessarily  he  brief.  Like  France  were  like  buckets  in  a  well.  As  friend- 
erery  state  trading  along  the  Mediterranean,  ship  with  one  grew,  with  the  other  it  waned. 
our  own  country  was  forced  to  pay  tribute,  to  So  now  France  began  to  seize  vessels  and  prop- 
avoid  the  seizure  of  its  ships  and  the  enslave-  erly,  under  any  or  no  pretext  When  Pinckney 
ment  of  its  citizens  by  the  African  corsairs,  went  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  in  1796,  he  was 
The  alternative  was  to  convoy  our  vessels,  to  rebuffed.  Humiliating  negotiation  went  on 
put  them  under  foreign  protection,  or  to  estab-  nevertheless,  in  1797,  three  commissioners  beii^ 
lish  immunity  by  successful  war.  The  treaties  sent  instead  of  one.  A  national  loan  and  indi- 
with  France  1778  (Art.  VIIL),  and  with  The  vidual  bribes  were  demanded  by  Talleyrand  as 
Netherlands  1782  (Art.  XXIII),  promised  us  a  condition  of  negotiation.  It  was  then  that 
the  diplomatic  aid  of  those  countries  against  the  curious  episode  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Correspond'- 
the  ^Barbary  powers,  while  both  Portugal  and  ence  (q.v.)  occurred.  Thus  this  mission  was 
Spain  on  occasion  helped  our  crews.  In  1784,  as  fruitless  as  the  other  had  been.  Yet  a  third 
Congress  authorised  direct  negotiation,  the  one  was  sent,  by  Adams,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
commissioners  being  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jef-  Federalists,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  profit  by 
fcrson.  Of  these  Jefferson  preferred  war,  while  the  revolution  of  18  Brumaire  1799,  which  made 
Adams  thought  tribute  the  less  expensive  way.  Napoleon  first  consul  For  now  France  con- 
They  tried  to  bring  about  concerted  action  with  templated  a  commercial  league  against  England, 
Bther  states  but  failed.  Then  through  an  agent  and  was  ready  to  negotiate.  The  treaty  of  i8co 
ttiey  dealt  directly  whh  Morocco  in  1787,    This  was  the  result     This  did  not  pay  for  French 
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spoliations  (that  was  arranged  in  1893),  but  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf, 
relieved  Uie  United  States  of  the  various  em-  with  the  right  to  transship,  made  it  perfectly 
barrassments  of  the  1778  treaties,  while  restat-  clear  that  our  West  would  insist  upon  these 
ing  many  of  their  provisions.  This  treaty  was  privileges.  French  ownership  of  Louisiana, 
another  valuable  step  forward.  But  after  an  iSoo,  was  far  more  dangerous  than  Spain's 
interval  of  calm,  impressment  became  again  could  be.  The  sale  of  Louisiana,  1803,  though 
active,  and  various  outrages  were  committed  by  earnestly  desired  by  the  United  States,  was 
British  ships  of  war  otf  our  own  coast  All  effected  by  Napoleon's  naval  and  financial  weak- 
this  was  dwarfed,  however,  by  the  extensive  ness  and  change  of  plans.  (See  Louisiana 
and  illegal  paper  blockades  (see  Internationai,  Purchasz.)  Louisiana  was  a  terribly  ill- 
Law)  with  which  the  combatants  fought  to  the  defined  region  and  naturally  capable  of  being 
injury  of  the  neutral.  Our  reply  was  an  em-  stretchei  In  the  far  Northwest  this  process 
bargo  (see  Embargo),  and  useless  negotiations  was  aided  by  Gray's  discovery  of  the  Columbia, 
with  both  countries.  England's  obstinacy  and  1793;  Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration  in  1804-5; 
Napoleon's  duplicity,  coupled  with  the  ardor  of  Aster's  trading-post  at  its  mouth,  1810,  and  by 
our  own  South,  forced  us  into  the  ill-judged  the  Spanish  cession  of  rights  on  the  Pacific 
War  of  1812.  In  spite  of  all  the  hampering  (Art.  IIL,  Treaty  of  1819).  But  the  rights  so 
restrictions  of  this  period,  our  foreign  trade  in-  derived  were  vague  at  best;  the  title  to  the 
creased  largely.  Neutrality  as  established  by  Or^on  country  was  left  by  treaty  for  many 
Washington  meant  national  salvation.  years  in  abeyance,  and  that  splendid  region 
Boundaries  and  Territorial  Grotvtk^—The  finally  won  by  the  influx  of  settlers,  Spain,  in 
diplomatic  processes  which  have  built  up  our  Florida,  for  years  kept  the  inevitable  at  bay 
present  limits,  out  of  a  country  bounded  west  with  the  sole  weapon  of  delay.  Finally,  in  iSig, 
by  the  Mississippi  and  void  of  Florida,  are  upon  the  assumption  of  our  citizens'  claims 
lengthy  and  important.  But  the  barest  outline  against  Spain,  up  to  %Sflooficx>,  the  cession  of 
can  be  given  here.  They  consbt  of  (i)  bound-  Florida  was  agreed  to.  (See  Florida.)  The 
ary  adjustment ;  (2)  territorial  acquisition ;  territory  gained  by  the  Mexican  War  was 
the  two  often  mingled.  The  first  stretch  of  partly  seized,  partly  paid  for.  That  war  was 
line,  the  Saint  Croix  River,  was  in  dispute  aa  necessitated  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to 
early  as  178^  bnt  definitely  identified  in  1798.  which  Mexico  still  laid  claim  and  with  which 
The  next  piece  was  to  run  north  to  certain  she  was  still  at  war,  (See  Mexicak  Was.) 
"highlands,*  which  we  placed  near  the  Saint  The  Gadsden  Treaty  of  1853,  by  purchase,  en- 
Lawrence,  but  Great  Britain  laid  down  across  larged  this  territory. 

the  heart  of  Maine.  Much  disturbance  arose  in  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Its  Development. 
this  vast  wild  region,  the  scene  in  1839  of  what  —This  policy  was  based  on  the  right  of  seTf- 
is  known  as  the  Aroostook  War.  In  1843  it  defense.  It  has  never  given  the  United  States 
was  divided  by  the  Ashburton  Compromise,  on  rights  not  otherwise  existent  With  much  of 
the  line  of  the  Saint  John  River,  the  Saint  Fran-  truth  it  has  joined  much  of  indefiniteness ;  to 
CIS  and  a  range  of  hills.  From  the  source  of  the  genuine  principle  of  self-defense  it  has 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  joined  this  paradox,  that  the  stronger  the 
differences  have  not  been  serious.  West  of  the  nation  grew  and  the  less  it  had  to  fear,  so  much 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  after  the  Louisiana  Pur-  the  broader  grew  the  doctrine  in  its  application, 
chase,  the  line  ran  along  the  49*,  but  halted  at  Throughout  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  80  years, 
the  Stony  Mountains  until  1846,  when  it  was  this  doctrine  runs  like  a  thread.  'Towards  Cuba 
carried  forward  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  studded  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  towards  South  and 
with  islands.  There  are  two  ship  channels  Central  America,  it  was  the  determining  factor 
through  this  archipelago,  one  of  which  (the  in  the  national  attitude.  No  native  politician 
Canal  de  Haro)  after  more  long  years  of  con-  can  live  without  accepting  it;  our  foreign  neigh- 
troversy  was  designated  as  the  treaty  channel,  bors,  at  one  time  or  -another,  have  for  the  most 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  arbitrator,  in  1873.  part  grudgingly  submitted  to  it.  Originally  it 
Meanwhile  Alaska  had  been  purchased  from  announced  three  things :  that  no  colonization  on 
Russia  in  1867,  and  here,  too,  were  disputed  this  continent  by  a  foreign  power  would  be 
boundaries.  The  Canadians  desired  a  harbor  suffered;  that  the  United  States  would  take  no 
on  that  coast^  and  Interpreted  the  treaty  so  as  part  in  European  politics;  that  European  inter- 
to  draw  the  line  10  leagues  back  from  the  coast,  vention,  to  control  the  form  of  government  of 
crossing  some  fjords,  not  going  around  their  an  American  state  against  its  will,  would  not  be 
heads.  But  this  was  denied  bjr  the  commission  tolerated,  because  it  was  dangerous  to  our  peace 
which  decided  the  boundary  in  1903.  (See  and  safety.  The  first  principle  was  aimed  at 
AusKAN  Boundary  Cokmission.)  The  Mex-  Russia;  the  last  at  the  Holy  Alliance.  This 
ican  boundary  is  partly  an  artificial,  partlj;  a  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enforced  on  its  original 
riverine  one.  The  Rio  Grande  is  a  shifting  lines  as  late  as  1865,  against  French  interven- 
stream  and  the  Arizona  boundary  marks  have  tion  in  Mexico.  (See  Mexico.)  In  and  out 
a  way  of  disappearing,  so  that  to  this  day  oc-  of  Congress  it  was  deemed  applicable  in  a 
casional  diplomatic  adjustments  of  the  line  arc  broader  way,  to  limit  French  control  of  De 
necessary.  The  chief  acquisitions  of  territory  Lessep's  Panama  Canal,  in  the  period  aubse- 
1899,  have  been  by  the  purchase  of  quent  to  1880    With  a  scope  still  further  en- 

,  1803;  of  Florida,  1819;  of  Alaska,  larged,  it  was  used  by  President  Qevelanc'  in 

1867,  and  by  the  annexation  of  that  vast  region  1895,  to  curb  Great   Britain  in  her  boundary 

southwest  of  Louisiana  which  the  Mexican  War  dispute  with  Venezuela.    And  now  it  is  within 

brought.    Each  of  these  events  should  be  stud-  bounds  to  say  that  the  old  policy  tends  to  be- 

ied  under  its  own  title.     Of  their  diplomatic  come   a   new    one,   "America   for   Americans,* 

aspects  but  the  slightest  review  can  be  given  the  freedom  of  this  continent  from  European 

here.    A  long  controversy  with  Spain  over  the  sovereignty  and  control.    See  Monbi«  Doctbiku 
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Relations  With  Spanish-American  Slates.^  of  1783:  it  is  a  problem  to-day.  In  1783,  the 
Our  diplomacy  in  this  direction  has  been  con-  higli  sea  fishery  was  admitted  to  be  open  to  the 
cerned  mainly  with  such  matters  as  (i)  protec-  new  state,  while  an  eKtensive  grant  of  coast 
tion  from  foreign  aggression,  as  of  Venezuela  fishing  privileges  off  Newfoundland,  Labrador, 
from  her  creditors,  in  1903;  (a)  pressing  pri-  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  was 
vate  claims;  (3)  exercising  an  indefiiiite  kind  added.  As  a  grant,  this  privilege  was  termi- 
of  police  j)ower  to  keej)  order;  (4)  rarely  try-  nated  by  the  War  of  1812,  according  to  British 
ing  to  bring  about  unity  of  feeling  and  action  contention.  By  consenting  in  1818  to  the  re- 
in various  directions,  as  in  the  two  Pan-Amer-  vival  of  but  a  portion  of  the  coast  fishery  for- 
ican  and  earlier  congresses.  The  various  fac-  merly  enjoyed,  the  United  States  accepted  this 
tors  which  complicate  the  situation  are :  chronic  theory.  The  grant  of  1818  was  in  terms  per- 
revoluiions,  lack  of  security  to  the  persons  and  petuaL  Between  this  treaty  and  the  next,  in 
property  of  foreigners  resulting,  defaulted  na-  1854,  much  had  happened  in  fishery  matters  to 
lional  debts,  redress  claimed  by  other  powers,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries;  adverse 
jealousy  of  the  United  Stales,  lack  of  consider-  provincial  legislation,  the  broadening  of  forbid- 
ation  and  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  den  waters  by  the  headland  theory;  exclusion 
United  States,  a  theoretical  but  not  very  active  from  the  large  bays  under  penalty  of  cap- 
republiean  tie  of  sympathy.  The  natural  desire  ture;  and  on  the  other  side,  smuggling  and  ag- 
of^  foreign  powers  is  to  collect  debts  or  secure  gression  by  our  own  smacks.  In  1854  came  in 
redress  by  force,  and  if  this  is  prevented  by  the  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  really  meant 
United  States,  to  make  this  country  responsible,  free  fishing  to  us,  free  entry  of  fish  to  the 
Our  problem  is  to  exercise  the  control  which  Canadians,  which  they  strongly  desired.  (See 
our  position  on  the  continent  demands,  with  no  Reciprocity.)  In  i87i,_  this  reciprocity,  which 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  our  had  terminated,  was  revived  for  a  term  of  years, 
neighbors.  Somewhere  between  these  positions  coupled  with  an  arbitration  pJan  for  striking  a 
there  must  be  a  line  drawn ;  to  find  it  requires  a  balance  of  values.  Under  this  the  Halifax 
nice  diplomacy.  Commission,  187?,  decided  $5,500^00  to  be  due 

The  Slave  Trade  a»d  the  Right  of  Search.—  Great  Britain.  Now  we  are  back  on  the  i8[8 
For  nearly  70  years  the  right  of  search  was  a  basis  again,  but  we  Still  need  the  Gulf  fishing 
burning  question  with  England  in  one  form  or  and  the  Canadians  need  our  market.  But  as 
atiother.  The  key  to  the  difficulty  was  the  these  are,  the  one  of  fluctuating  the  other  of 
painful  recollection  of  British  impressment  ^reat  and  certain  value,  it  seems  false  rcciproc- 
practice.  That  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  ity  to  try  any  longer  to  balance  them.  In  the 
municipal  law  on  a  foreign  snip  on  the  high  Fribilof  seal  herd,  actjuired  by  the  Alaska  pur- 
seas,  that  is,  within  another  state's  jurisdiction,  chase,  the  United  States  had  a  valuable  asset 
It  was  not  formally  surrendered;  it  was  disused.  These  seals  spend  part  of  their  year  at  sea,  but 
Early  in  the  19th  century  began  the  anti-slave  returning  to  their  isles  to  breed  are  exposed  to 
trade  agitation  in  England,  perhaps  a  unique  pelagic  attack.  The  United  States  has  tried  to 
example  of  national  altruism.  To  be  nude  ef-  prevent  this  wasteful  method  of  gathering  skins 
fective,  this  movement  needed  a  universal  right  oy  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
of  search  on  suspicion  of  slave  trading,  to  be  Eastern  Bering  Sea,  and  by  claiming  ownership 
exercised  by  the  war  ships  of  one  or  more  in  the  seals  while  at  sea.  When  Siese  claims 
states,  Bj"  treaty  with  several  powers.  Great  were  tested  by  arbitration  at  Paris  in  1893,  they 
Britain  gained  this  right,  but  in  the  case  of  the  both  broke  down  (sec  Bering  Sea  Contro- 
United  Slates  the  memory  of  impressment  made  vzrsy),  but  it  had  been  agreed  whatever  their 
this  later  exercise  of  search  too  unpalatable,  respective  rights  might  prove  to  be,  that  sealing 
Hence,  of  course,  slavers  would  try  to  screen  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  the  two 
themselves  by^  a  false  use  of  our  flag.  To  meet  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd. 
fhis  Great  Britain  set  up  two  new  theories.  One  Such  were  framed,  but  have  proven  ineffective, 
was,  iSro,  that  since  American  statutes  forbade  The  best  way  of  treating  the  question  from  the 
our  citizens  to  trade  in  slaves,  English  ships  first  would  have  been  by  international  union,  to 
and  courts  might  enforce  this  prohibition — an  include  Russia  and  Japan.  Mr,  Bayard  tried 
absurdity.  The  other,  about  1840,  claimed  a  this,  but  Canada's  influence  prevented,  and  later 
right  of  visit  (of  a  foreign  ship  at  sea  in  time  Mr.  Blaine  tried  the  other,  mistaken,  tack.  In 
of  ^peace)  as  distinct  from  a  right  of  search,  1897,  our  own  country,  Japan  and  Russia,  agreed 
which  was  denied  by  Mr.  Webster  and  surren-  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing,  so  long  as  experts 
dered  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1859,  after  years  of  deemed  essential. 

exasperating  cntroversy,  (See  Inteknational  As  to  Interoeeatiic  Canals, — The  diplomacy 
Law.)  In  1842,  by  treaty,  the  two  powers  of  the  United  States  has  been  long  and  often 
agreed  to  maintain  separate  squadrons  for  slave  concerned  with  the  attempt  to  secure  a  favor- 
trade  prevention,  acting  in  concert  when  fea-  able  canal  concession  across  some  portion  of 
sible ;  in  1862,  the  reciprocal  ri^ht  of  search  was  Central  America,  and  to  define  such  canal's 
at  last  conceded  to  ships  specially  authorized,  status.  It  has  been  seriously  handicapped,  how- 
To  stamp  out  the  slave  trade  on  land  and  on  ever,  by  two  things:  (i)  In  constant  uncer- 
sea.  as  relates  to  Africa,  many  states,  the  tain^  as  to  what  route  was  physically  best,  it 
United  States  amongst  them,  united  in  the  act  has  had  to  negotiate,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dark, 
of  1892,  but  here  too  a  reciprocal  right  of  with  several  states,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
search  existed  only  when  otherwise  granted  by  the  sovereign  of  the  route  decided  upon.  (2) 
treaty.  Our  policy  has  alternated  between  the  neutral- 

Fishencs  and  Sealing. —  Here  we  touch  the  ization  of  a  canal  by  the  commercial  powers,  as 
question  of  a  state's  jurisdiction  over  the  high  in  the  case  of  Suez,  i8S3,  and  single-handed  con- 
seas  and  its  coast  sea.  '  The  treatment  of  the  trol  and  protection  by  the  United  States,  the  lat- 
.Vorthern  fisheries  was  a  problem  in  the  peace  ter  predominating.     The  victory  of  the  latter 
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policy  was  made  dear  by  the  defeat  of  the  first  trality  laws  were  administered  at  her  colonial 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  the  Senate.  The  con-  ports,  and  particularly  in  the  violation  of  those 
vincing  argument  for  it  was  the  desire  for  an  laws  in  home  waters,  that  she  erred  Two  Con- 
exclusive  war  right  ia  the  canal,  for  naval  federate  cruisers  were  built,  equipped,  armed, 
mobilization.  This  was  rendered  possible  by  the  and  in  some  degree  manned  by  British  agencies. 
abrogation  in  1901  of  the  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty  They  helped  to  sweep  Northern  commerce  from 
(q.v.)  of  1850  with  Great  Britain,  The  revolu-  the  seas.  Mr,  Adams  and  the  watchful  consuls 
tion  in  Panama  and  its  recognition  as  an  inde-  resident  in  England  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
pendent  slate  in  1903,  followed  by  a  canal  treaty  stop  them.  Never  was  there  a  more  difficult 
with  the  new  state,  by  which  the  United  States  position  than  that  of  C.  F.  Adams,  nor  one  more 
guarantees  Panama's  continued  independent  ex-  gallantly  filled.  Sympathy  for  the  South  p«r- 
jstence,  are  the  ^al  steps  in  this  long  process  vaded  the  ruling  class.  The  gradual  change  of 
of  negotiation  and  definition.  See  Panama  sentiment  as  the  war  progressed,  the  conscious- 
Cahau  ness  of  a  dangerous  precedent  set,  the  diplomatic 

The   United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  pressure  applied  after  the  war  by  a  reunited 

Paris.— Vihy    has    the    United     States,    always  United  Slates,  these  led  Great  Britain  on  to  the 

standing  up  for  neutral  rights,  never  joined  in  settlement  of  the  so-called  Alabama  claims  at 

the   neutral    bill   of   rights   of   1856,   called   the  Washington   in    i8;i.      This   was   a   diplomatic 

Declaration  of  Paris   CQ'V.)  ?     It  was  the  aboli-  triumph,  because  it  laid  down  a  strict  standard 

tion   of    privateering    which    was    Mr,    Marcy's  of   neutral    behavior,    by    which    England    con- 

stumbling  block  in  1856,  because  he  deemed  the  sented  that  a  court  of  arbitration  should  judge 

retention  of  this  right  necessary  to  supplement  her  conduct,  though  denying  that  it  had  been 

our  smalinavy,  But,hesaid,  if  you  will  yield  the  theretofore  applicable.    See  Alabaua  Claius. 
right  to  capture  enemy's  innocent  private  prop-         Naturalisation  Quesiioni. — The  allegiance  of 

erty  at  sea  as  well,  our  accession  will  be  gladly  individuals   is    transferred    by    emigration    fol- 

made.     Spain  and  Mexico  likewise  refused.     Yet  lowed  by  naturalization.    But  if  the  laws  of  two 

when  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  at  war  countries   prescribing  the'  conditions   of    these 

in   i8g9,  neither  side  employed  privateers.     It  processes  are  not  identical,  since  the  new  alle- 

can  be  shown  that  the  other  rules  of  the  Declara-  giance  involves  protection,  upon  the  return  of 

tion  are  in  the  interest  of  the  United   States  the  individual  to  his  country  of  origin  a  legal 

and  accepted  by  it;  also  tliat  privateering  is  not  conflict  as  to  hb  allegiance  may  occur.    So,  too, 

of  much  practical  value  to-day,  particularly  to  a  if  his  emigration  has  been  unpermitted,  or  has 

naval  power.    The  conclusion  should  be  drawn  evaded  military  service.    Owing  to  the  copious 

that  in  this  respect  our  diplomacy  has  been  a  immigration    which    has    sought    the    United 

mistake,  that  we  should  gain  much  and  lose  lit-  States,    our    diplomacy    has    been   largely   con- 

tle  by  accepting  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  its  cerned   with   just    such  cases.      Our   diplomatic 

entirely.  remedy  was  to  seek  as  a  favor  for  the  individ- 

The  Diplomacy  of_  the  Civil  War, — This  was  ual,  relief  from  the  obligation  or  service  still 
mainly  concerned  with  three  classes  of  ques'  due  which  the  naturalized  Gennan-American, 
tions:  (i)  those  relating  to  the  recognition  of  for  instance,  visiting  his  mother  country,  was 
Southern  belligerency;  (2)  those  relating  to  the  held  liable  tor.  Some  such  had  served  in  the 
blockade;  (3)  those  connected  with  the  equip-  Civil  War,  some  had  emigrated  as  mere  bcofs. 
ment  and  reception  of  Confederate  ships  of  war  The  law  was  clear,  for  a  state  may  lay  down  its 
in  foreign,  mostly  British,  waters.  In  the  first  own  conditions  of  emigration.  Between  1865 
particular  Mr.  Sewatd  pursued  a  wrong-headed  and  1S70  the  situation  became  acute,  and  a  rem- 
policy,  claiming  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  to  edy  was  eagerly  sought  Another  class  of  diffi- 
blockade  and  search,  for  example,  which  im-  culties  arose  where  our  laws  naturalized  emi- 
plied  a  legal  war,  but  denying  nevertheless  the  grants  of  states  like  England,  which  held  the 
existence  of  a  war  and  of  a  body  of  neutral  allegiance  of  their  subjects  to  be  indelible.  Here 
powers.  This  mistake  complicated  much  of  the  both  countries  had  claims  to  the  service  of  the 
early  diplomacy  of  the  war,  and  made  the  atti-  same  person.  By  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
tude  of  the  North  most  difficult  When  states  with  the  North  German  Union.  1868;  Belgium, 
find  their  relations  closely  affected  by  a  civil  1868;  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg, 
war,  their  commerce  hampered  by  the  rules  of  1868-9;  Mexico,  1868;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
blockade,  contraband  and  search,  a  new  flag  1869;  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  1870;  Den- 
seeking  entrance  to  their  ports,  a  new  govern-  marl^  in  1872,  these  difficulties  were  cured.  By 
ment  de  faeto  applying  belligerent  rights  on  the  these  treaties,  the  right  of  expatriation  was  al- 
sea,  they  are  warranted  by  international  law  and  lowed,  and  our  five  years'  residence  requirement 
hy  their  own  commercial  interests,  in  recogniz-  was  recognized.  (See  NATURAUZAnotf.)  The 
ing  the  new  belligerent  and  declaring  their  own  provisions  of  these  treaties  were  reciprocal, 
neutrality.  In  our  Civil  War,  Spain,  The  Two  withheld  their  privileges  from  youths  who 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  France  did  this,  ran  away  when  actually  drawn  for  military  ser- 
and  Mr.  Seward  complained  of  it.  _  The  block-  vice.  The  others  made  no  such  distinction, 
ade  of  southern  ports  was  a  ^gantic  task.  The  subsequent  working  of  these  treaties  has 
slowly  made  effective,  with  some  irregularities,  not  been  altogether  without  friction.  It  may  be 
but  in  the  main  conducted  on  legal  lines.  Great  noted  that  the  modem  tendency  is  towards  a 
Britain,  the  power  whose  trade  was  most  af-  uniform  five  years'  residence  rule  for  naluraliza- 
fected  by  it,  respected  it  and  was  even  corsid-  tion,  as  under  the  new  Oiban  Constitution. 
erate  in  declining  to  press  remonstrance  in  view  These  naturalization  treaties  were  a  veryconsid- 
of  lapses  ia  the  blockade  of  certain  ports,  and  in  erable  diplomatic  achievement,  due  largely  to  01 
cases  where  the  declaration  of  blockade  for  a  ---■-■  -..■>...■„,■  r~  .  n  ... 
long  period  was  not  substantiated  in  fact.  It 
was  in  the  partiality  with  which  England's  neu- 
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than  political  demands.  Owing  to  the  radical 
differences  in  law,  in  usage,  in  racial  feeling, 
European  intercourse  with  the  East  has  in- 
sisted for  its  protection  upon  a  hxed  treaty 
tariff  upon  imports,  and  upon  that  exemption 
from  the  local  law  and  jurisdiction  which  we 
call  exterritcriatity.  This  was  a  limitation  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Oriental  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  certain  ports  in  China  and  Japan 
were  opened  to  foreign  trade.  These  various 
features  appear  in  our  treaties  with  China,  [844, 
1858,  and  with  Japan,  1854,  1857,  185&  Be- 
tween i860  and  1880  both  countries  began  to 
ahsorb  the  new  civilization,  Japan  eagerly  and 
China,  vaster  and  not  so  centralized,  without 
enthusiasm.  Here  was  the  parting  of  the  wajrs. 
China  thereafter  allowed  religious  freedom, 
submitted  to  our  drastic  immigration  restriC' 
tions,  1880  and  1894,  but  otherwise  dealt  with 
the  United  Stales  on  the  old  conservative  basis. 
Japan  meanwhile  abolished  feudalism  in  1S71 ; 
set  up  a  representative  parliament,  1881,  iSgo; 
adopted  a  code  of  law  framed  on  an  European 
model,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  new  ways. 
Her  victory  over  China  in  1895  gave  her  a  posi- 
tion which  compelled  the  powers  to  surrender 
their  special  privileges.  In  this  our  own  coun- 
try had  prior  to  the  war  taken  the  initiative. 
And  in-China  we  have  played  no  sinister  part, 
though  open  to  criticism  for  allowing  our  anti- 
Chinese  legislation  to  anticipate  for  a  time 
treaty  provisions.  A  considerable  influx  of 
Chinese  work  people,  intense  local  prejudice 
against  them  in  the  West,  some  deadly  riots  in 
which  they  have  suffered,  and  on  the  other  hand 
outrages  to  missionaries  and  the  Boxer  attack 
OD  the  legations  in  Pekin  have  proved  some 
mutual  ill-will,  while  in  the  main  the  respective 
governments  have  been  on  friendly  terms.  With 
Japan  as  a  power  of  the  first  rank,  and  with 
China  soon  to  be  opened  to  freer  trade,  our 
future  relations  are  likely  to  be  closer  and  more 
important.    See  Japan;  China;  Siam. 

Cuba  and  the  Spanish  War. — The  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  have  been  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  latter's  geographical 
importance,  jealousy  of  its  control  by  any  other 
.slate  than  Spain,  and  a  desire  for  undisturbed 
trade  and  settled  government.  To  Cuba,  Mon- 
roe's declaration  of  policy  has  applied  with  pecu- 
liar force.  The  slave  interest  before  18C0,  at 
one  time  dreaded  a  free  Cuba,  at  another  de- 
sired its  annexation.  Purchase  was  several 
times  offertd,  as  in  1847,  and  in  1854  under  the 
foolish  threat  of  the  Ostend  manifesto  (see 
OsTEND  Mamifesto),  but  Spain  declined.  Dur- 
ii^  the  Civil  War,  Spain  showed  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  South,  although  it  was  Southern 
mfluence  that  had  coveted  the  island.  The  lib- 
eral revolution  of  1868  in  Spain  was  reitected 
in  Cuha,  but  there  cruelly  put  down.  There  en- 
sued a  disturbed  decade  when  our  neutrality 
was  enforced  in  spite  of  aroused  sympathy, 
some  filibuste rings,  and  an  offer  of  mediation, 
1869.  Cuban  belligerency  was  not  recognized, 
though  Grant  came  within  an  ace  of  such  actioa 
In  1878  the  rebellion  collapsed,  in  1894  it  broke 
out  again.  In  the  interval  had  come  illusory  re- 
forms, better  trade  under  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  and  steady  misgovernment  We 
were  nearly  affected  by  the  new  insurrection,  in 
damage  to  trade  and  the  burden  of  preventing 
filibustermg.   Yet  what  remedy  was  there?   Rec- 


ognition of  Cuban  independence  was  otit  of  the 
question,  since  independence  as  a  fact  did  not 
exist  Rec(%nition  of  Cuban  belligerency  was 
inconsistent  with  our  usage  and  would  have 
hurt  our  trade  still  more,  while  releasing  Spain 
from  all  further  responsibility  for  losses  in 
Cuba.  There  remained  inaction  or  intervention. 
The  band  of  the  administration  was  forced 
early  in  i8g8  by  the  destruction  of  the  war  ship 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  attributed  by  many  to 
Spanish  agencies,  though  a  court  of  inquiry 
fixed  no  responsibility.  War  resulted.  The 
chief  points  at  issue  before  the  peace  commis- 
sioners  at  Paris  were,  the  assumption  of  the 
Cuban  debt  by  Spain,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Philippines.  After  a  struggle  and  the  payment 
of  a  solatium,  Cuba  was  set  free  without  being 
saddled  with  the  costs  oC  her  ravaging,  and  the 
Philippines  were  ceded  to  the  United  Slates. 
So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  last,  as  an 
act  of  domestic  policy,  that  the  Senate  barely 
ratified  the  treaty. 

Modem  Diplomacy  and  General  Character- 
istics.— Other  topics  with  which  our  diplomacy 
has  had  to  do  might  be  detailed.  Extradition, 
copyrights  and  trademarks,  free  navigation  of 
rivers,  Samoan  affairs,  tariff  by  treaty,  and  so 
on ;  but  these  are  more  conveniently  discussed 
elsewhere.  American  diplomacy  to-day  still 
shrinks  from  an  active  part  in  European  politics. 
This  was  explicitly  stated  to  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  iSgg,  With  this  in  mind  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  United  States  can  properly  be  called 
a  world  power.  But  in  point  of  tact,  our  inter- 
ests and  our  diplomacy  have  been  more  im- 
pressed by  those  of  Europe  than  we  may  think. 
Our  share  in  international  legislation  relating  to 
the  care  of  the  wounded,  mdustrial  property, 
the  slave  trade,  submarine  cables,  exchange  of 
official  documents,  are  examples,  and  particular- 
ly since  the  Spanish  War  has  this  been  true. 
One  detects  in  our  recent  diplomacy  a  more 
confident  tone,  a  readier  initiative,  even  the  air 
of  leadersh^>,  coupled  with  ingenuity  of  re- 
source and  Uiat  simplicity  and  directness  of  aim 
which  have  long  been  its  characteristics.  But 
yet  its  defects  and  handicaps  must  not  be  lost 


certamty  because  of  the  Senate's  control  of 
treaties  made  by  the  Executive,  lack  of  a  trained 
diplomatic  service.  In  reviewing  the  diplomacy 
of  the  United  Stales  as  a  whole,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  its  blunt  straightforwardness  (some- 
times amounting  to  crudity  or  ill  manners),  by 
its  usual  freedom  from  intrigue,  lastly  by  its 
rather  surprising  successes,  owing  surely  to  the 
soundness  of  its  aims.  "Observe  good  faith  and 
justice  toward  all  nations,"  wrote  Washington 
in  his  farewell  address,  "cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all'  Could  any  diplomacy  have 
had  a  nobler  rule  laid  down  for  it?  See  also 
Diplomacy;  International  Law;  Tbeaties. 

Consult :  Hart,  'Foimdations  of  American 
Foreign  Policy'  (iQor)  ;  Wilson,  "History  of 
United  States'  (1904);  Foster,  <A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy,'  (1900),  and  'American 
Diplomacy  in  the  Orient'  (1903)  ;  'Treaties  and 
Conventions  of  the  United  States'  (1889); 
Richardson.  'Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Pres- 
idents' (1896).  Thtodore  S.  Woolsey, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  Yale  University. 
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19.  United  States  —  The  War  WlOi  France.  1798  levied  a  tax  on  houses,  land,  and  slaves, 

The  outbieak  of  war  in  1793   between  Great  the  first  national  direct  tax  ever  imposed  in  the 

Britain    aiid   the    French    Republic   placed    the  United  States.    Of  more  doubtful  wisdom  were 

United  States  in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  the    Naturalization,    Alien,   and    Sedition   acts. 

President   Washington   determined   to  adopt  a  which  were  directed  against  French  sympathiz- 

poliey   of   neutrality,   but    for    two    reasons   he  ers, 

found  it  -very  difficult  to  do  so.  In  the  first  The  President's  course  was  approved  with 
place  were  the  treaties  concluded  with  France  as  much  enthusiasm  by  the  public  as  it  was 
in  1778.  The  treaty  of  alliance  guaranteed  for-  by  Congress.  ■Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
ever  the  integrity  of  the  French  possessions  in  cent  for  tribute,'  became  the  popular  cry.  Scores 
America,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  provided  of  patriotic  war  songs  were  written,  among  them 
that  French  privateers  and  their  prizes  should  being  *Adams  and  Liberty"  and  'Hail,  Colum- 
have  shelter' in  United  States  ports,  a  favor  bia.*  Monster  mass  meetings  were  held  throngh- 
which  was  denied  to  the  enemies  of  France.  The  out  the  country,  militia  companies  were  organ- 
question  of  the  privateers  gave  most  trouble,  iied,  and  liberal  contributions  were  made  for 
If  the  United  Slates  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  the  support  of  the  infant  navy.  The  President 
obligations  of  the  treaty  they  could  not  have  continued  his  preparations  for  war,  then,  with 
jweserved  neutrality.  Fortunately,  at  a  critical  every  assurance  that  the  nation  would  support 
time,  the  President's  position  was  strengthened  him.  Washington  was  called  from  retirement 
by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  min-  to  assume  the  duties  of  lieutenant-general  and 
ister.  Citizen  Genet  (q.v.).  The  encroachments  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Naturally 
of  the  belligerents  upon  our  trade  rights  con-  much  was  left  to  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
stituted  a  second  ol^iacle  to  the  maintenance  subordinates.  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Charles 
of  a  neutral  policy.  The  British  and  French  Cotesworth  Pinckney_  were,  at  big  suggestion, 
appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  for  commissioned  as  major-generals.  An  unfortu- 
seizing  and  confiscating  American  merchantmen  nate  controversy  at  once  arose  in  regard  to  the 
and  their  cargoes.  Many  of  these  outrages  could  question  of  seniority.  Adams  favored  Kno:^ 
not  be  justified  even  under  their  own  extrava-  and  gave  an  order  that  his  commission  should 
gant  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  interna-  be  made  out  before  the  Other  two.  This  plan 
tional  law.  The  partial  compromise  of  the  was  so  strongly  disapproved  by  Washington  that 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1794  served  to  the  President  finally  yielded,  and  Hamilton  was 
increase  the  hostility  of  France.  made  second  in  command.  Four  bri^diers  were 
In  March  1797,  just  after  the  inauguration  appointed,  and  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the 
of  President  Adams,  news  was  received  that  arm^  to  a  war  footing.  These  elaborate  prep- 
the  French  Directory  had  refused  to  accept .  arations  for  the  strengSiening  of  the  land  forces 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  bad  been  seem  somewhat  premature.  It  was  not  at  all 
sent  to  supersede  Monroe  as  minister.  Desiring  likely  that  France  would  attempt  an  invasion, 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  if  possible,  and,  unless  Spain  should  be  drawn  into  the  . 
Adams  sent  Elbridge  Gerry  and  John  Marshall  conflict,  there  was  no  territory  in  America  which 
to  join  Pinckney  in  a  special  mission.  Shortly  we  could  attack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hostilities  . 
after  thdr  arrival  in  Pans  they  were  approached  were  confined  to  ft  few  minor  naval  engagements.  ■ 
by  some  agents  of  Talleyrand,  who  informed  Early  in  July  1798  Stephen  Decatur,  the  elder, 
them  that  the  Directors  were  much  annoyed  at  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Delaware  seized 
certain  remarks  made  by  Pt^sidcnt  Adams  in  a  a  French  privateer  mounting  20  guns.  The  pri*e 
recent  speech,  but  that  a  douceur  of  1,200,000  was  refitted,  named  the  Retaliation,  and  placed 
livres  would  probably  mollify  their  wrath.  Ne-  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bainbridge.  The 
gotiations  went  on  for  several  weeks,  but  as  most  serious  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  off 
the  commissioners  refused  to  submit  to  black-  the  island  o£  Saint  Kitts  in  February  1799.  Af- 
mail,  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  5  March  ter  a  chase  of  three  hours  and  a  fight  of  an 
1798  the  President  informed  Congress  that  cer-  hour  and  a  quarter  Commodore  Truxtun's  flag- 
tain  dispatches  bad  been  received  from  France,  ship,  the  Constellation,  forced  the  French  frigate 
whidi  he  would  lay  before  them  as  soon  as  LTnsurgente  to  lower  its  colors.  La  Ven- 
they  could  be  deciphered  and  translated,  A  sec-  geance,  another  French  frigate,  attacked  by 
ond  message  dated  a  fortnight  later  stated  that  Truxtun  in  February  1800,  escaped  only  as  the 
the  peace  mission  had  been  a  failure  and  urged  result  of  an  accident.  Just  as  the  victory  was 
Congress  to  prepare  for  war.  _  The  Federalists  almost  won  the  foremast  of  tlie  Constellation 
were  jubilant  and  the  Republicans  very  much  fell  over  the  side,  drowning  a  young  midship- 
disconcerted.  The  publication  of  the  dispatches,  man  and  several  of  the  crew,  and  making  it 
however,  aroused  such  strong  popular  feeling  impossible  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
against  France  that  the  moderate  Republicans  In  spite  of  these  successes  the  President  man- 
gave  up  their  opposition.  These  documents  be-  ifested  very  little  zea!  for  the  prosecution  of 
came  known  as  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Correspondence  the  war.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
(q.v,),  because  the  government  used  those  letters  jealousy  of  Hamilton,  but  it  was  mainly  the 
in  referring  to  Talleyrand's  representatives,  result  of  bis  intense  conservatism.  John  Adams 
Both  houses  of  Congress  agreed  by  large  major-  was  not  the  man  to  sympathize  with  the  hair- 
hies  to  support  the  President's  policy.  An  art  brained  schemes  of  Hamilton  for  the  conquest  of 
was  passed  establishing  the  navy  department,  and  the  Floridas,  and  be  was  certainly  not  the  man 
Benjamin  Stoddert  of  Maryland  was  appointed  to  continue  a  war  when  there  was  no  longer 
as  the  first  secretary.  Previous  to  this  time  good  cause  for  it,  merely  because  public  opinion 
naval  affairs  had  been  in  charge  of  the  war  seemed  to  favor  it.  Hearing  that  the  French 
department.  Money  was  appropriated  to  equip  government  would  receive  a  minister  from  the 
the  navy,  to  strengthen  the  coast  defenses,  and  United  States  and  would  treat  him  with  courtesy 
to  buy  arms  and  anununition.    An  act  of  14  July  and  respect,  he  nominated  William  Vans  Murr&T 
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to  that  position.    The  members  of  his  own  party  o£  the  United  States  (1776-1887)  ;  Richardson, 

were    taken    completely   by   surprise,    and    the  ^Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.* 

leaders  of  the  war  faction  made  an  attempt  to  W.  Roy  Smith, 

defeat    Murray's    confirmation    in   the    Senatt  AsuocitiU  tft  History,  BryH  Mawr  ColUgt. 

ftdams  checkmated  their  plans  by  withdrawing  „  ,    ,  „             — .     ,      -  .       n      v 

Murray's  name  and  substituting  three  commis-  ^,20.  United  States—The  LomsianaPurchase, 

sioners,   Murray,  Chief  Jusiice  Elbworth,  and  The     vast     provmce     of     Louisiana     was 

Patrick  Henry  (25  Feb.  1799).    Henry  refused  «ded  by  France  to  the  United  Sutes  30  April, 

to  accept,  and  William  Davie  of  Nortli  Carolina  }^?'  *c  purchase  price  being  $15^00,000,  Ong- 

was  selected  in  his  stead.    Much  to  the  chagrin  '"^'^  belonging  to  France  Uuisi ana  was  ceded 

of  Hamilton,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  namina-  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Pans  in  1763,  and 

tions.     The  Hamilton  partisans  in  the  Cabinet  "^*  retr(>ceded  to  France  for  Uie  purpose  of 

now  made  a  final  attempt  to  delay  the  departure  colonizaUon  I  Oct,  1800,  with  the  understandmg 

of  the  commissioners,  but  their  success  was  of  that  if  it  was  ever  again  ceded  away,  it  should 

short  duration.    The  President  asserted  his  au-  «^«ft  to  Spain.    Itwas  shortly  after  President 

thority,  and  the  commissioners  set  sail  in  Octo-  J^Sersons    mstallation   that    mtormation    con- 

ber  1799.    The  Federalists  throughout  the  couo-  <=^™"K  ^=  retrocession  of  ^ouisiana  to  Fr^"« 

try  wert  at  first  surprised,  not  to  say  disgusted,  reached  America.    Though  the  act  was  bel.Eved 

at  the  peace  policy  of  the  chief  executive.    Ham-  »»  be  hostile  to  the  mterests    of  the  Umled 

ilton's  intrignes  to  checkmate  his  plans,  more-  f tates.   yet   Jefferson    hoped    to  maintain   the 

over,  resulted  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  it  *"endly  relations  with  the   French  goyernraent 

may  safely  be  said  that  the  commissioners  sailed  so  recently  restored  by  the  Milled  .treaty  of 

SriSStSr  "'  *^  ^"^  ""^°"^  °'  ''^  DrS^i"^erJ:4trJ5  Sfthf  ^^^ 
The^mS^was  successful.  A  treaty  of  ^^: ^''^L^ .t^r^i'^^hr^fc^Zlt. 
Kx^  %7i"fs1^nt^s^d??^r*'triL°  L?urrn/^4e''^t?=ry'L'uLt.^r<!  S 
«^L^"™nH^rIi  hi.?  LT^^f  J£f.h^^  experience  a  foretaste  of  Bonaparte's  aggressive 
ration  of  capturoi  ships  and  goods  which  had  fj  Morales'  act  in  dosing  the  nght  of 
not  yet  been  condemned  For  protection  m  tf-c  ^„,„^5,  ^t  jjew  Orleans,  as  the  tight  of  deposit 
future  the  rule  was  adopted  that  «free  ships  was  caUed,  was  regarded  throughout  the  Umted 
make  free  goods^  except  in  the  case  of  contra-  gtates  with  feelings  of  strong  disapprovaL  Ex- 
band  of  war.  The  terms  Mockade  and  contra-  ^itenient  ran  high,  especially  in  Tennessee  and 
band  were  defined,  and  certain  regulations  were  j^  Kentucky,  in  ihicV  states  the  people  were 
made  m, regard  to  prizes  and  priirateers..  The  „  ^r  war.  The  Western  settlers  looked 
niost  serious  problem  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  summary  closing  of  the  port  as  the 
the  United  States  to  be  rel^sed  from  the. obh-  l<^^^l  ^^  j^  Bonaparte's  aggtes^e  poliqy, 
mtions  of  the  treaties  of  I7?8  and  the  desire  of  ^jjich  contemplated  not  only  the  arr<^  of 
France  to  avoid  paying  indemnities  for  the  American  trade  development,  but  also  of  any 
American  vessels  and  cargoes  which  had  been  farther  expansion  toward  the  Mississippi.  The 
confiscated.  Article  two  of  the  new  convention  Western  traders  bad  chafed  greaUy  under  Span- 
provided  for  the  postponement  of  both  questions  js^  authority  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
until  a  future  settlement,  with  the  undei^landmg  3  ;„  ^j^cked  the  way  to  farther  expansion  on 
that  in  the  meantime  the  treaties  of  1778  should  [he  west  and  held  control  of  all  the  waterways 
not  be  m  force.  Strong  opposition  was  made  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  since  the  entire 
m  the  Senate  to  this  article  on  the  ground  that  seaboard  along  that  gulf  was  under  Spanish  do- 
it sacrificed  the  claims  of  American  merchants,  minion.  Moreover,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio 
It  was  finally  struck  out  and  a  dause  was  as  far  as  Pittsburg  was  dependent  upon  the  per- 
inserted  limiting  the  convention  to  eight  years,  mission  of  the  king  of  Spain  for  an  outlet  to 
In  this  amended  form  the  treaty  was  returned  the  Gulf  for  its  rapidly  increasing  trade  with 
to  France.  Napoleon  ratified  it  with  the  proviso  the  outside  world.  1  his  permission  the  king 
that  each  country  made  the  concession  which  granted,  and  by  the  treaty  of  ITgs,  which  Godoy 
the  other  demanded.  The  Senate  passed  the  executed  by  way  of  offsetting  Jay's  treaty,  Spain 
final  vote  of  ratification  with  this  understanding,  gave  the  United  States  special  privileges  along 
It  was  this  bargain  which  gave  rise  to  some  the  Mississippi,  as  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
of  the  French  spoliation  claims.  The  obligations  Orleans  with  only  a  nominal  charge.  Still  the 
of  France  were,  of  course,  not  to  the  United  Western  traders  were  subjected  to  much  an- 
States  government,  but  to  American  citizens  who  noyance  under  Spanish  rule,  and  a  growing  de- 
were  engaged  in  foreiSD  trade.  Consequently  sire  manifested  itself  to  expel  Spain  from  that 
when  riur  government  released  France  from  region  and  to  annex  her  rich  territory  to  tiie 
those  oDligations,  it  tacitly  assumed  them  itself.  United  States. 

This  treaty  of  1800,  like  the  Jay  Treaty  with  After  Charles  IV.  ceded  Louisiana  to  France 
England,  was  really  only  a  temporary  settlement,  and  Spain  retired  from  the  Mississippi,  condi- 
The  troubles  with  both  countries  continued  until  tions  were  not  improved,  but  rather  aggravated, 
the  close  of  the  great  European  conflict  on  the  since  the  Western  States  feared  Napoleon's 
battlefield  of  Waterloo.  See  Treaties;  United  grasping  ambition  quite  as  much  as  they  had 
States  —  Diplomacy  of  the.  despised  King  Charles'  authority.  When,  there- 
Consult:  Schouler,  'History  of  the  United  fore,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  summarily 
States' ;  MacMaster,  'History  of  the  United  closed,  preparatory  to  the  transfer  of  that 
States' ;  Morse,  "Life  of  John  Adams' ;  Lodge,  region  to  France,  there  was  such  an  outburst  of 
'Life  of  Hamilton';  Adams,  'Works';  Annals  popular  feeling  throughout  the  United  States 
of  Congress,  VII.-X.;  American  State  Papers,  that  President  Jefferson  was  constrained,  despite 
Foreign   Relations ;    Treaties   and    Conventions  his  strong  desire  for  peace,  to  open  negotiations 
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UNITED  STATES— THB  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

imniedntdy  for  the  purchase  of  West  Florida  which  act,  perhaps,  he  intended  as  a  punish- 

and  New  Oileaos,  as  affording  an  outlet  to  the  ment  for   Spain  for  Godo/a  treaty  with    the 

sea.  Accordiiigly,  he  instructed  his  ambassadors  United  States.    The  American  ambassadors,  as- 

at    Madrid    and    Paris,    if    possible,    to     ob-  tonished  at  the  offer  to  sell  the  whole  or  no 

tain  from  their  respective  governments  the  ces-  part  of   Louisiana,   though  cot   authorized    to 

■ion  of  West  Flonda  and  New  Orleans.    Con-  purchase  the  entire  province,  wisely  closed  with 

fress   was/fully  alive   to  the   demands   of    the  Talleyrand  and  Marbois  and  agreed  to  buy  the 

people,    and    on     12    Jan.     1803    appropriated  whole  of  Louisiana.    After  some  haggling  over 

$2,000,000  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  de-  the  price,  Livingston  and  Monroe  agreed  to  pay 

sired  territofy.    Jefferson  ^)pointed  James  Mon-  France  $16,000,000.    The  documents  were  signed 

roe  as  minister  extraordinary  to  France  to  aid  early  in  May  and  antedated  to  30  April  1803, 

Chancellor   Livingston,    United    States   ambas-  and  thus  the  United  States,  beyond  the  expec- 

sador  at  Paris,  to  effect  the  purchase  of  New  tation  of  all,  acquired  possession  of  the    vast 

Orleans  and  West  Florida.    When  itfonroe  set  province  of  Louisiana. 

sail  for  France,  on  8  March,  1803,  Jefferson  The  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is 
was  not  at  all  confident  that  Monroe's  mission  notable  in  that  it  contains  no  deSnition  of  the 
would  be  successful.  He  admitted  that  he  sent  boundaries  of  the  property  transferred.  When 
him  largely  to  conciliate  the  people  and  to  re-  the  American  commissioners  insisted  that  the 
store  political  quiet  throughout  the  country,  then  boundaries  of  Louisiana  be  defined,  they  were 
much  worked  up  over  the  situation.  merely  informed  Oat  the  boundaries  were  the 
In  treating  for  the  purchase  of  West  Florida  same  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  France,  accord- 
and  New  Orleans  Monroe's  instructions  included  ing  to  Berthier's  original  treaty  of  retrocession, 
three  contingencies:  Monroe  and  Livingston  were  However,  it  was  definitely  understood  on  both 
to  buy  the  desired  territory  if  it  could  be  aides  that  the  Floridaa  were  not  included  in 
bought  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000,000.  the  transfer,  since  that  territory  did  not  belong 
They  were  to  offer,  besides  the  purchase  price,  to  France.  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  provided 
commercial  privileges  for  10  years  in  the  ceded  that 'the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
ports,  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  on  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
an  equal  footing  with  the  citiiens  of  the  United  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
States,  and,  if  demanded,  even  1  guaranty  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  As  a  second  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantues  and 
contingency,  in  case  France  Kiused  to  sell  the  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.* 
territory  in  question,  the  ambassadors  were  in-  In  addition  to  the  sum  of  $11,250,000,  which  the 
structed  to  sue  for  the  right  of  deposit,  together  United  States  promised  to  pay  France^  the 
with  such  privileges  as  France  would  grant  In  United  States  agreed  to  assume  the  spoliation 
the  event  France  acceded  to  neither  of  these  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  French 
propositions,  then  the  ambassadors  were  to  he  government,  amounting  to  $3,750,000,  thus  mak- 
given  special  instructiDns  b^  Congress  adapted  mg  the  price  in  all  $15,000,000.  The  ratifica- 
to  the  case.  This  last  contingency  tnighl  mean  tion  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
war,  or  it  mig^t  mean  fnrtiier  procrastination.  States  gave  rise  to  a  perplexing  constitutional 
In  a  conunonication  to  the  first  Consul,  delivered  question  as  to  the  right  of  Louisiana  to  be  ad- 
through  Pichon,  Jefferson  bad  already  hinted  mitted  into  the  Union  and  the  process  to  be 
at  a  probable  alliance  with  England  in  case  adopted.  President  Jefferson  recommended, 
France  declined  to  accept  any  terms  whatsoever  since  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Constitution 
and  positively  refused  relief  to  the  United  to  buy  foreign  territory,  that  a  constitutional 
States  from  the  severe  conditions  of  trade  along  amendment  be  adopted  as  the  most  convenient 
the  Mississippi.  When  Livingston  and  Monroe  solution  of  the  problem.  However,  the  treaty 
first  opened  negotiations  through  Talleyrand  for  was  at  length  ratified  without  recourse  to  a 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida,  constitutional  amendment,  and  the  President 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  held  out  acquiesced  even  at  the  risk  of  making  blank 
but  little  hope.  The  American  ambassadors  paper  by  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Spain 
used  evetr  argument,  but  to  no  purpose,  ap-  protested  vigorously  against  the  cession  of 
parently.  However,  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  alleging  that 
changed.  The  first  Consul  was  growing  weary  the  first  Consul  had  violated  the  treaty  of  retro- 
of  the  drain  on  his  resources  which  Santo  cession  and  claiming  that  the  province  could  be 
Domingo  entailed.  He  reflected,  too,  that  he  ceded  to  herself  only.  But  when  the  Spanish 
would  soon  need  all  the  men  and  money  be  government  realized  that  both  the  United  States 
could  command  for  the  execution  of  bis  plans  and  France  were  resolved  to  make  good  the 
in  Europe.  When,  therefore,  be  received  intel-  transfer,  even  by  a  resort  to  arms,  if  need  be, 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Leclerc  in  Santo  Do-  Charles  IV.  yielded  and  accepted  the  cessioti  as 
mingo  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  and  the  inevitable.     Thus,   for  ijsjxofioo,  the   United 

Seneral  uprising  of  the  negroes  of  that  provincei  States  added  to  her  territory  a  va3t  region  ex- 

e  realized  that  the  offer  of  the  United  States  tending    from    the    Mississippi    to   the    Rocky 

furnished  him  a  suitable  occasion  for  abandon-  Mountains,  and  from  Mexico  to  the  Lake  of 

ing  his  costly  schemes  of  French  colonization  the  Woods.     The  annexation  of  Louisiana  not 

in  America,  under  cover  of  a  new  enterprise,  only    increased    the    territory    of    the     United 

and  he  gladly  closed  with  the  American    am-  States  by  an  immense  area,  but  it  also  pttt  a  new 

bassadors  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  whole  complexion  upon  the  politics  of  the  iiation  and 

of  Louisiana  for  the  largest  sum  he  could  ob-  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  national  lifft 
tain.     He  needed  mon«'  to  replenish  his  ex-         In  1901  the  total  population  of  the  14  States 

chequer  for  his  contemplated  war  with  England  and  territories  occupying  the  area  originally  in 

and  Germany,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  14.706.563.     Their 

bis  word  with  Spain  in  ceding  away  Louisiana,  industries  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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TALUK   OF   FABU    PBOFEBTY. 

Arkuui $iSi^ifi,«iI 

Colondo    i6i,(us.iai 

lodiui  Teiritcr;  ^i.iSi.Cij 

lowB   1,8)4, 34S.MD 

Kanus   £64,100,286 

MtanMola  ".'.'.' .*'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.',' .'.'.'.'.'.'.  jts'.d^'.6^x 

MiBOuri    1,033,131.897 

Montms    ii7,859.a:i3 

Ncbnaka   747,950.057 

North  DakolB iis.i6£,7Si 

soMtb'E^iMi'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:'.'.'.'.:'.'.'.:'.'.'.'.'.'.  U'T^'-i^' 

■vToming  67,477,407 

Total  *6,734.8iS,«3" 

gr  a  permanent  value  in  farm  property  alone 
of  over  448  times  wliat  we  paid  for  the  entire 

property. 

Cipttaliution 

AiktilMi   l3S,96o.e4a 

Coiorsiio    ia,8js,47a 

Indian  Territory  1,624,165 

KaoMs" '.'. '. 66^ij',i6i 

Minnesota'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.  liytt'.'iO 

Miuoiiri 349.888, jSi 

Montana 40.9451846 

Nebraaka 71,981,137 

North  Dakota    Sp396.490 

Oklahoma   yii'."^ 

South  Dakou   7,578,895 

Wyoming    3>tii.435 

Total  fgji,44i,g3o 

or  a  permanent  value  in  manufactures  alone  of 

over  63  times  what  we  paid  for  the  entire  prop- 

YEARLY  PSODUCTS. 

Agriculture  Hanufscturea 

Arkanma   t79.649.490  *45. 197,73' 

Colorado    33,048,576  102,830,137 

Indian  Territory   17,671.063  3.893,181 

J™»    365,41 1,5=8  164,617,87? 

Kanaaa    109.895,541  171,1^9,39^ 

Louiaiana 73,667,303  i3i,iSi,6S3 

Minnesota    161.117,304  161,665,881 

Mitaoori  319,196.970  385,493.?84 

Montana    18,616,957  57>o75,Si4 

Nebraska    163,696,386  143,990,103 

T^orth  Dakota 64,151,494  9,183,114 

Oklahoma^ 4;.447,744  7.083,938 


W: 


Me9        »i,49' 1873,319 


d  total  . 


.   t3,o. 


,73S.5'8 


.     _  K  each  year  of  ao3  times  what  the 

United  States  paid  for  the  entire  property.    Sec 
also  Louisiana  Pubchase. 

Edwin  W.  Bowev, 
Deparlmsntof  Latin,  Handvtph-Macon  Collegt. 
21.  United  States  —  Cauiea  of  the  War  of 
i8ia.  The  latter  years  of  the  i8th  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  igth  centuries  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  growth  of  American  commerce  due 
to  incessant  wars  in  Europe.  Naturalization 
was  easy  in  the  United  States  and  the  wages 
of  seamen  were  high.  Great  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish sailors  availed  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages. England  became  jealous  of  American 
trade.  She  had  never  granted  to  her  subjects 
the  right  of  expatriation,  though  she  gladly  re* 
CTuited  seamen  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
In  I7g3  the  right  of  searching  neutral,  especially 
American,  vessels  was  claimed  and  put  into 
practice.  This  so-called  right  meant  that  wher- 
ever an  English   warship  met  Amertcan  mer- 


chantmen or  war  vesseb  they  were  required  t« 
stop,  order  their  men  on  deck  and  permit  as 
many  sailors  to  be  seized  and  forced  into  the 
English  service  as  were  unable  to  prove  their 
nationality.  It  was  maintained  that  only  de- 
serters from  the  English  navy  were  wanted ;  but 
in  the  period  of  1796  to  i&m,  1,942  American 
seamen  were  pressed  into  the  English  naval 
service  on  the  plea  that  they  were  deserters. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Napoleon  broke  out  afresh  in  1803,  American 
trade  received  another  impetus.  French,  Span- 
ish, and  even  English  traders  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  order  to  get  the  advantages  of 
neutrals.  An  arrangement  between  England  and 
the  United  States  permitted  American  vessels 
to  take  in  cargoes  in  her  colonies  provided  these 
commodities  were  consigned  to  United  States 
ports.  The  cargoes  were  afterward  reshipped 
to  Europe.  This  arrangement  gave  rise  to  great 
abuse,  Ship-owners  learned  to  touch  at  Ameri- 
can ports,  unload  their  cargoes,  pay  the  required 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  reload  and,  at  the 
same  time  receiving  their  bonds  back  again,  set 
sail  for  foreign  markets.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
England's  commerce  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  her  rivals.  To  break  up  this  almost  illicit 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  impress- 
ment policy  more  strictly  to  bear  upon  the  Ameri- 
canSj  British  war  vessels  were  stationed  just 
outside  the  more  important  ports  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  rigor  of  this  surveillance  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  seized  and  American  vessels 
confiscated  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
English  cruisers  virtually  blockaded  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  On  xj  June  the 
British  war  vessel.  Leopard,  under  orders  from 
the  British  admiral  at  Halifax,  signaled  the 
Ches^eake  to  stop  as  she  was  leaving  Norfolk 
harbor.  An  officer  was  sent  aboard  the  Chesa- 
peake to  search  for  deserters.  Commodore  Bar- 
ron of  the  Chesapeake  refused  to  muster  his 
men.  Thereupon  the  Leopard  opened  fire  and, 
taking  the  Chesapeake  by  surprise,  speedily  dis- 
abled her;  three  men  were  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded.  When  the  search  was  completed  only 
one  Englishman  was  found.  Nevertheless  three 
American  sailors  were  taken  away,  one  being  a 
n^ro.  The  "Chesapeake  affair'  excited  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  almost  beyond  precedent. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  the 
towns.  Prominent  men  presided  over  these  gath- 
erings; thousands  of  petitions  calling  loudly  for 
reparation  were  sent  to  the  President.  War 
soon  became  the  cry.  President  Jefferson  did 
not  believe  in  war,  but  he  felt  keenly  the  force 
of  the  insult  and,  after  forbidding  American 
harbors  to  English  war  vessels,  he  sent  an  agent 
to  England  to  demand  disavowal  of  and  repara- 
tion for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  England 
paid  no  attention  to  the  President's  representa- 


While  English- American  relations  were  thus 
assuming,  a  threatening  attitude  neutral  trade 
was  suffering  still  further  restrictions  in  Europe. 
In  May  1806,  provoked  by  Napoleon's  closing 
the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  England 
declared,  through  her  Orders  in  Council,  the 
coasts  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  a  state  of  blockade.  On 
21  Nov.  t8o6  the  French  emperor  replied  by  the 
Berlin  decree  which  declared  a  similar  blockade 
of  all  the  ports  of  England.    Neither  the  orden 
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nor  the  decrees  could  be  enforced,  but  tfiey  sentative,  appeared  next  year  in  Waahingtoti, 

tiiade  trade  with  England,  France,  and  Geimany  but  his  efforts  availed  nothing  so  long  as  hia 

unlawful.    Yet  during  the  year  1807  still  Other  ^vemment  forbade  him  to  yield  the  great  point 

Orders  in  Council  were  issued.    These  dosed  m    question — the    repeal    of    the    Orders    in 

to    neutral    commerce    all    the    ports    of    £u-  Council. 

ropean  states  friendly  to  France,  and  author-  The  year  1809  proved  the  Non-intercourse  in- 
ized  the  seizure  of  any  neutral  vessel  «n  roule  efTective,  more  injurious  to  Americans  than  to 
to  any  closed  port  unless  its  captain  first  entered  England  and  France,  for  now  both  powers  had  a 
an  English  harbor,  subjected  its  cargo  to  taxa-  chance  to  enrich  themselves  by  enforcing  the 
tion  and  obtained  a  license  to  trade.  Napoleon's  laws  of  the  United  Sutes  against  her  own  corn- 
reply  was  the  Milan  decree,  which  ordered  the  merce.  Napoleon  proposed  in  his  Rambouilkt 
c<mhscation  of  every  neutral  vessel  that  permit-  decree  (March  1810)  to  sieze  every  vessel  within 
ted  iUelf  to  be  searched  or  in  any  wise  recog-  his  reach,  that  is,  in  the  French  harbors,  on 
niied  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  the  ground  that  such  vessels  had,  perhaps,  recog- 

The  Bntish  orders  and  the  French  decrees,  nized  England's  Orders  in  Council  and  were 
the  so-called  right  of  search  and  finally  the  thus  subject  to  his  Milan  decree;  or  if  not,  then 
actual  attacking  of  American  war  vessels  seemed  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  their'own  country 
to  leave  the  United  States  government  no  peace-  jn  ofllering  to  trade  at  all  with  either  France  or 
tul  way  out  of  her  situation.  President  JeSer-  England.  In  a  few  months  $io/x»,ooo  worth 
son,  however,  su^ested  in  180?  that  an  embargo  of  property  was  thus  seized  and  finally  con- 
be  laid  on  all  American  shipping.  Congress  fiscatetL  Before  Napoleon  issued  his  Rambouil- 
had  already  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  policy  ]«  decree  the  American  Congress  had  resolved 
at  its  previous  session  in  the  non- importation  to  repeal  the  Non- importation  Act  In  place  of 
law  which  had  not  been  put  into  force  until  a  jt  a  new  law  was  passed  which  held  out  a  sort 
few  weeks  before.  Congress  assembled  m  of  tribe  to  England  and  France:  in  case  either 
November  1807,  and  immediately  fell  m  with  nation  should  cease  to  violate  the  commerce  o! 
the  President's  idea_  of  surving  Europe  into  a  the  United  States  then  non-importation  should 
recognition  of  the  nghta  of  neutral  tr^de.  The  ^  revived  against  the  other  and  maintained 
embargo  went  into  effect  in  December  1807,  and  until  neutral  trade  ceased  to  be  violated.  Na- 
remamed  m  force  until  4  March  i8og.  This  law  poleon  again  turned  an  American  law  to  hia 
solved  none  of  the  difficulties  it  was  intended  own  advantage:  he  announced  that  his  decrees 
to  solve.  Opposition  to  the  measure  became  so  „ou!d  be  suspended  as  against  the  United  States 
great  that  an  Enforcement  Act  was  passed.  This  after  I  Nov.  i8to,  if  by  that  time  England 
gave  the  President  despotic  powers ;  yet  the  com-  had  suspended  her  orders  or  if  the  United 
mercial  sections  of  the  country  resisted  the  law  States  "caused  her  flag  to  be  respected.*  How- 
and  smuggling  became  so  general  in  New  Eng-  ever,  he  continued  to  sequester  American  car- 
land  that  local  officers  of  the  United  States  goes.  President  Madison  considered  this  a  suffi- 
declined  to  make  any  effort  to  stop  it  The  cient  concession.  He'  gave  England  warning 
South  suffered  much  hardship,  too:  tobacco  and  that  non- intercourse  would  be  enforced  against 
wheat  the  principal  commodities  of  export,  her  if  the  Orders  were  not  rescinded  by  2  Feb, 
shrank  to  one  half  their  former  value.  The  i8ti.  When  the  time  expired,  no  action  having 
Union  itself  seemed  about  to  go  to  pieces  just  been  taken  by  England.  Congress  renewed  the 
before  the  close  of  Jefferson's  administration,  former  law  and  prohibited  all  importation  of 

In  place  of  the  embargo  a  second  Non-inter-  English  goods.  Tliis  caused  some  alarm  in  Eng- 
course  Act  was  substituted,  which,  though  it  land,  but  there  was  no  abatement  of  impress- 
practically  prohibited  trade  with  the  great  war-  ments.  A  new  minister  was  sent  to  Washington. 
ring  powers  of  Europe,  gave  some  promise  of  His  instructions,  however,  still  permitted  no 
improving  the  condition  of  commerce.  With  promises  of  any  change  in  British  policy, 
this  change  of  policy  Madison  became  President,  While  the  ire  of  America  was  constantly  ris- 
4  March  iBOQi  England  now  sent  a  new  min-  ing  there  came  the  news  in  May  1811,  only  three 
ister,  David  Erskine,  who  speedily  negotiated  months  before  most  of  the  congressional  elec- 
a  treaty^  which  promised  the  withdrawal  of  the  tions  were  to  take  place,  that  the  United  States 
Orders  in  Council.  Madison  suspended  the  Non-  frigate,  President  had  encountered  the  British 
intercourse  against  Great  Britain  on  10  June  slooii.  Little  Belt,  after  a  hot  chase  of  several 
180^  by  proclamation.  The  merchants  and  ship  hours,  and  practically  annihilated  her.  Never 
owners  who  had  respected  the  Non-importation  was  news  more  welcome  to  American  ears.  The 
hastened  their  goods  and  ships  to  sea.  On  10  «C!iesapeake  affair"  had  been  avenged.  Min- 
June  600  vessels  sailed  from  American  ports  to  ister  Foster  wrote  his  government  that  the 
take  chances  with  their  enemies  in  Europe.  In  Americans  no  longer  pressed  for  reparation  on 
July  the  news  that  Erskine'a  treaty  had  been  that  score.  Public  meetings  were  again  held 
disavowed  by  the  London  cabinet  and  that  and  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the  South, 
Erskine  himself  had  been  recalled  came  as  a  were  filled  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  what 
painful  surprise  to  the  American  people.  Madi-  had  happened.  Other  events  occurred  during 
son  issued  at  once  a  second  proclamation  which  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811  which  tended 
recalled  the  fitst  and  replaced  the  former  re-  to  hasten  the  breach  with  England.  The  Indians 
Strictions  on  English  trade.  The  British  cabinet  on  the  western  frontier  from  Fort  Dearborn  to 
now  sent  F.  T.  Jackson  as  minister  to  the  United  northern  Georgia  formed  a  confederation  against 
States.  Jadcson  completed  the  alienation  of  the  United  States.  Tecumseh,  the  famous  Shaw- 
the  American  ^rovemment  He  insulted  the  nee  chief,  was  the  soul  of  the  movement  It 
President  and  ruined  his  own  cause  by  insisting  came  to  a  battle  at  Tippecanoe,  in  western  In- 
that  Madison  had  duped  Erskine  into  signing  diana,  on  7  Nov.  1611.  The  Americans,  under 
the  recent  treaty.  The  new  minister  was  sum-  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  gained  a  com- 
marily  dismissed.    Rose,  another  British  repre-  plete  victory.    Tecumseh  joined  the  English  soon 
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after  and  the  general  belief  that  England  insti-  land  States  prohibited  their  militia  from  going 
gated  the  Indian  attacks  was  confirmed.  Harri-  beyond  their  State  boundaries  and  various  ob- 
son's  victory  was  the  second  good  omen  of  the  stacles  were  put  in  the  -way  of  enlisting.  The 
year.  South  was  too  remote  from  the  theatre  of  action 
Notwithstanding  all  these  causes  for  war  it  to  feel  the  need  of  sending  the  militia  to  the 
is  quite  probable  that  the  government  would  not  front.  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the  old  North' 
have  declared  hostilities  Uie  next  year  but  for  west  furnished  the  main  body  of  soldiers,  regular 
the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  Republican  and  irregular,  who  fought  in  this  war.  The 
party — the  controlling  party  since  iSoi.  This  American  navy  apparently  promised  still  less  at 
party  had  come  into  power  as  an  uncompromis-  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  It  consisted  of  seven 
ing  opponent  of  English  inflvicnce  in  the  country,  frigates  and  nine  smaller  craft  And  as  to  the 
It  had,  however,  for  its  leader  and  founder  a  sinews  of  war,  the  treasury  was  in  a  precarious 
man  who  opposed  war  from  principle — Jeffer-  condition  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  trade 
son.  The  old  Republicans,  co-workers  with  Jef-  regulation  acts  of  Jefferson's  and  Madison's  ad- 
ferson,  had  become  so  opposed  to  war  that  they  ministrations.  Congress  was  inveterately  op- 
permitted  themselves  to  be  isolated.  The  events  posed  to  laying  new  taxes  in  any  form.  Loans 
of  1811  taught  the  people  a  bolder  policy.  The  had  to  be  resorted  to  at  the  beginning.  But  the 
antipathy  for  England  which  pervaded  tlie  ranks  bulk  of  the  capital  in  the  country  was  in  New 
of  the  party  had  outgrown  peaceful  embargoes  England  and  New  England  was  bitterly  opposed 
and  no n- importation  laws ;  men  thought  again  to  the  war.  Hardly  half  the  money  asked  for 
of  the  Revolution.  They  elected  new  representa-  was  subscribed.  On  the  other  hand,  England 
tives  to  Congress.  The  new  Congress  had_  a  was  contending  in  Europe  with  her  great  enemy, 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  forty;  on  its  Napoleon.  The  British  troops  in  Canada  num- 
assembling  more  than  seventy  were  found  to  bered  barely  7/xxi;  their  line  of  defense  was 
be  young  and  untried  politicians.  The  most  im-  1,000  miles  long.  The  English  navy  was,  how- 
portant  of  these  new  men  were  Henry  Cla^  of  ever,  the  undisputed  mistress  of  all  the  seas; 
Kentucky  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Caro-  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  counted  three  bat- 
lina.  When  Congress  met  the  younger  element  tie  ships,  20  cruisers  and  50  smaller  ships, 
evinced  a  war-like  feeling  quite  unusual  in  that  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  made  the  first 
body.  Clay  was  at  once  elected  speaker  of  the  object  of  attainment  An  army  of  I^SO  men. 
House,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  he  organ-  under    command    of    General    WilHaoi    Hull, 
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ized  that  branch  of  the  legislature  for  the  pur-  crossed  the  Detroit  River  in  the  latter  part  of 
pose  of  war.  These  young  leaders  were  vigorous  July  rSia.  Hull  threatened  the  British  strong- 
nationalists;  they  thought  of  the  Union  as  a  hold.  Maiden,  for  a  few  days;  but  hearing  that 


great  statej  they  looked  to  the  future  and  had  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  had  seized 

confidence  in  the  Republic;  they  were  imperial-  Madcinaw,  a  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron, 

ists  who  not  only  hoped  to  compel  Europe  to  he   retreated   across    the    American   border   to 

respect  their  flag  nut  who  aimed  to  conquer  and  Detroit.    From  this  point  Hull  hastened  off  two 

"        '         ""'                 .■-.■.   .1  -•_  ...                     ,         .                'he  enemy 

e   British 

From  November  181 1  to  the  end  of  the  supplies  were  already  becoming  sl_  _.,  _  _. 
session  the  new  party  exercised  all  its  ability  of  operations  was  200  miles  south,  and  his  com- 
ond  ingenuity  in  persuading  Congress  and  the  muracations  were  most  difficult  to  maintain.  He 
country  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  After  long  surrendered  the  fort  and  all  the  troops  under 
and  weaiy  debates  and  after  many  a  compromise  his  command,  without  a  fight,  on  14  Aug.  1813. 
on  army  and  naval  matters,  war  was  at  last  Some  2,500  men,  33  guns  and  the  whole  of  Mich- 
declared  18  June.  The  invasion  of  Canada  had  igao  were  thus  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
already  begua  See  Tbeaties;  International  contest.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was  the 
Law;  Uniteo  States  —  Diplomacy  or  the.  failure  of  General  Dearborn  to  march  into  Can- 
Consult  :  Adams,  'History  of  the  Administra-  ada  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  according 
tions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison' ;  Schouler,  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  thus  cut  off 
MacMaster,  'History  of  the  United  States' ;  aU  supplies  from  Brock  and  finally  force  him 
Hunt,  'Life  of  James  Madison,*  to  surrender.  But  while  Hull  made  his  way 
WiLUAM  E.  DODD,  through  dense  forests  to  Detroit,  Dearborn  was 
■Proftssor  of  History,  Randolph-Macon  Colkgf.  in  Boston  attending  to  the  political  side  of  the 
22.  United  States  —  The  War  of  1812,  The  war.  Not  until  October,  nearly  two  months  after 
War  of  iSia  began  oflkially  00  18  June.  The  the  disaster  at  Detroit,  did  Dearborn  cross  the 
army  of  the  United  States  numbered  at  that  Niagara;  and  then  it  was  with  only  a  small 
time  6,744  regulars.  It  was  poorly  equipped,  part  of  bis  army  under  the  command  ot  Van 
poorly  drilled  and  its  morale  was  extremely  Renssellaer,  a  New  York  militia  commander. 
low.  But  Congress  bad  authorized  its  increase  Van  Rensselaer  atUcked  Queenstown  (13  Oct 
to  aSfloo  and  provided,  at  least  by  law,  for  a  1812),  and  was  repulsed  by  General  Brock,  who 
second  volunteer  army  of  50,000  men;  besides,  had  hastened  from  the  scenes  of  his  recent 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  was  called  on  to  triumph  to  check  this  second  movement  He 
co-operate  with  the  Titulars  and  the  volunteers,  was  successful,  though  he  was  killed  in  the  en- 
The  result  of  these  acts  was  very  unsatisfactory,  gagement  The  campaign  closed  with  the  enem/ 
The  regular  army  never  during  the  war  reached  in  possession  of  the  western  forts  and  the  tern- 
10,000,  the  volunteers  appeared  only  in  small  tory  of  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  River.  In  the 
nombers  and  the  militia  offered  to  serve  only  cast  the  border  remained  the  same. 
for  short  terms  and  then  preferably  in  their  But  while  things  had  thus  gone  ill  on  land, 
own  States.    The  governments  of  the  New  Eng-  the  navy  had  in  a  measure  restored  American 
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confidence.    The    frigate   Constitution,    Captain  and   consequently   peace   in    Europe,      Veteran 

Isaac  Hull  in  charge,  met  the  British  Gueiriire  troops  were  sent  to  Canada  and  to  the  South. 

about  800  miles  northeast  of  Boston  on  19  Aug,  But  the  Americans   were  becoming  inured   to 

1812  and  captured  her  after  a  fight  of  30  min-  war;  there  was  a  more  general  support  of  the 

utes.    Hull  reduced  his  enemy's  ship  to  a  com-  administration.    After   some    feeble   movements 

ptete   wreck,   killed    or   wounded   one   third   of  in  the  spring  a  third   invasion  ot   Canada  was 

their  crew  and  received  the  remainder  as  pris-  begun.    The    Americans    numbered    4,700;    the 

oners  of  war.    On   18  October,  the  American  enemy   was   equally   strong.    At    Chippewa   an 

sloop,  Wasp,  met  the  British  sloop,  Frolic,  and  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  in\'asion  but 

«impletely  demolished  her  and  on  the  aS'h  the  without  success.    On  25  July  Lundy's  Lane,  the 

United  States,  a  frigate  of  44  guns,  fought  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  was  waged.     The 

British  frigate,  Macedonia,  38  guns,  and  gained  British  were  3,000  strong;  the  Americans,  z,6oo. 

as  signal  a  victory  as  that  of  Hull  over  the  Guer-  The  greatest  valor  was  manifested  on  both  sides ; 

riire.    This  telling  work  of  the  navy  took  the  the  losses  amounted  to  about  one  third  of  Ihc 

world  by  surprise.    England  forbade  her  sea-  forces  engaged.    Both  sides  claimed  the  victory; 

captains  to  fight  American  ships  of  superior  ton-  but  the  invaders  held  their  ground  until  autumn 

n«ge.     American    privateers    swarmed    the    At-  when  they  withdrew  to  the   Niagara.     In   Sep- 

lantic    They    did    effective    work.    It    became  tember  an  invasion  of  New  York  was  attempted 

dangerous  for  an  English  merchantman  to  cross  from  the    Canadian    side.     The   line   of   Lake 

the  English  channel.    They  captured  500  vessels  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River  was  selected ; 

during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1812-13.    Marine  but  Commodore  McDonough  foiled  the  plan  in 

insnrance  for  the  Irish  Sea  rose  to  13  per  cent  the  famous  battle  of  Plattsburg  on  hake  Cham- 

The   campaign   of   1813   centred   about   Lake  plain   on   11   Sept.   1814.    The   campaign   closed 

Erie.     General  William  Henry  Harrison  had  led  with  no  serious  advantage  gained  on  either  side. 

an  army  of  militia,  volunteers  and  regulars  from  To   divert   attention   from   Canada   the   British 

Kentucky  during  the  preceding   summer   with  cabinet  had  sent  an  army  of  3,500  men  under 

the  object  ot  reconquering  Detroit.    The  winter  General  Ross  to  threaten  Washington.    Finding 

and  spring  of  1813-13  were  practically  wasted;  the  capital  so  poorly  defended,  Ross  landed  his 

but    news    reached    him,   while    still    in    upper  force,  marched  directly  on  the  city,  and,  though 

Ohio,    12    Sept    1813,   that   Commodore   Perry  meeting  with  some  feeble  resistance  at  Bladens- 

had    annihilated    the    enemy's    ships    on    Lake  burg,  drove  the  government  into  the  woods  and 

Erie,   and    he   began   to   move    forward   more  set  fire  to  the  public  buildings  — in  retaliation 

rapidly.     Perry    had    devoted   the    spring    and  for  the  destruction   of  the   public  building  at 

summer  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet  which  he  York  a  year  before.    Ross  now  turned  his  at- 

thougbt  would  break  the  power  of  the  British  tention  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.    Here  he  met 

on  the  lake.    On  10  September,  Perty  came  up  with  some  resistance,  the  general  himself  beinj 

with    the   enemy's   vessels   under   command   of  killed  in  the  attack. 

Captain  Barclay.  After  a  serious  mishap  to  his  New  Orleans  was  the  next  object  There 
dagship  Perry  took  command  of  the  Niagara,  was  chance  here  of  Indian  support  from  north- 
came  within  close  range  and  after  two  and  a  halt  western  Georgia.  An  army  of  6,000  British  reg- 
faours  of  heroic  fighting,  completely  defeated  utars  sailed  for  the  Mississippi  under  command 
him.  Thenceforth  the  lake  remained  in  Ameri-  of  General  Packenham.  It  appeared  a  few  miles 
can  hands.  Harrison  was  now  on  the  offensive,  southwest  of  New  Orleans  (q.v.)  on  23  Dec 
With  the  aid  ot  R.  M.,  Johnson's  regiment  of  1814.  The  Americana  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
cavalry  he  forced  Proctor,  the  English  com-  eral  Andrew  Jackson,  Before  the  decisive  en- 
mander,  acro^  the  Detroit  Proctor  remained  gagement  occurred  both  armies  had  been  aug- 
a  few  days  at  Maiden,  but,  very  much  to  the  mented  to  about  8,000  men  each,  Jackson  fortified 
chagrin  of  his  Indian  allies,  he  continued  his  himself  a  few  miles  below  the  city  and  awaited 
retreat  northward.  On  S  October,  on  the  north  the  approach  of  Packenham;  on  8  January  at 
side  ot  the  river  Thames,  he  gave  battle  to  his  early  dawn  the  battle  began.  Seeing  his  men 
pursuers.  Proctor  lost  his  entire  army;  the  waver,  Packenham  undertook  to  rally  them.  He 
Americans  lost  15  killed  and  30  wounded.  Upper  was  instantly  killed;  repeated  efforts  were  made 
Canada  fell  into  American  control.  At  the  east-  to  carry  the  American  works,  but  without  avail, 
ern  end  of  ihe  lake  and  looking  to  the  gaining  ot  The  English  withdrew,  havmg  lost  3,036  men 
Lake  Huron,  General  Dearborn  made  several  killed  or  wounded.  Jackson's  loss  was  71- 
half-hearted  moves.  On  37  April  1813,  the  town  On  24  Dec.  1814  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
of  York  (now  Toronto)  was  attacked,  A  sharp  signed  in  Ghent.  No  mention  was  made  in  the 
battle  ensued.  The  Americans  were  successful  treaty  of  impressment  of  sailors,  of  the  right 
and  in  the  disorder  which  followed  the  victory  ot  search,  or  of  the  status  of  neutral  trade, 
the  government  house  was  burned.  A  month  The  fall  of  Napoleon  had  made  these  questions 
later  Commodore  Chauncey  compelled  the  Eng-  obsolete.  As  to  boundaries  neither  party  gained 
lish  to  evacuate  Fort  George  on  the  Niagara,  anything.  The  cost  of  the  war  had  been 
while  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  $100,000,000,  1,400  ships  ot  all  kinds,  21,000 
on  Sackett's  Ilarbor.  An  expedition  to  Montreal  sailors,  and  about  30,000  soldiers  killed  or  in- 
under  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson  proved  jured.  Its  benefits  were  the  rise  of  a  truly  na- 
a  signal  failure.  The  year  closed  with  Lake  lional  spirit,  the  weakening  of  the  State 
Ontario  still  in  English  hands.  At  sea  the  supremacy  of  former  days  and  the  consequent 
Americans  were  unable  to  hold  their  own.  On  overthrow  of  the  half -treasonable  opposition  of 
1  June  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  hy  New  England.  Consult:  Adams,  'History  of 
Captain  Lawrence  was  defeated  and  destroyed  the  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison' ; 
by  the  British  frigate.  Shannon.  The  enemy  Schouler;  McMaster;  Hunt  'Life  of  Madison.* 
now  blockaded  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard.  WniiAic  E.  Ddod, 
The  year  1814  brought  Napoleon's  overthrow  Frofetsor  of  History,  Randolpk-Maeo*  CoUtgt, 
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23,  United  States  —  FinanceB  of  the  (1789-  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts ;  for  a  register  to 
1B16).  The  finances  of  the  government  of  the  preserve  the  accounts ;  and  for  a  treasurer  to  re- 
United  States  in  1789  were  in  a  most  unfavorable  ceive  and  pay  out  money  on  presentation  of 
condition.  Not  only  had  the  Revolutionary  War  proper  warrants.  The  framework  of  this  sys- 
left  a  legacy  of  national  indebtedness,  amounting  tern  has  continued  until  the  present  time  and 
in  1784  to  $39,000,000  exclusive  of  the  continentaJ  has  proved  highly  effective  in  safeguarding  the 
hills  of  credit,  but  owing  to  the  detective  revenue  government  against  illegal  ejcpenditures.  Alex- 
system  prescribed  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera-  ander  Hamilton  (q.v.)  wa£  chosen  secretary  of 
tion,  no  adequate  provision  could  be  made  either  the  treasury,  and  b;  his  constructive  genius, 
to  pay  the  principal  or  to  meet  the  annual  in-  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  series  of  reports  on 
terest  charges.  When  the  new  Federal  govern-  public  credit,  a  mint,  national  bank,  and  manu- 
ment  under  the  Constitution  was  established,  the  factures,  encouraged  Congress  to  establish  its 
debt  had  swelled  to  $54,000,000;  of  this  credit  on  a  broad  and  generous  basis.  Through 
$11,700,000  was  owed  abroad.  In  addition  to  his  influence  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
tlie  above  obligations,  there  was  an  unknown  established  which  granted  temporary  loans  to 
amount  of  State  indebtedness,  approximating  the  government,  furnished  a  sound  note  circu- 
$2o/>0o,00o.  The  total  debt  was  a  heavy  burden  lation,  and  took  care  of  the  government  funds, 
for  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,000,  and  for  a  In  i7pt  it  was  found  that  additional  revenue  was 
country  as  yet  undeveloped  in  its  material  re-  needed,  and  under  the  advice  of  Hamilton  in- 
sources.  temal  revenue  duties  were  imposed  upon  the 

In  i7go  Confess  enacted  an  elaborate  fund-  distillation  of  spirits.  This  provoked  opposi- 
ing  scheme  providing  for  three  loans.  The  first  tion,  especially  in  the  agricultural  section  of 
of  $12,000,000  to  take  up  the  foreign  indebted-  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Here  it  was 
ness ;  a  second,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  domes-  claimed  that  the  interior  was  sacrificed  to  the 
tic  debt,  accepting  at  face  value  all  obligations  commercial  interests  of  the  Northern  seaboard. 
previously  authorized,  excepting  bills  of  credit  In  1794  there  was  open  defiance  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  were  rated  at  100  to  i ;  and  a  third  of  and  the  federal  troops  were  called  out  to  put 
$21,500,000,  to  cover  such  State  indebtedness  down  the  so-called  Whiskey  Insurrection  (q.v,). 
as  had  been  incurred  for  war  purposes.  The  It  was  contended  that  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
act  was  a  complicated  measure  with  ingenious  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  individual 
contrivances,  not  only  to  make  the  loans  accept-  liberty,  that  it  injured  morals  br  inducing  false 
able  to  holders  of  old  obligations,  but  also,  by  swearing,  was  burdensome,  and  interfered  un- 
varying rates  of  interest  and  deferred  interest  duly  with  the  business  of  distilling.  Although 
on  a  portion  of  the  debt,  to  afford  the  new  gov-  the  opposition  failed  in  its  efforts,  the  tax  was 
ernment  time  to  recover  from  its  ficancial  mis-,  not  fruitful,  amounting  in  1793  to  only  $423,000 
fortunes.  On  two  points  there  was  bitter  op-  from  which  about  one  quarter  was  deducted  for 
position  to  the  passage  of  the  act:  (i)  from  cost  of  collection  and  returns  for  drawbacks, 
those  who  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  old  In  17^  excise  duties  were  extended  to  carriages, 
certificates  of  indebtedness  at  their  face  value,  sales  of  liquors,  manufacture  of  snuff,  refining 
inasmuch  as  these  had  passed  current  at  depre-  of  sugar  and  auction  sales.  The  constitution- 
ciated  value,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ality  of  the  carriage  tax  was  assailed  on  the 
speculators;  (2)  from  the  Southern  States  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  tax  and  should  be 
which  had  paid  off  a  larger  share  of  their  levied  Inr  apportionment  according  to  popula- 
indebtedness,  and  consequently  were  unwilling  tion.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  in  die  case 
to  be  burdened  with  the  debts  of  States  which  of  U.  S.  v.  Hylton  (1796)  decided  that  under  the 
had  been  less  self-sacrificing.  The  first  objec-  Constitution  there  were  practically  but  two 
tion  was  met  by  the  firm  contention  that  national  direct  taxes,  the  poll  tax  and  the  tax  on  land, 
credit  could  not  tolerate  discrimination ;  the  that  the  carriage  tax  was  an  indirect  tax  and 
second  was  removed  by  a  shrewd  bargain  which  consequcntiy  constitutional.  Expenditures  con- 
establishcd  the  new  capital  in  southern  terri-  tinned  to  exceed  the  earlier  estimates ;  the  In- 
tory  on  the  boundaries  of  Maryland  and  Vir-  dian  war  of  1790  was  followed  by  the  Whiskey 
ginia.  In  1795  after  the  funding  operations  Insurrection,  and  in  1797  new  miht^ry  and  naval 
were  over,  the  total  debt  amounted  to  $80,700,000,  expenditures  were  demanded  on  account  of  the 
bearing  aa  annual  interest  charge  of  atout  strained  relations  with  France.  In  1798  a  di- 
$3,000,000.  rect   tax  of  $2,000,000  was  laid   upon   dwelling 

The  revenue  system  established  is  1789  was  houses,  lands  and  slaves.    In  1800  the  total  re- 

of  simple  character.     A  tariff  act  with  low  rates  ceipts   from   all   sources  was   about   $lo,848/)0(^ 

was  passed;  specific  duties  were  placed  on  about  of  which  $9,081,000  was  derived  from  customs 

30  articles;  ad  valorem  rates  of  from  7^  to  15  and  $1,543,000  from  internal   revenue  and  the 

per  cent  on  a  few  specified  commodities,  and  a  direct  tax. 

5  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  unenumerated  Hamilton  resigned  from  office  in  1794  and 

articles.    Tonnage    duties    were    included,    and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  who  main- 

the    principle    of    discrimination    against   goods  tained  the  Federalist  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

imported  in  foreign  vessels  and  foreign  shipping  The  administration  ot  each   was  subjected  to 

was  adopted.    Although  the  rates  imposed  in  severe  and  bitter  criticism  by  the  Republican 

this  tariff  were  tow,  the  debate  on  the  measure,  party  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Gallatin. 


,  party  under  the  leadership  c_  .    _.  . 

as  well  as  the  preamble  of  the  ac^  shows  that  Charges  were  made  that  the  accounts  v.  __  _  ,  _„ 

the  principle  of  protection  of  home  industry  was  gled,  that  adequate  information  of  the  condition 

recognized.  of  ^e  treasury  was  not  given  to  Congress,  and 

In  the  law  establishing  a  treasury  department,  that  appropriations   were  not  made  for  specific 

provision  was  made  for  a  secretary  of  the  treas~  objects  but   in  tump  sums,  giving  undue  and 

ury,  a  cabinet  position ;   for  a  comptroller  to  arbitrary  power  to  the  treasursj  department.    In 

pass   on  the  legality  of  bills  presented   against  1801    the    Republicans    came    into   power    with 

the  goremment;  for  an  auditor  responsible  for  Albert  Gallatin   as  secretary  of  tne  trcuuiT> 
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Economy  and  abolitjon  of  what  were  regarded  the  treasury  received  but  ¥34/xio,ooo,  as  mea' 

as  inquisitorial  taxes  were  immediately  entered  sured   in    specie.     Treasury   notes    were   issued 

upon.    Appropriations  for  the  army,  navy  and  under  five  different  acts;  the  earlier  ones  were 

diplomatic  service  were  reduced  and  the  excise  in  denominations  of  less  than  $ioo  and  were  not 

duties  were  repealed.    The  latter  step,  however,  designed  for  circulation;  before  the  close  of  the 

was  taken  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Gallatin,  who  war,  however,  provision  was  made  for  the  issue 

wished  to  husband  the  resources  of  the  treasury  of  notes  as  low  as  $3.oa    With  the  exception  of 


\ 


..1  order  to  p:^  off  the  national  debt  as  rapidly  the  last  issue  all  notes  were  redeemable  i_  

as  possible.    The  commercial  prosperity  oi  the  year;  and  again  with  the  exception  of  the  small 

countiy  at  this  period  was  at  a  high  level;  our  notes,  all  bore  interest;  none  of  the  notes  wis 

neutral  commerce  took  advantage  of  the  Euro-  legal  tender. 

pean  wars;  exports  and  imports  were  large,  and         Congress  too  tardily  endeavored  to  enlarge 

customs   revenues    for   several   years   continued  the  sources  of  fiscal  supply  by  increased  taxes. 

to  increase  by  more  than  $1,000,000  annually.  The  customs  duties  were  doubled  at  the  outset. 

Notwithstanding  the  lossof  the  internal  revenue  but  this  gave  little  strength,  since  commerce  was 

duties  and  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  of  $11,250,000  almost  at  a  standstill.    In  J813  a  direct  tax  of 

required  hy  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  posi-  $3,ooo,cx»    was    levied    and    internal    revenue 

tion  of  the  treasury  steadily  improved,  so  that  duties   were  revived.    It  takes  time,  however, 

the  debt  was  reduced  from  ^,000,000  in  1804  to  to  establish  the  machinery  of  a  new  tax  system, 

$4S,ooo,o«j  in  1812.    The  success  of  this  opera-  and  no  receipts  from  either  of  the  above  sources 

tion  was  largely  due  to  Gallatin's  insistence  that  appear  oti  Uie  books  of  the  treasury  accounts 

$8,000,000  should  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  until   1814.     As   a  consequence  of  this   feeble 

extinction  of  the  debt  regardless  of  all  other  de-  financiering,  deficit  followed  deficit,  amounting 

mands.    GaJlatin  also  introduced  the  practice  of  in  the  years  1812-15  to  $68,600,000.    Gallatin  was 

rendering  annually  to  Congress  a  statement  of  the  succeeded  in  the  treasury  by  William  Jones  and 

finances,  and  during  his  administration  the  policy  George  W.    Campbell,   neither   of   whom  was 

of  making  appropriations  specific  was  established,  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  in  October 

In  order  fo  meet  the  expenditures-  of  the  war  1814,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  a  conservative  Re- 

with  Tripoli  a  special  revenue  was  created  in  publican  and  friend  of  Gallatin,  was  made  secre- 

1804  by  the  imposition  of  additional  duties  of  a^  tary.    The  mischief,  however,  had  already  been 

per  cent   on    all   imported   articles  paying  ad  accomplished,  and  Dallas  was  unable  while  the 

valorem  duties;  this  was  known  as  the  Mediter-  war  lasted  to  extricate  the  treasury  from  the 

ranean  Fund.    In  1806  the  import  duty  on  salt  embarrassments  occasioned  by  inadequate  taxes 

was  removed.    In  1809  there  was  a  temporary  and  depreciated  currency.     See  Ukitsi  States 

check  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  treasury  owing  — Fenamces  or  tbe  (1S16-61). 
to  the  Embargo  Act,  but  upon  its  repeal  there  Davis  Rich  Dbwby, 

was  prompt  recovery.    Irritation  between  Eng-  Mattachiuettj  ItuHtute  of  Technology. 

land  and  the  United  States  was  deep-seated,  and  -,    tt   ■    j    f>  ..  -nr    ^     j    «■ 

in  1812  the  treasury  faced  a  situation  for  which  _  "•  U'>»te<>    States  —  Westward  Movement, 

it  was  ill  prepared.    War  with  England  made  The  curtain  which  veiled  far  CaUiay  and  the 

a  heavy  loss  m  customs  revenue,  for  a  large  ™ystic   East  was  raised  during  the  Crusades, 

part  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  J"*  .*«  trade  of  Europe  was  blocked  by  the  m- 

with  that  country;  there  was  no  internal  revenue  i'^'oa  of  the   Ottoman  .  Turks._    Adventurous 

system  to  fall  back  upon;  and  tbe  estrangement  captains,  tarred  by  the  scimetw  m  the  East,  by 

of  tbe  wealthy  merchants  of  New  England  who  the  cold  of  the  North  and  the  heat  of  the  South, 

opposed  the  war,  made  it  difficult  to  borrow  sailed  boldly  into  the  West,  and  consequently 

money  In  that  section     The  foilure  to  renew  brought  civilization  to  the  Americas  on  the  east- 

the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  i8n  em  rather  than  the  western  coast    The  Ameri- 

also  deprived  the  government  of  a  substantial  can  people  took  up  the  extension  of  this  trium- 

ageney  either  for  making  temporary  loans  or  Phai.  course,  and,  following  the  same  direction, 

selling    securities.    Moreover     there    were    in-  carried  civilization  directly  across  the  continent 

trigues  in  the  Republican  party  directed  against  of    North    America   from   the    Atlantic   to   the 

Gallatin ;  his  influence  was  so  far  weakened  that  Pacific    In    less    than    three    centuries,    they 

in  May  1813,  he  retired  from  the  treasury.  traversed  the  3,000  miles  of  continental  interior. 

The  extraordinary  demands  occasioned  by  conquered  nature,  dispossessed  the  savages, 
war  were  at  first  met  by  loans  in  which  short  evicted  European  rivals,  and  set  up  a  high  form 
time  treasuiy  notes  played  an  important  part  Of  civilization  and  government  where  formerly 
Between  1812  and  1816,  $84400,000  of  govern-  were  only  wilderness  and  barbarians.  This 
ment  stock  was  sold,  of  which  $i7,7oo/X)0  was  achievement  is  commonly  known  as  "the  west- 
redeemed  during  the  period,  making  a  net  in-  ward  movement.' 

crease  of  $66,700,000;  $36,600,000  treasury  notes  Speculation  is  exhausted  in  conjecturing  the 

were  issued  of  which  about  one  half  were  re-  probable  result  had  civilization  been  cast  on  the 

deemed,  leaving  $i&400,ooo  outstanding  at  the  Pacific  instead  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  been 

close  of  the  war.    Funds  were  borrowed  under  compelled  to  make  its  way  a<.'ross  the  continent 

disadvantageous  terms,  a  large  part  of  tbe  stock  from  west  to  east    Recalling  the  many  chance 

being  sold  at  a  discount;  of  $41,000,000  bor-  discoveries  alon^  the  Atlantic  because  captains 

rowed  up  to  the  end  of  1812,  New  England  con-  mistook  indentations,  one  may  imagine  tbe  nu- 

tributed    less    than    $3/xx),ooo.      The    financial  merous  accidents  which  must  have  resulted  along 

distress  was  also  aggravated  in  1S14  by  the  sus-  the  almost  solid  Pacific  coas^  and  the  hindrance 

pension  of  specie  payments  by  local  banks  in  to  the  spread  of  the  people  because  all  must 

all  sections  of  the  country  except  New  England;  come  through  a  few  ports.    Tbe  narrow  Pacific 

thus  tbe  receipts  of  the  government,  both  for  coast  plain  cannot  be  compared  in  size  with  the 

taxes  and  loan^  were   in  depreciated  currency,  great  Atlantic  plain   as   a  place  for  tecruitinc 

It  is  estimated  that  for  loans  of  over  $80,000^100  strength  before  commencing  the  overland  jour- 
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fley.  Passing  eastward,  the  inhospitable  desert  be-  aborigines.    The  king  still  insisted  that  the  limits 

tweeo  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  13  colonies  terminated  on  the  watershed 

would  have  met  the  emigrants  instead  of  the  fer-  of   the    mountains.     He    did    not   except    even 

lile  lands  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  PennsylTania  from  this  rule  in  his  proclamation 

An  eastern  movement  must  have  been  delayeid  of   1763.     But   the   political    rebellion   arose    so 

for  generations  by  the  impenetrable  Rockies  and  soon  that   the   proclamation   was   virtually   null 

fhe  arid  region  at  their  base,  iust  as  the  western  and  void,  if  the  Americans  should  succeed  in 

movement  stands  to-day  blocked  while  develop-  securing  Independence. 

ing  a  national  irrigation  scheme.    If  there  be  a  Several   attempts  to  penetrate  the  i  ._. 

national  destiny  shaping  our  end,  it  was  surely  country  were  made  about  t^ic  time  of  the  c 

in  evidence  when  directing  Columbus  to  the  east-  break  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  ana 

em  instead  of  the  western  coast  those  in  authority.    The  country-dwellers  in  the 

In  l6ig,  the  first  successful  attempt  at  col-  uplands   of  Virginia  and   North   Carolina   were 

oniiation   within    the    confines    of   the    British  restless,  fearless  and  self-reliant.    They  needed 

dominions    of    North    America    was    made    at  only  a  rifle,  powder  and  ball  for  equipment    In 

Jamestown,   Va.    In   17/5,  the  first   represents-  this  and  similar  respects,  they  were  the  antipodes 

tive  body  of  men   gathered   at   Boonesborough  of   their   urban-dwelling  brethren   of  the  north 

from  four  incipient  settlements  in  the  present  Atlantic  plain.    A  glance  at  a  map  will  show 

State  of  Kentucky,    It  had  taken  165  years  for  that  in  western  North  Carolina,  the  watershed 

the  English  speech  to  cover  the  Atlantic  plain,  has  leaped  over  to  the  most  easterly  of  the 

cross  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  set  up  free  mountain  ridges,  leaving  a  large  space  of  the 

government   within   the   Mississippi   basin.    In  "back  lands"  within  the  limits  of  this  State  and 

182a,  Missouri  was  admitted,  the  first  State  be-  Virginia,    The    Yadkin    approaches    the    water 

yond   the  Mississippi   River,     Louisiana   is   not  shed  upon  the  eastern  side  very  closely,  while 

considered    because    her  population   was   suffi-  the  western  slope  is  drained  by  the  Watauga, 

ciently  complete  for  admission  when  she  was  the  French  Broad  and  other  headwaters  of  the 

purchased.    It  had  thus  required  only  45  years  noble  Tenoessee  River.    Here  was  probably  the 

to  go  from  the  AJleghanies  to  the  trans-Missis-  earliest   carrying  place   of   any   magnitude    be- 

sippi  region.    In  1S50,  California,  the  first  Pacific  tween  the  Atlantic  plain  and  the  Mississippi 

State,  was  admitted.    Thirty  years  only  had  been  basin.    Over  it  passed  Daniel  Boone,  Robertson, 

required  for  the  people  to  traverse  the  remaining  and    other    adventurous    spirits    to    form    the 

half  of  the  continent.    The  rapid  increase  in  the  Watauga  Association  in  the  back  country  in  i??3. 

rate  of  speed  may  be  attributed  to  the  growth  The   map  will   also  show   that   other   streams 

of  the  protective  efficieiK^  of  the  central  gov-  tributary  to  the   bead  of  the  Tennessee  take 

emment,  to  the  increasing  number  of  people,  their  rise  in  long  parallel  Tallcya  in  southwest- 

and  especially  to  improved  means  of  transporta-  em  Virginia.    AiiMng  them  are  the  Clinch,  the 

tion.  French    Broad,    and    the    Holston.     They    are 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Plain,  upon  which  the  almost  touched  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Jamta 

present  United  States  was  bom,  is  a  long,  nar-  and  the  south  branch  of  the   Potomac.     Over 

row  strip  of  comparatively  level  land,  trending  the  many  short  portages  between  the  two  sya- 

irom  northeast  to  southwest,  and  lying,  generally  terns  came  such  hardy  men  as  John  Sevier  and 

Speaking,    between    the    Appalachian    mountain  Richard  Henderson  to  meet  the  North  Carolin- 

fiystem  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Its  width  varies  ians  in  northeastern  Tennessee, 

from  50  to  200  miles,  depending  on  the  approach  These  scattered  Watauga  settlements,  largely 

of  the  various  flexions  of  the  coast  to  the  moun-  in  what  is  now  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  not  only 

tains.    Within  this  long  stretch,  the  battles  of  set  up  the  rudiments  of  government,  but  also 

the  Revolution  were  fought  with  a  few  small  ex-  furnished  a  supply  for  two  great  streams  of 

ceptions.  _  It  was  essentially  a  coast  war,  the  emigrants    to  ^e   West     One  branch  passed 

troops  being  frequently  conveyed  by  transports  directly   down  the   Tennessee    River,    founded 

from  one  point  to  another,  and  a  French  fleet  Knoxville,    and    planted    innumerable    villages 

co-operating  with  the  army  during  the  last  gen-  and  homes  throughout  eastern  Tennessee.    John 

eral     campaign.    During     the     war,     the     Con-  Sevier  attempted  to  collect  them  into  his  state 

tinental  Congress  sat  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  of  "Frankland"  or  "Franklin,"  as  it  was  later 

York,  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New  called.    The  other  branch  of  people  turned  di- 

Vork,  never  more  than  150  miles  from  the  coast  rectly     west    across    the     Clinch    and     Powell 

[t  is  said  that  during  one  of  the  many  dark  hours  Mountain,  passed  through  the  Cumberland  Gap, 

of  the   contest,   Washington   expressed   his   de-  and  found  its  way  into  the  limestone  valley  01 

termination,  in  case  of  ultimate  defeat,  to  retire  the  Elkhom,  the  'blue  grass*  region  of  Ken- 

with  his   remaining  comrades  to  the   fastnesses  tucky,     Watauga  hunters  encamped  there  heard 

beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  there  continue  the  the   news   of   19  April   1775,   and   named   their 

unequal  contest.    Evidence   is  not  wanting  to  camp   'Lexington,'   a  name  the  city  beara  at 

show  that  many  of  Washington's  fellow  officers  this  time.     When  independence  was  announced, 

and  comrades  contemplated  future  residences  in  there   were   several   thousand   people   maintain- 

the   "back   lands,"   as    the   region    beyond   the  ing  their  stand  against  the  hostile  savages  and 

mountains  was  called.    They  were  'back*  lands  the  British  in  the  present  States  of  Tennessee 

in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  drain  through  the  and   Kentucky.     Uncertainty  of  ownership   left 

Atlantic  or  "fronf^  way.    Although  claimed  1^  them   almost   entirely  unprotected.     As   a   de- 

the    king    ex    officio,    as    "crown    lands,*    these  fensive  measure,  George  Rogers  Clark  beaded  a 

lands   as   far   west   as   Britain   ruled    were   de-  number  of  them,  together  with   some  Virginia 

manded  by  some  of  the  colonies  because  their  recruits,    and    marched    to    destroy    Raskaslda 

charters  covered  them.    Others  thought  that  the  and  other  former  French  posts  now  held  by  the 

Indians  owned  the  lands  beyond  the  mountains,  British.     Virginia  in  this  way  doubly  confirmed 

and   endeavored    to    purchase  them    from    the  her  claim  to  the  land  tiorth  of  the  Ohia    It  Is 
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wortfay  at  note  that  it  was  a  Virginia-Kentudqr  tbe  history  of  the  westward  movement     The 

enterprise  and  formed  no  part  of  the  claims  put  CcHistitutiona]     government     under     President 

forward  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  American  Washington  bad  been  established  the  year  be- 

ownership  of  the  "back  lands.'*  fore.    One  of  its  duties  was  to  make  a  number- 

The  Watauga  route,  although  the  first  to  be  ing  of  the  people  so  that  an  equal  representation 

used  in  popular  migration,  was  outranked  in  in  Coi^ress  might  be  had-     The  first  census 

age  by  tbe  Potomac-Monongahela  portage  path,  taken  in  1790^  enabled  us  to  know  tbe  number 

It  was  the  one  which  young  Washington  chose  of  people  in   each  county  and  town  and  hence 

across  the  mountains  when  warning  the  French  the  distribution  of  population.     It  showed  that 

from  the  *back  lands" ;  along  it  Braddock  ]ed  little  "islands"  of  people  had  run  far  ahead  of 

his  ill-fated  expedition;  and  over  it  Washington  the  main  body  and  established  themselves,  as 

brought  back  the  survivors  of  that  disastrous  already  described,  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 

excursion  into  the  Western  country.    It  required  Ohio.    Not  more  than.  3  per  cent  of  the  3,939,314 

the  shortest  carrying  over  the  Allegheny  water-  total   population  lived   west  of   the  Allegbeny 

shed  and  evidently  awaited  onl;^  the  pacification  watershed.    The  front  wave  of  people  extended 

of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  to  become  the  almost  uniformly  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 

great  thoroughfare  to  the  West.     The  conduct  niountains,  throwing  out  long  arms  along  tbe 

of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  made  the  Lake  four  routes  to  the  West    The  average  distance 

Champlain     route    to     Canada     familiar.      At  of  the  people  from  the  ocean  was  not  more  than 

Albany,  the  Mohawk  invited   travelers  to  the  250    nules.    The    Aniericans    were    still    coast 

west   to  follow   ks   charming  valley   to    Lake  dwellers.    The  West  was  as  yet  unJoiowo.  The 

Oneida,  and  thence  by  the  Osw^o   River  to  most  thickly  settled  portions  lay  in  an  irregu- 

Lake    Ontario.    Washington,    Lafayette,    Madi-  lar  line  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Baltimore, 

son,   and   Hamilton   made    short  trips   in   this  Md.     Here  dwelt  more  than  60  people  to  the 

direction  after  the  war.    But  it  vna  a  long  and  square  mile. 

perilous  way  to  the  Western  lands,  involving  The  westward  advance,  as  suggested  hereto- 
passing  through  the  undependable  Iroquois,  a  fore,  was  hindered  constantly  by  the  hostility 
canoe  trip  on  two  great  lakes,  and  a  long  port-  of  the  savages.  Perforce  the  rational  govern- 
8ge  about  Niagara  Falls.  This  route,  destined  ment  was  gradually  given  control  of  them  by 
to  become  eventually  the  most  popular,  was  very  the  States.  It  recognized  them  as  foreigners  so 
tardily  developed.  A  fourth  route  would  be  far  as  making  treaties  with  them  for  the  pos- 
opened  in  time  about  the  southern  end  of  the  session  of  thw  land  was  concerned.  Scores  of 
mountains,  but  not  until  the  Creeks  and  the  these  treaties  were  niade.  establishing  lines  be- 
Cherokees  could  be  removed  from  the  way  or  yond  which  the  whites  solemnly  promised  not 
pacified.  to  migrate  and  east  of  which  the  Indian  agreed 

These  were  the  four  great  ways  from  the  not  to  molest  the  white.  But  it  was  impossible 
Atlantic  to  the  interior.  Pioneers  on  foot  and  for  the  government  to  restrain  the  land-hunger 
in  "dug-outs*  pushed  their  way  across  prairie,  of  the  citizen  when  confroitted  by  a  savage.  On 
through  forests,  and  along  the  streams.  The  the  frontier,  treaties  were  secondary  to  force. 
northern  portage  is  now  used  by  the  New  York  These  broken  and  obsolete  Indian  treaty  lines. 
Central  and  West  Shore  railways  and  by  the  from  which  the  savages  were  driven  back,  bear 
Erie  Canal;  the  Pittsburg  route  by  the  Penn-  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  positions  occupied 
sylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railways;  at  different  decades  by  the  foremost  line  of  the 
the  "Wilderness  Route*  by  the  Chesapeake  and  pioneers.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  unsUy- 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  South-  able  advance  of  population,  increased  constantly 
ern  railway  lines ;  and  the  extreme  southern  in  numbers  by  immigration  from  Europe,  tbe 
route  by  the  many  east  and  west  systems  cen-  natio^  goveinment  was  convinced  that  some* 
tring  in  Birmingham,  Aia.  ,  In  the  many  thing  like  a  general  policy  of  treating  with  the 
changes  from  "dug-out"  to  palace  car,  the  peo  Indians  must  be  formulated.  The  whites  some- 
pie  have  never  abandoned  the  line  ot  least  le-  times  surrounded  the  Indian  lands,  threatening 
sistancc  tor  travel.  lo  annihilate  the  savaf^,  if  they  did  not  move 

Among  the  many  inducements  held  out  in  cm.  Thus  in  1820,  the  advance  line  of  pioneers 
recruiting  for  the  Revolutionary  service  was  the  extended  ffom  Kentucky  in  a  strong  belt  down 
promise  of  "a  good  farm."  Led  by  visions  of  throogb  Tennessee  and  western  Alabama  to 
this  bounty  land,  officers  and  men,  at  the  close  Louisiana;  but  between  these  people  and  their 
of  the  war,  banded  themselves  together  for  tbe  brethren  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  lay 
purpose  of  migrating  to  the  "back  lands,"  which  hundreds  of  miles  occupied  cnly  by  the  sav^ 
had  been  won  by  their  valor.  This  they  would  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Toward  the  north,  civ- 
do  not  only  for  bettering  their  condition,  but  ilization  had  spread  up  from  the  Ohio  River 
also  for  protecting  the  frontier  against  the  In*  about  to  the  latitude  of  Vincennes  and  Saint 
dians,  the  Spanish  in  the  Floridas,  and  the  Louis,  hut  further  advance  was  barred  by  die 
British  in  Canada.  Efforts  to  satisfy  these  am-  Pottawatomies.  With  difficulty  the  whites  were 
bitions  brought  about  the  cession  ot  the  west-  kept  from  annihilating  whole  tribes.  Peace 
em  lands  by  the  States  to  the  national  govern-  and  preservation  for  the  Indian  as  well  as  for 
ment,  the  creation  of  the  Northwest  Territory  the  white  could  be  secured  only  by  keeping  the 
<q.v.),  the  sale  of  1,000,000  acres  to  the  Ohio  former  well  in  advance  of  civilization,  assign- 
Land  A.-iSociators,  and  the  first  settlement  north  Ing  them  to  some  remote  portion  of  the  country 
of  the  Ohio  made  at  Marietta,  178B.  However,  which  they  could  hold  en  bloc.  Here  they  could 
occupation  of  the  land  north  of  the  river  pro-  dwell  perpetually.  See  Treaties,  Indian. 
greased  but  slowly  until  the  victory  of  Wayne  Many  presidential  messages,  beginning  with 
over  the  Indians  and  the  resulting  treaty  of  those  of  Jefferson,  advocated  such  a  disposition 
Greenville  !n  1795.  of  the  Indian.     In  1839,  a  revision  of  the  laws 

The  year  1790  marked  an  important  stage  in  regulating  trade   with  the  Indians  was  ma^ 
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One  proviiion  set  aside  all  the  land  lying  to  the  in    a   soutfaem    Indiana  cabm,    it  marked  liw 

we«t  of  the  Mississippi  River  except  the  States  hardships  of  the  frontier.    Wien  'border  mf- 

of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the  Territory  of  fians*  contested  with  'Thayerites*  for  the  po»- 

Arkansas  to  be  an  ■Indian  country.*    Within  a  session    of    eastern   Kansas,    the   frontier   bad 

few  years  it  received  the  Creeks,  the  Semindes,  reached  that  point 

the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  other  Manifestly,  if  the  start  bad  been  equal  all 

warlike    tribes    from    east   of  the    Mississippi  along  the  line  and  the  rate  of  progress  equal. 

Some   came    willingly,   others    by    compulsion,  the    frontier  line   would   have  been    almost   a 

Incidental  to  their  removal  occurred  the  Semi-  straight  line.     But  the  topography  of  the  land 

nole  War  and  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Wor-  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  prevented  such 

cesier  v.  Georgia.     Gradually  the  *Indian  coun-  a  regular  advance.     Long  arms  of  people   ran 

try*  has  been  scaled  down  to  the  present  Indian  up  the  streams,  islands  of  people  were  formed 

Territory.     Released  from  the  barrier  of  sav-  far  in  advance,  and  deep  indentations  frequently 

ages,  population   moved   forward  more  evenly  resulted  from  some  hindrance    Tbe  frontier  (rf 

and  brought  portion  after  portion  of  the  new  1830,  for  example,  extended  in  a  great  convex 

lands  to  statehood.  The  admission  of  new  States  westwardly  curve  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  New 

to  tbe  Union  was  made  possible  by  the  western  Orleans.     It  threw   out    so  maay   projections 

movement     So    early   as    Revolutionary   days,  along  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi, 

the  number  of  people  pouring  across  the  moun-  the  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  that  it 

tains  showed  that  some  provision  must  be  made  was  5,300  miles  long.     Ten  years  later  it  hid 

for  governing  the  land  beyond  the  undisputed  filled  out  these  inequalities  so   much  that  al- 

limits  of  the  13  States.    It  might  be  held  as  a  though  it  extended  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to 

tributary  province,  it  might  be  left  to  protect  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  it  was  only  3,300  miles  in 

itself,  or  it  might  be  nourished  by  the  parent  length. 

until  it  reached  a  Stated  point  and  then  be  ad-  No  prediction  could  be  safely  made  as  to 

mitted  to  equal  rights  in  free  government.    In  direction  or  rate  of  motion.    A  rush  or  "boom* 

1780,  Congress,  wishing  to  persuade  the  States  would   make   a    fully   populated    region   out   of 

having  claims  on  the  "back  lands"  to  yield  them,  what  was  yesterday  an  untenanted  wilderness, 

promised  that  it  would  not  hold  land  entrusted  The  census  of    1830  showed   a  barren  swe^ 

to  it  as  subject  territory,  but  would  erect  it  into  about  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  with  less  than 

states  of  moderate  size  as  rapidly  as  population  two  white  men  to  the  square  mile  except  in 

should  warrant.    This  promise  had  the  desired  the  lead  mines  in  northern  Illinois  and  a  group 

effect  and  has  been  redeemed  32  times  by  the  about  Kalamazoo,  in  southern  Michigan.     Ten 

national   government.     With   the  exception  of  years  later  the  lake  was  skirted  from  north  of 

Maine,  created  from  a  Massachusetts  Bay  prov-  Milwaukee  far  down  into  Indiana  by  from  6  to 

ince;    Vermont,    claimed    by    several    adjacent  18   people    to    the    square    mile.      Within    tbe 

States,  and  Florida,  purchased  from  Spain,  the  decade,  it  had  leaped  through  the  intermediary 

new  States  have  beien  created  uniformly  on  the  stage  of  the  frontier.    In  1830,  Mississippi  was 

western  side  of  the  old  13  and  have  been  due  settled  only  in  a  narrow  strip  across  the  soaA- 

entirely  to  tbe   western   migration   across  the  era   part     Ten   years    later    tbe    entire   stater 

continent.    New  accessions  of  territory  brought  except  a  spot  near  the  Gulf,  was  covered  with  a 

land  for  these  new  States.     The  additions  of  population  in  many  places  of  ao  people  to  the 

Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Texas,  California,  and  square  milt 

Oregon  have  come  from  the  movement  and  de-  The  frontier  in  i860  lay  almost  due  north 

mand  of  the  people     The  invariable  condition  and  south  just  west  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.    It 

of  these  acquisitions  has  been  that  trade  allures  was  the  line-up  for  Uie  final  dash  across  Ae 

the  American  into  a  neighboring  foreign  pot-  Great  Plains,  the  best  known  and  most  pictur- 

session.    He  becomes  involved  with  the  author-  eaque  of  all  the  positions  of  the  frontier.     In 

ities,  or  friction  ensues  in  some  other  way,  and  tEQD,  it  had  assumed  its  highest  achievement 

he   then    demands   that    his    flag   shall    follow  and  was  in  its  proudest  position.    Beginning  at 

and  protect  him.    Trade  never  follows  the  flag,  the    Canadian   border   near   longitude    100     it 

but  ttade  demands  that  the  flag  shall  follow  and  came  down  through  the  Dakotas  and  suddenly 

protect  it     By  means  of  these  additions  the  turned    westwardly,    encompassing    the    larger 

people  have  spread  over  a  territory  ten  times  part    of    Colorado,    and    rounding    down    into 

that  of  the  original   13  States.  Texas  on  the  south.     But  ten  years  later,  popn- 

It  is  evident  that  the  front  line  of  people  will  lation  had  so  shrunken  in  the  "dry  farming* 

always  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  districts   of   Nebraska.   Kansas,  and   Colorado, 

movement,   representing,  as  it  does,  the  fore-  that  the  line  had  fallen  back,  almost  coincident 

most  wave  of  advance.    This  is  the  *frontier.*  with  the  meridian  of  101°  north  latitude  from 

Technically   it   is   the   long,   narrow    advanced  the    Canadian    boundary    to   the    Rio   Grande, 

strip  which  contains  more  than  two  people  and  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  American 

less  than  six  people  to  the  square  mile.     The  frontier    had    retreated.     Nature,    driven    back 

latest  aspect  of  the  frontier  is  associated  with  step  by  slep  through  the  conquering  will  and 

the  Great  Plains  and  cowboys ;  but  the  frontier  forces  of  man,  seemed  to  have  taken  her  stand  in 

in  past  times  has  occupied  successive  positions  the  arid  regions  and  to  defy  further  encroach- 

from  the    Alleghanies  westward   at  each   sue-  ments    upon    her    realm.      National    irrigation 

ceeding  census.     Its  various  positions  remind  under  the  form  of  internal  improvement  may 

one  of  the  old  sea  beaches  on  a  geological  map.  be  the  weapon  with  which  she  will  again  be 

When    young    Andrew    Jackson    migrated    to  defeated. 

Tennessee  and  lodged  in  the  ■lean-to'  of  Mrs.  The   movement    of  population,   which    con- 

Dondson,  built  against  her  log  cabin,  he  was  quered  the  continent  and  unified  the  American 

on  the  frontier  of  that  day.     When  Abraham  people,  was  not  only  a  westward  movement  but 

Lin«iln  1  mother  died  18  miles  from  a  physician  a  due  west  movement    Men  follow  parallels  of 
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latitude  because  of  sinularity  of  climate,  occu-  i>o]itica1  and  economic  vagaries,  (a)  The  frtn- 
pation,  products,  foods,  and  dress.  The  con-  tier  has  helped  keep  ahve  the  principles  of 
stant  tendency  to  migrate  due  west  is  shown  in  democracy  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
a  study  of  Americans  living  in  one  state  who  enormous  accumulations  of  riches  which  tend 
wete  bom  in  another.  New  York,  to  illustrate,  naturally  toward  begetting  social  distinctions. 
has  contributed  more  citizens  to  New  Jersey  Among  the  frontiersmen  personal  strength  and 
than  to  any  other  State  .^  then  to  Michigan,  personal  merit  outweigh  descent  and  social  rank. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  in  decreasing  order,  (3)  The  needs  of  the  people  in  the  remote  re- 
but all  to  the  westward.  Georgia  has  sent  more  gions,  met  by  Congress  under  the  general  name 
of  her  citizens  to  Alabama  than  to  any  other  of  ^public  unprovements,*  have  tended  coo- 
State;  then  to  Texas,  Florida,  Tennessee,  stantly  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  national  gov- 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  in  decreasing  ratio,  ernment.  The  scruples  of  "strict  constructkw* 
Arkansas  and  Iowa  are  about  equally  distant  must  give  way  before  the  clamor  of  the  people, 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  place  of  settir^!  out.  But  as  Clay  easily  demonstrated.  (4)  The  publk  , 
in  the  CMiward  march,  26  New  Yorkers  found  domain,  by  the  easy  arrangement  of  purchase, 
their  way  to  Iowa  for  every  one  to  Arkansas,  has  furnished  farms  and  homes  for  millions  of 
On  the  other  hand  57  South  Carolinians  have  immigrants,  who  would  otherwise  have  crowded 
chosen  to  live  in  Arkansas  for  every  one  wtio  into  the  cities  to  become  consumers  of  food, 
chose  to  remove  to  Iowa.  The  State  of  Wash-  but  who,  as  agriculturalists,  have  become  pro- 
ington  has  drawn  most  largely  upon  Illinois  ducers  of  food.  (5)  The  missionary  spirit  has 
and  Texas  most  heavily  upon  Tennessee.  All  been  kept  alive  Inr  the  needs  of  both  savage  and 
this  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  northern  civilized  mau  along  the  border.  Frequently 
and  southern  sectionalism.  colonies  were  transplanted  to  the  wilds,  carry- 

The  due  west  movement  has  been  accompa-  ing  churches,  schools,  and  even  collies  with 

nied  thus  far  by  a  very  slight  return  movement,  them.    Galesburg,  111.,  and  Granville,  Ohio,  are 

except  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  examples.      (6)    The  vacant   land   in   the   West 

entire   migration   is  the   reverse   of  that  to   the  has  offered  an  asylum  for  theorists  and  philan- 

east  of  the  contbental  divide.     Thus  Virginia  thropists.     The    Mormons,    the    Icarians,    the 

has  given  to  Missouri  35  citizens  for  one  re-  Harmonists  and  the  community  at  Greeley,  CoU 

ceived  in  return.     But  with  the  exhaustion  of  are  instances  of  this  kind.     (7)   Guarding  the 

the  western  public  lands,  the  growth  of  cities,  frontier  has  furnished  a  raison  d'  itre  for  main- 

and    increas^    means    of    communication,    the  taining_  a  small  force  of  national  troops  until 

westward  movement  will  gradually  wane.     As  such  time  as  the  growth  of  cities  furnishes  a 

evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  than  in  1880,  new  task.     The  deeds  of  daring  performed  by 

Illinois  had  gpven  to  Iowa  six  persons  for  one  both  rangers  and  regulars  along  the  border  will 

received,  but   in   igoo  the   ratio  had   fallen  to  be  handed   down  among  American  traditions, 

three   to   one.     During   the   same   period,   the  (8)   Free  eJucation  has  been  fostered  through 

ratio  of  exchange  between  New  York  and  Colo-  the  provision  for  granting  a  certain  portion  of 

rado  had  fallen  from  fS  to  i  to  32  to  i.  the  public  lands  for  public  schools  and  for  col- 

Tfais  return  movement  will  be  increased  by  leges.  (9)  The  tillable  land  of  the  West  has 
the  improved  methods  of  applying  steam  and  made  us  independent  of  other  nations  and  haa 
electricity  to  means  of  transportation.  Mention  largely  turned  their  dependence  for  food  supply 
has  hem  made  of  the  increased  rate  of  motion  on  America.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  western 
owing  to  these  and  similar  improvements.  The  mountains  have  furnished  a  mineral  supply  for 
waterways  were  the  ready-made  highways  for  the  manufacturing  demands  of  the  older  por- 
tbe  pioneers.  Supplemented  by  carrying  or  tion.  Cities  and  villages  have  cut  down  mate- 
portage  paths  from  stream  to  stream  or  across  rially  the  food-producing^  area  in  the  older 
watersheds,  they  formed  a  network  of  routes  States,  hut  the  West  is  still  unhampered.  £x- 
of  travel,  not  only  in  a  drainage  basin,  but  from  eluding  Alaska  and  the  other  outlying  posses- 
basin  to  basin.  No  small  amount  of  the  pro-  sions,  the  centre  of  area  of  the  United  States  is 
verbial  American  ■initiative,*  the  capacity  for  in  northern  Kansas,  but  the  centre  of  popula- 
doing  things,  must  be  attributed  to  the  manner  tion  is  in  central  Indiana,  more  than  700  mile! 
in  which  obstacles  were  overcome  in  this  prim-  behind. 
itive  travel  and  transportation.  "The  West*  has  always  been  a  purely  rel- 

The  American  frontier  has  passed  forever,  alive  term  and  so  remains.    To  the  New  Eng- 

FuUt  equipped  civilization  Stands  at  the  edge  lander,  it  means  New  York  or  Ohio.     To  the 

of  the  arid  regioa    It  is  met  in  the  mining  people  of  those  States  it  means  the  trans-Mis- 

cities  of  the  Rockies.     The  American  pioneer  sissippi  region.     In  Utah,  it  means  California. 

lives  only  in  the  gratitude  of  the  people.     The  In  183a,  Qiicago  was  in  the  far  West.     About 

influence  which  the  frontier  and   frontiersman  that  date,  a  man  conceived  the  idea  of  killing 

have  wrought  on  American  life  have  been  sug-  hof[s,  packing  them  in  barrets  with  salt,  and 

geated    frequently   in    preceding  pages   of  this  shipping  the  pork  by  lake  to  Detroit  and  Buf- 

artide.    A  supplemental  summary  finds  that  the  fato,  instead  of  driving  the  animals  on  foot  or 


frontier  has  produced  (i)  a  constant  renascence  shipping  them  by  boat,  as  was  the  practice.    By 

of    the    principles    of    free    government     upon  the  end  of  the  century,  Chicago  was  •packing" 

which  the  republic  was  founded.    Western  State  a,ooox«o    cattle    annually    and    7,000^0    hogs, 

constttutkiDS    have   been    notedly    more    liberal  sending  the  meat  in  refrigerator  cars  to  supply 

than    those    of    the    Eastern    States.      Eastern  the    hungry    Eastern    States    and    Europe.      As 

statesmen    have    been    rejuvenated    by    contact  early  as  1830,  a  long  thin  projection  of  people 

with  the  crude  sons  of  the  West.    A  jealousy  ran  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 

of  their  republican   institutions,  amounting  al-  Kansas,  fotlowini  the  route  of  Lewis  and  Clark 

most  to  a  madness,  permeates  the  western  peo-  a  few  years  before.     It  was  proplietie  of  the 

pie,  sometimes  making  them  liable  to  harbor  future  collecting  and  distTibulIng  point  of  Kan- 
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sas  City,  1,500  miles  from  the  starting  points  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
along  the  Atlantic.  European  powers.'  He  further  declared  that 
So  long  as  wagon  trains  toiled  over  prairie  'with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
trails,  or  pony  expresses  handled  light  pack-  independence  and  have  maintained  it  and  whose 
ages  and  the  mails,  or  the  overland  coach  car-  independence  we  have  ,  .  .  acknowledged,  we 
ried  a  limited  number  of  travelers,  the  resources  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
and  capacities  of  the  great  West  remained  un-  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  man- 
tried.  But,  in  1862,  two  companies  accepted  ner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  In  any 
the  offer  made  by  the  rational  government  of  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
land  and  loans  to  construct  a  continuous  rail-  disposition  toward  the  United  Slates."  This 
way  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  Prece-  position  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  Euro- 
tJent  for  this  assistance  of  the  government  was  pean  nations  and  the  nations  of  America  the 
found  in  the  custom  of  granting  certain  portions  United  States  has  consistently  maintained  from 
of  the  domain  for  constructing  means  of  access,  the  days  of  Monroe  to  our  own  time.  See 
thereby  rendering  the  remaining  land  more  val-  Mokboe  Doctbine.  W.  H.  Mace, 
uable.  In  1869  the  line  was  opened  and  it  Professor  of  History,  Syracase  Univenily. 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  an  isolated  West.  20.  nnited  Sutes  —  The  Hew  Democracy 
When  the  road  was  begun,  there  were  onljr  ^^  u,c  Spoils  System.  Up  to  1828.  the 
14,916  miles  of  railway  beyond  the  Mmissippi.  spoils  system  was  unknown  in  national  politics. 
When  >t  was  completed,  there  were  22,863  m.fcs  Jefferson  had  in  1801-1803  removed  manroBpo- 
in  operation  m  that  remote  region.  n^nts,  hut  he  had  not  ihade  political  servicTan 
_  The  Great  American  Desert,  as  our  fathers  imporUnt  qualification  for  office.  From  that 
mistakenly  called  the  Great  Plains,  _  >s  now  time  until  1828,  all  Presidents  were  of  one 
fretted  over  with  railway  lines  In  its  midst  political  party,  there  were  few  removals,  and 
lies  Kansas,  Nebrasla,  and  the  Dakotas,  among  (he  management  of  the  civil  service  was  con- 
the  largest  com  and  wheat  producing  States,  servative.  honest,  and  fairly  eificienL  Very  d if- 
West  of  the  Mississippi  he  Texas,  Montana,  i^txA  was  the  condition  in  many  of  the  States, 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico,  containing  more  j^  Pennsylvania  in  ijgg,  in  New  York  in  1801, 
sheep  than  the  remaining  States  combined.  Republican  victories  had  been  followed  by  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi  be  California,  Idaho,  wholesale  removal  of  Federalists.  The  swiftly 
and  Colorado,  producing  more  precious  rnetals  succeeding  party  changes  brought  retaliation,  and 
than  all  the  remaining  States.  Seven-ninths  of  i,o,[,  ^^nief,  were  soon  committed  to  the  practice, 
the  manufacturing  IS  still  carried  on  east  of  Popular  approbation  confirmed  it.  and  popular 
the  Mississippi.  Nearly  three- fourths  of  the  apathy  allowed  appointments  I0  be  made  more 
peopledwellontheeasterns.de.  But  the  nver,  a„d  ^r<.  exclusively  for  political  reasons; 
running  north  and  south,  is  no  longer  a  menace  changes  were  so  numerous  that  merit  could  not 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  republic  as  it  once  fee  investigated  The  New  York  constitution  of 
was.  Migration  and  trade  run  east  and  west,  iSzoembodiedanattempt  at  reform.  It  abolished 
and  the  great  Father  of  Waters  is  epanned  by  the  Council  of  Appointment,  which  consisted  of 
more  than  a  score  of  railway  bridges,  linking  four  senators  annually  elected  by  the  House  of 
the  people  together  along  modern  lines  of  trans-  Representatives,  and  which  had  entirely  con- 
portaiion.  These  trunk  lines  bind  together  the  trolled  appointments  since  1801.  and  concentrated 
East  and  the  West,  the  old  and  the  new,  sire  the  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
and  sons,  manufactures  and  raw  products,  store-  Governor  and  Senate.  The  number  of  appoint- 
houses  and  grain  fields.  Home  ties  are  no  jve  offices  was  greatly  decreased  by  giving  to 
longer  sundered  by  migration;  sectionalism  is  (he  people  the  election  of  militia  officers  and 
no  longer  begotten  of  distance;  but  the  people  justices  of  the  peace.  The  spoils  system  was, 
move  freely  to  and  fro  over  soil  which  their  however,  too  firmly  mtrenched  to  yield,  and  the 
forebears  wrested  from  nature  in  order  that  the  Albany  Regency,  a  combination  of  politicians 
experiment  of  a  conlederated  republic  might  be  skilful  in  making  use  of  appointive  offices  for 
tried  on  tbc  largest  scale  yet  attempted.  political  purposes,  and  in  controlling  the  minor 
Edwim  Erle  Sparks,  elective  offices  by  means  of  caucuses,  became 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago,  the  dominant  power  in  the  State.  The  advan- 
25.  United  States  -  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Jages  of  the  spoils  system  in  building  up  and 
WnnrnP  Doctrine  is  SO  called  because  it  was  first  holdmg  together  a  political  organization  did  not 
^  -1?^  Z^^^Ja  hv  Pre^dent  James  Monroe  escape  the  attention  of  politicians  of  other  States. 
Sf rm*^=i«e  t^te^eH  2  Dir.82^  -^^^  Proscriptions  were  carried  out  in  Rhode  Island 
mmedTat?«use  of  the  declaration  o(  this  doc-  in  1810,  m  Massachusetts  in  1813,  and,  wfnle 
trine  was  a  double  danger  to  America  from  the  they  were  unpopular  and  did  not  lead  to  a  per- 
aggres^fons  of  European  nations.  Russia,  it  was  manent  introduction  of  the  spoils  system  'here. 
fwred.  was  likely  to  extend  her  colonies  south-  they  indicate  that  in  these  States,  and  probably 
ward  rom  Alaska  until  alifomia  would  be  in  m  others,  there  existed  a  class  anxiou  o  S« 
^nirer  while  Spain,  it  was  expected,  would  make  the  public  offices  turned  over  to  the  politicians, 
r^^i  effort  to  recover  her  revolted  American  Debarred  from  using  the  State  ^^/vice  for  th«r 
colonies,  which  had  thrown  off  her  authority  and  purposes,  such  men  naturally  looked  to  the  ra- 
had  established  governments  of  their  own.  Af-  tional  salaries;  nor  m  this  were  they  alone^ 
?er  consult  ng  with  his  friends,  and  powerfully  The  more  fortunate  politicians  of  .New  York 
urged  ^  his  secretary  of  state,  John  Quincy  and  Perinsylvama  ha.^  alrcatly  B  little  tmged 
Adams  President  Monroe  sent  his  famous  mes-  with  politics  the  national  service  in  their  States 
W^  to  Congress  in  which  be  declared  "that  but  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  couW 
rtf  American  continents  by  the  free  and  inde-  elect  .o_  the  Pr^idericy  a  man  who  aMrov^ 
pendent  condition  which  they  nave  assumed  and  their  principles  and  would  mafet  the  spoils  s^ 
mVinteiined  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered    tern  national.    The  existing  state  of  affairs  mi 
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displeasing  not  to  tbc  politicians  only,  but  to  the  oSice  demanded.     Up  to  this   time,  ability  ta 

Kple,  particularly  those  of  the  frontier  States,  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  geographical 

I  wholesome  distrust  of  life-tenure  in  execu-  fitness,  good  local  standing,  and  political  opinions 

tive  and  legislative  office,  which  had  been  so  >n   sympathy   with   the   appointing  power,   had 

keen  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  had  ex-  been  required  with  varying  emphasis.     Service 

tended  to  administrative  office;  the  reasons  for  to  the  party  was  sometimes  rewarded,  but  inci- 

r^ulation   had    been    forgotten    and    limitation  dentally,   at   no   time    being   actually    essential. 

had  come  to  be.  considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  Under  Jackson,  ability  became  incidental,  and 

State  constitutions  and  laws  began  to  substitute  party  service  the  main   requirement,  not  only 

a  fixed  term  for  tenure   during  "pleasure"  or  past    service    but    future    usefulness    as    welL 

'good  behavior,'    and  in  1820  Congress  limited  Newrspapers  were  then  not  generally  self-sup- 

to    four   years    the   tenure    of   the   majority    of  porting    and    many    editors    received    offices    to 

United  States  officials.     Such  legislative  action  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  and  improve  their 

did  not  inmiediately  lead,  and  was  not  intended  papers.    Nor  waa  loyalty  to  party  alone  sufficient 

to  lead  to,  actual  change ;  it  was  to  give  the  Unless  one  were  a  friend  of  Jackson  or  could 

people  the  power  to  make  such  change,  if  neceS'  obtain  his  ear,  it  was  decidedly  advantageous 

sarj.    In  1838  there  was  a  popular  feeling  diat  to  belong  to  the  Calhoun  faction,  and  have  his 

the  time  had  come.     The  long  tenure,  and  in  friend.  General  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the 'United 

some  cases  too  eminent  respectability,  the  book  States  Telegraph,'  press  one's  suit;  or  to  advo- 

leaming,  of  the  existing  servants  of  the  people,  cate  the  succession  of  Van  Buren  and  receive 

had  made  them  for  some  time  feared  and  dis-  the  aid  of  the  powerful  interests  he  represented, 

trusted.    In  this  situation,  the  charge  of  'bai^in  By  1831,  the  salaries  of  office-holders  were  occa- 

and  corruption*  against  Adams  and  Clay  seemed  sionally  assessed  for  party  purposes,  and,  by  the 

proof  positive:  the  case  against  the  civil  service  close  of  the  administration,  this  practice  was 

was  complete.    Joined  to  this  distrust  of  those  well  recognized.     The  spoils  system  had  been 

in  authority,   was  a   superb  confidence  in  the  introduced  into  the  national  service:  the  question 

honesty   and   capacity   of   the   people.     Jackson  of  its  continuance  reinained. 

said  in  his  first  annual  message :     'The  duties  The  Whigs  Establish  the  Spoils  System. — 

of  all  public  offices  are,  or  at  least  admit  of  The  opponents  of  Jackson  seized  upon  his  ad' 

being  made,  so  plain  and  simple  that  men  of  ministration  of  the  civil    service  with   avidity, 

intelligence  may   readily  qualify   themselves   for  They  could  not  conceive  that  the  people  would 

their  performance;   and   I   can  not  but  believe  indorse   a    practice   that   appeared    so    impolitic 

that   more   is   lost   by   the   long  continuance  of  and  wasteful.     The  Senate  did  not  reject  many 

men  in  office  than  is  generally  to  be  gained  by  of  his  nominations,  but  in   1831   several  resolu- 

their  experience."  tions  were   introduced   to   show   its   disapproval 

Jackson  Introduces  the  Spoils  System. — The  and  in  1835  an  elaborate  plan  to  regulate  the 
election  of  Jackson  was  brought  about  by  the  control  of  the  patronage  was  formulated.  Web- 
combination  of  these  two  elements.  Van  Buren  ster,  Clay^  White,  and  Calhoun  delivered  able 
had  brought  the  support  of  the  organized  Dem-  speeches  filled  -with  high  ideals  of  public  service, 
ocracy  of  the  North  and  East,  of  the  politicians  When  examined,  however,  the  plan  proposed  is 
and  the  people  that  they  represented.  Jackson  found  to  be  purely  an  attempt  to  limit  the  power 
himself  stood  for  the  frontier  democracy,  with  of  the  executive.  The  President  was  to  present 
its  confidence  in  itself  and  distrust  of  those  it  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  removals.  Jack- 
did  not  understand.  The  enormous  crowd  of  son  refused  to  yield.  His  friends  defeated 
office-seekers  at  Washington  on  4  March  1829  the  Senate's  proposal,  those  whose  nominations 
left  no  doubt  as  to  what  course  the  government  were  rejected  received  compensation  in  other 
was  expected  to  pursue.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  ways,  and  on  10  Fd),  183S  he  peremptorily  re- 
the  personal  responsibility  of  Jackson  and  Van  fused  to  send  the  Senate  any  information  con- 
Buren  for  the  subsequent  course  of  the  adrainis-  ceming  the  removal  of  Gideon  Fitz,  asserting 
tralion.  They  were  but  carrying  out  a  policy  that  that  body  had  no  right  whatsoever  to  Jn- 
in  which  they  believed  and  which  the  people  vestigaie  removals.  While  no  tangible  results 
had  elected  them  to  put  imo  effect.  were  obtained  by  this  senatorial  opposition,  the 

Of  610  officers  of  the  presidential  class,  that  patronage  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 

is,   those   appointed  by   the   President  with   the  campaign  of  1840.     The  crisis  of  1837  struck  a 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  252  were  re-  stai^ering  blow  at  the   civil    service.     Public 

moved   during  Jadcson's  administration.     This  servants  who  had  speculated  with  government 

number  is  not  large,  but  there  are  facts  which  funds  were  caught  withotit  property  to  pay  their 

make  this  proscription  the  most  noteworthy  in  loans :  of  67  land  officers,  64  were  said  to  have 

our  history.    The  majority  of  the  removals  were  been  at  one  time  in  default.    This  condition  was 

made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1829,  and  partly  due  to  downright  dishonesty,  as  in  the 

so  attracted  more  attention  than  those  of  Jeffer-  ca.-ie  of  a  Samuel   Swartwort,  collector  at   New 

son,  which  were  scattered  through  several  years.  York;    more,    and    especially    in    the    West,   to 

Among  those  changed,  moreover,  were  included  lack  of  business  education.     A  treasury  agent 

nearly  all  the  important  officers,  many  of  whom  wrote  of  "a  certain  looseness  in  the  code  of  mor- 

controlled   large  numbers  of  subordinates  and  ality,  which  here  does  not  move  in  so  limited 

carried  on  proscriptions  of  their  own.     In  addi-  a  circle  as  it  does  with  us  at  home.*    Some  such 

tion,  the  removals  were  to  some  extent  localiied,  experience  was  inevitable  in  so  great  a  crisis, 

for  few  were  made  in  the  old   South.     In  the  Its  extent  was  due  to  the  carelessness  with  which 

North  and  West,  then,  by  far  the  greater  pro-  appointments  had  been  made,  and  the  Van  Buren 

portion    of    the    salaries    and    influence    of    the  administration   suffered   as   if  alone   responsible 

national  service  changed  hands.     The  specially  for  the  spoils  system  and  the  breakdown  in  the 

distinguishing  feature  of  this  proscription,  how-  civil  service.     Reform  became  one  of  the  most 

ever,  was  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  for  popular  issues  of  the  campaign,  and  the  method 
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«f  dtaling  with  the  situation  proposed  by  the  ing  officials  and  pany  organizers.  The  rise  o 
Whigs,  the  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  execu-  the  spoils  system  was,  then,  inextricably  joined 
tive,  was  one  that  appealed  strongly  to  their  with  the  rise  of  party  organiiation  and  of  demo- 
Soulhem  Slates  rights  supporters.  To  nothing  cratic  government,  and  this  connection  has  con- 
did  the  election  of  Harrison  so  strongly  commit  tinued  to  the  present  day  (1904)-  That  sucb 
his  party  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system,  connection  is  permanently  necessary  does  not 
Having  come  into  power,  they  failed  to  enact  follow,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done  away  with,  a 
their  legislation  planned  in  1835,  although  in  substitute  must  be  provided,  for  it  fulfills  a 
full  contra!  of  Congress,  and  although  the  sub-  necessary  and  useful  function.  Politics  may 
ject  was  brought  up.  To  remove  many  of  the  become  a  recognized  profession  with  legitimate 
mcumbent  officers  was  necessary  to  their  reform,  rewards,  the  people  may  become  less  suspicious 
but  in  filling  the  vacaricies  thus  creaied  they  of  men  of  wealth,  party  organization  may  be 
were  pledged  to  return  to  the  pre-Jacksonian  simplified  and  fewer  workers  required  —  in  some 
qualifications  for  office.  Instead,  while  insisting  way  the  cause  must  be  removed;  direct  attack 
upon  ability  somewhat  more  than  Jackson  had  can  never  succeed. 

done,  they  continued  to  make  party  service  the  The  Struggle  for  the  Palronagt. —  It  follows 
chief  essential.  The  man  appointed  collector  from  this  inter-relation  of  the  spoils  system  and 
at  New  York  was  described  to  Peter  B.  Porter  party  organization  that  the  control  of  the  pat- 
by  Thurlow  Weed  as  follows:  'Although  not  ronage  would  often  mean  control  of  the  party, 
personally  popuUr,  [he]  is  represented  as  pos-  Hence  the  struggle  to  secnrc  this  control  became 
sessing  an  extraordinary  share  of  tact  or  strat-  very  bitter,  and  raged  not  merely  between  the 
agem,  and  as  being  able,  by  his  skill  in  planning  two  parties  but  also  between  the  different 
and  combining,  and  his  untiring  industry  in  branches  of  the  government.  The  Constitution 
executing,  to  produce  the  most  astonishing  poHt-  gives  the  House  of  Representatives  no  share 
fcal  results.  That,  with  the  office  of  collector  whatsoever  in  the  appointing  power.  In  i8a6, 
(which  Weed  considered  as  second  only  in  im-  however,  it  was  proposed  that  the  delegations 
portance  to  that  of  Postmaster  General]  he  select  the  newspapers  to  be  given  the  printing 
could  on  all  important  occasions,  command  the  of  the  laws.  In  1862  each  member  was  allowed 
vote  of  the  City  of  New  York,,  and,  per  conse-  the  araointment  of  two  cadets  at  Annapolis,  and 
quence,  of  the  State."  In  1841,  then,  the  spoils  in  1899  General  Grosvenor  proposed  that  all 
system  had  been  recognized  by  both  parties  and  government  offices  be  divided  equally  among 
might  be  considered  established.  the  congressional  districts  and  that  the  recom- 
The  SigniScance  of  the  Spoils  Syjtem. — The  mendations  of  the  congressmen  be  rcnuisitc  for 
continuous  progress  of  the  spoils  system  from  appointment.  The  Senate,  on  the  outer  hand, 
a  few  Stiites  to  the  nation,  from  the  nation  possesses  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  has 
into  other  States,  from  one  party  to  the  other,  always  fou^t  to  have  them  respected.  In  1789 
until  it  became  a  thoroughly  national  mstitution.  Congress  decided  that  the  Senate  had  no  power 
indicates  that  it  possessed  some  principle  of  over  removals.  This  interpretation  was  con- 
vitality.  The  reasons  thus  far  offered  are  in-  tinually  attacked,  but  for  a  long  time  unsuccess- 
suSicient  to  explain  its  growth.  No  practice  fully.  The  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
could  become  so  firmly  fixed  unless  it  served  sympathize  and  a  two  thirds  majority  would  be 
some  fundamental  lasting  use.  The  spoils  sys-  necessary  to  override  the  almost  inevitable  veto 
tern  was  in  fact  a  concomitant  and  probably  of  the  President.  Under  Johnson,  however. 
a  necessary  one,  of  the  democratic  revolution  circumstances  were  favorable.  The  execntive 
which  made  Jackson  President  in  1829  and  es-  power  had  grown  abnormal  during  the  war;  the 
tabiished  the  rule  of  the  people  in  the  United  patronage  had  become  so  extensive  that  it  was 
States.  The  pec^le  cannot  govern  unless  organ-  feared  even  before  the  death  of  Lincoln;  the 
ized.  They  may  overthrow  old  leaders  in  a  actual  President  was  hated,  and  his  opponents 
revolution,  they  may  elect  new  leaders  by  a  had  a  two  thirds  majority.  In  1867,  the  Tenure 
plebiscite,  they  may  even  determine  the  policy  of  Office  Act  was  passed,  providing  that  Presi- 
of  the  government  in  moments  of  great  national  dential  officers  coold  be  removed  only  with  the 
enthusiasm,  but  they  cannot  exert  a  steady  con-  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  friends 
tro!  of  the  details  of  administration  unless  their  of  President  Grant  procured  the  modification 
lagging  interest  is  kept  up  and  their  views  given  of  this  act  in  i86q,  but,  in  spite  of  protests  and 
a  means  of  expression  by  organization.  Organ-  with  little  to  say  in  its  defense,  the  Senate  main- 
ization,  however,  requires  leaders,  not  only  lead-  lained  the  law  until  1SB7,  when  finally  it  was 
ers  of  ten  thousands  who  receive  a  reward  of  repealed  and  the  interpretation  of  1789  restored, 
glory,  but  humble  leaders  of  tens,  ward-heelers,  Tlie  Machinery  of  the  Sfoili  System.— V/bile 
who  enjoy  little  honor.  Public  interest  attracts  legally  the  President  has  maintained  his  power 
some  to  perform  this  function,  but  a  sensitive  except  for  this  short  period,  in  actual  practice 
democracy  requires  that  these  men  shall  be  of  he  has  long  been  greatly  restricted.  It  is  of 
Ae  'people,*  not  men  of  wealth ;  it  would  not  course  impossible  for  him  to  be  personally  cog- 
have  politics  a  business  of  class,  as  it  largely  is  nixant  of  the  conditions  and  the  qualifications  of 
in  England.  Now,  however  public-spinted  a  candidates  for  all  the  positions  scattered  over 
poor  man  is,  he  has  to  earn  a  living.  Such  the  country.  Assistance  has  always  been  neces- 
motives,  moreover,  would  not  attract  a  sufficient  sary  and  it  has  been  natural  to  consult  the  mem- 
number.  Material  inducements  are  necessary,  bers  of  Congress  best  acquainted  with  the  local- 
and  some  substantial  means  of  supporting  party  ity.  This  was  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
organization  must  be  found.  To  supply  this  government,  but.  with  the  development  of  the 
is  the  function  of  the  spoils  system.  The  civil  spoils  system,  the  requests  for  advice  became 
list  becomes  the  pay  roll  of  the  party,  and  the  more  a  matter  of  routine  and  the  obliption  to 
recipients  of  public  salaries  are  expected  to  accept  it  became  more  binding;  the  discretion 
serve  the  nation  in  the  double  capacity  of  work-  of   the   central    government  became   a  smaller 
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UIHTBD  STATES—  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

iactor.     All   representatives   in  sympathy   with  adventurous  character,  and  undoubtedly  so  far 

tbe  party  in  power  began  to  expect  as  a  matter  in  our  history  this  latter  class  has  contained  the 

of  coune  to  control   the  appointment  of  minor  greater  part  of  the  ability  of  the  nation.     It  is 

officers,  »a   rural  postmasters,   within  their  dis-  tiot  to  be  supposed,  moreover,   that   the   whole 

tTicts.    Lincoln's  correspondence  shows  that  in  service  has   ever  been  changed   at  any  single 

1849  he  considered  this  a  well-established  rule,  fa'oscription.    William  Hunter  entered  the  State 

and  as  President  he  abided  by  it.    Often  courtesy  Department  in  i6ag  and  served  until  1886,  pre- 

cxCends    this  privilege    to    congressmen   of  an  serving  the  continuity  of  tradition  and  becoming 

^iposing  party,  notably  to  those  from  the  South,  a  power  in  the  State  by  reason  of  his  experience, 

and  in  cases  where  a  fixed  number  of  new  o%ces  He  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  permanent  offi- 

fe   created   for   every   congressional   district,   as  cials,  who  have  on  their  shoulders   the  weight 

in  die  census  appointments  for  igoo.    With  re-  of  routine  business.     Often  it  b  easy  to  dis- 

gard  to  all  local  offices  of  the  Presidential  class,  tinguish  between  two  distinct  classes  of  officers, 

tbe  Senators  from  the  State  in  question  expect  the  one  working  at  government  duties  and  the 

to  be  consulted.     In  the  early  history  of  the  other    attending    to    politics.    Of    course    this 

spoils  system,  the  delegations  composed  of  all  double  system  is  expoislre,  because  of  the  un- 

members  of  Congress  from  the  Several  States  necessary  nuinber  employed  and  the  fact  that 

settled  such  questions;  under   Pierce,  they  die-  the  class  of  men   attracted  while   able  are  not 

tated  nearly  all  important  appointments.     Lin-  always  honest ;  but  it  need  not  be  inefficient, 

coin  wrote  that  the  two  Rhode  Island  Senators,  Rotation  m  Olfire.— While  the  rise  of  the 

the  two  old  representatives,  and  one  of  the  new  spoils  system  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 

ones,  c(Hnbined  in  favor  of  one  candidate,  and  rise  of  the  new  deraocracy,  and  its  organization 

added :     ■While  under  peculiar  circumstances  a  was  soon  completed,  there  are  several  significant 

single    member    or    two    may    be    overruled,    I  episodes   in   its   later  history.     The   syatem  bad 

believe  as  strong  a  combination  as  the  present  been  justified  before  the  public  largely  by  the 

never   has   bceni*     After  the   passage    of  the  democratical  phrase  'rotation  in   office.*     For 

Tenure  of  Ofiice  Act,  the  Senators  waxed  in  a  long  time,  however,  actual  rotation  was  prac- 

power   at   the    expense   of   the    Representatives,  tised  onW  when  the  incoming  President  belonged 

(heir  assumption  reaching  its  height  when  Conk-  to  a  different  party  from  his  predecessor.     Bu- 

ling  and  Piatt  in  lE^i  retired  from  the  Senat«  chanan  was  the  first   President  to  expel  men 

because  they  were  not  allowed  to  control  the  of  his  own  party.     It  was  then  held  that  the 

New  York  appointments.     The  repeal   of  this  public  offices  were  prizes,  and  that  democracy 

law,  however,  has  not  restored  the  nelegation  to  demanded  that  they  be  shared  round  as  often  as 

its   former   position.      General    and    foreign   ap-  possible,  that   no  one   should  hold   longer  than 

pointmenis     are    oftentimes     divided     pro     rata  four  years.     Consistency  required  that  a  Presi- 

among  the  Slates  and  assigned  in  the  same  way  dent  who  was  re-elecied,  decapitate  his  own  ap- 

as  the  local  offices.     This  was   understood  in  pointees,  and  this  policy  was  urged  on  Lincoln 

1840,  was  a  fixed  rule  under  Pierce,  and  has  in  1865.    He  firmly  set  his  face  against  the  sng- 

been  the  general  practice  ever  since.    The  exten-  gestion,  and  it  has  never  been  carried  out    Bu- 

sion   of  tne   influence  of  members   of  Congress  chanan's  example,   however,   has  been   followed 

curtailed  that  of  the  secretaries  of  departments,  with  the   single  exception  of  when  Roosevelt 

and  the  limits  of  their  respective  powers  have  succeeded  McKinley. 

always  been  a  source  of  difficulty.  Under  Pierce,  The  Spoilt  Syttem  and  the  Soitth.—Tht  sea- 
it  seems  10  have  been  the  practice  to  allow  the  board  South  was  for  a  long  time  comparatively 
secretary  at  least  a  nominal  veto  on  all  nomina-  free  from  the  spoils  system.  Jefferson  stated, 
tions  to  offices  within  his  department.  Lincoln  not  quite  truly,  that  he  had  no  requests  for 
was  inclined  at  first  to  overlook  this,  and  had  removals  from  that  region.  The  dislike  for  the 
much  difficulty  with  Secretary  Chase  m  regard  New  York  machine  did  much  to  promote  the 
to  it.  The  personality  of  the  secretary  has  much  formation  of  the  Whig  party  there,  and  Calhoun 
to  do  with  his  influence,  but  few  of  them  exert  was  not  more  emphatic  m  his  support  of  slavery 
veiy  much  at  present,  except  as  advisers  of  the  than  in  his  demand  for  reform  in  politics.  Thb 
President.  The  latter  dispenses  comparatively  immunity  was  largely  due  to  the  political  condi- 
little  patronage  directly,  but  as  the  final  arbiter  tions,  the  fact  that  politics  was  the  business  of 
in  disputes  between  Senators  and  Reptesenta-  the  wealthy,  and  that  the  public  offices  were  not 
lives,  holding  in  his  hands  the  whole  situation  needed  to  support  party  organisation.  The  Civil 
and  adjusting  the  various  interests,  he  has  a  War  and  Reconstruction  brought  a  total  change. 
power  which  makes  even  a  weak  man  powerful  The  attempt  to  build  up  a  stable  Republican 
and  a  strong  man,  party  dictator.  The  boss  organization  composed  of  moneyless  negroes  and 
exerts  his  influence  through  some  of  these  agen-  money-seeking  white  men  from  the  North,  in- 
cies:  as  the  friend  of  the  President,  as  a  mem-  volved  necessarily  the  use  of  public  offices,  both 
ber  of  Congress,  or  as  the  political  mentor  of  State  and  national,  as  spoils.  After  the  over- 
Congressmen.  The  whole  is  now  highly  system-  throw  o£  the  negro  domination,  this  organization 
atized;  the  Treasury  Department  can  tell  in  a  was  still  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  national 
moment  by  its  card  catalogue  how  many  men  spoils,  because  of  the  votes  It  could  cast  in  na- 
every  Congressman  has  recommended,  how  many  tional  nominating  conventions.  In  the  Demo- 
have  been  appointed,  and  what  Congressman  cratic  party,  the  wealthier  class  gradually  lost 
recommended  every  appointive  officer.  its  control,  and  the  rise  of  a  real  democracy  has 
The  SpoiU  System  and  AdministralioH. — The  been  again  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  spoils 
spoils  system  does  not  necessarily  mean  bad  ad-  system,  which  may  be  said  now  to  embrace  the 
ministration.      Its    uncertainties    deter    men    of  whole  country. 

conservative  tendencies   from   entering  govern-  The  Spoih  Syttem  and  Civil  Service  Reform. 

ment  employ:  but  the  opportunities  of  sudden  —At  the  very  time  that  the  spoils  system  was 

and  distinguished  advancement  attract  men  of  being  extended  into  the  South,  it  received   a 
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UNITED  STATES— ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 

vigorous  attack  in  the  developinent  of  civil  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  The 
■ervice  reform.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  move-  fact  that  only  two  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment shonld  come  when  the  Civil  War  had  so  ment  were  not  American  settlers  is  proof 
greatly  distended  the  civil  service.  The  method  enou^  as  to  one  cause  of  the  conflict  Santa 
of  reform  proposed  was  the  substitution  of  a  Anna  attempted  to  put  down  the  revolt;  he 
mechanical  for  a  personal  method  of  appoint-  failed  disastrous!;.  At  San  Jacinto,  in  north- 
ment.  It  was  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  the  eastern  Texas,  April  1836,  the  insurgents  de- 
slaius  quo  that  no  mechanical  system  could  feated  the  Mexicans  and  either  killed  or  cap- 
be  devised  which  could  properly  take  into  ac-  tured  their  entire  army.  A  constitution  was 
count  a  man's  ability  to  perform  the  functions  now  agreed  upon  and  the  republic  of  Texas 
of  his  office.  The  reformers  claimed  that  such  firmly  established.  It  is  significant  that  the  con- 
a  system  was  possible,  that  offices  must  be  with-  stitution  provided  expressly  for  the  re-establish- 
drawn  from  politics,  and  that  this  could  be  done  ment  of  slavery,  which  had  been  maintained 
only  by  eliminating  the  personal  element.  In  contrary  to  law  since  1829.  The  boundaries  of 
1883,  after  an  earnest  crusade,  Congress  voted  tiie  new  state  were  declared  to  be  the  Rio 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made.  It  has  Grande  on  the  southwest  and  the  Sabine,  Red 
received  the  support  of  every  President  since  and  Arkansas  rivers  — the  line  of  i8ig  — on  the 
that  time,  and  has  been  extended  until  about  north  and  northeast  These  boundaries  gave 
half  the  offices  in  the  national  civil  service  have  Texas  a  total  area  of  27O/)0O  square  miles  — 
been  withdrawn  from  politics,  while  many  States  a  territory  equivalent  to  five  of  the  lar^r  States 
and  cities  have  followed  the  example  of  the  of  the  American  Union.  Gea  Sam  Honston, 
national  government  But  the  end  of  the  spoils  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto,  became  tiie  firet  Presi- 
aystem  is  not  yet.  It  has  been  seen  that  party  dent  of  the  Texan  republic.  The  government 
organization  has  never  demanded  all  the  offices;  thus  founded  was  in  its  essential  features  a  copy 
and  one  half  being  taken  away,  it  lives  now  on  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Texas  was  recog- 
thc  other  half.  With  the  extension  of  protection  ^[^^^  ^^  f^^^  jjy  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
to  department  after  department,  the  pressure  on  pendent  nation,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  fol- 
those  remaining  has  become  greater.  Partly  as  i^^^  gyj^  ;„  ,  fg^  ^^j 
a  result  of  competition  and  partly  because  of  Texas  made  appfication  for  admission  into 
the  improved  lone  of  business  in  the  country  at  (dg  American  Union  in  August  1837.  President 
large,  ability  and  honesty  have  been  more  de-  yan  Buren  opposed  the  proposition  and  eight 
manded  them  formerly  m  the  open  departments  g^^gg  ^^^g  formal  protest  against  annexa- 
and  their  administration  much  improved.  With  tion.  But  as  early  as  May  1836,  one  month 
this  improvement  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  ^ff„  (he  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  John  C.  Calhoun 
have  slackened.  Party  orgamiere,  on  the  other  jj^j  declared  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  that 
hand,  have  raUied  to  save  what  is  left  to  them,  ^^  independent  power  between  the  United  States 
and  much  further  progress  for  the  examination  ^nd  Mexico  was  inadmissible;  he  favored  im- 
system  seems  improbable  unless  some  substitute  mediate  annexation,  and,  as  he  openly  declared, 
can  be  found  for  the  officcB_  as  the  payroll  oi  ^n  the  ground  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Cat- 
party  organization.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  i,o^„  represented  the  South,  and  the  South  since 
that  the  reform  system  rests  very  greatly  on  jg^^  j^j  become  more  firmly  anchored  in  slav- 
the  President,  and  that  should  he  become  hostile,  ^^  t]^„  ^^^  r^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^j  Virginia,  Mary- 
it  might  be  so  thoroughly  emasculated  as  to  j^nj  ^„^  (^e  Carolinas  exported  not  less  than 
open  everything  to  the  spoilsman.  .^^^  slives  a  year  to  the  Far  South  and 
Cabl  Russell  Fish,  Southwest.  An  active  propaganda  favoring  an- 
Frofesior  of  History,  UtiwerMy  of  Wtsconstn.  nexation  immediately  began ;  legislatures  of 
27,  United  States  —  Annexation  of  Texaa  most  of  the  slave-holding  States  passed  resolu- 
to  the.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  tions  calling  for  annexation.  Even  the  great 
gave  the  United  States  a  shadowy  claim  to  influence  of  ex-Prcsident  Jackson  was  given  to 
Texas.  This  claim  was  maintained  and  strength-  the  cause.  But  the  Whig  party  won  the  elec- 
ened  by  each  succeeding  administration  until  tion  of  1840,  and  the  W^igs,  more  a  Northern 
1819,  when  all  rights  beyond  the  river  Sabine  than  a  Southern  party,  opposed  annexation.  In 
were  given  up  as  a  consideration  to  Spain  for  order  to  "carry*  the  important  Slate  of  Vir- 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas.  Between  1820  and  ginia,  which  was  already  States-rights  and  pro- 
1830  great  numbers  of  Americans  settled  in  cen-  annexation  in  political  complexion,  John  Tyler 
tral  Texas ;  most  of  these  were  from  the  South-  had  been  placed  on  the  ticket  with  Harrisoa. 
em  States,  and  they  had  carried  their  slaves  Tyler,  a  Whig  because  of  Jackson's  high-handed 
with  them.  An  arbitrary  union  in  1824  of  this  methods  rather  than  from  principle,  was  a  States- 
semi- Anglo- Saxon  region  to  the  Spanish  state  rights  devotee,  a  slave-holder  and  a  determined 
of  Coahuila  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction;  annexationist;  he  became  President  on  the  de- 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  newly  cease  of  Harrison  in  April  1841.  In  1842  the 
established  Mexican  republic  in  1829  increased  Texans  again  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  ITnion. 
the  discontent  of  the  thrifty  Texan  slave-hold-  It  would  have  been  opened  to  them  but  for  the 
ers;  but  when,  in  18,10,  the  Mexican  govern-  opposition  of  W'ebster,  the  secretary  of  state. 
ment  forbade  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Next  year  Webster  resigned  and  Abe!  P.  Up- 
settle  within  the  discontented  region  and  shur  of  Virginia  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
placed  the  country  under  military  control,  the  vacancy.  The  new  secretary  belonged  to  the 
Texans  demanded  (1833)  complete  separation  extreme  States-rights  school  of  politicana.  The 
from  Coahuila  and  an  independent  existence  in  cabinet,  which  had  been  re-formed  in  184a,  was 
the  Mexican  confederation.  This  was  refused  now  in  accord  with  the  executive.  Annexation 
and  a  still  closer  surveillance  was  established  became  at  once  the  main  business  of  the  iidmin- 
by  Santa  Anna  in  1834.  Two  years  later  the  istration.  In  October  1843  Upshur  informed  tl— 
Texans  iss.ii'd  their  declaration  of  independence  Texan  representative  in  Washington  that  a  re- 
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aewal  of  overtures  for  aiuiexa.tion  would  be  wel-  began  a  campaign  for  the  control  of  die  Demo- 
come.  Van  Zandt  asked  for  the  requisite  powers,  cratic  national  convention,  which  was  to  meet 
but  meanwhile  the  influence  uf  the  abolition-  in  Baltimore.  The  editor  of  the  Richmond 
jsts  had  reached  Texas  and  a  sharp  contest  Ent^irer  was  a  typical  leader  of  this  movement. 
,  was  waging  there  about  the  question  of  slavery.  A  letter  of  ex-President  Jackson,  written  a 
The  pro-slavery  party,  both  in  Texas  and  the  year  before,  was  now  published  in  Oie  Enquire, 
United  States,  suspected  English  intrigue.  A  bearing  date  of  1S44.  The  Nestor  of  the  part^ 
speech  of  Lord  At«rdeen's  in  Parliament  gave  urged  annexation.  When  the  convention  met  it 
some  color  to  this  suspicion.  The  administra-  set  aside  at  once  Jackson's  favorite,  and  the 
lion  inquired  of  the  English  cabinet  the  cause  ablest  Northern  candidate.  Van  Buren,  and 
of  Ihe  rumors  circulating  in  Texas  and  the  nominated  James  K.  Polk,  an  avowed  'Texas 
South  and  received  a  complete  disavowal  of  any  man."  The  platform  demanded  the  immediate 
aim  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  English  *rc-annexation  of  Texas  and  the  re-occupation 
government  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  of  Oregon,*  "Fifty-tour  or  fight""  became  the 
affairs  of  the  new  republic.  Stiil  other  influ-  party  cry  of  the  West,  while  the  leaders  of 
cnces  had  come  into  play :  Texas  had  learned  the  South  boldly  threatened  secession  in  case 
to  stand  alone;  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  Texas  was  not  annexed.  Meanwhile,  the  Sen- 
with  Mexico;  a  definite  peace  seemed  mare  ate  rejected  the  Texas  treaty  by  a  majori^  of 
than  probable.  Houston  and  the  other  leaders  35  to  16,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party, 
of  Texas  had  lost  their  former  enthusiasm  for  aided  by  the  dissatisfied  followers  of  Van  Buren, 
annexation.  The  wocHng  was  now  to  come  exerted  their  influence  to  the  utmost  to  get  the 
from  the  other  side.  The  slave  States  of  the  country  to  sustain  the  Senate  majority.  They 
United  States  became  uneasy;  the  vast  and  fer-  failed  by  a  narrow  margin  and  Polk  became  the 
tile  area  of  Texas  seemed  about  to  be  lost  to  next  President.  Tyler  and  Calhoun,  falling  back 
their  cause;  failure  to  act  promptly  had  been  the  on  a  popular  Democratic  doctrine,  considered 
fatal  cause,  and  now  fear  of  war  with  Mexico  themselves  and  Congress  'instructed'  by  the 
gave  the  final  motive  to  Texas  for  remaining  country  to  proceed  with  their  work.  Since  the 
out  of  the  Union.  The  outlook  was  not  quite  Senate  held  out  stubbornly  against  them  they 
so  dismal  as  it  seemed ;  the  Texans  inquired  of  resorted  to  the  plan  of  accepting  Texas  by  joint 
Upshur,  in  Januajy  1844,  whether  the  United  resolution,  a  method  hardly  justified  by  the  Con- 
States  would  protect  them  against  Mexico  while  stitulion.  This  required  a  majority  only  of 
the  proposed  negotiations  were  pending,  for  it  both  Houses,  while  the  passage  of  a  trea^  in 
was  known  to  all  that  much  difficulty  and  delay  regular  form  required  two-thirds.  The  joint 
would  be  put  in  the  way  of  annexation  by  the  resolutioii  passed,  and  on  3  March  1845  an- 
Whig  party  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  nexation  was  complete,  so  far  as  the  United 
secretary  of  state  did  not  answer  this  question.  States  was  concerned,  Texas  approved  the 
but  his  agents  in  Texas  let  it  be  known  that  treaty  without  questioning  its  legality  in  June 
protection  would  be  guaranteed.  The  way  was  1845,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  people 
again  open  and  negotiations  now  began  in  earn-  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  in  convention  assembled, 
est  Upshur  was  killed,  on  28  Feb.  1844,  by  Ihe  ratified  the  work  of  their  representatives  by  an 
explosion  of  a  gun  on  board  the  warship  Prince-  almost  unanimous  consent. 
ton.  Tyler  called  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  first  Texas  came  into  the  Union  with  a  quarrel 
great  mover  of  the  annexation  scheme,  to  the  on  its  hands:  Both  the  Mexican  and  Texas  gov- 
office  thus  made  vacant  Calhoun  accepted  the  ernments  claimed  the  country  lying  between  the 
State  portfolio  with  the  single  purpose  of  fin-  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  and  all  other 
ishing  the  work  he  had  begun  eight  years  be-  subjects  of  dispute  between  these  governments 
fore.  The  treaty  was  speedily  concluded  and  seemed  about  to  be  amicably  arranged  in  the 
ratified  by  the  representatives  of  both  countries,  early  months  of  1845,  on  condition,  however,  that 
On  32  April  1844  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Texas  should  not  permit  annexation  to  the 
The  issue  was  now  clearly  drawn  and  the  coun-  United  States.  .  Mexico  had  repeatedly  declared 
try  immediately  divided :  Calhoun,  sustained  by  that  annexation  would  be  regarded  as  a  declii- 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Southern  States,  ration  of  war.  When  the  Joint  resolution  passed 
asked  for  immediate  annexation ;  the  Whigs,  Congress  the  Mexican  mmister  in  Washmgton 
except  its  Southern  wing,  followed  by  the  great  asked  for  his  passports  and  the  American  rep- 
majority  of  the  North,  denied  the  request  resetilative  in  Mexico  was  unceremoniously  dis- 
Meanwhile,  another  issue  had  been  prepar-  missed.  The  United  States  had  already  sent 
ing.  For  many  years  the  vast  Oregon  region  troops  into  the  disputed  country;  a  year  later 
had  been  held  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the  they  advanced  under  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio 
United  States.  This  territory  extended  from  Grande  and  trained  their  guns  on  the  Mexican 
northern  Texas  to  the  54th  parallel  of  north  town  of  Matamoras.  War  followed.  Texas  had 
latitude.  Both  England  and  the  United  Stales  been  obtained  at  the  behest  of  a  Southern  party 
had  claims  on  Oregon,  and  these  claims  had  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  make-weight  against 
been  mutually  recognized,  but  the  people  of  the  the  expansion  of  the  free  States  toward  the 
West,  always  ready  for  growth  and  expansion  Northwest.  The  leaders  of  Texas  had  come  into 
X   given  to   quibbling  over   constitutional  the  Union  to  safeguard  slavery  against  the  free 


limitations,  were  rapidly  coming  to  demand  the  labor   and   abolitionist   sentiment   of  the  great 

whole  of  Oregon.     Calhoun  saw  the  importance  outside  world.     This  had  not  been  done  without 

of  the  Oregon  question ;  he   recommended  that  the  promise  of  the   "re-occupation*  of  Oregon, 

the  Democratic  party  couple  it  with  the  Texas  which  gained  the  votes  of  the  West  and  North. 

question,  though  he  did  not  favor  the  extreme  But   the   ab!e.   aggressive   and    uncompromising 

demands    of   we     Westerners.      The     Southern  policy  of  Calhoun  and  his  section  had  aroused 

Democrats  seized  the  op|)Ortuntty,  and  co-operat-  the   North;   the   abolitionists   became  politically 

ing  with  the  expansionists  of  the  West,  they  important  and  the  issue  which  followed  ter* 
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^mated  in  civil  war.  Consult  MacMaster'a  and  tion  upon  the  slavery  question  in  a  more  intense 
Schouler's  Histories;  also  Von  Hoist,  'Life  of  way  than  ever  before.  Benjamin  Lundy,  a 
Calhoun,'  and  McLaughlin,  'Life  of  Cass.'  Quaker,  who  had  already  been  working  to  en- 
See  also  Texas  ;  Mexican  War,  courage  slaveholders  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
William  E.  Dora,  now  founded  the  first  important  anti-slavery 
Profeaor  of  History,  Rimdolpk-Macon  College,  paper,  the  'Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation' 
'       „  .     ,  _               T...     .L  !■.■           J  r-  (1821).    He  published  editions  of  his  paper  m 

Sod  MoTcmtnn  m  thi.  The  first  imporlant  ^,,^  „  y,  ,ij  „  Willl.m  Lloyd  G.mson 
and  concerted  movement  m  America  for  giymg  ^^  became  the  most  tiery  and  radical  of  all 
freedom  to  tlie  slave  began  with  the  Quakers  j^^  ^^,  abolitionists.  His  hard-hitting  blows 
(q.v.).  Their  persistent  opposition  'o  hnr™"  fell  „p„n  a  New  England  slave  dealer  for  carry, 
slavery  arose  from  the  nature  of  their  doMnnes.  ;„  .'^rgn  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  New 
Even  before  the  American  Revolution,  individual  Qrigj^g  Garrison  was  soon  in  jail  from  which 
Quakers  like  John  Woolman  of  Philadelphia,  ^^  was' released  by  a  stranger  pa>ling  his  fine, 
raised  their  voices  in  favor  of  emancipalion.  The  j,^  ^ow  returned  to  New  England  and  founded 
mphasis  placed  upon  the  rights  of  man  in  .  j^  (,g  ,  ^  ^ost  famous  of  all  aboli. 
the  Revolniionant  struggle,  also  strengthened  ^on  paper.;  'The  Libentor.'  With  the  aid  of 
the  lentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  all  the  fc^'j^^j,  b,  ,o„„drf  n.  New  England  Anti- 
colonies.  A.  this  penod  drew  to  a  close,  no  ,  5^  ,  g  ,  ^  ^  ^^  ^■ 
stronger  condemnation  of  slaveijt  was  uttered  ,  ,J„„rini  -by  all  means  sam:lioned  by  law. 
than.Sy  Thomas  Jcfeson  himself  a  slaveholder  ^  j^  and  religion  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
in  his  famous  book  ea  led  'Notes  on  Virginia^'  !^  ^  ^  I  |j  5  ,  gj  „  „  ,„. 
A  similar  arraiiniment  of  the  institution  was  ^^^^'^  ,„  other  northern  States,  and 
n«de>  G»rgelJason  of  Virguiia^n   he  Con-  „o,b,,"  anti-slavery  paper,  the   -Emancipitor,' 

S'°m'21^  £  ,  L"^,';l,i;^.  .„„?  whi^h  was  launched  in  Niw  York  dty,  under  the  pat- 
the  Northern  States  were  taking  steps  whicli  _,„,.„  „,  a,+i,.„  -r^nn.-  i  ^t.iu^i.kr.J^* 
ultimately  freed  them  from  slave^.  iJ^ew  Eng-  "f^  °*  ^^n  L J  «Sfi^  nJ?  f-  ^ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  led  the  way  in  this  move-  2?"*^  *"'  ""  i  '^^'"'""es  O"'?  =  *''^."'!" 
mem.  The  first  anti- slavery  society  in  America  ^^J^^^V^'^P  were  courageous  enou^  to 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1780.  Benjamin  f*'™  i^"  t">e  <>*  pubhc  disapproval.  In  1833  a 
Franklin  became  one  of  its  members.  But  this  Imlc  group  of  men  and  women  gathered  from 
form  of  opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  »«>  States,  met  in  PhiUdelphia  to  establish  the 
Northern  States,  for  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  Anxmg  diem 
organised  anti-slavery  societies.  The  movement  wei'e  tiarrison,  bamuel  J,  W^y  John  O.  WJ't- 
in  the  South,  however,  did  not  reach  the  point  tier,  William  Goodcll,  Lewis  Tappan,  and  Ln- 
of  emancipation  hy  State  action.  The  institu-  cretia  Mott  In  that  city  not  a  man  was  found 
twn  of  slavery  had  become  firmly  riveted  on  willing  to  serve  as  chairman.  For  safety  they 
the  South,  because  of  climatic  and  industrial  met  behind  locked  and  guarded  doors  and  labored 
conditions,  and  the  problem  of  emancipation,  at  their  task  throughout  the  day  without  ventor- 
therefore,  was  vastly  more  difficult  than  at  the  ing  to  hold  an  evening  session  or  to  be  seen  on 
North.  the  streets  in  search  of  a  mid-day  lunch.  A 
In  Washington's  administration  a  new  and  declaration  of  principles  was  issued  which 
iwerful  factor  was  introduced  into  the  problem  showed  the  unalterable  determination  of  the 
_iy  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  (q.v.).  This  abolitionists  to  carry  on  the  agitation  i^ainst 
machine  so  cheapened  the  preparation  of  cotton  slavery  until  every  slave  in  America  was  lib- 
for  the  market  that  the  raising  of  cotton  became  crated.  Public  sentiment  was  to  be  aroused  by 
the  dominant  industry  of  the  lower  South.  The  public  speakers  traveling  about  the  country,  by 
North  profited  from  this  new  era  of  cotton  de-  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  by  appeals  from  the 
velopment  by  building  cotton  factories  and  in  press  wherever  possible,  and  by  a  wider  circula- 
competinK  with  England  for  the  raw  cotton  of  tion  of  antislavcry  tracts  and  periodicals.  Head- 
the  slaveuolding  States.  Both  an  American  and  quarters  of  the  new  society  were  set  up  in  New 
European  demand  were  placed  upon  the  South  York  with  Arthur  Tappan  as  president,  anid 
for  Ine  extension  of  cotton  productioa  The  with  the  *  Emancipator,'  Goodell  editor,  as  their 
price  of  slaves  also  rose,  and  the  domestic  slave  organ.  Immediate  emancipation  was  their  cry- 
trade  so  increased  that  the  supply  seemed  to  and  uncompromising  hostilities  to  slavery  their 
be  abundant,  although,  when  the  African  slave  creed.  In  a  few  years  hundreds  of  anti-slavery 
trade  was  abolished  in  1808,  many  persons  had  societies  had  sprung  up  and  more  than  500,000 
hoped  that  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  decay  anti-slavery  documents  been  distributed, 
of  siaven.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  new  The  rapid  growth  of  the  abolitionists  intro- 
industriaf  and  commercial  foothold  obtained  by  duced  discord  and  faction.  In  a  short  time 
the  institution  gave  it  more  favor  than  before  leaders  arose  who  demanded  that  abolitionists 
in  the  eyes  of  both  the  North  and  South.  Only  participate  In  politics,  as  a  means  of  forwarding 
the  Quakers  kept  up  any  serious  attack  upon  the  cause.  Some  of  the  old  leaders,  of  whom 
it  during  the  first  25  years  under  the  Constitu-  Garrison  was  chief,  strongly  opposed  political 
tioiL  action,  but  declared  in  favor  of  woman's  partici- 
Oppoaition  to  slavery  had  been  based,  thus  ration  in  the  work  of  the  anti-slavery  societies. 
far,  on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  and  had  been  car-  The  differences  between  the  two  parties  were 
ried  on  in  a  very  moderate  and  decorous  fashion,  augmented  by  the  strong  opposition  of  some 
The  Quakers,  although  attacking  the  system  on  northern  clergvmen  to  women  taking  part  in 
moral  grounds,  did  so  in  a  manner  comporting  public  discussion.  The  dissensions  grew  till 
with  their  reputation  for  moderation.  The  pro-  State  and  national  organizations  were  disrupted, 
longed  and  exciting  struggle  over  the  admission  resulting  in  two  sets  of  anti-slavery  societies  and 
of  Missouri  (1819-ai),  however,  turned  atlen-  two  sets  of  anti-slavery  publications.    In  iSfO 
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a  number  of  abolition  leaders  who  believed  the  the  abolitionists,  overshot  the  mark,  and  public 
time  for  political  action  had  come,  met  at  Albany  opinion  became  more  sympathetic  toward  the 
and  formed  the  Liberty  party  (q.v.)-  Among  hated  and  hunted  disciples  of  the  abolition  creed, 
the  foimders  of  this  national  party  were  Myron  The  great  majority  of  them  —  women  as  well  as 
Holley,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  James  G.  Bimey.  men  — showed  the  true  martyr  spirit,  in  the  era 
The  latter  waa  nominated  for  the  presidency,  ana  of  their  persecution.  But  the  rush  of  events  was 
renominated  in  1844,  In  the  famous  campaiga  already  drawing  public  attention  away  from  the 
of  1840,  he  polled  about  7,000  votes  and  in  i844(  abolitionists,  and  turning  it  toward  other  phases 
62,00a  Neither  of  these  votes  represented  the  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict, 
total  strength  of  the  abolitionists  and  certainly  The  Quakers  had  begiin  in  Washington's 
not  the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  administration  to  petition  Congress  against  the 
the  country.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  anti-slavery  slave-trade.  Later  their  petition  struck  at  alav- 
societies  which  followed  the  formation  of  a  ery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  abolition- 
national  organization,  greatly  accelerated  the  Jsts  joined  in  the  work  of  petitioning  against 
work,  begun  by  Garrison  and  the  ^Liberator,*  of  slavery  in  the  District  As  early  as  i8ji  John 
sending  abolition  documents  into  the  South.  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  congressman,  presented 
The  result  was  a  stonn  of  indignant  protests  I5  such  petitions,  but  declared  that  he  did  not 
from  the  slaveholders  w'rto  resented  what  they  approve  of  their  object.  From  year  to  year  these 
termed  an  interferencr  ■  with  their  own  domestic  petitions  had  been  received  and  referred  to  the 
institutions.  They  declared  that  the  abolition  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
literature  sent  aiiaBg  them  was  incendiary  and  nothing  more  came  of  them.  But  in  1835  Ham- 
intended  to  CTgkte  servile  insurrection,  the  moat  mond  of  South  Carolina  moved  that  an  anti- 
dreaded.  ber-iTse  the  most  horrible,  of  events,  •lavery  petition  be  not  received.  To  some,  this 
Nat  Turner/a  rebellion  (qv  )  in  Virginia  (1831)  motion  seemed  necessary  to  check  the  nsuig  tide 
was  then,  still  fresh  in  mind.  In  their  extnte-  0*  abolition  petitions,  but  to  others,  the  remedy 
ment  th*  slaveholders  made  certain  demands  seemed  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  attacked  the 
upon  rtSc  people  of  the  North.  They  called  for  ""cient  ri^ht  of  petition.  An  excitmg  debate 
the  afippressfon  of  the  abolitionists  and  their  "^«  running  throughout  an  entire  dav  Adams 
wo_*  K  public  opinion  and  by  State  action,  now  came  forward  as  the  chammoD  of  the  nght 
K^rdTwere  evM  offered  for  the  arrest  and  2*  ^'  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^'^'  ***  Vermont  made  n 
'■<nsportation  to  the  South  of  Garrison  and  fiery  speech  dec  a  ring  v,^r  upon  the  institution 
rthurTaooan  "*   slavery.    This   speech   greatly   angered  the 

'  Public  fMliig  in  the  North  was  already  so  5'»'"''«'^"»  w-.-I;^'"J,^t''J^.  ^,'i^  .n^ 

ft.—  -~,--rf.  4.1^     ..i.»i:.:^n;.»   n,^*   st   w^i„  debate  over  abolition  petitions  was  renewed  ana 

*""? ^*S"^^^*^*  -™,  1.^  ^f%h!^  <;n  L^^^  continued  for  four  m^.hs  during  which  man^ 

needed  the  added  impulse  of  the  South  sde-  thousands  of  persons  put  their  oames  to  peti- 

mands.  On  4  July  iSM,  the  anti-slavery  celebta-  ^j^^^    ^he  result  was  a  resolution  of  the  Hiuse 

tion  m  New  York  city  was  broken  up  and  Ae  ^^  ,      ^u              relating  to  slavery  on  the  table 

leaders  compe  led  to  escape  for  their  lives     For  and  to  take  no  further  action  on  them.    This  was 

nearly  a  week  the  excitement  continued.    All  jh^      ^^  ^f  (h^  famous  «gag»  rule.    But  this  ac- 

the    important    daily   papers,    except   one,    en-  tjon  only  stirred  anti-slavery  people  and  by  1838 

couraged  the  populace  to  suppress  the  abolition-  petitions  to  Congress  against  slavery  had  in- 

ists.    Their  business  places  and  even  their  houses  creased  tenfold.    Early  in  1840  the  House  jnade 

were  attacked  by  the  infuriated  mob,  and  the  answer  to  these  by  establishing  the  folltfwing 

quarters  occupied  by  the  negroes  were  invaded  standing  rule :  «That  no  petition    .    .    .    orotfier 

and  property  destroyed.    In  nearly  eveiy  North-  paper,  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dia- 

em  State  the  work  of  putting  down  the  aboli-  trict  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or 

tionists  went  on.    The  tougher  element  was  en-  (he  slave-trade  between  the  States  or  Territories 

eouraged  by  resolutions  passed  by  meetings  of  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall 

the  respectable  portion  of  the  community.     Fif-  be  received  by  this  House  or  entertained  in  any 

teen  hundred  influential  names  signed  a  call  for  way  whatever,*    Similar,  though  more  temper- 

an  anti-abolition  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall.    The  ate  debates  were  going  on  in  the  Senate  and 

great  orators  of  Boston  addressed  an  excited  similar  results  followed. 

multitude.  In  a  few  daysgallows  were  found  The  attempts  to  suppress  the  abolitionists' 
standing  in  front  of  Garrison's  home.  A  few  agitation  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  by  attack- 
weeks  later  at  a  woman's  anti-slavery  meeting  a  ing  ancient  popular  rights  very  naturally  pro- 
mob  filled  the  streets,  broke  into  the  house  to  duced  a  reaction  in  their  favor  and  against  the 
which  Garrison  had  fled  and  dragged  hira  out  cause  of  slavery.  The  battle  for  the  right  of 
with  a  rope.  He  was  rescued  with  great  diffi-  petition  was  waged,  therefore,  with  untirinK 
culty  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  for  energy  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
safely.  Danger  threatened  abolitionists  in  dings  and  others.  The  threats  made  to  expel 
Brooklyn.  Lydia  Maria  Child  (q.v.)  wrote:  ■!  them  from  Congress  and  the  denunciation  heaped 
have  not  ventured  into  the  city,  nor  does  one  of  upon  them  only  aided  them  in  the  end  by  bring- 
us  dare  to  go  to  church  to-day,  so  great  is  the  ing  to  their  aid  an  increasing  number  of  con- 
excitement.  Mr.  Wright  was  yesterday  barri-  gressmen,  and  in  1844.  victory  crowned  their 
cading  his  doors  and  windows  with  strong  bars  efforts ;  the  gag  rule  was  repealed. 
and  planks  an  inch  thick.*  A  mob  led  by  re-  Additional  meaning  was  given  to  the  ques- 
spectable  citizens  of  Cincinnati  destroyed  the  tions  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  pe- 
printing  press  of  "The  Philanthropist,*  and  at-  tition  by  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders  that 
tacked  the  houses  occupied  by  negroes.  In  1837  all  anti-slavery  documents  be  excluded  from  the 
an  Alton,  111,,  mob  shot  down  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  United  States  mails.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
Lovejoy  (q.v.),  the  editor  of  an  abolition  paper,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  broke  into  the  post-office 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  pcoiect  his  press.  (183s)  seized  a  quantity  of  abolition  literaWre 
This  event,  and  other  extreme  measures  against  and  burned  it  in  the  presence  of  spectators.    The 
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postmaster-general  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  parties.    Therefore,  the  Whi?  party,  rtie  nwjcnty 

although  such  documents  could  not  lawfully  be  o£  whose  votes  was  generally  in  the  North,  nom- 

sxcluded  from  the  mails,  the  postmasters  owed  a  inaled   for   President    {1848)    General  iachary 

higher   duty   to   their   communities  than   to   the  Taylor,  a  Louisiana  slaveholder,  but  refused  W 

laws.    President  Jackson,  b  a  message  to  Con-  commit    itself    on    the    slavery    question.     1  ne 

^ss,  severely  criticised  the  work  of  the  aboli-  Democratic   party,   whose  main   strength  lay   in 

tionista  and  recommended  that  Congress  prohibit  the  South,  nominated  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan, 

onder  severe  penalties,  the  circulation   of  such  and   likewise   uttered  no   decisive  word   on   tne 

documents  through  the  mails.     Congress  not  only  vital    question.    This   noncommittal    attituoe   01 

did  not  accept  the  President's  recommendation,  the   leaders  of   the   old   parties    anger«l   anti- 

but  instead  pasaed  a  law  providing  for  fining  and  slavery  men  of  all   parties  who  promptly  1^'" 

imprisoning  postmasters   for  withholding  mail  esced  and  launched  the  Free  Soil  party  at  Buf- 

from  the  persona  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    On  falo,  N.  Y,  (j8^)-    The  platform  contamed  19 

Bone  of  the  points  of  contention  had  the  oppo-  reso'lutions  miinly  relating  to  slavery,  and  de- 

nents  of  the  abolitionists  been  able  to  score  a  daring  in  fav^^f  'Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free 

permanent  victory.    On  the  contrary  the  perma-  Labor    and   Free   Men.*     It  also   declared  that 

nent  results  were  against  slavery.    Among  them  Congress  had,  and  si^'  *"  exercise,  the  power 

may  be  enumerated  the  rapid  increase  of  anti-  to  exclude  ^avery   fSp'"   ^^  Territories,   but 

slavery,  if  not  abolition,  sentiment,  and  the  for-  ti^t  jj  possessed  no  autSl'"'''y  *"  interfere  with 

mation  of  a  political  party.    Another  result  was  slavery  in  the  States  whtl*  ''  ^^''s^'^y  existea. 

the  feeling  of  many  northern  men,  who  had  little  Although  this  platform  didSfto'  ,s3.tisfy  the  ex- 

or  no   sympathy  with  the  agitators   that    the  trcme  abolitionists,  it  offered  aUt"^  "'     1  5°^ 

friends  of  davery  were  demanding  too  great  a  ©a   constitutional   grounds,   whiciV^PP™'l.„ 

sacrificeofchenshed  principles  for  Its  protection,  moderate  reformers  who  could  nott^y^P'      j 

One  of  the  moat  deplorable  results  of  10  years  of  with  the  Anti-Union  sentiment  of  Gax'""" 

bitter  agitatiMi  was  the  ill  will  engendered  be-  his   radical   followers.     The  slaveholdl 

tween  the  radical  elements  of  the  two  sections,  right  in  believing  that  the  underlying  «l- 

Neither  could  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Free  Soile\  ™, 

The  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  other  events  the  abolitionists  were  not  greatly  different.  \L 

might  cause  the  spread  of  this  sentinTent  to  the  Free  Soilers  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  fb'"^ 

Steady  minded  classes  of  the  two  sections.    Sudi  President  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vicS  "" 

events  were  already  on  the  horizon.  president    The  Van  Buren  Democrats  in  Nev 

The  South  came  to  feel  that  safety  to  slavery,  York,  nicknamed  the  "Barnburners,"  supported 

and  to  the  social  and  industrial  fabric  based  upon  the  new  party.    The  result  was  a  nominal  Free  \ 

it^  lay  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  between  the  Soil  vote  of  over  290/NX],  the  loss  of  New  York 

sections  in  the  Senate.    That  equilibrium  had  by  Cass,  and  the  triumph  of  General   Taylor, 

been  hopelessly  lost  in  the  House  of  Representa-  The  Van  Buren  supporters  were  avenged  by  tiie 

tives,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  Senate  required  defeat  of  Cass,  and  most  of  them  returned  to 

the   addition   of  new  territory  to  the  United  this  allegiance. 

States.  To  accomj)lish  this  end,  the  annexation  During  the  next  four  years  the  Free  Soil 
of  Texas  quickly  rollowed  the  Texan  revolution,  idea  gained  at  the  North,  but  the  party  made  but 
and  the  cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico  little  progress.  The  Compromise  of  1850,  and 
came  as  a  consequence  of  war  with  Mexico.  But  the  consequent  effort  to  discourage  all  agitation 
it  was  far  more  difficult  to  determine  slavery's  as  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  dis- 
relation  to  the  new  territory  than  it  had  been  couraged  an^  great  ^in  by  the  party.  Both 
to  win  the  territory  by  war.  The  South  gave  the  old  parties  in  their  nominating  conventions 
an  indication  of  its  coming  attitude  by  defeating  (1854)  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the  Corn- 
Van  Buren  for  renomination  in  1844,  because  promise,  and  Hale,  the  Free  Soil  candidate  only 
he  had  opposed  the  immediate  annexation  of  polled  156.000.  The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
Texas.  Northern  anti-slavery  men  followed  by  braska  Bill  (q.v.)  (1854),  suddenly  precipitated 
defeating  Henty  Cay  in  New  York  by  voting  for  the  anti-slavery  conflict  in  a  more  virulent  form 
a  candidate  of  their  own,  because  Clay,  after  than  ever  before.  The  result  was  the  break-up 
opposing  immediate  annexation,  had  written  a  of  the  Whi^  party.  Thousands  of  its  Southern 
letter  trying  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  satis-  supporters  joined  the  Democratic  party  (q.v.), 
faction  of  Southern  Whigs.  In  1846,  President  while  the  majority  of  its  Northern  voters  co- 
Polk  asked  Congress  to  vote  a  sum  of  monej^  to  operated  with  other  anti-slavery  elements  in 
assist  him  in  making  peace  with  Mexico,  forming  a  new  party,  the  Republican.  Although 
David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  offered  the  organization  of  the  Free  Soil  party  was  thus 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  provid-  disbanded,  its  principle  became  the  rallying  cry 
ing  that  in  any  territory  obtained  from  Mexico,  of  the  Republican  party  (q.v.).  See  also 
slavery  should  never  exist.  This  amendment  is  Slavkky.  \V.  H.  Mace, 
the  famous  Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.).  Twice  it  professor  of  History.  Syracitse  Universily. 
passed  the  House,  but  each  time  failed  to  get 

through  the  Senate.  Southern  leaders  were  29.  United  States  —  Mexican  War.  Ow- 
Stirred  to  combat  more  vigorously  the  idea  that  ing  to  its  close  association  with  the  slavery  con- 
Congress  could  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terri-  troversy  the  Mexican  war  has  been  the  subject 
tories.  Northern  men  affirmed  more  vehemently  of  almost  endless  dispute.  Many  people  believed 
xhe  right  of  Congress  in  this  matter,  because,  at  the  time,  and  many  others  sttl!  believe,  that  it 
to  admit  the  South's  contention  would  invalidate  was  forced  on  by  a  Democratic  administratbn  in 
the  anti-slavery  features  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  order  to  secure  more  territory  in  the  southwest 
and  the  Compromise  of  i8zo.  The  debates  in  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  would  be  difficult 
Congress  and  the  discussions  by  pulpit  and  press  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  this  view  conclii- 
began    to    shake    men's    allegiance    to   the   old  sively.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  w "■■- 
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s  equally  explicit  in  assertinK  the  American  the  Mexican  authorities  had  received  Slidell  this 
claim  to  Oregon,  a  territory  which  could  not  by  question  might  properly  have  come  up  for  dis- 
any  possibilily  be  opened  to  slavery.  To  the  cussion.  Their  refusal  left  but  one  course  open 
party  leaders  this  connection  of  the  two  ques-  to  the  president,  namely  to  treat  the  Nucces-Rio 
lions  may  have  been  only  a  shrewd  bit  of  poli-  Grande  tract  as  American  territory.  The  rev- 
tics,  but  President  Polk's  determination  to  fight  enue  laws  were  extended  to  it,  and  Corpus 
for  54°  40'  showed  that  it  meant  much  more  Christi,  a  town  west  of  the  Nueces,  was  made 
than  that  to  him.  The  success  of  the  ticket  also  a  port  of  entry.  The  Mexican  audiorities  re- 
indicated  that  it  meant  more  to  the  American  sented  this  intrusion,  and  a  large  force  of  men 
people.    The  constant  cry  of  a  slaveholders'  con-  under  General  Ampudia  were  stationed  on  the 

Siracy  would  not  blind  them  to  the  advantages  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  preparatory  to 
acquiring  so  much  valuable  territory.  At  the  an  invasion  of  the  disputed  territory.  To  op- 
time  of  the  annexation,  Texas  (q.v.)  had  been  an  pose  him,  General  Zacharary  Taylor  with  about 
independent  republic  for  nine  years,  recognized  2,ocx)  men  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  north 
as  such  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  AI-  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Matamoros.  On 
though  the  Mesican  government  had  made  no  iz  April,  Ampudia  warned  Taylor  to  withdraw 
serious  attempt  during  that  interval  to  reassert  beyond  the  Nueces  within  twenty-four  hours  or 
its  rights,  it  now  notified  the  United  States  take  the  consequences.  The  warning  being  dis- 
that  anexation  would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  rega^ded^  General  Arista,  Ampudia's  successor, 
belli.  The  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  sent  notice  on  the  24th  that  hostilities  were 
I  March  1845,  was,  in  consequence,  followed  commenced.  On  the  same  day  a  considerable 
by  the  recall  of  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash-  force  of  Mexicans  crossed  the  river  a  few  miles 
ington,  and  the  formal  suspension  of  diplomatic  above  Matamoros  and  defeated  a  detachment 
relations.  of  United  States  dragoons. 

In  addition  to  the  Texan  (question  there  was  The  news  of  this  engagement  reached  Wash- 

a   long-standing   controversy   in    regard   to   the  ington  early  in  May,  and  on  the  Iith  President 

claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Mexican  Polk   sent  a   special   war  message  to  congress. 

government.    During  the  numerous  revolutions  After  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  Slidell  mis- 

which  had  occurred  since  Mexico  gained  her  sion  and  explaining  the  movements  of  General 

independence  Americans  had  often  suffered  im-  Taylor,  he  went  on  to  say  that  war  already  ex- 

prisonment  and  loss  of  property.     A  claims  con-  isted,  that  it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico  it- 

▼enlion  of  1839  provided  for  a  board  of  commis-  self,  and,  consequently  that  it  was  the  duty  of 

sioners  to  pass  upon  these  cases.    There  was  the  American  people  to  vindicate  the  honor,  the 

some  delay,  however,  in  making  the  payments,  rights,  and   the  interests   of  their  country   (see 

and  a  second  convention  was  conclnded  in  1843,  Mexican   War).    The  whole  question  hinged 

in  which  Mexico  agreed  to  pay  all  claims  within  upon  the  ownership  of  the  Nueces-Rio  Grande 

five    years    in    quarterly    installments.    A    few  strip.    According  to  the  president  this  district 

payments  were  made,  but  in  1845  they  had  again  belonged  to  the  United    States,  and  the  war 

fallen  very  much  in  arrears,  was  therefore  defensive  in  its  origin.    On  the 

In  October  1845.  President  Polk  informed  the  other  hand,  if  the  Mexican  claims  to  the  strip 
Mexican  secretary  of  state  that  he  wished  to  were  valid,  Polk  exceeded  his  constitutional 
settle  the  questions  in  dispute  amicably,  and  powers  in  beginning  an  offensive  war  without 
that  he  was  ready  to  send  an  envoy  with  full  the  consent  of  congress.  However,  the  presi- 
power  to  act  The  secretary  made  an  evasive  dent's  position  was  safe  enough  because  con- 
reply  in  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  gress  nad  already  recognized  the  country 
but  expressed  a  willingness  to  receive  our  repre-  beyond  the  Nueces  as  American  territory,  by  in- 
sentalive.  The  president  at  once  commissioned  eluding  it  within  the  revenue  system,  and  the 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  as  envoy,  and  he  set  senate  bad  ratified  the  appointment  of  a  revenue 
out  for  his  new  post  in  November.  The  war  officer.  Two  days  after  the  message  was  re- 
fever  was  80  strong  in  Mexico  when  Slidell  ar-  ceived  an  art  was  passed  providing  for  the  vig- 
rived  that  President  Herrera  was  forced  to  orous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
refuse  him  an  audience.  A  revolution,  which  Whether  or  not  the  war  was  defensive  in 
occurred  a  few  days  later,  resulted  in  bringing  origin,  it  was  certainly  not  long  conducted  on 
General  Parede^  the  head  of  the  war  jiarty,  that  basis.  After  his  successes  at  Palo  Alto, 
into  power.  Being  again  refused  recognition,  8  May,  and  at  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  9  May, 
Slidell  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  captured 
1846,  Matamoros  on  the  18th,  before  he  could  pos- 

If  annexation  and  the  spoliation  claims  had  sibly  have  heard  of  the  congressional  act  of  the 

been  the  only  questions  involved,  the  war  might  13th.    The  president's   military  orders  showed 

still  have  been  averted.    But  a  controversy  arose  clearly  his  intention  to  seiie  Mexican  territory. 

in   regard   to   the   western  boundary   of  Texas.  General  Kearney  was  authorized  to  occupy  New 

The  congress  of  Texas  in  1836  asserted  that  the  Mexico,  Commodore  Sloat  to  take  possession  of 

boundaries  of  the  republic  extended  to  the  Rio  Upper  California,  and  Taylor  to  prosecute  the 

Crande.    Historically  the  claim  to  the  territory  war  in  Mexico.    These  orders  were  faithfully 

between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  of  executed.      Kearney    captured     Santa    Fe    and 

doubtful  legality,  but  owing  to  internal  difficul-  brought  all  of  New  Mexico  under  subjertion, 

ties  the  Mexican  government  had  taken  no  steps  Fremont   and    Commodore   Stockton,    who   had 

to  assert  their  authority.    Texas  was   admitted  succeeded  Sloat,  were  equally  successful  in  Cal- 

into  the  union   with  'the  territory  properly  in-  ifornia.     Taylor  made  his  way   slowly  info  the 

eluded  within  and  rightfully  belonging"  to  tt,  interior.    In  September,  after  defeating  an  am^ 

but  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  the  United  under  Ampudia,  he  captured  Monterey. 
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The  anti-slavery  Wfaigs  io  congress  pointed  n^otiations  were  broken  off,  and  Genera]  Scott 

to  these  facts  as  evidence  that  the  war  was  not  renewed  his  campaign.     On   13   September  he 

being  waged  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  United  stormed  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  and  on  the 

States,  but  purely  in  order  to  seize  the  territory  following  day  entered  the  City  of  Mexico.   The 

of  a  weaker  power.    Among  the  discontented  enemy  were  now  compelled  to  accept  whatever 

was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  elected  to  coo-  terms  were  offered  to  them.    Negotiations  were 

gress  in  1846.    Jefferson  Davis  approved  of  the  reopened  with  Trist,  and  the  treaCf  of  Guada- 

war  and  resigned  his  seat  in  congress  to  lead  lupe  Hidalgo  was  signed  2  Feb.   1848.     It  was 

a    Mississippi    regiment.    In    general    the    con-  sent  to  the  Senate  23  February,  rati6ed  by  Ihem 

flict  was  popular  in  the  South  and  unpopular  with  amendments  10  March,  and  the  final  ratifi- 

in  the  North,  the  strongest  opposition  being  in  cations  were  exchanged  30  May.     In  return  for 

Nep   England.     Lowelrs   keen   satires   in   the  $15,000,000  and  the  assumption  by  the  United 

*BigIow  Papers*   represent  well  the  sentiment  States  of  the  spoliation  claims  of  their  citizens, 

of.  that  section  of  the  country.     See  Lowell,  estimated    at    $3,250,000    more,    Mexico    ceded 

Jahes  Russell.  California   and    New    Mexico,  and   recognized 

In  spite  of  adverse  criticisms.  President  Polk  the  Rio  Grande  frontier.    Mexicans  living  in  the 

never  once  swerved   from   his  original   line   of  ceded  territory  were  to  be   free  to  contmue  to 

actioa    Early  in  1847  a  second  army  was  sent  reside  there  or  lo  remove  to  Mexico,  without 

out  under  General   Winiield   Scott  to  land  at  any^  prejudice  to  their  property.    Those  who  re- 

Vera  Cruz,  and  to  attack  the  capital  from  the  mained  could  either  retain  the  title  and  rights 

east    The  series  of  Mexican  disasters  at  the  of  Mexican  citizens  or  become  citizens  of  the 

beginning  of  the  war  had  resulted  in  anotlier  United  Slates. 

revolution  which  restored  Santa  Anna  to  power.  The  immediate  result  of  the  war,  then,  was 

His  plan  was  to  meet  Taylor  first,  defeat  him,  the  acquisition  of  the  vast  territory  comprising 

and  tiien  reium  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  time  to  the  present  States  and  Territories  of  California, 

defend  it  against  Scott.    The  battle  of  Buena  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  north  of  the  Gila,  and 

Vista  was  fought  23  February  1847.     Taylor's  parts  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 

force  of  5/x»  men  won  a  victory  over  an  army  More  than  half  a  million  square  miles  of  valu- 

four  times  as  large.    Immediately  after  the  bat-  able  land  were  transferred  from  a  non-progres- 

tle  Santa  Anna  hurried  south  to  meet  General  sive  nation  to  a  nation  that  was  able  to  develop 

Scott.    The  two  armies  first  came  into  conflict  its     resources.     The     enormous     mineral     de- 

at  the  momitain  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  posits  of  that  region  were  just  beginning  to  be 

Americans  were  again  successful.    This  was  fol-  devdoped.    And  even  now,  over  half  a  century 

lowed  by  the  victories  of  Cantreras,  Sao  An-  after  the  peace,  the  agricultural  industry,  owin^ 

tonio,  and  Cherubusco.    The  way  was  now  open  to  the  tardy  extension  of  irrigation  facilities,  is 

to  the   City  of  Mexico,  but  the  arrival  of  a  still  in  its  mfancy.    Many  of  the  best  people  in 

peace  commissioner  from  the  United  States  led  the  country  in  1848  were  so  blinded  by  the  slav- 

to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.    See  Mex-  ery  issue  that  they  could  not  realize  the  value  of 

JCAN  War.  _  their   conquest     Fortunately    for    our    history. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Washington.   Presi'  such  men  as  Cass  and  Douglas  had  sufficient 

dent  Polk  had  been  confident  of  success  from  influence  partially  to  allay  the  prejudices  of  their 

the  very  beginning  of  the  war.    As  early  as  8  section  and  thus  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 

August  1846  he  asked  Congress  for  $2,000,000  to  treaty, 

be  used  in  negotiating  a  peace.  This  was  far  But,  although  the  anti-slavery  senti:wnt  was 
more  than  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex-  not  strong  enough  to  embarrass  the  govem- 
penses  of  peace  commissioners.  The  object  of  ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  to  endanger 
the  President,  however,  was  perfectly  clear ;  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  still  it  could  not  entirely  be 
fact,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Mexico  kept  in  the  background.  That  was  ^wn,  for 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  cede  New  Mexico  and  example,  in  the  struggle  over  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
California.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  viso.  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  and  It 
House  of  Representatives  to  appropriate  the  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keqi  up  the  appear- 
amount  required.  David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsyl-  ance  of  unanimity  before  the  enemy,  the  eon- 
vania  Democrat,  moved  the  insertion  of  a  troversy  was  renewed.  Three  questions  came 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  neither  slavery  nor  in-  up  for  solution:  Should  California  be  admitted 
voluntai?  servitude  should  exist  in  any  terri-  as  a  free  State?  Should  the  remainder  of  die 
tory  to  be  acquired  by  the  war,  (See  Wilmot  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  be  organized  in 
Proviso.)  It  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1846  accordance  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso?  What 
and  again  in  1S47,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Sen-  should  be  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
ate  on  both  occasions.  The  House  finally  New  Mexico?  These  questions  and  others  con- 
yielded,  and  the  appropriation,  increased  to  nected  with  slavery  were  nominally  settled  by 
$3/X)o,ooo,  was  made  without  the  provisa  the  compromise  of  1850^  but  the   controversy 

Nicholas  P.  Trist,  of  Virginia,  was  at  once  was  soon  renewed  in  a  more  violent  form,  and 
sent  to   Mexico  as  a  peace  commissioner.     He  culminated  in  secession,  civil  war,  and  emancl- 
was  authorized  to  demand  the  cession  of  New  pation.    See  Mexicak  Wab,  The;  Texas. 
Mexico  and  Upper  California  and  the  rccog-         Consult :  Burgess,  'Middle  Period' ;  Schou- 
nition  of  the  Rio  Grande  boundary.    This  was  ler,    'History    of   the    United    States*;   United 
the  minimum  to  be  accepted.    In  order  to  obtain  States   Statutes  at  Large    (IX.,  9-io)  ;  House 
these  terms,  he  was  to  begin  with  an  additional  and     Senate    Journals     (2gth    and    30th     Con- 
demand  for  Lower  California  and  for  the  right  presses);    Congressional    Globe;     Senate    and 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec     At  House      Executive      Documents ;      Richardson, 
the  proper  moment  he  might  surrender  these  'Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.' 
points   and   also   offer  a   money   consideration.  W.  Roy  Smite, 
-«e    Mexican    authorities    refused    the    terms,            Asiociate  in  History,  Brfn  Mawr  ColUt*. 
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30.  United  States  ~  Stavery  in.  When  the  ported  into  the  West  Indies  from  Africa,  tc 
English  colonies  were  first  established  in  Amer-  save  the  remnants  of  the  unhappy  Indiana.  The 
ica,  chattel  slavery  of  white  people  had  nearly  African  slave  trade  at  once  sprang  up  to  the 
died  out  in  Christian  Europe,  although  serf-  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions,  and  by  1670 
dom  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  one  the  English  adventurers,  especially  Sir  John 
was  attached  still  prevailed  in  Russia,  Germany,  Hawkins,  began  to  engage  in  this  profitable  busi- 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  England,  ness.  The  first  English  cantinentaj  colony  to  buj 
the  only  recognized  chattels  were  the  rare  ne-  negro  slaves  was  Virginia,  where,  in  i6ig  a  Dutch 
groes  or  Asiatics  owned  as  a  matter  of  pride  by  ship  of  war  sold  some  in  exchange  for  provi- 
a  few  wealthy  men.  In  the  new  world,  however,  sions ;  but  it  was  in  the  English  West  Indies,  es- 
the  English  colonists  adopted  the  Spanish  habit  pecially  the  sugar  growing  islands  of  Barbadoes, 
of  enslaving  such  of  the  native  Indiana  as  they  Tobago  and  Jamaica  that  slavery  first  found  a 
could  possess  themselves  of;  but  the  tribesmen  profitable  field.  To  these  islands  were  sent 
were  sullen,  insubwdinate,  and  short  lived,  most  of  the  white  convict  slaves,  and  the  con- 
Though  as  late  as  169a  an  Indian  woman.  Ti-  tinent  received  for  its  supply  of  slaves  only- 
tuba,  was  the  first  of  the  Salem  witches,  the  those  already  seasoned  in  the  West  Indies. 
slavery  of  that  race  was  never  of  any  economic  Though  so  early  established,  negro  slavery  was 
importance.  of  very  little  importance  on  the  continent  during 

Nevertheless   part  of  the  white  population  the  17th  century.    The  total  number  of  negroes 

in  all  the  Englirfi  colonies  was  in  a  condition  in  all  the  colonies  in  j;oo  probably  not  being 

not  far  different  from  serfdom:  until  some  time  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.    The 

after  the  American  Revolution,  there  was  a  dis-  i8th  century  saw,  however,  a  lively  slave  trade, 

tinct  class  of  so-cOled  "indented"  or   "inden-  and  widely  distributed  slaves.     For  supplying 

lured*  white  servants,  both  men  and  women,  who  these  laborers,  there  grew   up  a  direct  traffic 

served  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years,  some>  from  Africa  to  the  North  American  colonies,  in 

times  for  life,  and  were  almost  completely  sub-  colonial  vessels,  chiefly  Owned  in  New  England 

ject  to  his  will.  and  in  New  York.    >fewport  and  Bristol,  R.  I, 

One  element  of  this  class  was  convicts.  The  were  noted  centres  of  the  trade. 
early  planters  begged  for  "offenders  condemned  The  result  was  that  negroes  were  distributed 
to  die  out  of  common  gaols ,»  By  1650  grew  more  or  less  throughout  all  the  colonies,  althotigb 
up  a  regular  practice  of  "transporting*  some  their  condition,  employment,  and  treatment  was 
criminals  instead  of  hanging  them,  and  it  is  very  different  from  community  to  community, 
estimated  that  first  and  last  50,00a  convicts  came  Excepting  on  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  Hudson 
over.  For  instance,  a  Scotchman  was  sold  River,  where  there  were  plantations  with  large 
as  a  slave  for  life  to  America  for  the  heinoua  numbers  of  slaves,  the  negro  in  the  northern 
offense  of  burning  the  Bible;  and  in  1736  Mr.  colonies  was  chiefly  a  house  servant,  and  the  in- 
Henry  Justice  of  the  Middle  Temple  stole  books  atitution  was  here  at  the  best;  the  old  North 
and  in  consequence  was  transported  to  America,  Church  in  Boston  still  contains  a  slave  gallery 
'there  to  remain  seven  years,  and  to  be  put  to  for  such  people.  Negroes  proUibly  were  no 
death  if  he  returned,  etc.,'  and  one  Sarah  Wil-  worse  treated  than  indentured  servants  or  ap- 
son,  servant  to  a  maid-of-honor  to  the  Queen,  prentices  of  the  time,  and  were  often  much 
was  landed  in  Maryland,  put  up  for  sale  and  valued  and  respected  by  their  masters.  Well-to- 
purchased.  Another  fruitful  source  of  indented  do  free  negroes  had  a  vote,  though  nearly  two- 
servants  was  the  political  prisoners.  After  the  thirds  of  the  irtiite  men  were  deprived  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1650,  about  r,ooo  Scotch-  suffrage. 

men  were  ordered  sent  to  the  colcmies.    In  1716         Proceeding  southward,  in  Pennsylvania  the 

a  lot  of  Jacobites  were  sent  over.    By  far  the  number  of  negroes  was  large,  and  in  Maryland, 

larger  and  more  important  class  of  white  serfs  Virginia,  the   Carolinas,   and    Georgia,    it  was 

was  that  of  the  *redenq)tioners,''  who  agreed  an  estaUished  part  of  die  social  and  economic 

with  some  shipmaster  to  carry  them  over  and  system.     The  crudties  of  the  institution  were 

in  America  to  sell  their  services  for  a  term  most  manifest  in  the  scattered  plantations  of 

of  years  to  any  purchaser  for  a  sum  sufficient  the  Carolinas,  in  which  the  slaves  considerably 

to  pay  their  pasjM^e  money.     Thus,  in   177J,  outnumbered    the    white   people.    There    about 

John  Harrower,  whose  diary  has  been  preserved,  1780  Saint-John  Crevecceur  found  a  negro  aer- 

*was  obliged  to  engage  to  go  to  Virginia  for  vant  exposed  in  a  cage,  left  there  to  be  devoured 

four  years  as  a  schoolmaster  for  bed,  board,  alive  by  insects  and  by  birds,  which  had  already 

washing,  and  five  pounds  during  the  whole  time.*  destroyed  his  eyes ;  his  unpardonable  offense  was 

He  was  duly  sold  to  a  Virginia  gentleman,  and  killing  a  white  man. 

lived  a  respectable  and  honest  life.    Many  such  The  steady  growth  of  slavery  is  retnarkable 

Servants  on  expiration  of  their  time,  set  up  for  because   it  was  actually  prohibited  by  two  of 

themselves  and  founded  families.    Many  of  them  the  New  England  colonies.    Massachusetts  in  flie 

ran  away  from  their  masters  and  were  adver-  Body  of  Liberties  in  164J,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  John 

tised,  pursued,  arrested,  whipped,  and  branded  CoHon  declared  that,  "There  shall  never  be  any 

exactly  like  slaves.  _  bond  slaverie,  villinage  or  captivitie  amongst  up 

By  far  the  most  important  phase  of  American  unles  it  be  lawfuU  captives  taken  in  just  warres, 

servitude  was  the  slavery  of  the  African  ne-  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves 

groes;   it  was  directly  related  to  the  centuries  or  are  sold  to  us."  And  Rhode  Island  in   1652 

of    war    between    the    Mohammedans    and    the  "ordered  that  no  black  mankind,  or  white     .     .     . 

Christians  in  Europe,  which  eOKendered  a  deep  serve  any  man  or  his   assigns  longer  than   ten 

seated  belief  that  Christianity  forbade  the  sla-  years."     These  acts  were  a  dead  letter;  slaves 

verji  of  Christians,  but  allowed  the  enslavement  were  bom,  grew  up,  died,  and  left  the  taint  to 

of  infidels.    In    1517  Las    Casas,  a   benevolent  their  posterity  in  every  Northern  community,  as 

SiMmsh  divme,  su^nsted  that  negroes  be  im-  well  as  in  ttie  South. 
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Indeed,  there  was  in  every  community  a  body  feared  slave  insurrections.  Whatever  the  reason, 
of  positive  legialation  on  terms  of  transfer  of  al)  such  colonial  acts  were  regularly  vetoed  by 
slave  property,  and  on  special  offences  of  slaves  the  governor,  or  disallowed  1^  the  home  gov- 
and  of  white  people  toward  slaves,  so  that  the  ernment,  on  the  ground  that  a  trade  so  profitable 
institution  of  slave  property  was  as  firmly  rooted  to  British  merchants  must  not  be  diminished, 
and  as  widely  disseminated  as  that  of  private  The  main  objection  to  slavery  before  the 
property  in  land.  This  is  the  more  striking,  American  Revolution  was  that  it  vras  contrary 
because  in  England  even  the  enslaving  of  to  Christianity;  indeed  for  many  years  the  plant- 
blackamoors  was  thought  inconsistent  with  hu-  ers  objected  to  the  efforts  to  evangelize  their 
man  rights.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  James  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  a  baptized  slave  might 
Somersett,  in  1772,  Lord  Mansfield  gave  a  de-  claim  freedom  as  a  Christian.  Yet  planters  had 
cision  that  slavery  was  *so  odious  that  nothing  their  slaves,  kept  them,  worked  them,  if  they 
could  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law";  felt  like  it  killed  them  with  overwork,  and 
there  being  no  such  law  in  England,  he  there-  ignored  the  philanthropists. 
fore  refused  to  compel  Somersett,  whom  his  The  Revolution  added  a  second  argument  of 
master  had  brought  to  England,  to  remain  in  immense  weight,  namely,  the  rights  of  man.  It 
the  custody  of  that  master.  is  perfectly  true  that  the  framers  of  the  Dedara- 

Long   before  slavery  had   acquired   such  a  tion  of  Independence,  when  they  said  that  "all 

firm  and  important  status,  it  had  been  attacked  men  are  created  equal'  had  in  mind  men  who 

by  philanthropic  men.     In  1624,  John  Usselinx  were  sharers  in  the  government ;  but  some  ne- 

objected  to   slavery  in    the  pr(^>osed   Swedish  groes  had  the  requisite  property  qualifkations 

colonies.     Georgia    was    founded    in    1733,   as  and  were  voters  in  states  both  North  and  South, 

an  anti-slavery  colony,  but  the  restriction  was  Still  when  the  Revolutionary  patriots  so  vehe- 

given  up  in  1749-     The  first  Englishman  to  pro-  mently  declared  that  they  never  would  be  slaves 

test  a^^inst  colonial  slavery  was  Roger  Wil-  they   could   hardly  have   forgotten   that   about 

liams    in    1637,    and    John    Eliot    in    1675    de-  one  sixth  of  the  community  were  actual  slaves. 

dared  that  'to  sell  soules  for  mony  seemeth  to  The  progress  of  the  Revolution  emphasized  this 

me  a  dangerous  merchandize.'     Richard  Bax-  contradiction,  for  lar^  numbers  of  negroes  were 

ter,  favorite  English   Puritan  author  of  devo-  enlisted  in  the  Contmental  Army,  especially  in 

tional  books,  said  in  1673,  'To  go  as  Pirates  the  Northern  states,  where  they  seem  sometimes 

and  catch  up  poor  Negros  or  people  of  another  to  have  served  in  regiments  indiscriminately  with 

Land,  that  never  forfeited  Life  or  Liberty,  and  white  men.    Rhode  Island  was  obliged  to  prom- 

to  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  them,  is  one  of  the  ise  freedom  to  slaves  who  joined  the  army,  and 

worst  kinds  of  Thievery  in  the  World.*    Samuel  to  liberate  their  families ;  and  a  dangerous  rift 

Sewall,  in  his  tract  'The  Selling  of  Joseph,'  was  thus  made  in  the  system  of  slavery, 

says:      'Originally  and   Naturally,   there  is   no  This    rift    was    widened    by    the    action    of 

such  thing  as  Slavery,  because  all  Men,  as  they  several  States  during  and  immediately  after  the 

are  the  sons  of  Adam,  are  Coheirs ;  and  have  Revolution.    Jn  1775,  an  abolition  society  was 

equal  Right  unto  Liberty,  and  all  other  outward  formed  in  Pennsylvania  under  tiic  presidency  of 

Comforts  of  Life.*  Benjamin    Franklin,   and    similar    societies   fol- 

The   most   efficient   agency   against   colonial  lowed  in  the  New  England  States.     These  or- 

slavcry   was   the  disapproval   of   the   Quakers,  ganizations  at  once  began  to  petition  legislatures 

twth  north  and  south.  The  German  Quakers  of  to  secure  better  treatment  for  slaves,  and  even 

Germantown  in  1688  adopted  a  minute  against  to  prohibit  slavery  altogether.     The  movement 

the   traffic   in   negro   slaves,   to   the   effect   that  rapidly  gained  headway  in  the   Northern  com- 

though  they  were  black,  there  was  still  no  more  munities    where   slaves   were    few   and    vested 

liberty  to  have  them  as  slaves  than  there  was  to  property  interests  were  small. 

have    white    ones.    The    organization    of    the  In  1777.  the  people  of  Vermont  drew  up  a 

Quakers  in  local  meetings  gave  them  an  oppor-  state  constitution  containing  clauses   "that  all 

tunity  to  develop  an  opposition  to  human  slavery  men  are  bom  free  and  independent,*  and  that 

which  was  inherent  in  their  attempt  to  embody  hence  slaves  should  be  set  free  at  the  age  of 

the  Golden  Rule  in  their  own  lives :  hence  there  majority.     The  next    community    to   act   was 

sprang  up  Quaker  agitators,  of  whom  Anthony  Pennsylvania,  where  under  strong  pressure  from 

Benezct    and    John    Woolman    were    the    most  the    abolitionists,    I    March    I73o,    an    act    was 

famous.     John   Woolman   has   left   a   delightful  passed  declaring  that  all  peraons  thenceforward 

journal,   edited  by  Whittier,  full  of  the  quaint  born  within  the  state  should  be  set  free  at  aS; 

records    of    his    laborious    journeys    to    testify  thus  putting  slavery  in  process  of  extinction.    Still 

against  the  evils  of  human  slavery.    Furthermore  more  effective  was  the  action  of  Massachusetts 

many  Quaker  meetings  passed  minutes  disap-  which,    in    178a,    adopted    a   new   constitution, 

proving    of   slavery,    and    eventually    disfellow-  drafted  by  John  Adams,  the  opponent  of  slavery ; 

shipping  members  who  insisted  on  holdinn-  them,  the  bill  of  rights  included  the  declaration  'that 

They  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  treat-  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  cer- 

tnent  of  slaves  and  caused  the  liberation  of  very  tain   natural,  eascntial,   and    inalienable    ri|^t3, 

considerable  numbers.  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  en* 

By  the   time   of   the   Revolution   then,   both  joying  and  defending  their  lives.'    In  1783.  in  a 

slavery  and  anli-slavery  were  firmly  established  test  case,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  that 

in  the   English  colonies.     The  slave  trade  con-  under  this  clause  there  was  no  such   thing  ai 

tinued  steadily;   and  outside  the  Quakers  and  slavery  in  Massachusetts.     The  precedent  thus 

a  few  other  reformers,  there  was  little  protest  set  was  followed  by  New  Hampshire  in  1783, 

against  it  on  moral  grounds.    Vet  efforts  were  in  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  Massai^a- 

made  to  restrict  it  in  some  of  the  colonies;  in  setts;    and    by    gradual    emancipation    acts   tn 

the    Northern,   because  they   wished   to  raise   a  Rhode   Island   and  Connecticut  in   1784.     For  a 

revenue  from  it;  in  South  Carolina  because  they  time  the  tide  was  stayed  till  in  i799>  New  Yoric, 
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and  in  1804,  New  Jersey,  passed  gradual  emancl-  part  of  a  bargain  bjr  which  they  ret^ned  the 

pation  acts.    Thus,  of  the  sixteen  communities  right  to  pass  navigation  acts. 

admitted  to  the  Union  before  1800,  eight  became  3.  A  clause  relating  to  fugitives  provided  for 

free.  the  return  of  any  person  •held  to  service  or 

Meantime  the  national  government  had  also  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 

takrn  important  and  far-reaching  steps  in  regard  captng  into  another.' 

to  slavery.    The  First  Continental  Congress,  to  4.  "The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 

damage  English  trade,  drew  up  the  Associotioa  tied  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citi- 

of  1774,  in  which  the  colonists  agreed  not  to  zcns  in  the  several  States,* — a  clause  afterward 

import  slaves ;  and  this  prohibition  was  main-  applied  to,  or  claimed  for,  negroes, 

tained  throughout  the  Revolution.    Most  of  the  3.  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 

states  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  make  all^  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 

30  that  when  the  Revolution  was  over,  there  specting,  territonr  or  other  property  belonging 

appear  to  have  been  no  importations.  to  the   United   States.*     This  was  the  power 

The  opposition  of  the   Northern  States  to  under  which  thciNorthwest  Ordinance  of  1787 

slavery  was  quickly  reflected  in  Congress,  where  had  prohibited  slavery. 

from  1775  to  1777  there  were  hot  disputes  on  The  wperimeitt  was  now  fairly  under  way  of 

the   question    of   assessing   federal    taxes ;  <  the  carrying  qd  a  federal   government  with  three 

Northern  States  insisting  that  slaves  ou^ht  to  be  different  principles  as  regarded  human  slavery, — 

cotmted  either  as  a  part  of  the  population,  or  a  freedom  m  the  northern  colonies ;  slavery  in  the 

part  of  the  Wealth  of  the   South;  the  South  southern;  and  a  discretionary  power  over  terri- 

msisting  that  slaves  were  not  as  productive  as  torial  slavery  in  the  Federal  GovemraenL    The 

free  men  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  reck-  difficulties  of  this  situation  were  clearly  shown 

oned   ai   their   full    number.     Upon  the   more  when,  in  1790,  the  abolition  societies  petitiooed 

serious  ifuestian  of  territorial  slavery  the  Con-  Congress  to  regulate  the  slave  trade;  and  the 

federation  Congress  took  radical  ground,  for  it  House  of  Representatives  passed  resolutions  in 

became  necessary  to  provide  a  government  for  which  they  expressljr  disavowed  any  power  to 

the  immense  areas  added  to  the  United  States  regulate  Elaveiy  within  the  States.    Three  years 

both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River,    In  1784  later  Congress  exercised  its  power  over  fugitive 

Jefferson  reported  an  ordinance  which  included  a  slaves  by  passing  an  act  which  provided  that 

clause  that  in  all  the  new  territories,  'after  the  imder  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  on 

year  1800  of  the  Christian  sra  there  shall  be  the  certificate  of  any  m^strite,  a  master  or  his 

BCidieT  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude."    For  agent  might  personally  apprehend  a  slave  es- 

lack  of  one  vote  in  one  State  this  clause  was  caped  into  a  free  State. 

rejected;  but  in  1787,   in  the   Northwest  Ordi-  In  T789  Congress  exercised  its  power  to  deal 

nance,  Congress  applied  to  the  Northwest  Terri-  with  slavery  in  the  territories  by  re-enacting  tiie 

toty    the    prohibition    which    had    failed    three  ordinance  of  1787;  but  in  1798,  on  the  organiza- 

years  before.     Hence,  when  the  Constitutional  tion  of   Mississii^  Territory,  the  anti-slavery 

Convention  of  1787  adjourned,  slavery  was  pro-  clause  was  omitted,  and  slavery  was  allowed  to 

hibited    in    the    whole    section    of   the    country  continue    there.     In     1801     the    United     States 

north  of  Maryland  (except  New  York  and  New  took  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  reaffirmed 

Jersey),  by  action  of  the  States;  and  from  the  the   pre-existing  laws   of  Mainland,   includiag 

Pennsylvania  line  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  harsh  slave  codes.     In  1837  the  opponents  of 

by  Congress.  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  memorial* 

When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled  at  ized  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  District 

Philadelphia   in  May   1787  it  speedily  became  A  I oi^-con tinned  agitation  in  England  against 

evident  that  slavery,  or  rather  the  division  of  the  slave  trade  resulted  in  an  act  against  it  io 

the  Union  into  a  free  and  a  slaveholding  section,  1806.    This  example  was  helpful  tn  the  United 

was  an   obstacle  to  the  work.     Following  the  States  which  bj^  the  act  of  7  March  i8c^,  laid  an 

suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  it  was  'wroi^  absolute  prohibition  on  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  prop-  In  1831^  on  the  final  admission  of  Missouri, 

erty    In    men,"    the    Convention    scrupulously  Congress  msisted  that  a  clause  is   die  State 

avoided  using  the   words  slave  and   slavery   in  Constitution   prohibiting   the    incoming   of   free 

the  final  document,  but  five  clauses  in  the  final  negroes  should  be  withdrawn,  because  contrary 

draft  distinctly  refer  to  that  institution.  to  the  citizenship  clause. 

I.  The   apportionment  of  direct  taxes   'shall  In  the  forty  years  from  1790  to  1830  the  oon- 

be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  ditions  of  slavery  radically  changed.     In  1790  the 

free  persons    .    .    .    three  fifths  of  all  other  census  showed  700,000  slaves ;  in  1830  there  were 

persons.*    This  clause  was  the  result  of  a  long  3,000^001^  in  each  case  about  one  third  of  the 

and  bitter  controversy ;  as  Gerry  of  Massachu-  total  population  of  the  slave-holding  c 


setts  put  it,  "why  should  blacks  who  are  property  ties ;  but  slaveiy  in  I7!)a  was  dying  out  from 
in  the  South,  be  in  the  rule  of  representation  want  of  profitable  employment  When  Eli  Whit- 
more  than  cattle  and  horses  in  the  North?";  ney  invented  the  cotton  gin  for  separating  the 
while  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  thought  that  seed  from  the  fibre  (i7()4)  a  profitable  crop 
in  apportionment  'the  blacks  ought  to  stand  on  was  opened  up.  The  product  of  cotton  in  1800 
an  equality  with  the  whites."  was  210,526  bales,  in  1830  1,038.847  bales.  It 
2.  'The  migration  or  importation  of  such  is  a  crop  requiring  cultivation  /juring  a  con- 
persons  as  any  States  now  existing  shall  think  siderable  part  of  the  year  and  adapted  to  rude 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  labor  in  lai^e  gangs;  it  thus  made  slave  tabor 
Congress,*  prior  to  1808.  This  clause  of  course  profitable  along  the  Gulf,  and  furnished  a  market 
relates  to  the  slave  trade,  complete  control  over  for  the  surplus  slave  population  of  the  border 
which  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  Congress;  slave  States;  hence  all  sections  of  the  Soutk 
and  the  concession  to  the  Northern  States  was  had  an  economic  interest  in  its  continuance. 
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Looking  at  slavcfy  from  the  side  of  the  the  kindest  master  might  get  into  debt  and 
slave,  the  conditions  varied  extremely;  in  gen-  have  to  sell  his  slaves,  or  his  death  midit 
eral  the  work  was  lighter  and  the  relations  with  cause  his  property  to  be  divided.  Auction  sales 
the  master  more  humane  in  the  border  slave  were  very  frequent  and  abounded  in  most  pa- 
States  where  cotton  was  little  grown,  and  farm-  thetic  incidents  of  the  division  of  families. 
ing  was  more  diversified.  The  great  cotton,  rice.  Another  frequent  incident  was  escape.  Slaves 
and  sugar  plantations  of  the  far  south  made  were  always  running  away  and  taking  refuge  in 
neavier  demands  upon  the  slave;  and  the  plan-  swamps  or  forests;  many  of  thtm  returned,  took 
tations  were  often  managed  by  hired  overseers,  their  flogging,  and  went  to  work  again; 
The  condition  varied  also  according  to  the  char-  many  others  became  fugitives,  and  made  their 
acter,  intelligence,  and  temper  of  the  masters;  way  northward;  and  thousands  of  them  re- 
easy-going,  kind-hearted,  genuinely  religious  mained  there  or  pass«d  on  farther  north  to 
masters  and  mistresses  often  felt  a  strong  per-  Canada.  These  fugitives  were  commonly  the 
sonal  responsibility  for  their  slaves;  but  it  was  most  determined  and  ablest  of  their  race,  and 
part  of  the  system  of  slavery  that  passionate,  by  stealing  themselves  they  depreciated  slave 
coarse,  and  overbearing  men  and  women  might  property,  especially  in  the  border  States. 
own  slaves  and  frequently  treated  them  with  A  third  incident  was  manumission, —  from 
faarshnesi,  severity,  or  extreme  crudty.  early   Colonial   days   slaves    were    set   free   by 

The  condition  of  the  slave  varied  also  ao  indulgent  masters  during  their  life  or  bj  their 

cording  to  his  employment.    Most  of  them  were  wills;  and  tiie  free  negroes  in  the  South  m  i860 

field  hands,  engaged  in  the  rudest  and  most  were  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  number, 

toilsome    labor;    but    some   were    employed  as  The  process  of  setting  slaves  free  was  commraily 

roustabouts    on   the    river    steamers,    as    long-  hedged   about  by  two  restrictions :      ( 1  >    Th« 

shoremen,  and  some  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  master   must    give    bonds    that    the    freedman 

masons,  plasterers,  and  the  like.    The  number  of  should  not  become  a  public  charge;  (2)  in  some 

slaves  thus  used  in  small  gangs  was  not  sig-  States  he  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  the 

nificant;  and  a  much  greater  number  were  busy  commonwealth  in  which  be  was  set  free, 

as  household  servants,  there  being  practically  no  A  fourth  incident  was  insurrection.    Beside 

other  domestic  service  obtainable  in  the  South ;  several  risings  in  Colonial  days,  of  which  the 

people,  therefore,  who  needed  such  services  and  New  York  Slave  Plot  of  1741  is  the  best  known, 

had  lio  slave,  hired  one,  there  were  three  insurrections  or  attempted  in- 

Ahnost  always  the  handsomest,  most  intelli-  surrections  in  the  19th  century:  the  Gabriel 
gent,  and  most  promising  slaves  were  used  for  insurrection  in  Virginia  (1800)  ;  the  Denmark- 
household  service,  and  it  was  a  highly  prized  Vcsey  in  Charleston  (1822)  ;  and  the  Nat  Turner 
privilege,  bringing  better  food,  abundance  of  rising  in  Virginia  in  1831,  in  which  70  white 
cast-off  clothing,  and  personal  relations  with  the  people  were  massacred.  This  was  the  last  o£ 
white  people.  such  movements ;   even   during   Uie   Civil   War 

The  field  slaves  worked  long  hours,  commonly  there  was  no  slave  rising  in  the  SoutK  but  the 

from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  were  kept  up  to  their  fear  of  it  was  a  constant  motive  in  the  minds 

work  by  white  overseers,  and  on  large  planta-  of  the  Southern  people. 

tions  also  by  negro  slave  drivers  armed  with  the  Looking  at  the  institution  of  ^avery  from 

whip.     Men  and  women,  and  half-grown  boys  Ihc  point  of  view   of  the  master,  the   southern 

and    girls    were    enga^d    in    this    field    labor,  community  was  divided  into  three  strata  of  white 

Their  houses  were  cabins  in  the  negro  quarters,  people:    (l)   The  large   slave  holders.     In   1850 

usually    small,    dark,    and    dirty,    but    often    as  about   3,000    families    owned    as    many   as    lOO 

good  as  the  ordinary  house  of  the  poor  white,  slaves  each;  the  largest  number  under  one  man- 

The    clothing    of    the    field    hand    was    rough,  agcment  was  about  2,500.     These  2,000  families 

coarse,  and  scanty.    Thrifty  planters  estimated  made  up  the  social  and  political  arittocracy  of 

that  it  cost  about  $15   a  year,   on   an   average,  the    South,    furnished    a    great   number   of   the 

to  feed  and  clothe  a  slave.  professional  men,  and  almost  all  the  holders  of 

Most  adult  slaves  were  married,  but  family  nigh  political   offices,   State  or  national,   in   the 

relations  were  so  disturbed  by  sale  and  a  feeling  South.       (2)     The    small    slave-holders,    about 

of  irresponsibility,  that  such  relations  were  very  350,000  families :  of  these,  in  1850,  about  60,000 

etungeable.     The    slaves   usually   had    Sunday  held  only  one  slave.    Such  people  commonly  had 

free  and  a  tew  days  of  jollification  at  Christmas ;  a  poor  living,   in   rough   houses   with   unsavory 

in  many  places  they  also  had  their  own  churches  food,  and  few  opportunities  for  their  children ; 

with  a  lude  and  boisterous  worship,  conducted  with  them  were  associated  a  considerable  body 

hy  slave  preachers.  of  non-slaveholding  fanners. 

One  of  the  incidents  or  accompaniments  of  (3)  At  the  bottom  of  society  was  the  great 

slavery   much   in   the   minds   of  people  at   that  class  of  poor  whites,  including  the  mountaineers; 

time,   was  sale.     Negroes   who,   in   the  colonial  they  held  no  slaves,  but  owned  their  own  land 

days,   could  be  bought  as  low  as  $50,  by   1830  and  lived  upon  it  in  a  miserable  fashion.     They 

were  wordi  $500 ;  and  by  i860  prime  cotton  hands  were  a  naturally  intelligent  people,  but  extremely 

were  quoted  as  high  as  $1,500.    The  South,  in  ignorant  and  made  up  about  three  fourths  of 

1S60,     valued     its     slave     property     at    about  the  white  population.     They  implicitly  followed 

$2,000,000,000.     Of  course  this  high  value  de-  the  political  leadership  of  the  great  planters,  and 

pended  upon  the  opportunity  to  market  surplus  were    perfectly    persuaded    that    the    cause    of 

slaves  and  to  buy  hands  as  needed ;  hence,  a  slavery    was    their    own,    although    they    were 

lively  system  of  picking  up  slaves  at  private  looked   down   upon   by  well-to-do  white  men, 

sale,   ^thering   them   up   into   coffles   or  gangs  and  were  sometimes  despised  by  slaves, 

and  shipping  them  south  by  land  or  river,  there  The  system  of  slavery  was  maintained  by  a 

to  be  sold  out  again.    Though  the  slave  trader  rigorons  code  of  special   laws.     Property  and 

was  universally  despised  by  the  white  people,  mortgage   rights   in    slaves   were   protected   by 
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kw.     Tbe  masters  were  assured  the  physical  two  sections  had  clearly  adapted  opposing  sys- 

control  of,  slaves  by  laws  and  customs  which  terns  of  labor,  many  questions  of  choice  between 

gave  them  authority  to  compel  obedience  and  the  two  systems  came  before  the  federal  goveni- 

force  labor;  and  to  resist  any  real  or  supposed  ment.    It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  slavery  was 

belliKerenCT  of  the  negro  by  force,  which  com-  a    State   institution   existing  only  under   State 

monly  took  the  form  of  whipping.     The  laws  laws,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  by 

held   a   master   responsible   for  killing  a  negro,  its  regulation  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 

unless  in  defence  of  his  life;  but  negro  testimony  of  Columbia,  of  international  relations,  of  fugi- 

could  not  be  received  against  a  white  man,  and  tives,  and  of  the  Territories,  had  a  power  to  in- 

the  law  of  a  State  which  absolved  the  master  crease  or  to  diminish  the  slave  power.    In  fact, 

in  case  a  slave  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  die  the  national  government  furnished  the  arena  in 

under    a    ■moderate'    chastisement,    sufficiently  which  the  question  must  linally  be  fought  out. 
Indicates  public  sentiment  on  the  necessih  of         The  first  great  step  came  about  183S,  when 

giving  discretion  to  the  master  in  all  doubtful  the    abolitionists,    in    part   encouraged    by    the 

cases.  English   acts  abolishing   slavery    in   the   West 

Assemblages  of  slaves,  and  any  sort  of  riot'  Indies  (1830-5),  sent  petitions  to  Congress 
ous  behavior  were  dealt'  with  by  special  acta,  asking  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
In  many  States,  special  tribunals  of  the  slave-  trict  of  Columbia.  The  South  was  able  to  in- 
bolders  in  the  neighborhood  took  testimony  in  fluence  enough  Northern  votes  to  secure  a  suc- 
a  Bmnmanr  fashion,  and  executed  punishment,  cession  of  gag  resolutions,  intended  to  prevent 
even  to  the  taking  of  life.  There  were  also  discussion  in  Congress;  but  the  question  sprang 
special  taws  against  the  consorting  of  whites  up  in  many  unexpected  ways.  The  apparently 
with  negroes,  or  tiieir  purchase  of  property  innocent  power  of  carrying  mails  by  the  feder^ 
from  slaves.  Runaways  were  stopped  by  a  sys-  government  brought  to  light  the  objections  to  the 
tem  of  patrols,  a  kind  of  voluntary  mounted  delivery  of  abolition  mail  at  the  Southern  post- 
police,  who  scoured  the  roads  and  picked  op  offices.  The  Southern  leaders  attempted  to  stop 
susMcted  characters.  the  rising  tide  of  discussion  of  slavery  in  Con- 

Soch  was  the  system  of  slavery,  3  system  gress;  but  John  Quincy  Adams  arose  as  the 
of  brute  force,  supported  by  a  powerfully  welded  champion  of  free  speech,  and  he  was  speedily 
public  opinion  and  backed  up  by  a  body  of  aided  by  other  men  like  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of 
positive  law.  On  many  plantations  the  life  of  Ohio,  who  would  not  be  silenced. 
a  slave  was  easy  enough,  labor  was  light  and  By  1843  it  was  plain  that  slavery  might 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  reasoning  being;  on  other  be  discussed  throughout  the  North  and  ia 
plantations  he  was  treated  worse  than  the  beast  Washington;  soon  it  had  to  be  discussed,  be- 
of  the  field,  because  he  could  talk  and  was  held  cause  of  new  questions  of  territorial  slavery. 
to  the  responsibility  of  men.  Slave  labor  was  The  jirinciple  of  dividitig  the  Union  by  a  geo- 
notoriously  inefficient  and  wasteful ;  and  small  graphical  line  had  been  continued  by  the  corn- 
planters  made  very  little  out  of  thdr  slaves,  promise  of  iSao^  which  prohibited  slavery  north 
The  larger  planters,  by  working  out  a  kind  of  of  36"  30'  (excepting  in  Missouri),  In  1845 
machine  system,  had  better  results;  but  it  was  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union  with  the 
at  the  expense  and  the  degradation  of  their  express  purpose  of  furm'shing  material  for  a 
white  neighbors  as  well  as  of  the  slaves,  body  of  slave-holding   States;   yet  again   Con- 

The  opposition  to  slavery  which  had  been  gress   prohibited    slavery   in    Texas,    north    of 

widespread  in  1787,  grew  less  and  less,  as  the  36°  30. 

years  went  on,  though  till  1830  there  was  TTien  followed,  in  1848,  the  annexation  of 
B  national  anti-slavery  organisation,  which  held  New  Mexico  and  California,  with  the  plain  ex- 
a  convention  about  once  in  two  years,  usually  pectation  that  the  36°  30*  line  would  be  produced 
in  a  border  state  city.  The  system  of  slavery  to  the  Pacific,  The  North,  however,  was  aroused 
grew  more  and  more  deeply  rooted,  and  when  and  the  people  of  California  refused  either  to 
the  Northern  abolitionists  b^an,  in  1831,  an  divide  their  commonwealth  or  to  admit  slavery 
active  crusade  against  it,  the  Southern  societies  within  its  borders.  By  the  compromise  of  1850, 
disappeared  and  only  a  handful  of  Southern  California  was  acknowledged  free,  and  New 
men  could  be  found  who  would  so  much  as  Mexico  and  Utah  were  practically  left  as  fight- 
make  a  pnblic  argument  against  the  desirability  ing  ground  for  slave  power;  yet  Congress,  in 
of  slavery,  1848,  passed  a  fourth  act  prohibiting  territorial 

From  being  an   ■evil*  which  must  be  de-  slavery,  this  time  in  Oregon,    In  the  same  com- 

slroyed,    by    1820    the    South    as    a    community  promise  of  l8S0,  Congress  passed  a  new  fugitive 

were  thinking  of  it  as  an  evil  which  could  not  slave  law  and  prohibited  slavery  in   the  Dis- 

be    removed    without    destroying  the   country ;  trict  of  Columbia. 

by  1830  they  grew  to  advocate  it  as  somethin:^  The  contest  was  raised  again  by  the  Kansas- 
which,  whether  evil  or  not,  must  neither  be  Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  which  repealed  the  Mis- 
attacked  nor  discussed;  thence  it  was  an  easy  souri  Compromise  and,  by  implication,  the  three 
step  to  advocate  it  as  desirable  in  itself,  as  other  acts  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories; 
Calhoim  put  it,  "a  good,  a  positive  good*;  and  and  left  Kiisas  to  be  controlled  by  the  first  set 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  just  before  the  of  people  who  might  get  on  the  ground.  Con- 
Civil  War,  Southern  leaders  like  Jefferson  Davis  trary  to  expectation,  the  first  set  were  from  the 
insisted  that  slavery  must  be  extended  in  some  North,  and  the  determination  of  the  Southern 
degree  to  the  Northern  States.  settlers  in  Missouri  and  of  the  South  generally. 

The  abolition   movement  is   elsewhere   dis-  to  take  possession  of  Kansas  in  spite  of  the  will 

cussed, —  our  object  at  this  point  is  to  show  how  of   the   majority   of   the   settlers,   occasioned   a 

slavery,   so  strongly  buttressed  in  the  interests  civil  war  in  Kansas,  six  years  before  the  greater 

and  the  pride  of  the  South,  yet  quickly  came  to  national  Civil  War. 
an  end.    As  has  already  been  shown,  when  the         By  this  time  it  became  evident  that  slavery 
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vrac  a  political  question  which  divided  the  na-  normal  condition  of  every  community  and  every 

tion;  and  in  1850  the  first  large  and  widespread  square  mile   of   vacant  territoiy,  uie  ttruggw 

anti-slavery  party  was  formed.    The  Drcd  Scott  of  90  years  ended  with  a  condition  in  which  by 

Decision  of  1857   was  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  firmest  of  constitutional  eoactmects,  the  nor- 

the  controversy,  and  to  take  it  out  of  politics,  mal   status  was   everywhere    that  of   freedom. 

by  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  The  amendment  even  reached  out  into  the  future, 

Blavety   in   a   territory,   though   that   right   had  and   covers   all   annexations   made   or   that   can 

four  times  been  exercised,  with  little  opposition,  ever  be  made ;  so  that  chattel  slavery  of  human 

From  this  time  the  drift  was  steadily  and  irre-  beings,  no  matter  what  their  color,  is  now  abso- 

Gistibly  toward  Civil   War,— and  the  crisis  was  lutely  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 

reached  in  i860,  when  the  Southern  Democracy  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  dependency. 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  Albert  Bushniu,  Ham 

Union,  their  right  to  share  in  all  territory  there-         professor  of  Hiitory,  Harvard  Universlly. 
after  annexed    and  to  have  an  end  of  aboli!™>         3,.  jj^(^  ^f^^  _  fin,,,^  of  the  (1816- 

^  IZ  V^       ^  f  f        f  ,,  r  1     ,R^,   f^  iWi>-     In  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 

Although  m  a  resolution  of  22  July  1861,  the  Engfaod,  the  chief  problem  before  the  eovern- 

>^°^^^°i^^^P"^'^^^ll'  declared  that  slavery  „^»^  ^^^  j^^  resto^tion  of  the  curr^n^  to  ft 

was  not  the  cause  of  the  war  nor  the  freeing  ^      j^  ^^^^    Itillis,  upon  assuming  the  office 

of  the   slaves   Its   purpose,   from   the   begmnmg  ^^  s«:retaiy  of  the  trea^ry  in  1 8 14,  vigorously 

it  was  plain  that  slavery  was  the  great  quesUon  endeavore/  to  secure  a  charter  for  a  second 

which  divided  the  two  sections,  and  that  consc-  ^J„^^^^    5^^(68    Bank   throt^    which    pressure 

miently  its  future  was  inextricably  woven  into  ^j^^t  be  exercised  upon  the  kxal  banks  to  re- 

w  "™?8le.    Hence,  the  war  had  hardly  begun  ^^^         ^^  paymentW    The  Republican  party 

before   there    came   a   series    o£   special    enac^  .g   ^  ^^^i^  had  long  opposed  a  bank  founded 
ments  and  executive  proclamations,     (i)  On  26  ^   f^^^^   charter;    wd   notwithstanding 

April  1862  an  act  of  Congress  freed  the  slaves  in  Dallas'   support   promptly    advanced    consdtu- 

the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  compensaUoa  (jg^jj  objections.     The  discussion  ran  through 

of  about  $3O0a  head      (2)  On  19  June  i863_  an  two  years  in  which  several  plans  were  proposed ; 

•ct,  in  flat  defiancc_of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  the  principal   points   of  difference  were.^rst. 

prohibitedslavery  m  every  Territory.     (3)  On  whether  the  capital  of  the  bank  should  be  based 

2  July   1863  an   act  was  passed  providing  that  upo„  treasury  notes  or  upon  govemment  stock; 

■kves   of  persons  engaged  in   rebellion   against  second,  whether  the  hank  should   be   forced  to 

tiie  Unitecl  States  thereby  gamed  their  freedom.  i^„    ^J^^     t^    j^e    government;    and    third. 

President  Lmcoln   was    all   the    while   turning  whether  the  bank  should  be  given  power  to  sus- 

over  in  h.9  mmd  a  larger  scheme,  aiid  on_  23  ^^^  specie  payments.    Tbebank  was  chartered 

Sept.  1862  he  issued  a  preliminaty  proclamation,  ^^  Ma^ch  181^    lu  capital  was  based  in  large 

followed  on  I  Jan.  1863  by  a  final  proclamation,  part  upon  government  stock;  the  government  in 

of  emancipation,  by  which  all  slaves  within  the  addition  subscribed  to  the  stock  and  had  repre- 

Fcderal  lines  were  declared  free,  excepting  m  sentation  in  its  management    The  bank  was  ob- 

the  Mate  of  Tennessee.  liged  to  transfer  the  public  funds  free  of  charge. 

To  the  national  prohibitions  of  slavery  in  the  and    was   made   the   depository   of   govenunent 

Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  moneys.    As  a  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege 

seceded  slave  States  were  added  the  actions  of  of  a  national  charter,  the  bank  paid  to  the  gov- 

three  slave-holdmg  communities;  West  Virgmia,  ernment  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000.    The  establish - 

by  Its  Constitution  (21  March  1862),  Missouri  meat  of  this  institution  was  quickly  followed 

by  a  vole  in  convention,  I  July  1863,  and  Mary-  by  a  congressional  resolve  that  after  ao  Feb. 

land  by  constitution  ( 13  Oct.  1864),  declared  for  1817,  all  dues  to  the  government  should  be_paid 

absolute  or  gradual  emancipation.    They  thus  only  in  specie,  treasury  notes,  notes  of  the  Bank 

joined  the  cohort  of  freedom,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  local  banla 

of  the  war,  the  only  regions  within  the  boun-  which  were  payable  on  demand  in  the  foregoing 

daries  of  the  United  States  in  which  slavery  re-  currency.    This  decisive  action  forced  the  State 

mained    legal    were    Delaware,   Kentucky,   and  institutions  to  adopt  sounder  methods,  and  on 

Tennessee,    the   last    of    which    States   declared  the  date  named  there  was  general  resumption, 
for  freedom  by  a  new  Constitution  in  1865.  In  1816  the  revenue  system  was  reorganised. 

But  although  slavery  was  practically  at  an  not  for  lack  of  revenue,  but  because  the  enor- 
end,  under  the  then  accepted  theory  of  the  Con-  mous  volume  of  imports  rushing  into  the  coun- 
slitutlon,  both  Congress  and  the  States  might  try  upon  the  return  of  peace,  endangered  do- 
legally  re-esUblish  it;  and  to  prevent  that  con-  mestic  manufactures  which  had  been  abnormally 
tingency  and  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of  the  stimulated  during  the  war.  The  value  of  im- 
system^  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  intro-  orts  in  1816  was  estimated  at  $116,000,000  as 
duced  into  Congress,  received  the  necessary  two  compared  with  $13,000,000  in  1814.  Customs 
thirds  vote  (22  Feb.  1865)  and  18  Dec.  1865  it  duties  amounted  to  $36,000,000,  far  surpassing 
was  announced  that  the  necessary  three  fourths  the  previous  estimate  of  Dallas  of  $13,000,000. 
of  the  States  had  ratified  it,  and  that  to  the  text  Even  President  Madison  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  the  Constitution  had  been  added  the  signifi-  of  protection.  A  new  Uriff  bill  was  conse- 
cant  words,  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  qucntly  enacted  27  April  i8i6;  in  particular  the 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  cotton  industry  received  protection.  In  De- 
whereof  the  partjr  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  cember  1817,  the  internal  revenue  duties  were 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  repealed;  and  in  tht;  following  year  supplemen- 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.*  tary  customs  duties  were  placed  upon  iron  com- 

As  Lincoln  said  a  few  days  before  hb  death,  modilies,  thus  establishing  the  policy  of  pro- 

•We  have  finished  the  job."     Beginning  in  1775  tection.     In  these  measures  the  South  cordially 

with  a  United  States  in  which  slavery  y/as  the  joined,  and  Calhoun,  who  afterward  bitterly  op- 
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poied  the  high  tariff  polk?,  «t  this  time  sup-  vate    corporate    und(:rtaking:s.     The    susgestioa 

ported  higher  duties.  had  little  immediate  influence,  for  both  branchei 

During  1816  and  1817  the  treasury  was  in  a  of  Congress  made  reports  in  favor  of  the  Bank, 

most  favorable  condition ;  revenue  exceeded  all  Jn  1831  Senator  Benton  took  up  the  fight  against 

expectation,    yielding    surpluses     amounting    in  the   Bank,  resting  his  argument  ui)on  the  evils 

two  years  to  nearly  $30,000,000.     Good  fortuiie,  of   all  kinds   of  bank   notes,   and   in   particular 

however,    did   not   continue;    the    new    United  attacked   the  issue  of  branch  drafts.    In   1832 

Slates  Bank  was  mismanaged  and  the  currency  the    Bank   petitioned    for    a   new    charter   and 

was  once  more  thrown  into  disorder.    This,  to-  was  successful  in  carrying  its  bil!  through  Con- 

gether  with  an   extraordinary  commercial  and  gress,    Jackson  interposed  a  veto,  laying  stress 

manufacturing  expansion,  led  to  a  crisis  in  1819.  upon   the  evil   of  a   money  monopoly.     He  did 

The   revenues   were   severely  affected   and  cus-  not  stop  here  but  next   determined   on  the  re- 

toms   duties   which   yielded   $26,000,000   in    1817  moval  of  the  government  funds  from  the  cus- 

fell  back  to  $13,000,000  in  1S21.    In  iSao  and  tody  of  the  Bank;  in  this  he  was  encouraged 

1821  the  treasury  budget  showed  a  deficit.    Ex-  by  his  re-election  in  1832  which  he  interpreted 

penditures  for  the  navy  and  pensions  were  re-  as  a  popular  endorsement  of  his  opposition  to  the 

duced ;  and  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  Bank.    There  were  doubts,  however,  as  to  the 

bank,  with  a  contraction  in  its  circulation  and  legality  of  removal  of  the  public  moneys  without 

loans,  led  lo  a  revival  of  business  and  imptov-  the   sanction   of  Congress.     W.   J.   Duanc   who 

ing  revenues.     Beginning  with  1822  the  treasury  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  June 

annually  enjoyed  a  surplus  (except  in  1824  when  1833,    refused    to    take    the    responsibility,    and 

a  large  payment  was  made  on  account  of  Span-  although  Taney  the  attorney- general  supported 

ish  claims)  which  was  applied  to  the  reduction  Jackson's  contention,  Duane  remained  obstinate. 

of  the  debt.    In  1820  an  attempt  was  made  to  He  was  forced  from  office  and  was  succeeded 

increase  tariiiF  duties,  partly  to  help  the  revenues  by  Taney  who  on  26  September,  issued  an  order 

at  that  time  embarrassed,  and  partly  in  b^alf  directing  the  deposit  of  public  moneys  hence- 

of  protection.    The  bill  passed  the  House  but  forth  in  certain  local  banks.    These  institutions, 

&iled  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.    Oay  and  John  popularly    known    as    Jackson's    "pets,"    were 

Qnincy  Adams  championed  protection  and  lib-  chosen  with  care,  and  by  the  Act  of  23  June 

eral    expenditures    for    internal    improvements,  1836,  the  regulation  of  public  funds  was  strictly 

cardinal  points  in  the  ■American  System.'    The  prescribed   so  as   to   safeguard   the   interests   ol 

effort  was  renewed  in  1824  and  protection  was  the  government  in  every  possible  way. 
sou^t  in  particular  for  iron,  wool,  hemp,  glass  In  1835  the  public  debt  was  paid  off :  customs 

and   lead,   industries   of  the   middle  west.     The  receipts   had   steadily  increased;   and  beginning 

contest  now  assumed  a  sectional  division;  the  with  1S30  there  was  an  enormous  expansion  in 

Middle,  Western  and  Southwestern  States  being  revenue  from  sales  of  public  land.    In  1834  and 

arrayed   against   New   England  and   the   South.  1835  the  annual  receipts  from  this  source  alone 

New  England's  chief  interest  at  this  time  was  were  nearly  $is,ooo/x)o  and  in  183&  $25/100,000. 

in    conunerce,    and    her    leadinir   representative,  A  new  fiscal  problem  of  dealing  with  a  surplus 

Webster,  made  an  exhaustive  argument  in  behalf  was  thus  created;  many  schemes  were  projected, 

of  freedom  of  trade.    The  measure  became  law  diief  among  which  was  Clay's  proposition  that 

by  a  TOte  of  107  lo  93;  in  the  South  there  was  revenue   from   lands   be  distributed   among  the 

bdt  one  vote  in   favor  to  47  against.    During  several  States.    Any  plan  to  prevent  a  surplus 

the  next  10  years  the  tariff  question  occupied  a  by    lowering   customs    was    negatived    on    the 

large  place  m  congressional  debate  and  legis-  ground  that  the  tariff  question  has  been,  for  the 

latioD.    The  tariff  of  1824  fell  short  of  the  de-  time  being  at  least,  settled  by  the  Act  of  1833 

mand  of  woolen  manufacturers,  and  agitation  and  ought  not  to  be  reopened.    On  the  other 

for  a  revision  with  still  higher  rates  resulted  in  hand,  there  was  objection  to  the  distribution  of 

the  tariff  of  1828.    New  England  was  turning  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  on  the  ground  that 

more  and  more  to  protection,  and  Webster  under  public  lands  had  been  ceded  for  paying  off  the 

instructions  made  a  speech  declaring  that  through  Revolutionary  debt;  that  this  national  income 

the  encouragement  ot  the  Act  of  1&4  capital  had  could  not  in  fairness  he  given  to  States  which 

been  invested  which  needed  further  protection,  had  not  originally  shared  in  the  gift,  and  that 

The  woolen  tariff,  or  Tariff  of  Abominations  as  the   Constitution    required   all    revenues   to  be 

the  measure  was  frequently  termed,  aroused  the  appropriated  for  specific  objects.    Others  desired 

fiercest  controversy,  which  finally  led  to  nulli-  to  make  large  expenditures  for  internal  improve- 

fication  and  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833.    By  ments,  fortifications,  or  education.    It  was  im- 

this  latter  act  a  horizontal  reduction  of  duties,  possible  to  pass  a  distribution  bill,  but  the  same 

spreading  over  a  number  of  years,  was  made  and  end  was   reached  by  the  Act  of  23  June   1836, 

(or  a  while  the  tariff  question  yielded  in  impor-  providing   for    the    deposit   of   certam   surplus 

tance  to  other  political  issues.  funds  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  $37,000,000, 

A  persistent  attack  upon  the  United  States  with  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their 

Bank,   resulting  in    its  downfall    as  a   federal  respective  representation  in  Congress.    In  law 

institution,  began   in   1829.    President  Jackson  this  was  a  deposit  which  could  be  recalled,  but 

in  his  first  annual  message  in  1829  raised  the  it   was  practically   regarded  as   a   gift  to   the 

question   of   constitutionality,    and   doubted   the  States.     The  deposits  were  to  be  made  in  four 

value  of  the  Bank  in  establishing  a  sound  cur-  quarterly    installments    during    the    year    1837. 

rency.    In  its  place  he  suggested  an  institution  Before  the  deposit  was  completed,  the  country 

more   directly   under   the    management   of  the  was    involved    in    a    commercial    panic    which 

treasury  department  with  power  to  receive  both  made  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  pay 

public  and  private  deposits,  but  with  no  right  the  fourth  installment 

to  make  loans.     Jackson  undoubtedly  voiced  the  On  i  July  1836,  the  treasury  department  is- 

conviction  of  western  democracy,  that  the  affairs  sued  an  order  known  as  the  Specie  Circular,  re- 

of  the  government  should  be  divorced  from  pri-  quiring  all  land  agents  to  accept  only  specie  ia 
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payment  for  public  lands ;  as  local  bank  notes  had  was  unduly  expanded,  and  a  panic  occurred  In 
Men  previously  received,  and  specie  was  scarce  August  1857,  The  treasury  with  weakened  re- 
in the  West  where  sales  were  made,  speculative  sources  fell  into  embarrassment  and  was  obliged 
operations  based  upon  lard  were  sharply  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  meet  its  obligations. 
checked.  Eastern  banking  institutions  with  In  the  years  1858-60,  the  deficits  amounted  to 
western  connections  were  obliged   to  contract  $50,000,000. 

their  loans,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  heavy  trans-  During  the  period  1816-61,  the  United  States 

fer  of  funds,  in  accordance  with  the  deposit  act,  became  a  commercial  nation,  necessitating  new 

proved  a  severer  strain  than  many  banks  could  methods  of  customs  administration.    The  reg- 

siand.    The  evils  were  aggravated  by  commer-  ulations    affecting   the   appraisement   of   goods 

cial  failures  in  Europe,  decreasing  crops,  and  were  made  more  strict.    Credits  to  importers 

southern   speculation   in   cotton.     In   May   1837,  were    abolished,    and    in    its    place    a    system 

the   banks   throughout  the  country  suspended  of   warehousing  was  established.     Among  the 

specie  payments^  and  as  the  treasury  had  parted  later  secretaries   of  the  treasury,   Walker  and 

with  its  funds,  it  shared  in  the  distress  and  was  Guthrie  stand  out  pre-eminent,  the  first  for  his 

also   forced  to  suspend.    During  the   next   few  notablcreport  in  which  he  recommended  the  tariff 

years  treasury  notes  were  issued  amounting  to  of  1846,  and  the  second  for  his  development  of 

$47,000,000  of  whicji  one  third  were  reissues;  administrative  details.    See  also  UwrrEn  States 

and  between  i&ii   and   1843  there  were  three  — Finances  of  the  (1861-1903). 

long-term  loans.    With  the  exception  of  1839,  D.\vis  Rich  Dewev, 

there  was  a  series  of  annual  deficits  until  1844-  Massachusetis  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  failure  of  the  banks  to  protect  the  funds  32.  pnitei   States  —  Efforts    to    Settle    tlw 

of  the  government  led  President  Van  Buren  to  slavery  Question  in  the.    In  all  cooperative 

recommend  the  establishment  of  an  independmt  ^^^^^  ^f  j^e  North  and  South  to  settle  disputes 

treasury  system  by  which  the  government  might  ^^^^  ^^^         (he  preservation  of  both  slavery  and 

Uke  care  of  its  own  funds.     A  prolonged  dis-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^f  primary  consideration. 

Hute  wnhm  the  party  over  the  details  of  this  ^.^^  ^js  of  such  efforts  ire  found  in  the  com- 

plan,  as  wel    as  the  opposition  of  Whigs  who  i^^  ^f  the  ConsUtutional   Convention  of 

wished  to  esUbhsh  another  United  Stotes  Bank  ^g       ^                 important    agreements    then 

deferred  the  passage  o    the  mdependent  treasury  '  ^             ;j               (iT three  fifSa  of  the  slaves 

act  until  laio.    In  1841  the  Whigs  gained  the  ^^^^^/^^  ^^,„j,t^  in  determining  the  number  of 

rSr    al"6ti^t  oTe%a'cllu^fnf  ojpot  -^^-«»  l^TV^^f^^'^^nTif^lTZ 

tanks;  thispractice  continued  until  1846.  Whig  ha'^  been  formed  without  Ihem  and  partly  be- 
sSccesk  also  led  to  a  revision  of  the  tTriff  in  thi  ""^se.the  "Fathers'  thus  gave  the  stamp  of  ap- 
Act  of  1842  along  protectionist  lines.  Addi-  P^vd  to  compromising  dispiites  over  slavery. 
tional  reasSn  for  Tiigher  duties  was  found  in  1°'  the  sake  of  the  Union.  By  the  aidof  the 
the  embarassment  of  the  treasury  and  the  need  i*"!",  ^ft^'  advantage  the  South  m  1790,  bad 
of  increased  revenue.  In  1846  the  Democrats  but  three  lew  congressmen  than  the  North.  But 
regained  the  presidency  and  at  once  re-estab-  'a**  .  succeeding  census  showed  a  conMantty 
lisTied  the  independent  treasury  system  and  growingmajoiitym  the  Norths  favor  go  that  by 
enacted  a  new  tariff.  The  treasury  act  of  1846  1?20.  this  majority  amounted  to  43.  But  the 
provided  for  the  custody  of  public  funds  at  South  had  already  began  to  look  for  the  pro- 
mints,  custom  houses,  and  at  sub-treasuries  in  teclion  of  he/  interests  m  the  preservaHon  of  aa 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  It  also  provided  that  equilibrium  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
all  public  dues  should  be  made  either  in  specie  population  is  not  so  directly  represented. 
or  treasury  notes,  thus  excluding  bank  notes.  Of  the  original  13  States  seven  were  northern 
The  system  in  its  main  features'  has  remained  wd  six  southern.  During  the  admmist rations 
unchanged  to  the  present  time,  and  it  has  been  of  Washington  and  Adams,  Vermont,  Kentucky, 
successful  in  safeguarding  the  funds  of  the  gov-  and  Tennessee  were  admitted  and  established  an 
ernment.  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the 
The  tariff  of  1846  was  a  free  trade  tariff;  Senate.  The  admission  of  Ohio  (1802)  and 
specific  duties  were  abolished;  and  the  duties  Louisiana  (1812)  preserved  this  situation.  The 
were  so  rated  as  to  yield  the  largest  amount  of  addition  of  Indiana  {1816),  Mississippi  (i8ir), 
revenue.  Commercial  enterprise  was  again  at  Illinois  (1818),  and  Alabama  (1819)  still  kept 
a  high  level ;  railroad  construction  and  foreign  up  the  balance.  But  the  application  of  Missoun 
immigration  contributed  to  new  industrial  de-  for  permission  to  form  a  State  Constitution  m 
velopment ;  and  in  spite  of  the  temporary  inter-  1819  threatened  to  break  the  plan  of  alternate 
ruption  occasioned  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  admissions.  Besides,  slavery  seemed  to  be  tnak- 
treasury  entered  upon  another  long  period  of  ing  a  flank  movement  into  territory  which  might 
prosperity.  Customs  receipts  were  large-  the  be  looked  upon  as  geographically  belonging  to 
sales  from  public  lands  again  proved  fruitful;  the  North,' since  nearly  the  entire  eastern  line 
and  repeated  surpluses  made  it  possible  to  re-  of  Missouri  faced  the  free  State  of  Illinois.  TTie 
duce  the  debt,  until  in  1857  it  stood  at  $z3,8oo,oOO.  South's  need  of  Missouri  was  indeed  great,  for 
In  1857  another  reduction  in  tariff  rates  was  but  two  more  possible  slave  States  remained 
made  to  which  all  sections  of  the  country  gave  to  be  carved  out  of  Territories.  Congressman 
generous  support.  Railroad  construction,  how-  Talmadge  of  New  York  introduced  an  amend- 
ever,  had  been  carried  too  far  and  capital  for  ment  to  the  bill  permitting  Missouri  to  form  ■ 
the  moment  was  unprofitably  tied  up  in  on-  constitution,  which  precipitated  the  first  ^e»t 
nroductive  investment.     Bank  note  circulation  quarrel  over  slavery  between  the  two  sections, 
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und  whidi  Ihreatmed  the  existence  of  the  Union,  that  region  failed.  California  did  not  wait  long 
This  anwndntent  called  the  "Missouri  Limits-  on  Congress,  but  called  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion," provided  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  tion  whose  delegates  voted  unanimously  for  a 
taken  into  Missouri  and  that  slave  children  born  constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  The  people  of 
within  the  State  should  be  free  at  25  years  of  California  ratified  the  constitution  by  an  over- 
age. The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  whelming  majority.  Thus  circumstances,  beyond 
amended  bill,  after  warm  debates,  but  the  Senate  the  control  of  either  party  to  the  contest,  placed 
strnck  out  the  amendment  and  then  passed  the  California  beyond  the  reach  of  slavery.  In  the 
bill.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the  change  meantime  the  State  of  Texas  seemed  to  be  pre- 
and  the  measure  was  lost  for  the  time  being.  In  paring  to  enforce  her  claims  to  a  large  portion 
the  next  session  the  contest  was  renewed,  but  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico.  Anti-slavery  men 
was  given  a  new  turn  by  the  Senate  linking  the  opposed  the  demand  of  Texas  because  it  was 
bill  for  the  admission  of  !Maine,  which  the  House  expected  that  New  Mexico  would  follow  the 
had  already  passed,  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  example  of  California.  President  Taylor  recom- 
pcpple  of  Missouri  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  tnended  Congress  to  admit  California  immedi- 
The  Senate  passed  this  bill  with  the  proviso  ately  as  a  State  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  territory  the  people  of  New  Mexico  would  soon  follow  the 
north  of  36°  30',  but  twice  the  House  rejected  the  example  of  California  {1849).  The  radical  pro- 
bill  in  this  form.  A  committee  of  both  houses,  slavery  men  were  grievously  disappointed  over 
however,  agreed  upon  the  following  compromise:  this  attitude  of  President  Taylor  and  strongly 
(i)  liie  separation  and  passage  of  the  Maine  favored  first  putting  California  and  New  Mexico 
and  Missouri  bills;  (2)  The  prohibition  of  slav-  through  the  experience  of  territorial  government. 
ery  in  the  remainder  of  the  territory  of  the  Such  a  [ilan  would  have  given  slave  holders  time 
Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36°  30'-  Both  to  move  into  those  territories.  Slavery  had  not  yet 
houses  accepted  the  compromise  and  President  learned  that  in  the  race  for  population  it  could 
Monroe  signed  the  bill  (1820).  not  compete  with  freedom.  The  irritation  of  the 
But  the  quarrel  which  the  people  hoped  had  two  sections  was  now  so  great  that  men  again 
been  settled  was  suddenly  renewed  in  a  more  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Although 
violent  way  than  before.  The  constitution  pre-  Henry  Gay  had  retired  from  public  life  to  spend 
sented  by  Missouri  to  Congress  looked  toward  his  few  declining  years,  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
the  exclusion  of  both  mulattoes  and  free  negroes  lucky  without  a  dissenting  vote  re-elected  him 
from  the  State.  The  fiery  debates,  the  resolu-  to  his  old  place  in  the  Senate  hoping  that  the 
tions  from  State  legislatures  on  both  sides  of  spell  of  his  presence  and  the  power  of  his  elo- 
Ihe  question  which  had  already  been  presented  quence  might  once  more  restore  harmony  be- 
to  Congress,  and  the  widespread  discussion  in  the  tween  the  sections.  In  January  1850^  Clay  in- 
newspapers,  led  patriotic  men  to  fear  a  dissolu-  troduced  his  most  famous  compromise  bill.  The 
tion  of  the  Union.  Therefore,  Henry  Clay  at  following  were  its  main  features ;  (llThatCali- 
once  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  settle  the  new  diS'  fomia  be  admitted  as  a  free  State ;  (a)  That  the 
pute.  Although  the  House  rejected  the  report  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  be  organ- 
of  the  committee  of  13,  Clay  did  not  give  up,  but  feed  and  that  the  question  of  ^avery  be  left  for 
by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  personal  their  people  to  settle;  (3)  That  Texas  be  paid 
appeals  to  members,  he  finally  induced  the  House  %\ofloofioa  to  satisfy  her  claims  against  New 
to  pass  a  bill  to  admit  'Missouri  as  a  State  on  the  Mexico ;  (4)  That  the  slave  trade  be  abolished 
condition  thai  her  legislature  give  a  pledpe  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  {5)  That  a  tnore 
the  State  would  never  pass  a  law  excluding  the  efficient  fugitive  slave  law  be  passed.  The  de- 
citizens  of  any  other  Slate,  Missouri  gave  the  bates  over  these  measures  continiKd  into  Sep- 
pledge  and  was  admitted  (1821).  Three  im-  tember,  and  brought  out  the  most  splendid  airay 
portant  consequences  followed  from  the  Missouri  of  oratorical  talent  ever  seen  in  the  Senate. 
contest:  (i)  The  conviction  that  danger  to  the  Sthnulated  by  his  last  great  effort  for  the  Union, 
Union  could  force  a  compromise ;  (2)  That  Oay  seemed  to  gather  new  vigor,  was  onremit- 
Congress  accepted  the  South's  contention  against  ting  in  his  labors,  and  frequently  spoke  with  his 
placing  unusual  restrictions  upon  a  State  as  it  old  time  power.  ■When  he  rose  to  make  his  great 
enters  the  Union;  (3)  That  Congress  had  the  speech,  a  vast  concourse  which  filled  even  the 

?lwer   to    prohibit   slavery    in   the    Territories,  avenues   to   the    Senate,   greeted   him   with   tre- 

he  remote  effect  of'  thus  devoting  the  northern  ittendous    enthusiasm,   and    hung   in    breathless 

?art  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  free  labor  was  silence  upon  his  words.    When  he  had  finished, 

ar  reaching.  women  crowded  to  imprint  on  his  wan  cheek  the 

.    The  second  conflict  over  slavery  which  serl-  kiss   of  admiration   and   approval.     His   effort 

ously  menaced  the  Union  had  reference  to  terri-  kindled  afresh  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
tory  obtained  by  the  Mexican  War  (q.v.).    Anti-         The  hand  of  death  was  also  upon  the  mighty 

slavery  men  sought  to  exclude  slaveiy  from  such  Calhoun.    He  was  only  able  to  sit  in  his  place 

territory  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso    (q.v.)   while  and  listen  to  another  read  his  last  speech.    The 

pro-slavery  men   attempted   to   secure   their   in-  burden   of  his  address  may  be   summed   up  in 

terests  by  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Comoro-  three  propositions:    (l)   The  restoration  of  the 

mise  line  to  the   Pacific     Both  of  these  efforts  equilibrium  between   the  North  and   the  South 

failed,  but  the  discussions  in  and  out  of  Congress  by  an  equal  division  of  the  territory  and  by  an 

deepened     sectional     feeling.      Excitement     was  amendment    to    the    Constitution    in    order    to 

further  increased  by  events  in  California.     The  guarantee  the  equilibrium;   (2)    A  new  law  for 

discovery   of  gold  on   the   Sacramento    (1848)  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  cessation 

drew  a  large,  hardy,  but  reckless  population  from  of    anti-slavery    agitation ;    (3)    The    peaceful 

all  quarters.    The  disorder  which  resulted,  made  secession  of  the  slave  States  from  the  Union,  if 

organized  government  an  immediate  necessity,  the  above  propositions   are  rejected.    Calhoun 

but  a  bil'  to  establish  territorial  government  for  was  asking  for  an   impossible  Unioa  and  aft 
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impossible  secession.    The  other  member  of  the  amended  so  as  to  specify  that  fact.    The  reason 

great  trio,  Daniel  Webster,  had  been  silent  thus  given  was  that  the  compromise  of  iSao  was  not 

far,  and  no  man,  probably,  knew  what  he  would  in  harmony  with  that  part  of  the  Compromise  of 

say,  least  of  all  his  New  England  supporters.  On  igjo  which  left  the  question  of  slavery  to  the 

7  March  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  m  a  speech  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.    A  flame  of  rt- 

■For  the  Constitution  and  the  Union."    He  made  scntment  spread  over  the  North.     Since  the  South 

an  appeal  for  conciliation,  and  condemned  agita-  had  not  demanded  the  measure,  it  appeared  that 

tion    whether   by    Northern   or    Southern   mea  Douglas  was  gratuitously  presenting  to  sUvery 

But  he  seemed  to  lay  the  greater  blame  for  the  what  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  free  soil, 

distracted   state   of   public   opinion   upon  anti-  and  that,  too,  by  the  repeal  of  a  compromise 

slavery  men.     For  this  unexpected  position  they  venerated  on  account  of  its  age      In  spite  of  in- 

roundly  denounced  Webster,  and  his  popularity  tense  opposition  in  Congress  and  the  fierce  de- 

m  the  North  began  to  wane.    Clay  and  Webster  nuncialions  heaped  upon  the  measure  by  pulpit 

were  of  the  past  and  had  spoken  for  the  past  ^nd  press,  it  became  a  law  and  compromise  was 

But  the  men  of  the  future  were  m  the   Senate  g,   ^^   ^nd.     Douglas   lost   in   popularity   at   the 

also :  Seward,  Chase,  Douglas,  and  Davis.  There  jjorth.    He  was  burned  in  effigy  in  many  places, 

was  less  of  compromise  in  these  men.     Seward,  ^„^  ^^^  ^^n  howled  down  in  his  own  city  of 

m  particular    aroused  criticism  by  declaring;  m  Chicago    while    trying    to    justify    his    conduct. 

favor  of  a  "higher  lawMhan  the  Constitution,  ^he  race  for  Kansas  l^gan  before  the  bill  became 

™,^?.r?Jl  .?„V^r^Z  ™;«^^  «   law,   and   soon   free   State   settlers   and   stave 

^a^'to^ysr  in  spt  o°fXXrts"oi  f^^: «';.!-  rTwrtiSiarJ^ir^mr]' 

Qay  and  his  supporters,  Congress  refused  to  P"^  i''^^*'"',  r  "rntorial  governments, 
acc^t  the  bill  as  a  who  e.  But  after  Taylor's  '*°  delegates  to  Congress,  two  constitutions. 
deatt,  President  Fiilmore  gave  his  influence  in  ='."''  ='™'^'*  collisions  followed  m  rapid  succes- 
favor  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bill,  for,  J'O""  ^^  «"»^  necessary  to  call  m  Federa  troops 
although  no  majority  could  be  found  for  the  *°  Preserve  order  'Q  I^nsas  The  doc  nne  of 
measures  as  one  bill.  Congress  gave  tnajorities  popular  sovereignty  had  failed  in  application, 
to  the  separate  parts.  The  Whig  party  was  dead  and  in  its  stead  a 
The  people  of  the  countiy  seemed  ready  to  powerful  ant i  slavery  party,  the  Republican  had 
accept  the  main  features  of  the  agreement  and  3"^="-  Even  the  Democrats  who  remained  loyal 
special  efforts  were  made  to  impress  upon  the  '»  t^^  P^"^  were  divided  on  the  question  whether 
people  the  necessity  and  faiiness  of  the  result  a  fair  test  of  popular  sovereignty  had  been  made 
Union  meetings  were  held  at  which  Whigs  and  °^  "»'■  Douglas  and  his  followers  m  the  North 
Democrats  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  the  declared  that  the  pro-slavery  constitution  of 
compromise  as  a  final  and  fair  adjustment  of  the  Kansas  had  not  been  fairly  ratified  by  the  people 
slavery  quesHon-  Although  these  efforts  seemed  "*  Kansas.  President  Buchanan  and  his  sup- 
somewhat  artificial,  the  result  was  a  lull  in  agita-  porters  asserted  that  the  test  was  fair  and  that 
tion.  The  two  old  parties  in  1852,  in  national  Kansas  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  SUte. 
conventions  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the  While  the  contest  over  Kansas  was  raging 
Compromise.  Pierce  was  overwhelmingly  elected  «nd  threatening  to  involve  the  country  in  war,  an 
President  and  was  known  to  be  a  warm  supporter  entirely  new  method  of  solving  the  problem  was 
of  the  Compromise.  With  these  happy  omens,  tried.  It  was  planned  to  take  slavery  completely 
politicians  began  to  speak  of  a  'second  era  of  out  of  politics  by  means  of  a  Suoreme  Court 
good  feeling."  One  feature  of  the  Compio-  decision.  The  case  of  Dred  Scott  (q.v.)  offered 
mite,  however,  threatened  to  disturb  the  prom-  the  opportunity.  Dred  Scott  had  sued  for  bis 
ised  peace.  The  provisions  of  the  law  for  freedom  on  the  ground  that  having  resided  in  a 
the  rendition  of  the  fugitive  slaves  were  free  State  he  could  not  be  held  in  slavery  on 
cxasperatingly  severe.  The  fugitive  was  de-  return  to  a  slave  State.  The  decision  contained 
nied  the  ri^t  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  and  two  points  of  historical  importance.  The  first 
was  refused  the  use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  denied  that  the  negro  was  entitled  to  the  natural 
Anj'  citizen  could  be  summoned  to  aid  in  cap-  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
tunng  and  returning  the  fugitive  and  could  be  pendence  and  the  second  asserted  that  neither 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  aiding  him  to  escape.  Congress  nor  the  Territorial  legislature  could 
Slaveholders,  who  had  lost  many  slaves  through  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  The  South 
theoperation  of  theUndergroundRailroad  (q.vj,  rejoiced  over  the  decision,  but  public  sentiment 
put  the  new  law  into  vigorous  operation.  One  at  the  North  refused  to  accept  its  conclusion  be- 
result  was  a  number  of  "rescue  mobs.'  The  cause  it  not  only  refused  to  the  negro  his  nat- 
most  famous  were  the  rescue  of  the  slave  Shad-  oral  rights  as  a  man,  but  in  effect  asserted  that 
rach  in  Boston  by  s  crowd  of  his  own  color,  and  Douglas'  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty  and 
the  rescue  of  the  slave  Jerry  in  Syracuse,  by  the  Republican  free  soil  principles  were  opposed 
citizen*  led  by  Gerrit  Smith  and  Samuel  J.  May.  to  the  Constitution.  Instead  of  taking  slavery 
If  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  failed  out  of  politics,  this  decision  drove  the  question 
to  renew  the  controversy  with  its  old  time  in  so  deep  that  the  country  was  hastened  rapidly 
bitterness   the   introduction  of   the   Kansas-Ne-  toward   the   crisis. 

braska  Bill  (q.v.)  (1854)  byStephen  A.  Douglas,         The    Lin  coin -Douglas   joint   debates    (1858) 

senator   from   Illinois,  more   than   accomplished  so   widened   the   breach   between   northern   and 

this  result.    This  measure  was  intended  to  settle  southern  Democrats  that  the  national  convention 


the  slavery  question  by  turning  it  over  to  the  of  the  party  in  Charleston  in  i860  witnessed  its 

people  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  complete    disruption.    The    southern    delegates 

to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  would  utterly    repudiated   Douglas    and   popular   sov- 

have  slavery  or  not.    This  bill  involved  the  re-  ereignty,  the  only  man  and  the  only  principle  on 

ftai    of    tbe   Missouri    Compromise    and    was  which  die  northern  winft  of  the  party  could 
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^duct  a  campaign  with  any  show  of  success.  Henry  CUy.  Although  the  OMmntttee  of  Thir- 
Pour  parties  were  in  the  field  and  the  Rcpub-  teen  accomplished  but  little,  Crittenden  pre- 
licans  with  Lincoln,  won.  During  the  fall  and  sented  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  six  amend- 
winter  following,  seven  Southern  States  seceded  menta  to  the  Constitution;  (i)  That  in  all  the 
from  the  Union.  They  had  done  what  had  been  Territories  north  of  36°  30'  slavery  should  be 
direatened  for  several  years.  The  North  had  prohibited,  in  those  south  of  that  line  slavery 
not  believed  the  threats  and  was  alarmed  at  the  should  be  protected;  (a)  That  Congress  shall 
result.  The  Union  of  the  Fathers  was  in  danger  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places  where 
of  annihilation.  "What  could  be  done  to  save  Congress  has  jurisdiction;  (3)  That  Congress 
it?*  was  a  question  asked  by  thoosands  of  per-  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
sons.  Nothmg  decisive  could  be  done.  An  old  District  of  Columbia  or  prevent  Federal  of!icer» 
administration  and  a  timid  President  were  pass-  from  takiiur  their  slaves  into  the  District;  (5) 
ingout  The  new  President  and  an  untried  ad-  That  the  United  States  shall  indemnify  slave- 
ministration  had  not  yet  assumed  responsibility,  holders  for  loss  of  slaves  through  failure  of 
In  such  a  period  how  naturally  men  turned  to  officers  caused  by  violence  or  intimida- 
compromises  in  order  to  insure  the  return  of  the  tion ;  (6)  That  no  future  amendment  shall 
seceded  States  and  to  prevent  others  from  with-  destroy  the  preceding  amendments  or  give  Coo- 
drawing.  gress  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any 
President  Buchanan  in  his  message  to  Con-  State  whose  laws  permit  slavery.  Petitions  from 
gress  declared  that  concessions  to  the  South  were  all  parts  of  the  North  prayed  for  the  acceptation 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Union.  Both  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise.  Although  peti- 
houses  entered  on  the  work  of  conciliation  by  tions  came  in  from  the  South,  and  although  the 
carefully  awointing  committees.  The  Senates  compromise  was  almost  entirely  in  the  interest 
committee  of  13  was  made  up  of  six  Republicans  of  slavery,  it  was  defeated  by  six  southern  sen- 
and  six  Democrats.  A  seventh  member  was  ators  refusing  to  vote.  Three  days  after  this 
the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  defeat,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  invited  the 
a  non-partisan.  The  House  committee  of  33  other  States  to  send  commissioners  to  Washing- 
was  made  ui>  in  the  same  careful  way.  The  ton  to  'adjust  the  present  unhappy  controver- 
Senate  committee  soon  fell  into  hopeless  dis-  sies  .  .  .  50  as  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the 
agreement  and  accomplished  nothing.  The  slavebolding  States  adequate  guarantees  for 
House  committee  worked  under  great  disad-  the  security  of  their  rights.'  All  the  States  sent 
vantages.  Two  southern  members  refused  to  commissioners  except  five  free  and  eight  slave 
serve,  and  after  the  events  at  Fort  Sumter  others  States.  Ex-President  John  Tyler  was  elected 
left  the  committee.  More  than  40  propositions  chairman.  From  4  to  37  FeWuary  the  "Peace 
and  plans  were  submitted.  Some  were  wise  Convention"  as  it  was  called,  discussed  propo- 
and  some  were  foolish.  Some  proposed  that  no  sitions  for  conciliation.  It  finally  recommended 
changes  be  made  in  cither  the  laws  or  in  the  to  Congress  the  amendment  of  the  Constitutioa 
Constitution  respecting  slavery.  Others  proposed  very  much  after  the  plan  of  Senator  Crittenden, 
changes  which  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  But  the  Confederacy  was  already  organized, 
very  foundations  of  the  governmeuL  The  report  Federal  forts  had  been  seiied,  and  Linux's 
of  the  committee,  however,  recommended  a  num-  administration  was  about  to  enter  upon  its  duties, 
her  of  far-reaching  concessions :  (i)  The  repeal  The  situatitm  had  moved  beyond  the  point  of 


ordlPersonarLiber^Ws'by  which  States  had    Compromise.    Men  were  no  longer  willing  t 
,.,,■-       .       .      .    J.11 —  :-  -i-g  footsteps  of  the  «Father8,»  an 


hindered  ttie  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law;  follow  in  the  i  , 

(2)  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit-  Congress  gave  little  or  no  heed  to  the  work  of 
ing  future  amendments,  interfering  with  slavery,  the  Peace  Congress.  See  Unitd  Statss  — 
which  were  not  proposed  by  slave  States;  (3)  Slavkviw  the.  w.  H.  Macs^ 
Immediate  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  slave  Professor  of  History,  Syracuse  Untvertity. 
State;  {4)  The  trial  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  33.  Daited  States  —  Causes  of  the  CivU  War 
States  from  which  they  escaped.  No  less  than  j^  flje.  The  Civil  War  was  the  culmination 
seven  mmonty  reports  from  members  of  the  ^i  the  development  of  conflicting  interests  and 
committee  were  presented  to  the  House.  The  feelings  between  the  slave  and  the  free  States, 
report  was  finally  adopted,  after  fruitless  di»-  Slavery  in  colonial  days,  aided  by  favoring 
cussion,  but  too  fate  to  check  the  tide  of  seces-  physical  conditions,  obtained  a  deeper  hold  in 
sion.  It  probably  convinced  the  Border  Slave  the  South  than  it  did  in  the  North.  The  in- 
states that  they  were  safe  within  the  Union,  vention  of  the  cotton  gin  increased  that  hold 
The  impression  made  by  the  southern  members  in  many  ways,  and  hastened  the  growth  of  in- 
on  the  Border  State  men  was  not  so  favorable,  dustrial  and  social  differences  between  the  two 
^rticularly  because  they  refused  to  accept  the  sets  of  States.  The  North,  with  its  free  labor, 
simple  statement  'that  peaceful  acquiescence  in  was  able  to  respond  to  the  industrial  revolution 
the  election  of  a  President,  constitutionally  ac-  which  found  its  origin  in  certain  great  mechan- 
complished,  was  the  paramount  duty  of  every  jcal  inventions,  including  the  application  of 
good  citizen.*  The  House  modified  and  passed  steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  manufacture  of 
the  amendment  so  that  no  future  amendment  iron,  and  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  Northern 
might  be  made  granting  Congress  power  to  in-  industry  became  rapidly  diversified  and  north- 
terfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  any  em  population  grew  with  great  rapidity  and 
State.  The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment  by  built  up  great  centres  of  production.  The  South, 
the  requisite  two  thirds  vote.  Eight  Republican  with  its  slave  labor,  did  not.  or  could  not,  take 
senators  voted  in  its  favor.  But  two  States  advantage  of  the  new  industrial  forces,  but 
ratified  it,  Ohio  and  Maryland,  one  free  State  pursued  the  older,  and  quieter  ways  of  plantation 
and  one  slave  State.  The  most  famous  advocate  life.  Her  occupations  did  not  increase  greatly 
of  compromise  was  the  venerable  Senator  John  in  number  or  change  in  character  and  her  pop- 
t,    Crittenden   of  Kentucky,   the    successor   of  ulation  remained,  as  formerly,  largely  agriculi 
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tural.  The  tneaning  of  two  such  contrasting 
industrial  and  social  conditions  was  not  dearly 
seen  at  first.  It  toolt  the  tariff  policy  from 
1816  to  i8a8  to  show  that  these  contrasting  in- 
terests were  becoming  conflicting  interests.  The 
adoption  of  a  distinctly  protective  policy  caused 
commercial  New  England  to  enter  upon  an  era 
of  manufacturing,  although  her  capital  had  been 
largely  in  the  carrying  trade.  Tliis  same  pohcy, 
after  8  or  10  years,  convinced  Southern  leaders 
that  their  hopes  of  the  South'a  profiting  by  the 
tariff  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hence, 
in  defense  of  their  section  and  the  interests  built 
upon  its  system  of  slave  labor,  these  leaders 
generally  united  in  opposition  to  the  tariff.  But 
how  could  the  South  successfully  oppose  pro- 
tection while  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  while  not  able  to  carry 
Kentucky,  I^uisiana,  and  possibly  other  slave 
Stales  against  the  tariff? 

Southern  leaders  soon  began  to  pronounce 
the  tariff  unconstitutional,  but  as  neither  Con~ 
gress  nor  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  held,  this 
sort  of  opposition  was  not  very  successful.  But 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  went  further 
and  declared  that  according  to  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions,  the  final  appeal  of  the 
slave  States  should  be  to  the  right  of  nullifica- 
tion by  which,  according  to  his  view,  any  sov- 
ereign State  might  refuse  to  obey  any  law 
of  Congress  which  the  State  deemed  nnccxisti- 
tutlonal.  The  princi_ples  of  the  Kentucky  and 
the  Virginia  Resolutions  (q.v.)  had  been  agaJn 
«nd  again  asserted  by  the  New  Elngland  Slates 
during  the  War  of  1812.  James  Madison,  tiie 
anthor  of  the  Vii^nia  Resolutions,  denied  Cal- 
houn's interpretation  of  them,  and  the  other 
slave  Stales  refused  to  follow  South  Carolina 
into  nullification  in  1833.  They  did,  however, 
accept  more  and  more  the  States  Rights  view 
of  tne  Constitution,  as  a  means  of  shielding 
their  peculiar  interests.  Every  additional  con- 
thct  between  the  two  sections  only  intensified 
the  Sonth's  view  of  this  political  doctrine,  and 
in  the  end  stood  to  the  seceding  States  as  the 
constitutional  justification  of  secession.  With 
little  exception,  during  this  same  period,  the 
North  was  moving  ^ust  as  certainly  further  and 
furtJier  from  the  views  of  tlie  Hartford  Con- 
vention and  more  and  more  toward  the  national- 
istic view  of  the  Constitution.  The  doctrines  as- 
serted by  Webster  and  Hayne  in  the  great  debate 
were  typical  of  the  position  of  the  two  sections. 
The  two  sections,  therefore,  were  not  only  de- 
veloping interests  more  or  less  antagonistic,  but 
were  developing  views  of  the  Corjstitution  best 
suited  to  the  defense  of  their  respective  interests. 

During  Andrew  Jackson's  administration  the 
consciousness  of  hostile  sectional  interests  was 
deepened  by  other  events  besides  the  tariff  con- 
troversy. Again  and  again  in  the  'South  Caro- 
lina Exposition,'  and  m  other  papers  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  nullification,  Calhoun 
set  forth  the  idea  of  permanent  industrial  and 
social  differences  between  the  two  sections. 
The  attack  by  the  abolitionists  upon  slavery  as 
morally  wrong,  and  the  reply  of  the  slaveholders 
in  demanding  the  suppression  of  anti-slavery 
agitation,  by  denying  the  right  of  petition  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  greatly  strengthened  the 
idea  that  the  two  sections  possessed  conirasting 
and  conflicting  interests.  The  natural  conse- 
-jtience  was  tlie  rise  of  antagonistic  feeling  be- 
tween the  slave  and  free  States.    The  growth  of 


hostile  feeling  went  rapidly  forward  during  the 
contests  over  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  over 
the  Mexican  War.  Southern  leaders  declared 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  territoty  for  slavery 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Senate  and  give  fresh  soil  and  a  wider 
area  for  slavery.  The  anti-slavery  men  declared 
that,  for  these  very  reasons,  no  such  territory 
should  be  acquired.  Both  parties  began  to 
threaten  the  Union.  In  1844  the  Legislature  of 
Massachifflctts  passed  a  resolution,  mtroduced 
by  Charles*rancis  Adams,  which  referred  to 
the  Constilutido  as  a  'compact'  and  asserted 
that  annexation  >K3s  an  undelegated  power  to 
which  MassaehusetWyouW  "o*  submit  South- 
em  declarations  of  Jtepl'^ng  the  Umon,  if 
slavery  should  be  estcludeJhfco™  ««  Tcmtones, 
were  even  more  emirfiatic.   ^*V,  ^  _. .  , 

The  year  1844  witnessed  anofiC*''  went  which 
revealed  the  widening  difference  «Sl*[f*"  thetwo 
sections.  After  an  exciting  contest«y,^^  slavery 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sflL'*  >"!'>.  » 
northern  and  southern  branch.  ThisV°'^'"°'^ 
made  it  easier  for  both  parties  to  obtain  T| 
ligious  sanction  and  religious  condem 
their  work.    This  situation  added  gre 

bitterness  of  the  strife.    The  feeling  b 

pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  elements  h 
BO  jironounced  in  the  next  few  years  that  b 
Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  President!^  c 
paign  of  1B48,  refused  to  make  any  defi  .  _ 
statement  on  the  slavery  question.  The  anti-  , 
slavery  Whigs  resented  this  noncommittal  ijosi- 
tioa  of  their  party  and  many  of  them  joined 
in  the  formation,  of  the  Free  Soil  partv  which 
pledged  itself  to  c^tpose  the  extension  ot  slavery 
to  the  Territories.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
party  declared  that  Congress  was  powerless  over 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  The 
election  of  1848  revealed  a  further  tendency 
toward  sectionalization  among  the  voters  of  the 
two  old  parties,  Because  General  Taylor,  the 
Whig  candidate,  was  a  Southern  slaveholder 
he  received  a  much  larger  vote  in  the  South, 
where  the  great  strength  of  the  Democrats 
usually  lay;  while  Cass,  the  Northern  Democrat, 
received  somewhat  similar  support  in  the  North, 
though  not  so  striking  on  account  of  the  Van 
Buren  defection.  For  the  next  two  years  the 
gulf  of  sectionalization  greatly  widened. 

The  specific  cause  of  contention  was  the  ijues- 
tion  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  territory 
obtained  by  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  South 
felt  that  slavery  must  go  into  the  new  lands, 
□ot  only  because  that  section  needed  the  new 
region  to  add  to  her  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  hut,  also,  because  the  region  was 
acquired  largely  through  her  own  efforts.  The 
North  was  hecoming  more  and  more  outspoken 
in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  new  region  obtained  from  Mexico.  Nearly 
every  northern  legislature  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  legislature  of 
Virginia  resolved  that  if  this  principle  be  carried 
out  the  people  of  Virginia  must  either  submit  to 
•aggression  and  outrage'  or  resist  'at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  the  last  extremity*  Public  meet- 
ings in  several  Southern  cities  approved  the 
strong  words  of  Virginia.  Although  the  number 
in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  South  and  grew  bolder  in  as- 
serting their  views,  the  great  mass  of  people    

were  yet  tme  to  the  Union.  "'~' 
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When,  therefore,  Henry  Clay,  by  the  unani-  taking  opposite  sides.  Hence,  the  decision  in  the 
mous  vote  of  the  legislature  of  Kentuclcy,  was  Dred  Scott  case  (q.v.)  was  hailed  as  the  means 
called  from  retirement  and  sent  back  to  the  of  settling  the  dispute  over  Kansas  by  taking  the 
Senate  to  restore  harmony  and  to  strengthen  question  out  of  politics  entirely.  Qiief  Justice 
the  weakening  bonds  of  union  his  efforts  met  Taney,  in  rendering  this  decision,  declared  that, 
"with  sympathy  and  support  on  the  part  of  the  according  to  the  Constitution,  neither  Con- 
masses  of  the  two  sections.  By  the  compro-  gress  nor  the  legislature  of  a  Territory  could  _ex- 
mise  of  1850,  tiie  admission  of  California  as  elude  slavery  from  the  Territory.  The  decision, 
a  free  State  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  in  effect,  placed  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sov- 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  bal-  ereignty  and  the  Republican  parly  under  the 
anced  by  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas  ban  of  being  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  The 
and  by  a  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  *Union*  question  was  not  taken  out  of  politics,  for 
meetings  were  held  in  various  places  to  bring  while  the  South  applauded,  the  North  de- 
pablic  opinion  into  hearty  accord  with  the  com-  nounced,  the  decision.  Even  Northern  Demo- 
promise.  Nevertheless  there  were  men  in  both  crats  wavered  in  its  support;  for  of  what  use 
sections  who  had  little  or  no  faith  in  the  mea-  was  Popular  Sovereignty,  the  doctrine  of  their 
sure  as  a  means  of  allaying  the  hostile  sec-  favorite,  Senator  Douglas?  The  clearer  this 
tional  feeling.  The  greatest  argument  of  the  questioti  became  the  more  uncertain  became  the 
South  in  support  of  the  compromise  was  the  question:  Can  the  Democratic  party  be  held  to- 
greatest  argument  of  the  North  against  the  com~  gether  in  support  of  the  slaveholders'  view  7  The 
promise — the  Fugitive  Slave  Law    (q<v.).  Lincoln-Douglas  joint  debates,  in  1S58,  settled 

The  drastic  provisions  of  this  law  and  the  that  question  in  the  negative.  Lincoln  forced 
new  zeal  for  its  enforcement  caused  a  wider  Douglas  to  admit  that  he  believed  that  a  Terri- 
devclopment  of  the  •Underground  Railroad*  tofy  could  exclude  slavery  from  the  limits  in 
<q.Y.).  But  to  hinder  further  the  return  of  the  apite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Douglas  took 
fugitive  to  his  master,  some  of  the  northern  this  stand  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Demo- 
States  b^an  to  pass  Personal  Liberty  La.w3.  crats  of  Illinois  and  of  the  North.  But  Southern 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (q.v,),  and  the  con-  leaders  watched  the  debate  with  deep  interest 
sequent  contest  for  Kansas,  led  the  majority  of  and  were  mortally  offended  at  this  position  01 
northern  States  to  nullify,  as  far  as  possible,  Douglas,  They  immediately  began  to  take  steps 
the  execution  of  the  Fiiitive  Slave  Law  by  to  'read  him  out  of  the  party^  But  Douglas 
means  of  some  such  legislation  as  the  Personal  went  into  the  national  Democratic  Convention  at 
Liberty  Laws.  This  ledslation  vras  cited  by  Charlestonin  i86owith  a  majorityof  delegates  in 
more  than  one  seceding  State,  in  i860  and  1861,  his  favor.  They  stood  faithfully  by  him  and  voted 
in  justification  of  secession.  Immediately,  how-  down  the  platform  of  the  southern  wing  of  the 
ever,  the  South  became  more  and  more  irritoted  party.  Southern  delegations,  one  after  another, 
because,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  North-  withdrew  from  the  convention,  and  the  party  of 
ern  men,  so  few  fugitives  were  returned,  while  Jefferson  and  Jackson  was  broken  m  two. 
tiic  North  became  more  and  more  irritated  be-  Later,  in  convention  at  Baltimore,  no  compro- 
cause,  by  the  aid  of  Northern  men,  so  many  mise  could  be  reached,  and  both  factions  nonu- 
fugitives  were  returned.  It  is  instructive  to  note  nated  presidential  candidates.  With  the  Re^ub- 
that  the  people  of  the  extreme  Southern  States,  lican  party,  there  were  thus  three  sectional 
■who  lost  few  or  no  slaves,  and  the  people  of  parties  in  the  field.  How  completely  the  people 
the  extreme  Northern  States,  who  knew  least  were  imbued  with  sectional  feelings  may  be 
about  slavery,  were  the  loudest  in  talk  and  most  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  one  party  — the 
radical  in  action.  Constitutional  Union  —  which  professed  to  be  a 

The  growth  of  political  association  and  inter-  national  party  and  urged  the  putting  away  of 
est  whi(£  bound  parties  together  had  done  much  sectional  questions  received  only  80,000  votes  in 
to  strengthen  the  Union.  But  the  excitement  the  Nortt  Douglas  obtained  about  1,300,000 
aroused  By  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  votes,  but  only  163,000  from,  the  slave  Slates. 
Bill  and  the  bitter  conflict  for  the  possession  of  Lincoln  received  but  36,000  of  his  1,800,000  votes 
Kansas  destroyed  the  Whig  party,  and  dealt  the  from  the  South.  The  strong  ties  of  political  as- 
Democratic  party  a  severe  blow.  Southern  Whigs  sociation  were  breaking  under  the  strain  of  sec- 
went  over  to  the  Democrats,  while  Northern  tional  hostility,  and  it  seemed  that  the  only 
Whigs  joined  with  anti-slavery  Democrats  and  thing  wanting  was  some  overt  and  formal  act  to 
Free  Soil  men  in  forming  a  new  anti-slavery  certify    to    the    division    In    sentiment    which 


party,  the  Republican,  a  purely  sectional  party,  already  existed.  When,  however,  South  Caro- 
The  break-up  of  the  Whig  party  left  an  inherit-  lina  took  the  leap,  after  Lincoln's  election,  — -* 
ance  of  suspicion  and  ill-wiu  that  boded  nothing    six   other    States    followed   her   example. 


but  evil.  when  it  became  apparent  that  secession  meant 
The  election  of  1856  resulted  in  a  victory  for  a  conflict  of  arms,  then  those  deeper  and  more 
the  Democrats,  but  the  Republicans  carried  all  fundamental  interests  than  party  politics  began 
the  Northern  States  hut  four.  The  falling  off  to  assert  themselves.  The  conservative  forces 
in  the  Northern  Democratic  vote  was  as  omi-  bora  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  of  the  hopes 
nous  as  the  disappearance  of  the  Whig  party,  of  the  future  began  to  call  out  for  concession  and 
Would,  therefore,  the  oldest  party  jn  our  histoty  compromise.  During  the  winter  of  1S60-1861 
also  break  in  two  along  sectional  lines,  and  Congress,  under  jiressure  of  the  conservative  in- 
former political  friends  be  turned  into  enemies?  terests  and  patriotic  feelings  made  vigorous 
Sudi  an  event,  many  believed,  would  indeed  efforts  to  allay  the  demon  of  sectionalism.  The 
Iiasten  the  disintegration  of  the  Union.  Peace  Convention  (q.v.)  which  met  in  Washing- 
It  was  probably  clear  to  the  great  leaders  ton  in  February  i85i,  also  endeavored  to  aid  m 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  if  the  struggle  in  restoring  harmony.  But  the  movement  of  events 
Kansas  should  go  on  much  longer,  nothing  could  was  too  rapid.  Lincoln  was  in  the  Presidency  but  a 
prevent  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  from  few  weeks  before  Sumter  fell,  and  the  two  sec- 
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tions  were   at   war.     It  is  of  little  consequence  Whether  secession  was  a  reserved  right  of  the 

which  of  the  parties   struck  the  first  hlow,  for  original   members  of  the  Union   is  the  first  in- 

there   seemed   nowhere   any   power  or   influence  quiry   that   arises.     From   the   reasoning  of   the 

strong  enough  to  long  prevent  sectional  animos-  founders  of  the  national  Constitution  during  the 

ity  from  bursting  into  flame.  decades    of    fierce    political    controversy    which 

The  causes  of  the  war,  or  rather  of  secession,  followed    the  inauguration   of  the   government 

as    viewed    by   the    South    Carolina    Secession  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  such  right  was 

Convention    are    here    briefly    epitomized:     (i)  considered    as    still    residing    with    the    States, 

The  American  Revolution  established  the  right  though   Madison   gives   strong  grounds   for   the 

of  a  State  to  govern   itself  and  the  right  of  a  contrary  opinion  in  the  writings  of  his  early  as 

people  to  abolish   a  government,  and   that  each  ^gH  g^  ^is  later  life.     As  to  whether  this  right 

colony  became  a   free,  sovereign,  and  mdepend-  „as  reserved  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  to- 

ent    State.     (2)     That    the    Constitution    is    a  day  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  among  his- 

cpmpact  and  was  agreed  to  by  sovereign  States,  torical    scholars.      That    the    States    conferred 

Since  the  obligation  established  by  a  compact  is  whatever  authority  the  Federal  government  had 

mntual.  Its  violation  by  a  single  party  to  the  con-  and  that  this  central  authority  was  strictly  and 

tract  releases  the  others.     (3)  We  assert  that  14  specifically   limited   are   propositions   no   longer 

States    have   refused    for   years   to    fulfill    their  seriously   disputed. 

constitutional  obligations  by  hindering  the   re-         The  threat  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1798 

turn  of  fugitive  slaves      (4)  'These  States  have  to   prevent    the    enforcement   of   the   alien    aa<l 

assumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  pro-  sedi,ion    laws    (q.v.)    within  their  boundaries; 

pnety   of   our    domestic   institutions"    and   have  the  public  declaration  on  the  floor  of  Congress 

denounced  as   sinful     he  insfitution   of  slavery,  (,y   leaders   of   New   England   publi  "   *        ' 

(5)  They  have  permitted  societies  to  disturb  the  X_  ^  ,g„  (hat  the  commercial 
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^^A  .■^^;.-  ,...1-  ■„..      "    ;■   ""   ">"«*   t-l""'     'W7  »   lo"   that  the  commercial  States  would 
r±T'V"'^'^^'rT":.  i'll^'Z    be   justified   in  _secedi.„g_  from   the   Union;   and 


r;e.;'Tnd':hrh\''^^e=^llre'dTh^^^  '"^r",^  -'^t'"^  °*  the  Hartford 

■  endure  permanently  half  s!i  "     '"'«"•"'">"•="'"  ~»v,  ,nrf  rT,«n. 


1  1814  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  resisting 


half  free.    This  analysis  of  the  causes  as  slated  J!'^  national  authority  would  all  seem  to  estab- 

by  the  first  State  to  secede  shows  that  the  irri-  '',='!   *''=  ,?■*'"'   that   the   right   of  secession  was 

fating  and  real  cause  was  the  question  of  slavery  claimed   by   each   of  the   two   great   sections   of 

and  that  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  was  the  Union.    Tl.ese  incidents  are  of  further  ira- 

used  as  a  justification  of  the  act  of  secession.  portance  because  they  occurred  within  the  life- 

Finally   it  may  be  said   that  another  cause  titae  of  many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 

which  hastened  the  sectionaliiation  of  opinion  and  because  many  of  these  "framers"  publicly 

and  interests  was  the  very  great  ignorance  of  espoused  the  views  thus  enunciated. 

the  two  sections  of  each  other.     The  main  lines  The   Supreme    Court   of   the   United   States, 

of  migration,  travel,  and  commerce  were  east  and  however,  began  about  1810  to  expound  the  Con- 

wcst  instead  of  north  and  south.    This  situation  stitution    in    a    spirit    of    healthy    nationalism, 

promoted    ignorance,    and    ignorance    promoted  Chief  Justice   Marshall   repeatedly  affirmed   the 

suspicion   and    hate.     The   result   was    that   the  doctrine   that   the  central   government   was  that 

people  of  the  extreme  North  and  of  the  extreme  ^f   ^   nation   and   that  the   rights   of  the  States 

South  had  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  „,„,(  i^  subordinated  to  the  requirements  o' 

characters,   manners,   and   views   of  the   other.  ....         —  .          .     . 


_  .  _.-■      r        .  ,-  .  enlightened    national    policy.     This    attitude   of 

From   these  portions  of  each  sec  ion   came  the  j,,e  court  was  vigorously  and  solemnly  opposed 

bitterest    partisans    in    the    conniel.      rhere   was  .      ...  c.  «..^>  i-„.,rt  nf  Viminio  in   iRie      In 

little  toleration  in  their  views.    But  the  people  ^^  '''1,1"''"?,'^,     i   Mf«in   ,?  H  mtJ'^ 

who    neighbored    across    'Mason    and    Dixon's  ""^  celebrated   lawsuit  of   Martin  t^.   Hunters 

Line*    were    very    different    in    their   attitude.  Ifff''   *PI«^'    ^'"'   ***<^"    '"Y"    '^:*''*f^"'^ 

Their  position  was  born  of  personal  experience.  Jtates    courts    by   ."leans    01    aw        "_,__..„: 

They  kVew  each  other  and  knew  that  men  on  op-  J"t!ge  Marshall,  with  the  unanimous  ffeement 

posite  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  were  really  more  of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench,  reversed  the  de- 

alike   than  different.    Whatever  of  moderation  cision    of    the    Virginia    court    and    issued    a 

there  was  In  the  conflict  was  largely  due  to  the  mandamus   on   the   latter  to  execute  the  decree 

people  of  the  border  States.     Does  not  this  jus-  of    the    former.      The    judges    of    the    Virginia 

tity  the  conclusion  that  if  the  two  sections  had  court     now     entered     into     a    painstaking    ex- 

really  known  each  other  the  contest  would  have  amination  of  the  case  and  not  only  declined  to 

lost  much  of  its  bitterness  and  might  have  taken  honor  the  mandamus  but  declared  in  published 

another  form,  and  the  controversy  have  ended  opinions  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

short  of  war?     Certainly  the  nation  paid  a  dear  was   usurping  powers   not  granted  and   thereby 

price  for  its  partisanship  and  sectional  bitter-  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  States.    The 

ness.  W.  H.  Mace,  policy  of  the   Supreme   Court   was   repudiated 

Professor  of  History,  Syracuse  University,  and    the   authority   of    the    State    courts    even 

34-    United  Sttte-SecCMion.    Theseces-  '"•  f^"  '"™'""^  *'''  '"'"'''l^H 'l"J*!„l'^^f 

sio^   of    II    Southern    Sutes   of   the    American  *;''' /°'"^  f^?""'  TT.    q^lfLf^n 

Union  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  .86c^i  is  f'  ^   ^J'^   sovereignty  of  theSlates  was  main- 

the   most   significant   fact   in    American    history  !?""'<•  =«  staunchly  as  in  .'798-the  nght  of  a 

after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  State  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitu- 

It  was  the   one   great  attempt   to  make   of  the  "ons  bemg  emphatically  re-asserted.    The  nght 

United  States  two  republics  instead  of  one,  and  "f   secession   was   not   advocated   in   terms,   but 

the  struggle  which   it  precipitated   decided   that  any  one  could  see  that  this  was  only  a  step  fur- 

this  could  rot  be  and  that  the  Federation  of  ther  in  the  process. 
1787-g  had  become  a  nation.  During  the  years   1815  to  1822  the  leading 
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men  of  Virginia,  including  ex-President  Jeffer-  ■traitor*  and  •tftason"  were  frequently  applied 

son,  constantly  excited  public   opinion  against  to   leading  opponents  of  the   war  with   Great 

what  they  declared  to  be  the  dangerous  teaching  Britain.    The  vigorous  and  prompt  proclamation 

of  the  national  courts.    Virginia  took  the  posi-  against  the  proposed  plan  of  South  Carolina  by 

tion     she    had    occupied    in     1798-g.     Madison,  President  Jackson  was  a  prominent  cause  of  that 

however,    protested    against   this   later   Virginia  leader's    lasting    popularity    South    as    well    as 

view,  but  rather  on  tlie  grounds  of  expediency  North.    However,  it  was  not  quite  decided  then 

tlian  otherwise.     Other  States  followed  the  ex-  ^^^^  "  State  could  not  withdraw  from  the  Union, 

ample  of  Virginia.    Clearly  then  it  was  not  a  set-  '"    which    case,    of    course,    no    national    law 

tied  question  in    1820  and   the  aggrieved  party,  would   have   force  within   its  junsdiction.     Cal- 

whether  North  or  South,  claimed  rights  which,  houn,  the  author  of  nullification,  did  not  at  that 

in  the  last  analysis,  were  equivalent  to  a  wilh-  t™^  advocate  secession.     He  relied  on  the  Jef- 

drawal   from   the   general   compacL  fersonian  teaching  of   1798,  that  the   State  waa 

What  caused  the  matter  to  be  more  difficult  \^'  P'"?P"  '"^"^  °J  ""^  "^^'^'^^  °^  ^  ""'^'  j" 

of  settlement  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  final  '"  '^  ,^"  ^^  ^Hl^T  was  concerned    ,The  de. 

authority,   no   judge   between    the   two   parties  ''^*^   between   Webster   and   Hayne   brought   to 

An  infraction  of  the  general  constitution    that  ''S"'  '"*  ™'  '"*'  ^  genuine  national  spirit  had 

is,  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  Union  ""^*"  '"  "'^  ^°"''  *"•*  *''"  *^*  conservative 

on  the  one  side  and  the  States  on  the  other  was  particnfansm  of  the  earlier  years  had  entrenched 

a  matter  that  could  not  be  satisfactorily  deter-  '"'^'f  '"  '*"*   Southern   States.     Meanwhile  eco- 

mined  since  there  was  no  outside  tribunal  whose  "<""'<=  ^<"^?^  ^^'^  *»*«""  ^'^  erystallwe  m  such  a 

judgment   could   be    accepted    as    disinterested  "^^  *^**  disunion  seemed  to  offer  advantages  to 

Jefferson  thought,  on  the  whcile  that  the  States  th*   South.                              ,               „.           . 

should   be   the   final    judges;    Madison    inclined  V^hen  the  fierce  struggle  over  Missouri  was 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of  his  life  to  "aging  certain  strong  and  far-seeing   Southern 

the  opposite  view,   while  both   Washington  and  'eaders  who  regarded  negro  slavery  as  essential 

Hamilton   had   held   that   the   national    govern-  'o  "'^   Southern   economic  and   social   structure 

ment  was  to  be  its  own  judge  in  such  cases.  declared  that  the  James  River  and  the  Kentucky- 

In  1832  South  Carolina  formally  annulled  the  Tennessee  boundary  was  a  natural  line  of  cleav- 
tariff  laws  of  the  Union  and  the  Stale  of  Georgia  age  between  two  civilizations  which  were  grow- 
had  steadily  refused  to  recognize  tile  authority  'ng  np  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Slates, 
of  the  United  States  courts  within  her  bounda-  Jfhn  Randolph  and  Nathaniel  Macon  held  this 
ries  during  a  period  of  several  years  beginning  view  and  there  were  a  few  others  who  agreed 
with  1825.  After  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  with  them.  TTie  Missouri  Compromise  was  con- 
slave  law  of  1850  and  especially  after  the  Dred  sidered  by  them  a  great  blunder,  notwithstand- 
Scott  decision  of  1857,  many  Northern  States  inS  'ts  Southern  origin.  They  declared  it  a  vio- 
refnsed  to  obey  the  national  authority  and  lation  of  the  national  compact.  From  this  time 
in  various  instances  passed  laws  to  prevent  forward  the  development  of  the  cotton  planta- 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  tion  as  the  typical  Southern  institution  of  every- 

Further    still    actual    secession    was    not    un-  day    life    caused    negro    slavery    in    the    lower 

familiar  to  Americans.     The  counties  of  West-  South   to   appear    to   be    an   absolute    necessity, 

em     North     Carolina     (now    Tennessee),    just  Climate,  soil  and  social  habit  combined  to  raise 

pnor  to    the    formation    of  the    national    gov-  the  institution  from  the  position  of  a  necessary 

emmcnt.     had     formally     declared    their    mde-  gyji  [q  (hat  of  a  benevolent  system  working  alike 

pendence     and     then     proceeded     to     establish  (^^  ^^,^  up-building  of  the  slave  and  his  master. 

a  separate  and   independent  govemment.    This  -j^^      .^^  ^f  ^^^j^^  regulated  the  price  of  the 

new   sovereignty,    called    the    State   of    Frank-  /   ^^^  jj,^  demanc;  of  the  world's  com- 


Northwestern    Virginia    made    a     similar    at-  .":.."■  j    ,  j  ,1,     „h^c,,  .,.■■=  .«  «,--=► 

tempt     to    secede    both     from     their    mother  in  this  industry,  and  the  profits  were  so  great 

ffi  and  from  the  Federal  Union  in  .794:  in  that  w.th  a  small  capital  the  younger  sons  of 

180S  to  1807  there  was  danger  that  Kentucky.  *e   older  families  of  the    South -Atlantic  sea- 

T^nesjee  and  parts  of  the  Louisiana  cession  bo^'^  c°"ld  become  mdependent  Pinters  m  a 

would   withdraw   their   allegiance   from   a   gov-  few  years  and  m  a  decade  or  two  they  became 

ernment  which  was  thought  not  to  be  sufficient-  masters  of  vast  esUtes  with  hundreds  of  slaves. 

ly  jealous  of  Western  interests.    The  principle  Three  factors  en  e red  into  the  makeup  of  these 

of  local  autonomy  and   iocal  sufficiency  was  so  fortunes:  cheap   lands    negro  slaves,  and   a  de- 

universally  accepted   in   the  various   sections   of  niand    for   cotton.     The   supply   of  cheap   lands 

the   United    States   that   such   threaia   and   out-  seemed  inexhaustible,  the  demand  for  cotton  as 

breaks    were    not    surprising;    they    were    not  already    noted    continued    to    increase,    negroes 

thought  to  be   positively   unlawful.     Yet   public  alone  were  limited  m  supply  and  they  died  very 

opinion  supported  the  Execotive  in  putting  down  rapidly  in  the  cotton  belt.     Maryland,  Virginia, 

the  Whiskey  "insurrection'  as  it  was  called  and  and  the  Carolinas  began  early  to  send  their  sur- 

President   Jefferson   did  not   sacrifice   his  popu-  plus   slaves   south;   as   the  price  mounted   from 

larity    by    taking    vigorous    measures    to    pre-  fooo  in   iSao  to  $1,000  m   1850  the  stimulus  to 

vent   what   appeared   to  be   a   dangerous   move-  raising  negroes  increased  and  the  immorality  of 

ment  led  by  Aaron  Burr  in   t8o6.     In   18(4  the  the  business  appeared  less  evidoit.     This  ir  "" 

Strongest  organs  of   public  opinion   in   Virginia  development   which  brought   i— —  -'  —"" 

recommended    the    use    of    force    against    New  interest  to  all  the  South —  =•- 

England  in  ease  of  secession  and  the  terms  of  at  least,  to  Louisiana. 
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It  was  bot  a  natural  step  after  1833  to  com-  offered  by  way  of  conscience  salving,  to  pay 
bine  the  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  Idea  of  local  au-  for  the  territory  so  ruthlessly  seized.  When  ths 
lonomy  with  the  economic  interest  of  this  group  bill  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
of  States.  And  the  almost  universal  resort  to  money  ca.me  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
agricultural  pursuits  caused  the  operation  of  the  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  offered  his  fa- 
national  tariti  to  appear  sectional,  favoring  the  mous  proviso  (see  Wilmot  Proviso),  prohibit- 
manu  fact  lire  rs  of  other  sections  at  the  expense  ing  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  country 
of  the  cotton  growers,  who,  having  no  competi-  to  be  acquired.  This  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
tors  in  the  world's  markets,  could  not  ask  for  Southern  leaders,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
protection  as  did  the  industrialists  of  the  North  From  1847  to  1850,  the  date  of  the  second  series 
and  East.  The  tariff  became  the  object  of  the  of  compromises  on  slavery,  the  South  was  agi- 
Southerner's  most  determined  opposition.  In  tated  as  never  before  and  in  every  State  strong 
Virginia    college    students     formed    anti-tariff  secession  parties  arose. 

clubs,  taking  vows  not  to  wear  tariff-favored  The  South  was  ripening  for  a  revolution. 
clothing.  And  it  required  but  little  invention  William  L.  Yancey  (<^.v.)  of  Alabama,  had  rec- 
to combine  these  ideas  with  those  older  ideas  ogniKd  this ;  he  had  given  up  his  seat  m  the  na- 
of  State  supremacy  which  had  been  so  prevalent  t'ona'  House  of  Representatives  in  1846  and 
immediately  after  the  Revolution.  Nullification  from  that  lime  forth  appealed  to  the  people  of 
became  secession  and  all  the  more  rapidly  since  "'*  S'***  '"  Y^""  nothing  whatsoever  to  Northern 
the  great  nullifier,  John  C.  Calhoun,  soon  gave  sentiment  concerning  slavery.  He  demanded 
up  the  former  for  the  latter  constitutional  doc-  vat  all  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico 
trine.  should  be  kept  open  to  slave  settlement,  and  s 

AH  these  forces  tended  to  build  ^  a  peculiar  failure  to  protect  slave-holders  in  their  rights 

civilization,  a  peculiar  social  system  south  of  "«    declared    to    be    a    violation    of    the    na- 

the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.    Heads  of  t"^"!  compact    Yancty  was  a  fiery  orator  not 

families  became  patriarchs  with  numberless  d^  '^f"T„  'S^-V??   "^"J    "     "  •  ^°P^'"   P^"™   to 

pendents  looking  up   to  them    for  their   daily  Wendell  Phillips ;  he  was  in  fact  the  Southern 

bread,   and   these   chiefs   naturally  assumed   the  ''""""fP?"  "^  c'""'''liJ"  '^  ^^  P'^"""}^  "» 

leading  roles   in    State  and   local   government.  '"/   Alabama  btate    Democratic  convention  to 

Government    itself  became   a   social   affair   and  alopt   his   ideas   which   soon  became  known  to 

office-holding    remained    the    ba<tee    of    honor.  '["^  ^°^P^^,  ^^    ^^^   'Alabama    Platform,"    At 

These    masters    at    home    undertook    quite    as  'h=  National  Democratic  convention  of  that  year 

naturally  the  representation  of  their  States  in  Yfl^^y    presented    resolutions    embodying   the 

the  national  congresses  and  cabinet.    And  since  Alabama    platform ;    they    were    rejected,    and 

3  negroes  out  of  every  5  were  counted  in  the  Yancey  withdrew  from  the  convention.    Uww 

apportionment    of    rejiresentation    in    Congress,  Cass  was  nominated   for  the   Presidency  on  an 

the  owner  of  500  slaves  was  equal  in  political  evasive   platform.    Yancey  canvassed   Alabama 

power  to  301   voters  in  the  North.     This  had  "rging  rejection  of  Cass.    Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 

secured  fo  the  South  a  preponderance  of  influ-  the    Whig    candidate,    was    elected    President. 

ence   in   national    legislation    until   about    1830,  In  1850  when  the  agitation  came  to  an  issue  in 

when  the  West  and  Northwest  began  to  loom  Congress  on  the  question  of  tiie  admission  of 

large  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  California,   Yancey  advocated  the  secession  of 

Texas,  embracing  an  area  of  270,000  square  all   slave-holding  States, 
miles,  declared  her  independence  in  1836.    Mex-         In    Februarj-   1849,   the   Virginia   legislature 

ico  was  unable  to  suppress  the  revolution.     The  declared   almost   unanunously   that   the   Wdmot 

great  majority  of  Texans  were  from  the  South-  proviso,  if  passed,  would  meet  with  'resistance 

cm  Stales;  they  were  also  slave-holders.     A  new  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity"  in  that 

State  — Texas  — entered  the   family  of  nations.  State.     South  Carolina   followed   with  a  recom- 

It    applied,    however,    for    admission    into    the  mendation    for   a   convention    of   the   Southern 

United   States   in   1837.     This  meant  an  expan-  States :  3  Oct    1849,   Mississippi  held   a   South- 

sion   of  the   territory   of   the   South,     It    might  ^r",  rights  convention  which  embodied  the  pnn- 

serve  as  a  check-male  to  the  West  should  it  "P'«  °^  '•",  Virginia  resolutions  in  an  address 

fail,  as  was  clearly  evident,  to  co-operate  with  ?    '^^  P^°P',f-    ^^   a   result   of  this    agitation 

the   South  in  party  policy.    But   admission  of  Southern  rights  associations  and  committees  of 

the   new    State   was   opposed   by    the    Northern  correspondence  were  organized  in  every  section 

representatives.    After    a    strnggle    of    fieveral  "^ .  ^.^^    S""**'-    Throughout    the    North   public 

years  the  new  State  was  finally  admitted  in  1845.  opimon  was  crysta  lizmg  agamst  the  South  on 

This  controversy  embittered  the  sections  of  the  **"«    "'^J"*    °^    slavery;    leading    men    were 

country  and  threats  of  secession  had  been  freely  OPP?*™  %  "h"*  "=3  termed  a  'further  sur- 

'£JrS\Ct  ils?th"'n''  I'T  "'^"^  "when  Confre^  meratthe  subjects  in  di. 

w/^^Throar?  Y^'  •^""*H^  declaration  of  ^,^,7  a°rL'sS  ^Al^ilt^fTir^*^!^ 
war  on  the  part  of  Me.yco  and  war  with  that  Congress  unanimously  asked  their  State  legia- 
feeble  and  rather  decrepit  nation  exposed  a  vast  ^jure  for  instructions  how  to  vote  on  the 
region  of  country  stretching  from  Santa  Fe  to  compromise  measures.  The  reply  was  a  con- 
San  Francisco  to  American  conquest.  In  the  demnalion  of  the  proposed  compromise  and 
war  that  ensued  every  thing  that  could  be  dt-  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Con- 
sired  was  won.  But  not  being  content  simply  vention  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  July 
to  despoil  a  weak  neighbor  the  United  Sutes  1850.    South  Carolina  followed  snit.    The  othet 
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Southern  States  in  iTregular  manner  chose  dele-  braska  into  a  territory  came  np  it  was  impoa- 

gates  to  the  Nashville  Convention.    But  when  sible  to  prevent  the  representatives  of  our  two 

the  representatives  came  together  they  proved  civilizations  from  renewing  the  struggle  for  su- 

to  be  conservative.     Formal  protests  against  the  premacy.     Senator  Douglas  thought  to  solve  the 

oricipal  items  of  the  compromise  bill  stilt  pend-  whole   problem  by   enacting  a  law   giving  both 

mg  were  voted ;  hut  no  threats  were  offered  and  sections  of  the  country  equal  chances  to  win 

the  body  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  possession  of  new  States,  that  is,  the  new-comers. 

President,  who  was  a  Whig  and  supposedly  not  whether  pro-  or  anti-slavery  in  sentiment  an4 

unfavorable  to  Henry  Clay's  last  great  scheme,  practice,  were  to  be  protected  by  national  law 

The  convention  never  met  again.    This  meeting  until  the  population  of  the  new  Territory  had 

had  been  intended  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  grown  large  enough  to  be  admitted  as  a  State 

and,  perhaps,  Mississippi,  as  the  first  great  step  into  the   Union.     In  the  formation   of   a   State 

toward  concerted  action  on  the  question  of  se-  constitution  the  question  of  slavery  was  to  be 

cessioa     It  failed.    TTie  secessionists  were  still  settled  according  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of 

m  a  minori^  in  all  the  Southern  Stales  except  (h^  niajority.     This  was  local  or  «squatter  sov- 

South    Carolina    and    possibly    Mississippi    and  creignty*   (q.v.),  as  It  was  called.    TTie  advo- 

^*=*S-.,,'^«"£,"'    after    much    angry    debate  ^,4  ^^  ^^^  ^'^         ^       j^    ;  ,       P^ 

passed  the  "compromises."     The  abolitionists  of  .l.  m„„i.  ■,„ ^      JJ.  ,.   c    ^■="= 

thTNorth  declared  that  the  cause  of  humanity  *?  ':^"''.''"=f  **  **'''*  ""^  °°  """i''/"'  «^- 

and   good   morals    had    been   betrayed.     Their  *»'"  »"*'  ""  teeming  population  of  free  emi- 

apeaJcers   were   applauded   when    disunion   was  Srants  would  secure  to  her  the  control  of  the 

threatened    w    when    it    was     asserted    that  "f'*  bta  es.    The  South  would  have  all  cause 

the  fugitive  slave  law,  one  of  the  items  of  the  J"'   complaint    removed   because   she   would   at 

compromise,  could  not  be  enforced.    Nearly  all  '«ast  have  the  opportunity  to  plant  her  stan- 

senators    from  the   Southern    Slates    signed  a  dards  in  all  the  common  territory  without  offi- 

fomul  protest  ^[ainst  the  compromise  and  had  cial  interference  and  under  the  guarantee  of  na- 

it  published  m  the  record.  tional  protection. 

Co-operation  among  Sontbem  States  having         But  this  meant  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 

failed,  separate  State  action  was  now  recom-  Compromise  (q.v.),  by  this  time  a  sort  of  fetich 

mended,    and    Soath    Carolina    led    off    with  in  the  eyes  of  themajority  of  peoplein  the  North- 

a    State    convention    in    i8^i,    but    ^1ing    to  em  States.    It  alio  meant  the  undoing  of  the 

get    a    two    thirds    majority    in    that    bod^  now  accepted  legislation  of  1850,    But  a  strong 

file    secession    party    failed    again.    The    agi-  patty  arose  declaring  that  the  Missouri  Com- 

tation    was   continued.    In    Georgia,    Alabama,  promise  was   itself   unconstitutional  —  the   Idea 

and    Mississippi,     States     Rights     conventions  advanced  by  John  Randolph  and  a  tew  of  his 

were    held    and     resolutions     stiH     looking    to  friends  in  iBao.     The  press  of  the  South  almost 

secession  were  adopted.    In  the  elections  which  without  exception  joined  in  the  demand  for  the 

ensued  m  all  the  cotton  States  the  extremists  open  and  formal  repeal  of  the  compromise  legis- 

were    so   badly   beaten   by    a    combination    of  lation  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  popular  sov- 

Whigs   and    conservative   Democrats    that    the  ereignty  plan.    The  cabinet  approved  the  new 

movement  was  given  no  and  the  compromises  „d    radical    departure    and    during   the    spring 

r^t^J^'^^  ,i^A!^»'2f"«S  h^  ^,"*  '"^  ^^  ^y  '"•■8=  n'^JO'-i'i"  and  the  President 

Urolina,  pive  up  the  fight,  resign^  hi.  seat  m  made  it  a  law  on  30  May,  1854. 
the   United   Statea   Senate   and   retired  to  Hh         Immediately    Kansas    and    Nebraska    (qv> 

P'^'iJ^"-,    ^    ,        ..  ■■       ■     .u     K,      u  *»«=*^*     ""    battle-ground    of     the    two    par- 

Notwithstanding  Ac  oppcaima  in  the  North  ties    and    in    every    State    the    war    of   words 

to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  persistent  dis-  „as    waged    hotter    than    ever.      During    the 

content  and  agitation  of  such  men  as  Yancey  summer     of     1854    "anti-Nebradca     men>     as 

in  the  South  against  the  so-called  unequal  op-  they  were  called,  met  together  in  their  vari- 

portunity  of  slave-holders  in  the  Territories,  the  ous    Slates    and    formed    local    organizations, 

sober  element  of  the  country  accepted  the  com-  They    were    able    to    secure    the    election    of 

promises  of   1850.    The  election  of   1852  con-  i<^  members  of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 

firmed    this    view.    The    Democrats,    who   had  atives  and  15  senators.    The  new  party,  made 

come  to  be  the  conservative  party  of  the  na-  up   of  remnants   of  all  the   older  parties  and 

tion   and   who   emphasized    the    importance   of  embracing  not  a  few  abolitionists,  took  the  name 

quieting  both  the   abolitionist  and   pro-slavery  of  Republican  and  declared  unceasing  warfare 

agitation,  elected  their  candidates  almost  with-  on   the   further   spread    of   slavery.    The   next 

out  opposition.    The  President,  Franklin  Pierce,  year  it  polled  114  electoral  votes  as  against  174 

chOM  his  cabinet  from  both  North  and  South ;  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
he  without  any  doubt  meant  to  «!et  sleeping  dogs         The  Democratic  party  from  185Z  to  i860  ac- 

|j^>  cepted  either  positively  or  negatively  the  chief 

However,  the  country  was  at  heart  divided,  tenets    of   the    Southern    constitutional    theory: 

and  when  the  administration   paid  Jio.ooo.ooo  CO  States  rights,  (2)  low  Uriff,  (3)  non-inter- 

to     quiet     the     claims     of     Mexico     to     lands  fererce  with  the  expansion  of  the  slave  power. 

on  our  Southwestern   frontier  it   was  taken  by  The  party  was  in  the  main  dominated  by  South- 

gerious  and  conservative  people  as   a   sign  that  em  men.     During  the  Pierce  administration,  in 

the  South  was   really  in  the  saddle  and   that  addition  to  negotiating  the  Gadsden   Purchase 

the  slave-expansionists  meant  to  make  use  of  (q.v.),  and  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise, 

their  position;  but  later  when   the  bill   for  the  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  committed 

erection  of  flie  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Pur-  the  country  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  even  by 

chase  territory  now  known  as  Kansas  and  Ne-  force  if  necessary  and  the  administration  failed 
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to  punish  Southern  filibustering  expeditions  di-  forth  Breckenridge  and  Lane  on  an  aggressive 

rected    against    Mexico  and    Central    America,  pro-slavery  platform. 

President   Buchanaji   in    1857   publicly  endorsed  An  exciting  campaign  was  waged  throughout 

the  aggressive  Democratic  policy.     He  called  to  the    country.     In    the    South    Yancey    was    the 

his  council  beard  such  pronounced  pro-slavery  principal    orator.    He    had  finally  brought   his 

men  as    Howell    Cobb,   Jacob  Thompson,   and  section  to  accept  the  programme  which  he  had 

John   B.   Floyd,   and   he   relied   too  much   upon  written    for    the    Democrats    of    Alabama     12 

these  men  for  advice  in  every  crisis,  which  was  years  before;  his  powers  of  speech,  the  evident 

but  natural,  since  so  few  Northern  States  had  sincerity  of  motive  which  animated  him  and  the 

cast  their  electoral  votes  for  him.  universal    interest   in  the   campaign   gave   him 

In   the  South  during  these  years  the  aggres-  vast     audiences     everywhere.     Every     Southern 

sive  sectionalists  continued   to   urge  the   people  State  but  three   voted   as  he  asked  and   in   the 

on  to  secession  as  the  only  guarantee  of  their  States   which   did   not  support  him,  his   party 

«afety.      Commercial    cwiventions    which    dis-  strength  was  very  great.    Douglas  canvassed  the 

>ussed  politics  met  each  year  in  one  of  the  larger  North  manfully,  but  he  received  the  vote  of  but 

Southern  cities.     These  bodies  recommended  the  two  Stales,  New  Jersey  and  Missouri.     Lincoln 

ooycotting   of   Northern    manufactures,    the   en-  received  the  majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 

touragement  of  direct  trade  with  Europe,  the  re-  n  „as  generally  understood  among  Southern 

opening,  even,  of  (he  African  slave  trade.     The  politicians  that  South  Carolina  would  promptly 

Southern  press  took  op  the  programme  and  kept  secede   in    the   event   of   a    Republican    victory, 

the  agitation   of  sectional   issues  at  the  highest  The     Gulf     States     were    expected     to     follow 

?itch    of    excitement.      Parents    were    criticised  suit.     The   South   Carolina  plan  was  the  same 

or   sending   their   sons   to   Princeton   and   Yale  that  Barnwell   Rhett  hiwl  urged  in   1850-51   and 

to  be  educated ;  States  legislatures  were  urged  to  Rhett,  having  been  some  years  row  the  editor  of 

establish      and      generously      support      military  the   Charleston    'Mercury,'    had   come   forward 

schools.    Secession   was   often   and  in  all  sec-  again   the   leader  of  a   State  completely  con- 

tions  of  the  South  threatened  in  the  event  that  verted    to    his     way    of    thinking.      The    Pal- 

the  Republican  party  should  succeed  in  electing  metto     State     seceded     by     unanimous     vote 

a  President  of    a    convention    of    her    ablest    men    on    ao 

In  1857  the  Siwreme  Court  added  fuel  to  the  Dec.  i860,     By  6  Feb.  1861,  the  tier  of  Southern 

fire  by  going  out  of  the  way  to  declare  that  Con-  States  from  Soitth  Carolma  to  Texas  withdrew 

gress  could  not  lawfully  interfere  with  slavery  their  allegiance  from  the  Union  and  reassumed 

t  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  that  *<^  f."*?^'*"   ^"^'^   "''"'''   ^"^   ****"   '"'""' 

«,yJlave-holder    must    be    prote^ed    in    his  ^1^^^"/^?:^  lirKfsouth  bad  de- 

North    was   the    immediate    supremacy  of   the  ««>noni'<;,  !'£«.  O"  ^^f  *^s  had  been  erected 

Republican    party,    whose    one    idea    was    that  »   f='"la?'sn'  of  a  high  order,  a  social  system 

slavery    should    not    be    permitted    to   expand,  ""'I"/  "  modern  times.    To  protect  this  sys- 

but  should  be  limited  to  the  Sutes  in  which  it  t™>  "(«"  the  hostile  encroachments  of  an  un- 

had  prevailed  for  years.    Lincoln  expressed  the  sympathetic  outside  world,  the  leaders  of  this 

view  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  North  when  sccUon    had    since    l8ao   entrenched    themselves 

he  said  this  nation  can  not  long  endure  "half  «™*"'   "i*  popular  doctrine  of   States   rights. 

slave  and  half  free"  ;  it  must  become  all  one  or  Acceptmg  this  dogma  without  question  the  Sute 

all   the  other.     His  programme   was  that   steps  ?'   fouth   Carolina  made  a   single-handed   fight 

should  be  taken  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  insti-  '"  «33  against  the  national  tariff  system  as  based 

tution  and  to  assure  the  nation  that  slavery  was  2?  "'".  "iffTretation  of  the  national  compact 

under  process  of  final  extinction.    He  was  nom-  '  "f  nation  gradually  adopted  the  Southern  vie«f 

inated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres-  and   steadily   lowered   the   tariff  duties   until   m 

idency  in  Chicago  in  May  i860,  and  elected  the  'oS7   the   country   vras   placed   practically   on   3 

following  November.  '"^^     trade     basis.     Constantly     threatened     by 

The   Democratic   party   still   insisting  on   its  representatives  of  Northern  and  Eastern  States 

conservative,  free  tiade,  pro-slavery  programme,  w>th  the  declaration  that  "slavery  must  go,"  the 

met    in    Charleston,    South    Carolina,    in    April  champions  of  this  new   feudalism   had  accepted 

i860     After  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  the   issue    with    the    agftressive    North    on    the 

Eastern  men  to  nominate  Jefferson  Davis  on  a  ^^Y^  question  in  the  hope  of  winning  again. 


Dooglas  platform  and  on  the  failure  of  Yancey  Failmg  m  this  secession  was  resorted  t. 

to  get  his  famous  'Alabima  platform"  adopted  °"\  alternative. 

the  convention  split   asunder,  the   Southera  ex-  .      South  Carolina  .sent  cMrimissioners  to  Wash- 

u._:..^  t„ii^^i^ll  v,n,«„  «.,»  „(  <\,m  ,-/i„„.,..:nn  ington  to  negotiate  with  the  President  concern- 

rX.^%     ^^^Jw^\^  nif  ™™^^^  ins    the    delivery    of    Fort    Sumter    and    other 
hall  in  dramatic  fashion,  the  Douglas  men  ad-       %^„y    ^f    jh^    y^j^^j    S^^j^    ^i^hjn    the 

]ouniing  to  meet  again  m  Baltimore  m  June.  ^^^^  ^^   ,],^   seceded    State.     President    Bu- 

Attempts    were    made    during    the    succeeding  ^^^^^^^  declined   to   receive  them,  hut  indicated 

months,  especially  after  the  nomination  of  Lin-  ^    .(^ong    desire    to    avert    hostilities.      South 

coin,   to   reconcile   the   two   wings   of  the  con-  Carolina   demanded   the  surrender   of  the   forts 

vention  and  thus  unite  on  a  candidate,  but  to  no  she  claimed  as  her  own.     Meanwhile  the  Sute 

avail.     The    two    branches    of    the    Democratic  of    Virginia    had    procured   the    assembly   of   a 

party  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated  separate  Peace  Convention  (q.v.)  with  the  aim  of  bring- 

tickets:  the  Northern  men  naming  Douglas  and  ing   about   3    compromise.      This    failed    to    get 

Johnson,    of   Georgia,    and    the    South   putting  consideration    in    Congress    which    had   met    in 
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regular  s*ssion.     Then    Senator  Crittenden  of  1861.    Thereupon    President    Lincoln    issued    a 

Kentacky  proposed  his  scheme   (q.v.)   of  pacifi-  proclamation   calling   for   7S,ooo   volunteers.    In 

cation;    this    failed    to    satisfy    either    the    ex-  the  spring  of  1861,  after  some  skirmishes  be- 

tretne  republicans  or  the  determined  secession-  tween    Union    forces    and    Confederate    troops 

ists,  and  events  were  left  to   shape  themselves  dispatched    to    western    Virginia    to    hold    that 

until  the  incoming  President  should  be  installed,  section     within     the     Confederate    lines.     West 

A  convention  of  Southern  delegates  met  at  Virginia  seceded  from  Virginia  and  passed  per- 
Montgomery  on  4  Feb.  1861  to  draw  up  manently  into  the  Union  lines.  In  July  the 
a  provisional  constitution.  This  work  was  army  in  front  of  Washington,  under  Gen,  Mc- 
done  in  a  few  days  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis-  Dowell,  prepared  to  advance  against  the  main 
sissippi,  recently  a  distinguished  senator  in  Con-  Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Beauregard  ;  and 
gress,  was  elected  President,  with  Alexander  the  encounter  took  place  on  the  21st  at  Manas- 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  for  VIce-PresidenL  The  sas,  where,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  brigade 
new  Constitution  was  in  most  points  quite  like  of  Johnston's  army.  Beauregard's  attack  upon 
that  of  the  old  Union,  the  changes,  with  a  few  »"<  Union  flank  turned  McDowells  advance 
exceptions,  being  improvements  on  the  old.  mto  a  disorderly  retreat,  the  army  fleeing  back 
This  government  went  into  operation  at  once,  \°  .  Washington.  This  signal  defeat  of  the 
the  United  States  forts  and  arsenals  within  the  Union  artns  produced  great  mortifiMtion  and 
bounds  of  the  confederation  being  promptly  consternation  at  the  North.  But  the  South  was 
seized  and  strengthened  for  the  benefit  of  the  <»rfespondmgly  elated  and  regarded  this  bril- 
new  Union  of  States.  Secession  was  a  fml  "»"*  V'i"^^"*  /!)  ^"^^  °^  '*'^  ultimate  suc- 
accompli.  *^'^*^  of  the  Confederate  cause.    Both  sides  now 

But  from  December  i860,  to  April   t86l,  the  proceeded  to  make  more  vigorous  preparations. 

Northern    people    were   anxiously    debating   the  ,,.  ^en,   McCkUan  was   suminoned   from   West 

question  whether  there  was  a  nation  and  whether  Virginia    and    pven    command    of   the    Depart- 

(hK    notinn    cniilH    cnFtre    a     5Pr^H«l     t;Mti.    nr  ™*"*    °'     '°<     Potomac,    and    forthwith    he    set 

Soup  "rstatef  -^riring'n    Fort^slte  {-^f  Iftl'^'^^  X^'U^tZ,?  ^"^0^1! 

on  if  April  t86x,  by  th^Co"feden>te  and  South  f^^^,  *       t^etrmy '^of^he'^Sm    .  S 

Carolina  authorities   decided  these  ques  ions  in  g^j  organised   under  tLt   title,   and   I   Novem- 

the   affirmative.    President    Lincoln   called    for  ^er  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 

troopa  to  suppress  what  he  called  a  revolt.    This  armies  of  the  United  States,  superseding  Gen. 

call  forced  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Winfield  Scott,  who  was  retired,  at  his  own  in- 

Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to  decide  on  stance,    because    of    failing    health.     After    tha 

which  side  they  would  cast  their  lots ;  the  two  battle  of  Bull   Run  but  little  hard  fighting  oc- 

last  named  Slates  determined  to  remain  neutral ;  curred    during    the    remainder    of    1861.     Both 

Virginia,  North   Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ar-  sides    contented    themselves    with    establishing 

kansas  all  before  the  middle  of  June  joined  the  their  respective  lines.     On  15  August  President 

Confederacy.    The  capital  was  removed  to  Rich-  Davis  ordered  all  Northern  men  to  leave  the 

mond;  armies  were  rapidly  enlisted;  diplomatic  South  within  the  next  40  days.     President  Un- 

agents  were  sent  abroad ;  a  regular  government  ">'"  thereupon  proclaimed  the  seceded  States  in 

succeeded  the  provisional   without  serious  trie-  rebellion  and  prohibited  all  intercourse, 

tion.     But  the  people  of  the   Northern  States  „  Early  in  1862  the  Confederate  line  through 

had  decided   that   a   breaking  up   of  the   Union  ^s"*'^^  "^^  ^^°^^  by  serrate  attacks  under 

was  unthinkable,  criminal,  treasonable,  and  as  Gen,  Ihomas  and  Gen.  Garfield.    On  6  Febru- 

such   must   be   suppressed-     The   war   began   in  ^  Admiral  Foote  s  fleet,  with  the  aid  of  Gen. 

earnest,  and  four  years  later  all  parties  agreed  Grant  s  forces,  captured  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 

to    a    peace    which     denied    forever    the    right  "'^see,  and  Gr^nt  then  moved   on  Fort  Donel- 

of     secession,     which     yielded     to     the     Union  son   and    forced    it   to   surrender.    16   February, 

the     constitutional      right     to     lay     such     tar-  with   is.ooo  tnen.     On  7  April   Gen.   Pope  cap- 

iffs  as  were  deemed  necessary  by  Congress  and  tured  Island  No.  10,     About  the  same  time  Gen. 

which    abolished    African    slavery    forever    and  t^\   ^idney   Johnston,   with   headquarters    estab- 

destroyed    the    social    system    which    had    been  '''''^f     t'owfi^'k   attacked     Grant     awa.tir« 

erected   upon   it.     (See   also   Secessioj.   in  the  ^""f'A  !^''°'L?'r^/"''/r*'"'^  ^"^' 

UN,™.  S?ATES.)     Consult:  Rhodes.  -History  of  '"^ J°^""f°"vr%'   YaL^J"^    Beauregard    m 

.i ti„.-..j    c  .        c     .    iL      i~'—  -  _■          £  command  ot  trie  Confederates  was  driven  back 

the    United    States    Since    the    Compromise    of  •.     r-„.,»  ^^a  r.,=ii    —1,^  u~.a  ^    t,    1.1     ■«■   Li 

c'  Sho1„."irxSc.?°'g.,S„°'„K"  ^'  ™"*  ~™TSn"'r'ld'v°.S'°5, 

^m  Uictninr  >  Vn1    VTt  **"   Dom   from  west  of  the   Mississippi  to  de- 

em  History,    Vol.  VII.  j^„j  ^j,^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^„  „^„^^j^,^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

P,.t.,,„  .1  »;.,.,«  p  A^luTA  r  h  .  Corinth,  it  was  learned  that  the  Confederates 
Professor  of  History.  Randolph-Macon  College,  j.^^  ^j^^j^  evacuated  i(.  Gen.  Bragg,  who  had 
35.  United  States — Military  Events  oftiie  succeeded  Beauregard,  proceeded  to  ChatU- 
Civil  War,  The  flag  of  the  United  States  nooga  by  way  of  Mobile,  forcing  Buell  mean- 
was  first  fired  upon  during  the  Civil  War  by  while  to  withdraw  to  the  Ohio  to  protect  his 
some  batteries  erected  against  Fort  Sumter  in  department.  At  the  same  time  Gen,  E.  Kirby 
Charleston  harbor.  The  occasion  was  the  ap-  Smith  invaded  Kentucky,  and  defeating  the 
pearance  of  the  Star  of  the  West  on  9  Jan.  Federals  at  Richmond  on  30  August,  he  threat- 
1861,  off  the  harbor,  bringing  supplies  of  pro-  ened  Cincinnati,  Thereupon  Buell  advanced 
visions  from  New  York  for  Fort  Sumter,  This  from  Louisville  against  Bragg,  who.  as  a  re- 
fort,  under  command  of  Major  Anderson,  was  suit  of  the  battle  of  Perryyille  on  8  Octobei; 
forced  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Beauregard  14  April  was  compelled  to  abandon  Kentucky. 
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lu  September  Price  and  Van  Dorn  advanced  ington.  With  thU  aimy  Pope  advanced  against 
agaiost  Grant  and  Rosecrans,  near  Corinth  and  the  Confederate  forces  near  GordonsvUlf^  whert 
were  both  defeated.  After  this  campaign  Rose-  confronted  by  Lee  and  Longstrect,  he  retired 
crans  was  sent  to  relieve  Buell  in  commaod  of  behind  the  ^ppabannock  and  was  defeated  at 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  3°  October.  On  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  30  August  He 
assuming  command  Rosecrans  concentrated  his  then  withdrew  to  Centreville,  where  he  was  re- 
army  at  Nashville.  On  26  December  he  moved  inforced  by  the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Franklin 
toward  Murfreesboro  to  attack  firagg,  and  from  McCIellan's  army.  His  flank  was  at- 
there  ensued  a  three  da^s'  battle  ending  2  Jan.  tacked  by  Jackson  at  Chantilly.  On  3  Seplem- 
1863.  Rosecrans  occupied  Murfreesboro,  and  ber  Pope  was  recalled  with  his  army  to  Wash- 
Bragg  retreated  to  Shelbyville,  TuUahoma  and  ington  and  was  relieved  of  his  command,  his 
Wartrace.    Both  armies  then  went  into  winter  forces  being  added  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

Siarters.  On  8  March  1862  the  Union  fleet  in  under  McClellan. 
ampton  Roads  was  attacked  by  the  Confeder-  In  September  Lee  set  out  for  his  im 
ate  ironclad  Merrimac,  which  inflicted  heavy  the  North,  crossing  the  Potomac  near  Lees- 
loss.  However,  on  the  following  day  the  Mer-  burg  and  moving  toward  Frederick.  He  cap- 
rimac  was  met  by  the  Monitor  and,  after  a  tured  Harper's  Ferry  and  advanced  to  Hagers- 
severe  engagement,  retired  to  Norfolk,  where  town,  thence  retiring  to  Sharpsburg;.  where  he 
she  was  blown  up  at  the  evacuation  of  that  city  was  met  by  Hooker's  corps  of  McCIellan's 
by  the  Confederates,  9  May.  The  western  riv-  army,  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  17  Septem- 
ers,  too,  were  the  scene  of  some  active  naval  ber,  in  which  the  losses  were  greater  for  one 
engagements,  Farra^'s  fleet  did  effective  day's  fighting  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the 
work  on  the  Mississippi,  taking  New  Orleans  1  war.  Lee  then  withdrew  across  the  Potomac, 
May,  and  a  little  later  Baton  Rouge  and  Nat-  McQellan's  army  following  him  into  Virginia, 
chez.  The  Confederate  flotilla  under  Commo-  and  resumed  his  position  beyond  the  Rappahan- 
dore  Montgomery  was  destroyed  by  Commo-  nock.  Near  Warrentoo  McQellan  was  super- 
dore  Foote'i  Stet,  in  a  desperate  fight  before  seded,  7  November,  by  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Bum- 
Memphis,  6  June;  and  Memphis  surrendered  to  side.  Bnmside  took  nis  position  opposite  Lee's 
the  victorious  fleet.  At  Galveston,  however,  the  army  near  Fredericksburg,  and  on  13  Decem- 
Confcderates  under  Magruder,  with  the  aid  of  ber  attempted  to  cross  ^e  Rappahannock  and 
an  ordinary  river  fleet,  won  a  brilliant  victory ;  assault  Marye's  Heights,  only  to  be  repulsed 
and  the  Alabama  (which  was  sunk  by  the  Kear-  with  terrific  slaughter.  The  following  month 
sage  off  Cherbourg  in  1864)  captured  the  gun-  he  undertook  to  cross  the  river  above  Freder- 
boat  Hatteras.  icksburg  and  turn  Lee's  left,  but  the  attempt 
In  March  McClellan,  who  had  been  lying  in-  proved  a  dismal  failure,  being  known  as  the 
active  so  long,  began  his  noted  PeninsiUa  cam-  great  Mud  March.  Thereimon  Bumside  was 
paign  which  terminated  in  utter  failure.  His  relieved  of  his  command  and  was  succeeded  by 
advance  was  opposed  by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnstcuij  Hooker,  26  Jan.  1863. 

who  gradually  fell  back  toward  Richmond  till  The  winter  of  1863  was  spent  in  laborious, 
he  reached  Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks.  Here  though  fruitles?  efforts  to  capture  Vicksburg, 
the  armies  met  on  31  May.  The  timely  arrival  which,  because  of  its  strategic  importance,  the 
of  Sumner's  corps  from  the  other  side  of  the  Confederates  held  strongly  fortified!  Grant  and 
Chickahominy  saved  McClellan  from  serious  Sherman  both  failed.  At  length,  in  April, 
disaster.  Johnston  being  badly  wounded,  GetL  Grant  began  his  second  move  upon  the  city 
G,  W.  Smith  succeeded  to  the  command  tern-  from  the  south  and  east.  Admii^  Porter's 
porarily.  On  3  June  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  as-  fleet  convoying  the  transports  ran  the  batteries 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  Anny  of  North-  on  the  night  of  16  April,  and  the  advance  of  the 
ern  Virginia,  which  he  retained  till  the  dose  of  army  crossed  the  river,  30  AprJL  On  I  May 
the  war.  Gen.  'Stonewall*  Jackson  (q.v.),  by  Port  Gibson  was  captured  and  Grant  had  forced 
a  brilliant  campaign  in  the  valley,  in  which  he  his  way  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Preventing 
defeated  Banks  at  Winchester,  forcing  him  a  junction  of  Pembf-ton's  and  Johnston's  forces, 
across  the  Potomac,  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys,  Grant  defeated  the  former  at  Champion's  Hill, 
and  Shields  at  Fort  Republic,  held  most  of  and  again  at  Big  Black  Ridge,  18  May,  pitrsa- 
McDowell's  corps  around  Fredericksburg;  thus  ing  him  into  Vicksburg.  After  two  unsuccess- 
preventing  (hem  from  joining  McOellan,  and  fut  assaults  upon  the  fortifications,  &ant 
himself  suddenly  appeared,  25  June,  at  Ashland,  undertook  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  surren- 
on  the  flank  01  McQellan's  army  in  front  of  dered,  4  July  1863.  This  event  was  a  turning 
Richmond.  Thereupon  followed  the  Seven  point  in  the  war  in  the  West,  hardly  less  im- 
Days'  battles,  begfinning  with  Mechanicsville  26  portant  than  Gettysburg  in  the  East  Hooker 
June,  and  including  Gaines'  Mil!  and  Malvern  opened  the  campaign  of  1863  in  the  Army  of 
Hill,  after  which  McClellan  withdrew  to  Har-  the  Potomac  by  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at 
rison's  Landing  on  the  James.  The  campaign  Fredericksburg  and  advancing  to  the  Rapidan. 
proved  a  disastrous  failure ;  and  McClellan,  hav-  At  Chancel lorsville  the  Union  right  was  disas- 
mg  been  relieved,  11  March,  of  the  general  trously  routed  by  Jackson's  corps,  2  May.  In 
command  of  the  armies,  now  retained  that  of  the  night,  while  rfconnoitering  before  his  pidt- 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  saw  Halleck  as-  ets,  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  own 
signed  to  the  chief  command,  23  July.  men,  who  mistook  him  for  the  enemy.  On  tht 
After  the  wilhdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the  following  day  Hooker  was  forced  back,  with 
Potomac  to  the  James,  McQellaUj  against  his  heavy  loss,  and  recrossed  the  river,  5  May. 
protest,  was  recalled  from  the  Penmsula  to  the  Hooker  being  utterly  defeated,  Lee  set  out 
vicinity  of  Washington,  General  Pope  was  now  from  Fredericksburg,  on  3  June,  for  a  second  in- 
ordered  to  organize  the  corps  of  McDowell,  vasion  of  the  North.  'The  advance  under 
Banks  and  Fremont  into  the  Army  of  Virginia,  Ewell,  after  some  minor  engagements  in  the 
to  cover  this  niov«m«nt  and  to  protect  Wash-  valley,  crossed  the  Potomac   at  WilliamvorV 
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15-16  Jane,  and  mdved  on  to  Chambersburg  and'  Richmond.    But  Sheridan,  who  had  been  sent 

the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  and  Coiurabia,  cap-  against  Ktihugh  Lee's  and  Hampton's  cavalry, 

taring  York  on  28  June.    Ewell  was  then  or-  in  the  meantime  defeated  both  at  Trevilians 

dered   to   fall   back   to   Gettysburg,   where   Lee  Station.     Grant  now  moved  toward  the  James, 

waa  concentrating  his  army.    The  Army  of  the  crossing  at  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hnndred 

Potomac   ander  Hooker  had  advanced  mean-  now  occupied  aj  Butler. 

while  to  Frederick,  where  Hooker  requested  to  Grant  established  his  lines  before  Peters- 
be  relieved;  and  Meade  was  assigned  to  the  burg  and  notwithstanding  his  heavy  fightinK  till 
command.  The  two  armies  encountered  each  T  November  (the  mine  explosion  and  battle  of 
Other  at  Gettysburg  and  after  a  three  days'  bat-  the  Crater  occurred  30  July),  Lee's  lines  re- 
tie,  1-3  Joly,  Lee  retreated  and  recrossed  the  mained  unbroken.  Sigels  campaign  in  the 
Potomac,  without  a  hattlt  After  &  month's  Shenandoah  ended  in  defeat  at  New  Market,  iS 
i«st  in  the  Shenandoah,  Lee  resumed  his  for-  June,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Hunter,  whose 
mer  position  below  tiie  Rappahannock,  Meade  movement  against  Lynchburg  was  repelled  by 
following  him  thither.  Elariy.    Early  then  invaded  Maryland,  threaten- 

The  campaign  of  1863  in  the  Army  of  the  ing  Baltimore  and  Washington,  11  July,  after 
Cumberland  had  as  its  objective  the  recovery  which  be  was  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Po- 
of middle  Tennessee.  Rosecrans  forced  Bragg  tomac.  Again  he  advanced  into  Pennsylvania 
from  his  lines  along  the  Duck  River ;  and  Bragg  and  burned  Chambersbur^,  whence  Sheridan 
retreating  over  the  Cumberland  crossed  £e  drove  him  back  into  Virginia  beyond  Staunton 
Tennessee  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Chat-  and  devastated  the  valley.  Sherman  moved 
tanooga.  The  Uniim  line  being  advanced  to  against  Johnston  at  Dalton  early  in  May,  and 
the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland,  a  cam-  Johnston,  stubbornly  resisting,  fell  back  to  At- 
paign  against  Chattanooga  was  begun.  Gmnt,  lanta.  Johnston  was  succeeded  by  Hood,  who. 
now  assuming  general  command  of  the  military  after  several  unsuccessful  battles,  eracuatea 
division  oi  the  Mississippi,  arrived  33  October;  Atlanta  and  invaded  Tennessee,  only  to  be' 
and  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  thoroughly  defeated  by  Thomas  at  Nashville, 
Thomas  and  with  a  force  from  VicksburK'  tmder  15-16  December.  Sherman  occupied  Atlanta  a 
Sherman  and  one  from  the  Army  of  the  Po-  September,  and  after  Farragut's  brilliant  naval 
tomac  under  Hooker,  Grant  fought  and  won  victory  in  Mobile  harbor,  made  bis  famous 
the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission-  march  through  Georgia  to  tiie  sea,  occupying 
ary  Ridge,  24-^35  November,  and  forced  a  gen-  Savannah  ai  December. 

etal  retreat  of  the  Confederate^  thus  securing         Early  in  1B65  the  closing  campaigni  of  the 

Chattanooga  to  Che  Federals.    Knoxville,  held  war  opened.    Terry,  co-operating  with  Admiral 

by  Bumside,  was  besieged  by  Longstreet,  who,  Porter,  captured  Fort  Fisher  15  January.    On 

when   Sherman  approached,  retreated  to  VJr-  I  February  Sherman  started  north  from  Savan- 

ginia.    In  the  meantime  Charleston  harbor  was  nah,    captured    Columbia,    after    which    event 

the  scene  of  formidable  attack  and  brilliant  de-  Charleston  was. evacuated,  and  on  ig  March  met 

fense,  and  on  16  November  the  city  was  bora-  Johnston  whom  he  defeated  after  a  sharp  battle. 

barded.  In  Alabama,  Wilson,  operating  nnder  Thomas, 

On  13  March  1864  Grant,  now  commissioned  captured  Selma  with  its  immense  war  supplies, 

lieutenant-general,  was  placed  in  command  of  2  April,  and  defeated  Forrest's  cavalry.    The 

all  the  Union  armies.    He  planned  a  combined  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  last  to  move  in  1863, 

movement  of  the  armies :    Gilmore  from  South  began  a  general  movement  to  the  left,  ag  March ; 

Carolina  to  join  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe  for  a  and   there    followed  the   battles   of    Dinwiddie 

move    up   the  James    to   capture    City    Point,  Court  House  and  Five  Forks,  31  March  and  I 

threatening  Petersburg  and  Richmond;  Bumside  April.    On  a  April  the  Confederate  entrench- 

vitb  an  army  from  Annapolis  to  join  Meade  in  ments  were  carried  and  Petersburg  was  evacn- 

commaad  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  ad-  aled ;  Lee,  abandoning  his  line*  hdd  so  long 

Vance  against  Lee's  right  to  Richmond ;  Sher-  against  such  heavy  odds,  began  a  retreat  to  Ame- 

man,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  lia  Court  House.   After  the  fail  of  Richmond  on  3 

Thomas    and    the    Army    of    the    Tennessee  April,  Grant,  with  his  entire  army  under  Meade 

under  MePherson  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  Sheridan,  pursued  Lee  and  forced  him  to 

under  Schofield,  to  move  against  Johnston's  army  surrender  at  Appomattox,  9  April.'   The  number 

at  Dalton;  and  Banks,  leaving  the  Red  River  paroled    was  28,231,    all   told,    the    worn-out 

country  to  Steele  and  the  navy,  with  his  army  remnant  of   Lee's    brave    and   noble    Army   of 

to  move  against  Mobile.    Grant  operating  with  Northern   Virginia.    In   North  Carolina   Sher-  ■ 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Meade,  119^00  man  and  Schofield  moved  gainst  Johnston,  who 

strong,  crossed  the  Rapidan  4  May  1864  and  occupied   Raleigh,  and   compelled  him  to  snr- 

met  Lee  with  62,000  men  in  the  WildernesSi  render  on  a6  April  1865.    This  was  the  end  of 

and    a    great    batUe    followed,    S-o    May,    At  the    war.    See    Crm.    War;    also   accounts   of 

Spottsylvania    Court    House    both    armies    oi-  various    battles    and   engagements    under   their 

trenched  and  from  8-20  May  there  was  terrific  respective  titles.  Enwinr  W   Bmvyw 

fighting.    Grant  then  moved  toward  the  North  n!lV,<™™*„f  t^Wu    p     S^il  »>"  "°^\ 

Am  Meanwhile,  Sheridan,  commanding  ^'^^'S^l/^  '  ^'"^^f^'^"^""  CoU^S', 
Grant's  cavalry,  made  a  raid  around  Lee's  army  .      „  ,  '  _ 

and  ,met  and  defeated  J.  E,  B.  Stuart  at  Yellow  3<5-  Dnited  States— TheConfederacy.  When 

Tavern,    where     Stuart    was    killed,    11     May.  the  election   of  Mr.   Lincoln   by  the   practitally 

Grant's  advance  was  opposed  by  Lee  and  des-  unanimous    vote    of   the    free    States    was    an- 

S;rate   fighting   occurred    at    North    Anna   and  nounced  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  the  slave  States 

ethesda  Church.    At  Cold  Harbor  Grant  at-  of  the  lower  South  made  preparations  to  exercise 

tempted  an  assault  along  his  entire  line,  only  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  constitutional  right  , 

be  repulsed  with  a  sickening  slaughter,  3  June,  of  seceding   from   the   Union.     The  Republican 

and  so  failed  to  interpose   between   Lee  and  party  had  triumphed  on  a  platform  which  de- 
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dared  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  ceeded  to  form  a  provisional  government    On 

Court  to   be   a   dangerous   political   heresy   and  8  February  it  adopted  a  provisional  constitution, 

which    announced    a    determination    to    exclude  differing  in  some  important  particulars  from  the 

slavery     from     the    territories.     This     platform  Constilution  of  the  United   States.     Under  this 

was  regarded  by  the  South  as  the  culmination  of  constitution,  which,  being  provisional,  waa  not 

a  long  line  of  grievances ;  its  triumph  seemed  to  submitted  to  the  States,  the  delegates  elected  a 

justify  secession.     It   is   true   tliat  the   Republi-  president   and   a   vice-fi resident  «f  the   Confed- 

cans   were   still  in  the  minority  in  both  houses  crate   States  of  America,   ench   State  being  al- 

of  Congress  and  on  the  Supreme  bench;  but  the  lowed  one  vote.    By  the  unanimous  vote  ol  the* 

election  showed   the  increasing  power  of  that  six  States  present,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis-  < 

party  and  pointed  to  its  ultimate  success.    It  is  sippi  was  elected  president,  and  Alexander  H.  ■ 

now  evident  that  it  was  folly  for  the  South  to  Stephens    of    Georgia,    vice-president.    On    the 

sup^se  that  secession  would  be  successful,  but  iSth,  some  three  weeks  before  Mr.  Lniooln  wa> 

if  It  was  to  be  attempted,  the  South  showed  sworn  in,  these  ofliceiB  were  duly  inaugurated, 

great    political   sagacity    and    foresight    in   not  The  constitution  of  this  provisional  government 

waiting  longer.    The  anti-slavery  sentiment  had  resembled  so  closely  the  permanent  Constitution 

been  growing  apace   in  the   North,  and  to  the  to  be  described  later,  that  its  provisiong  need  not 

writer  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1S60-1  seems  be  given.    It  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one 

to  have  been  precisely  the  time  to  strike  for  a  year,   unless   altered   by   a   two   thirds   vote   a{ 

separation.    The    South,    weak  though   it  was.  Congress  or  superseded  by  a  permanent  govera-- 

was   stranger   than   it   could   have   been   at   any  menL      A   committee   of  two   from  each   State 

subsequent  period.    This  point  should  not  be  represented  in  Congress  having  drawii  up  a  per- 

obscured    by    the    disastrous    consequences  of  manent  constitution,  this  injtrument  of  govem- 

secession.     However  this  may  be,  it  now  seems  ment   was   promptly   adopted   by   the   Congress 

clear   that   the   slavery  question,  in   its   various  ii   March,  and  being  submitted  to  the  seceded 

phases,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  States  was  with  almost  equal  promptness  adopted 

of  secession,  and,  in  its  turn,  secession  was  the  by  them.    This  was  acctHnplished  by  action  of 

cause  of  the  war.    This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  same  conveniions  that  had  passed  the  or- 

V ice- President    Alexander    Stephens    after    the  dinances  of  secession.     Where  these  conventions 

war  had   begun  —  a  view  not  inconsistent  with  had  adjourned,  they  were  reassembled   for  the 

his  declaration  before  the  war  (21  March  1861)  purpose.     In  no   case  does  there  seem  to  have 

that  'slavery  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  been  any  demand  for  the  calling  of  new  conven- 

Confederacy."    This  latter  statement,  it  may  be  tions  to  ratify  the  constitution.    It  was  thought 

added,  is  often  quoted  by  those  who  forget  that  important  to  organize  the  government  as  soon  as 

25    years    before    in    the    case    of    Johnson    v.  possible. 

Tompkins,  Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  meantime  Congress  liad  passed  acts 
said:  'Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  to  raise  provisional  forces  for  the  Confederate 
[Federal}  government  are  laid  and  rest  on  the  States,  to  authorize  the  president  to  borrow 
right  of  property  in  slaves.  The  whole  struc-  $15,000,000  at  8  per  cent  interest  for  the  sup- 
ture  must  ^1  by  disturbing  the  comer- stone.'  port  of  the  government,  to  levy  an  export  duty 
The  struggle  on  the  Northern  side,  therefore,  on  each  pound  of  cotton  exported  after  i  August, 
was  primarily  to  resist  secession  and  to  preserve  and  to  organize  the  post'Ofiice  department 
the  Union,  Subsequently  the  destruction  of  Courts  were  rapidly  organized  in  the  different 
slavery  was  included  in  the  programme.  On  States,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Confederate 
the  Southern  side,  while  the  opposition  of  the  States  never  possessed  a  Supreme  Court.  The 
Republicans  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  president  was  ttien  authorised  to  receive  from 
territories,  the  "personal  liberty  laws,"  and  the  various  States  such  forts,  arsenals,  and  other 
the  reproaches  of  the  North  touching  the  in-  public  establishments  with  their  contents  as  they 
iquity  of  the  institution,  carried  all  but  the  border  had  taken  possession  of  within  their  respective 
States  into  secession,  the  active  force  in  the  war  limits.  The  request  of  the  president  to  this 
that  followed  Uiis  rash  act  was  not  so  much  the  effect  met  with  prompt  compliance  on  the  [«rt 
preservation  of  .-Javery  as  it  was  the  determina-  of  the  States.  With  the  hope  of  obtaining 
tion  to  resist  invasion  and  to  maintain  the  right  recognition  from  foreign  governments,  commia- 
of  secession  or  the  right  of  revolution.  The  aioners  were  sent  to  European  countries,  hut  they 
motive  that  led  to  secession  was  replaced  by  the  were  unsuccessful  in  their  missions.  England, 
motive  of  resistance  to  coercion.  Thus  can  be  France,  and  other  countries  in  the  summer  01 
explained  the  heroism  and  sacriftces  of  the  four  1861  acknowledged  the  belligerency  of  the  Con- 
fiftha  of  the  Southern  people  who  owned  no  federate  States,  but  beyond  this  action  they  re- 
slaves,  fused   to   go.    A  recognition   of  the   independ- 

On  4  Feb.  1861,  a  coi^ress  of  delegates  from  ence  of  the  new  Confederacy  would  have  been 

all  the  States  that  had  seceded  met  in  Mont-  regarded  by  the  United   States   as  an  act  of 

gomery,  Ala.    At  this  date  only  six  States  had  hostility.    In  November  i86t  J.  M.  Mason  and 

left  the  Union:    South  Carolina,  ao  Dec  i860;  John  Slidell  were  sent  as  special  commissioners 

Mississippi,  9  Jan.  1861 ;  Florida,  10  January;  to  England  and  France  respectively.  _  After  leav- 

Alabama,    ir    January;    Georgia,    18    January;  ing  Havana  the  English  vessel  in  which  they  had 

LoiBsiana,  26  January.     In  Texas  the  ordinance  taken  passage  was  overhauled  by  the  San  Jacinto 

of  secession   was  not  passed   until   5   February,  of  the  American  navy,  and  these  commissioners 

and  it  had  still  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  were  forcibly  removed.    England  demanded  their 

The  Texan  delegates,  howeverj  arrived  in  Mont-  restoration.    The  United  States  government  at 

gomery  before   this  final    ratriication.     All  the  first  hesitated,  raising  a  hope  in  the  Confederacy 

delegates  were  elected  by  the  same  conventions  that  war  might  ensue  between  the  two  countries, 

that  had  passed  the  ordinances  of  secession.  Finally,  however,    Lincoln   said :    "We    fought 

The  Montgomery  Congress  immediately  pro-  England  about  this  matter  in  iSia;  we  most  give 
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nil  these  men.*  Accordingly  the  oonnnissioners  and  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  of 
were  placed  on  board  an  English  vessel  and  al-  Americ^  and  had  issued  another  proclamation 
lowed  to  continue  their  voyage.  On  the  8th  announcing  his  intention  to  set  on  foot  a.  blockade 
of  August  the  Confederate  Congress,  to  please  of  the  Confederate  ports;  and  "whereas  by  the 
foreign  powers,  had  adopted  all  the  provisions  acts  and  means  aforesaid  war  exists  between  the 
of  the  famous  Declaratioa  of  Paris,  except  as  to  Confederate  States  and  the  government  of  the 
the  use  of  privateers.  United  States,  and  the  States  and  territories 
The  provisional  government  of  the  Confed-  thereof,  excepting  the  States  of  Maryland,  North 
eracy  had  hardly  been  in  force  two  months  be-  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
fore  it  came  into  conflict  with  the  United  States  souri,  and  Delaware,  and  the  territories  of  An- 
govemmenL  The  occasion  of  this  conflict  was  zona.  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
^K  demand  of  the  Confederate  authorities  that  south  of  Kansas ;  therefore  the  president  is  au- 
Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor  should  be  sur-  '  thorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force 
rendered  by  the  Union  force  that  occupied  it  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet  the  war  thus 
Senator  Douglas,  though  opposed  to  secession,  commenced  and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  under 
had  argued  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  against  the 
South  Carolina  was  entitled  to  the  possession  resselsof  the  United  States."  It  was  furtherpro- 
of  Fort  Sumter;  Cieneral  Scott  had  advised  its  vided  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
cvacQation;  and  Secretary  Seward  had  piac-  (q.v.)  that  property  of  the  enemy  (except  eon- 
tically  promised  that  it  should  be  given  up.  The  traband  of  war)  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  should 
South,  therefore,  thought  that  a  peaceable  solu-  not  be  subject  to  seinire.  In  response  to  this 
tjon  was  in  sight  But  President  Lincoln,  after  declaration  of  existing  war,  a  hundred  applica- 
a  period  of  indecision,  decided  to  provision  the  tions  for  letters  of  marque  were  received  from 
fort,  and  on  6  Ajtnl  1861  so  informed  the  privateers,  and  troops  crowded  to  the  support 
governor  of  South  Canriina.  The  South  had  not  of  the  new  government  with  the  same  alacrity  as 
desired  hostiltties;  but  the  Confederate  govern-  in  the  North.  On  21  May  Congress  adjourned 
ment  thought  it  necessary  to  capture  the  fort  to  meet  20  July  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  now 
and  opened  fire  on  it  i a  April.  This  act  pre-  chosen  as  the  permwient  capital  of  the  Confed- 
cipitated  war.  The  Confederate  States,  there-  erate  States.  On  6  November  an  election  was 
for^  have  generally  been  made  to  bear  the  odium  held  under  the  permanent  constitwtion  for  presi- 
of  beginning  hostilities.  The  question  is  de-  dent  and  vice-president  As  there  was  no  op- 
batable;  for  as  Hallam  says;  "The  aggressor  position  to  Davis  and  Stephens,  they  were  tmani- 
in  a  war  is  not  the  firtt  who  uses  force,  but  the  tnously  elected  president  and  vice-president  re- 
first  who  renders  force  necessary.*  We  are  thus  spectively  by  the  electoral  votes  of  the  11  Con- 
thrown  back  upon  the  question  raised  by  Senator  federate  States.  They  were  to  enter  upon  tiietr 
Douglas,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  offices  23  Feb.  1862,  and  to  hold  office  for  six 
bombardment  of  Sumter  stirred  the  North  as  by  years.  Under  the  provisional  government  the 
an  electric  shock.  When  on  15  April  Lincoln  -presidenthadappointedas  membersof his  cabinet 
called  for  75,000  voltmteers  "to  suppress  com-  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  Mate; 
binations  obstructing  the  execution  of  laws  in  C.  G.  Memminger  of  South  Carolina,  secretary 
seven  of  the  Southern  States,*  the  free  States  of  the  treasury;  L.  P.  Walker  of  Alabama, 
rallied  to  his  support.  His  determination,  how-  secretary  of  war;  Jtrfin  H.  Reagan  of  Texas, 
ever,  to  coerce  the  Confederate  States  persuaded  postmaster-genera!,  and  J.  P.  Benjamin  of 
four  of  the  border  States,  which  had  hitherto  Louisiana,  attorney-general.  At  the  close  of  i86i 
held  aloof,  to  join  the  Confederacy.  Arkansas  J-  P.  Benjamin  had  become  secretary  of  war; 
seceded  6  May;  North  Carohna  ao  May;  Vir-  S.  R.  Mallory  of  Florida,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
srinia  23  May,'  and  Tennessee  18  Jane.  Ken-  ex-Governor  Thomas  Bragg  of  North  Carolina, 
t«*ky,  Missouri,  Maryland  and  Delaware  having  attorney-general,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
refnsed  to  secede,  no  more  accessions  were  to  ginia  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state,  vice 
come  to  the  South.  West  Virginia,  moreover,  Toombs  resigned.  As  the  war  went  on,  changes 
with  a  population  of  250.000,  detached  itself  were  made  in  the  cabinet  as  follows ;  On  the 
from  Virginia  and  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  resignation  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Benjamin  in  1862 
The  population  of  the  Confederacy  was  about  held  for  3  time  the  portfolios  of  state  and  of 
nine  millions,  of  whom  three  and  a  half  millions  war,  until  Geo.  W.  Randolph  of  Virginia  was 
were  slaves;  while  that  of  the  Union  Slates  was  made  secretary  of  war.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
approximately  z2,ooo,obo,  an  immense  disparity  Randolph  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
of  numbers.  "Yet,»-said  J.  F.  Rhodes,  'had  the  A.  Seddon  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Seddon  resigned  in 
North  known  that  the  people  of  the  cotton  States  the  early  part  of  1865  and  was  succeeded  by 
were  practically  unanimous,  it  might  have  re-  Maior-General  John  C.  Bredtenridge  of  Ken- 
fused  to  undertake  the  seemingly  unachievable  tucky.  In  1864  Mr.  G.  A.  Trenholm  succeeded 
task;  for  while  hardly  a  man  in  the  North  as-  Mr.  Memminger  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
eented  to  the  constitutional  right  of  secession,  all  Attorney-General  Bragg  was  succeeded  by  Thos. 
acknowledged  the  right  of  revolution.  .  .  .  H.  Watts  and  subsequently  by  George  Davis  of 
Many  would  have  objected  to  combating  that  North  Carolina. 

right.*  The  provisional  Congress,  being  called  The  provisional  Congress,  which  was  uni- 
together  39  April  in  Montgomery  to  consider  the  camera!,  expired  15  Feb.  1862,  and  the  Senate 
new  condition  of  affairs,  made  ijrovision  for  the  and  House  of  Representatives  elected  under  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  adopting  financial  and  permanent  Constitution,  met  in  Richmond  18 
military  measnro.  On  6  May  it  passed  an  act,  Feb.  1862.  The  members  of  this  Congress  were 
declaring  that  negotiations  with  the  United  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
States  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  difficulties  had  South.  "Of  the  26  Senators,  fourteen  had  been 
failed,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  for  75,000  formerly  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
men  to  capture  forts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  greso,  and  in  the  lower  hOnse,out  of  106,  thirty- 
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three  had  also  represented  the  South  at  Wasli-  Court  wu  discuisMi,  but  nothing  was  done  untit 
iDgton."  Subsequently  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  following  year.  In  Januarj  1863,  Senator 
the  character  01  the  Confederate  Coi^ress  in  Hill  in  the  Senate  said;  "I  think  it  hi^  time  the 
general  ability  declined,  nuoy  of  tbe  best  niea  judicial  department  of  the  govenunent  be  thor- 
joinii^  the  army.  One  very  necessary  deport-  oughly  organized;  for  it  has  been  a  limping 
ment  of  the  new  government  it  was  found  di£E'  concern  long  enough."  Finally,  on  18  March 
cult  to  organize.  This  was  the  post-ofiice.  The  i86j,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  otganiie  the 
position  of  postmaster-general  was  offered  by  Supreme  Court  This  bill  waa  intended  to  carry 
President  Davis  to  Mr,  Ellet  o£  Mississippi,  out  the  provisions  for  z.  Supreme  Court  as  found 
and  later  to  Mr.  Wirt  Adams  of  the  same  State;  in  the  permanent  Constitution;  prorisions  that 
but  both  declined.  Then  J.  H.  Reagan  of  Texas,  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Con- 
after  twice  refusing,  was  persuaded  to  accept  stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  provided 
tbe  office.  His  reluctance  was  due  to  the  fact  for  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confederate  States 
that  he  knew  the  labor  of  organization  would  be  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate 
heavy,  and  that  if  the  mail  facilities  were  inferior  justices,  am  three  of  whom  should  constitute  a 
to  those  foimerly  furnished  by  the  Federal  gov-  quorum.  The  court  was  lo  hold  annually  at  the 
ernment,  there  would  he  great  dissatisfaction,  seat  of  government  two  sessions,  and  its  appellate 
But  Mr.  Reagan  was  thoroughly  competent.  He  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  appeals  from  tbe 
sent  letters  to  Washington  before  tbe  war  began.  Confederate  district  courts  in  tbe  several  States. 
and  invited  a  number  of  clerks  in  the  post-ofhce  Under  a  law  passed  by  the  provisional  Con- 
department  to  take  positions  in  the  Confederate  gress  {16  March  1861)  it  had  been  provided 
i»5t-office.  All  but  two  accepted.  With  their  that  the  Supreme  Court  should,  also,  have  juris- 
help  organization  proceeded  rapidly,  and  on  13  diction  in  appeals  from  the  State  courts,  'wher« 
May  Mr,  Reagan  announced  that  on  the  first  of  was  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
June  the  Federal  service  would  cease  and  the  or  statute  of,  or  an  autboriU  exercised  under. 
Confederate  Service  would  begin.  All  post-  the  Confederate  States;  or  where  was  drawn  in 
masters  were  required  by  that  date  to  render  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  ao- 
their  final  accounts  to  the  United  States  govern-  tiiority  exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ^ound 
ment,  and  were  invited  to  continue  their  duties  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
under  the  Confederate  government  Tbe  post-  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  Confederate  States;  or 
master-general  of  the  United  States  Suspended  where  was  drawn  in  question  the  constructioit 
the  Federal  service  to  take  effect  the  same  day.  of  any  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty. 
The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  or  statute,  or  commission  held  under  the  Con- 
States  required  that  the  post-of&ce  should  be  self-  federate  States.'  This  law  of  the  provisional 
sustaining  after  i  March  1863.  In  1859-60  the  Congress  was  significantly  repealed  in  the  Seti- 
United  States  had  conducted  the  post-office  dc-  ate  bill  above  mentioned.  Whereupon,  the  Rich- 
partment  in  the  States  that  were  to  form  the  mond  'Examiner*  declared  that  a  Supreme 
Southern  Confederacy  at  a  loss  of  $1,941,425.  Court,  without  the  circuit  feature  of  the  Supreme 
Hence  a  radical  change  of  management  was  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  acting  simply 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  requirement.  Ac-  as  a  court  of  appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals 
cordingly  Postmaster  Reagan  persuaded  the  rail-  of  the  Confederation,  could  do  no  mischief  and 
roads  to  carry  the  mails  at  one  half  the  former  might  do  much  good.  "But  had  the  origiaal 
rate  and  to  accept  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy  law  been  allowed  to  stand,  prophetic  inspiration 
in  payment  He  raised  the  rate  on  packages,  was  not  necessary  to  foresee  that  the  career  of 
newspapers,  and  letters,  the  postage  on  the  last  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  have  been  but  a 
being  fixed  at  five  cents  per  half  ounce  for  a  dia-  pursuit  of  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
tance  of  less  than  five  hundred  miles  and  ten  the  late  Union."  The  Supreme  Court  as  thus 
cents  for  a  greater  distance.  The  franking  constituted,  however,  never  saw  the  light  of  day 
privilege  was  abolished,  and  mail  routes  con-  after  all.  The  Senate  bill,  after  having  bem 
aidered  unnecessary  were  reduced  in  number  or  twice  read  in  the  lower  house,  was  referred  (ao 
discontinued.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  March  1863)  to  the  Comtnittee  on  Judiciary,  and 
radical  changes,  the  reports  of  the  postmaster-  no  further  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found.  There 
general  show  that  by  the  latter  part  of  1867  a  has  been  much  discussionas  to  the  reason  why  the 
surplus  was  obtained  and  from  that  time  on  there  Confederacy  failed  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court 
was  a  net  annual  increase  of  receipts  over  ex-  It  seems  clear  that  the  reason  was  twofold, 
penditures.  The  experience  of  the  South  with  the  Supreme 
The  various  States  of  the  Confederacy  made  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  in  the  opinioa 
no  changes  in  the  organization  of  their  judici-  of  many,  been  disastrouB  to  States  rights.  More- 
ary  system,  but  the  provisional  constitution  of  over,  at  this  time  the  military  exigencies  were 
the  Confederacy  provided  that  each  State  much  greater  than  the  judicial;  htnce  it  seemed 
should  be  erected  into  a  distinct  judicial  district,  wise  to  defer  the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal 
the  judge  having  all  the  powers  hitherto  vested  to  a  more  peaceable  season.  The  absence  of  a 
in  the  judges  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts;  Supreme  Court,  however,  had  its  natural  result, 
and  that  the  several  district  judges  together  The  Federal  district  courts  and  even  the  State 
should  compose  the  supreme  bench,  a  majority  supreme  courts  interpreted  the  Confederate  Con- 
of  them  constituting  3  quorum.  During  the  stitution  and  in  some  instances,  declared  the  acta 
year  1861  these  district  courts  were  organized,  of  Congress  unconstitutional.  When  a  Confed- 
and  they  were  continued  under  the  permanent  erate  court  in  South  Carolina  decided  that  Con- 
consfitution.  Congress,  however,  passed  an  act  gress  had  no  right  to  tax  State  bonds,  the  war 
31  July  1861,  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  tax  on  bonda  was  not  collected  in  that  State, 
should  be  organized  only  under  the  permanent  The  existence  of  a  court  of  final  resort  mi^t 
Constitution.  Accordingly  in  the  Congress  that  have  aroused  antagonism  among  the  aovereivi 
met  in  1863,  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Statea;  but  it  seems  to  have  >«mi  aecemwr. 
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The  penmnent  Constitution  of  the  Gmfed-  said  slaves  shall  not  be  thereby  unpaired.  The 
crate  Slates,  while  providing  in  almost  the  same  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  territory 
words  for  the  same  division  of  powers,  differed  (a  clause  much  desired  by  Jefferson  in  the 
irom  that  of  the  United  States  in  some  iropor-  original  Constitution),  and  in  all  such  terri- 
tant  details.  If  a  good  ease  of  infringement  of  tory  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  now 
copyright  could  be  made  out  against  the  South,  exists  in  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  recog- 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  section  could  nized  and  protected  by  Congress  and  by  the  terri- 
elaim  a  large  share  in  the  framing  and  wording  torial  govemmenL  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
of  the  original  instrument  Nor  did  the  South  tution  are  not  to  be  made  through  the  initiation 
■desire  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  The  in-  of  Congress  as  in  the  old  Constitution;  but  upon 
tentioD  was  rather  to  make  explicit  certain  the  demand  of  any  three  State^  legally  assemUed 
states-rights  principles  that  were  held  to  be  im-  in  their  several  conventions,  the  Congress  shall 
plicit  in  the  old  constitution,  and  to  make  some  summon  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  con- 
additions  which  it  was  believed  the  experience  sider  such  amendments  as  may  be  proposed  by 
of  seventy  years  had  shown  to  be  necessary,  the  States.  If  these  amendments  are  agreed  on 
Only  the  more  important  of  the  changes  can  be  by  the  convention  and  are  ratified  by  two  thirds 
given  here.  In  the  preamble,  instead  of  the  of  the  States  acting  through  their  legislatures  or 
ambiguous  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  conventions,  they  siiall  form  a  part  of  the  Con- 
is  foond  "we  the  people  of  the  Confederate  stitution,.  Finally  the  ratification  of  five  States 
States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  in-  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
dependent  character  in  order  to  form  a  perma-  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
nent  Federal  government.*  Aa  as  additional  same.  Southern  writers  have  very  generally 
qaalihcation  of  electors,  it  is  declared  that  maintained  that  every  point  which  differentiated 
°no  person  of  foreign  birth,  not  a  dtizeo  of  the  this  Constitution  from  its  predecessor  was  an 
Confederate  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  improvement  on  the  latter.  Aa  to  the  correct- 
State  or  Federal  elections*  (a  reatriction  upon  ness  of  this  claim  jurists  will  differ  accordingly 
the  previous  powers  of  the  States).  Further  as  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  loose  confed- 
changcB  were  that  any  judicial  or  other  Federal  eracies.  Under  this.  Constitution  the  Confeder- 
ofScer,  resident  and  acting  solely  within  the  ate  government  levied  taxes,  negotiated  loans, 
Umits  of  any  State,  may  be  impeached  by  a  vote  raised  armies,  and  for  several  years  carried  on  a 
of  two  thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  terrible  conflict  The  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
thereof.  Congress  may  by  law '  grant  to  the  constitution,  however,  is  its  working  in  times  of 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  ejcecative  depart-  peace  as  well  as  in  tiroes  of  war.  If  this  Con- 
ments  a  seat  iq>on  the  fioor  of  cither  house,  with  stitution  had  been  tested  in  times  of  peace,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure  apper-  liliely  that  it  would  have  shown  the  fatal  ten- 
taining  to  his  department  (an  excellent  arrange-  dency  of  all  confederacies  to  disintegrate  when 
ment  which,  though  practised  nnder  the  pro-  no  external  pressure  holds  them  h^ether.  Nor 
visional  govemment,  was  never  put  into  force  by  will  it  be  maintained  that  in  time  of  war  the 
the  Congress).  The  president  may  approve  any  Constitution  proved  itself  a  very  efficient  instru- 
appropriation  and  disapprove  any  other  appro-  ment  The  States,  endowed  with  fresh  ^sover- 
priation  in  the  same  bilL  All  taxes  or  importa-  eignty,*  were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  som»' 
tions  shall  be  for  revenue  only;  not  to  foster  any  times  nullified  th«  Constittltional  acts  of  the  gov- 
branch  of  industry.  The  •gmeral  welfare"  eroment.  For  sudi  cases  the  Constitution  spoke 
phrase  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  omitted :  no  word  of  coerciiia  On  the  other  hand,  while 
taxes  are  to  be  laid  for  "the  Kwnmon  defence  the  govemment  was  clearly  a  Confederacy,  the 
and  to  carry  on  the  govemment"  The  power  of  exigencies  of  war  compelled  a  concentration  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  internal  improvements  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident  and  his 
is  limited.  Congress  is  denied  the  right  to  emit  cabinet  which  grew  into  a  military  despotism. 
bills  of  credit  (legal  tender).  No  bankrupt  law  Congress  protested,  but  grew  feebler  as  the  con- 
must  be  retroactive:  The  African  slave  trade  is  Diet  became  more  desperate.  There  was  friction 
forbidden.  Taxes  may  be  laid  on  exports  by  a  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  and 
two  thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  Except  ki  cer-  between  both  and  the  States.  Among  the  acts 
tain  specified  cases  Congress  can  appropriate  no  of  the  government  that  caused  particular  dissatis- 
money  from  the  treasury  without  a  vote  of  two  faction  may  be  mentioned  the  repeated  suspen- 
thirds  of  both  houses,  A  State  may  lay  a  duty  sion  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corput  down  to  i 
on  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  for  the  im-  Aug.  1864;  though  Dr.  Schwab  has  shown  that 
provement  of  its  riven  and  harbors.  When  a  this  suspension  was  carried  out  with  less  strin- 
rivcr  divides  two  or  more  States,  thty  may  enter  geticy  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  Other 
into  compacts  with  each  other  to  improve  the  grievances  were  the  severe  conscription  acts,  the 
navigation  thereof.  The  president  and  the  vice-  impressment  of  supplies  for  the  army  at  fixed 
president  are  to  bold  their  offices  for  six  years,  prices,  the  constant  interference  with  interstate 
but  the  president  is  not  to  be  re-eligible.  The  commerce,  and  the  issue  of  vast  quantities  of 
president  may  at  his  pleasure  remove  the  prin-  irredeemable  paper  money.  This  currency  was 
cipal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  never  formally  made  legal  tender  as  was  done  in 
All  other  civil  officers  of  the  executive  depart-  the  North,  but  it  was  practically  forced  upon 
ment  may  be  removed  by  the  president  or  other  those  who  sold  supplies  to  the  government.  All 
appointing  power  when  their  services,  etc.,  are  these  measures  which  may  easily  be  paralleled  in 
unnecessary,  or  for  incapacity,  dishonesty,  etc,  history,  and  which  seem  to,  have  been  rendered 
and  the  removal  with  the  reasons  therefor  shall  necessary  by  the  djre  necessities  of  the  war, 
he  reported  to  the  Senate.  Citizens  of  any  State  caused  distress  and  met  with  opposition  in  some 
shall  have  the  right  bf  transit  and  sojourn  in  of  the  States. 

any  State  of  the  Cohfederacj-  with  their  slaves  The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the 

or  other  proti^'+v.  and  the  nght  of  property  in  navy  of  the  United  States  was  so  strict  that  tb« 
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wealth  of  the  South,  its  cotton  and  other  crops,  the  national  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Tbm< 
could  not  be  sent  abroad,  save  at  fatal  risk,  in  was  no  longer  any  middle  ground. 
exchange  for  the  munitions  of  war.  In  the  early  The  issue  upon  which  Lincoln  had  been 
st^e  of  the  conflict  there  had  been  no  desire  to  elected  was  the  restriction  of  slavery  to  the  area 
export  the  cotton.  The  strange  delusion  that  of  the  Slave  States.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
■cotton  is  king"  was  so  widespread  that  it  was  new  President  upon  coming  into  power  was  to 
thought  possible  to  compel  England  to  recognize  restrict  the  area  not  of  slavery  but  of  secession, 
the  Confederacy  by  withholding  from  her  the  There  were  still  thousands  of  Union  men,  espe- 
great  staple.  When,  however,  the  fallacy  of  cially  in  the  border  States  and  among  Mr.  Lin- 
this  embargo  was  as  clearly  seen  as  once  before  coin's  party  opponents  in  the  North,  to  whom 
in  our  history,  both  the  Confederate  gov-  'coercion"  was  odious;  who  thought  that  mili- 
emment  and  some  of  the  State  governments  tary  force  as  a  means  of  holding  the  Slates  ti>- 
utilized  the  blockade  runners  to  send  cot-  gether  was  not  only  useless  but  pernicious ;  who 
ion  abroad  to  exchange  for  the  thousand  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  the  na- 
and  one  things  which  the  South,  from  tional  authority  could  never  be  successfully  as- 
lack  of  industrial  development,  was  unable  serted  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword  against 
to  supply  for  the  support  of  the  army.  But  the  such  a  formidable  revolution  as  that  represented 
help  thus  obtained  was  infinitesimal  in  compar-  by  the  confederated  slave  States ;  that  compro- 
ison  with  the  needs,  and  the  government  had  to  mise  and  conciliation  were  stiU  the  only  hope  of 
fall  back  upon  the  sacrifices  of  devoted  men  and  holding  the  border  States;  that  the  Union,  now 
women.  *The  Southerners'  sacrifices,"  says  Dr.  destroyed  because  of  abolition  fanaticism  and 
Schwab,  'far  exceeded  those  of  the  Revolu-  folly,  could  be  restored  only  by  dividing  public 
tionary  patriots.  The  Southern  cause  evoked  as  opinion  in  the  South,  and  by  waiting  until 
much  devoted  loyalty  as  has  been  called  forth  Southern  Dien  could  be  induced  to  accept  Fed- 
by  any  cause  in  history;  and  that  cause  was  eral  appointments  and  until  the  civii  machinery 
supported  at  a  cost  greater  than  in  any  similar  of  the  Federal  governmeot  .could  again  be  put 
conflict"  Yet,  in  1865,  after  four  years  of  ter-  in  motion  in  the  Southern  States.  Lincoln  rec- 
rible  struggles,  it  was  seen  that  the  Confed-  ogniied  this  body  of  conservative  Union  opia- 
eracy  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  It  is  generally  ion.  and  whatever  ot  genuine  loyalty  to  the  na- 
held  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  its  ruin  was  tiooal  cause  there  wai  in  it  he  wished  not  to 
the  effective  blockade  of  its  ports,  cutting  it  off  antagoniie.  He  would  bring  every  possible 
from  the  only  markets  in  which  its  products  man,  every  ounce  of  opinion,  to  oppose  seces- 
were  available.  Doubtless  this  is  true.  The  sion.  He  would,  if  possible,  unite  the.  North, 
Confederacy,  with  a  debt  of  $1,400,000,000,  was  divide  the  South,  and  Mvo  the  border  States, 
now  hopelessly  bankrupt.  But  it  must  also  be  For  this  reason  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address 
remembered  that  the  crop  of  men  was  beginning  was  quite  conciliatory  in  its  attitude  towards 
TO  fail.  While  the  North  was  able  to  increase  slaveiy  and  the  South.  The  platform  of  his 
Its  active  army  each  year,  and  even  draw  from  Party  committed  him  both  to  «the  preservation 
its  foreign  population  720,000  men,  the  South  in  oi  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  right 
i86s  was  reduced  to  the  despctate  resource  of  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do- 
passing  a  law  to  draft  the  slaves  into  military  mestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judg- 
service.  «The  total  military  population  of  the  fnent  exclusively.'  In  his  inaugural  address 
South,"  says  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  "was  1,065,-  Lincoln  reiterated  this  sentiment  of  his  party 
000,  of  which  900,000  went  into  the  army  for  platform,  and,  quoting  one  of  his  former 
at  least  three  years'  service.  The  losses  were  speeches,  he  declared,  ■I  have  no  pnrrose,  di- 
about  3O0flO0,  At  the  end,  175.000  surrendered  "^"."y  or  mdirectly,  to  interfere  with  tlie  mati- 
to  armies  of  98o,ooa'>  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  t^tio?  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists, 
attribute  the  downfall  to  the  errors  of  the  ores-  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  n^t  to  do  so,  and  I 
ident  and  his  cabmet  or  the  deficiencies  of  the  "ave  no  inclinatioo  to  do  so.» 
constitution.  In  accmnulated  wealth,  in  indos-  ,  I"  ""^  address  Lincohi  took  no  positive  anti- 
trial  development,  in  ships,  and  in  men,  the  slavery  stand.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  return 
South,  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  was  no  ma*ch  "'  ""^  fugitive  slave,  and  he  m  no  way  urged  the 
for  its  powerful  adversary.  The  logic  of  facts  *^"?*~'"*,  non-extension  of  slavery  — for 
pointed  to  a  united  country.  See  Confedehate  w""*^?  ««  had  been  elected.  In  this  Lincoln 
STA1E3  OF  Ammuca;  U.  S,— Causbs  of  the  /""■«■>  recognized,  as  any  statesman  should 
Civu,  Was.  Tohw  R  Ficklen,  have  done,  that  the  paramount  issue  confronting 
Late  Profetsor  of  History,  Tulate  Univertiiy.  *-^^  nation  had  changed  since  his  election  in  No- 
■'  '  vember.  Then  it  had  been  the  extension  of 
37.  Umted  States  —  The  Political  Events  of  slavery;  now  it  was  the  preservation  of  the 
the  Civil  War.  The  Civil  War  in  America  Union,  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation 
began  by  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort  Sum-  itself.  Therefore,  on  4  March  1861,  Lincoln 
ter,  12  April  i86r.  _  The  Secession  movement  stood  ready  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war  and 
had  begun  upon  Lincoln's  election;  war  had  disunion,  to  subordinate,  ao  far  as  it  was  mor- 
beome  inevitable  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu-  ally  possible,  his  own  and  his  party's  anti-slav* 
ration.  Two  authorities  —  two  sovereignties—  ery  purposes.  He  would  not  surrender  the  prin- 
were  claiming  independent  jurisdiction  over  the  ciple  for  which  he  bad  been  called  into  power 
same  area,  and,  after  that,  it  was  onl^  a  ques-  and  his  party  into  being.  But  he  declared  his 
tion  of  time  when  these  would  meet  in  armed  willingness  to  accept  an  irrevocable  amendment 
conflict  AH  effort  at  further  compromise  had  to  the  Constitution  prohibitii^  the  national  gov- 
faiied.  The  time  for  saving  the  Union  by  con-  ernment  from  ever  interfering  wiSi  slavery  in 
ciliation  and  concession  had  passed.  The  United  the  slave  States;  and  he  assured  the  people  of 
States  government  had  now  to  decide  either  to  the  South  that  they  would  not  be  assailed,  and 
recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  an  indc-  that  they  could  have  no  conflict  unless  thiey 
perdent  power  in  its  own  limits,  or  to  vindicate  themselves    became    the    aggressors.     But   tbe 
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President  dedared  thst,  despite  the  wdinances  out  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  oi 

of   secession,    he   regarded    the    Union    as    un-  the  United  States.     The  other  measures  of  the 

broken,  and  that,  as  the   Constitution  and  his  President    were    held    to    be    justified    by    the 

oath  of  office  bound  him  to  do,  he  would  faith-  emergency.       (See     PaiVAiKEaiMG ;     Blockade; 

fully  'execute  the  laws  of  tha  Union  in  all  the  B£lligeb£ht.)     Upon  the  assembling  of   Coa- 

States° ;  and  this  he  would  continue  to  do  unless,  gress  these  executive  acts  were  approved,  and,  aa 

and  until,  his  "rightful  masters,  the  American  far  as  indorsement  and  congressional  resolution 

people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means  or  in  could  do  so  they  were  legalized ;  and  Congress 

some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary."  proceeded  to  make  military  and  financial  provi- 

•The  power  confided  to  me,"  he  said,  'will  be  sion  for  a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war. 
used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess   the  property  Slavery  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  seces- 

and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  sinn  and  war.     But  slavery  was  not  the  issue  on 

collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  which  the  men  of  either  side  were  called  upon 

may  be  necessary   for  these  objects,   there  wUl  to  fight    The  cause  for  which  the  North  rallied 

be  no    mvasion,   no   usmg  of   force   agamst   or  to  arms  was  union  and  nationality;  the  cause  of 

among  the  people  anywhere."  the  South  was   independence  and  the  rights  of 

Here  was  dearly  drawn  the  political  issue  of  the    States.      Both    disclaimed    slavery    as    the 

the  Civil  War  — national  unity  and  the  enforce-  cause  of  arms.     But  slavery,  as  it  was  the  ever- 

Oient  of  the  national  authority  against  disunion  lasting  cause  of  strife  before  the  war,  was  the 

and  the  right  of  secession.    It  was  not  passible  chief  cause  of  political   difference  during  the 

for  the  national  authority  to  recognize  this   is-  war;  and  the  relation  of  the  war  to  slavery  is 

sue — its    own   right    to  exist — as    within  the  the  most  important  point  of  view  from  which 

field  of  negotiation,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Con-*  the  political  events  of  the  war  are  to  be  studied. 

federate   government    to   secure    recognition    by  To  what  extent  should  the  war  be  distinctly  an 

opening  diplomatic  relations  at  Washington  was  anti-slavery  war  and  be  made  an  instrument  of 

repelled.  _  emancipation?    To  what  extent  should  the  war 

_  If  the  national  government  intended  to  main-  be  conducted  solely  to  preserve  the  Union,  and 

tain  its  authority  and  to  "execute  the  law  in  all  to  restore  national  authority  without  disturbing 

the  States,"  there  was  nothing  for  the  South  to  in  any   way  the   "domestic  institutions'   of  the 

do  but  to  yield  or  fight.     The  South's  answer  States?     On  these  questions  Mr.  Lincoln  was 

was  the  defiant  attack  on  the  national  authority  constanthr  subject  to  pressure  in  opposite  direc- 

■  at  Snniter.  The  call  for  7S,ooo  three-months'  tions.  The  conservatism  in  his  nature,  and  the 
volunteers  and  the  uprising  of  the  national  spirit  conservative  wing  of  his  party  reouired  that  he 
followed.  Party  issues  were  forgotten,  and  the  should  not  assume  a  more  radical  and  a^res- 
great  body  of  the  Democratic  voters  in  the  sive  anti-slavery  attitude  than  the  public  senti- 
North,  following  their  leader,  Mr.  Douglas,  rat-  mcnt  of  the  country  would  support ;  while  his 
lied  patriotically  to  the  support  of  the  govern-  party  opponents  were  vigilant  and  quick  to  de- 

■  ment,  as  did  also  many  Breckenridge  Democrats,  noiince  and  oppose  him  for  converting  and  de- 
(See  Douglas;  Breckenbidoe,  J.  C)  In  the  grading  the  war  from  a  noble  effort  for  the 
proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  Lincoln '  Union  into  a  mere  abolition  war  for  the  "nig- 
commanded  the  insurgents  to  disperse  within  30  ger."  On  the  other  hand  the  radical  anti-slav- 
days,  called  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  ery  forces  were  constantly  urging  him  to  strike 
for  4  July  1861,  and  announced  that  the  object  at  the  real  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  striking 
of  the  military  force  was  to  repossess  the  forts  at  its  cause.  This  wing  of  the  Union  forces 
and  places  seized  from  the  Union.  The  time  hdd  with  Sumner  that  the  ■rebellion  was  but 
limit  of  three  months  for  the  troops  was  made  slavery  in  arms." 

necessary  by  the  Act  of  1795,  as  this  law  author-  Congress  attempted  to  define  the  purpose  of 
iaed  the  use  of  the  militia  'until  the  expiration  the  ,War  and  its  relation  to  slavey  in  the 
of  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  famous  Crittenden  resolution  of  22  July  iSSi, 
then  next  session  of  Congress."  which  was  passed  in  both  Houses  by  an  almost 
■  Virginia's  secession  followed  immediately  unanimous  vote.  It  was  declared  that  the  War 
(17  April)  upon  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  upon  was  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists 
the  plea  of  resisting  "coercion"  and  "invasion."  of  the  South;  that  "the  War  is  not  waged  ufton 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  soon  afterward  fol-  our  part  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subju- 
lowed  Virginia  and  joined  the  Confederacy,  but  gation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
the  attempt  to  carry  Missouri  and  Kentucky  into  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  insti- 
tbe  secession  movement  was  foiled  by  the  co-  tutions  of  those  States ;  but  to  defend  and  main- 
operation  of  the  national  government  with  the  tain  the  supremacy,  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
Union  forces  in  those  States.  After  the  bom-  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equal- 
bardment  of  Sumter  and  before  the  meeting  of  ity,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired; 
Congress  {12  April-4  July  1861),  President  Lin-  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished 
coin  assumed  extraordinary  war  powers.  (See  the  War  ought  to  cease."  See  Critibndeh 
United    States  — The    President's    Office.)  Comhiomise, 

He  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  Confederate  This  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  coo- 
ports  (19  and  27  April)  ;  he  increased  the  forces  servative  Democracy  of  the  North  insisted  that 
of  the  regular  army  and  navy  (3  May)  by  bis  the  War  should  be  conducted,  and  for  any  de- 
mere  executive  order,  and  he  authorized  his  mil-  parture  from  this  policy  they  were  ready  to  de- 
itary  subordinates  in  several  places  to  suspend  nounce  the  administration  and  displace  it  from 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  (See  Habeas  Cob-  power.  In  saving  the  Union  by  war  the  admin- 
PUS.)  The  orders  of  blockade  had  been  evoked  istration  must  not  be  allowed  to  -violate  the  Con- 
by  the  purpose  of  the  Confederate  government,  stitution  in  any  way  nor  in  any  way  inter- 
indicated  by  Mr.  Davis'  letters  of  marque  and  fere  with  the  rights  of  the  States  or  the  legal 
reprisal  C17  April),  to  use  its  pprts  for  fitting  status  of  the  slaves.    The  politiul  a~^   --— 
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struggles  of  the  Civil  War  focus  themselves  ed  as  far  as  possible.    This  policjr  indicates  Lin- 

largdy  about  this  issue.    On  the  one  side  were  coin's  conservatism  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war, 

those  of  a   conservative,   purely  Union-saving  and  his  regard  for  vested  nghts  whenever  the 

purpose,  who  were  disposed  to  demand  that  the  slavery  question  appeared.    In  pursuance  of  this 

war  be  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  forms  line  of  policy  Lincoln  tacitly  endorsed  Halleck's 

and  canons  of  the  Constitution.     Among  these  order  returning  fugitives  and  protecting  slave 

were  probably  many  who  cared  more  to  save  property,  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to  overrule 

slavery  and  the  rights  of  the  States  than  to  save  and    set    aside    General    Fremont's    order     (30 

the  Union.    On  the  other  hand  were  the  radical  Aug.  1861)  in  Missouri  emancipating  the  slaves 

anti-slavery    men    who    were    determined    that,  of  all  persons  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 

while  the  war  should  be  for  the  Union,  it  should  the  United  States.    On  1 1  September  l86i  Lln- 

not  cease  until  emancipation  should  be  secured,  cola  overruled  Fremont  and  on  19  May  1862  hr 

Among  these  were  many  who  cared  more  to  de-  revoked  and  repudiated  a  similar  order  of  Gen- 

Stroy  slavery  than  to  save  the  Union.     Lincoln,  eral  Hunter  for  the  Department  of  the  Sonth. 

as  we  shall  see,  occupied  middle  ground  between  Lincoln  declared  that  "no  commanding  officer 

these  opposing  extremes.  shall  do  such  a  thing  upon  my  responsibility 

In  the  ^dual  but  constant  progress  of  the  without  consulting  me.*    Chase  and  other  antw 

Administration  toward  an  anti-slavery  policy —  slaveir  supporters  of  the  Administration  urged 

in  its  movements  from  an  attempt  to  save  slavery  Lincoln  to   let   Hunter's   order   stand,   but  the 

and  the  Union  together  to  the  policy  of  emanci-  President  was  afraid  it  might  alienate  support 

pation  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  New  Union  from   his   policy   of    compensated   emancipation 

wholly  free,  there  are  certain  notable  fieaturca  which  he  was  then  urgently  pressing  upon  the 

and   landmarks.     Among  these  we  may  notice  representatives  from  the  border  States.     In  his 

first,  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  annual  message  of  December  1861,  Lincoln  had 

military  emancipaticm.  expressed  his  purpose  still  °^to  keep  the  integrity 

As  early  as  25  May  1861,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object 

Butler  in  command  of  the  Union  forces  about  of  the  contest*^    By  this  time  Congress,  aroused 

Fortress  Monroe,  gave  the  first  indication  of  a  by  the  sad  losses  of  die  War  and  Uie  formidable 

military  method  of  emancipation.     He  refused  power  of  the  rebellion,  refused  to  reaffirm  the 

to  return  to  their  masters  slaves  coming  within  Crittenden  resolution  of  the  previous  July.     This 

his  lines,  on  the  ground  that  they  bad  been  used  refusal  seemed  to  indicate  that  other  objects  of 

in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  erection  of  batter-  the  war  were  in  view  besides  the  suppression  of 

ies  and  other  works ;  that  if  slaves  were  prop-  the  insurrection. 

erty,  as  the  South  had  always  contended,  they  By  the  spring  of  1862  IJncoln's  policy  on 
were  therefore  properly  "contraband  of  war" ;  slavery  may  be  said  to  involve  gradual  emanci- 
that  this  slave  prmerty,  useful  for  militaiy  jjur-  pation  by  tnc  consent  arid  co-operation  of  slave- 
poses,  might  as  well  be  used  in  aid  of  the  United  holding  Slates ;  national  aid  for  the  compensa- 
States  as  against  it;  that  masters  in  arms  against  tion  to  owners,  and  the  colonization  of  the 
the  Constitution  were  barred  from  claiming  the  negroes  made  free  by  this  policy  and  by  the  oper- 
enforcement  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  atioo  of  the  confiscation  act  of  Congress.  Up  to 
their  belligerent  opponents,  and  that  only  slaves  the  time  of  the  rejection  by  the  border  slave 
of_  loyal  owners  should  be  returned.  Butler  put  States  of  Lincoln's  policy  of  compensated  eman- 
this  'contraband  property'  to  work  for  his  own  cipation  and  its  f^lure  in  consequence,  anti- 
military  purposes.  Public  sentiment  of  the  slaveiy  sentiment  and  purpose  may  be  said  to 
North  applauded  Butler's  course  although  he  have  been  more  radical  and  outspoken  in  Con- 
was  _not  promptly  and  heartily  sustained  by  the  gress  and  the  country  than  in  administration 
administration.  _  councils.  But  after  he  dismissed  his  plan  of  com- 
.  JP^  Confiscation  Act  (6  Aug.  1861),  passed  pensated  emancipation  Lincoln  determined  upon 
withm  a  fortnight  of  the  Crittenden  resolution,  emancipation  in  another  wa/-  This  was  eman- 
mdicated  the  beginning  of  a  change  of  policy  cipation  as  a  war  measure,  by  military  power, 
toward  slavey  on  the  part  of  Congress.  This  is  He  made  known  this  purpose  to  his  Cabinet,  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  military  measure.  It  pro-  early  as  22  July  1862.  It  was  determined  in  the 
nounced  forfeiture  of  all  slave  propertj;  used  in  Cabinet  council  not  to  make  public  announcc- 
aid  of  insurrection  and  thus  it  substantially,  un-  ment  of  this  policv  until  a  more  favorable  mili- 
der  another  form,  endorsed  Butler's  contraband  tary  situation  could  be  secured.  Lincoln's  pro- 
order.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  pleased  with  the  slavery  orders,  and  his  policy  that  seemed  so 
confiscation  act,  as  he  feared  it  would  alienate  much  like  timid  conservatism,  led  the  radical 
the  border  States  which  he  was  diligently  trying  Republicans  and  anti-slavery  men  to  continue 
to  conciliate.  He  wished  Congress  not  to  med-  their  pressure  and  hostile  criticism.  The  effort 
die  with  the  slavery  question,  but  to  leave  that  to  inciuce  Lincoln  to  take  a  more  decided  stand 
problem  to  the  military  authorities.     On  8  Au-  against  slavery  brought  out  Uic  celebrated  Grec- 

Sist  1861,  two  days  after  the  passage  of  the  ley-Lincoln    correspondence,    Greeley    sent    to 

nnfiscation    Act,    Mr.    Lincoln's    Secretary    of  Lmcoln  and  published  in  his  Tribune  (20  Aug. 

War,  Mr,  Cameron,  wrote  to  Butler,  who  was  1862)   his  "Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"    This 

pressing  for  further  instructions ;    «It  is  the  de-  letter  created   a   distinct   impression  upon  the 

S're  of  the  President  that  all  existing  rights  in  country  and  is  a  document  of  historical  impor- 

all  the  States  be  fully  respected  and  maintained;  tance.    «A11  who  supported  your  election,*  said 

in  cases  of  fugitives  from  the  loyal  slave  States  Greeley,  «and  desire  the  suppression  of  the  re- 

the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  beilion  are  sorely  disappointed  by  the  policy  you 

Uie  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  must  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard  to  the  slaves 

be  respected  by  the  military  anthorities;  in  the  of  rebels.*    The  editor  urged  Lincoln  to  execute 

disloyal  States  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress  the  laws  especially  the  confiscation  act.  and  he 

must  be  your  guideJJ    The  slave  rights  of  Toyal  censured  the  President  as  disastrously  remiss 

matters  in  disloyal  States  were  to  be  eafeguard-  with  regard  to  the  emancipation  provision  of  dia^ 
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BcL  "You  are  onduly  influenced  by  the  counsels,  ding  military  officers  from  arresting  and  return- 
the  representations,  die  menaces  of  certain  fossil  ing  fuptive  slaves ;  the  scheme  for  compensated 
folit^cians  hailing  from  the  border  slave  States;  emancipation,  because  of  its  eaormous  expense; 
timid  counsels  in  such  a  crisis  are  calculated  the  emancipation  proclamation,  as  tending  to  in- 
to prove  perilous  and  probably  disastrous.  We  cite  slave  insurrection ;  ;he  military  organization 
complain  that  the  Union  has  suffered,  and  is  of  the  blacks  (July  1862),  as  tending  to  equalize 
now  suffering,  immensely  from  your  mistaken  the  white  soldiery  with  the  negro;  the  recog- 
deference  to  rebel  slavery*  nition  of  Liberia  and  Haiti ;  the  enlargement  of 
Lincoln's  famous  reidy  tt>  Greeley  contains  in  legal  privileges  for  the  negroes  where  they  were 
the  most  succinct  form  a  statement  of  his  war  under  national  jurisdiction  —  all  these  measures 
policy  and  bis  political  attitude  toward  slavery,  were  denounced  by  the  opponents  of  the  Admin- 
*I  would  save  the  Union.*  This  Lincoln  an-  istration  and  were  used  to  prove  the  abolition 
nounced  as  his  constant  end  and  aim.  and  unconstitutional  ciiaracter  of  the  war. 


If  ibttt  be  thorn  who  wouW  not  nve  the  Union  un.  ^   On  account  of  these  anli-slavery  n  .  _  .    ..  _._ 

ku  thEf  could  mt  the  aune  tim«  uv<  sltvcij,  I  do  not  those   were 'arrayed   m  the  political   opposition 

ffie'u'""'' '*"i°'    y '''"'' -^ '^'^■''"' '""^'' °3' """  whose  race  prejudices  against  the  negro  were 

•lMiry,"l'do''n"  aereewUh  Ihem.     My'pBr'amount  'o^  pTOnounced;  who  hated  the  New  England  aboli- 

Itciioa  in  this  urugf^  ii  to  uve  the  Union,  ind  U  not  tionists  as  much,  or  more,  than  they  did  the  "^Si^ 

S?Un'°n"'ih'"t  ?  ''■"'""  "lavery.    1£  I  could  8»ve  eating"  secessionists  J  who  believed  in  slavery, 

it  by  fi*lingttll  the  Bl.ve^  I  woJd  do  <"■   ""e   indifferent   to   its   evils;   who  thought 

Id  lave  it  by  freeing  *ome  and  leaving  that  ia  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  wrongs  o£  the 

■laro  and"ie  c*forrf  "^"e    I  ^SSca^K  I  l^Uet^lt  "^^"^  should  not  be  taken  into  account  and  that 

helps  to  tare  the  Union;  an'd  what  I  forbear,  J  forbear  the  interests  of  the  white  race  alone  should  be 

becaiM   I   do  not  believe   it    would    help   Co   save   the  considered. 

^^'ZJ^^tt^t.^.^'^rrJ^Sl'l^irti^^Ul  Another  noticeable  factor  in  this  opposition 

1  ■hall&lieie  doing  more  will  help  the  cauK.    I  thall  were  the  Constitutional  legalists,  who  were  in- 

ttT„to  correct  errors  when  ahowD  to  be  «rror«,  god  I  sistent    Upon    holding   the   conduct    of   the    War 

SSS  ":i'r.^  S'is.'is.aTs's.';  ,»'«*  •»  *=  fo™,  <,(  the  kw .«!  th.  c«?u- 

of  official  duty.     I  IntCBd  no  modUcatiDn  of  my  oft-  tUfaon.      Ihese   made    the   preservation    of   Civil 

T^waUd  panonal  wish  that  aQ  nen  evnywhcn  might  liberty  and  the   rights   of   the   individual'  their 

r.                    *  special  cause  and  chief  concern.     They  were 

In    September    1863    Lincoln    publicly    an-  more    strenuous    to   preserve    these    individual 

nounced    his    poli(7    of    emancipation.      (See  rights  than  they  were  to  preserve  the  Union, 

EuANctPATioK.)    Notwithstanding  this  forward  and  they  contended  that  the  Union  could  not  be 

step,  momentous  in  its  ultimate,  if  not  In  its  preserved,  or  need  not  be,  if  the  Constitution 

immediate,  results,  dissatisfaction  with  Lincoln  and  the  law  were  violated  and  disregarded.  That 

amonsf  anti-slavery  men  continued  and  a  con-  which  claimed  their  obedience  and  loyalty,  they 

certea  movement  arose  within  the  Republican  asserted,  was  not  a  person  invested  with  office, 

?irty  to  supersede  Lincoln  in  the  leadership,  nor  an  idea  of  public  necessity,  nor  an  im^nary 
he  dissatisfied  Republicans  sought  to  secure  the  national  life  apart  from  the  life  of  the  Qinsti- 
nomination  of  Chase  or  some  other  more  radical  tution.  *What  the  Constitution  ordains  or 
anti-slavery  man  for  the  Presidency.  When  this  authorizes,  that  is  the  public  necessity,  thai  is 
fell  through,  the  more  radical  spirits  secured  an  the  national  life,  that  is  the  supreme  civil  obliga- 
independnit  convention  and  the  nomination  of  tion.*  This  was  the  position  taken  by  able  and 
Frmont  against  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  this  indi-  conservative  lawyers  and  leaders  like  George 
cated  a  serious  division  within  the  Union-Re-  Ticknor  Curtis  and  Horatio  Seymour,  who  op- 
publican  parhr.  On  the  other  band  conservative  posed  the  conduct  of  the  war  because  of  what 
men  in  the  Administration,  like  the  Blairs,  and  they  considered  the  high-handed  usurpations  of 
others  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  war  for  the  power  by  the  war  authorities.  They  felt  that 
Union,  opposed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  loyalty  required  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  reserved 
on  the  KTOund  that  it  would  lose  the  fall  elec-  rights  of  the  States  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
tions,  alienate  support  from  the  war  and  en-  land  as  well  as  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  gen- 
danger  its  success ;  whUe  the  Democratic  oppo-  eral  government ;  that  loyalty  bound  them  to 
eition  in  the  North  were  seizing  upon  all  the  safeguard  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
anti-slavery  measures  of  Congress  and  the  Pres-  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  every  citizen, 
ident  as  material  for  a  political  campaign  against  as  well  as  to  support  a  war  to  crush  insurrectioa 
the  Administration,  on  the  ground  that  the  war  With  these  feelings  and  principles  they  opposed 
for  the  Union  was  being  turned  into  a  war  for  the  Administration  on  account  of  the  suspension 
abolition,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  account  of 
The  anti-slavery  purposes  of  the  war  were  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of  free  as- 
making  headway.  The  Democratic  opposition  to  semWy,  free  speech  and  free  press.  Certain 
the  war  policy  of  Mr,  Lincoln  arraigned  the  Ad-  newspapers  had  been  suppressed  (the  New  York 
ministration  on  various  indictments.  The  refusal  Nevitijhe  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Chi- 
of  Congress  to  re-afErm  the  Crittenden  Resolu-  cago  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  others)  on  ft* 
tion ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  ground  that  they  were  encouraging  the  rebels  to 
Columbia  (April  i86a)  ;  the  abolition  of  slavery  persevere  in  their  resistance,  by  expressing  sym- 
in  the  Territories  (June  1862) ;  the  second  Con-  pathy  with  them,  by  uraing  the  duty  of  acceding 
fiscation  Act  of  17  July  186a,  providing  for  the  to  their  demands,  and  by  expressing  dissatisfac- 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  rebels  and  their  tion  with  the  policy  of  employing  force  to  over- 
abettors,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  freed-  come  them.  These  papers  were  constantly  de- 
men  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  as  Uie  nouncing  as  *an  unholy  war*  the  war  'in  defence 
President  might  direct;  the  military  annulment  of  our  country,  its  institutions  and  most  sacred 

leiit.'   TUi  kind 
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of  party  opposition  to  the  war  was  what  Lincoln  the  draft;  and  the  <Wft  tiots  in  New  York, 

called  *th=Tre  in  the  rear."    See  Habeas  Cor-  in  July   1863,  resulted  m  .wrious  loss  of  life 

pus;  MTLtiGAN  DEasTON.  and    property.      Governor    Seymour,    of    New 

Some  of  these  opponents  of  the  war  were  dis-  York,  requested  Presid«.t  l-'?"^''^ .  *«  J^^ 
loyal  factionists  who  at  heart  were  in  sympathy  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  in  that  State  m^ 
With  the  South,  and  who  preferred  disunion  to  it  was  intimated  to  Secretary  Stanton  that  ^ 
the  politi<^!  and  military  success  of  the  Admin-  act  could  be  enforced  oiUy  by  the  ci^operatjon 
JstratioiL  These  were  the  'Copperheads^  of  the  and  consent  o  the  Slate  authorities.  Stanton 
North.  Qement  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  was  held  that  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War  waa  the 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  extreme  rep-  enforcement  of  the  naOoriai  authonty  by  its 
resenlatives  of  this  group.  He  was  arrested  at  own  power  without  dependence  upon  the  con- 
Mount   Vernon,    Ohio,    in   May    1863.   upon  a  sent  of  die  SUte. 

chance  of   "publicly   expressing   sympathy   for  Added   to    the    exoitement    and    oppoaition 

those  in  arms  against  the  government  of  the  aroused  by  the  draft  came  the  Presidents  Froc- 

United  States,  and  declaring  disloyal  sentiments  lamation  of  15  Sept  1863,  suspending  the  pnv- 

and  opinions  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  ilcge  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout 

weakening  the  powers  of  the  government  in  its  the  United  Stales  in  all  cases  where  persona 

efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion."     He  were   held   by   the  civil,  miliUry,   or  naval  au- 

was  found  guilty  by  a  military  tribunal  and  sen-  thorities  under  the  orders  of  the  President,  as 

tenced  to  close  confinement  —  a  sentence  which  «aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy."     This  proc- 

President  Lincoln  commnted  to  banishment  to  Jamation  followed  the  grant  of  power  CMiferrcd 

the  enemy's  lines.    The  Democrats  of  Ohio  of-  by  the  act  of  3  March  1863,  by  which  Congress, 

ficially  protested  against  these  proceedings  and  gg  it  had  previously  legalized  previous  suspen- 

Lincoln  informed  them  that  Vallandigham  had  sions  of  the  writ,  authorized  the   President  to 

been   arrested  because  "he   was  laboring   with  suspend  this  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  dur- 

some  effect  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  ing  a  period  of  Civil  War  throughout  the  whole 

encourage   desertions    from   the    army,   and    to  United  States.     Under  this  act  military  arrests. 

leave  the  rebellion  without  any  adequate  military  without  civil  warrants,  and  trials  by  military 

force  to  suppress  Jt."    While  in  exile  Vallandig-  commissions  continued   in  various  parts  of  the 

ham  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  the  North.    The  critics  of  the  administration  held 

Governorship  of  Ohio  and  was  defeated  by  the  that  the  purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  consider 

unprecedented  majority  of  100,000  votes.  all  political  opponents  of^  the  administration  as 

Elsewhere  in  the  North  Democratic  leader-  'aiders  and  abettors  of  the  enemy,"  and  they 

ship,  while  its  purposes  and  principles  were  in  ieared  (hat  all  political  discuseion  and  criticism 

most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Vallandig--  were  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military  absolutism. 

ham    was  more  moderate  and  restrained,  and,  (See    Habeas    Cobpus;    Milucas    Dbosiom.) 

under  the  direction  of  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  Freedom  of  the  mails  had  slso  _batn  denied  to 

Union  was  undoubted,  the  Democratic  successes  hostile  matter,  or  such  as  might  instigate  others 

in  the  elections  of  i86z  and  1863  were  very  pro-  to  co-operate  with  the  enemy.     (See  Report  of 

nounced.    The  military  losses  and  disasters,  the  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  Uit  House,  so  Jan. 

newness  of  the  emancipation  policy,  the  uncx-  1863.) 

pecfed  extension  o£  the  war,  the  unfriendly  atti-  Thus,  with   divisions   within  '  the  ranks' of 

tilde  of  foreign  powers,  the  growing  belief  that  the   Union- Republican   party,   with   the   conntry 

the  Union  could  not  be   restored  by  war,  th£  longing  for  peace,  with  many  factiJrs  and  ele- 

vigor  of  the  Democratic  attack  in  the  rear  —  all  menta     arousing    and    uniting    the    opposition, 

'tiiese  were  factors  in  causing  the  loss  of  the  fall  -there   was    danger   that   the    Union- Republican 

elections   in   1862.     This   was   interpreted   as   a  party   would   be  defeated  by'  the   party  calling 

\ote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Administration,  ,tself    the    "Conservative-Union     Party."    This 

and  it  is  probable  that  if  Lincoln  had  been  a  can-  party  had  nominated  Gen.  George  B.  McOellan, 

didate  for  re-election  k   1862  he  would  have  one  of  Lincbln's  deposed  generals,  on  a  peace 

been  defeated.  piatform,  demanding  peace  after  "four  yeare  of 

Another  cause  of  opposition  is  to  be  taken  feilure  to  restore  the  Union  by  war."     Their 

''into  account  aftct  the  eummer  of  1863.    This  was  policy  was  to  restore  the-  Union  by  stopping 

the  Conscription  Act  and  the  effect  of  the  draft,  the  war,  by  armistice,  negotiation,  convention, — 

Although  what  seer;is  now  like  decisive  military  by  some  diolomatic  agreement  to  which  both 

successes  had  come  to  the  national  arms  in  July  parties  might  agree,  and  that  fighting  should 

of  that  year  {Gettysburg,  Vicksburg)  a  success-  cease  until  an  arrangement  could  be  adjusted. 

ful  end  of  the  war  seemed  distant;  and  the  peo-  They  would  substitute  negotiation  for  subjuga- 

'ple  were  becoming  very  weary  of  waste,  blood-  tion.    Presumably,  in  the  mind  of  this  party,  if 

shed,  and  battle.    They  weresighing  for  peace,  negotiation  failed  disunion  was  preferable  to  a 

But  the  burdens  of  uie  war  were  to  be  still  continuance  of  the  war.     Their  great  political 

further  increased.    On  3  March  1863  Congress  error  was  in  tiieir  failure  to  perceive  that  it 

passed  a  Conscription  Act  authptizing  a  draft  was  forever  too  late,  on  account  of  the  state 

of  300,000  men.     Certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  public  sentiment   both   North  and   South,  to 

led    to    dis'agreeinents    as    to    quotas    between  secure  a  restoration  of  the  old  Union  under 

Federal    and    State    authorities,    and    a    clash  the    old    Constitution.    While    there    was    any 

seemed  imminent,    A  $300  clause  allowed  a  man  hope  left  to  them  in  the  field  the  South  would 

who  could  pay  that  sum  to  be  released,  while  never  consent  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union; 

one   who   could  not  must  go   into  the   ranks,  and  when  their  military  defeat,  after  Atlanta, 

With  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich  Nashville,  and  Sherman  s  march  to  the  sea,  be- 

and  against  the  poor,  a  great  deal  of  popular  came  a  foregone  conclusion,  then  the  terms  of 

prejudice  and  opposition  were  aroused  by  the  settlement  and  reunion  were  to  be  determined 

party  opponents  of  the  administration  against  only  by  the  national  will.     But  it  was  in  the 
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laCft  cf  the  situattdQ  before  these  military  vie-  rect  tax.     (See  Imcouk  Tax.)     This  Revenue 

tones  in  the  latter  part  of  '63  and  the  early  Act  and  Legal  Tender  Acts  under  which  $450,- 

part  of  '64,  with  the   cry   for  peace  seemingly  ooo^ooo  of  legal  tender  noles,  commonly  railed 

almost  irresistible,  that  Andrew,  Sumner  and  greenbacks,  were  issued,  were  the  most  impor- 

other   radical    anti-slavery  men,    felt   tiiat   the  tant  pieces  of  fiscal  legiElation  during  the  war. 

most  important  thing  to  do  was  to  rescue  Lin-  See  Lsgm.  TuMPEit. 

coin  from  the  peace  influences  that  seemed  to  After  the  military  succeases   of  the  Union 

surround  him;  from  those,  who  were  tempting  arms  in  the  fall  of  1864  and  after  the  re -election 

or  pushing  him  to  an  unworthy  or  disgraceful  of  Lincoln,  all  h<^e  of  an  independent  Confed- 

offer   of   compromise   with   the   leaders   of   the  eracy  passed  away.    It  was  then  only  a  question 

rebellion.     These  radical  spirits  wished  to  pre-  of   endurance,   of   "^fighting  to   the   last   ditch.* 

vent   Lincoln   from   offering  the   South   peace  The  peace  conferences  had  come  to  naught,  and 

merely[  on  the  basis  of  a  restco^  Union  withotrt  the  demands  for  an  armbtice  were  no  longer 

emancipatioiL  a  menace  to   the   complete  triumph  of  the   na- 

There  were  other  political  phases  of  the  war  tional  arms,  (See  Hampton  Roads  Cokyer- 
on  which  the  opposition  joined  issue  with  the  ence.)  Already,  in  1864,  the  13th  Amendment 
administration.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  various  plans  of  Reconstruction  had 
was  made  the  wibject  of  severe  animadversion,  begun  to  receive  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
In  the  settlement  of  the  Trent  Affair  it  was  it  is  to  these  subjects  after  the  fall  of  1864, 
Charged  that  Seward  had  been  subservient  to  that  tiie  studeit  of  the  political  history  of  Uie 
Great  Britain  and  had  sacrificed  the  national  war  should  give  his  attention, 
honor.  In  his  tolerance  of  the  French  inter-  Bibliagraphy. —  McPherson,  'History  of  the 
vention  in  Mexico  he  had  sacrificed  the  tradi-  Rebellion* ;  Rhodes,  'History  of  the  United 
tional  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.v.).  States'  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,'  Vols, 
in  domestic  affairs  the  financial  and  revenue  HI,  IV.;  Schouler,_  'History  of  the  United 
policy  of  the  government  were  brought  into  States';  'Life  of  Lincoln,'  by  Hay  and  Nico- 
adverse  review;  while  the  creation  and  the  lay,  by  Morse,  by  Arnold,  by  Tarbell,  by  Bar- 
admission  of  West  Virginia  were  denounced  as  text,  by  Hapgood,  by  Hemdon;  'Lincoln's 
an  unconstitutional  act  of  spoliation  and  dis-  Complete  Works';  Wilson,  'Slave  Power'; 
tneraberment  of  the  ■Old  Dominion."  Stanwood,   'History  of  the   Presidency' ;   Pol- 

In  the  long-  sesMon  of  1861-2  Congress  lard,  'Lost  Canse' ;  Davis, 'Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
passed  a  number  of  measures  which,  even  in  Confederate  Government';  Stephens,  'War  Se- 
this brief  review,  should  not  go  unmentioned.  t ween  the  States';  Johnston  and  Woodbum, 
It  authorized  the  President  to  take  possession  'Amencan  Orations';  Blame,  'Twenty  Years 
of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  when  the  °i  Congress' ■  Greeley,  'American  Conflict'; 
public  safety  required  H;  passed  a  Homestead  Cot,  'Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation'; 
act;  established  a  Department  of  Agriculture;  Burgess,  'The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution'; 
passed  the  act  to  donate  public  lands  to  States  7^^''"''  '^^^^^  '"  Constitutional  Law' ;  Hart, 
and  Territories  for  the  purpose  of  founding  'Source  Book,'  and_ 'American  History  Told  by 
agricultural  colleges;  authorized  the  construe-  Contemporanes' ;  Lives  of  Chase,  Seward,  Stev- 
tion  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aiding  ^js,  Sumner,  Wade,  Morton.  Andrew;  Wilson, 
the  road  in  land  and  eovernment  bonds;  and,  '.History  of  the  American  People,*  and  'Divi- 
finally,  created  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  |"<"?  and  Reunion* ;  <Cambri<lg:e  History  of  the 
internal  taxation.  The  famous  revenue  act  of  y,'"^''°  1=*?"^,.;  Smrth,  'Pdttical  History  of 
I  July  1862,  developed  the  excise  tax  in  a  5tevcry> ;  Williams,  'Ne^TO  Race  in  America' ; 
manner  unheard  of  in  this  country  before.  CongressKinal  Globe.> 
Writers  have  frequently  applied  to  this  system  „  ,  James  Albert  Woodburn. 
of  internal  revenue  Sydney  Smith's  humorous  Professor  of  History,  Unmertiiy  of  Indiana. 
account  of  British  taxation  in  1820:  'Taxes  3S.  United  SUtes  —  Finances  of  the  (1861- 
upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  1909).  In  the  winter  of  1860-1  the  finances  of 
or  covers  the  back  or  is  placed  under  the  foot;  the  federal  government  were  most  discouraging. 
taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  Secession  was  already  under  way;  national 
see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  or  smell;  taxes  upon  credit  was  depressed;  and  executive  efficiency 
warmth,  light  and  locomotion;  taxes  on  every-  was  slowly  disintegrating.  There  was  little 
thing  oo,earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth."  confidence  that  the  Republican  party  which  had 
Every  visible  commodity  or  transaction  was  carried  the  election  in  November  i860,  would 
taxed.  Licenses  were  required  of  all  distillers  be  able  to  weather  the  approaching  storm.  Some 
and  brewers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  strength  was  shown  at  the  close  of  the  session 
retail  dealers,  of  men  in  all  kinds  of  business, —  by  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law  known  as 
proprietors  of  theatres,  of  jugglers  and  circuses,  the  Morrill  Tariff,  in  which  rates  were  slightly 
of  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists,  advanced.  Lincoln  took  office  4  March  1861, 
The  act  imposed  20  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits,  and  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase  secretary  of 
$1  per  gallon  on  malt  liq_uors,  a  heavy  tax  on  the  treasury.  On  15  April  the  troops  were 
tobacco  and  cigars,  carnages,  yachts,  billiard  called  out  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  the 
tables,  and  plate ;  on  slaughtered  hogs,  cattle  and  country  entered  upon  a  four  years'  war  which 
sheep ;  on  passports,  legacies,  and  receipts  from  tried  the  foiancial  system  to  the  utmost,  neces- 
railroadfi,  steamboats,  and  toll-bridges;  on  divi-  sitated  radical  methods  of  financiering,  bur- 
deads  from  banks  and  trust  companies ;  and  dened  the  country  with  an  enormous  debt,  and 
3  per  cent  was  assessed  on  incomes  less  than  raised  taxes  to  a  permanently  high  level.  In 
%i<ifao  and  s  per  cent  on  incomes  over  Jio.ooa  brief,  during  the  fiscal  years,  l86>-5.  expendi- 
with  an  exemption  of  _$6oa  Stamp  duties  on  all  tures  were  $3,348,000^000;  taxes  $667,000,000^ 
kinds  of  paper  were  imposed.  The  income  tax  and  loans  $2,622,000,000.  Loans  were  nearly 
was  regarded  as  a  form  of  excise,  not  a  di-  four  times  as  large  as  taxes.    In  the  spring  of 
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1861  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  war  would  yachts,  billiard  tables  and  plate;  upon  slau^- 

last  long,  and  consequently  the  legislation  of  texed    cattle,   transportation    agencies,    banking 

July  and  August  waa  not  designed  to  increase  and  inaarance  companies,  advercinng,   incomes, 

taxes  in  any  considerable  degree.    A  loan  of  and  legaciea.    At  the  same  time  tariff  duties  were 

1350,000^000  was  authorized,  scune  increase  was  increased  to  compensate  domestic  industry  for 

made  in  the  tarifl  schedules,  and  an  income  tax  the  internal  revenue  duties.    Internal  revenue 

was  levied.    Under  the  authority  of  the  loan  act  receipts  did  not  meet  expectations,  and  in  1864 

the  treasury-  department    endeavored   with   the  a  second  expansion  of  nic  revenue  policy  W»« 

assistance  of  local  banlcs  to  borrow  $150,000,000  mode.    The  internal  revenue  system  was  wet)- 

t^  the  issue  of  tliree  year  treasury  notes,  bear-  nigh    universal    in    its    application.      "Nothing 

ing  7.3  per  cent  interest,  since  known  as  the  was  omitted  from  the  raw  product  to  the  fin- 

seven-thirties.      The     banks     responded     with  ished  commodity;  often  an  article  received  a- 

energy,  but  owing  to  the  restrictions  of  the  in-  half  dozen  additione  ere  it  reached  the  consumer. 

dependent  treasury  law  requiring  all  payments  And  not  only  were  all  the  constituent  elements' 

to  the  government  to  be  made  m  specie,  they  which  entered  into  an  article  ta:xed,  as  the  bolts, 

could  not  carr^  the  burden,  and  in  Decembtf  rivets,  castings,  trimmings  and  the  like  of  an 

suspended  specie  payments.    The  treasury  de-  engine,  but  the  engine  when  completed  was  sub- 

girtment  was  forced  to  follow  their  example,  jected  to  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  upon  its 

y   the  act   of  25   Feb.   l86a,   a  comprehensive  value*     Customs   duties    were    again   advaoced 

loan  act  was  passed,  and  authority  given  for  because  of  the  increased  duties  upon  manufac-* 

the  issue  of  $i50,ooo/x»  non-interest  legal  tender  tures.    The  act  of  18&4,  however,  went  further 

treasury  notes.    There  was  much  opposition  to  in  the  direction  of  protection  and  brought  rates 

making  the  notes  legal  tender,  but  the  issue  was  up  to  a  level  which  established  a  new  standard 

justified  in  the  debates  on  the  ground  of  neces-  of  protectionism.    The  average  rate  on  dutiable 

sityi — "necessity  to  meet  the  immediate  obliga-  articles  was  increased  to  47  per  cent    The  in- 

tions  «f  the  government ;  necessity  to  give  cur-  come  tax  of  the  war  period  was  highly  product- 

rency  to   treasur7   notes ;   necessity   to   provide  ive ;  at  its  maximum,  incomes  between  $600  and 

money  which  would  in  turn  purchase  bonds.'  $5iOixi  were  taxed  5  per  cent ;  and  incomes  above 

Two  further  issues,  each  of  $150,000,000,  were  $5,000,    10   per   cent     The   total    receipts   from 

made  by  the  acts  of  11  July  i86a,  and  17  Jan.  this  source,  1863-73.  amounted  to  $347,000/100. 
1863.    In  addituD  to  these  non-interest  notes.         When  the  legal  tender  notes  were  first  issued 

the  legal   tender  quality  was  attached  to   some  they    were    convertible    into    Ixuids,-— securities 

of  the  other  short-term  treasury  notes.    Other  which  had  a  definite  gold  value,  as  interest  was 

forms   of  treasury  indebtedness  were  demand  payable  in  gold.    The  quality  of  convertibility 

notes,    certificates    of    indebtedness,    temporary  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  3  March  1863  and 

loans    and    fractional    currency.      Of   the    total  this,  together  with  the  increased  issues  and  the 

amount  borrowed,  $i,045,ooa/»o  was  in  the  form  waning  hope  that  the  government  would  be  able 

of  tong-term  loans;  $8(ic^poa,ooo  in  interest  bear-  within   any  short   period  of  time   to  settle   its 

ing  notes;  $458,000,000  in  non-interest  bearing  obligations   on  a  gold  basis  led  to  a  marked 

notes,  and  $21^000,000  in  temporary  loans,  depreciation   in   the  value  of   greenbacks.     In 

In  selling  long-term  bonds  Giase  kept  four  July  and  Au^st  1864,  the  average  value  of  the 

objects  in  view:    (i)    moderate  interest;  .(a)  gold  dollar  in  currency  was  but  39  cents.    As 

general  distribution;  (3)  future  controllability;  gold  was  daily  needed  by  importers  to  pay  cus- 

and    (4)    incidental  utility.    Chase  objected  to  toms  duties  and  to  settle  balances  abroad,  a 

selling  bonds  at  s  discount,  or  to  ofifering  more  brisk  and  often  speculative  market  in  bullion 

than  six  per  cent  interest    After  the  suspension  resulted.    Moreover,    the    repeated    fluctuations 

of    specie   payments    the   legal   treasury   tender  in  the  value  of  gold  measured  in  currency,  occa- 

notes,    or    greenbacks,    depreciated    greatly    ip  sioned  by  alternating  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the 

value ;  as  they  were,  however,  receivable  in  the  outcome    of    the    war,    affected    all    business. 

purchase  of  bonds  and  as  the  bonds  bore  interest  Prices  were  abnormally  high,  and  it  was  esti- 

in  gold,  the  return  to  the  purchasers,  as  mea-  mated  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  treasury 

surcd  in  gold,  was  far  greater  than  the  nominal  alone  was  increased  by  the  inflated  issues  about 

rate  of  interest  would  indicate.     Under  the  con-  $600,000,000. 

ditions,  therefore,  the  market  for  bonds  con-  When  peace  was  restored  in  1865,  there  were 

stantly  broadened.    To  secure  a  wider  distribu-  three  enormous  tasks  before  the  goveri^ment; 

tion  in  the  investment  of  government  securities,  funding  the   debt   into   more   convenient  form, 

an  agent, JayCooke{q. v.), was  employed  with  an  revision  of  the  tariff  system,  and  the  restora- 

extenstve  system    of  sub-agents   to   place   the  tion  of  a  standard  of  value  by  the  resumption 

bonds  in  every  section  of  the  country.    Chase  of  specie  payment      On  I  Sept  1865,  the  public 

was   also   opposed   to    making   long  loans   and  debt  was   $234^,000,000;  less   than  one  half  of 

consequently  reserved   the  ripit  to  the  govern-  this  was  funded ;  loans  bore  interest  at  five  dif-* 

ment  of  redeeming  bonds  after  five  or  ten  years,  ferent  rates ;   they   matured  at   19  different  pe- 

This  gave  rise  to  securities  known  as  five-twen-  riods ;  and  some  were  convertible  or  redeemable 

ties  and  ten-forties,  running  for  20  or  40  years,  at  the  option  of  the  government    At  first  there 

but  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  government  was  apparently  general  agreement  that  the  vol- 

at   the    shorter   period.     In  order  to   make  a  ume  of  le^l  tender  notes  should  be  reduced, 

wider  market  for  bonds,  as  well  as  to  reform  for  on  18  Dec.  1865,  the  House  of  R^resenta-  . 

the  currency  system  on  a  national  basis,  the  na-  tives  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  3,  contrac- 

tional  banking  system  was  organized  in  which  tion  of  the  currency  with  a  view  to  as  early 

circulation  is  based  upon  the  deposit  of  bonds,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  as  the  various 

In  July  i86z,  a  more  vigorous  policy  of  taxa-  interests    of   the    country    would    permit    The 

tion  was  adopted;   internal  revenue  taxes  were  funding   act   of    12   April    1866,   authorized   the 

imposed  upon   fermented  liquors  and  tobacco;  conversion  of  temporary  short-time  interest  bear- 

upon     occupations,     auction     sales,     carriages,  ing  securities  into  long-term  bonds,  but  provided 
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oolir  a  sKght  contr2ctk>n.  of  legal  tender  »>te&.  bullion  valne  of  silver,  among  which  wecc  its 

It  gave  authority  to  retire  $io,fxjo,ooo  within  six  demonetization  by  Germany  in  1871 ;  the  limi- 

months  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  tation  of  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union  in  i^^; 

month  thereafter.    Eveu  this  reduction  waa  not  and  the  discovery  of  new  supplies  of  silver  m 

long  continued.    It  was  not  easy  for  the  country  the  United   States.    The  depression    following 

to  readjust  itself  to  peace  conditions^    Discon-  the  panic  of  1S7J  started  a  new  clamor  for  an 

tent  was  especially  strong  in  agricultural  sec-  increased  supply  of  currency,  and  it  was  bitterlj' 

tions  where  indebtedness  had  been  incurred  by  asserted  that  the  United  States  bad  joined  in 

farmers  on  long-term  credits.    The  return  of  a   conspiracy   to   disown  silver,  and  limit  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  to  industry  led  volume  of  legal  tender  money,  in  the  interest 

to  _  many     iil-advised     ventures     and     failures,  of  the  creditor  class.    A  struggle  ensued  to  se- 

Prices  naturally  fell  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  cure  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver; 

excessive  demands  made  by  war,  and  for  this  and  in  iS^S  the  Bland-Allison  Act  was  passed   - 

fall  producers  were  disposed  to  place  the  blame  over  the  veto  of  President  Hayes,  providing  for 

upon  the  contraction  m  currency.    On  4  Feb.  the  monthly  purchase  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000 

)86S,  after  $44,000,000  in  greenbacks  had  been  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  of  silver  bultion  at 

retired,  further  contraction  -was  suspended.    In  the  market  price.    The   Bland-Allison  Act  of 

iS6g  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  1878  cdntinued  in  operation  until  i8ga    Under 

V.  Griswold  decided,  four  to  three,  that  the  'egal  its    provisions   378^000^000   silver    dollars,  were' 

tender    notes    were    unconstitutional.    In    1871  coined,  at  a  pui^ase  value  of  only  $308,000,000, 

the  decision  was  re\'ersed  on  the  ground  that  thaa  yKldin^  a  seigniorage  of  about  $70,000^00. 

the  government  had  the  right  to  employ  freely  As  the  country  had  become  accustomed  tojwper 

every  means,  not  prohibited,  which  was  nece^-  money,,  it' Was  diffieuit  to  put  the  new  corns  in 

sary  tor  its  promotion.    In  1884  the  Court  de-  circulation)   »utiiority-  waa   conset^uently  given 

cided  in  favor  of  tbe  constitutionality  of  issues  for  the  isine.<of  silver  certificatu  m  denotnina* 

in  times  of  peace.  tions  as  low  as  ^ao  for  the  deposit  of  coin. 

National  credit  'was  also  assailed  by  Uie  prop-  There  was  a  more  serious  objection  to  continu- 

osition  that  federal  securities  ahonld  be  subject  ing    doini^e    in    the    feaf    that    it    would    be 

to  local  taxation  and  by  the  demand  that  bonds  impossible  to  maintain  a  pjld  standard.    Secre- 

should  be  redeemed  in  currency  instead  of  in  tary  McCutloch  in<i884  and  Secretary  Manntne 

coin.      In    some    sections   bitter    attacks    were  in    i88s  endtarored  to  arouse   Congress  to  a 

made  upon  the  rich,  who  were  represented  as  repeal  of  the  act.    The  demand,  however,  for 

owners  of  idle  wealth  which  they  bad  gained  an  enlarged  cuirency,  represeated  both  by  the 

through  the  possession  of  government  securities  greenbaek  morement  of  toe  period,  and  by  those 

at  the  expense  not  only  of  the  laborer  who  had  who   advocated   still  'freer  coinage  of    silver, 

toiled  under  low  wages  and  high  prices,  but  made  it  impossible  to  secure  this  legislation, 
also  of  the  soldier  who  had  taken  his  life  in         After  the  Civil  War  sweeping  changes  were 

his  hands  and  had  received  his  pay  in  green-  made  in  internal  rertnue  taxes:    In  18^  there 

backs.    In    1870   a    refunding   act   was   passed  were  left  only  those  on  dutilled  spirits,  fer- 

authorizing  the  isssue  of  $500,000,000  bonds  at  mented    liquors,    tobaoco,   baitla   and    bankers, 

S     per     cent,     redeemable     after     10     years;  adhesive  ataa^s  and  certain  manufactured  arti- 

isoofloojxio  at  4'A  per  cent,  redeemable  after  cles,  and  the  income  tax;  the  latter  was  repealed 

■S  years,  and  $100,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  redeem-  in   1878.    There  was  less  readiness  to  chan^ 

able  after  30  years,  all  to  be  paid  in  Coin,  and  tariff     duties;     protectionism     bad     gained     m 

exempt  from  national,  as  welt  as  local,  taxation,  strength  through  the  grow^  ■■  of  manufactures. 

This  act  with   supplementary  legislation  fixed  and  4ie  Republican  'party  boat  its  origin  had 

the  character  of  the  debt  for  the  next  23  years.  been  committed  to  the  principle.    Slight  reduc- 

In  1873  a  commercial  panic  occurred  resulting  tions  were  made,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  was 
in  prolonged  industrial  depression.  The  treas-  maintained  with  little  change.  The  country 
nry  endeavored  to  relieve  the  situation  by  re-  recuperated  from  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  begin- 
issuing  $a6,ooo/x»  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  ning  with  18S0  large  surpluses  were  turned  mto 
Congress  passed  a  bill  for  a  permanent  increase  the  treasury.  The  refrmding  act  of  1870  ham- 
to  ^oo,oao,ooa  This  inflation  bill  was  vetoed  pered  Cbe  govcmment  in  the  redeemii^  of  bonds, 
by  President  Grant  in  a  notable  state  paper,  22  except  at  a  premium ;  rad  in  1883  Congress  was 
April  1874.  The  Republican  party,  then  spurred  forced  to  overhaul  the  tax  system.  All  internal 
on  by  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Democrats,  by  revenoe  duties  were  repealed  except  those  on 
Grant's  firm  Stand  and  the  insistence  of  Secre-  spirits;  fermented  liquors  and  tobaoeo.  Rates 
tary  Bristow,  finally  determined  to  make  re-  on-  t^ncco  were 'reduced  one  half.  A  tariff' 
sumption  effective.  In  the  Act  of  14  Jan.  1875,  commission  recommended  a  substantial  reduc- 
it  was  provided  that  resumption  of  specie  pay-  tion  in  ciRtoms,  but  Congress  paid  little  heed 
ments  snould  be  entered  upon  i  Jan.  1S79,  and  and  enacted  a  protective  tariff  in  which  a  bar- 
authority  was  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  monioua  framework  was  sacrificed  to  the  pres- 
treasury  to  sell  bonds  in  order  to  acquire  the  sure  of  conflicting  interests.  The  Democrats 
necessary  amount  of  gold.  In  1877  John  Sher-  repeatediv  endeavored,  particularly  during  Pres- 
man  (q.T.)  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treas-  ident  Cleveland's  administration,  1885-9,  to 
ury  and  'vigorously  undertook  a  policy  of  gold  enact  tariff  measures,  but  protectionist  sympa- 
accumulation ;  $138,000,000  in  gold  was  regarded  thies  within  the  par^  defeated  every  attempt. 
as  sufficient  to  win  confidence  m  the  ability  of  In  1889  the  Republicans  regained  control  and 
the  government  to  redeem  all  notes  presented,  in  i8qo  enacted  a  measure,  the  McKinley  bill,  in 
and  for  this  Sherman  sold  $g5,5oo,ooo  of  bonds,  which  protectionism  was  developed  to  a  pcint 
Resumption  was  accomplished   on  the  date  set.  hitherto   m^nown.     Increased  duties  were   laid 

In  Uie  meantime  a  new  financial  question  had  upon  a  great  number  of  articles  and  in  some 

■risen.    In  1873  silver  was  demonetized  by  Con-  cases  the  rates  practically  prohibited  importa- 

gress;  a  variety  of  causes  led  to  a  fall  in  the  tion.    Tbe  act  also  introduced  two  new  prind- 
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plea,— a  bounty  on  the  dom«tic  production  of 
sugar  and  cotnmercial  reciprocity  under  execu- 
tive proclamation. 

In  1890  silver  sentiment  affecting  both  parties 
was  so  strong  that  further  concessions  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  unlimited  coinage. 
An  act  was  passed  known  as  the  Sheraian  silver 
purchase  act,  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
4,000,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  monthly,  and 
the  issue  in  payment  thereof  of  treasury  notes 
of  full  legal  tender.  This  increased  the  monthly 
purchases  of  silver  and  authorized  treasury 
notes  of  full  legal  tender  in  place  of  silver 
certificates  which  were  of  only  partial  legal 
tender  quality.  Treasury  notes  were  redeem- 
able either  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  customs  duties 
declined,  and  this,  coupled  with  commercial  dis- 
turbances involving  the  United  States,  resulted 
in  the  exportation  of  gold.  Large  amounts  of 
gold  were  obtained  from  the  treasury  by  the 
presentation  of  legal  tender  notes  and  treasair 
notes  of  iSqo.  The  gold  reserve  which  since 
1879  had  been  maintained  at  $100,000,000,  or 
more^  began  to  slip  away  until  there  was  fear 
that  the  treasuiy  would  be  forced  on  to  a  silver 
basis.  On  30  June  i8go  the  reserve  Mood  at 
$190,000,000;  three  years  later  it  had  fallen  to 
193,000,000.  The  significance  of  the  underlying 
forces  which  were  weakening  goveriunent  credit 
were  not,  however,  clearly  seen  and  appropria- 
tions continued  to  be  made  with  a  liberal  hand. 
In  1890  there  was  x  surplus  of  $105,000,000; 
in  1893  it  was  but  $2,000,000^  and  in  1894  then 
was  a  deficit  of  $70,000^000. 

The  Democrats  won  in  tha  electiong  of  1892 
and  Geveland  again  became  President  In  June 
1893  the  mints  in  India  were  closed  to  the  coin- 
age of  silver;  this  led  to  a  still  further  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  and  occasioned  im- 
mediate apprehension  that  the  treasury  would 
soon  be  unable  to  redeem  its  obligations  in  gold. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  panic  President  Cleveiand  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  and  after  most  urgent  pre^ 
sure  secured  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase 
act  of  189a  The  country  did  not  easily  re- 
cover from  the  panic;  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  treasury  continued  and  the  administration 
was  forced  to  make  four  issues  of  bonds  in 
order  to  keep  an  adei^uate  supply  of  gold  on 
hand  to  meet  the  requirements  ot  the  'endless 
chain.*  The  embarrassment  of  the  treasury  was 
also  a^ravated  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
revenue.  The  Democrats  in  181^  enacted  a  new 
tariff  measure  which  included  an  income  tax; 
as  introduced  in  the  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Wilson,  this  bill  was  in  the  interest 
of  free  trade,  but  protective  sentiment  within 
the  Democratic  party  radically  modified  the 
measure  in  the  Senate,  so  that  in  its  final  form 
it  made  little  cliange  in  existing  policy.  The 
income  tax  was  promptly  attacked  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality.  In  a  decision  of  8  April 
1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  tax  on 
income  from  land  was  a  direct  tax  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional  unless  apportioned ;  and 
in  a  decision  20  May,  income  derived  from  other 
sources  was  also  brought  within  the  same  in- 
terpretation. 

The  presidential  campaign  in  1896  was  fouj^t 
out  on  the  basis  of  free  silver.  The  Democrats 
in  their  platform  declared  ia  favor  of  the  free 


and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  amy  other  nation ;  the  Re- 
publicans, on  the  other  hand  demanded  inter- 
national agreement.  The  Republicans  won  and 
made  good  the  victory  for  the  gold  standard  in 
the  currency  act  of  1900.  This  declared  gold 
as  the  standard  of  value  and  authority  was 
given  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain 
It  by  the  temporary  locking  up  of  treasury  notes 
and  the  sale  of  bonds,  wherever  the  reserv* 
fell  heiow  $100,000,000.  The  act  also  provided 
for  the  refunding  of  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  and  gave  national  banks  opportunity 
to  take  out  a  larger  amount  of  circulatioa 

Upon  their  return  to  power  in  1897,  the  Re- 
publicans enacted  the  Dinglev  tariff;  on  some 
commodities  the  duties  of  1890  were  restored, 
on  others  compromises  between  the  rates  of  1890 
and  1894  were  accepted,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  lower  rates  of  the  Wilson  tariff  were  allowed 
to  stand.  The  principle  of  reciprocity,  dropped 
in  the  Wilson  tariff,  was  again  incorporated 
into  the  tariff  system  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion, however,  by  treaties  executed  by  the 
Senate.  In  1898  war  with  Spain  necessitated  the 
issue  of  $300,000,000  of  bonds  and  the  levying 
of  new  internal  revenue  duties,  Tliis  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  expend- 
itures for  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  I901  many 
of  the  new  duties  were  repealed. 

The  growth  of  treasury  receipts  and  expend- 
itures since  the  Civil  War  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  (in  millions  of  dollars)  : 
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Since  1861  there  have  beeh  si  secretaries  of 

the  treasury ;  the  most  distinguished  among 
these  are  as  follows;  Chase,  notwithstanding  his 
lack  of  experience  with  fiscal  affairs,  dj^layed 
political  shrewdness,  devotion  and  integrity  at 
a  time  when  ordinary  methods  of  finance  had 
to  be  laid  aside ;  Tessenden,  his  successor,  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  the  war  inspired  con- 
fidence; McCulIoch  earnestly  contended  for  an 
early  resiunption  of  specie  payments  and  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks ;  Boutwell  in 
Grant's  first  administration  carried  throurti  the 
refunding  of  the  debt;  Bristow  in  Grantys  sec- 
ond administration,  attacked  corruption  in  die 
internal  revenue  service  and  placed  new  in- 
sistence upon  resumption;  Sherman  left  a  bril- 
liant record  in  making  resumption  successful 
notwithstanding  the  onposing  forces  of  inflation: 
Manning  in  Cleveland's  first  term  strongly  urged 
a  moderation  of  the  tariff  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Bland  act ;  Carlisle  in  Cleveland's  second 
administration  upheld  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  issue  of  bonds ;  Gage  executed  the 
provisions  of  the  curreocy  act  of  1900;  ajid 
Shaw  has  successfully  handled  the  surplus  and 
reorganized  the  details  of  the  customs  admin- 
istration. As  a  whole,  the  treasury  adminis- 
tration has  been  free  from  scandal.  See  also 
Banks  Air»  Banking;  Finance;  Monet, 
PApEs.  Davis  Rich  Dewiy,    . 

Matsachusttu  Jnstilut*  of  Teeknolo'gjf, 
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39.  UnltMl  States  —  RecoostnictioD  in  the.  coiH|uered  provinces  or  govenied  indefinitely  ai 
With  tiie  BUirender  of  the  Southern  armies  and  territorial  dependencies  under  the  plenary  power 
the  coll^ise  of  the  Confederate  govemment  all  of  Congress.  A  third  and  somewhat  intermediate 
organized  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  view  was  that  finally  adopted  by  Congress,  name- 
United  States  was  at  an  end,  but  a  ^problem  ly,  that  the  Southern  States  as  a  result  of  re- 
second  only  to  that  of  suppressing  the  insurrec-  belJion  had  'deprived  themselves  of  all  civil  gov- 
tion  now  confronted  the  nation.  This  was  the  emmcnt'  and  had  forfeited  their  rights  of  self 
question  of  the  restoration  of  the  late  insurrec-  government  They  continued  to  exist,  but  rather 
bonary  states  to  their  normal  relations  in  the  as  disorganized  communities,  subject  to  the  para- 
miion  and  the  determination  of  the  political  mount  authority  of  Congress  to  restore  them  to 
Status  of  both  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  their  rights  as  states  under  such  conditions  as 
the  United  States  and  those  who  had  been  made  it  might  prescribe.  Other  views  of  the  status  of 
free  by  the  results  of  the  war.  It  was  a  great  the  Southern  States  were  but  modifications  of 
political  and  social  problem,  involving,  on  the  one  these  three.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  acconiing 
hand,  the  political  reorganization  or  "reconstnic-  to  Lincoln's  view  the  whole  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion* of  tte  southern  State  governments  which  tion  was  an  executive  problem,  while  according 
Lad  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Union  and,  to  the  view  finally  reached  by  Congress  it  was  a 
on  the  other,  "the  investment  of  the  freedmen-  legislative  problem,  being  derived  from  the  Con- 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  stitutional  provision  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  protection  of  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a 
rights  and  privUeges."  The  ideas  and  traditions  republican  form  of  government— a  duty  which 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  United  States  had  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
made  the  problem  especially  difiicult.  In  Europe  devolving  upon  the  legislative  branch.  This 
indefinite  military  occupation  would  have  been  difference  of  view  led  to  important  conse- 
the  solution  of  the  problem  so  far  as  it  related  to  quenceg  and  greatly  complicated  the  whole  proc- 
political  reconstruction,  but  that  was  repugnant  ess  of  reconstruction. 

to  American  ideas  and  was,  therefore,  not  to  be         Executive  Reconstruction.— As  early  as  1862 

thought  ol  _  large  portions  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Ten- 

Theories  of  Reeonstruclion. — It  was  admitted  nessee  having  been  occupied  by  the  military 
on  all  hands  that  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  forces  of  the  United  States,  President  Lincoln 
left  the  Southern  States  in  an  anomalous  con-  proceeded  to  administer  these  districts  through 
dition  so  far  as  their  political  status  was  con-  officers  called  •military  governors,*  who  were 
cemed,  but  opinions  varied  widely  as  to  the  exact  vested  with  rather  vague  and  undefined  powers. 
nature  of  that  status.  The  framers  of  the  Fed-  After  the  fall  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  the 
eral  Constitution  apparently  did  not  foresee  the  fresident,  foreseeing  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
possibility  of  civil  war  and  consequently  in-  Confederate  armies,  gave  his  attention  to  the 
serted  no  provisions  in  the  fundamental  law  working  out  of  a  more  definite  and  systemstic 
relative  to  the  status  of  a  State  which  having  plan  of  reconstruction  which  could  be  applied  to 
once  seceded  should  be  reconquered  and  all  the  Southern  States.  Accordingly  in  his  an- 
brought  again  under  the  authority  of  the  nual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1863,  he 
United  States.  As  soon  as  the  eventual  defeat  of  announced  his  plan  which  included  an  offer  of 
the  Confederate  armies  was  foreseen  discussion  amnesty  to  all  persons  who  had  served  the 
of  the  status  of  the  Southern  States,  prelimin-  Confederacy,  except  certain  classes  of  men  who 
ary  to  the  work  of  political  reorganization,  be-  had  held  high  military  or  civil  offices  under  the 
came  active  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  Confederate  regime  or  who  had  resigned  of- 
several  well  defined  theories  were  enunciated.  Sees  under  the  United  Stales  to  engage  in  the 
One  of  these  was  the  view  held  by  President  Confederate  service.  Whenever  a  number  of 
Lincoln  and  his  supporters  that  the  act  of  re-  voters  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  voters  in  i860 
hellion  in  each  State  was  the  act  of  combinations  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
of  disWal  persons  who  had  unlawfully  sub-  stitulion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  proclama- 
verted  the  State  governments.  The  existence  of  t'ons  of  the  President  made  during  the  war  and 
the  States  themselves,  he  held,  was  not  affected  bad  re-established  a  State  government,  republican 
by  the  disloyal  acts  of  their  inhabitants  although  "i  form,  such  govemment  should  receive  the 
he  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  rebellion  the  recognition^  of  the  executive,  but  whether  its 
States  were  out  of  their  "proper  practical  rela-  representatives  in  Congress  should  be  allowed 
tions'with  the  Union.  In  his  opinion,  the  prob-  tiieir  seats  was  3  question  to  be  decided  by  each 
lem  of  reconstruction  consisted  simply  in  placing  house,  'Ten  per  cent"  governments  so  called 
the  loyal  element  of  each  State  in  control  of  the  were  accordingly  established  in  Louisiana  and 
government  after  which  its  normal  relations  Arkansas  early  in  1864  and  representatives  in 
with  the  Union  could  be  resumed.  By  means  of  Congress  were  duly  elected  but  were  refused  ad- 
the  executive  pardon  those  who  had  engaged  in  mission  to  their  seats  in  December,  1864.  Early 
rebellion  could,  upon  promise  of  future  loyalty,  in  1865  Tennessee  was  "reconstructed"  accord- 
be  restored  to  their  n^hts  and  allowed  to  join  ing  to  the  President's  plan  and  representatives 
with  tiie  loyal  element  in  the  re-establiahment  of  were  chosen,  but  they  likewise  were  refused  their 
the  State  government.  This  process  would  per-  seats  in  the  National  House.  In  the  mean- 
haps  require  the  use  of  the  military  arm  of  the  time  Congress  was  manifesting  its  disap- 
govemmeot  but  the  intervention  of  Congress  proval  of  the  executive  method  in  a  vei7 
would  not  be  necessary.  Opposed  to  this  lenient  substantial  way.  In  July,  1864,  It  passed  the 
view  was  that  of  the  more  extreme  radicals  like  Wade-Davis  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Sumner  and  Stevens,  According  to  their  view  Southern  States  along  lines  radically  different 
the  Southern  States  by  act  of  rebellion  had  from  those  followed  by  the  President.  Mr.  Lin- 
destroyed  their  corporate  existence  as  self  gov-  coin  refused  to  sign  this  bill  before  the  expiration 
eminK  oommonwcslths,  and  should  be  held  as  of  the  session  and  thus  defeated  it    In  February 
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1865,  Congress  aimed  another  blow  st  the  execti-  acted  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1865  for 
tive  method  by  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  the  purpose,  it  was  alleged,  of  keeping  the 
which  prohibited  the  counting  of  the  electoral  negroes  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  if 
vote  of  any  State  that  had  passed  an  ordinance  not  of  actual  slavery.  The  offense  of  vagrancy 
of  secession.  A  breach  between  the  President  was  so  defined  that  few  freedmen  coutd  escape 
and  Congress  now  seemed  inevitable  but  had  punishment.  Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived  it  is  highly  probable  that  fines  imposed  upon  them  were  to  be  'sold  out," 
owing  to  his  tact  and  influence  with  Congress,  their  former  masters  being  given  the  preference 
the  difficulties  would  have  been  settled  in  a  as  lessees.  A  harsh  and  unnecessary  apprentice 
manner  satisfactory  to  Congress  and  to  the  great  system  for  binding  out  colored  minors  was 
advantage  of  the  Southern  States.  After  the  adopted.  In  Mississippi  negroes  were  prohibited 
assassination  Of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Vice-President,  from  renting  or  leasing  land  in  incorporated 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  man  of  far  more  aggressive  towns  and  in  most  of  the  Southern  Stales  tliey 
and  obstinate  disposition,  took  up  his  poficy  with-  were  denied  the  right  to  give  testimony  in  the 
out  material  change  and  carried  it  through  only  courts  except  in  cases  in  which  negroes  were 
to  have  it  all  rejected  by  Congress.  On  ag  parties.  The  demoralization  of  the  negro  race  in 
May  1865,  President  Johnson  issued  a  procla-  1865  was  tandoubtedly  such  as  required  stringent 
mation  of  amnesty  designed  for  the  benefit  of  alt  -police  measures  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism: 
who  had  not  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  but  in  singling  out  the  black  race  for  especial 
offer  of  1863.  It  resembled  Mr.  Lincoln's  proc-  punishment  the  Southern  legislatures  greatly  of- 
lamalion  in  all  essential  particulars  except  that  fended  the  sentiment  of  the  North,  In  April, 
it  excluded  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the  1866,  Texas  having  complied  with  the  require- 
privileges  of  amnesty,  among  them,  all  owners  of  ments  of  the  executive  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
$20,000  worth  of  property  who  had  voluntarily  tion  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  of- 
enlisled  in  the  Confederate  service.  Those  who  ficially  declaring  the  rebellion  at  an  end.  In  June 
belonged  to  the  excepted  classes  were  allowed  the  Reconstruction  Committee  made  its  report 
to  make  special  application  to  the  President,  who  declaring  that  the  Southern  State  governments 
agreed  to  extend  such  clemency  as  appeared  to  established  under  the  executive  auspices  were 
be  consistent  with  the  facts  oi  the  case  and  the  illegal  (although  they  had  been  regarded  as  good 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.  By  enough  to  ratify  the  Thirteenth  Amendment), 
subsequent  proclamations  President  Johnson  ap-  that  Congress  alone  had  authority  to  reconstruct 
pointed  "provisional  governors'*  for  North  Caro-  thae  governments,  and  that  guarantees  of  future 
lina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Caro-  security  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
lina  and  Florida,  the  reconstruction  of  the  other  restoratioti  to  the  Union.  The  committee  recom- 
Southem  States  being  regarded  as  already  com-  mended  the  denial  of  representation  to  these 
plete.  These  officials  were  directed  to  call  con-  States  until  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  protec- 
ventions  in  their  respective  States  for  the  pur-  ^'O"  °^  ^^^  <='"''  rights  of  the  negro  were  forth- 
pose  of  amending  their  old  constitutions  so  as  to  coming  and  that  a  portion  of  those  guilty  of  hav- 
adapt  them  to  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  '^S  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  be  disfranchised 
results  of  the  war,  after  which  they  were  to  be  "O"'  voting  and  disqualified  from  holding  office, 
restored  to  their  normal  relations  with  the  Congressional  Reconsiruclion.—  'Whtn  Con- 
Union.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  conventions  e"^s  met  in  December  j866  an  effort  was  made 
had  been  held  in  all  these  States  except  Texas,  to  impeach  the  President  (see  United  Statis  — 
and  they  had  adopted  constitutional  amen'd-  Iupeachmentsin),  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
ments  either  "repealing*  the  ordinances  of  seces-  was  passed  to  limit  his  power  of  removal.  Hii 
sion  or  pronouncing  them  null  and  void.  Like-  power,  also,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
wise  they  had  all  abolished  slavery,  most  of  them  and  his  power  of  clemency  were  abridged  and  a 
had  repudiated  all  debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  law  was  passed  requiring  the  new  Congress  to 
rebellion  and  all  but  Mississippi  and  Florida  meet  on  4  March  following.  In  FebruaiT 
had  ratified  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Congress  passed  in  spite  of  the  Presidents 
Federal  Constitution.  Moreover  they  had  held  veto  the  first  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  for  the 
elections,  chosen  State  officers  and  representa-  more  efficient  government  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tives  in  Congress  and  the  legislatures  had  elected  tionary  States.  This  act  grouped  the  said  States 
United  States  senators.  When,  therefore.  Con-  into  five  military  districts  each  of  which  was  to 
gress  met  in  December,  1865,  for  the  Arst  time  be  placed  under  the  command  of  an  army  officer 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  President  took  who  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
great  satisfaction  in  informing  that  body  that  all  and  the  protection  of  property.  The  State 
the  late  insurrectionary  States  except  Texas,  governments  were  left  intact  but  were 
whose  convention  was  not  to  meet  until  March  declared  to  be  provisional  only  and  sub- 
of  the  following  year,  had  been  reconstructed  ject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
and  were  ready_  to  resume  their  constitutional  States.  By  3  supplementary  act  of  19  March, 
places  in  the  Union.  Congress,  however,  ignored  likewise  passed  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  whole  scheme  of  reconstruction  which  Lin-  the  military  commanders  were  directed  to 
coin  and  Johnson  had  carried  out,  refused  to  ad-  cause  to  be  made  a  registration  of  the  qualified 
mit  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  voters  without  regard  to  race  or  color  and  to  call 
Southern  States  to  seats  in  Congress  and  ap-  a  convention,  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  were 
pointed  a  joint  committee  of  IS  members  to  in  favor  of  one,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  these  States  and  re-  new  constitution.  When  the  constitution  should 
port  whether  any  of  them  were  entitled  to  reprc-  he  approved  by  Congress  the  State  should  be  re- 
sentation  in  Congress.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  admitted  to  representation  in  both  Houses  of 
which  led  Congress  to  veto  the  executive  the  National  legislature.  Military  commanders 
policji  was  the  drastic  character  of  the  police  were  promptly  appointed  for  the  difiFerent  di»- 
legislation  which  some  of  these  Sutes  had  en-  tricts  and  with  adequate  forces  they  took  pOMCt- 
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.  _.n  the  inhabitants  ac-  courts,  in  acquiring,  holding,  and  conveying  real 
f  military  law.  Arbitrary  as  well  as  personal  property,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
G  common,  trial  by  jury  waa  super-  inent  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  the 
seded  by  trial  by  military  commission  and  va-  security  of  person  and  property.  The  United 
rious  omers  having  the  force  of  law  were  issued  States  courts  were  given  jurisdiction  of  cases 
for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  citizens,  arising  under  the  act,  and  the  President  was 
The  new  colored  voters  were  registered,  many  empowered  to  use  the  army  and  navy  to  enforce 
of  the  old  white  voters  were  excluded  for  partic-  it  Foreseeing  the  possible  return  to  power  ol 
ipation  in  the  rebellion,  conventions  were  chosen  those  opposed  to  civil  rights  for  the  negro  and 
in  all  the  Southern  States  by  the  new  electorates  the  consequent  repeal  of  the  act.  Congress  im- 
and  by  May  j868  these  conventions  had  all  mediatdy  proposed  the  14th  Amendment,  em- 
adopted  constitutions  establishing  negro  suffrage  bodying  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  disqualifying  large  numbers  of  white  per-  To  incorporate  it  in  the  Constitution  would  have 
sons.  In  all  the  Stales  except  Mississippi,  Texas  the  effect  of  placing  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro 
and  Virginia  these  constitutions  were  promptly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hostile  Congress.  Rati- 
ratified  by  the  new  electorates  and  in  June  they  fication  of  this  amendment  by  the  Southern 
were  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  Stales  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
In  Mississippi,  where  a  constitution  containing  restoration  to  the  Union.  Finally,  in  July  1868, 
several  provisions  of  3  proscriptive  character  had  Congress  declared  that  the  amendment  had  been 
been  framed  the  whites  after  a  determined  cam-  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States  and 
paign  succeeded  in  defeating  it  at  the  polls.  In  was  therefore  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
Texas  and  Virginia,  where  likewise  obnoxious  tution.  The  amendment  declared  that  ail  per- 
provtsions  had  been  inserted  in  the  constitutions  sons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
the  reconstruction ists  were  induced  to  delay  in-  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citi- 
definitely  submission  to  the  people.  These  three  zens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in 
States,  therefore,  continued  under  militaiy  rule,  which  they  reside ;  provided  for  a  reduction  of 
In  the  meantime  the  legislature  of  Georgia  hav-  the  representation  in  Congress  of  any  State 
ing  excluded  the  negro  members-elect  from  fhrir  that  should  deny  the  suffrage  to  any  of  its 
seats,  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  admit  adult  male  citizens;  disquaiitied  many  of  the 
the  senators  from  that  State  to  seats  in  Congress,  prominent  ex- Con  federates  from  holding  Federal 
Consequently  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  office;  invalidated  all  debts  and  other  obligations 
President  Grant  four  of  the  Southern  States  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion;  and  prohibited 
were  still  unrestored  to  their  constitutional  posi-  the  States  from  abridging  the  privileges  of  citi- 
tions  in  the  Union.  He  was  induced  to  zens  or  denying  to  any  person  the  equal  protec- 
recommend  to  Congress  the  resubmission  of  tion  of  the  laws.  By  the  threat  of  reducing  their 
the  constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  Virginia  representation  in  Congress  the  nation  ofiered  an 
to  the  voters  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  inducement  to  the  Southern  States  to  give  the 
them  to  vote  separately  upon  the  obnoxious  pro-  negro  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
visions.  Congress  so  directed ;  the  constitutions  covered  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  February  1869 
were  resubmitted,  and  were  ratified  without  the  a  new  amendment  (the  ISth)  was  proposed 
objectionable  provisions.  By  the  same  act  Con-  which  declared  that  the  right  to  vote  should  not 
gress  directed  the  submission  of  the  Texas  con-  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
stitution  to  the  people  and  it  was  duly  ratified  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
These  three  States  were  punished  for  their  tardi-  ylous  condition  of  servitude.  Ratification  of 
ness  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  condition  this  amendment  was  imposed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  restoration,  namely,  the  ratijicatioa  precedent  to  the  re-admission  of  the  four  States 
of  the  15th  Amendment.  Early  in  1870,  having  of  Mississippi,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia, 
complied  with  this  additional  requirement  they  which  still  remained  under  military  government 
were  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress  and  without  representation  in  Congress.  By 
and  restored  to  their  full  positions  in  the  Union.  March  1S70  the  requisite  number  of  States  had 
Finally  after  having  been  twice  reconstructed  ratified  the  amendment  and  it  was  proclaimed 
Georgia  complied  with  the  new  conditions  im-  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  Although  this 
posed  by  Congress  and  in  June  was  likewise  re-  important  amendment  did  not  directly  confer 
Stored  to  her  place  under  tiie  constitution.  The  the  suffrage  upon  the  negro  it  did  confer  upon 
military  governments  now  gave  way  to  the  State  him  an  exemption  from  discrimination  upon  the 
governments.  Federal  interference  was  with-  part  of  any  State  in  fixing  the  qualifications  for 
drawn,  and  reconstmction  technically  at  least  voting.  Having  secured  full  civil  and  political 
was  completed.  rights  for  colored  citizens,  the  Republican  lead- 
Ctvil  and  Political  Rights  for  Freedmen.—  ers  now  undertook,  by  an  act  of  March  1875,  to 
Slavery  having  been  abolished  by  the  ijlh  secure  social  equality  for  all  colored  persons  in 
Amendment,  adopted  in  1865,  the  investment  of  hotels,  public  eorrveyances,  theatres,  and  other 
the  negro  with  civil  rigbts  followed  as  a  ncce^  places  of  public  amusement,  but  the  Supreme 
saiy  incident  of  his  new  status.  Some  of  the  Court  held  the  act  void  as  beyond  the  power  oi 
Southern  legislatures  in  i86s  passed  laws  denying  Congress. 

the  freedmen  the  right  to  own  real  estate  in  some  The  Freedmen's  Bureau. —  One  of  the  agen- 

cases   and  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  and  cies  through  which  the  process  of  reconstruction 

having  otherwise  abridged  their  civil  rights,  Con-  was   worked   out   was   the   Freedmen's   BureaUj 

gress  in  April  1866  passed  over  the  President's  first  established  in  March  1865  and  placed  under 

veto  the  noted  Civil  Rights  Act  which  conferred  the   supervision  of  the   War  Department.     In 

upon   all   persons   of   color  the   status   of   citi-  general,  its  purpose  was  to  aid  and  advise  the 

zenship  and  placed  them  upon  an  equality  with  large  number  of  freedmen  who  were  demoralized 

white  citizens  in  the  making  and  enforcing  of  and  made  helpless  as  a  result  of  sudden  libera- 

vontracts,  in  suing  and  giving  testimony  in  the  tton.     During' the  last  years  of  the  War  thon- 
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sands  of  blacks  left  the  plantations  and  gathered  ment  of  exaggerated  ri^ts  led  to  violent  coot 

about  the  camps  or  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  flicts   between    wbitc   citizens   and   the   military 

Federal  armies.     To  provide  for  their  support  forces  which  were  at  the  diqmsal  of  the  boreau. 

was  a  difficult  problem  which  every  commander  The  'Carpel-Bag"  Regime. — The  reconstiuc- 

in  the  South  had  to  meet    At  first,  appeals  were  tion  acts  by  enfranchising  die  negroes  and  dis- 

made  to  philanthropic  persons  of  the  North  for  qualifying  large  numbers  of  the  more  influential 

funds    with  which   to   support  this   dass,   and  whites  made  it  possible  for  the  blacks  to  get 

generous  responses  followed,  but  as  the  end  of  possession  of  the  governments  in  most  of  the 

the  War  approached  the  number  of  negro  "con-  Southern  States  and  to  rule  them  in  a  most 

trabands'  increased  until  it  was  found  impossi-  ignorant  and  extravagant  manner.     They  were 

ble  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  support  of  charitable  made  use  of  by  unprincipled  adventurers  from 

relief.      Being   released    from   the   restraints   of  the  North  who  flocked  to  the  South  in  consid- 

slavery,  many  freedmen  made  good  use  of  their  erable  numbers  after  the  close  of  the  War,  some 

liberty    to    quit   work    and    wander    about    the  to  engage  in  the  profitable  industry  of  cotton 

country  only  to  find  themselves,  after  a  brief  planting,  others  to  fill  the  offices  from  which  the 

season,  in  a  state  of  destitution.    Others  who  more  prominent  Southern  whites  were  excluded, 

continued  to  labor  on  the  farms  of  their  former  These  Northern  immigrants  came  to  be  called 

masters  were  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  in  'carpet-baggers'  by  the  native  whites,  in  allusion 

regard  to  labor  contracts,  and  were  denied  the  to  the  popular  assertion  that  all  their  worldly 

rights  of  free  men  which  the  results  of  the  War  effects   were  carried   in  a  carpet-bag.    By  no 

had  brought  them.     The  Bureau  undertook  to  means  all  of  the  Northern  men  who  came  to  the 

provide  hospitals  and  medical  relief  for  the  sick  South  at  this  time  were  unscrupulous  adventur- 

and   infirm;    it  distributed   large  quantities  of  ers  bent  upon  plunder,  but  they  all  allied  them- 

food  to  the  destitute ;  it  undertook  to  prevent  selves  on  the  side  of  the  negro  in  political  mat- 

ihe  infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  freedmen ;  ters,    thus    increasing    the    bitterness    of    race 

it  provided  special  courts  for  the  trial  of  ac-  antagonism,    A  few  native  Southerners— 'scala- 

cused  freedmen  in  all  cases  in  which  the  State  wags,"  they  were  called — also  allied  themselves 

excluded  the  testimony  of  colored  witnesses ;  it  politically  with  the  northern  men  and  negroes 

examined  and  approved  their  labor  contracts ;  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  offices.    Both 

it    circulated    the    emancipation    proclamation  these  classes  of  whites  vere  bitterly  hated  by 

among  the  blacks  of  the  remote  districts;  it  in-  the  native  Southern  element  who  saw  themselves 

structed  them  as  to  their  new  duties  and  respon-  excluded  from  power  by  strangers  and  others 

sibilities ;  it  urged  them  to  labor  and  impressed  who  had  little  substantial  interest  in  the  State. 

upon  them  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  con-  The  influence  of  the  carpet-bag  class  over  the 

tract;  it  established  schools  and  supplied  teach-  negroes  was  at  first  very  great    They  orgaiiized 

ers  to  such  communities  as  wished  them ;  and  the  freedmen  into  political  clubs,  instructed  them 

in  various  other  ways  undertook  to  aid  the  un-  in  the  art  of  voting,  and  made  use  of  them  to 

fortunate  blacks   whom  emancipation  had  left  further    their    own    political    ambitions.    The 

to  shift  for  themselves.     The  officials   of  the  carpet-baggers  secured  the  nommations  to  the 

bureau  also  used  their  influence  with  the  credu-  more  important  offices  and  were  easily  elected 

Ions  blacks  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  labor  by  large  black  majorities.    But  the  colored  voters 

contracts  with  planters  and  thus  performed  a  were  not  content  to  see  all  the  offices  held  by 

service  not  without  value  to  the*white  race.  their  white  allies,  and  their  ambition  was  fre- 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  was  quite  quently  too  great  to  be  ^ored.    Consequently 

elaborate.     Its  head  was  a  commissioner,  this  many  of  the  important  offices  came  to  be  held 

office   being  held  by  General   O.  O.    Howard  by  ignorant  blacks  who  but  a  few  years  pre- 

(q.T.) ;  there  was  an  assistant  commissioner  for  vious  were  field-hands  on  the  plantations.     In 

each  State,  and  a  number  of  sub-commissioners,  several  States  negroes  filled  the  offices  of  lieu- 

each   in   charge  of  a   particular   district  of  the  tenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  superinten- 

State.    In  every  locality  was  stationed  an  agent  dent  of  education,  and  other  important  offices.  In 

who  acquainted  the  freedmen  with  the  orders  of  some  instances  they  even  sat  upon  the  benches 

the   bureau,    distributed    the    rations,    and   per-  of   the   hi^er   courts,   while   they   filled    many 

formed  various  other  duties.    The  law  as  passed  minor   judicial   positions.     They  occupied   seats 

in  i86s  made  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  in  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Southern  States, 

the  bureau,   but  its   income   from  the  sale  of  that  of  Mississippi  in  1871  having  as  raa.ny  as 

certain    confiscated    property    and    the    rent    of  55  colored  members.    A  considerable  portion  of 

abandoned  lands  was  sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  these  were  i^orant,  some  of  whom  were  unable 

In   July    1866   a   new   act   was   passed   and   the  to   read   or   write,   and   all   of   whom  were  the 

operations   of  the  bureau   largely  extended.     It  pliant    dupes   of    unscrupulous    northern    men. 

was  not  finally  withdrawn  from  all  the  Southern  With  the  State  and  local  governments  controlled 

St.atiiK  until  1872      Although  the  bureau  accom-  by  ignorant  negroes  and  designing  white   men, 

plished  some  good  it  did  not  promote  the  har-  an  era  of  extravagance,  misrule,  and  corruption 

monious  relations  between  the  two  races  which  set  in  which  in   some  instances  amounted  to 

it    was    expected    to    do.      The    agents    of   the  outright  robbery   and   plunder.     Long  and   fre- 

bureau  were  mostly  subordinate  military  ofikers  quent  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  for 

and  a  considerable  number  of  them  turned  out  to  service  in  which  the  members  voted  themselves 

be  inefficient  and  unscrupulous.    Too  often  able-  large  per  diem  allowances.    Old  laws  were  mth- 

bodied  freedmen  were  encouraged  in  their  idle  lessly  repealed  and   replaced  by  bulky  statutes, 

habits  by  the  distribution  of  government  rations,  many  of  which  bore  the  ear  marks  of  animosity 

while  in  not  a  few  eases  they  were  led  to  believe  and  oppression.    Counties  were  rechristened  with 

that   the   lands   were   to   be   distributed   among  names  full  of  offense  to  Southern  whites.    Laws 

them.     Likewise    it    frequently    happened    that  favoring  social   equality  were  passed.     Public 

the  leal  of  the  bureau  officials  for  the  enforce-  school  systems  on  an  extravagant  scale  for  tilt 
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children  of  both  races  were  established  and  publican  legislatures  passed  anti-Ku-KIux  acts, 
taught  by  Northern  teachers.  Offices  were  and  Republican  eovemors  offered  large  rewards 
greatly  muitiplied  —  many  of  them  mere  sine-  for  persons  guilty  of  going  in  disguise  to  commit 
lures  —  for  the  benefit  of  good  Republicans.  Gi-  crime,  but  public  sentiment  was  too  much  in  fa- 
gantic  schemes  of  public  improvement  were  nn-  vor  of  Ku-IGnx  methods  to  make  either  effective. 
dertaken,  most  of  vhich  were  marked  by  frauds  Besides,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  convict  any- 
and  extravagance.  The  rate  of  taxation  was  in-  one  if  caught  and  put  on  triaL  Upon  the  recom- 
creased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  mendation  of  President  Grant  Congress  ap- 
Iteople  to  pay  (n  their  then  impoverished  condi-  pointed  a  joint  committee  to  make  a  thorou^ 
tion  resulting  from  foar  years  of  destructive  war.  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  South,  and 
In  Mississippi  this  rate  was  increased  from  one  the  voluminous  testimony  which  it  took  showed 
,  mill  on  the  dollar  in  1868  to  14  mills  in  1871,  and  conclusively  that  hundreds  of  murders  had  been 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  resulted  in  the  committed  in  tlie  Southern  States  by  Ku-Klux 
confiscation  of  one  bftii  of  the  land  of  the  State,  bands,  besides  many  outrages  of  a  less  flagrant 
Large  debts  were  incurred  for  projected  improve-  character.  To  meet  the  situation  Congress 
ments,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  South  Caro-  passed,  in  1870,  the  so-called  Enforcement  Act 
lira,  where  a  wholesale  system  of  plunder  was  giving  the  feJeral  courts  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
carrted  out  by  the  reconstruction  governments,  tain  offenses  committed  with  the  intent  of  de- 
In  the  latter  State  the  public  debt  was  increased  priving  colored  persons  of  their  riglits  as  citizens 
from  $5,000,000  in  1868  to  nearly  $20,000,000  in  of  the  United  States.  In  April  of  the  following 
1874.  The  tax  levy  was  increased  four-fold,  al-  year  Congress  passed  another  Enforcement  Act 
though  the  ralue  of  taxable  property  had  declined  which  further  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
100  per  cent  Large  gratuities  were  voted  State  United  Slates  courts  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
ofiicials,  the  State  capitol  was  furnished  after  the  dent  to  employ  the  array  and  navy  and  to  sus- 
manner  of  a  European  palace,  and  vast  sums  pend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  necessary  to 
were  squandered  in  reckless  schemes  for  public  put  an  end  to  Ku-KIux  outrages.  It  also 
hnprovement  empowered  Federal  judges  to  exclude  from 
Under  these  conditions  the  tax  payers  grew  juries  persons  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
restless  and  disorders  began  to  occur  here  and  the  Klan.  In  pursuance  of  this  act  the  Fed- 
there.  Tbey  naturally  chafed  under  the  rule  eral  attorneys  in  the  Southern  States  made  spe- 
of  their  former  slaves  who  were  controlled  by  eial  exertions  to  secure  the  indictment  of  those 
strangers  possessing  no  permanent  interest  in  engaged  in  the  Ku-Klux  outrages,  and  hun- 
the  South.  Wherever  the  negroes  were  in  the  dreds  of  indictments  were  found,  but  few  con- 
tnajority  they  carried  the  elections  and  controlled  yictions  followed,  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
the  government.  The  extravagance  and  corrup-  juries  for  the  accused.  Acts  were  also  passed 
tion  of  their  rule  aroused  the  whites  to  adopt  for  the  supervision  of  Federal  elections  in  the 
concerted  measures  for  counteracting  the  polit-  hope  of  securing  to  colored  voters  the  nnob- 
ical  power  of  the  negroea  by  terrifying  them  and  structed  enjojTnent  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
keq>mg  them  away  from  the  polls  at  election  which  the  15th  amendment  had  conferred  upon 
times.  This  was  effectively  accomplished  by  them.  But  all  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  secure 
the  orraniiation  of  secret  bands,  the  best-known  the  political  rights  of  the  freedmen  failed  be- 
of  which  was  the  so-called  Ku-Klux  Klan,  said  cause  it  involved  negro  domination,  and  this 
to  have  originated  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  in  1866.  had  proved  intolerable  to  the  whites.  See  Ku- 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  disciplinary  Kiux  Klan.  _ 

organization  for  scaring  the  superstitious  blaclu  The  Undoing  of  Reconstruciion. — For  a  time 

into  good  behavior,  but  with  the   ascendency  the  reconstruct lonists  in  the  South  were  able, 

of  the  negro  to  political  power  with  its  resulting  with  the  aid  of  Federal  troops  to  maintain  their 

imbecility  and  corruption  the  purposes  of  the  power,_but  as  the  extravagance  and  corruption 

Ku-Klux  Klan  were  changed  to  meet  the  new  of  their   rule  increased  the   discontent  of  the 

situation.     Its  jurisdiction  was  styled  the   "In-  native  whites,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers,  be- 

visible  Empire' ;  the  chief  functionary,  was  the  came  more  general.    Organized  intimidation  and 

Grand  Wizard;  each  State  was  a  realm  ruled  ballot  box  frauds  were  openly  committed  for  the 

over   by   a    Grand   Dragon.      Then   there    were  purpose  of  defeating  the  Republicans  in  the  elec- 

Dominions,  Provinces,  and  Dens  presided  over  tions.    Race  collisions  and  election  riots  were  of 

by  Grand  Titans,  Grand  Cyclopses,  Ghouls,  etc.  frequent  occurrence,   and   in   all   of  them  the 

The  organization  was  elaborate  and  mj^sterious ;  blacks  were  the  chief  sufferers.    In  several  States 

there  was  a  constitution  and  a  solemn  ritual,  and  rival  governments  were  set  up  and  civil  war 

a  gruesome  mode  of  initiation,  all  of  which  ap-  threatened.     Negro  militia  companies  were  or- 

pealed   to  the  curious   and  at  the  same  time  ganized,  but  they  were  ineffective  and  served 

excited  the  fear  of  the  superstitious  blacks.    The  only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  whites  and 

tnembers  of  the  Klan  when  in  service  wore  hid-  increase   their   determination   to   overthrow   the 

eous  disguises,  the  sight  of  which  terrified  the  Republican  governments  by  violence.    The  gov- 

negroes  and  sent  them  running  to  their  cabins,  ernment  at  Washington  showed  less  readiness 

PrcKninent  negro  politicians,  obnoxious  carpet-  to  call  out  troops  to  interfere  at  the  elections 

baggers,  and  scalawags.  Northern  teachers  of  and  a  growing  disposition  to  leave  the  Southern 

negro  schocds,  were  the  most  common  victims  of  State  governments  to  lake  care  of  themselves, 

(he  Ku-Klux  activities.    Usually  the  Klan  made  Under  these  as  early  as  1870  the  Democrats  had 

known  its  orders  by  a  warning  couched  in  mys-  regained  control  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

tcrious  language,  but  always  intelligible  enough  Texas,   Georgia,    and   Virginia.      Meantime   the 

to  convey  its  meaning.     After  the  withdrawal  progress  of  the  Southern  movement  was  aided 

from  the  South  of  the  military  governments  be-  by  the  wholesale  removal  by  Congress  of  the 

tween  1868  and  1870  Ku-Klux  outrages  threat-  political  disabilities  of  the  Southern  whites  and 

efied  the  peace  and  security  of  the  South.    Re-  the  division  of  the  Southern  Republicans  Into 
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ndical  and  conservative  wings,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  established.  A  few  days  later  die 
which  joined  with  tlie  Democratic  organiTations.  House  went  much  further  than  this,  and  hy  ft 
In  1874  Alabama  and  Arkansas  were  carried  by  vote  of  133  to  65  passed  the  Corwin  resolution, 
the  Democrats  and  the  carpet-bag  Bovernments  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
in  those  States  came  to  an  end.  In  me  following  This  provided  that  the  Constitution  should  never 
year,  after  a  remarkable  campaign,  characterized  be  so  amended  as  to  empower  Congress  in  any 
by  violence,  riots,  and  wholesale  intimidation,  way  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  It 
Mississippi  was  carried  by  the  Democrats,  who  is  significant  of  the  sentiment  which  then  per* 
speedily  got  rid  of  three  of  the  State  officers,  vaded  the  country  that  this  resolution  secured 
including  the  governor,  by  means  of  impeach-  the  support  of  such  men  as  Charles  Francis, 
ment.  In  the  following  year  the  "Mississippi  Adams,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Henry  Winter  Davis,i 
plan'  was  employed  with  success  in  the  three  Justin  S.  Morrill,  and  John  Sherman.  On  the; 
remaining  Southern  States  which  were  still  'un-  last  day  of  the  session,  2  March,  it  received  the 
reclaimed,'  namely,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Flor-  constitutional  majority  in  the  Senate  and  was 
ida.  Solid  Democratic  delegations  were  now  duly  proposed  to  the  countr;^  as  the  Thirteenth 
sent  to  Washington,  most  of  the  carpet-baMcrs  Amendment.  Few  more  striking  contrasts  are 
returned  to  the  North,  and  the  Southern  whites  presented  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
were  left  in  control.  The  subsequent  disfran-  the  Constitution  than  that  between  the  amend- 
chis^menl  of  the  negro  race  in  Mississippi,  Louis-  ment  with  which  Congress  would  thus  have 
iana,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  commemorated  the  opening  of  the  great  conflict, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  judicial  approval  by  the  and  the  one  which  marked  its  close.  This  reso- 
Supreme  Court  of  these  disfranchising  constito-  lution  was  ratified  by  Ohio,  Maryland  and  llli- 
tions  insured  the  permanent  rule  of  the  white  nois,  but  its  fate  possesses  scant  interest  now,  if 
race,  and  thus  marked  the  final  and  complete  indeed  it  did  even  at  that  time.  Men  soon  real- 
undoing  of  reconstruction  so  far  as  its  political  \xed  that  the  hour  of  compromise  had  passed, — 
effects  were  concerned.  that  the  great  issues  which  had  so  long  dis- 
BtbUography.— Andrews,  'The  United  States  turbed  the  repose  of  the  country  had  been  rt- 
Dunng  ihe  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century' ;  Burgess,  moved  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  submit- 
' Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution' ;  Blaine,  ted  to  the  arbitrament,  of  the  sword. 
<Tweiily  Years  of  Congress' ;  Dunning,  'Essays  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  at  this  time  was  thor- 
??..'J'*'r""i^?V*',.^r=°?;'^'^*'?"  Vt^'^^"^'  oughly  in  accord  with  that  of  Congress.  In 
'Why  the  Solid  South?';  McCarthy,  'Lincoln s  ^,i^  inaugural  address  he  declared  that  he  had 
Plan  of  Reconstruction' ;  McPherson^  'Political  „„  purpose,  inclination  or  right  to  interfere  with 
History  of  Reconstruction' ;  Scott,  'Reconstruc-  siav^^/in  the  States.  To  emphasize  his  posi- 
tion m  Civil  War.'  ^„^„  „„„„  tion  he  quoted  from  the  platform  on  which  he 
Q„,  ,  _,.  J*?^s„ynJOB»  Garnk,  had  been  elected,  and  also  declared  that  as  in 
Misor  of  Poltttcal  Sc^tnce,  Umvenxty  of  ,,1^  ^^^^^^^  ,he  proposed  Corwin  amendment 
Jtitntns.  ^^^  already  "implied  eonstitiitianal  law*  he  had 
40.  United  States  —  Last  Three  Amend-  *no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  ir- 
menta  to  the  Constitution  of  the.  The  last  revocable*  There  can  be  no  question  that  in 
three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  popu-  these  declarations  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  expression 
larly  known  as  the  War  Amendments.  TTiis  to  his  most  earnest  convictions.  The  fact  that 
designation  is  not  without  justification  in  their  within  two  years  after  he  uttered  them  he  felt 
origin.  The  difficulties  involved  in  amending  compelled,  "upon  military  necessity,"  to  issue 
the  Constitution  are  so  great  that  but  for  the  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  affords  some 
conflict  with  which  in  the  popular  mind  these  idea  of  the  significance  and  magnitude  of  the 
amendments  are  associated,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  events  which  made  for  the  first  of  the  war 
principles  which  the^  embody  could  ever  have  amendments.  When,  on  I  Jan.  1863,  Mr.  Lin- 
been  incorporated  into  it.  These  amending  coin  followed  his  provisional  proclamation  of 
articles  primarily  concerned  the  ne^ro  race,  and  the  preceding  September  by  one  unconditional  in 
their  adoption  marked  the  transition  of  these  its  terms,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  it 
people  from  slavery  to  citizenship.  They  meant  was  literally  no  more  than  it  purported  to  be 
that  within  a  period  of  five  years  more  had  been  on  its  face, —  a  war  measure,  pure  and  simple. 
accomt>lished  than  had  been  by  half  a  century  of  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  designated  cer- 
polemical  discussion.  They  embodied  the  re-  tain  States  and  parts  of  States  within  the  field 
salts  of  such  3  revolution  of  public  sentiment  as  of  military  operations  as  *in  rebellion,'  and  de- 
only  war  could  have  effected.  The  emancipa-  dared  free  all  slaves  within  such  districts.  It 
tion  of  the  American  negro  was  never  a  more  advised  the  slaves  so  emancipated  to  labor  for 
remote  probability  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wages  and  to  refrain  from  acts  of  violence,  and| 
Civil  War.  Almost  the  entire  time  of  the  last  announced  that  they  would  be  received  into  the 
session  of  the  36lh  Congress,  3  Dec.  i860  to  2  armed  service  of  the  government.  Such  a  proc- 
March  1861,  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  lamation  was  mere  brutum  fulmen  without  mili- 
of  various  measures  calculated  to  compromise  tary  force  behind  it.  It  meant  no  more  to  the 
sectional  differences.  Every  plan  proposed  had  slaves  in  territory  not  actually  occupied  by  the 
as  its  basis  an  effort  more  specifically  to  giiaran-  Union  army,  so  far  as  their  status  at  that  time 
tee  against  outside  interference  the  institution  of  was  concerned,  than  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  its 
slavery  in  the  States  wherein  it  then  existed,  immediate  effectiveness  anywhere  was  dependent 
On  li  Feb.  1861,  without  a  dissenting  vote  the  upon  the  force  of  arms,  the  perpetuity  of  its 
House  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Sherman  declarations  upon  the  ultimate  outcome  of  war. 
of  Ohio  which  indicated  the  spirit  of  that  body.  The  very  limitations  which  its  own  terms  placed 
It  declared  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  people  upon  its  geographic  application  carried  with 
of  the  non -slave- hoi  ding  States  had  any  right  to  them  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  ratification 
interfere  with   the  institution  in  any  State  in  in  order  to  render  the  principle  enunciated  both 
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gtaeial  and  pennanent  From  the  date  of  that  viding  for  a.  joint  committee  of  15  to  inquire 
oocument  another  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  into  the  affairs  of  'the  so-called  Confederate 
tion  became  an  event  contingent  only  upon  the  States.*  The  resolution  created  what  became 
Eriumph  of  Union  arms.  known  as  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  To 
ThtThirUettthAmendment.— It  is  one  olthe  this  committee  was  referred  every  bill,  resolu- 
singular  turns  of  the  history  of  anti-slavery  agi-  tion  or  petition  bearing  upon  any  phase  of  the 
tation  that  although  New  England  had  been  so  relations  between  the  Southern  States  and  the 
lonff  identified  with  the  abolition  movement,  it  general  government,  or  involving  consideration 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  from  a  western  of  the  future  status  of  the  r.egro.  The  only  re- 
slave  State  to  formulate  and  introduce  tJie  suit  of  their  labors  in  which  we  are  interested 
amendment  which  was  to  write  into  the  Consti-  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  on  30  April  1S66, 
tution  the  fulfillmeDt  of  tbe  highest  hopes  of  as  their  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  South- 
Garrison  and  Phillips.  It  was  Mr.  Henderson  ern  States.  This  consisted  of  three  features, 
of  Missotiri,  who  on  11  Jan.  1864  introduced  in  embraced  in  a  joint  resolution,  proposing  a 
the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  which  became  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  two  bills.  The 
13th  Amoidment.  This  resolution,  somewhat  three  combined  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  passed  the  14th  Amendment  as  finally  adopted.  The  first 
Senate  on  8  April  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6.  Aboli-  section  of  the  joint  resolution  did  not  contain  a 
tion  sentiment  had  not  gained  ground  rapidly  in  definition  of  national  citiienship.  In  other  re- 
Congreis.  That  body  had  put  itself  on  record  spects  it  was  the  same  as  that  adopted.  Its  sec- 
many  times  as  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  sole  ood  section,  reducing  representation  for  suf- 
purpose  of  preserving  the  Union,  As  late  as  i^^gc  abridgment,  was  adopted  substantially  as 
32  and  35  July  t86i,  after  the  batUe  of  Bull  reported.  Section  3  deprived  of  the  right  to 
Run,  the  Crittenden  resolutions  declared  that  vote  tor  electors  or  representatives  until  4  July 
the  war  was  not  wased  "for  the  purpose  of  1870,  all  those  in  any  way  identified  with  the 
overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  *Iate  insurrection.'  One  of  the  bills  reported  as 
established  institutions*  of  the  Southern  States,  part  of  this  plan  provided  for  rendering  ineli- 
Tbese  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  gible  to  office  eertam  proscribed  classes  of  men  m 
House  with  but  two  negative  votes,  and  in  the  the  Southern  States.  This  bill  formed  the  basis 
Senate  but  five  were  recorded  against  them,  of  the  third  section  of  the  amendment  as 
There  were  also  many  members  who  realized  adopted,  in  iieu  of  the  one  reported  by  the  com- 
that  slavery  was  doomed,  but  were  unwilling  mittee.  The  fourth  section  was  similar  to  the 
formally  to  put  themselves  on  record  aa  co-  fourth  section  of  the  amendment,  except  that  it 
operating  in  its  destruction.  It  was  not  snrpris-  did  not  contain  the  provision  as  to  the  validity 
ing  then  that  the  Henderson  resolution  was  re-  ot  the  public  debt.  The  first  of  the  bills  re- 
jected when  it  came  up  in  the  House  on  IS  June,  ported  provided  that  when  the  amendment  pro- 
But  QS  votes  were  cast  in  its  favor.  The  dec-  Posed  therein  should  have  become  part  of  the 
-lion  of  1864  determined  beyond  all  question  that  Constitution,  and  be«i  ratified  by  "any  State 
the  country  indorsed  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra-  lately  m  insurrection,"  the  senators  and  repre- 
tion.  This  meant  more  than  mere  approval  of  sentatives  from  such  State  'might*  ["may"]  be 
his  course  in  conducting  the  war.  The  Emanci-  admitted  into  Congress  as  such.*  This  bill  did 
pation  Proclamation,  and  an  amendment  to  give  not  pass  either  House,  nor  did  Congress  corn- 
it  effect  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  were  just  m"  'tself  in  any  way  to  the  po  icy  suggested  by 
as  truly  issues  of  that  election  as  was  any  other  it.-^that  of  admitting  the  Southern  States  upon 
feature  of  the  administration.    From  the  first  their   ratificaUon  of   the_  proposed  amendment 


advantage  of  the  result  of  the  election  in  urging  the.  amendments  ouUined  above.    These  modifi- 

upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  its  passage,  cations  ^brought  the  resolution  to  the  shape  in 

This  he  did  in  his  annual  message  of  6  Dec.  which  it  now  stands  m  the  14th  Amendment. 

1864.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  The  Senate  passed  it  8  June  1866  by  a  vote  of  33 
the  result  of  the  recent  contest,  and  told  them  t?  "■  On  13  June  the  House  agreed  to  the 
that  it  meant  the  passage  of  the  measure  by  the  SeMte  arnendments  by  a  vote  of  138  to  36.  A 
next  Congress,  if  it  failed  in  this.  He  declared  study  in  detail  of  the  ratification  of  this  amend- 
the  election  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people  now,  men*  wouW  take  us  further  afield  than  we  can 
for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the  quesUon*  at  go.  for  here  the  history  of  the  amendments  and 
issue.  We  need  not  consider  which  most  in-  that  of  Reconstruction  so  blend  as  to  become 
fiuenced  their  actiwi,  Mr.  Lincoln's  message  or  difficult  of  separate  treatment  Thus  would  be 
the  determination  to  accept  an  accomplished  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  the  rejection  of 
fact  On  31  Jan.  1865,  by  a  vote  of  lai  to  24,  *?«  amendmeiit  bv  the  Southern  States,  save 
the  House  finally  passed  the  resolution  as  it  Tennessee,  and  of  the  effect  of  such  rejection 
came  from  the  Senate:  Section  i.  Neither  upon  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress  toward 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  'hose  States  in  the  matter  of  negro  suffrage  and 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  the  last  amendment.  In  the  process  of  Recon- 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  struction  ratification  became,  in  specific  terms,  a 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  ju-  condition  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the 
risdiction.  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  Southern  Sutes,  and  was  declared  aecomphshed 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  in  Seward  s  proclamations  of  20  and  28  July  1868. 
legislation.    On  18  Dec.  1865,  the  13th  Amend-  the  poukteenth  aubnduent. 

ment  was  declared  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Section    i.    All    jwrioBi    born    or    natunliKd    in 

The    Fourteenth    Antendm«nt.—  0^   the    first  lh«  UniledStates.aod  lubjwttolhe  juriidiction  .hereof. 

day  of  the  memorable  39th  Congress,  4  Dec.  t'h«rin"£!;- ?Lidef  No?tt.e  AVl?ml£e  o?  enfor«  «t 

1865,  Mr.   Stevens  aubniitted  a  resolution  pro-  law  wbkh  dull  abridBc  tfae  privileses  or  ^mmitia  ol 
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dt^ena  of   the   United   SisbM;   nor   ibiU   my   Sute  The  House  had  just  refused  to  accept  from  the 

'^"I'J^'^ri^w-   nor'A!^tl,''lT<T°P^^'^^  S""*^  *"=^  ""  amendment  to  a   resolution  of 

ill  jurisdiction  the  equit  proiectioa  of  the  laws.  its  Own.      Its  action  tiow,  in  tackiltg  this  OH  to 

Section  a.    Reprueotaiivea    ihaij     be  ,  ipportiaiied  (he  Senate  measure,  showed  an  Utter  absence  of 

Sum?5n.  co'Sn"ng  the"wh™  nZb«  of'p^S^IS  anything  like  agreement  between  the  two  bodies 

each    Siile,    eiclnding    Indians    not    tijied.     Bnt    when  as  tO  the  precise  form  of  the  amen^linenL     The 

the    right    to   vote   at    any    election    ioi   the   choice    of  situation     finally    yielded    to     considerations    of 

UrSle?  States,    r^'reMniativea  in*^  Congreunhe  "eiecu-  party  expediency,  and  the  House  acceded  to  the 

tive  and  judicial  officers  g(  a  Stale,  er  the  memben  Senate's  request  for  a  conference.    This  resulted 

"*!"■' i.^?*'^"'"r  ^"^h  ."  ^*?''"'  "■  ""^  °}  'A*  in   a    recommendation  that  the  House   recede 

"nd^  dt?«n!^  "f  the  UnitS^u^f  or  ^  an/  «)f  from  its  amendments  and  agree  to  the  Senate 

ahridged,  except  for  participation  in  rcbellioo,  or  other  resolution.       The    latter,     however,    was    to    be 

SIlKd'iS  th^'or^ri'iM ™"ch'™e 'S^™ir 'm"«uS  amended  by  Striking  out  the   words  •and  hold 

male  ciliieDs  shil  bear  to  the  whole   number  of  mJe  office."      Here    was    another    important   compro- 

dti«nB  ai  reari  of  age  in  luch  Sute.  mise  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Constitution,  where- 

reienutiM  m  Cona?eM'"or"''e!rci^r  of""eside"  a^  ''''  "*^  Secured  the  15th  Amendment  as  we  have 

Vke    President,    or   hol^   any   office,    civil    or    military,  it  tO-day: 

Boder  the  Un.ied  Stales,  ot  under  Buy  stait  who  Section  I.    The    ri^t    of    dtizens    of    the 

Con'ms^'M'^'an  offi^?r  of  the  Untied*  sS™o^  u  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 

*  meinber  of  any  Slate  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 

or  judicial  officer  of  any  Slate,  10  auppon  the  Con-  on  account  of  tacc,  color,  or  previous  Condition 

Btiliitioo  of   the    United  States,   shall   have  engaged  in  „, :.,.j. 

insurrection  or  rebellion  sgainst  the  same,  or  given  aid  Ot  servitude. 

or  COBifort  Id  the  enemies  thereof.     But  'Coogreaa  may,  Section  2.     The   CongrCSS    shall    1mt«   pClwer 

aSll'tj""^''       ""'  "    ""^  H™»«.  "move  such  di«-  [q  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 

SectioH  4.     The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  tion. 

tlnit^  Stale*  authoriied  by  law.  including  debts  in-  Under  the  Operation  of  the  prenous  ques- 

pressmg    ins^r"ect?on  "or   re^"lion     shalf 'n«*'be' qiies^  *''™  ^he  House  was  able  tO  Secure  an  agreement 

lioned.     Bui   neither  the   United   Stales  nor  any    Slate  to  this  report  BS  soon  as  submitted,  25  February. 

■ball  muine  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  l„   (he    Senate,   however,   serlons   Opposition  de- 

lutes'  oi°an7^cl"i™  for  the  loMor  mi'anSpadon  of  aiw  veloped   aoiong  the  friends   of  the  measure.      It 

slave; 'but  all  such  defats.  obligatioiii,  and  claims  shaU  was  Claimed  that  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  expe- 

be  held,  iUegai  and  void.  t  .1    1.  _    .  diencv  had  been  made  in  striking  out  the  words 

enfor«."'by  ^ipplopri.S'T^Sation,    the    provlSi^M    of  'and  hold  office,"  and  thus  reducing  the  scope  of 

this  article  the  amendment  to  the  matter  of  suffrage  alone. 

The  Fifteenth  /4wf«<iwt«Tt,~  Propositions  On  this  account  Mr.  Edmunds,  one  of  the  man- 
having  negro  suffrage  as  an  end  were  almost  as  agers  at  the  conference,  had  refused  to  sign  the 
numerous  during  this  period  as  were  similar  report,  and  now  opposed  the  amended  measure 
efforts  toward  an  emancipation  measure  prior  on  the  Boor  of  the  Senate.  The  session  was 
to  1865.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequently  sug-  drawing  to  a  close,  and  perhaps  there  was  some- 
gested  means  of  enforcing  the  13th  Amendment  thing  in  the  taunt  of  the  minority  that  the  dom- 
was  by  conferring  suffrage  upon  the  freedmen.  inant  party  dare  not  trust  the  fate  of  the  mea- 
Limitations  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  trace  sure  to  the  succeeding  Congress.  Though 
here  the  evolution  of  the  TSfh  Amendment  markedly  earnest,  the  debate  was  not  protracted, 
through  these  numerous  bills  and  resolutions.  The  Senate  passed  the  resolution  on  36  Feb- 
It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  author  of  the  ruary.  On  3  March  Congress  adjourned.  In 
13th  Amendment  was  a  Senator  from  a  West-  the  unusual  form  of  a  special  message  from  the 
ern  slave  State, —  Mr.  Henderson  of  Missouri.  President,  communicating  its  promulgation  by 
It  is  even  more  singular  that  the  same  man  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  last  of  the  War 
should  also  have  introduced  the  resolution  Amendments  was  declared  adopted  on  30 
which  became  the  15th.    Early  in  the  first  ses-  March  1870. 

sion  of  the  40th  Congress,  7  March  1867,  Mr.  Validity  and  Enforcement. — The  charge  of 
Henderson  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  ■irregularity,"  of  a  departure  from  established 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  constitutional  methods,  was  made  by  the  minor- 
prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  the  right  "to  ity  against  all  the  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
vote  or  hold  office  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  gress  during  the  eventful  years  covering  the 
previous  condition."  The  40th  Congress  had  period  of  Congressional  Reconstruction.  It  was 
three  sessions,  and  the  Henderson  resolution  urged  with  greater  force  against  the  validity  of 
slept  in  the  Judicial?  Committee  until  well  along  the  action  by  which  the  passage  and  adoption  of 
toward  the  close  of  the  third.  It  was  reported  these  amendments  were  secured.  Agamst  the 
by  Senator  Stewart,  on  15  Jan.  i86g,  amended  ijth  was  brought  the  charge  that  West  Vir- 
to  read  as  follows:  gtnia,  whose  ratification  was  declared  necessary, 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  been  created  a  State  in  disregard  of  the 

to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.    The  ques- 

abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  on  tion  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  rescind  a  ratifica- 

account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  tion   once  given   was   raised  in   the  case  of  the 

servitude."  14th  and  15th,  as  also  the  constitutionality  of  the 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  on  17  Feb-  entire  plan  of  Congressional  Reconstruccioa     It 

ruary.     The  House  amended  it  by  striking  out  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  minority  rcal- 

the  words  "by  the  United  States,"  which  would  iied  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  acce[)ting  the 

have  left   Congress   with  absolute  control   over  amendtnents  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.     By 

negro  suffrage.     It  also  added  to  the  grounds  February  1872  both  parties  in  the  House  had 

upon  which  suffrage  abridgment  was  denied  the  gone  on  record  as   formally  recogniiing  their 

States  those  of  nativity,  property,  and  creed,  validity,  and  the  question  ceued  to  possess  more 
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than  a  mere  ac^emic  interest.  The  energy  and  of  at  least  20,000  inhabitants.  The  act  of  ao 
earnestness  of  the  ReconstrucCion  statesmea  April  1871,  was  the  first  specifically  directed  to 
were  not  cxhaaated  with  the  adoption  of  the  the  enforcement  of  the  14th  Amendment.  This 
■mendments.  Immediately  following  the  ratifi-  was  known  aa  the  Ku-klux  Act,  and  of  all  U>e 
cation  of  each  one  they  set  to  work  to  enforce  enforcing  laws  it  was  the  most  drastic.  The 
its  provisions  with  the  same  determination  others  conferred  upon  the  federal  courts  juris- 
which  had  characterized  their  efforts  to  secure  diction  for  acts  in  violation  of  their  provisions, 
its  incorporation  into  the  organic  law.  Various  and  for  their  enforcement  placed  at  the  call  of 
acts,  some  directed  against  peonage  in  New  even  petty  officials  the  military  and  naval 
Mexico,  others  against  the  kidnapping  of  negro  branches  of  the  government.  This  authorized 
children,  were  passed  to  render  impossible  the  the  President  in  certain  contingencies  to  suspend 
placing  or  retaining  of  anyone  in  a  state  of  in-  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was 
voluntary  servitude.  The  principal  act  for  en-  directed  primarily  against  alleged  conspiracies 
forcing  the  t3th  Amendment  clearly  anticipated  in  the  Southern  States  to  render  inoperative  the 
important  provisions  of  the  sueceedii^  amend-  first  section  of  the  14th  Amendment.  The  sec- 
ment  This  was  the  Civil  fiights  Bill  of  9  April  ond  and  last  act  to  enforce  the  first  section  was 
1866.  The  emancipating  amendment  left  the  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  i  March  1875.  The 
late  slaves  in  an  anomalous  position,  and  to  first  two  sections  of  the  act  attempted  to  do  for 
meet  the  difiiculties  of  their  situation  was  the  the  newly  declared  citizens,  in  the  sphere  of 
prime  object  of  this  elaborate  measure.  It  de-  what  may  be  called  social  privileges,  what  the 
clared  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866  had  done  in  the  field 
not  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  except  Indians  of  property  rights.  They  declared  all  persons 
not  taxed,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Here  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
we  have  a  near  approach  to  the  definition  of  "entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
national  citiienship  contained  in  the  first  section  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  and 
of  the  I41h  Amendment  It  g»ve  to  every  citi-  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land 
len  so  defined  the  same  rights  of  property,  and  or  water,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public 
the  same  protection  of  person  and  property,  en-  amusement'  Infractions  of  this  act  gave  rise 
joyed  by  the  white  citizen.  It  provided  extra-  to  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  which  furnished  the 
ordinary  means,  judicial  and  executive,  for  its  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
own  enforcement,  and  for  guaranteeing  protec-  pretations  of  the  14th  Amendment  ever  an- 
tion  to  all  persons  in  their  "constitution  rights  nounced  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  one  sec- 
of  equality  before  the  law."  This  act  was  tion  of  tlw  14th  Amendment  which  has  never 
passed  over  Johnson's  veto  more  than  two  years  been  enforced  is  the  second, —  which  provides 
before  the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amendment,  for  reducing  the  representation  of  States  as  a 
yet  it  served  the  purpose  of  an  enforcing  act  penalty  for  abridgments  of  the  suffrage.  Some 
for  that  amendment  long  after  its  ratification,  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  Reconstruction 
Indeed,  it  answered  that  purpose,  without  even  legislation  have  announced  the  opinion  that  this 
being  amended,  until  after  the  ratification  of  section  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  adoption 
the  isth  Amendment  These  enforcing  acts  of  the  isth  Amendment,  This  question,  how- 
themselves  illustrate  the  process  of  develop-  ever,  has  not  been  passed  upon,  in  the  absence 
ment  through  which  the  negro  passed  in  his  of  enforcing  legislation.  Such  legislation  was 
transition  from  slavery  to  citizenship.  They  attempted  in  the  first  apportionment  act  after  the 
reflect  the  views  of  their  framers  as  to  the  sig-  new  amendment,  that  under  the  census  of  187a 
nificance  of  each  step  taken  in  that  movement  It  was  at  once  discovered  that  the  question  was 
Thus  it  appears  that  an  act  merely  to  enforce  one  involving  numerous  practical  difficulties,— 
the  emancipating  amendment  was  considered  difficulties  probably  unforeseen  by  the  framers  of 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  first  section  of  the  the  section,  certainly  entirely  unprovided  for  by 
Fourteenth  also.  Extreme  views  were  enter-  them.  The  advocates  of  changing  the  basis  of 
tained  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  representation  in  accordance  with  the  new  pro- 
the  matters  covered  by  the  amendments.  The  vision  hatl  finally  to  content  themselves  with 
last  two  were  not  proposed  by  Congress  be-  merely  restating  in  the  apportionment  act  the 
cause  that  body  doubted  its  constitutional  right  penalty  provided  in  the  amendment  itself, 
to  accomplish  the  same  ends  by  legislation,  but  Interpretation.— Tht  14th  Amendment  has 
simply  to  remove  those  matters  beyond  the  reach  overshadowed  the  other  two,  aliice  in  the  num- 
of  a  possible  hostile  majority.  The  next  en-  ber  and  the  importance  of  the  cases  involving  its 
forcing  act  was  that  of  31  May  1870.  This  was  interpretstion  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  con- 
*to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  sideration  of  the  three  amendments  shows  this 
States  to  vote,*  but  it  also  re-enacted,  with  some  to  have  been  inevitably  incident  to  the  nature 
additional  provisions,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  of  the  14th.  The  13th  and  15th  were  simple 
1866.  Means  were  provided  for  preventing  and  direct  in  terms,  each  covering  a  single 
suffrage  discriminations  on  account  of  color  un-  question.  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  de- 
der  almost  any  contingency  that  could  rise.  The  clared  the  citizens  of  each  State  entitled  to  all 
act  also  provided  for  enforcing  the  third  section  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  prohibiting  certain  several  Slates.  Article  V  of  the  amendments 
classes  in  the  Southern  States  from  holding  declared  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
office.  This  act  was  amended  28  Feb.  1871,  by  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
one  which  provided  still  tpore  elaborate  machin-  law.  But  Article  V  was  operative  upon  the 
ery  for  enforcing  the  right  to  vote.  Among  general  government,  not  upon  the  States.  The 
Other  features  it  required  judges  of  United  14th  Amendment  for  the  first  time  defined 
Slates  circuit  courts  to  appoint  supervisors  of  national  citizenship,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
Congressional  elections,  upon  petition  of  two  privileges  and  immunities  hitherto  the  attributet 
citizens.    This,  however,  applied  only  to  cities  of  citizens  of  the  States.    It  then  went  furtha; 
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tnd  prohibited  the  States  from  abridging  these  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State.  But  there  was  aa< 
privileges  and  immunities  ia  their  new  and  other  class  of  persons  to  daim  the  protection 
broadened  application.  It  borrowed  and  of  the  amendment  Corporations  came  forward 
brought  forward  from  the  5th  Amendment  the  with  the  sound  argument  that  the?  were  mere 
guaranty  of  due  process  of  law,  and  decreed  that  associalions  of  persons,  each  of  whom  was 
henceforth  the  denial  thereof  should  also  be  be-  gturanteed  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal 
yond  the  province  of  the  State.  In  their  new  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that  in  their  cor- 
relation, the  questions.  What  are  the  privileges  porate  capacity,  as  artificial  persons,  they  were 
and  immunities  of  citizens?  What  is  due  pro-  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  Not  imtil  the 
cess  of  law?  and  What  the  equal  protection  of  lapse  of  i&  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
the  laws?  are  capable  of  being  raised  under  an  amendment  were  these  artificial  persons  dearly 
almost  infioite  variety  of  circumstances.  They  held  to  be  within  the  purview  of  its  first  section, 
assume  a  new  significance,  and  issues  of  conse-  This  was  in  1886,  in  Santa  Clara  County  v. 
quence  and  moment  are  involved  in  their  deter-  Soulbem  Pacific  Railroad.  Since  that  time,  of 
mination.  the  cases  involving  the  construction  of  this 
The  amendment  of  which  this  first  section  is  amendment,  those  m  which  corporations  are 
the  most  important  part,  was  formulated  by  a  interested  probably  outntunber  all  others  com- 
Congress  which  convened  almost  before  the  din  bined.  The  courts  have  quite  dearly  distin- 
of  war  had  died  away.  It  was  mitten  of  it,  fished,  however,  one  important  difference  be- 
by  the  Speaker  of  its  House,  that  'Its  key-note  tween  these  artificial  persons  and  citizens. 
of  policy  was  protection  to  the  down-trodden.*  Privileges  and  immunities  are  held  to  belong 
Some  members  of  that  body  may  have  been  only  to  the  latter.  Corporations  must  tdy  for 
gifted  with  the  prescience  to  see  beyond  the  their  protection  under  the  14th  Amendment  upon 
strife  and  partisanship  of  the  hour,— but  these  their  character  as  persons. 
were  few.  Such  as  thejr  may  have  realized  the  The  Civil  Rights  Cases  furnish  the  most 
true  import  of  the  measure  thus  wrought  out  in  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  the 
the  beat  and  bitterness  of  debate.  One  or  two  interpretation  placed  u^on  the  14th  Amendment 
did  indeed  predict  its  future.  But  of  Ae  many  by  those  who  framed  it,  and  that  of  the  court 
whose  voices  gave  it  tlie  sanctity  of  constitu-  whose  province  it  is  to  construe  its  meaning  and 
tional  law  with  truth  it  may  be  said  that  only  the  determine  its  powers  and  limitatiems.  These 
freedman  was  in  their  view.  The  first  case  cases,  which  were  decided  in  1883,  arose  through 
which  involved  the  interpretation  of  this  amend-  certain  alleged  violations  of  the  first  and  second 
ment  by  the  Supreme  Court  disdosed  this  view  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  It 
of  restricted  application.  This  was  in  the  fa-  will  be  recalled  that  this  act  dedared  all  persons 
mous  Slaughter  House  Cases,  decided  14  April  entided  to  the  equal  accommodations  of  botds, 
1873.  In  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  theatres  and  public  conveyances.  It  also  pro- 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  expressed  this  opinion:  vided  certain  penalties  for  the  denial  of  these 
*We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  privileges  *to  any  citizens,  except  for  reasons 
State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  t^  law  applicable  to  dtizens  of  any  race  and 
against  the  negroes  as  a  class,  or  on  account  color.*  The  court  held  that  these  two  sections 
of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come  within  of  the  act  were  unconstitutional  and  void.  They 
the  purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  were  held  to  be  'direct  and  primary,  as  dis- 
provision  for  that  race  and  that  emergency,  that  tinguished  from  corrective,  legislation,*  and  as 
a  strong  case  would  be  necessary  for  its  appli-  such  constituted  an  invasion  of  the  domain  of 
cation  to  any  other.*  But  the  Osnstitution  was  State  control  of  its  purdy  domestic  affairs.  The 
'made  to  march*  during  the  succeeding  quarter-  court  placed  upon  the  amendment  the  impor- 
century.  In  1898,  in  Holden  v.  Hardy,  we  find  tant  and  far  reaching  construction  that  it  oper- 
the  court  declaring  that  'A  majority  of  the  ated  as  an  inhibition  upon  the  States  alone,  and 
cases  which  have  since  arisen  have  turned  not  not  upon  their  citizens.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
open  a  denial  to  the  colored  race  of  rights  Justice  Bradley:  "Civil  rights,  such  as  are 
therein  secured  to  them,  but  upon  alleged  dis-  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  against  State 
criminations  in  matters  entirely  outside  of  the  aggression,  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful 
political  relations  of  the  parties  aggrieved.*  acts  of  individuals  unsupported  by  State  au- 
Doubtless  it  would  he  a  pleasing  reflection  that  thority,*  Two  other  important  interpretations 
the  later  and  larger  interpretation  of  this  of  the  14th  Amendment  are  that  "equal*  does 
Amendment  was  the  one  contemplated  by  its  not  necessarily  mean  "identical,*  as  applied  to 
framers.  But  this  would  not  be  warranted  by  ri^ts  and  privileges,  and  that  the  amendment 
the  facts.  The  decisions  nearest  the  amendment  created  no  new  'privileges  or  immunities.* 
in  point  of  time  are  nearest  also  to  the  intent  Under  the  former  have  been  upheld  State  laws 
of  most  of  those  who  gave  it  life.  The  measure  which  provided  separate  schools  for  the  two 
would  scarcely  have  appealed  to  men  from  the  races,  and  also  those  requiring  railroads  to 
Pacificcoasthad  they  foreseen  the  construction  to  provide  "separate  but  equal*  accommodations, 
be  placed  upon  their  work  in  the  cases  of  Vick  Under  the  latter  of  these  interpretations  the 
Wo  V.  Hopkins  and  the  United  States  v.  Wong  court  has  held  diat  women,  as  citizens  of  the 
Kim  Ark.  In  the  case  of  Yick  Wo,  Chinese,  as  United  States,  have  no  privileges  to  which  citi- 
"persons,"  were  held  to  be  entitled  to  'due  zens  were  not  entitled  before  the  amendment 
process  of  law."  In  Wong  Kim  Ark  it  was  Hence  a  State  statute  prohibiting  women  from 
held  that  children  bom  in  the  United  States  of  voting  or  practising  law  was  not  an  abridgment 
Chinese  parents  having  their  domidle  here,  are  of  the  privileges  of  dtizens  within  the  purview  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  The  effect  of  the  the  amendment  If  considered  from  the  narrow 
former  of  these  decisions  was  to  give  to  the  viewpoint  of  a  mere  attempt  to  endow  one  race 
word  'person*  the  broadest  possible  signif-  with  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  an- 
icance,  as  meaning  every  natural  person  within  other,  the  interpretation  of  the  14th  Amen'        ' 
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has  fallen  short  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  most  important  of 
many  of  its  advocates.  The  first  section  is  now  these  are  those  of  electing  the  United  States 
all  of  real  significance  that  remains  of  the  senators;  of  conducting  the  election  of  presi- 
amendment.  Held  within  its  proper  bounds,  dential  dedors,  and  of  members  of  the  House 
and  wisely  interpreted  as  it  has  been,  this  wears  of  Representatives;  and  of  providing  a  militia 
no  longer  the  aspect  of  an  instrument  in  for  federal  use  in  cerUin  contingencies.  Disre- 
derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Sutes.  As  an  garding,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  these  limita- 
cEfort  to  render  more  secure  to  all  persons  life,  tions  and  exceptions,  we  may  treat  the  State 
liberty  and  property,  it  sUnds  forth  in  some  Constitutions  as  if  they  operated  within  the  sev- 
measure  worthy  of  rank  with  the  ten  great  eral  States  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authority. 
am«idmeols  which  constitute  the  American  Bill  The  dosing  years  of  the  colonial  period  saw 
V^?  i*'  L  .  .  ■  i  ^^  ^3  colonies  in  the  possession  of  constitutions, 
Of  the  15th  AmendmMl  it  may  be  said,  as  either  written  or  unwritten,  which  were  in  most 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said  of  the  i3Ui :  "Its  two  respects  essentially  simiiar  and  which  were,  on 
shortsections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  con-  the  whole,  weU  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
strucuoa"  Of  itself  it  confers  suffrage  upon  habitants.  The  severance  of  the  political  ties 
no  one.  ,Save  upon  the  grounds  of  race,  color  „hich  had  bound  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain 
and.previous  condition  of  servitude,  it  does  not  ^lade  necessary  the  adoption  of  bodies  of  funda- 
dimmiah  the  r.ght  of  the  Sute  to  regulate  the  cental  law  for  the  neSr  States.  With  the  ex- 
suffrage  of  Its  citizens.  The  pow(^  to  impose  option  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  aU 
?S^'^*^T^*''t*''^t"""l'iTT  ,**  "  '^"t  ^'°l''  °*  tl"*  oriPnal  States  nad  adopted  new  constitn- 
187a  This  has  been  he  d  clearly  enough  in  the  tions  when  the  present  Federal  Constitution 
t  .1™  t  mvolving  the  nght  of  suffrage  went  into  effect  In  Massachusetts,  a  convention 
^^:i'^^'VL^rJ^.^"'::^?t}°^i.^?"'^i  OtSo)  draughted  a  constitution  and__si.hmitted 


._„ _. —           ,.— _. ,„    _.,   ..  ^lyoQj  araugncea  a  consc  tution  ana  sunm  nea 

l^^^ti™."™  "^1'^'  country  at  least,  harassed  >^  (^  t^^  p^%  ft,^  ratification.    New  Hampshire 

IS^.'^f^ir^^'^r'^"'  '*"""'   "  "  ""'tt  '"^^  adopted  Wfim  constitution    (1776)    »n*thout 

^^l-^.    .1.  ^fTS^^'l^^°''  T  ™"  ^"'■'^  popular  ratification,  but  submitted  a  siond  con- 

|j*^'r±Lj^rJ^  S"'"-^"™™""'"^  stiiution,  drawn    up  by   a    convemion,  to  the 

OF  THx  Constitution.      Aj^^ed  Holi  Stonb,  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted  in  1784.    Rhode 

iVaskingtan,  D.  C.  Island  and  Connecticut,  whose  colonial  chatters 

41.  United  Statea  —  Stat*  Constitutlona  of  granted  in  1663  and  1663,  needed  few  changes  to 
(1789-1007).  The  American  Union  is  com-  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  statehood,  did  littlt 
posed  of  45  States  or  commonwealths,  each  of  more  than  to  lubstitate  the  name  of  the  people 
which  has  a  body  of  fundamental  law  known  as  a  for  that  of  the  king  and  continued  these  docu- 
constitution.  The  sphere  of  governmental  activ.  ments  as  their  constitutiMial  law  until  1842  and 
ity  which  may  be  covered  by  the  State,  has  been  1818  respectively.  In  the  remaining  nine  States 
negatively  defined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  the  constitutions  were  in  every  case  adopted  by 
United  States  (Article  X.  of  the  amendments)  :  conventions,  without  submission  to  popular  vote, 
*Tbe  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  although  in  onljr  one  State,  Delaware,  bad  the 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  convention  received  a  formal  mandate  for  so 
States,  are  reserved  to  tiie  States  respectively  doing.  In  each  of  these  States,  except  Dela- 
or  to  the  pec^le."  Among  these  powers  which  ware,  the  convention  exercised  the  powers  of  a 
thns  inhere  in  the  people  of  the  several  States  legislature  as  well  as  those  of  a  constitutional 
are  those  of  determining  the  form  which  their  conventioiL  These  revolutionary  constitutions 
own  government  shall  take,  with  the  sole  pro-  were  very  short  and  most  of  them  hastily  con- 
vision  that  it  must  be  republican  in  form,  and  of  structed.  They  contained  little  besides  a  bill 
drafting  their  own  fundamental  law,  subiect  of  rights  and  an  outline  of  the  frame  of  govern- 
to  limitations  imposed  by  the  Federal  Coostitu-  ment.  Their  chief  purpose  was  to  define  the 
tion.  fundamental  principles  of  civil   liberty  and   *to 

Within  the  limits  of  the  power  thus  defined,  distribute  all.  rather  than  to  withhold  any.  of  the 

the  State  is  supreme  and  in  no  way  subordinate  powers  of  government.' 

to  the  national  governroenL  The  vast  scope  and  The  history  of  the  colonial  period  had  taught 
sovereign  character  of  this  State  activity  seemed  the  people  that  the  legislature  was  the  protector 
to  substantiate  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereigrity.  of  their  rights  and  liberties  and  that  the  other 
Bat  the  Civil  War  definitely  and  finally  decided  two  departments  were  to  be  feared  and  guarded 
that  the  State  is  not  sovereign,  although  it  ex-  against  as  the  representatives  of  the  English 
ercises  many  of  the  powers  usually  regarded  as  crown;  hence,  in  framing  their  new  constitutions 
Borereigo.  The  accepted  interpretation  of  the  they  gave  predominent  weight  to  the  legislature, 
relation  of  State  and  Federal  governments  under  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  Constitution  is,  that  neither  is  sovereign,  executive  and  judicial  encroachmetit  by  provi- 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  alone  sov-  sions  in  their  declarations  of  rights  and  further 
ereign.  They  have  made  both  the  Federal  Gov-  by  subordinating  both,  and  especially  the  former, 
emment  and  the  States  their  agents  for  certain  to  (he  legislature.  In  eight  of  the  original  States, 
specified  purposes,  and  for  those  purposes  each  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
is  supreme  and  uncontrollable  by  the  other.  The  and  in  Massachusetts  alone  did  he  receive  the 
organs  of  the  State  are  concerned  solely  with  veto  power.  The  highest  judges  were  in  no  case 
those  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  and  do  not  elected  by  the  people.  In  nine  States  they  were 
possess  and  cannot  have  imposed  upon  them  by  chosen  by  the  legislatures,  in  three  by  the  execu- 
the  Federal  Government,  duties  which  are  given  tive  and  council  and  in  one  by  the  executive 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  that  council  alone.  The  possession  of  a  freehold 
Eovermnent.  The  Constitution  of  tht  United  or  the  payment  of  a  tax  were  qualifications  re- 
States  places  upon  the  State  a  tew,  but  very  Quired  of  all  voters,  with  a  few  minor  ex- 
few,  duties  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  ceptions,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  eldest 
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son  of  a  voter  who  qualified  by  the  posses-  ments  to  the  people  at  the  polls.  The  desire 
aioo  of  property  of  the  value  of  $2,000  or  of  to  narrow  the  field  of  legislative  competence  waa 
$100  a  year,  could  vote,  or  in  Pennsylvania,  further  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of  amend- 
where  the  sons  of  a  tax-paying  voter  were  ments  limiting  its  authority  over  specified  fields. 
likewise  privileged  to  vote.  South  Carolina  Few  important  changes  in  the  principles  of  State 
alone  imposed  a  religious  qualification:  belief  in  constitutional  law  took  place  before  the  Civil 
God.  In  the  five  States  where  the  governor  waa  War.  The  chief  improvements  were  of  an  ad- 
elected  by  the  people,  a  higher  properly  qualiiica-  ministrative  character.  The  Civil  War,  which 
lion  was  demanded  for  the  electoral  franchise  in  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  period,  brought 
voting  for  governor  than  for  members  of  the  leg-  about  a:  radical  readjustment  of  economic  and 
islature.  Nearly  all  of  the  States  required  addi-  industrial  conditiohs  throughout  the  United 
tional  qualifications  for  oiGce  holding.  In  six  States,  and,  in  addition,  ejected  a  complete 
States,  property  qualifications,  ranging  from  a  change  in  political  conditions  in  the  Southern 
freehold  to  $50,000,  were  demanded  of  the  gov-  States.  The  predominant  characteristic  of  this 
emor  and  six  prescribed  a  religious  qualification  period  has  been  a  continued  and  increasing  dis- 
for  the  same  office.  New  Hampshire,  Maryland  trust  of  the  State  legislatures,  which  has  re- 
and  North  Carolina  permitted  none  but  Protes-  suited  in  very  marked  limitations  of  their  powers. 
iants  to  occupy  the  governor's  chair;  Massachu-  These  have  been  effected  chiefly  fn  two  ways, 
setts  none  but  Christiana,  while  Delaware  made  First,  the  field  of  legislative  activities  has  been 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  and  Pennsylvania  and  North  decreased  by  prohibiting  the  passape  of  certain 
Carolina  belief  in  God  and  in  the  divine  authority  laws  or  classes  of  laws;  by  direct  legislation  by 
of  the  Bible,  necessary  qualifications.  means  of  constitutional  amendments  in  matters 
Three  well  defined  periods  can  be  traced  in  formerly  controlled  by  the  legislature;  and  by 
the  development  of  American  State  constitutions  re^uirin^  popular  approval,  at  the  polls,  of  cer- 
since  the  Revolution :  (i)  From  the  Revolution  tain  legislative  measures,  before  they  can  be 
to  the  War  of  1812 ;  (2)  From  the  War  of  1812  enacted  as  laws.  Second,  the  powers  of  the  gov. 
to  the  Gvil  War;  (3)  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  emor  and  judges  have  largely  increased.  The 
present  time.  The  first  period  may  be  character-  governor's  term  which  was,  at  first,  annual  in 
ized  as  that  in  which  the  legislature  was  supreme,  all  but  three  Statesj  has  been  greatly  lengthened 
The  legislature,  bistorjcally  the  guardian  of  pop-  and  is  now  annual  in  two  only,  while  nearly  half 
ular  rights  against  the  British  government,  con-  the  States  have  a  four-yeal  tenn.  His  power 
tinued  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  and  safest  has  been  further  enhanced  at  the  expense  of 
repository  of  power.  The  strong  colonial  execu-  the  legislature  by  an  almost  universal  ^ant  of 
tive  was  replaced  by  a  governor  having  very  the  veto,  only  three  States  withholding  this 
slight  administrative  duties  and  even  less  discre-  power  and  26  granting,  in  addition,  the  power 
tionary  power.  He  was  elected  by  the  legis-  to  veto  items  of  an  appropriation  bill.  The  State 
iature  in  most  of  the  States,  had  the  veto  power  of  Washington  even  allows  the  executive  to  veto 
only  in  Massachusetts  and  waa  unable  to  ad-  items  of  any  bill  and  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
joum,  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  legislature.  The  vania  can  approve  such  portion  of  an  item  of  an 
constitutions  were  baaed  upon  a  belief  that  the  appropriation  bill  as  he  sees  fit  In  1901,  he 
people  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  legislature,  Ivetoed  47  and  cut  down  or  partly  vetoed  132 
but  that  they  should  be  safe-guarded  against  the  other  ituns  of  appropriation  measures.  The 
executive  and  judiciary.  The  second  period  executive  appointing  power  has  been  materially 
experienced  most  far-reaching  political  and  social  augmented  and  the  power  to  pardon  and  reprieve 
changes  in  the  United  States.  Democracy  was  has  been  nearly  everywhere  granted.  These 
everywhere  triumphant  and  American  political  changes  are  indicative  of  a  growth  in  the  con- 
institutions,  including  State  constitutions,  were  confidence  placed  by  the  people  in  tbe  governor, 
very  thoroughly  democratized.  The  earlier  which  is  the  most  important  source  of  his  in- 
period  placed  marked  limitations  upon  the  privi-  creased  power.  This  confidence  has  been  en- 
lege  of  voting,  while  the  second  nearly  every-  gendered  by  the  fact  that  responsibility  can  be 
where  granted  manhood  suffrage  to  whites,  fixed  upon  the  single  executive,  as  it  cannot  be 
State  governors  and  judges  were  generally  upon  the  legislature,  which  is,  under  our  Amer- 
elected  and  the  judicial  term  was  shortened,  ican  system,  without  responsible  leadership.  The 
The  governor  began  to  acquire  the  veto  power,  judicial  office,  although  based  in  a  large  majority 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  legislature  had  of  cases  upon  popular  election,  has  had  its  term 
been,  in  a  sense,  misplaced.  In  the  early  part  materially  increased  in  this  period. 
of  the  second  period  there  was  much  reckless  Another  evidence  of  the  increasing  lack  of 
management  of  the  finances,  money  was  squan-  confidence  in  the  legislature  is  tbe  limitation  of 
dered  on  the  most  chimerical  schemes  for  in-  the  time  during  which  the  legislature  can  sit. 
temal  improvements,  charters  were  granted  for  This  has  been  accomplished  by  decreasing  the 
banking  institutions  that  had  little  or  no  capital,  frequency  and  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
special  legislation  of  the  worst  sort  was  passed,  sessions.  Public  opinion  has  traveled  far  from 
monopolies  were  created,  appointments  con-  that  of  the  revolutionary  period,  which  was  ex- 
trolled,  unmerited  exemption  from  taxation  was  pressed  in  the  so-called  axiom  of  political 
voted,  and  laws  were  even  passed  for  the  pur-  science:  "Where  annual  sessiona  end  tyranny 
pose  of  affecting  cases  pending  in  the  law  courts,  begins.'  Six  States  only,  and  all  of  them  of  the 
The  day  of  reckoning  came  in  1837  and  since  original  13,  retain  annual  sessions.  Alabama, 
that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  in  her  recent  constitution,  has  prescribed  a  quad- 
check  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  rennial  session.  Twenty-nine  States  limit  the 
The  revolutionary  practice  of  adopting  conatitu-  duration  of  the  session  to  from  40  to  90  days, 
tions  in  State  constitutional  conventions,  without  This  altitude  of  the  people  is  further  shown  by 
ratification  by  popular  vote,  gave  place  to  the  numerous  constitutional  provisions  adopted  for 
direct  reference  of  constitutions  and  their  amend-  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  railroading  and 
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fiaudolent  passage    of  bills,   especially  during  service  corporations.    Sometimes  an  entire  citj 

the  dosiiw  daTS  of  the  session.    For  example,  government  has  been  legislated  out  of  ofBce,  as  in 

in  New  York,  no  bill  may  be  passed  or  become  the    Pennsylvania   'Ripper"    Act  of   1902.     To 

a  law  unless  it  is  printed  and  lies,  in  its  final  check  this  abuse,  36  States  have  adopted  consti- 

form,  for  at  least  three  calendar  legislative  days  tuCional  provisions  forbidding  special  or  local 

upon  the  desks  of  the  members,  unless  the  gov-  legislation.     These     provisions     vary     greatly, 

emor  certifies  to  the  need  of  its  immediate  pas-  Some  of  them  are  very  sweeping  and  stringent 

sage ;  and  no  amendment  is  allowed  on  the  last  and   others    have   not   been    carefully    enough 

reading  of  a  bill.    Other  provisions  attempt  to  draughted   to  prevent  the  continuance  of   the 

prevent  or  punish  bribery  and  make  impossible  practices  they  were  intended  to  abolish.    The 

the  appointment  of  a  legislator  to  any  civil  ofSce  most  common  of  these  provisions  require  incor- 

during  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected.  poration  under  a  genera]  law ;  prescribe  legis- 

The  rapid  growth  of  State  debts  during  the  lative  auditing  of  private  claims;  prohibit  ex- 
half  century  preceding  1870  was  another  cause  empiion  from  taxation,  except  under  general 
of  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislatures,  laws ;  forbid  the  passage  of  acts,  except  as  gen- 
The  total  State  indebtedness  in  1825  was  eral  laws  for  the  chartering  and  government  of 
^12,7^0,728,  in  1870,  it  had  risen  to  the  portentous  ciHes  and  towns  and,  in  the  realm  of  purely 
sum  of  $353,866,898.  Drastic  measures  were  private  law,  interdict  legislative  divorce  and 
takes  by  a  large  number  of  States  to  prevent  legislative  admission  to  the  bar. 
further  squandering  of  the  people's  money  by  The  result  of  the  presence,  in  the  constitution, 
their  representatives,  with  such  success  that  the  of  this  great  mass  of  matter,  either  directly  or 
total  of  State  indebtedness  has  been  reduced  to  indirectly  restrictive  of  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
about  ^i72,ODC^oco  (1904)-  ^ost  States  forbid  lature,  has  been  to  abolish  the  distinction  in 
the  legislature  to  contract  debt  for  more  than  a  character  which  formerly  existed  between  con- 
maximum  amount  fixed  by  the  constitution,  stttutional  and  statue  law,  and  to  incorporate  in 
(For  example,  $50,000  in  Oregon;  $i,ooo/XK>  in  the  body  of  supposedly  fundamental  law  details 
Pennsylvania.)  New  York  State  allows  the  that  more  properly  belong  in  a'  statute  or  even 
legislature  to  issue  deficiency  bonds,  not  to  ex-  in  an  administrative  ordinance  and  thus  cnor- 
ceed  $1,000,000,  and  to  contract  debt  for  the  pur-  mousljr  to  increase  the  size  of  the  constitution, 
pose  of  repethng  invasion  or  of  suppressing  in-  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  State  legislature 
Burrection,  but  for  all  other  purposes  the  approval  is  no^  tike  Congress,  a  body  exercising  only 
of  the  voters  is  necessary  before  a  loan  can  be  delegated  powers.  Any  power  within  the  com- 
contracted.  Moreover,  nearly  every  State  re-  petence  of  the  State  it  can  legislate  upon,  unless 
qnires  that  a  sinking  fund  be  established  for  torbidden  by  the  constitution;  hence  any  limita- 
every  bonded  loan  issued.  tion  of  its  power  must  be  expressly  stated  in 

This  distrust  of  the  legislature  is  trace-  the  constitution.  This  is  the  reason  why  dis- 
able to  several  causes.  State  legislation  has  trust  of  the  legislature  has  caused  such  an  in- 
been  frequently  hasty  and  ill-advised.  In  New  crease  in  the  sice  of  our  State  constitutions. 
York  from  1895  to  1904  the  courts  pronounced  The  frequent  and  lengthy  additions  to  our 
41  laws,  passed  by  the  legislature,  unconsti-  State  constitutions  are  themselves  a  fruitful 
tutional.  Special  legislation  has  engrossed  source  of  further  amendment,  for  the  more  elab- 
the  attention  of  the  legislators  and  has  often  orated  the  fundamental  law  is  in  a  growing 
been  so  obviousljr  opposed  to  the  general  civilization,  the  more  frequent  will  the  changes 
welfare  that  public  opinion  has  imputed  the  be.  Dealing,  as  they  do,  often  in  minute  detail, 
worst  of  motives  to  the  members.  The  people  with  a:  large  range  of  subjects,  constant  revision 
are  convinced  that  the  party  'boss*  controls  the  is  necessary  to  remedy  defects  and  to  meet  the 
legislature,  the  members  of  which  merely  regis-  needs  imposed  by  changing  conditions.  The 
ter  bis  will;  and  that  he  orders  measures  passed  New  Hampshire  constitution  of  1776,  excluding 
for  partisan  or  corrupt  purposes.  The  second  of  the  preamble,  contained  600  words ;  the  present 
these  reasons  is  unquestionably  the  most  in-  constitution  of  Missouri  or  Souik  Dakota  con- 
fluential.  A  vast  majority  of  the  laws  passed  tain  over  50  times  aa  many, 
in  the  average  legislature  concern  local  or  spe-  Constitution  making  has  been  moat  active  in 
rial  interests.  Eight  typical  States,  in  1901,  the  West  and  South.  Economic  and  social 
passed  a  total  of  7,032  statutes,  of  which  5,876  changes  have  been  the  chief  causes  in  the  West, 
were  of  local  or  special  import.  The  objections  while  in  the  South,  the  Civil  War  and  the  sue- 
to  this  class  of  legislation  are  two-fold.  First:  cessive  attempts  at  a  settlement  of  political 
the  time  and  interest  of  the  members  are  so  problems  have  occasioned  the  frequent  adoption 
largely  occupied  with  the  work  of  obtaining  of  entirely  new  constitutions.  Massachusetts 
le^slative  favors  for  political  and  personal  has  lived,  since  the  Revolution,  under  the  con- 
fnends  that  insufficient  time  and  attention  are  stitution  of  1780;  but  several  of  the  Southern 
give  to  bills  of  a  general  character  whose  effect  States  have  adopted  five  and  six  entirely  new 
upon  the  private  or  political  fortunes  of  the  constitutions  in  addition  to  numerous  amend- 
legislators  raay  not  be  so  intimate.  Second :  ments.  Nine  new  constitutions  were  adopted, 
special  legislaoon,  particularly  for  corporate  in-  and  two  were  rejected,  during  the  period  from 
teresta,  gives  ample  opportunity  for  bribery  and  1890  to  1903,  and  in  the  shorter  period  from 
cormption,   which,   although    doubtless   not  so  1895  to  1903,  284  amendments  were  proposed 

freat  as  is  often  charged,  is  commonly  believed  and  i^  adopted.    Practically  every   State  has 

y  public  opinion  to  be  associated  with  the  pas-  made  some  change  in  its  constitution  within  the 

sage  of  such  measures.     Perhaps  an  even  greater  last  ten  years. 

evil  is  the  constant  changing  and  amending  of         The  method  of  amendment  varies  in  the  dit- 

city  charters  and  other  local   government  laws  ferent  States.     The  practice  of  submitting  funda- 

in  the  interests  of  the  %os3'  or  party  which  mental  law  to  the  voters  for  adoption  had  been 

controls  the  l^islature,  or  of  influential  public  almost  universally  in  vogue,  exc^t  in  the  Con- 
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federate  States,  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  cen-  A  bill  or  declaration  of  rights,  historicall;  the 

tury  before  1890,  but  while  the  North  and  West  most  important  part  of  the  document,  is  found  in 

still  make  this  method  obligatory,  six  Southern  every     State     Constitution,    except     Michigan's, 

States,  largely  influenced  by  the  negro  problem,  where  there  is  no  separate  bill  of  rights.    It 

have  recently  promulgated  new  constitutions  by  contains  those  fundamental  guarantees  of  per- 

act  of  the  constitutional  convention  without  pop-  sonal  liberty,  the  most  priied  heritage  of  our 

ular  ratiiication.    In  all  but  12  of  the  States,  race,  whicii  are  most  farmliar  through  mcorpois- 

constitutional  provision  is  made  for  calling  coa-  tion  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  addition, 

ventiona  for  tfie  purpose  of  general  revision  of  many  provisions,  widely  dissimilar  in  the  several 

the   constitutions.     The   legislatures   in   most  of  constitutions,  defining  supposedly  inherent  ri^ts 

these  States,  if  their  action  is  supported  by  the  of  the  individual.      The  bill  of  rights  of  the 

voters  at  the  polls,  can  call  conventions.    Sev-  Federal  Constitution  restricts  the  Federal  Gov- 

eral    make    obligatory    the    submission    to    the  emment  alone ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  incor- 

people,  at  stated  intervals  (N.  Y.,  Md.,  Va.,  O.,  poration  of  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  State  Constitu- 

20,  Mich.,  16,  la.,  10,  and  N.  H.,  7,  years)  of  the  tion.    Mention  will  be  made  of  one  only  of  the 

Siestlon  whether  a  convention  is  desired  or  not.  rights  thus  secured  to  the  citizen.  Religious 
very  State,  save  New  Hampshire,  makes  pro-  liberty,  in  its  fullest  sense,  was  not  a  possession 
vision  for  ordinary  amendment  by  legislative  of  all  people  in  the  American  States  during  the 
initiative  and  in  all  of  these,  except  Delaware,  by  early  years  of  national  independence.  Connecti- 
submission  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  In  cut  did  not  abolish  her  established  church  untU 
Delaware  only,  is  the  leeislature,  acting  by  two  1818  and  that  of  Massachusetts  was  not  fully 
thirds  majorities  for  two  successive  legislatives,  disestablished  until  1833-  At  the  present  time 
competent  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  all  States  have  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
without  popular  vote.  South  Carolina  and  dom  of  conscience,  of  expression  of  religious 
Mississippi  have  the  unique  method  of  requiring  opinion,  of  worship  or  of  non-worship  and  of 
an  amendment,  which  has  been  proposed  by  two  equality  of  all  religious  denominations  in  the 
thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  and  ap-  eyes  of  the  law;  although  the  Christian  religion 
proved  at  the  polls,  to  be  further  ratified  by  a  is  by  the  common  law  recognized  as  the  prevail- 
majority  of  each  house  at  the  next  legislature,  jng  religion  of  the  country,  as  is  witnessed  hy 
Twenty-eight  States  allow  one  legislature,  gen-  the  laws  of  blasphemy  and  of  observance  of  tbe 
crally  by  a  two   thirds  vote  of  each  house,  to  Christian   Sabbath. 

propose  amendments.     In  12,  two  successive  leg-  The  frame  of  State  government  is  strikingly 

istatures  must  each  adopt  the  proposed  amend-  similar   throughout   the   Union.     Each   provides 

merit    before    submission    to    the    people.    A  for  an  executive  department  consisting  of  a  gov- 

majority  of  votes  cast  is  sufficient  for  adoption  emor,  a  lieutenant-governor  in  most  States,  and 

in  all  but  three  States.    Rhode  Island  requires  heads  of  the  important  departments  of  adminis- 

a  majority  of  three  fifths  of  the  votes  cast,  while  tration    (Secretary   of    State,   treasurer,    comp- 

Missouri  and  Wyoming  prescribe  a  majonty  of  troUer,  attorney-general,  etc.),  elected  in  nearly 

all  the  voters  of  the  State.  all  of  the  States  and  constituting,  with  the  gov- 

Atter  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  the  n^ro  emor,  what  is  in  reality  an  executive  in  commis- 

during    reconstruction,    the    ideal    of   manhood  sion.    While    in    the    Federal    Government   the 

suffrage  was  very  nearly  attained.     Recent  years.  President  is   the  executive,   the  State  governor 

however,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  Is  merely  a  part  of  the  executive ;  a  number  of 

franchise.     Seven   of  the  Southern   States   have  the  most  important  heads  of  departments  being 

adopted  restrictions  (six  of  them  constitutional),  nearly   or   quite   independent   of   the   governor, 

which   were   primarily   designed   to   deprive   the  although  in  some  States  subject  to  removal  from 

negro  of  the  right  to  vote  and  which  have,  in  office   for  cause   shown.    They   ate  practicsi'ly 

spirit   at   least,  annulled  the    15th  amendment,  colleagues,  not  subordinates,  of  the  governor. 

Even   when   the   race   problem   is   not  involved.  Executive   decentralization   is   the   rule!   a   rule 

there  is  a  tendency  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  still   further  enforced   by  the  creation   of  large 

elective    franchise.      An    increasing    number    of  numbers  of  administrative  boards  and  conunis- 

States  are  restricting  the  privilege  to  citizens  sions,  all  of  which  are  created  by  law  and  have 

of  the  United  States  (only  about  one  fourth  now  their  duties  prescribed  by  the  legislature  and, 

permit  aliens  to  vote),  and  a  number  of  recent  whether  appointed  by  the  governor  or  not,  are  in 

constitutions  have  imposed  the  qualification  of  practice  very  little  under  his  control    A  number 

ability  to  read  and   write  English.    In  all,   13  of  State  governors  have,  in  recent  years,  called 

='— s  have  an  educational  qualification,  in  sev-  attention  to  the  defects  of  such  excessive  deceiv- 


eral  alternative  with  a  property  qualification.  tralization  and  have  asked  the  legislatures  to  dc- 

The  typical  State  Constitution  contains:   (0  vise   remedies   for  what   they  deem   a  growing 

A  definition  of  boundaries,  except  in  the  older  evil.     The  governor's  power  of  appointment  is  in 

States;   (2)  A  bill  of  rights;   (3)  A  frame  of  most  States  small  and  his  actual  control  of  ad- 

govemment;   (4)   A  great  mass  of  miscellaneous  ministration   is   even   less.     His   greatest  power 

provisions,  arranged  with  slight  regard  for  log-  and  responsibility  are  derived  from  the  posses- 

ical  classification,  "relating  to  administration  and  sion   of   the   veto   and   the  marked   increase   in 

law,  including  articles  treating  of  education,  of  recent  years  in  the  influence  of  the  gubernatorial 


the  militia,  of  taxation  and  revenue,  of  the  pub-  office  has  been  due  to  the  governor's  share  i.. 

he  debts,  of  local  government,  of  State  prisons  legislative  power  and  hardly  at  all  to  his  execo- 

and  hospitals,  of  agriculture,  of  labor,  of  im-  live  and  administrative  functions. . 

peachment  and  of  the  method  of  amending  the  The  legislature  is  everywhere  bicameral.   Two 


1,  besides  other  matters  still  less  polit-  houses  exist  because  the  American  people  believe 

teal  in  their  character" ;  (6)  The  schedule,  which  that   the   bicameral    system    embodies   a    sound 

contains  temporary  provisions  about  putting  the  principle  of  political   science  and  not  because 

constitution  into  effect  special  classes,  or  elements  of  the  body  politic 
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can  thcreV  obtain  a  share  in  government;  for  South  Carolina  the  legislature  both  t  .       ..  ._ 

cverrwhcre,  except  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con-  and   elects   the   judges.    Massachusetts,   Rhode 

necticut,  rniresentation  in  both  houses  is  based  Island  and  New  Hampshire  (until  70  years  oi 

upon  population,  the  only  difference  being  that  age),   atone   retain    life   tenure.     The  term   in 

he  senatorial  district  is  the  larger.    The  town  Pennsylvania  is  21  years,  in  Maryland,  15,  and 

is   the    basis    of    representation    in    the    senate  in  New  York,  14.     Vermont  has  the  shortest  term, 

of  Rhode  Island  and  in  the  House  of  Representa-  two  years,  while  the  average  is  from  six  to  eight 

tives  of  Connecticut.    Although  over  one  half  years.    Judicial  salaries  have  beer  considerably 

of  the  States  give  the  initiation  of  money  bills  mcreased  of  late,  but  in  many  Stiites  are  still 

to  the  lower  house,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  altogether  too  low  to  command  the  best  or  even 

*or  such  discrimination.    The  practice  is  a  sur-  thoroughly    qualified    men.     They    range    from 

f.val  of  colonial  custom  or  is  a  meaningless  copy  $2,000,  in  Vermont  to  $17500  for  supreme  court 

of  Federal  or  English  precedent.    In  othermat-  judges  in  New  York  cily,  which  is  the  highest 

;ers  the  powers  of  the  two  houses  are  in  general  judicial  salary  paid  in  America.    The  average 

•dentical,  except  in  the  process  ot  impeachment  tor  supreme  court  judges  is  about  $5,000.    In 

ant  .n  some  States  the  senate  has  the  power  of  some  States  judges  are  removable  by  impeach- 

confirming  executive  appointments.      The  com-  ment  and  in  others  by  an  address  of  both  houses 

mittee  system,  modeled  closely  after  that  of  Con-  of  the  legislature,  a  two  thirds  vote  generally 

gress,    19    everywhere    in    use    c^d    rules    and  being  necessary. 

procedure  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Con-  The  local  government  divisions  of  the  State 

gressionaL    The  governor  and  heads  of  depart-  are  the  creation  of  the  legislature,  which,  unless 

ments  never  occupy  seats  in  the  legislature  and  expressly    restrained    by    the    constitution,    can 

the  English  s^tem  of  government  through  a  make  and  change  Ihem  as  it  pleases.    Legally 

premier,  who  is  subject  to  a  parliamentary  ma-  they  are  political  divisions  erected  by  the  legis- 

jority,  has  never  found  lodgment  in  the  United  laturc  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  m  the  gov- 

States.  ernment  of  the  State.    Historically  the  principle 

The  organization  of  the  judicial  department  of  local  self  government  lies  deeply  embedded 

varies  somewhat  in  the  several  States,  although  in  our  political  life  and  this  fact  has  been  recog- 

the  difference  is  rather  in  the  degree  of  devel-  nized  in  several  recent  constitutional  enactments, 

opment   than   in   the   principle   of   or^niiation,  which  limit  the  hitherto  unrestricted  control  Ot 

Most   States  have  at  the  head  of  their   system  local   government  by  the  legislature,  notably  in 

a  single  court  ot  appellate  jurisdiction,  called,  California  where  cities  have  the  right  to  frame 

generally,    the    supreme    court,    sometimes    the  their  own  charters. 

court  of  appeals;  and  a  superior  or  circuit  court  Two  among  the  numerous  miscellaneous 
of  highest  original  jurisdiction.  Lower  courts  provisions  of  the  modem  State  Constitution 
consist  of  county  and  local  courts  of  mferior  deserve  especial  mention :  those  dealing  with 
jurisdiction.  In  New  York,  whose  judiciary  education  and  with  the  control  of  corpora- 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  more  highly  tions.  Formerly  education  was  a  purely  local 
organized  systems,  which  obtain  in  some  of  the  concern,  bnt  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
larger  States,  the  State  courts  consist  of  a  court  political  importance  of  education  in  a  de- 
of  appeals,  four  appellate  divisions  of  the  su-  mocracy  has  led  the  State  to  grant  < 
preme  court,  with  justices  assigned  from  the  aid  and  to  assume  a  large  degree  of  i 
supreme  court,  and  the  supreme  court  of  76  Practically  all  of  the  States  now  have  a  State 
judges,  county  courts,  except  in  New  York  Coun-  superintendent  or  commissioner,  generally 
ty,  and  courts  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  elected  and  nearly  always  a  constitutional  officer, 
cities  of  the  State  have  special  mimicipal  courts,  and  State  boards  of  education.  All  but  a  few  of 
In  counties  having  a  population  of  40,000  or  theolderStates,  in  addition  to  financial  assistance 
over  there  is  a  surrogate's  court  for  probate  to  primary  and  secondary  schools,  maintain  State 
jurisdiction.  Separate  chancery  courts,  which  universities.  So  vital  is  the  subject  considered 
were  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  original  Slates,  that  the  people  embody  the  most  important  reg- 
were  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  demo-  ulations  in  the  constitution.  Even  the  revenues 
cratic  spirit  of  the  age  and  now  exist  in  a  few  for  the  support  of  the  universities  are  secured 
only  of  the  older  commonwealths.  Equity  juris-  b^nd  the  chance  of  hostile  legislation  by  a  con. 
diction  is,  however,  administered  tn  all  of  the  stitntionally  fixed  rale  of  taxation, 
other  States  by  the  regular  judges  of  the  law.  The  growth  of  great  transportation  and  in- 

Georgia  was  the  only  revolutionary  State  to  dustrial  corporations  in  recent  years  has  been 
vest  the  election  of  judges  with  the  people.  Six  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  restrictive  and 
gave  the  choice  to  the  legislature  and  in  the  regulative  legislation.  Popular  fear  ot  the  rail- 
remaining  six,  the  governor,  with  the  consent  road  combination  and  of  the  industrial  trust,  and 
of  the  council  (in  Delaware  of  the  legislature),  distrust  of  the  legislature  as  an  efficient  and 
made  the  appointment.  The  strong  democratic  incorruptible  agent  for  dealing  with  capitalistic 
wave  which  swept  over  this  country  in  the  early  monopolies,  have  led  the  voters  tn  19  States  to 
part  ot  the  19th  century,  affected  the  judicial  incorporate  provisions  in  their  constitutions  for- 
ofiice  by  very  generally  transferring  the  election  bidding  the  combination  of  competing  railroad 
to  the  people  and  by  adopting  a  short  term  in  and  telegraph  lines,  while  anti-combi nation  laws 
place  of  the  life  tenure  of  the  early  period,  have  been  passed  by  r6  of  the  remaining  States. 
There  are  now  34  States  which  vest  the  election  The  lack  of  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
of  the  higher  judges  in  the  people,  while  minor  merce  has  made  most  of  these  efforts  at  control 
judges  are  even  more  generally  elected.  The  of  transportation  ineffective  and  a  demand  for 
governor  appoints  in  six  States,  subject  to  the  more  etfective  congressional  legislation  has  con- 
approval  of  the  council  or  senate.  In  Connecti-  sequently  arisen.  Anti-trust  agitation  has 
cut,  the  governor  nominates  and  the  legislature  been  so  wide-spread  that  30  States  have  now 
elects.    In  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  passed  laws  against  trusts,  and  of  this  numbcTi 
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about  one  half  have  anti-trust  clauses  in  their  ment,  that  Spain  was  powerless  to  suppress  the 
constitutions.  Nearly  40  States  have  provisions  revolt,  and  the  insurgents  equally  powertesi 
against  monopolies,  either  in  constitution  or  against  the  Spanish  occupation.  A  large  propor- 
statute,  and  every  State  of  the  Union  has  found  tion  of  the  rural  population  had  been  brought 
the  regulation  of  corporations  necessary.  The  within  the  Spanish  lines  by  a  decree  of  Governor, 
subject  of  corporation  control  has  aroused  more  General  Weyler,  issued  early  in  1897.  But  the 
interest  than  any  other  question  that  has  been  Spanish  authorities  could  feed  neither  them  nor 
before  the  American  people  since  the  era  of  re-  their  own  troops.  Destitution,  starvation,  and 
construction.  Even  in  the  recently  adopted  death  to  an  appalling  degree  was  the  result;  cul- 
southern  constitutions,  the  control  of  corpora-  tivation  outside  the  Spanish  lines  practically 
tions  was  second  onl^  to  the  disenfranchisement  ceased;  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  had  to 
of  the  negro  as  an  object  of  popular  desire.  See  be  imported.  Spain  looked  upon  the  situation  as 
Constitution  of  the  Unpfed  States;  Govehm-  due  largely  to  American  sympathies  and  aid.  No 
MENT.  doubt  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  insurgents 
Bibliography. —  Bryce,  'The  American  Com-  was  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  hopes  of 
monwealth*;  Hitchcock.  'American  State  Con-  American  intervention,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
stitutions* ;  Stimson,  'American  Statute  Law*;  American  government  loyally  did  its  duty  in 
Cooley,  'Constitutional  Limitations';  Jameson,  suppressing  unlawful  attempts  to  send  aid  from 
'Constitutional  Conventions';  Poore,  "Charters  its  territory.  It  could  not  suppress  the  general 
and  Constitution'  (to  1878) ;  'New  York  Con-  sentiment  of  the  country  for  a  much  suffering 
stitutional  Convention  Manual'  < constitutions  in  .population.  The  American  government  thus  felt 
force  in  i8cm)  ;  Oberholtier,  'The  Referendum  called  upon  to  insist  upon  reforms  which  would 
in  America*;  Borgeaud,  'Adoption  and  Amend-  restore  something  like  the  normal  condititnis  of 
ment  of  Constitutions'  i  Whitten,  'Trend  of  human  society,  and  this  pressure,  united  with 
Legislation  in  the  United  States' ;  Boone,  <Edu-  the  action  of  the  Spanish  liberals,  caused  to  be 
cation  in  the  United  States';  Draper,  'Educa-  enacted  the  law  signed  by  the  Queen  Regent, 
tional  Organiiation  and  Administration'  in  But-  November  1897,  establishing  a  system  of  Cuban 
ler,  'Education  in  the  United  States';  Horack,  autonomy.  General  Blanco  was  sent  in  the  be- 
'The  Organization  and  Control  of  Industrial  ginning  of  1898  as  governor-general  with  the 
Corporations';  Clark.  'The  Control  of  Trusts';  avowed  object  of  pacification  upon  such  lines. 
Jenks,  'The  Trust  Problem'  ;  Cook,  'Corpora-  But  the  Spaniards  and  their  friends  in  Cuba 
tions  as  Affected  by  Statutes  and  Constitutions.*  were  opposed  to  the  scheme  as  granting'  too 
Marshall  S,  Brown,  much ;  the  insurgents,  as  granting  too  little. 
Professor  of  History,  Nciv  York  University.  Nor  were  the  latter  willing  to  continue  the  dom- 
42.  United  States  —  The  War  with  Spain,  inancy  of  Spain  at  any  price.  Nothing  short  of 
The  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  was  the  independence  would  be  listened  to.  The  attempt 
outcome  of  conditions  set  up  in  Cuba  by  the  was  thus  doomed  to  failure.  January  1898  was 
political  discontent  in  the  island  during  nearly  marked  by  serious  military  riots  in  Havana  due 
the  whole  of  the  igth  century,  varied  in  the  to  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  party  to  Blanco. 
latter  h''t  by  long  continued  revolts.  The  In  consequence  of  the  supposed  danger  from 
Unite''  "Slates  government,  controlled  as  it  was  these  disturbances  to  American  citizens,  the 
in  :..<  earlier  half  of  the  century  by  the  slave  Maine,  which  had  been  for  some  time  at  Ke^ 
interests  af  the  South,  had  desired  and  made  West  and  vicinity,  engaged  in  looking  after  fill- 
overtures  at  intervals  to  annex  the  island.  But  buslcring  attempts,  was  sent  to  Havana.  Her 
this  wish  disappeared  with  the  changed  condi-  arrival  gave  fast  offense.  She  dominated  the  city 
tions  brought  by  the  Civil  War.  There  was  from  her  anchorage,  and  her  coming  was  thus 
no  longer  a  reason  through  desire  to  extend  looked  upon  as  a  threat.  Her  destruction,  ij 
slave  territory,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  February,  naturally  laid  by  the  American  public 
alien  population,  much  of  which  was  colored,  at  the  door  of  the  Spaniards,  brought  a  state 
was  repellant.  The  ten  years'  war  in  Cuba,  of  excitement  which,  combined  with  the  previous 
which  began  in  1868  through  the  refusal  of  feeling,  made  war  dangerously  near.  The  Court 
Spain  to  accede  to  plainly  necessary  reforms,  of  Inquiry  of  which  Admiral  (then  Captain) 
had  been  ended  by  promises  from  Spain  which  Sampson  was  president,  after  sitting  more  than 
were  not  kept.  Revolt  thenceforward  was  pas-  a  month,  rendered  a  finding  that  her  destruc- 
sive  rather  than  active,  but  sure  in  time  to  break  tion  was  due  to  an  exterior  mine.  This  finding 
into  activity,  which  it  did  in  1895,  The  com-  was  chiefly  based  upon  the  extraordinary  man- 
mercial  and  social  conditions  begotten  by  chronic  ner  in  which  the  keel  was  forced  up  at  the  centre 
Strife  through  so  many  years  wrought  not  only  of  the  explosive  effort,  34  feet  above  its  normal 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States,  but  position.  As  the  ship  settled  but  from  four  to 
generated  ill  feeling  which  must  always  come  six  feet  before  touching  bottom,  it  would  seem 
when  trade  interests  are  deeply  injured.  Large  impossible  that  any  launching  forward  of  the 
property  interests  in  the  island  itself  were  held  after  body  could  have  produced  such  an  effect. 
by  Americans,  many  of  whom  suffered  most  Two  other  considerations  add  weight  to  the 
severely.  By  the  end  of  1897  the  island  had  been  board's  finding ;  the  first,  that  the  only  ship  of 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  insurgents,  the  American  navy  ever  so  destroyed  had  to  wait 
alwaj-s  strong  in  the  east,  had  raided  the  west,  to  arrive  in  an  unfriendly  port  before  the  catas- 
burning  canefields  and  destroying  plantation  trophe  should  be  accomplished;  the  second,  the 
buildings  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  desolation  wholly  different  effects  of  the  explosion  of  th« 
which  would  make  Cuba  valueless  to  Spain,  forward  magazine  of  the  Oquendo  after 
The  Peninsular  Government  with  more  than  the  Santiago  action.  The  finding  of  the  board  )■ 
300,000  men  in  the  island  was  making  no  head-  no  way  implicated  the  Spanish  government,  anA 
way  against  the  insurgents.  It  had  become  clear,  the  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  board,  can  stat« 
as  Consul-General  Lee  reported  to  his  govern-  explicitly  that  no  member  of  the  board  held 
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such  a  view.  It  should  be  added  that  the  very 
curioty  and  untrustworthy  examination  by  the 
Spanish  divers  is  shown  by  their  report  diat 
the  kee!  appeared  to  be  intact. 

Events  thenceforward  marched  rapidly.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  both 
became  very  hostile  in  sentiment  to  Spain.  As 
early  as  January  the  government  had  taken  steps 
to  cover  eventualities,  as  far  as  the  navy  was 
concerned,  by  ordering  that  the  time  expired 
men  should  be  retained,  and  after  the  Maine 
disaster,  ships  were  concentrated ;  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  at  Key  West,  the  Asiatic  squad' 
Ton  at  Hongkong  (ordered  25  February).  Con- 
gress 9  March  voted  $50,000,000  for  national 
defense ;  merchant  vessels  and  yachts  were  pur- 
chased and  armed;  colliers  and  two  hospital  ships 
equipped ;  the  four  large  ships  of  the  American 
line  taken  over  for  service,  and  the  two  cruisers 
built  at  Elswick  for  Brazil,  purchased  and  re- 
named the  New  Orleans  and  Albany;  the  latter, 
however,  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
used  during  the  war.  An  American  merchant 
ship  which  had  been  converted  into  a  cruiser 
by  Brazil  was  also  bought,  as  also  the  Diogenes 
of  1,800  tons,  built  for  Peru  and  never  delivered, 
renamed  Topeka;  a  small  torpedo  boat  pur- 
chased in  Germany  and  named  the  Somers,  which 
did  not  reach  the  United  States  until  after  the 
war.  The  treasury  department  turned  over  to 
the  navy  15  revenue  cutters  and  four  lighthouse 
tenders,  all  of  which  did  good  service.  Coal  in 
quantities  was  forwarded  to  Key  West,  which 
rapidly  assumed  the  prominence  of  an  important 
naval  base,  the  cotnmand  of  which  was  assigned 
to  Commodore  Remey.  A  squadron  was  formed 
at  Hampton  Roads  of  the  Brooklyn  (flag),  and 
battleships  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  denomi- 
Tiated  the  flying  squadron  with  Commodore 
W.  S.  Schley  in  command. 

The  two  navies  stood  as  follows: 
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The  war  was  necessarily  to  be  mainly  naval. 
Whoever  should  control  the  sea  would  win. 
Spain  could  only  hold  Cuba  by  being  able  to 
send  thither  troops  and  supplies.  As  Mahan 
well  says:  "A  million  of  the  best  soldiers  would 
have  been  powerless  in  face  of  hostile  control 
of  the  sea."  The  United  States  could  not  invade 
Cuba  unless  the  navy  was  strong  enough  to 
control  the  neighboring  waters  and  make  trans- 
port to  and  fro  perfectly  safe.  Spain  had,  in 
the  squadron  under  Gear  Admiral  Cervera,  four 
fine  armored  ships  of  so  knot  speed  and  good 
armament,  with  which  in  speed  and  armament 
the  Unhed  States  had  but  two  to  cope,  the  New 
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York  and  Brooklyn,  So  long  as  this  squadron 
existed,  Spain  had  a  powerful  military  asset 
which  would  aid  the  war's  continuance.  The 
Carlos  V.  of  like  character  was  also  counted, 
even  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Marine,  as  avail- 
able, as  also  the  Pelayo,  a  second-class  battle- 
ship, overhauling  at  La  Seyne  (near  Toulon) 
where  she  had  been  built.  In  (he  East  were 
two  squadrons,  facing  one  another,  but  neither 
was  of  a  character  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
such  a  war;  neither  could  face  a  squadron  of 
armored  ships  without  expecting  destruction. 
The  disquieting  element  to  the  United  States 
was  thus  Cervera's  squadron  which  it  was  ex- 
pected at  the  time  would  be  increased  by  at  least 
the  two  other  armored  ships  mentioned;  and 
it  was  a  reasonable  disquiet.  It  was  very  possi- 
ble for  this  squadron  to  have  appeared  upon  the 
United  States  coast,  causing  much  appr^ension 
and  some  damage  and  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
Havana,  to  emerge  again  under  the  guns  of 
what  became,  as  time  went  on,  powerful  batteries. 
But  as  we  know  from  Admiral  Cervera's  re- 
ports, the  inefficiency  of  his  ships  made  such 
action  hopeless.  Spain  had  started  a  small  tor- 
pedo flotilla  to  Cuba  in  early  March,  but  the  sea 
was  too  TDU^  for  the  smaller  boats  and  all  took 
refuge  at  the  Cape  Verdes,  returning  later, 
except  the  three  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  to 
Spain,  The  Vizcaya  had  been  sent  to  New 
York  in  February  as  an  offset  to  the  visit  of 
the  Maine  to  Havana,  whither  she  shortly  went. 
She  was  joined  there  by  her  sister  ship,  the 
Oquendo,  the  arrival  of  the  two  adding  greatly 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  party.  But 
this  action  was  ill  considered.  Neither  ship  had 
been  docked  for  many  months,  and  when  they 
left  I  April  to  go  to  the  rendezvous  east  o[ 
Porto  Rico  to  meet  the  expected  torpedo  flotilla 
and,  failing  the  rendezvous,  had  to  go  to  the 
Cape  Verdes  to  join  Cervera,  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  twice,  had  severely  tried  their  en- 
gines and  boilers,  and  had  had  no  chance  for 
a  much  needed  overhauling  of  their  machinery. 
They  thus  started  on  a  third  transatlantic  jour- 
ney, bottoms  foul,  machinery  in  bad  condition 
and  ill  equipped  in  almost  every  respect  except 
in  gallant  spirit,  to  meet  a  foe  who  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  preparation.  The  advice  and 
prophesies  of  Cerver?  were  unheeded.  When 
war  had  declared  itself  a  large  number  of  officers 
high  in  the  navy  met  at  Madrid  24  April  and 
dmded  that  his  squadron  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  its  later  move- 
ments being  left  to  his  discretion.  The  deci- 
sion revealed  an  utter  laclc  of  preconceived  plan 
and  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  ultimatum  signed  by  President  McKinley 
20  April  1898,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Spain  from  Cuba  was  practically  a  declaration 
of  war  and  the  Spanish  government  sent  the 
American  minister  his  passport  the  next  day 
without  awaiting  the  presentation  by  him  of  the 
fateful  resolution. 

In  the  early  morning  of  2a  April,  Captain 
Sainpson,  then  rear-admiral  by  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  in  time  of  war,  sailed 
with  such  of  the  ships  as  could  be  made  ready 
to  leave,  with  orders  to  blockade  the  Cuban 
ports.  The  ships  at  or  near  Key  West  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  for  this  first  move  were 
(armored)  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa;  (moni* 
tors)    Puritan,   Terror,  Amphitrite;    (cruisers) 
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Cincinnati,  Marblehead,  Detroit;  (cruisers  giro- 
boats)  Wilmington,  Madiias,  Castine,  Nashville, 
Newport,  Helena,  Dolphin,  and  auxiliary  May- 
flower; (torpedo  boats)  Dupont,  Porter,  Foote, 
Winalow,  Gushing,  and  Ericsson;  (armed  tugs) 
Nezinscot,  Samoset,  the  armed  lighthouse  tender 
Mangrove  and  supply  steamer  Fern.  By  the 
afternoon  of  23  May,  ao  of  these  were  on  the 
blockade,  which  was  established  from  Cardenas, 
85  miles  east  of  Havana  to  Bahia  Honda,  55 
miles  west  It  had  been  Sampson's  wish  to  at- 
tack Havana  at  once  and  the  order  of  battle  was 
prepared,  but  the  navy  department  refused  con- 
sent, holding  that  the  heavy  ships  should  not 
be  risked  against  batteries  until  the  Spanish 
squadron  should  be  met.  This  was  undoubtedly 
correct  in  principle,  but  Sampson's  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  was  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  officials  in  Washington  and  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  now  as  then,  that  had  Sampson  had 
his  way  he  would  have  taken  Havana  at  once, 
without  loss  or  serious  injury  to  his  fleet  It  was 
his  intention  to  go  within  800  yards  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  water  being  extremely  deep  to  the 
shore  itself;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  men  in  the  batteries,  exposed  as  they  were, 
to  stand  to  their  guns  imder  the  fire  of  the  mul- 
titude of  small  guns  carried  by  the  small  ships. 
Sampson  yielded  to  the  department's  views  with 
great  reluctance.  Commodore  Dewey,  who  bad 
relieved  Rear  Admiral  McNair  in  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Station  had  concentrated,  by  order 
of  the  department  of  25  February,  all  the  ships  of 
tiis  sqnadron  at  Hongkong. 

His  sqnadron  was  composed  of  the 
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The  ships  carried  also  36  6-  and  3-pounders, 
40  ntuiller  guna  and  19  torpedo  tubes;  the  crews 
numbered  1,743  men.  The  revenue  cutter  Mc- 
CuUoch,  lately  arrived,  had  been  joined  to  the 
sqnadrcni,  but,  lightly  armed,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  adding  to  his  fighting  force.  At 
Manila,  under  Gear  Admiral  Montojo,  were 
available  for  action  the 
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Two  2.9",  two  2.7",  27  6-  and  3-poundera,  ig 
smaller  guns  and  17  torpedo  tubes,  with  crews 
amounting  to  1,695  men,  were  carried  by  the 
diips  just  mentioned.  Besides  there  were  the 
Velasco  of  1,139  tons  with  two  of  her  four  gtms 
at  El  Fraile  and  two  gunboats,  the  Corrco  and 
General  Leio  of  525  ton*  and  three  4.7"  guns 


each.  All  these  were  under  repairs  and  took 
no  part  in  the  comiiw  action,  the  crew  of  the 
Velasco  manning  the  hastily  built  batteries  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  25  miles  from  Manila. 
The  Castilla,  a  wooden  ship,  built  in  1881,  had 
to  be  towed,  as  she  could  not  use  her  engines. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Spanish  outlook 
was  a  sorry  one  and  full^  as  hopeless  as  the  re- 
port of  Admiral  Montojo  indicates  it  to  have 
been  in  his  own  mind. 

Tho  Baltimore  had  arrived  at  Hongkong  22 
April,  and  was  allowed  by  the  Hongkong  author- 
ties  to  be  docked.  On  the  25  the  British  gov- 
ernor requested  Dewey  to  leave,  and  the  squad- 
ron went  to  Mirs  Bay,  30  miles  dbtant  on  the 
China  coast,  where  it  awaited  the  arrival  of 
O.  F.  Williams,  the  American  consul  to  Manila, 
whose  local  knowledge  was  regarded  valuable. 
He  came  27  April  and  that  afternoon  the  squad- 
ron left  in  accordance  with  the  navy  depart- 
ment's telegram,  sent  24  April,  announcing  that 
war  had  begun  and  directing  Dewey  to  "com- 
mence operations  at  once,  particularly  against 
the  Spanish  fleet.  You  must  capture  vessels 
or  destroy.*  The  telegram  ended  *Use  utmost 
endeavors,"  words  which  might  have  been 
spared.  On  the  same  day  that  the  Amencan 
squadron  went  to  Mirs  Bay,  Montojo  left  with 
the  Reina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Don  Juan  de  Aus- 
tria, Isia  de  Cuba,  Isia  de  Luzon  and  the 
Marques  del  Duero  for  Subig  Bay,  an  excellent 
defensive  point  50  miles  distant  from  Manila, 
and  one  where  batteries  had  been  begun  Igr  Span* 
ish  army  engineers.  The  bay  was  the  site  of  a 
proposed  new  Spanish  naval  arsenal,  some  build- 
ings for  which  had  already  been  erected.  Mon- 
tojo towed  the  Castilla.  Three  vessels  had  been 
sunk  in  the  eastern  entrance  to  Subig  Bay  and 
it  had  been  hoped  to  hold  the  western  ¥nth  the 
batteries  and  ships.  But  the  batteries  were  not 
ready.  The  failure  of  the  admiral  to  have  thi» 
knowledge  beforehand  was  in  itself  a  startling 
instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  Spanish  adminis- 
tration. Receiving  a  telegram  28  April  that 
Dewey  had  left  for  Manila,  Montojo  held  a 
council  and  returned,  mooring  in  a  general  east 
and  west  line  in  Canacao  Bay,  j'ust  north  of 
the  spit  on  which  was  the  small  naval  arsenal 
and  village  of  Cavite  and  abreast  the  small  bat- 
teries mounting,  on  the  sea  front  4.7'  B.  L. ;  on 
Sangley  Point  two-5"  £7  B.  L. ;  at  Cavite  three- 
6".3  muzzle  loading  rifles.  The  Spanish  squad- 
ron was  as  well  off  there  as  anywhere.  These 
guns  were  much  better  placed  to  aid  it  than 
would  have  been  the  guns  at  Manila  had  he 
chosen  to  lie  near  the  town.  At  and  near 
Manila  were  36  guns;  none  of  these  were  of  Kre*t 
range  and  most  were  ineffective.  There  were, 
however,  four  9*45  breech  loaders  and  eight  of 
4'.2  and  5'.87  converted  to  breech  loaders,  hut 
his  squadron  would  have  had  to  lie  so  far  from 
shore  that  their  range  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  it  against  the  high  power  guns 
of  the  Americans. 

Dewey  arrived  off  Snbig  the  afternoon  of  30 
Aprilj  reconnoitred  Subi^  with  three  of  his  ships, 
and  mformed   his   captains   assembled  in   con- 


at  Manila  at  daybreak.    He  stood  for  the 

Boca  Grande.  The  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  >■ 
half  wa]f  between  Subig  and  Manila,  is  10  naiK 
tical   miles  broad    and  divided   by  the   Mmitd 
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Corregidor  two  miles  from  the  mainland  on  the  troops  and  ships  varied  with  rumors  of  the 
north,  which  thus  forms  the  Boca  Chica  (narrow  despatch  a  fleet  from  Spain  and  by  the  arrival 
mouth).  On  the  north  side  of  this  entrance  were  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  organization  of  a  Filipino 
two  batteries,  one  (Punta  Gorda)  mounted  7'  army  which  was  later  lo  give  much  trouble. 
muzzle  loading  rifles,  the  lower,  two  fa  B.  L.  The  first  American  troops,  2,50a  in  number, 
Hontoria  rifles.  On  Corregidor  itself  were  three  reached  Luzon  30  June  accompanied  by  the 
7*  muzile  loaders  looking  north.  Two  miles  cruiser  Charleston,  which  took  over  the  sur- 
southeast  of  Corregidor  is  Caballo  island  on  render  of  Guam  en  route;  the  second  expedition 
which  were  three  5,  8?  B,  L.  Armstrong  rifies.  of  3,500  arrived  16  July.  Dewey  in  the  mean- 
Three  and  a  half  miles  from  Caballo  is  ElFraile,  time  was  rendered  amtious  by  the  departure  from 
on  which  was  a  battery  of  three  naval  4."7  guns  Cadiz  16  June  of  the  Spanish  squadron  under 
taken,  two  from  the  General  Lexo,  one  from  the  Admiral  Camara.  This  consisted  of  the  second- 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  All  these  batteries  were  class  battleship  Pelayo,  the  armored  cruiser  Car- 
built  and  manned  by  the  navy.  There  were  no  los  V.,  three  destroyers,  three  armed  liners  (two 
torpedoes,  the  channel  being  too  broad  and  deep  of  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Hamburg 
for  mining.  The  squadron  naturally  selected  the  line)  and  four  transports.  The  expedition  was 
broad  passage  between  El  Fraile  and  Caballo,  ia  reality  aa  ill  advised  as  any  other  act  of  the 
which  was  reached  at  midnight  Signals  from  Spanish  ministry  of  marine.  There  were  but 
Corridor  showed  that  they  were  discovered  two  ships  of  any  power  and  one  of  these 
and  two  shots  were  fired  from  £1  Fraile  which  slow;  the  rest,  excepting  the  destroyers,  were 
were  answered  by  three  of  the  ships,  and  the  powerless  for  oSense  or  defense.  The  battle  of 
squadron  headed  at  slow  speed  for  Manila,  as  Santiago,  which  left  Spain's  coast  open  to  the 
nules  distant  At  S.15  it  was  tired  at  from  the  attack  of  the  squadron  which  was  formed  to  go 
Manila  and  Cavite  batteries  as  it  approached;  through  the  Mediterranean,  settled  the  question 
the  Spanish  ships  being  sighted  to  the  south-  of  their  return,  which  was  ordered  from  Spain 
ward,  the  American  squadron  turned  south  and  y  July.  An  expenditure  of  %yiOfXO  for  the  ben- 
Opened  Are  at  S.41.  The  ships  moved  in  column  e£t  of  the  canal  company  was  the  main  result  of 
three  times  west  and  two  east,  about  parallel  the  expedition.  In  any  case  the  arrival  of  the 
to  the  Spanish  line  and  at  ranges  varying  from  Monterey  4  August  and  the  Monadnock  iti 
5y00o  to  2fiCo  yards.  At  7  tbe  Spanish  flagship  August  very  effective  ships  in  smooth  water, 
made  a  futile  effort  to  leave  the  line  and  attack,  removed  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
and  at  7.35,  it  being  erroneously  reported  that  can  comnoander.  While  much  was  to  come  in 
but  15  rounds  per  gun  remained  for  the  5*  bat'  the  Philippines,  the  battle  of  I  May  practically 
tcry,  the  American  squadron  hauled  off  and  the  determined  that  they  were  lost  to  Spain  unless 
commanding  officers  called  aboard  the  flagship  she  should  succeed  in  destroying  the  Ajnerican 
for  consultation.  The  crews  were  given  break-  fleet  in  the  Atlantic;  should  she  do  this  the  ques- 
{ast  Nothing  was  known  at  the  moment  of  the  tion  of  final  command  in  Asian  waters  could 
eScct  of  the  attack,  but  somewhat  later  this  easily  wait  The  loss  of  the  Philippines  could 
was  evident  when  the  two  largest  Spanish  ships  have  no  determining  effect  (valuable  a*  the  rc- 
were  seen  to  be  afire.  Being  assured  as  to  the  ault  was  in  prestige  and  in  setting  to  rest  any 
ammunition  supply,  the  attack  was  renewed  at  question  of  a  European  concert  of  intervention) 
11.16  and  continued  until  1240  when  the  Amer-  «>  long  as  Spain  could  keep  open  her  commnni- 
ican  Muadron  returned  and  anchored  oS  Manila,  cations  with  Cuba,  relinquishment  of  Spaaidi 
The  Reina  Cristina,  Castilla  ind  Don  Antonio  authority  in  which  had  been  announced  m  the 
de  Ulloa  had  sunk ;  all  the  others  were  burned  Congressional  resolution  of  ao  April  as  the  ob- 
by  a  party  sent  in  from  the  Petrel  after  resistance  ject  of  American  action.  In  the  Atlantic  was 
had  ceased  and  the  ships  been  abandoned.  The  her  only  battle  squadron;  so  long  as  this  was  in 
Spanish  loss  was  167  killed  and  214  wounded;  being,  so  long  would  the  war  continue, 
there  v^ere  of  the  Americans  7  sligbUy  wounded.  Cervera  left  the  Cape  Verdes  with  his  four 
Wbile  the  American  squadron  was  much  more  armored  cruisers  and  three  destroyers  29  April, 
powerful,  the  difference  in  character  of  ships  This  was  known  at  die  navy  department  the 
and  numbers  of  types  of  guns  cannot  account  for  same  day  and  the  news  at  once  transmitted  to 
this  immunity  from  loss  on  the  American  side.  Sampson.  The  latter  determined  to  go  eastward 
All  the  ships  were  vulnerable  to  all  but  the  very  with  the  main  part  of  the  battle  portion  of  his 
lightest  of  the  Spanish  guns.  The  only  reason-  fleet  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
able  supposition  is  that  the  Spanish  by  want  ment,  coaled  his  ships  and  4  May  left  with  the 
of  practice  and  through  temperamental  excit-  New  York,  Iowa  and  Indiana,  the  monitors 
ability,  could  not  shoot  with  any  accuracy  what-  Amphitritc  and  Terror,  the  crmsers  Montgom- 
ever.  There  was  courage  in  abundance,  but  no  ery  and  Detroit,  torpedo  boat  Porter,  tug  Worn- 
training,  patuck  and  collier  Niagara.  He  had  calculated 
Dewey  made  no  effort  to  capture  the  city  of  to  reach  San  Juan  by  the  8th,  jud^ng  that  by 
Manila,  as  he  had  no  troops  to  hold  it.  No  this  date  the  Spanish  squadron  would  he  in  that 
further  firing^  took  place.  Cavite  arsenal  was  longitude  and  premising  with  his  usual  excellent 
taken  possession  of  and  i  blockade  of  Manila  judgment  that  San  Juan  was  their  objective,  as 
established.  He  lifted  and  cut  the  telegraph  was  the  case.  Should  he  not  find  them  at  San 
cable,  but  the  Hongkong  oiBce  of  the  cable  Juan  it  was  his  .intention  to  at  once  return  to 
company  refused  to  take  his  messages  as  vitiat-  Havana,  after  making  an  effort  to  occupy  San 
ing  its  contract  with  the  Spani^  government  Juan  and  leaving  the  monitors  there  in  occn< 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  send  a  ship  to  Hong-  pancy,  to  hold  it  against  the  Spanish  squadron 
kong  to  cable  thence.  The  MeCulIoch  coaled  should  it  appear  later.  Continuous  breakdowns 
and  left  s  May,  and  arrived  at  Hongkong  the  of  the  monitors,  which  had  to  be  towed  a  great 
7th  with  the  official  information  of  the  victory,  part  of  the  way,  and  of  the  Indiana,  so  delayed 
There  was  a  period  of  quiet  waiting  for  the  the  squadron  that  it  was  not  off  San  Juan  until 
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the  early  morning  of  12  May.    No  Spanish  ships  tiess  of  movement  had  been  a  surprise  to  all 

were   there.    The   fortifications   were,  however,  concerned  on  the  American  side  at  least    The 

assailed  by  the  squadron  in  an  active  bombard-  two  lar^e  liners  Harvard  and  Saint  Louis  had 

ment  of  three  hours,  in  which,  on  the  American  been  despatched,  on  his  departure  from  the  Cape 

side,   one   man   was   killed    and   four   wounded-  Verdes,  to  cruise  on  a  line  73  miles  north  and 

On  the   Spanish  side  eight  were  killed   and  20  south  about   lOO  miles  east  of  Martinique,  until 

wounded.     There    is    little   doubt,   as    is   known  noon  of  10  May.     Had  the  orders  read  until  11 

from    Spanish    officers   present,    that    the    place  May,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  sighted 

would  have  been  yielded  had  the  attack  been  a  the   Spanish    squadron   at   sea.     As   it   was   the 

little  longer  continued,  not  through  actual  dam-  Harvard    reached    Saint    Pierre,   Martinique,    at 

Age   but   through   pressure    from   a    population  g  a.m.  of  the  nth  and  the  destroyer  Furor,  Fort 

frantic    with    fear.    Sampson,  however,  yielded  de  France,  the  capita!  of  the  island,  at  s  p.m. 

to    the    arguments    regarding    the   necessity    of  Tlie   news    reached   the   navy   department   early 

holding   the   fighting   ships    mtaet   to   meet   the  12   May   by   telegram   from    Captain   Cotton   of 

Spanish  fleet,  and  started  westward.  the  Harvard.    The  broken-down  destroyer  Ter- 

The  day  previous  to  that  of  the  action  at  San  ror  came  into  Fort  de  France  next  morning  and 
Juan,  occurred,  as  far  as  loss  of  life  was  con-  remained  there  until  25  May  when  she  went  to 
cerned,  two  of  the  most  serious  fights  of  the  San  Juan,  where  she  will  be  later  heard  from, 
war;  one  in  connection  with  the  cable  cutting  The  presence  of  Sampson  at  San  Juan  changed 
at  Cienfuegos;  the  other  at  Cardenas;  both  were  Cervera's  course.  Had  the  American  squadron 
most  gallant  deeds.  The  four  launches  <includ-  been  slower  by  two  or  three  days  in  reaching 
ing  two  steamers)  of  the  Marblehead  and  Nash-  San  Juan,  Sampson's  surmise  would  have  proved 
■vflle,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Lieutenant  correct  He  would  have  found  and  destroyed 
Winslow,  were  employed  in  the  former  opera-  the  Spanish  ships  there,  where  they  were  ordered 
tion,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  early  morning  to  go,  instead  of  at  Santiago.  Cervera's  infor- 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach  under  a  cover-  mation  regarding  Sampson's  movements  caused 
ing  fire  from  the  ships  in  a  rough  sea  and  under  him  to  shape  his  course  from  Curasao,  290  miles 
a  severe  rifle  fire  from  shore.  Three  hours  were  away,  in  hope  of  obtaining  much  needed  coal,  and 
spent  in  lifting  the  cables,  two  of  which  were  pkkjng  up  the  vagrant  colliers  Roath,  Twidccn- 
cut;  a  third  was  lifted  but  as  it  was  thought  to  ham  and  Restormel,  which  had  been  chartered 
be  a  small  cable  connecting  the  destroyed  cables  by  Spain.  These,  however,  failed  him,  hut  the 
with  Cienfuegos  and  thus  useless,  it  was  left  Cnracao  authorities  allowed  him  500  tons  for  the 
uncut,  it  being  thought  advisable  not  to  delay  Teresa  and  Vizcaya,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
for  the  purpose  under  the  heavy  and  increasing  obtain  fresh  provisions.  At  5-15  P.m.  15  May 
fire.  Lieutenant  Cameron  McR.  Winslow  and  be  left  for  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Saint  Louis 
12  men  were  wounded,  two  of  the  men  mortally,  which  had  joined  Sampson  the  morning  of  15 
At  Cardenas,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  May,  was  ordered  with  the  armed  tug  Wompa- 
Hachias,  Wilmington,  the  revenue  cutter  Hud-  twi  to  Santiago  to  cut  cables,  and  left  the  squad- 
90n  and  the  torpedo  boat  Winslow,  it  was  de-  nm  for  that  port  almost  at  the  same  hour  as  Cer- 
termlned  to  attack  the  three  Spanish  gunboats  vera.  Captain  Goodrich,  commanding  the  expe- 
in  the  port,  which  is  extremely  shallow  and  jjition,  succeeded  18  May  in  cutting  one  cable 
difficult  of  access  to  larger  vessels.  The  Wins-  jn  over  Soo  fathoms  of  water,  engaging  the  bat- 
low,  leading,  had  approached  the  town  within  teries  at  the  same  time.  Having  succeeded,  as 
a  mile  when  fire  was  opened  by  the  Spanish  be  supposed  (mistakenly),  in  destroying  the 
battery  and  gunboats.  Though  supported  by  the  Santiago -Jamaica  connection,  he  left  for  Gtun- 
other  ships,  the  Winslow  armed  only  with  three  tanamo  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French 
one-pounder  guns  could  not  make  much  return,  cable  leading  from  there,  but  an  engagement  of  40 
The  Spanish  fire  was  concentrated  upon  her,  her  minutes  with  the  Spanish  gunboat  Sandoval  corn- 
steering  gear  and  one  engine  injured  and  a  shell  pelled  him  to  desist,  the  very  vulnerable  character 
exploded  in  one  of  her  boilers.  She  became  of  his  own  ship,  wholly  unfitted  for  fighting,  ren- 
helpless  and  drifted  shoreward.  The  Hudson,  Bering  this  necessary.  At  this  time,  8  a.m.,  ig 
the  lightest  of  the  three  other  vessels,  gallantly  May,  Cervera  was  entering  Santiago  Harbor 
went  to  her  aid  and  towed  her  into  safety,  but  only  40  miles  away,  having  taken  three  and  a 
not  before  the  Wtnslow's  commander.  Lieutenant  half  days  to  traverse  the  600  miles  from  Curasao. 
Bemadou,  had  been  wounded,  and  a  little  later,  Sampson  reached  Key  Wesl  at  4  p.m.  of  the  18th 
Ensign  Bagley  and  two  seamen  killed  and  two  and  found  Commodore  Schley's  squadron,  which 
others  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell  which  ex-  had  arrived  at  midnight.  All  but  the  smallest 
ploded  on  the  deck.  Her  use  for  such  a  purpose  vessel  off  Cienfuegos  were  ordered  by  the  navy 
was,  of  course,  not  justified,  and  the  same  might  department  to  be  withdrawn.  The  telegrams  re- 
be  said  of  much  of  the  employment  of  these  frail  eeived  showed  that  the  Washington  authorities 
crafts  during  the  war,  the  paucity  of  vessels  „ere  convinced  by  information  received  that  the 
and  the  necessities  of  the  service  making  such  Spanish  squadron  was  supposed  to  carry  muni- 
misapplication  unavoidable.                        _  tions  of  war  essential  to  the  defense  of  Havana, 

Sampson,  standing  westward  with  his  slow  and  that  it  must  reach  this  port  or  one  con- 
squadron,  received  the  firt  news  of  Cervera's  ar-  nccted  by  rail  with  it,  notably  Cienfuegos.  The 
rival  in  the  Caribbean  at  3.30  a.m.  15  May  while  flying  squadron  was  thus,  with  such  additional 
off  Porto  Plata,  San  Domingo.  He  then  learned  armored  and  other  vessels  as  Sampson  should 
that  Cervera  was  on  the  14th  off  Curacao,  and  judge  suitable,  to  proceed  to  Cienfuegos,  Ha- 
that  the  destroyer  Terror  was  at  Martinique,  vana  being  covered  by  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
The  telegram  announcing  this  directed  him  to  Sampson  was  to  have  choice  of  command  off 
proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Key  West,  Cienfuegos  or  Havana;  Schley,  however,  to  keep 
whither  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  was  also  the  flying  squadron.  He  generously  gave  the 
ordered  from  Hampton  Roads.    Cervera's  slow-  opportunity  to  Schley,  who  having  coaM,  sailed 
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on  the  forenoon  of  the  igth  with  the  Brooklyn,  Sampson  moved  with  the  available  force  on  the 
Massachusctta,  Texas  and  Scorpion  with  orders  north  side  of  Cuba  to  Nicolas  Channel,  in  order 
to  establish  a  blockade  at  Cieiifuegos  with  the  to  have  an  advanced  position  in  case  Cervera 
least  possible  delay.  Shortly  after  leaving  Key  should  move  toward  Havana  from  the  east. 
West  he  passed  the  Marblehead  and  Eagle  re-  Hood  arrived  off  Cienfucgos  at  7.30  a.m.  23  May, 
turning  from  Cienfuegos,  Commander  McCalla  delivered  his  dispatches  and  repeated  the  verbal 
of  the  Marblehead  having  withdrawn  the  whole  instructions.  He  returned  the  same  day,  reach- 
force  on  bis  own  responsibility.  McCalla  com-  ing  Havana  23  May  with  dispatches  from  Schley 
municated  the  situation  there  by  sending  the  which  reached  Sampson  at  g.,10  f.m.  of  the  26th 
Eagle  to  speak  the  Scorpion,  Much  was  made  of  by  the  Dolphin,  whose  failure  to  pick  up  the 
his  failure  to  mention  an  arrangement  of  signals  sijuadron  earlier  was  a  startling  instance  of  the 
he  had  made  with  the  considerable  Cuban  force  difficulty  of  findinar  even  a  large  force  at  sea. 
west  of  the  harbor  in  case  these  latter  wished  Schley  wrote  that  oe  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
to  communicate,  but  as  will  be  seen  later  this  was  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  not  at  Cienfucgos, 
of  no  consequence.  The  Iowa,  the  collier  Mer-  giving  a  number  of  reasons  for  his  belief,  one 
rimac,  the  Castine  and  the  torpedo  boat  Dupont  of  which  was  his  having  heard  guns  the  aftei- 
left  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  to  join  Commo-  noon  of  21  May  (when  about  40  miles  from  Cien- 
dore  Schley,  thus  making  a  force  much  more  than  fuegos),  which  he  took  to  be  a  welcome  to  the 
able  to  meet  the  Spanish  squadron.  A  telegram  Spanish  fleet.  Lights,  which  turned  out  to  be 
was  received  from  the  navy  department  at  12.30  signals  by  the  Cubans  as  arranged  with  Com- 
A.M.  of  this  day  saying,  "The  report  of  the  Span-  mander  McCalla,  had  been  seen  to  the  westward 
ish  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  might  very  well  of  the  harbor,  Hut  this  arrangement,  not  having 
be  correct;  so  the  department  strongly  advises  been  communicated  to  Comnwdore  Schley,  was 
that  you  send  immediately  by  the  Iowa  to  Schley  not  acted  upon,  though  the  fact  of  the  presence 
to  proceed  off  Santiago  with  his  whole  commancl,  of  Cuban  troops  in  that  vicinity  was  known 
leaving  one  small  vessel  off  Cienfuegos  ,  .  ."  frota  the  memorandum  previously  mentioned. 
The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  telegram,  taken  The  report  of  Captain  Dayton  of  20  July 
in  connection  with  the  Navy  Department's  insist-  when  blockading  Cienfuegos  would  seem  to 
ence  upon  the  necessity  of  Ccrvera's  coming  show  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  to 
within  reach  of  Havana,  caused  doubt  in  Samp-  the  Cubans  for  knowledge  regarding  ships 
son's  mind,  and  he  thus  determined  to  hold  the  in  the  harbor.  Dayton  says  (p.  2ig  Appendix  to 
4latus  quo  until  further  information  should  be  Report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  1898) 
obtained.  He  thus  wrote  Commodore  Schley  to  "Diirii^  the  afternoon  I  made  as  close  an  inspec- 
that  effect,  sending  the  despatch  by  the  Iowa  and  tion  {of  Cienfuegos  Harbor]  as  practicable, 
a  duplicate  by  the  Dupont,  which  vessels  also  From  aloft  could  detect  in  the  inner  harbor  four 
carried  copies  of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  large  steamers  flying  Spanish  colors,  one  with 
Commander  McCalla  regarding  the  Cuban  forces  four  roasls  and  one  smoke  stack,  one  with  three 
west  of  Cienfue^s  which  showed  that  he  had  masts  and  one  smoke  stack,  and  two  with  two 
communicated  with  them,  and  mentioning  a  con-  masts  and  one  smoke  stack;  also  two  fair-sized 
venient  landing  place  some  13  miles  from  the  gunboats,  the  larger  being  apparently  of  the 
port.  Events  were,  however,  moving  rapidly.  Esmeralda  class.  .  .  .  The  four-masted 
Lieutenant  Staunton,  Assistant  Chief  a£  Staff,  steamer  was  surrounded  by  lighters  and  appeared 
while  in  Key  West  m  the  forenoon  of  this  day  to  be  discharging  cargo." 

was  told  by  Captain  Allen,  the  signal  officer  in  The  arrival  of  Commander  McCalla,  how- 
charge  of  the  Key  West  telegraph  ofBce,  that  he  ever  (with  the  Marblehead,  24  May),  who  at 
had  received  the  night  before  (jgtb),after6  p.m.,  once  found  the  Cubans  at  the  point  which  had 
through  an  employee  in  the  Havana  office,  a  been  designated  in  his  memorandum  settled  the 
dispatch  stating  that  Cervera  had  entered  Santi-  fact  that  Cervera  was  not  at  Cienfuegos.  Com- 
ago  that  morning  with  his  squadron.  This  modore  Schley  thus  left  that  evening  with  his 
reached  Washington  as  qualified  by  the  word  squadron,  making,  however,  such  slow  progress 
"probably"  which  no  doubt  caused  the  phraseol-  that  he  was  not  off  Santiago,  315  miles  from 
ogy  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  to  Sampson.  Cienfuegos,  until  the  afternoon  of  26  May.  The 
Captain  Allen  stated  that  his  correspondent  Yale,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  were  at  the 
would  thus  send  dispatches  nightly  after  6,  and  moment  off  Santiago  by  orders  of  the  Navy 
Staunton  arranged  to  go  back  that  evening  Department  to  watch  the  port,  and  on  the  mom- 
(20th)  for  corroboration.  This  coming,  a  dis-  ing  of  25  May  the  Saint  Paul  had  captured  the 
patch  was  prepared,  as  soon  as  Staunton  returned  British  collier  Kestormel  with  2^*00  tonsof  coal 
with  Uie  information,  to  go  by  the  Marblehead,  which  had  already  touched  at  Porto  Rico  and 
supposed  ready  to  leave  for  Cienfuegos,  saying,  Curagao  from  which  latter  place  she  had  been 
"Spanish  squadron  probably  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  ordered  to  Santiago.  The  Harvard  which  had 
— 4  ships  and  3  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  If  also  been  there  had  gone  to  Saint  Nicolas  Mole 
you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  not  at  Cienfuegos,  to  send  a  dispatch  received  by  the  Scorpion  24 
proceed  with  all  despatch,  but  cautiously,  to  May  from  Commodore  Schley.  The  three  other 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  if  the  enemy  is  there,  ships,  sighting  the  smoke  of  a  number  of  ships 
blockade  him  in  port.  ..."  As  it  ap-  to  the  south,  had  steamed  in  that  direction,  thus 
peared  during  the  night  that  the  Marblehead  leaving  the  port  without  any  observing  ship,  a 
might  be  delayed,  Sampson  upon  arrival  off  fact  which  as  will  appear  later  might  have  had 
Havana  in  the  afternoon  (21  May)  sent  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  was  found  that 
Hawk  as  the  fastest  of  the  squadron  with  a  copy  Commodore  Schley  had  determined  to  return  to 
of  the  despatch,  and  an  additional  memorandum,  Key  West  and  at  745  f.u.,  signal  being  made  to 
the  tenor  of  which  urged  the  utmost  despatch  as  that  effect,  the  squadron  headed  westward  with 
did  also  the  verbal  instructions  which  Lieutenant  the  collier  Merrimac  in  tow  of  the  Yale.  The 
Hood  of  the  Hawk,  was  ordered  to  commiinicate.  frequent  breaking  of  the  towline  caused  little  prog- 
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tMs  to  be  made.    The  Harvard  on  the  moming  Schley's  telegram  of  aj  May  produced  con- 

of  27   May   reached   the   squadron   and   dehv-  stematjon    at    Washington.    Sampson    on    the 

ered  a  teie^am  received  from  the  Navy  Depart-  north  side  of  Cuba  had  occupied  Nicolas  Chan- 

ment  at  Saint  Nicolas  Mole  the  preceding  morn-  nel  25  May.    The  force  in  the  beginning  was  a 

ing  (26  May),  the  more  important  part  of  which  very  meagre  one,  the  New  York  and  Indiana 

was  that  directing  him  to  proceed  at  once  and  being  the  only  armored  ships;  with  these  were 

inform  Schley  and  also  the  senior  officer  present  the  gunboats,  Newport,  Vicksburg,  Mayflower, 

off  Santiago  de  Cuba  as  follows:  "All  Depart-  Machias,   and   the   torpedo    boats    Rodgers    and 


s  information  indicates  the  Spanish  division  Foote.  If  the  Spanish  squadron  should  be  r 
._  .  II  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Department  it  was  expected  that  the  gunboats  should 
looks    to   you    to    ascertain    fact   and   that    the    sacrificed  in  the  general  attack.     In  the  afternoon 


enemy,  if  therein,  does  not  leave  without  a  de-  of  the  same  day,  however,  the  fast  and  excellently 
dsive  action.  .  .  .*  This  was  answered  armed  cruiser  New  Orleans  joined,  and  by  the 
(sending  the  Harvard  to  Kingston  for  this  pur-  25th  were  added  the  Montgomery  (with  the 
pose  and  for  coal)  in  a  telegram,  the  main  part*  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Watson),  the  Cin- 
of  which  are  as  follows.  ".  .  .  .  Merrimac's  cinnati,  Detroit,  Miantonomoh,  Puritan,  Terror, 
engine  is  disabled  and  she  is  helpless;  am  ob-  Amphitrite,  Wilmington,  Wasp  and  Vesuvius; 
liged  to  have  her  towed  to  Key  West.  Have  a  powerful  force  if  the  Spanish  sguadron  would 
been  absolutely  unable  to  coal  the  Texas,  Marble-  only  wait  an  attack,  but  amounting^^to  little  if 
bead.  Vixen  and  Brooklyn  from  collier  owing  it  should  use  its  speed  to  escape.  This  hetero- 
to  very  rough  seas  and  boisterous  weather  since  geneous  collection  of  ships  was  fitly  called  by  the 
leaving  Key  West,  Brooklyn  is  the  only  one  men  the  'Bargain  Counter"  squadron.  The 
in  squadron  having  more  than  sufficient  coal  to  despatches  brought  by  the  Dolphin  in  the  night 
reach  Ke^  West.  Impossible  to  remain  off  of  26  May,  announcing  that  Commodore  Schley 
Santiago  in  present  state  of  coal  account  of  had  not  moved  from  Cienfuegos,  caused  the 
squadron.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Wasp  to  be  despatched  to  him  with  an  order  to 
Department's  orders  cannot  be  obeyed,  earnestly  proceed  'with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Santiago 
as  we  have  all  striven  to  that  end.  I  am  forced  to  blockade  that  port.  If  on  arrival  there  you 
to  return  to  Key  West  via  Yucatan  passage  for  receive  positive  information  of  the  Spanish  ships 
coal.  Can  ascertain  nothing  certain  concerning  having  left,  you  will  follow  them  in  pursuit." 
enemy.  .  .  .■  This  was  a  very  unhappy  tele-  This,  of  course,  was  not  delivered,  the  Wasp 
gram  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Iowa,  Massa-  having  found  that  Commodore  Schley  had 
chusetts,  Castine  and  Dupont  had  coaled  from  already  gone.  Sampson  supposed  this  might  be 
the  collier  at  various  times  and  that  the  Texas  the  case,  as  appears  in  his  telegram  of  27  May 
and  Marblehead  took  coal  the  evening  of  the  day  to  Washington,  and  his  supposition  was  con- 
the  despatch  was  sent;  that  while  it  was  but  7?>  finned  by  a  telegram  sent  by  the  torpedo  boat 
miles  to  Key  West,  the  Massachusetts  had  sum-  Dupont  24  May  by  Commodore  Schley  to  Key 
cient  coal  to  steam  at  10  knots,  2,371  miles;  the  West  for  transmission  to  Washington,  in  which 
Iowa,  2^328;  the  Texas,  1,459.  The  Brooklyn  he  mentioned  that  he  would 'move  eastward  to- 
had  enough  to  have  blockaded  32  days,  the  morrow"  (2Sth),  though  in  fact  he  left  that 
Massachusetts,  24;  the  Iowa,  18;  the  Texas,  14,  night  The  mention  of  this  delay,  however,  de- 
and  the  Marblehead  about  6  da^  and  still  have  cidcd  Sampson  to  go  himself  to  Santiago.  The 
enough  to  go  to  Gonaives  Bay  in  Hayti  (Testi-  New  Orleans  was  ordered  there  with  the  collier 
mony  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  p.  535).  There  Stirling,  and  her  commander.  Captain  Folger. 
was,  moreover,  the  splendid  and  commodious  was  ordered  to  communicate  with  Schley  'and 
harbor  of  Guantanamo  but  40  miles  east  of  direct  bim  to  remain  on  the  blockade  of  Santiago 
Santiago,  to  be  had,  so  to  speak,  for  the  asking,  at  all  hazards,  assuming  that  the  Spanish  ves*e1s 
Had  the  squadron  gone  to  Key  West,  it  would  are  in  that  port."  He  also  carried  directions  to 
still  have  had  to  coal  at  an  anchorage  in  the  use  the  Merrimae  to  block  the  harbor  entrance, 
open  sea.  Nor  was  any  real  endeavor  made  to  a  suggestion  for  doing  so  also  coining  from 
get  information  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Span-  the  Navy  Department  Though  somewhat  crit- 
ish  squadron.  Most  fortunately  the  next  day,  icised,  this  was  wise  from  the  point  of  view  at 
2S  May,  Commodore  Schley  now  38  miles  west  the  time.  The  telegram  of  the  secretory  of  the 
of  Santiago,  decided  to  return  and  go  off  the  navy  of  5  May  directed  Sampson  not  to  so  risk 
port  He  arrived  there  the  same  evening  and  his  ships  against  fortificatkins  "as  to  prevent 
the  question  of  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  from  soon  afterward  successfully  fighting  the 
squadron  was  fixed  by  discovering  the  Colon  Spanish  fleet  composed  of  the  Pelayo,  Colon, 
moored  near  the  harbor  entrance ;  and  another  Teresa  and  four  torpedo  boat  destroyers  if  they 
man-of-war  and  two  destroyers  near  her.  Cer-  should  appear  on  this  side."  Spanish  reinforce- 
vera  had  been  twice  on  the  point  of  leaving  ments  were  thus  regarded  possible;  there  were 
Santiago  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  steam  two  destroyers  in  Santiago  and  the  danger  to 
was  actually  got  u^  on  the  evening  of  26  Ma^r,  ships  on  blockade  of  being  torpedoed  would  be 
and  every  preparation  made  to  leave,  when  his  constant ;  to  hermetically  seal  a  powerful  squad- 
heart  failed  him  at  the  report  that  the  swell  was  ron  in  the  port  the  entrance  channel  to  which 
sufficient  to  cause  danger  of  the  Colon's  strik-  was  less  in  breadth  than  the  length  of  a  ship  of 
ing  a  rock  off  Point  Morillo  on  which  there  moderate  size,  thus  leaving  our  own  force  free 
was  but  254  feet  of  wafer  more  than  the  Colon  for  other  operations,  was  sound  policy  and  so 
drew.  With  the  American  squadron  so  far  held  by  every  one  consulted, 
(20  miles  at  8  p.m.)  to  the  south  and  with  the  Sampson  arrived  at  Key  West  at  2  A.if.  a8 
intended  departure  so  near  nightfall,  it  is  very  May  and  found  the  Oregon,  which  had  completed 
probable  the  Spanish  squadron  would  have  got  her  brilliant  "voyage  at  i6/)oo  miles,  36  May. 
away  unnoticed.  There  is  no  need  to  dw-ll  upon  She  was  reported  ready  for  any  service  and 
the  sensation  such  aa  escape  would  have  made,  left  during  the  day  for  the  squadron  in  Ntoobt 
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ChumeL    At  8  Sampson  received  the  telegram  yards,  ittcreasing  to  ii,oaa    The  total  time  o* 

amtoimcing  the  intention  to  send  lo^ooo  troops  firing  stated  by  the  Massachutetts  was  7  minutes 

to  Santiago  and  that  he  was  expected  to  convoy  35  seconds.    One  shell,  reported  in  the  Colon's 

the  transports,  going  in  person ;  but  about  mid-  log  as  exploding  near  the  stem,  did  some  lU^ 

night  the  Department's  telegram  arrived,  report-  damage,  but  a  rattle  between  ships  at  the  ranges 

ing  Schley's  mtention,  expressed  in  his  telegram  reported  in  the  log  of  the  Iowa,  ^500  to  11,000 

of  the  27th,  to  return  to  Key  West,  and  asking  yards  (from  nearly  5  to  over  6  miles),  or  even 

Sampson  how  soon  he  could  reach  Santiago  with  at  7,000  (4  miles),  the  range  first  proposed,  and 

the  New  York,  Oregon,  Indiana  and  some  lighter  lasting  the  time  reported  by  the  Massachusetts, 

vessels,  and  how  lon^  he  could  blockade  tixrc,  could  not  be  efiective. 

■ending  his  ships  smgly  to  a  coaling  point.  Sampson  at  once  made  preparations  for  sink- 
Sampson  answered  this  at  3  a.u.  (agth),  that  in^  the  Merrimac,  Naval  Constructor  Hobson 
he  could  reach  Santiago  in  three  days  and  bemg  put  in  charge,  as  he  had  been  previously 
could  blockade  indefinitely;  that  he  thought  he  directed,  as  an  expert,  to  study  the  question  of 
could  occupy  Guantanamo ;  and  that  he  ^would  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  sink  her  quickly, 
like  to  start  at  once  with  the  New  York  and  Hobson  was  finally  allowed  to  take  the  slup  in. 
Oregon,  arriving  in  two  days.  Do  not  quite  Many  were  as  eager  to  go  as  he,  the  officers  and 
understand  as  to  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  men  volunteering  by  Uie  hundreds,  but  Sampson 
arrival  of  Schley  hut  would  propose  meeting  was  moved  to  let  it  fall  to  Hobson  from  a  sense 
and  turning  back  the  principal  part  of  the  force  of  fairness,  in  that  he  had  done  the  whole  work 
under  his  command  if  he  has  left.  Try  to  hold  of  preparation.  It  was  breaking  day  when  the 
him  by  telegraph.  Watson  will  be  in  charge  of  ship  finally  started  and  it  became  so  light  that 
everything  afloat.  Does  the  E>epartment  approve  she  was  recalled  and  sent  in  the  night  following: 
proposed  action  ?"  About  noon,  no  reply  having  but  her  steering  gear  being  shot  away,  she  driftecU 
been  received,  Sampson  sent  another  telegram  before  sinking,  too  far  up  the  channel  to  block 
urging  immediate  reply.  A  little  later  came  cox  it  in  any  degree.  Had  her  bow  taken  die  east 
from  Commodore  Schley  direct  and  also  the  side  of  the  channel  at  the  point  proposed,  her 
substance  of  the  same  repeated  from  the  Navy  stem  would  have  swung  with  the  tide  (running- 
Department,  showing  that  he  had  arrived  oS  flood)  in  such  a  way  that  the  channel  would 
Santiago  and  that  he  would  remain  'until  coal  have  been  closed  almost  as  a  caisson  closes  a 
qnpply  of  larger  vessels  hai  given  out  .  .  .  ,°;  dry  dock.  It  was  fortunate,  of  course,  in  the 
and  also  announcing  the  capture  of  the  collier  light  of  events  that  it  was  otherwise.  Hobson  in 
Reslormel  by  the  Saint  PauL  Sampson  replied  his  gtaphic  and  most  excellent  account  says  that 
to  this  'Congratulate  you  on  success.  Maintain  he  would  more  certainly  have  succeeded  had  he 
close  blockade  at  alt  hazards,  especially  at  night;  not  been  recalled  on  hu  first  start.  The  writer 
very  little  to  fear  from  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  jj  now  inclined  to  agree  with  him  and  rather 
Coal  in  open  sea  whenever  conditions  permit  the  more  as  an  amend  for  his  share  in  causing 
Send  a  ship  to  Guantanamo  with  view  to  occupy-  his  recall.  But  the  fame  of  an  heroic  act  is 
ing  it  as  base,  coaling  one  heavy  ship  at  a  time.  Hobson's  all  the  same,  and  the  failure  made  the 
Appraise  captured  coal,  use  if  desired  and  after-  third  of  July  victory  possible, 
ward  send  ship  in  as  priM.»  Sampson  on  arriral  had  found  the  Flying 
In  the  afternoon  the  desired  permission  to  Squadron  moving  in  column  east  and  west  iu 
go  to  Santiago  was  received,  and  at  11  p.m.  face  of  the  port  He  dianged  this,  placing  the 
the  New  York,  having  finished  coaling,  left  for  ships  with  their  heads  toward  the  harbor  en- 
Nicolas  Channel,  reaching  the  squadron  at  7  a.m.  trance  on  a  six-mile  radius,  which  made  a  semi- 
Commodore  Watson  was  conferred  with  and  at  circle  of  about  9  miles.  (This  was  later  reduced 
9.07,  signal  being  made  to  the  Oregon,  Mayflower  to  4  durii^  the  day  and  3  at  night  with  mudi 
and  torpedo  boat  Porter  to  form  column  oa  less  for  certain  ships.)  An  order  of  battle  was 
the  New  York,  Sampson  stood  eastward  at  13  issued  2  June  dividing  the  fleet  into  two  squad- 
knots.  The  squadron  arrived  ofi  Santiago  at  rous,  one  (to  the  east)  under  the  personal  com- 
6  A.H.  I  June  (in  less  than  two  days)  having  met  mand  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  other  (to 
in  the  Bahama  Channel  the  Yale  and  Saint  PauL  the  west)  under  Commodore  Schley.  This 
From  Captain  Sigsbee  of  the  latter,  the  admiral  order  enjoined:  "^If  the  enemy  tries  to  escape,  the 
received  copies  of  several  telegrams  from  Com-  ships  must  dose  and  engage  as  soon  as  possible 
modore  Schley  taken  by  the  Saint  Paul  to  Nico-  and  endeavor  to  sink  his  vessels  or  force  them 
las  Mole,  which  showed  that  the  enemy's  ships  to  run  ashore  in  the  channel.  It  is  not  consid- 
had  been  seen  in  port,  and  that  the  situation  ered  that  the  shore  batteries  are  of  sufiicient 
would  be  held.  As  the  squadron  arrived,  the  power  to  do  any  material  injur:^  to  battleships.' 
Colon  and  one  of  the  Viicaya  class  were  seea  On  6  June  the  batteries  were  actively  bombarded. 
about  seven  eighths  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance.  The  next  day  Guantanamo  Bay  was  occupied  by 
but  the^  moved  out  of  sight  almost  at  once,  the  Marhlehead  and  Yankee  and  thenceforward 
which,  m  the  case  of  the  Colon,  couM  be  done  was  Sampson's  base ;  the  fort  at  the  head  of 
without  unmooring,  by  veering  the  hawsers  at-  the  deep  water  bay  was  destroyed  15  June  by  the 
tached  to  the  shore  and  heaving  in  on  her  chain,  Texas,  Marhlehead,  and  Suwanee,  the  two  for* 
the  distance  to  go  to  take  her  out  of  view  being  mer  coming  in  contact  each  with  a  heavy  gun 
very  slight  (her  log  memions  leaving  her  moor-  cotton  mine,  but,  in  the  pious  language  of  Cap- 
ings  at  this  point  at  10.35  a.m.).  The  day  pre-  tain  Philip,  in  his  report,  "owing  to  Divine  care 
vious  (ai  May)  Commodore  Schley  had  gone  neither  of  them  exploded."  While  every  com- 
aboard  the  Massachusetts  and  with  the  Iowa  and  batant  is  ready  to  suppose  Providence  on  his  side. 
New  Orleans  had  fired  upon  the  Colon  and  the  some  credit  ought  to  he  given  to  the  barnacles 
batteries  at  the  entrance.  The  ships  passed  '  which  had  grown  so  actively  that  the  mine  ma- 
the  entrance  twice  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  and  the  chinery  could  not  operate.  On  the  loth,  the  ma- 
ranges,  as  stated  in  the  Iowa's  log,  at  first  S;5oa  rine  battalion  arrived  in  the  Panther  and  at  once 
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"wtnt  into  i^np,  where  from  ii  May  to  the  14th  it  United  States  had  but  aiii6  officers  and  asyo6 

nnderwent  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy,  occupy-  enlisted  men.     There  were  25  regiments  of  in- 

ing  a  commanding  position,  in  which  some  lives  fantry,  10  of  cavalry  and  5  of  artillery.    The  bill 

were  lost    On  the  14th,  however,  a  force  of  two  approved  22  April  declared  all  able-bodied  male 

companies  of  marines  and  50  C'lbkns,  under  Cap-  citizens  from  18  to  45  liable  to  military  duty; 

lain  Elliott,  attacked  some  $00  (.f  the  Spanish  and  that  the  President  might  call  upon  each  State 

destroyed  their  only  water  sup-^lv  from  which  and  Territory  for  troops  in  proportion  to  its 

time  the  bay  and  vicinity  remaii'^  undisturbed,  population;   that  the   regimental  and   company 

though  there  was  a  force  of  ovei  7,000  Spanish  officers   should   be  named   by  the   governors  of 

at  and  near  Guantanama  town,  12  miles  from  the  States,  the  general  and  staff  officers  by  the 

the  bay  bead.  President.    On  33  April,  a  call  was  made  for 

On  7  June  a  memorandum  for  night  duty  was  25,000  men.    On  26  April  additional  enlistments 

issued    ordering    three    picket    launches    to    be  in  the  regular  army  were  authorized  temporarily 

placed  I  mile  from  the  Morro,  the  Vixen,  Suwa-  to  a  total  of  62,597  taea.    In  May  the  enrollments 

nee  and  Dolphin  on  a  2-mile  radius  from  the  amounted  to   124,776  men,     A   second  call  25 

Morro,  the  larger  ships  to  come  within  a  4<mi1e  May  for  75,000  caused  '.he  volunteer  arrny  to 

radius.    The  memorandum  continued;    <I  again  reach   in  August   its   highest  number,   216,256. 

call  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  close  Immediate  steps  were  taken  hy  the  War  Depart- 

blockade  of  this  port,  especially  at  night  and  ment  towards  concentration,  chiefly  at  Chicka- 

in  bad  weather.    In  the  daytime,  if  clear,  the  mauga,  Tenn.,  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  and  at  Tampa, 

distance  shall   not  be   greater  than  6  miles;  at  Fla. ;  the  last  being  selected  as  the  point  of  de- 

n^ht,  or  in  thick  weather,   not  more  than  4  parture  of  the  invading  force  for  Cuba,  though 

miles.    Tlie  end  to  be  attained  justifies  the  risk  many,  including  its  General-in-Chief  advocated 

of  torpedo  attack,  and  that  risk  must  be  taken,  strongly  making  no  move  to  invade  the  island 

The  escape  of  the  Spanishvesselsat  this  juncture  until  October  on  account  of  its  supposed  deadly 

would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  prestige  and  to  summer    climate.     Historical    precedents    were 

a  speedy  end  of  the  war.    .    .    .■    Memoran-  brou^t  to  bear  showii^  the  fearful  losses  of 

dnm  No.  14,  issued  (he  next  day  (8  June),  had  expeditions  of  earlier  centuries;  with  as  much 

a   most   important   bearing   upon   the   final   sue-  reason    might    one    have    deprecated    living    in 

cessful  result.     It  directed  the  battleships  to  take  London  because  it  once  suffered  from  the  plague, 

turns  of  2  hours  each,  beginning  at  dark,  in  It  was,  as  we  came  to  know  from  the  experience 

illuminating  the  harbor  entrance  with  a  search  of  the  marines  at  Guantanamo,  a  question  of 

light    Later  a  second  battleship  was  kept  close  care ;  but  this  care  could  not  be  given  without 

to  the  illuminating  ship  so  that  the  former  could  experience  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men,  and 

do  any  firing  necessary  without  disturbing  the  the  officers  of  the  regular  force  were  too  few  to 

illumination.    The  ship  using  the  search  light  count  as  against  the  rawness  and  ignorance  of 

was  kept  not  beyond  two  miles  from  the  Morro  the  vastly  greater  number  of  volunteer  officers 

and   was   fre<^uently  nearer.     The   effect   was   a  who  had  never  known  anything  of  the  care  of 

complete  lightmg  up  of  the  harbor  entrance,  mak-  troops.      Tlie    zeal   and   spirit   of   the   army   of 

ing  It  impossible  for  the  smallest  craft  to  appear  volunteers,  composed,  as  much  of  it  was,  of  the 

without  being  seen.    It  was  the  main  element,  best  blood  and  mtelligence  of  the  countiy^  were 

as  Admiral  Cervera  mentions,  in  preventing  any  far  from  being  an  offset  to  their  inexperience  in 

attempt  to  leave  at  night.     Memorandum  20  of  the  field.     The  army  corps  numbered  eiglit,  but 

15  June  directed  that  the  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  sixth  was  never  organized.     The  fifth,  under 

the  entrance  during  daytime  should  under  no  Major-General   Shafter,  at   Tampa,  numbering 

circumstances,  even  when  coaling,  be  exceeded,  about    15,000   men ;    and   a   part   of   the   eighth. 

The  next   day  the  batteries  were   again  bom-  Major-General   Merritt   (some   ii/XK)  out  of  a 

barded.    It  was  clear  to  the  admiral's  mind  that  total  of  t6,ooo  at   San  Francisco)   were  those 

in  themselves  they  were  not  to  be  taken  as  a  actively     employed     before     hostilities     ceased. 

serious  obstruction  to  the  tiect.    The  Vesuvius  Shafter  received  orders  g  May  'to  move  his 

had  arrived  13  June  and  from  this  time  forward  command  under  protection  of  the  navy  and  seize 

for  many  nights  shook  the  vicinity  with  the  ex-  and  hold  Mariel  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 

plosions  of  her  shells.    While  it  cannot  be  said  where   territory  is  ample  to   land   and   deploy 

that  they  produced  much  actual  damage,  as  there  army,"  troops  to  be  fully  equipped,  abundance  of 

was  so  little  to  sustain  damage,  the  batteries  be-  ammunition  and  food  for  men  and  animals  for 

ing  but   small   objects    for   such   practice,   they  60  days.     Such  orders  indeed  point  a  moral  in 

certainly  had  ft  very  marked  moral  effect  upon  the   circumstances,  and   in   themselves   stand   an 

those  in  the  vicinity  of  tiieir  fall,  the  Pluton,  by  all  sufficient  reason  for  the  general  staff  now 

Spanish  accounts,  being  so  violently  lifted  once  in  being.     An  expedition  under  Colonel  R.  H. 

that  .every  one  was  thrown  off  his  feet.    The  Hall  had  landed  some  arms  and  supplies  for  the 

New  Orleans  and  Texas  had  each  hy  order  of  the  insurgents  and  this  was  followed  It  May  with  one 

Admiral  engaged  singly  the  batteries  and  it  was  under  Captain   Dorst   with   lOo  men  of  the   ist 

clear  that  they  alone  were  not  an  obstruction  to  infantry  who  attempted  a  landing  40  miles  west 

the  fleet ;  hut  the  mines  had  to  be  reckoned  with  of  Havana  but  were  repulsed.    The  failure  was 

and  Sampson  urged  the  sending  of  the  army,  due  partially  to  newspaper  publicity,  partially  to 

telegraphing  that  with  10,000  men  the  city  and  the  use  of  the  Gussic,  a  very  conspicuous  and 

squadron  could  be  captured  in  48  hours.     His  rather    ridiculous    looking   side   wheel   steamer, 

only  view  of  the  case,  and  the  correct  one,  was  as  well  known  along  the  Cuban  shore  as  Morro 

to  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance,  capture  Castle.      Sampson   received   a  telegram  28   May 

the  batteries  and  occupy  the  adjacent  positions,  announcing  the  intention  to  send   lOfloo  troops 

so  that  the  fleet  could  at  leisure  lift  or  destroy  to  Santiago  which  he  was  expected  to  convoy  in 

the  mines  and  enter  the  harbor.  person,  and  the  War  Deparimenl  had  at  once 

When  the  war  came  the  regular  army  of  the  begun  to  collect  transports  at  Tampa.    General 
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Shatter  telegraphed  I  June  that  he  was  progress'  ter  to  see  General  Shatter,  and  took  with  him 
ing  r^idly  with  loading  transports  and  that  he  a  chart  of  the  harbor  to  explain  to  Shatter 
expected  to  be  ready  to  start  Saturday  morning  Sampson's  views  with  regard  to  his  proposed 
(4  June).  The  gunboats  Annapohs,  Helena,  assault  and  capture  of  the  harbor  entrance  in 
Castine,  and  Hornet  were  at  Tampa ;  when  all  order  that  the  fleet  might  enter.  General  Shafter 
should  be  ready  the  fleet  to  rendezvous  to  west-  at  the  time  entirely  agreed  with  this  view,  as 
ward  of  Dry  Tortugas,  where  it  was  to  be  met  indeed  his  orders  of  31  May  from  the 
by  the  battleship  Indiana,  the  Detroit,  Bancroft,  War  Department  suggested.  His  ship,  the 
Manning,  Wasp,  armed  tugs  Wompatuck  and  Seguranga,  then  steamed  up  to  the  squadron  i 
Osceola;  the  whole  naval  force  to  be  under  the  Sampson  and  his  assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Staun- 
command  of  the  senior  officer.  Captain  Taylor  of  ton,  came  aboard  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  Garcia's 
the  Indiana,  On  9  June,  however,  Sampson  camp  near  Aserradero.  General  Shatter  appar- 
received  a  despatch  from  Key  West  via  Nicolas  ently  dropped  the  scheme  of  assaulting  the 
Mole  that  the  armed  yacht  Eagle  had  on  the  batteries  and  determined  to  land  at  Daiquiri, 
night  of  7  June,  when  15  miles  north  one-half  17  miles  east  of  Santiago,  used  as  a  ]>ort  for  the 
east  of  Bahia  de  Cadiz  light,  sighted  to  the  shipment  of  ore  by  an  American  mining  com- 
north  northwest  an  armored  ship,  a  protected  pany.  There  were,  however,  no  conveniences 
cruiser,  and  two  destroyers  in  fleet  formation,  for  landing,  beyond  a  very  small  wooden  wharf; 
and  that  the  Eagle  had  scouted  abreast  'until  the  place  was  a  mere  indentation  in  the  coast 
Tharacter  of  Spanish  vessels  was  ascertained,  line  giving  some  protection  from  the  usual  south- 
.  .  .  One  deep  sea  torpedo  vessel  chased  east  swell.  Captain  Goodrich  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Eagle  for  a  short  time.  .  .  .  Resolute  con-  was  put  in  charge  of  the  landing  beginning  22 
firms  it.*  The  next  day  Sampson  received  a  June,  a  task  which  was  executed  with  great 
teiegrani  from  the  Navy  Department  that  the  success.  In  all  29  boats,  of  which  i2  were  steam 
army  expedition  was  stopped  temporarily  on  launches,  were  furnished  from  the  fleet  besides 
account  of  the  report  Eagle  and  Resolute;  that  the  33  of  the  Saint  Louis.  A  feint  was  made 
the  convoy  was  distributed  to  scour  the  straits  by  the  fleet  and  10  of  the  transports  of  disem- 
uid  re-enforce  the  blockade,  and  he  was  directed  barking  at  CabaiUs  Bay,  two  mUes  west  of  the 
to  send  two  of  his  fastest  armored  ships  to  haitor.  General  Rabi  with  500  Cubans  was  also 
search  through  Nicolas  Channel,  and  then  re-  to  make  a  demonstration  near  by.  The  New 
enforce  the  convoy.  The  telegram  asked  "Arc  Orleans,  Detroit,  Castine  and  Wasp  were  sta- 
you  sure  all  four  Spanish  armored  cruisers  are  tioned  oft  Daiquiri,  the  Helena,  Bancroft  and 
at  Santiago?"  The  only  action  taken  by  Samp-  Hornet  at  Siboney  (7  miles  nearer  Santiago 
son  was  to  telegraph  that  he  had  no  confidence  than  Daiquiri),  the  Gloucester  and  Eagle  at 
in  the  report  and  that  he  considered  it  very  Aguadores  (3  miles  east  o£  the  port)  and  the 
unwise  to  suspend  operations  on  this  account,  Texas,  Vixen  and  Scorpion  at  Cabanas;  the 
"but  even  if  it  is  found  correct  there  is  sufficient  extent  of  coast  tine  covered  was  32  miles.  Great 
force  to  furnish  convoy.  Armored  vessel  was  difficulty  was  experienced  through  the  wretched 
probably  Talbot  which  was  sighted  Thursday  at  conduct  of  many  of  the  transport  captains  who 
9  A.M.  by  the  Scorpion  standing  east ;  am  conii-  were  under  no  proper  control  and  wandered  over 
dent  no  large  ship  escaped  from  here.  .  .  .'  the  sea  at  will.  Hours  were  spent  in  finding 
His  view  was  correct,  the  annored  ship  as  is  some  of  them,  and  when  found  they  would  in- 
now  known  was  the  English  cruiser  Talbot  sist  upon  lying  miles  from  a  shore  which  they 
which  left  Havana  that  evening  and  was  sighted  could  have  approached  with  safety  within  a 
by  the  Eagle  at  the  sime  time  with  the  Armeria  ship's  length.  By  sunset  6,00a  men  were  ashore 
and  Supply  under  convoy  of  the  Scorpion,  with  the  loss  of  two  drowned  by  the  capsizing 
Sampson  sent  for  the  log  of  the  Scorpion,  deter-  of  a  boat.  The  immediate  desertion  by  the 
mined  her  position  at  the  time  and  so  telegraphed  Spaniards,  under  the  Are  of  the  fleet,  of  all  the 
the  Navy  Department.  To  set  the  matter  com-  points  about  Daiquiri  and  Siboney,  but  10  miles 
pletely  at  rest  Lieutenant  Blue,  who  volunteered  from  Santiago,  caused  the  transfer  to  the  latter 
for  the  service,  was  landed  11  June  at  Aserra-  point  of  landing  operations,  and  this  was  thence- 
dero,  IS  miles  west  of  Santiago,  whence  he  forward  the  army  base.  Wheeler,  the  senior 
went  inland  with  guides  furnished  by  General  officer  ashore  (Shafter  remaining  aboard  until 
Rabi  to  a  hill  overlooking  Santiago  Bay.  He  re-  the  29th),  ordered  Young  to  make  a  forward 
ported  aboard  his  ship,  the  Suwanee,  again  the  movement  on  the  23d,  which  brought  about  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  after  a  journey  of  70  miles  skirmish  of  Las  Guasimas,  in  which  the  ist  and 
(the  same  officer  made  a  similar  journey  25  June  10th  cavalry  and  the  Rough  Riders,  all  of  course 
to  locate  each  ship).  Sampsoti's  telegram  and  unmounted,  were  engaged.  The  American  loss 
Blue's  report  fixed  the  question  of  starting  the  out  of  the  964  in  the  fight  was  16  killed  and  S^ 
army  expedition  and  on  the  14th  the  force,  819  wounded.  The  Spaniards  retreated  leaving  11 
officers  and  15,058  men,  was  under  way.  There  dead.  On  24  June  the  last  of  the  troops  had 
is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  shortcomings  of  been  landed  and  two  days  later  the  field  batteries 
transport  or  organization  for  the  movetnent  of  were  ashore.  Shafter  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
so  large  a  body  of  men  over  sea;  such  difficulties  War  Department  gracefully  acknowledging  the 
arc  the  natural  outcome  of  the  want  of  organiza-  services  of  the  navy:  'Without  them  I  could  not 
tion  which  existed  for  so  many  years.  Almost  have  landed  in  to  days  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  as 
the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  was  the  clothing  I  believe  I  should  have  lost  many  boats  in  the 
worn ;  the  men  landed  in  the  tropics  in  that  in  surf."  More  difficult,  however,  was  the  question 
which  they  came  from  our  coldest  climates.  The  of  getting  supplies  ashore,  as  the  fleet's  boats 
expedition  arrived  off  Santiago  the  morning  of  with  their  crews  had  to  return  to  their  ships; 
20  June,  stopping  by  arrangement  20  miles  south  and  the  army  had  a  hand  to  mouth  existence  for 
of  the  port.  Captain  Chadwick,  Oiief  of  Staff,  days  which  must  have  been  a  serious  eiement, 
—  I      .  ,    ■  .1  .. -.  -^  ^^  developnMnl  of 
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the  sicktiess  later.  Oo  the  25th  and  a6th  Garcia's  barded  again  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  2  Julj. 
force  of  a.g/S  was  transported  from  Aserra-  Sbortiy  after,  Shafter  sent  a  message  urgiag 
dero ;  on  the  27th  the  33d  and  part  of  the  34th  Sampson  to  force  an  entrance,  to  which  reply 
Michigan  arrived  under  Brigadier- General  Duf-  was  made  that  this  was  impossible  until  en- 
field  from  Camp  Alger  and  went  into  camp  trance  was  cleared  of  nines;  a  work  of  some 
at  Siboney,  By  30  June  the  American  force  was  time  after  the  fori*  should  be  taken.  Shafter 
in  face  of  the  Spanish  positions  to  the  east  and  stated  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  he  could 
northeast  of  Santiago  and  in  the  afternoon  a  take  these  and  if  as  difficult  as  what  he  had 
council  was  called  in  which  plans  were  made  for  been  pitted  against,  it  would  require  time  and 
the  battle  of  next  day,  I  July;  Lawton's  division  great  loss  of  life.  'I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why 
to  assault  El  Caney  at  daybreak,  Wheeler's  and  the  navy  cannot  work  under  a  destructive  fire 
Kent's  the  lines  to  the  east  of  and  near  Santiago,  as  well  as  the  army.  My  loss  yesterday  was 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  to  deal  with  the  over  500  men.  By  all  means  keep  np  fire  on 
details  of  these  actions,  which  reflected  the  everything  in  sight  until  demolished.  I  expect, 
greatest  credit  upon  both  victor  and  vanquished,  however,  in  time  and  with  sufficient  men,  to  cap- 
The  American  force  was  greatly  superior  in  ture  the  forts  along  the  bay."  Sampson  at  once 
numbers,  the  force  under  Generals  Lawton,  replied  that  the  forts  conld  not  prevent  his  en- 
Chaffee,  Ludlow,  and  Colonel  Miles  (command-  trance  but  that  it  was  a  question  of  mines,  to 
ing  a  brigade)  attacking  El  Caney,  numbering  attempt  to  go  over  which  would  certainly  result 
6,^4,  against  about  500  Spanish,  who,  occupying  in  the  sinking  of  one  or  more  ships,  thus  pre- 
venting further  progress  by  the  fleet.  He  said: 
*It  was  my  hope  that  an  attack  on  your  part 
on  the  shore  batteries  from  the  rear  would  leave 

.  _    _ .  us  at  liberty  to  diag  the  channel  for  torpedoes. 

The  American  losses  at  this  point  were  88  killed  If  it  is  your  earnest  desire  that  we  should  force 
and  355  wounded.  The  attack  upon  the  main  our  entrance  I  will  at  once  prepare  to  undertake 
Spanish  lines  east  of  and  near  the  city,  along  the  it.  I  think,  however,  our  position  and  yours 
crest  of  San  Juan  hill  was  made  by  the  dis-  would  be  made  more  difficult  if,  as  is  possible, 
mounted  cavalry  division  under  General  Wheeler  we  fail  in  the  attempt,"  The  Resolute,  carrying 
and  the  ist  infantry  division  under  General  Kent,  40  mines,  was  at  once  ordered  from  Guantanamo 
the  whole  force  numbering  8,336  men.  Lieuten-  and  Snnpson  purposed  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ant  Miley,  of  Shaffer's  staff,  gives  the  numbers  ments  could  be  made  for  countermining,  to 
of  the  Spanish  as  750  in  the  most  advanced  bring  up  the  battalion  of  marines,  with  which 
position  on  San  Jnan  Hill  and  3,500  immediately  and  with  those  of  the  squadron,  about  1,000  in 
in  the  rear.  There  were  about  t.ooo  men  ashore  all,  he  proposed- to  assault  the  western  side  of 
from  the  Spanish  squadron  under  Cervera's  the  entrance,  the  army  to  take  the  eastern.  His 
Chief  of  Staff,  CapUin  Bustaraente,  who  was  Chief  of  Suff  went  to  Siboney  to  arrange  for  a 
mortally  wounded.  San  Juan  Hill  was  occupied  consultation  respecting  this  combined  action  be- 
by  the  Americans  after  a  most  courageous  and  tween  the  two  commanders-in-diief.  This  con- 
bloody  struggle  with  the  loss  of  144  killed  and  sulfation  was  set  for  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
951  wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  day  were  3  July.  During  the  night  there  were  several 
thus  over  10. per  cent  of  the  force  engaged.  It  large  fires  on  the  distant  hill  tops,  evidently  the 
may  confidently  be  said  that  few  armies  would  burning  of  block  houses.  The  Massachusetts,  as 
have  won  success  under  the  immense  disadvan-  soon  as  her  searchlight  duty  had  ended  at  4  a.m. 
lages  to  whidn  the  Americans^  were  subjected.  {3  July),  left  for  GuanUnamo  for  coal.  The 
Suddenly  transported  to  a  tropical  climate,  with  ships  present  were  in  order  from  east,  the  Gtou- 
clothing  of  a  character  in  itself  to  madden  a  cester,  Indiana,  New  York,  Or^on,  Iowa,  Texas, 
man  into  illness,  with  the  scantiest  of  rations  for  Brooklyn,  Vixen ;  the  armed  yacht  Hist ;  the  tor- 
days,  subjected  daily  to  torrential  rains,  fighting  pedo  boat  Ericsson  and  the  transport  Resolute 
through  the  thickest  of  jungle,  opposed  by  an  en-  carrying  the  mines,  which  had  been  brought  the 
trenched  foe  with  smokeless  powder,  it  required  day  previous  from  Guantanamo.  At  8.50  a.m. 
to  win  men  such  as  composed  this  force,  the  the  New  York  had  begun  to  turn  towards 
finest  in  the  writer's  opinion,  through  its  prac-  Siboney,  but  seven  miles  from  her  position,  to 
tical  experience  and  training,  ever  put  into  the  carry  Sampson  to  the  meeting  with  General 
field.  Nor  must  the  disabilities  of  the  Spanish  Shafter.  She  had  been  fairly  on  her  course 
be  overlooked.  They  were  ill  fed,  had  long  from  30  to  35  minutes  when,  attracted  by  the 
undergone  the  depressing  efEects  of  the  tropics,  sound  of  a  gun  from  the  Soca^  battery,  the 
and  were  in  no  condition  to  meet  a  determined  Spanish  ships  were  reported  leaving  the  harbor, 
foe.  They  showed  the  obstinate  courage  always  The  flagship,  then  seven  and  a  half  miles  east 
shown  by  their  race  when  on  the  defensive,  and  of  the  harbor  entrance,  at  once  turned,  hoisting 
sustained  to  the  full  its  honor.  the  signal  "Close  in  toward  harbor  entrance  and 
Admiral  Sampson,  at  the  request  of  General  attack  vessels.^  On  account  of  the  position  of 
Shafter,  had  supported,  on  the  ist,  a  demon-  the  sun,  behind  the  signal,  it  is  not  probs^le  that 
stration  at  Aguadores  by  a  force  commanded  by  this  signal  was  read  by  either  the  Gloucester  or 
General  DufSeld;  the  few  Spanish  seen  hav-  the  Indiana,  both  of  which  were  nearer  to  the 
ing  disappeared,  the  New  York  and  Oregon  New  York  (the  former  less  than  half  the  dis- 
fired  a  number  of  8-inch  shell  over  the  hills  in  tance  at  the  lime  of  the  latter's  turning)  than  to 
the  direction  of  Santiago  and  the  shios  in  the  the  Brooklyn.  The  Teresa  and  Colon,  the  one 
bay.  The  evening  of  this  day  Colonel  Escario  flying  the  Admiral's  flag,  the  other  unmistakable 
with  3,500  men  entered  Santiago  from  Mama-  because  of  her  peculiar  features,  were  named  by 
iiillo,  a  reinforcement  which  in  the  existing  the  signal  quartermaster  as  they  came  out 
destitution  but  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  After  the  fourth  (the  Oquendo)  there  was  * 
Spanish.     Sampson  at   Shaffer's   request  bom-  very  appreciable  interval  before  the  destroyers 
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__red,   the   last   emerging   about    lo   o'clock,    a.  visit  from  the  Hsiia  Hierctt,  wiuci   tu    utt. 
icral  of  the  ships  hoisted  almost  at  the  same    turned  out  to  be.    Tbe  Rcmlme  Ucnw  i^   ^ 


time  the  signal  "Enemy's  ships  escaping"  though  for  Spanish  tDmed  weawarf!  »■*.'_-..   ,„    .^^^ 

the  Iowa  seems  lo  have  been  the  first,  as  from  vard  at  Siboney,  whicb  alio  hjIkm^  lu:  ..■^.— ^ 

her   position  she  had  the   best  view   into  the  stood  west  with  the  same  hcve.    7  br  Ivj^^n, 

harbor.     AJl  the  ships  at  once  closed  in  and  arrived  at   Rio  Tarquiiw   wi-i   t:^  i^,^'  '  i^ 

began  firing  upon  the  esca^ng  Spaniards  who  Brooklyn  was  ordered  to  iDT«t<tig»t  '.ir  iw^ 

stood  west  close  in  shore.    The  American  ships  and  proceeding  to  the  eastward  met  liit  An-  -»■ 

naturally  converged  to  the  north,  taking  up  a  vessel    and    after    some   delay   atcnu-n^.i   ut- 

more  westerly  course  as  the  Spanish  ships  moved  character.    The  distance  from  tbe  Sun^i^v  "n. 

westerly.    The  Brooklyn,  however,  made  at  this  trance  to  the  point  where  the  CoVxi  wat  Uww' 

juncture  a  turn  with  the  port  helm,  endanger-  is  52  nautical  miles.     Taking  tbe   ih^   tu-j^i' 

ing   the   Texas,    which    backed    her   engines   to  sively  from  the  east  to  west  potitioo*,  tf>t  ,N»-» 

avoid  collision.     One  after  the  other  the  Teresa  York  was  59Vi  miles,  the  Oregon  53,  fly:  'I'-ti^ 

and  Oquendo  were  seen  to  turn  inshore  afire  50^^,  the  Brooklyn  49J4  miles  from  tSiit  t-.-.u' 

and  they   were   beached,   the    Teresa    5!-i,   the  when  the  Spanish  ships  came  out     AlV/wiug 

Oquendo  6  miles  west  of  the  harbor  entrance.  5    minutes    to   get   headway   and   2   mikt    ('* 

Tbe   destroyers    Pluton   and    Furor    were   fired  changes  of  direction  of  the  Brooklyn,  the  Mi^jdt 

upon    by    the    Indiana    and    Iowa,    but    were  of  the  Oregon  and  Brooklyn  to  t  JO  p.m.,  trl*.* 

destroyed   in   the   small   bight   4   miles   west   of  the  Colon  surrendered  and  these  ships  at  eitaL- 

Santiago  largely  by  the  fire  of  the  Gloucester  lished  by  the  Oregon's  gun  ranges  were  4  milt* 

which  engaged  them  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  east  of  the  Colon's  turning  in  point,  were  for 

They  were  also  fired  at  by  the  New  York.    The  the  Oregon  13.37  Imots  and  for  the  Brooklyn 

VHcaya  and  Colon  were  still  steammg  west  but  12.06;  for  the  New  York  to  the  time  of  stopping 

the  former  hauled  down  her  colors  and  turned  at  2  p.m.  at  the  point  of  beaching  (allowing  5 

in   to  the  beach   at  Aserradero,   IS   miles   from  minutes  to  turn)   13.73;  the  Texas  to  the  same 

the  harbor,  crossing  the  bows  of  the  New  York  pointL  and  allowing  I   mile  lost  in  backing  and 

within  a  few  hundred  yards.    The  flagship  sig-  her  tune  of  arrival  as  3X)5,  11.72  knots. 
nailed  the  Indiana  to  return  off  the  port    The         Admiral  Cervera  and  a  large  number  of  hii 

Iowa  remained  near  the  Vwcaya  with  the  Encs-  officers  and  men  were  received  on  board  the 

son  and   Hist   to  /Mcue   the   Viicaya  s   crew,  i^^,  but  all  these  as  well  as  those  on  board  the 

The  Gloucester  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  ResJute  from  the   Colon  were  transferred  to 

Teresa    and    Oquendo,    assisted    later    by    the  the  Harvard  and  Saint  Louis  later;  1,615  men 

Indiana,  Iowa  and  H;^t,  Rduty  which  was  rwi-  were  taken  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 

dered  under  great  difficulties  and  danger.    The  interned;   the  larger  number  of   officers   were 

chase  of  the  Colon  continued,  the  ships  in  pur-  g^red  for  at  Annapolis.    The  total  Spanish  loss 

suit  the  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  Vixen,  Texas  and  „as  353  billed  or  drowned  and  151   wounded. 

New   York    (taken    m   order    from   seaward),  xhe  American  loss  was  one  man  killed  aboard 

The  Oregon  began  firing  her  13  inch  guns  at  the  Brooklyn.    There  was  the  same  disparity  of 

Wfxa  yards  range  and  the  shot  went  over;  her  damage  as  at  Manila,  in  no  wise  to  be  accounted 

8  inch  guns  were  also  tried  but  fell  short  as  did  for  by  disparity  of  force.     The  Spanish  were 

the  Brooklyn  s.    The  Oregon  reduced  the  range  greatly  outmatched  in  heavy  guns,  having  but 

to  9^00,  to  8,500,  then  9,000,  when  at  i.ao  the  g  n^inch  against  the  14  12-  and  13-mch  and  38 

Colon  hauled  down  her  colors,  turned  inshore  g^inch  of  the  Americans;  but  in  rapid  fire  of 

and  ran  her  bows  on  the  steep  beach  where  lessor  calibre,   which   should  have  done  some 

empties  the  little  nver  Turquino  under  the  moun-  damage    against    unarmored    parts,    they    were 

tam  of  the  same  name,  the  highest  in   Cuba  practically  equal,  having  10  6-inch,  30  5-inch  and 

(8,400  feet).    The  nearest  ships  had  still  over  g  4,7,inch  against  the  American  14  6-inch,  12 

live  miles   lo   rmi   to_  reach   this   point   and   on  ^.Jnch,  and  18  4-incL 

arriving  near    Captain    Cook   of   the   Brooklyn  xhe  next  evening,   4  July,   at   midnight  the 

boarded  the  Colon  and  received  her  surr«»de^  searchlights  showed  a  large  ship  in  the  entrance 

He  stopped  on  his  return  and  reported  aboard  ^^  Santiago  harbor.    This,  as  known  later,  was 

the  New   York   which    was   the  third  ship  to  ,hc    cruiser    Reina    Mercedes,    sent    down    to 

arrive,  having  passed  the  Texas  and  Vixen.  block  the  channel.     She  was  sunk  by  the  gun- 

Nrte:— Th*  io«  of  the  "Tuu  ii  in»ccur»te  10  ^w^  g^g  ^f  the  Texas  and  Massachusetts  and  Uter 

,n,  «»"».»^j^™/"£^^,'',pX"S'tarftom  '^  ■ft^  raised  and  sent  to  the  United  States.    The  de- 

iic  New  Yock  puging  the  vixea  and  from  struction  of  this  squadton  was  virtually  the  end 

n    which    ihowa    the    new    York    mini    h*v«  nf  thr  war 

r  Tej.«.     The  lime  is  marked  by  Ihe  ligiul  °*  i5*  ^■.  ....  .      . 

m  the  New  Vorii  which  ihc  BrookiyD's  log         The  firing  OH  shore  bad  been  renewed  the 

■eceived  it  1.50.  moming  of  the  3d,  but  at  8.30  a.m.   General 

The  Oregon  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  Shatter  sent  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  commander 

the    Colon.     The    ship,    however,    was    clearly  saying  that  unless  he  should  surrender  he  would 

sinking.     AH  her  sea  valves  had  been  opened  be  obliged  to  shell  the  city  and  allowing  imtil 

and  though  every  effort  was  made  to  save  her,  10  next  morning  for  women  and  children  to 

and  when  the  rising  tide  had  floated  her  during  leave.    At  6.30  p.m.  a  letter  was  received  declin- 

the  evening  she  was  pushed  hard  ashore  by  the  ing  surrender,  but   Shafter  on  Te(j|uest  of-  the 

New  York,  she  turned  over  on  her  side  as  she  various  consuls  delayed  further  action  until  the 

snnk  and  there  remains.    The  Resolute,  ordered  5th.    On  6  July  Sampson's  Chief  of  Staff  visited 

by  the  Ciimmander-in- Chief  to  report  at  Guan-  General  Shafter  with  reference  to  further  action, 

tanamo  the  exit  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  had  and  the  result  of  the  conference  was   that  a 

met  off  Daiquiri  an  Austrian  man-of-war  whose  second  letter  was  sent  the  Spanish  commander 

flag  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Spain  that  a  warning  ^ving  the  facts  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 

memorandum  had  been  issued  in  expectancy  of  sbips  and  the  ability  of  the  squadron  to  shell 
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his  position  with  8-  and  13-inch  sheU;  it  urged    expedition  under  General  Anderson  with  a  force 


;nder  suggesting  a  reference  of  the  situation    of  2,501,  arriving  at  Cavite  30  June,  and  by  that 
r_  ... : ,. :-_     „njgr  General  F.  V.  Greene  of  3,586,  July  17- 


.    .  s  ^vernment,  1 .  .   .  ,  ,     .     . 

of  hostilities  to  continue.    On  8  Ju\y  the  Spanish  The  situation  at  the  time  of  General  Merrill's 

general  offered  to  leave  Santiago  with  arms  and  arrival  was  quiescent,  but  was  seriously  compli' 

baggage   provided    he    should   not   be    molested  cated  by  the  presence  of  a  Filipino  armyofprob- 

before  reaching  Holguin.    Thia  was  referred  to  ably   12,000  well-armed  men  under  Aguinaldo, 

Washington  and  was  declined.    At  4  p.u.  10  July  who  had  proclaimed  an  independent  govemmenL 

the  truce  was  ended,  and  firing  began  on  both  The    investment,    however,    proceeded    without 

sides,  the  heavy  shells  of  the  navy  during  this  reference  to  this  force  and  under  the  strain  o£ 

and  the  next  day  falling  in  the  town  and  destroy-  considerable  firing  from  the   Spanish  lines  at 

ing  57  houses.     At  2  p.m.  the  nth  the  firing  night.    A  joint  demand  on  the  partof  the  mili- 

ceased   and  was  not   renewed.     General   Tor^  tary   and    naval    commanders-in-chief    for   sur- 

was  informed  of  the  heavy  American  reinforce-  render    was   made   7    August     The   Governor 

ments,  and  surrender  was  again  demanded,  the  General   dedined   but  offered  to  refer   to   his 

government  of  the   United    States  offering  to  government    This  was  declined  by  the  American 

transport  the  entire  Spanish  command  to  Spain,  commanders  and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault, 

A  surrender  was  agreed   upon   14  July,  this  to  with  but  a  show  of  resistance,  13  August.    The 

include  not  only  the  troops  in  Santiago  but  all  total  army  casualties  during  the  investment  and 

those  of  the  Department,  a  total  of  about  24,000.  assault  were  17  enlisted  men  killed,  and  10  offi- 

The  city  was  delivered  to  the  Americans  17  July,  cers  and  96  men  wounded.    Commodore  Watson, 

The  result  was  fortunate  for  the  American  force  relieved  in  the  second  command  of  the  blockade 

in  view  of  the  sickness  which  had  rapidly  de-  on    the    north    coast    of    Cuba   by   Commodore 

veloped  through  the  constant  rains,  bad  shelter  Howell,  had  been  assigned  7  July  to  the  com- 

and  insufficient  food  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  mand  of  the  squadron  to  join  Admiral  Dewey 

investment.    The  situation  became  such  that  the  in  the  Philippines.     This  was  to  proceed,  until 

general  officers  united  in  advising  the  removal  their  separation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi- 

of  the  army  from  Cuba.     On  the  other  hand  the  terranean,  in  company  with  the  whole  available 

marines  at  Guantanamo,  under  the  excellent  con-  armored  force  under  Admiral   Sampson.     The 

ditions  of  shelter  and  food  and   water  supply  protocol  suspending  hostilities,  signed  12  August, 

which  they  had  been  able  to  keep  up,  were  re-  of   course   ended    the   expedition   and    Sampson 

markably  healthy,  the  sick  list  not  rising  above  with  the  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  of  his 

that  which  was  usual  at  home  ports;  the  same  fleet  arrived  at  New  York  20  August,  meeting 

can  be  said  of  the  fleet  which  kept  its  normal  an   improvised   reception   which   in    spontaneity, 

health.     General  Miles  had  arrived  off  Santiago  magnitude  and  picturesqueness,  combined  as  they 

II  July  in  the  Yale  with  1,500  troops.    As  soon  „eTe  with  the  sentiment  attaching  to  a  victorious 

as  the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  determined  an  fleet,  has  never  been  equaled  in  our  country, 

expedition  to   Porto  Rico  under  his  command  The  total  losses  had  been  in  the  amy  279  killed, 

was  organized,  which  sailed  21  July  with  3/X)o  1^5    wounded;    in    the    navy    16    killed.    68 

additional   men.      The  battleship    Massachusetts  wounded. 

and   13  other  naval  vessels  were  detailed  for  The  Spanish  war,  short  and  comparatively 

service  with  the  eitpedition.  bloodless  as  it  was,  lifted  the  United  States  to  a 

There  were  in  Porto  Rico  8,223  regular  Span-  „(„  plane.  They  became  at  once  one  of  the 
ish  troops  and  9,107  volunteers.  The  destroyer  dominant  factors  in  world  politics.  Whatever 
Terror  and  small  cruiser  Isabel  II,  were  at  the  divergence  of  views,  ethical  or  financial,  in 
San  Juan,  the  former  badly  injured  in  an  action  regard  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  there  can 
with  the  Saint  Paul  22  June.  She  had  been  be  none  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  change,  con- 
struck  by  two  5-inch  shells,  had  3  men  killed  and  sidered  politically.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
her  machinery  so  damaged  that  she  returned  to  „ar,  the  freeing  of  Cuba,  has  become  a  secondary 
port  with  difficulty.  The  Gloucester  seized  Port  event  in  face  of  the  great  changes  wrought  in 
Guanica  25  July  and  Ponce  surrendered  to  the  our  relation  to  the  Caribbean  and  more  particu- 
Dixie  28  July,  in  each  case  without  appreciable  larfy  to  the  momentous  question  of  dominancy 
resistance.  Both  places  were  occupied  by  Ameri-  ;„  the  Pacific.  The  ownership  of  Hawaii  and 
can  troops.  Reinforcements  were  rapidly  arriv-  the  Philippines  (the  former  a  direct  outcome 
ing,  there  being  available  by  the  end  of  July  a  ^f  n^^  „a^  also)  are  elements  in  this  natural 
force  of  9,461  officers  and  men  (rising  by  the  destiny  of  the  highest  importance.  From  this 
end  of  August  to  16,973).  Advance  was  made  point  of  view,  and  there  is  nothing  facing  the 
from  Guanica,  Ponce  and  Arroyo.  Several  skir-  world  of  greater  import  than  the  future  of 
mishes  ensued,  in  which  3  enlisted  men  were  F.astern  Asia,  the  war  did  much  to  put  the 
killed,  and  4  officers  and  36  men  wounded.  The  United  State/;  in  a  position  to  meet  the  coming 
cessation  of  hostilities  12  August  prevented  the  emergency.  It  also  gave  us  a  nai-y,  an  adequate 
more  serious  work  which  would  _  probably  have  army,  and  the  necessary  bases  for  action,  if 
been  met  in  carrying  the  Spanish  entrenched  action  be  forced  upon  us.  p  £  Chadwick. 
positions  in  the  advance  to  San  Juan  Rear-Admiral,  United  StoUs  S'avy. 

General  Merritt  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  to  the  Philippines  had  arrived  25  43,  United  States  —  Territorial  Expansion  of 
July.-  Accompanying  him  was  a  force  of  4-^47  the.  The  territorial  expansion  of  the  United 
officers  and  men,  part  of  which  did  not  arrive  States  dates  from  the  peace  treaty  of  1783,  the 
until  21  July.  He  had  been  preceded  by  the  vg^y  treaty  by  which  their  independence  was 
recognized  and  their  boundaries  named.    There 

Note:,— 1.68=  pffictri  and  mm  under  Gen.  E.  S.  had  been  much  uncertainty  about  the  boundaries 

S^  F,7n''.lio%ii™St«iy'^»%r«d  «yii7  m'j.k2  *>*  the  colonies  for  a  considerable  period  prior 

■  ioi«i  of  6*1  officers  and  ij.osS  enlisted  men.  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially  so 
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•«i  years  immediately  preceding  the  Declaration  most  imponant,  whether  the  eountry  north  of 

of  Independence.     The  early  grants  to  the  col-  the  Ohio  was  to  remain  a  part  of  Quebec,  or  be 

oiries  were  made  "to  the  South  Sea,"  by  which  recognized  as  still  a  part  of  the  former  colonies; 

'■was  meant  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thoufh  it  was  not  second,  whether  the  section  which  had  been  taken 

then  supposed  that  the  continent  was  more  than  a  from   Georgia   at   the   southwest   and   added   to 

few  hundred  miles  wide.   Gradually,  however,  the  Florida    should   be    restored    as    a   part   of   the 

French  moved  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  down  territory  of  the  United   States,   in   view  of  the 

the   Mississippi   Valley,   establishing  their   claim  fact  that   Great   Britain   had   meantime   receded 

to  the  great  central  area,  and  the  Spanish  grad-  Florida  to  Spain ;  and,  third,  what  should  be  the 

cally   extended    their   claims   northward   at  the  boundary  at  the  extreme  northwest.  Virginia  had 

extreme  west,  so  that  the  claims  of  the  colonies  held  that  her  original  charter  gave  her  the  terri- 

that    their    territory    extended    to    the    Pacific  tory  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  River, 

Srsdually  dwindled,  in  view  of  the  fact  thai  the  including  that  Tying  west  of  the  lakes,  and  be- 

mother    country    made    no   attempt    to   prevent  sides   that  was   the   important   fact   that  it  had 

these  encroachments  on  the  west    The  increas-  been  occupied,  in  some  degree  at   least,  by  the 

ing   claims   of   the    French    in    the    Mississippi  colonial  forces  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 

Valley    and    finally    their    claims    to    the    Ohio  Hon. 

Valley  led  to  hostilities  between  the  English  The  result  of  these  uncertainties  as  to  boun- 
and  the  French  colonists  and  they  were  sup-  dary  was  that  the  commissioners  sent  to  Paris  to 
ported  by  their  respective  governments.  In  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
J7S3.  the  French  having  begun  the  establishment  were  instructed  to  claim  all  of  the  territories  in 
of  a  military  ^st  at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg,  question,  but  to  be  guided  by  the  French  govem- 
Georpc  Washington  was  sent  by  the  governor  of  ment  in  their  work.  These  commissioners,  Ben- 
Virgmia  to  warn  them  that  the  territory  was  jamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and 
claimed  by  the  English  colonies  and  must  not  Henry  Laurens,  soon  after  their  meeting,  found 
I>e  occupied  by  the  French.  Their  reply  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
that  they  also  claimed  the  territory  by  explora-  ment  to  advise  that  the  British  retain  the  coun- 
tion  and  settlement  and  would  hold  it.  This  led  try  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  even  that  the  country 
to  an  attack  by  the  English  in  the  following  year,  south  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Cumberland 
in  which  they  were  repulsed  by  the  French,  and  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  be  declared 
this  precipitated  the  war  betweep  Ihe  French  neutral  territory  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  As 
and  English,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  a  result,  fhe  United  States  commissioners  broke 
the  French  from  the  continent.  The  treaty  be-  off  their  relations  with  the  French  and  negotiated 
tween  the  French  and  English  governments,  by  the  treaty  according  to  their  own  views.  By 
■which  the  French  withdrew  from  continental  the  boundary  lines  finally  determined  they  ob- 
America,  was  made  in  1763,  and  fixed  the  Mis-  tained  the  recession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sissippi  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  Brit-  small  strip  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Georgia, 
ish  territory.  It  subsequently  developed  that  now  the  southern  part  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
France  had  a  few  months  before  secretly  ceded  sippi,  also  the  entire  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
her  claims  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  that  section  west  of  ttie 
The  acceptance  of  the  .terms  of  this  treaty  of  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  north 
^76^  by  the  British  government  terminated  the  as  the  present  boundary  line.  These  may  be 
claims  of  the  colonies  that  their  boundaries  ex-  properly  said  to  be  the  first  additions  to  the  ter- 
tended  to  the  Pacific.  By  this  same  treaty  of  ritory  of  the  United  States  since  alt  of  the  area 
IT^Sj  made  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in  question  was  more  or  less  in  dispute  under 
Florida  passed  to  the  control  of  England,  and  as  the  latest  acts  of  the  British  government  prior 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  it  into  two  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  organiia- 
provinces  or  colonies,  the  British  government  tion  of  the  13  Colonies  as  the  'United  States 
concluded  to  add  to  the  western  section  a  nar-  of  America.' 

row  strip  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  The  next  addition  to  the  territorial  area  of 
great  colony  of  Georgia.  Accordingly  a  strip  the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  usually 
west  of  the  Appalachicola  River,  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  first  addition  to  the  territory 
formerly  a  part  of  Georgia,  was  attached  to  West  of  the  United  States,  was  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
Florida,  against  the  protest  of  Georgia.  The  chase,  France  had  included  the  city  of  New 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  regarding  Orleans  and  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the  east- 
the  territorial  area  in  America  had  also  resulted  ern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  near  its  mouth  in 
in  die  transfer  of  the  French  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  territory  ceded  to  Spain  when  she  abandoned 
British  control,  and  in  1774  the  British  govern-  the  continent  of  North  America  in  1763.  This 
ment  attached  all  of  the  territory  north  of  the  gave  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mississippi  to  the  nation  controlling  this 
province  of  Quebec,  making  it,  for  purposes  of  territory.  Following  the  close  of  the  War  of 
government,  a  part  of  that  province.  This  gave  the  Revolution,  the  area  west  of  the  Alle- 
great  dissatisfaction  to  tiie  people  of  Massachu-  ghanies  had  rapidly  increased  in  population, 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Virginia,  since  and  it  was  essential  that  this  population 
each  of  these  claimed  that  a  part  of  the  sec-  should  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  sea  by 
tion  north  of  the  Ohio  was  within  its  original  the  Mississippi  River.  An  agreement  was  made 
grant  and  should  not  be  taken  from  them,  with  the  Spanish  government  in  t^gs  by  which 
And  this  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of  dis-  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  have  the 
satisfaction  which  finally  culminated  in  the  War  privilege  of  depositing  Iheir  goods  in  New  Or- 
of  the  Revolution.  leans  tor  transshipment  abroad,  without  payment 
Thus  when  the  Revolutionary  War  closed  of  duties,  and  that  incoming  goods  should  have 
there  were  several  territorial  questions  to  be  similar  privileges.  In  1802,  however,  it  became 
Mttled,  in  making  the  peace  treaty :  first  and  known  that  Spain  had  ceded  the  Louisiana  conii- 
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try  to  France,  by  a  secret  treaty  made  in  1801^  for  a  part  of  Cuba,  which  Great  Britain  bad 
and  this  fact  caused  great  alarm  among  the  seized  during  the  war  with  France,  because  of 
people  of  the  United  States,  test  their  privilege  the  aid  which  Spain  gave  to  France  in  that  war. 
of  reaching  the  ocean  through  the  Mississipjii  In  1783  England  receded  Florida  to  Spain,  and 
should  be  lost  A  resolution  was  introduced  m  in  1785  Spain  sold  west  Florida  to  France,  and  it 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  seize  the  was  upon  this  fact  of  the  ownership  of  that  ter- 
city  of  New  Orleans,  but  a  substitute  was  ritory  by  France  that  the  United  States  claimed 
adopted  authorizing  the  President  to  send  a  that  it  was  included  in  the  cession  of  the  Louis- 
commission  to  France  and  oSer  $2,ocx),ooo  for  iana  territory  in  i8oj,  and  upon  this  claim  was 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  James  Monroe  was  based  the  occupancy  in  1810  and  1812  above  de- 
sent  as  the  Special  Commissioner  and  authorized  scribed.  Florida  was  greally  desired  as  a  part 
to  co-operate  with  our  minister  to  France,  Mr.  of  the  United  States,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
Livingston.  Napoleon,  who  was  about  entering  tension  of  the  slave  area  and  because  of  the  fact 
upon  war  with  the  English,  saw  that  his  great  that  the  presence  of  this  foreign  territory  aLon^- 
possessions  in  America  would  be  a  source  of  side  of  that  in  which  slavery  existed  resulted  in 
weakness  to  him  in  such  a  war,  and  offered  to  constant  friction  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sell  the  entire  Louisiana  territory  to  the  com-  sections.  The  escaping  slaves  from  the  adjacent 
missioners.  While  they  were  not  authorized  to  territory  of  the  United  States  found  Florida  a 
make  such  an  agreement,  they  determined  to  safe  retreat  and  there  was  also  much  bitterness 
assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  so,  and  after  over  the  fact  that  Florida  had  been  made  the 
some  negotiation  an  agreement  was  made  by  headquarters  of  a  British  force  during  the  warof 
which  the  entire  territory  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  1812-14.  Repeated  offers  were  made  to  the 
United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  of  Spanish  government  for  its  purchase  but  without 
which  $11,350,000  was  to  be  in  bonds  of  the  avail,  but  finally,  in  1819,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
United  States,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  citi-  dor  at  Washington  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
zens  of  the  United  States  having  claims  against  Florida  was  to  pass  to  the  United  States  on 
France.  The  treaty  reached  the  United  States  pajrment  of  $5,000,000  in  full  extinction  of  the 
in  July  1803,  a  special  session  of  Congress  was  claims  of  certain  American  citizens  against  the 
called  in  the  following  October,  and  after  two  Spanish  government  The  treaty  was  ratified  in 
days  of  discussion  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  1821  and  the  territory  taken  possession  of  by  the 
in  December  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  United  States,  which  in  1822  established  the 
vast  territory  thus  acquired  was  turned  over  to  "Territory  of  Florida.*  Sec  Flobida. 
the  United  States.  The  population  at  that  time  The  next  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
was  about  loo/xio,  of  which  about  one  half  were  Union  was  that  of  Texas.  It  was  desired  as  a 
whites,  10,000  mulattoes,  aad  40,000  negroes.  Sec  part  of  the  Union,  especially  by  those  interested 
Untied  States  —  Thz  Louisiana  Fukchase.  m  the  extension  of  slave  area  and  slave  States. 

The  next  addition  to  the  territor][  occurred  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  cohiny  of 

in  1810-12,  in  the  form  of  a  small  section  of  ter-  Mexico.    In  1810  the  people  of  Mexico  revolted 

ritory  which  had  been  a  part  of  west  Florida  against  Spanish  rule,  and  in  1822  were  success- 

during   the   time   that   Great   Britain   controlled  ful,  and  in  1824  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  es- 

Florida.    After  the  recession  of  Florida  to  Spain  tablished.     The  two  provinces,  formerly  known  as 

by  Great  Britain,  the  English  citizens  of  the  "Texas*   and  "CoahuiU,*   were  made  a  single 

western  part  of  west  Florida  became  dissatisfied,  state  of  the  new  republic  of  Mexico,  imder  tne 

and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  reports  that  name  of  Texas.    The  desire  of  the  people  of 

Spain  bad  sold  west  Florida  to  France.    They  the  United  States  for  this  territory  fed  to  an 

hald  a  convention  in  1810,  declaring  themselves  a  offer  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Mexican  government 

free  and  independent  State.    A  communication  for  its  purchase  in  1837  and  another  of  $5,000,000 

was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in   1829,  but  each   was  rejected    Meantime  a 

who  instead  of  recognizing  the  new  republic,  large  number  of  persons  from  the  southern  part 

directed  the  governor  of  New  Orleans  Territory  of  the  United  States  settled  in  Texas,  aad  in  1833 

to  take  possession  of  the  territory,  basing  this  Texas  attempted  to  obtain  a  peaceable  separation 

Action  upon  a  claim  that  the  territory  had  been  from  Mexico  and  independence,  but  without  soc- 

sold  to  France  and  should  have  been  included  cess.    In  1836  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico  and 

with    the   cession    of    Louisiana   Territory    by  established  itself  as  a  republic.    In  the  election 

France.    The  annexation  does  not  seem  to  have  for  president  which  followed,  an  almost  unani- 

been  seriously  objected  to  by  the  people  of  the  mous  vote  was  cast  for  annexation  to  the  United 

area  in  question,  but  was  met  with  protests  on  States,  but  the  application  for  admission,  made 

the  part  of  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain.    No  by  its  minister  at  Washington,  was  not  favorably 

further  action  was  taken,  however,  and  in  1812  received  by  Congress.    In  1844  another  treaty 

the  control  of  the  United  States  was  extended  of  annexation  was  made  but  rejected  by  the 

to  another  small  section  lying  east  of  that  occu-  Senate.    The  presidential  election  in  the  United 

pied  in  1810,  this  action  being  based  upon  claims  States  which  soon  followed  hinged  largely  on 

similar  to  those  upon  which  the  occupation  of  this  question,  and  the  sentiment  was  apparently 

1810  was  mad&    These  two  additions  gave  to  the  in   favor   of   annexation,   and   in   January   1845, 

United  States  the  small  section  by  which  Ala-  Congress  passed  a   resolution  giving  *consent 

bama  and  Mississippi  now  have  a  frontage  upon  that  the  territory  properly  included  within  the 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Republic  of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new 

The  next  addition  to  the  territory  of  the  State  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas."    This  was 

United  States,  and  that  which  is  usually  known  accepted  by  the  congress  of  Texas  and  by  popu- 

as  the  second,  was  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  lar  vote  in  that  Republic,  and  in  December  1845, 

Spain,  in  i8ig.    Florida  had  been  continuously  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Congress 

in  control  of  Spain  from  the  discovery  to  1763,  of  the  United  States  admitting  Texas  as  a  Stale. 

trben  Spain  ceded  it  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  Thus,  Texas  passed  from  the  position  ot  a» 
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indcpoident  republic  to  that  of  s  State  of  the  United  States  minister  to  Texas  at  that  time, 

United  States,  without  a  treaty  or  without  pass-  James  Gadsden,  hence  the  title,  'Gadsden  Pur- 

ing  through  the  territorial   stage  which  usually  chase.'    The  transfer  occurred  in  1853. 

preceded  the  formation  of  States  of  the  Union.  The   first   addition   of  non-contiguous   tcrri- 

See  Ukftbd  States  —  Annbkatiok  of  Tjxas.  tory  occurred    in    1867,    by    the    purchase   of 

The  next  great  step  in  the  development  of  the  Alaska  Cqv.).  The  territory  had  been  acquired 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  the  favorable  by  Russia,  by  discovery  in  1741  and  settlement 
settlement  of  the  pending  question  between  the  in  1784,  and  a  considerable  industry  in  furs  and 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the  shipbuilding  developed.  After  the  discovery  of 
control  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  This  territory  gold  in  California  the  Russians  in  Alaska  traded 
had  been  claimed  by  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  with  the  people  of  California,  especially  prior  to 
the  United  States  on  grounds  of  exploration,  and  the  development  of  transportation  systems  be- 
been  jointly  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  tween  California  and  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
United  States  after  1818,  pending  a  settlement  this  manner  the  people  of  San  Francisco  be- 
of  their  respective  claims.  Meantime  the  treaty  came  aware  of  the  value  of  the  fur  business,  and 
of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  made  in  the  probably  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals, 
purchase  of  Florida,  had  resulted  in  the  abandon-  The  California  members  of  Congress  urged  its 
ment  by  Spain  of  her  Oregon  claim  and  the  fix-  purchase,  bills  to  that  effect  were  introduced  in 
ing  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Ore^n  Congress,  negotiations  were  opened  with  Russia 
country  and  Spanish  territory  which  then  in-  throi^h  its  minister  in  Washington,  and  after 
eluded  all  of  what  is  now  know  as  California,  considerable  delay  the  agreement  was  made  and 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  This  strengthened  the  the  purchase  consummated  in  1867,  the  pur- 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  coun-  chase  price  being  $7,300,ooa  The  Russian  gov- 
try,  and  by  1846  the  demand  of  the  people  of  the  ernment  was  rnoved  to  this  sale  of  its  territory 
United  States  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  in  part  by  its  disputes  with  Great  Britain  re- 
line  became  so  great  that  there  was  serious  talk  garding  boundary  lines  between  Alaska  and 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  to  determine  the  quea-  British- North  America,  and  chiefly  by  the  great 
tion.  Finally,  in  the  year  1846,  a  proposition  distance  at  which  the  territory  lay  from  its 
was  made  by  the  British  government  fixing  the  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
boundary  line  on  the  49th  parallel  and  the  The  territory  of  Hawaii  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
Straits  of  Fuca.  This  was  acMpted  and  the  island  territory  annexed  by  the  United  States. 
Oregon  country  south  of  that  line  became_  an  Negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  diese  islands 
undisputed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  began  in  1854,  when  a  treaty  of  annexation  was 
States.    See  Nokthwest  BounDAav.  framed  under  President  Pierce's  administratioD, 

The  next  addition  to  the  national  territory  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  the  islands 

was  what  is  known  as  the  Mexican  cession.    A  before   its   completion   terminated   the  negotia- 

Juarrel  had  arisen  between  Mexico  and  the  tion.  In  1876  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  made 
Inited  States^  shortly  after  the  annexation  of  with  the  islands  hy  which  the  products  of  the 
Texas,  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  that  islands  were  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
area  and  Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  United  States  and  those  of  the  United  States 
holding  that  the  Nueces  River  was  the  southern  admitted  free  into  the  islands,  and  this  de- 
boimdary  line  of  Texas,  while  the  United  States  veloped  commercial  and  other  relations  of  the 
held  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary.  The  two  communities  very  greatly.  In  1893  a  revo- 
residt  was  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  the  lution  occurred  in  the  islands  and  application 
United  States  was  successful  in  every  engage-  was  made  to  the  United  States  for  annexation 
meat,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  cession  by  and  a  treaty  framed  and  laid  before  Congress. 
Mexico  of  the  great  area  which  includes  the  It  had  not  been  acted  on,  however,  at  the  dose 
present  States  of  California,  Utah,  part  of  Colo-  of  the  term  of  President  Harrison  and  his  suc- 
rado,  a  small  part  of  Wyoming,  and  the  tern-  cessor,  President  Cleveland,  withdrew  it.  On 
tory  of  Arizona  and  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  the  ap- 
Tbe  eastenipart  of  New  Mexico  was  jointly  plication  for  annexation  was  renewed,  and  after 
claimed  by  Texas  and  by  the  United  States  as  some  delay  Congress  passed  3  joint  resolution 
a  part  of  the  Mexican  cession,  and  this  claim  annexing  the  islands,  and  they  were  si^se- 
and  the  control  of  about  135,000  square  miles  quently  given  a  territorial  form  of  government 
of  Texas  was  settled  by  payment  to  Texas  by  and  made  a  customs  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  of  ^lOjooojooo.  The  area  thus  so  that  all  merchandise  passes  between  them 
purchased  from  Texas  now  forms  part  of  New  and  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  just  as  it 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  does  between  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
Wyoming,  The  sum  paid  to  Mexico  for  the  Porto  Rico  (q.v.),  Guam  (q.v.)  and  the  Phil- 
magnificent  area  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  ippine  Islands  (q.v.)  were  seized  by  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  $T5,oo(V>oo  States  during  the  war  with  Spain,  inaugurated 
in  cash  and  a  settlement  of '  claims  of  citizens  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  that  gov- 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $3,300,000.  emment  to  terminate  her  oppression  of  the 
The  last  addition  to  the  contiguous  territory  people  of  Cuba.  At  the  close  of  that  war,  in 
of  the  United  States  was  what  is  known  as  the  which  the  United  States  was  successful,  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  (q.v.).  It  is  a  comparatively  islands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
small  and  unimportant  strip  of  territory  lying  by  Spain,  on  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  by  the 
between  the  Mexican  cession  and  Mexico,  south  United  States.  While  the  treaty  did  not  specify 
of  what  is  now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  It  the  precise  purpose  of  the  payment  of  the  $ao,- 
was  claimed  by  both  Mexico  and  the  United  000,000,  it  was  understood  that  Porto  Rico  and 
States,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  by  a  pay-  Guam  were  retained  by  the  United  States  under 
ment  of  $iclooo,ooo  by  the  United  States  for  the  the  rules  of  war,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
territory.    The  purchase  was  negotiated  by  the  sum  named  was  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
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[nnes.  Porto  Rico  has  been  made  ; 
trict  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  . 
tween  that  island  and  the  United  States 
subject  to  any  customs  duties.  It  has  grown  from 
about  ^,000,000  per  annum,  before  the  transfer, 
to  about  $22,000,000  in  1903.  The  dutyon  com- 
merce from  the  Phihppines  coming  into  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent, 
and  bills  for  a  further  reduction  are  pending  in 
Congress.  Porto  Rico  is  governed  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  and  a  legislature 
elected  by  the  people.  The  Philippines  are  gov- 
erned by  3  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  the  commission  be- 
ing made  up  in  part  from  citizens  of  the  islands 
and  a  part  from  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan 
gio\tp  in  the  south  Pacific,  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  in  iSgg.  The  group 
had  been  for  many  years  under  a  joint  protec- 
torate of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain    and 


people  had  long  ago  expressed  a  desire  for 
nexation  to  the   United   States,   was   annexed. 
The  island  is  small,  its  chief  importance  being 
the  possession  of  a  fine  harbor,  the  best  in  the 
south   Pacific.     Sec  Sauoan   Islands. 


blockades  and  of  the  American  Embargo,  it 
was  reduced  practically  to  nothing  for  the  next 
10  years.  Then,  beginning  with  1816,  the  pas- 
senger arrivals,  including  returned  Americans, 
reached  about  8,000;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  number  bounded  up  to  22,240l  The  large 
number  of  immigrants  flocking  to  the  country 
about  this  time  produced  considerable  hardship- 
incident  to  overcrowding.  At  this  jtmcture  the 
first  legislation  concerning  immigrants  was  en- 
acted by  Congress,  which  simply  provided  that 
a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  each  customs  district,  registering  the 
sex,  age,  occupation  and  country  of  birth.  Since 
the  government  encouraged  immigration  as  in- 
creasing the  wealth  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  this  act  of  March  1819  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  restriction,  but  was  intended 
merely  as  a  record  of  the  arriving  aliens.  Ac- 
cordingly from  I  Oct.  1819  an  account  has  be«t 
kept  at  all  the  customs  ports  of  the  number, 
sources,  and  conditions  of  all  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  The  record  will  be  found  in  the 
table  below : 
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area    added,    becBusc'  i(    became   i   pin   of  the    United 
SUIU  with  the  admiuion  of  Texu. 

See  also  United  Statxs  — The  Colonial 
ANp  Tebkitcaial  Svsteu  op  the. 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Department  of  State,  fVoshington^  D.  C. 

44.  United  States  -  Immieration  to  the 
(1789-1910).  Tile  causes  which  operated  be- 
fore the  Kevolulion  to  bring  a  small  stream  of 
European  emigrants  to  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  operate  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government.  Though  no  trustworthy 
records  were  kept  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic,  it  is  estimated  that  from  1783  onward 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  this  country  was 
about  4,000  a  year  till  1794,  when,  as  a  result  of 
the  French-English  war,  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  10,00a  After  that  date  it  dropped  to 
about  6,000  a  year  till  1806,  when,  as  a  natural 
result   of  the   British    and   French  continental 
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It  is  to  be  noted:  first,  that  up  to  1836  the 
record  includes  all  'alien  passengers  arrived.* 
and  does  not  distinguish  immigrants  from  pas- 
sengers, so  that  a  reduction  must  be  made  from 
the  total:  second,  that  the  immigration  over- 
land fr(im  Canada  and  Mexico  is  not  included 
in  these  figures.  For  example,  in  the  censas  of 
I  poo  Canada  is  given  as  the  birthplace  of 
1.183,255  persons,  and  Mexico  as  loji^s.  An 
examination  of  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that 
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the  record  shows  several  well-defined  periods,  includiiw  the  Scandinavian,  has  greatly  dimiD< 
with  notable  fluctuations.  The  first  period  ex-  ished.  But  from  the  countries  of  southern  and 
tends  from  the  beginning  to  1826  inclusive,  when  eastern  Europe  have  come  nearly  as  many  immi- 
the  maximum  seems  to  have  been  about  10,000  grants  during  these  three  years  as  came  during 
(readied  in  1794,  1825,  and  1826),  The  second  the  entire  preceding  decade, 
period  extends  from  1827  to  tS^i,  when  the  In  1864  Congress  passed  the  first  immigration 
Tnaximum  is  ^j82,  the  average  being  more  than  ac^  which  was  designed  to  promote,  not  to  re- 
double that  01  the  first  period.  This  increase  is  strict,  immigration;  but  this  act  was  repealed 
perhaps  explained  by  the  enormous  influx  of  in  1868,  In  1882,  the  year  after  immigration 
Europeans  to  this  country  as  the  natural  result  reached  its  high-water  mark.  Congress  passed 
of  the  wretched  industrial  conditions  in  Europe  the  first  restrictive  act  barring  out  criminals,  in- 
during  the  time  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  sane,  paupers,  and  other  undesirable  classes.  In 
third  period  includes  the  decade  from  1832  to  1885  a  more  drastic  act  was  passed.  This  aa 
1842,  when  the  tide  of  immigration  is  trebled  or  did  not  operate  as  successfully  as  was  expected, 
quadrupled,  save  a  considerable  ebb  in  1838  due  for  while  it  was  aimed  at  strike-breakers  and 
to  the  panic  of  the  preceding  year.  After  this  persons  of  the  baser  sort,  it  has  also  militated 
period,  when  steamboat  navigation  and  railroads  against  the  better  classes  of  immigrants,  such  as 
began  to  render  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West  artists,  architects,  musicians,  and  even  clergymen, 
accessible,  such  abnormal  conditions  as  the  Irish  It  was  therefore  later  modified  and  in  i8gi  was 
famine  and  the  California  gold  discoveries  sent  extended  to  all  'assisted"  immigrants  and  to 
immigration  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  1854.  other  classes.  The  act  of  3  March  1903  is  more 
The  flood  of  immigration  that  swept  over  the  drastic  and  requires  a  preliminary  inspection  at 
country  during  these  years,  demoralizing  politics,  the  point  of  departure  and  gives  the  government 
trade  and  industries  of  all  sorts,  gave  rise  to  the  the  right  to  deport,  within  two  years  after  ar- 
anti-foreign  agitation ;  and  this  combined  with  rival,  any  immigrant  landed  in  violation  of  the 
the  business  depression  of  1857  and  the  Civil  act,  Edwin  W  Bowek 
War  which  followed  soon  after,  to  reduce  the  jy^partmont  of  Lati».  Randolph- Macon  College, 
number  of  immigrants  greatly.  However,  after  Ashtand  Va 
the  war  when  the  country  entered  upon  a  new 

«ra  of  industrial  enterprise  offering  an  almost  45.  United  States  ~  Suffrage  in  the.  Suffrage 
honndless  field  for  laborers,  the  tide  of  immigra*  means  participation  in  government  by  voting, 
tion  again  rose  rapidly  till  1873,  when,  under  the  There  are  two  theories  in  regard  to  suffrage: 
influence  of  the  panic  and  the  hard  times  that  (1)  That  it  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  State 
followed,  it  once  more  receded.  But,  with  the  to  individuals ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  natural,  inherent 
revival  of  business  in  1880,  foreigners  again  right  belonging  to  every  man.  The  farmer  is  the 
flocked  to  our  shores  in  larger  numbers  than  usually  accepted  theory;  the  latter,  the  outcome 
ever  before,  and  immigration  reached  a  high-  of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  l8th  cen- 
water  mark  (669431)  in  1881.  Since  that  year  tury,  is  to-day  generally  discredited.  Suffrage 
there  has  been  a  steady  stream  pouring  into  the  in  the  English  colonies  in  America  was  restricted 
country,  save  during  the  period  of  business  de-  as  in  England.  Virginia  began  in  1619  with 
pres'ion  from  1894  lo  1898!  In  iiiio  immigration  manhood  suffrage,  but  in  1655  and  1670  restrict- 
reached  the  unprecedented  figures  of  one  million,  ed  the  suffrage  to  "free-holders  and  house- 
Most  of  the  early  immigrants  came  from  holders.*  Similar  restrictions  existed  in  the 
Great  Britain,  a  fair  number  from  Germany,  but  other  Southern  colonies  and  in  the  middle  col- 
very  few  from  other  European  countries.  In  onies.  New  England,  notably  Masaehusetts  and 
1850  Great  Britain  furnished  about  60  per  cent  New  Haven,  had  strict  religious  tests.  Only 
•f  the  immigrants  and  Germany  584,000,  or  36  "freemen"  could  vote  and  only  members  in  good 
per  cent.  Thus  96  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  in  standing  of  some  Congregational  church  could 
1850  were  of  Teutonic  blood,  with  the  Anglo-  be  "freemen."  Consequently  the  majority  of  the 
Saxon  element  predominating.  The  proportion  male  inhabitants  were  excluded,  the  entire  list  of 
was  very  much  the  same  in  i86a  But  in  1870,  "freemen"  in  Massachusetts  between  1630  and 
while  the  totals  were  much  larger,  the  British  1691  numbering  only  about  a,ooo.  When  Eng- 
percentage  was  falling  and  that  of  the  other  land  secured  better  control  over  the  New  Eng- 
foreign  elements  was  increasing.  In  1880  the  land  colonies  the  suffrage  was  given  to  owners 
British  contingent,  including  the  Canadian,  of  estates  valued  at  £40  or  freeholds  worth  APs.  a 
though  larger  in  the  grand  total  than  before,  had  year.  During  the  i8th  century  the  freehold  test 
dropped  to  47.5  per  cent,  the  German  to  30,  but  became  general.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  in 
a  considerable  new  element  had  arrived  of  New  Erigiand,  Quakers,  were  generally  disfran- 
Bohemians,  Poles,  Scandinavians,  Italians,  and  chised.  There  was  also  a  moral  qualification  in 
Russians.  In  1890  the  British  contingent  had  New  England  — a  voter  must  be  "a  person  of 
fallen  to  29  per  cent,  or  2,700,000 ;  the  German  civil  conservation  and  quiet  and  peaceable  be- 
increased  to  33  per  cent,  or  3,000,000;  while  the  havior,"  not  "an  opposcr  of  the  good  and  whole- 
number  of  Poles,  Russians  and  Bohemians  in  some  laws  of  the  Colony.^  In  the  South,  no  con- 
the  country  amounted  to  450,000,  the  Italians  to  vict  could  vote.  Each  colony  had  its  own  nat- 
182,500  and  the  Scandinavians  to  933,00a  In  uralization  laws  until  Parliament  passed  a  uni- 
1900  the  Slav  elemen*-  had  reached  1,000,000,  or  form  law  (1746)  requiring  the  Protestant  faiUi 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  popu-  and  seven  years  of  residence.  The  suffrage  was 
lation  of  the  country,  the  Scandinavian  over  extended  very  slowly,  and  when  the  Union  was 
i,ooo,oc»,  the  French  including  French- Canadian  formed,  in  1787,  in  each  State  it  was  very  lim- 
Soaooo,  the  Italian  nearly  500,000,  the  Mexican  ited.  The  qualification  was  usually  a  freehold  of 
over  wofioo.  while  the  British  had  sunk  to  194  40*.  to  £3,  or  an  estate  worth  £20  to  £60.  or  own- 
and  the  German  to  14  per  cent.  Within  the  last  ership  of  a  certain  number  of  acres.  It  has  been 
three  years  (1907-10)  the  Teutonic  cleineni,  even  estimated  that  in  1787  there  were  in  America 
Vol.  21  —  22 
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15(yx>0  efectors  from  a  population  of  5,000,000  ta.xes  in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Florid^ 
which  a  hundred  years  later  would  have  fur-  Mississippi  and  Tennessee;  and  by  complexity  of 
nished  700,000  to  1.000,000  voters.  The  religious  election  laws  —  Australian  ballot  system,  rcgis- 
restriction  soon  disappeared, —  last  in  South  tration,  etc. —  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
Carolina  in  1797.  Under  the  Constitution  each  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  amounting  practical- 
State  regulated  its  own  citizenship.  The  in-  ly  to  an  educational  qualification.  About  1800 
ftuence  of  revolutionary  theories  upon  politics  began  a  movement  to  disfranchise  negroes  by 
had  much  to  do  with  broadening  the  suffrage.  In  changes  in  the  State  Constitutions.  Upon  re- 
New  England,  where  most  men  were  white,  the  admission  to  the  Union  (1868-70)  a  fundameo- 
'rigbts  of  man'  were  believed  in ;  in  the  Middle  tal  condition  imposed  was  that  their  consti- 
and  Southern  States,  where  blacks  were  numer-  tutions  should  never  be  revised  so  as  to 
ous,  the  rights  of  white  men  alone  were  reco^-  deprive  any  one  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  This 
nized.  The  new  Western  States  offered  citi-  condition  was  ignored  hy  the  Southern  States 
zenship  on  easy  terms,  thus  stimulating  the  and  the  amendments  were  evaded.  The  suffrage 
advance  of  democracy  in  the  older  States,  clauses  in  these  new  Southern  constitutions  are 
Rival  political  parties  wanted  more  votes,  alternative;  (1)  the  'understanding*  clause  te- 
and  all  white  men  were  gradually  enfran-  quires  the  voter  to  be  able  to  read  or  understand 
chised.  The  last  property  test  disajipeared  in  when  read  to  him  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
Louisiana'in  1845.  The  abolition  agitation  has-  tion;  (2)  the  "grandfather"  or  'old  soldier' 
tened  enfranchisement  of  all  whites  by  as-  clause  excuses  from  other  tests  those  who  have 
sorting  the  "rights  of  man.°  Before  the  Civil  served  in  any  war  and  their  descendants,  or 
War  only  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  re-  those  who  were  voters  before  I  Jan.  1867,  and 
stricted  white  suffrage.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  their  descendants;  (j)  a  clause  requiring  a  Ux- 
increase  of  foreigners  they  enacted  in  1854  and  paying  and  property  qualification  from  those  dis- 
1856  educational  qualifications  for  voters.  qualified  under  other  clauses;  (4)  the  'good 
Negro  Suffrage. —  The  extension  of  suffrage  character"  clause  requiring  the  voter  to  be  of 
to  negroes  was  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Prior  good  moral  character.  Mississiiipi  (1890)  in- 
to the  Revolution,  though  there  were  no  laws  vented  the  "understanding  clause,"  giving  it  to 
against  it,  it  is  not  known  that  any  negro  ever  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Virginia;  Louisi- 
voted  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  colonies,  ana  the  "grandfather"  or  "old  soldier"  clause 
but  a  few  free  negroes  voted  in  Maryland,  South  (1898)  giving  it  to  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Carolina,  and  probably  in  North  Carolina.  Be-  Virginia.  Alabama  (1901)  discovered  the  "good 
twcen  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  free  character"  qualification,  passing  it  on  to  Virginia. 
negroes  voted  in  several  States.  They  were  dis-  Practically  all  the  Southern  States  have  a  prop- 
franchised  in  New  Jersey,  1807;  Maryland,  1810;  erty  and  tax  paying  qualification  for  voters, 
Tennessee,  1834;  North  Carolina,  1835,  and  which,  with  the  educational  test,  will  by  1905 
Permsylvania,  1838.  The  elections  of  two  become  the  sole  qualifications.  The  evasive  pro- 
Tennessee  congressmen,  John  Bell  and  Cave  visions  are  temporary,  intended  only  to  disfran- 
Johnson,  were  decided  by  the  ballots  of  free  chisc  the  negroes,  while  including  the  whites, 
negroes.  The  agitation  of  abolition  societies  was  The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  remarkable,  dis- 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disfranchisement  of  franchising  in  each  State  that  has  restricted 
free  blacks.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  the  suffrage  from  30,000  to  60,000  whites  and 
Hampshire  and  New  York  alone  before  1861  did  practically  all  the  blacks.  The  tax  paying  re- 
not  disfranchise  them.  The  13th  Amendment  quirement  is  the  most  effeaive  in  excludmK  both 
(1865)  to  the  United  States  Constitution  merged  whites  and  blacks.  Regarding  the  conflict  of 
the  negroes  into  the  political  population  for  these  provisions  with  the  United  States  Consti- 
purposes  of  representation.  A  movement  in  the  tution  and  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
South  (1867)  to  give  the  negro  a  limited  suffrage  the  fundamental  restriction  imposed  upon  re- 
was  stopped  by  the  Reconstruction  Acts  (1867)  admission  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  is  the 
which  gave  theballotto  the  negroes  in  the  South,  duty  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  14th  and  15th 
though  as  late  as  1868  most  of  the  Northern  amendments,  which  probably  will  not  be  Jone, 
States  gave  them  no  political  privileges.  The  The  evil  results  from  negro  suffrage  during 
14th  Amendment  (1868)  while  disfranchising  the  Reconstruction  caused  Congress  to  hesitate  be- 
prominent  whites  of  the  South,  put  a  premium  fore  again  interfering  in  affairs  of  the  Southern 
on   the   enfranchisement    of    the   blacks    by    the  Slates, 

State  governments  hy  offering  increased  repre-  Suffrage  in  the  Territories.-^  In  the  Tcrri- 
sentation  in  Congress.  The  isth  Amendment  tories  suffrage  is  regulated  by  Congress,  which 
(1870)  provided  against  discrimination  on  ac-  may  delegate  its  authority  to  the  territorial  legis- 
cotmt  of  race  or  color  and  practically  resulted  lature.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  white  tax 
in  universal  manhood  suffrage.  The  amend-  payers  voted  from  1802  to  1853,  when  the 
ments  apply  to  the  whole  United  States.  Politi-  suffrage  was  extended  to  all  white  men,  and  in 
cal  corruptuin  and  misgovemment  followed  the  1867  to  white  and  black  males  excepting  Con- 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro,  and  from  1868  federates  and  Confederate  sympathizers.  Mis- 
to  1876  the  Southern  whites  were  engaged  in  government  and  corruption  followed  and  in  1878 
overturning  the  governments  ruled  by  the  all  voters  in  the  District  were  disfranchised  by 
negroes,  thus  beginning  a  thorough -going  reac-  Congress,  local  government  now  being  carried 
tion  against  negro  suffrage.  From  1876  to  1890,  on  hy  a  board  of  commissioners.  Alternate  ed- 
the  whites  dfevoted  themselves  to  destroying  in  ucational  or  property  qualifications  exist  in  Con- 
the  South  the  Repuhlican  party  organization  necticut  (1854)  1  Massachusetts  (1856)  ;  Wywn- 
which  controlled  the  negro  vote.  During  this  ing  (i88g>;  Maine  (1891),  and  Delawara 
period  the  negro  vote  was  restricted  by  centrali-  (1897).  The  United  States  confers  citizenship 
zation  of  the  administration  in  Louisiana  and  upon  the  alien  by  naturalization;  the  State  con- 
North  Carolina;  by  requiring  the  payment  of  fers  the  right  to  vote.    In  many  States  alieni 
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are   allowed   to   vote   after   they   have   declared  is  no  longer  true.     Free  trade  is   no  longer  an 

Ifaeir  intentioii  Co  become  citizens.     Indians  must  issue  in  American  politics.     The  qnestion,  so  far 

become    natnraUzed    before    voting.    Caiifornia  as  die  tariff  is  concerned,  being  rather  one  of 

allows  DO  Qiinese  to  vote.  high  or  low  duties,  the  former  being   for  the 

iVom*«  Suffrage. —  Women   voted   in    New  avowed   purpose   of  protection,    and    the  latter 

jersey    in    1776-18C7.    The    renewed    agitation  carrying  what  is  termed  incidental  protection. 

(1830-67)  in  regard  to  "natural  rights'  causeda  Jf  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to  define  the  tarifl 

demand  that  women  be  allowed  to  vote.    In  1848,  position  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 

the  first  woman's  suffrage  convention  demanded  United  States  it  must  be  along  these  lines.     The 

the  ballot,  basing  their  claims  on  the  prinei^es  of  need  for  money,  occasioned  by  the  expense  of 

£e  Declaration  of  Independence.     In  1B66,  die  war,   has   generally   been   met .  not .  only   by   an 

St  petition   for   woman   suffrage   was   sent  to  increase  in  internal  taxation,  but  by  an  increase 

Congress.     In  1868,  the  New  England  Woman's  in  import  duties.     This  was  particularly  notable 

Suffrage  Association  was  formed,  and  in  many  after  the  War  of  1814,  and  the  Civil  War  of 

States  the  political  parties  favored  riie  move-  i86i.    Duties  imposed  by  reason  of  war  necessir 

mcnt.    In  1869,  Wyoming  Territory  enfranchised  ties  have  seldom  been  reduced  subsequently  to 

women,  Utah  in  1870,  Colorado  in  1876,  Wash-  previous    levels,    hence    temporary    needs    have    ■ 

ington  in   1883,  and   Idaho  in   1896,     In   iSSs  aided  materially  in  building  up  the  high  level  of 

women  in  Utah  Territory  were  disfranchised  by  protection  now  generally  accepted  as  the  fiscal 

the  Edmunds  law,  but  in  1890  the  State  of  Utah  policy  of  the  United  States, 

again  gave  them  the  ballot.    At  present  they  en-  From  1789  to  the  present  day  there  have  been 

icy  eq^iial   suffrage  with    men   m    four   States,  nearly  200  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  Congress 

Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  in  affecting  import    duties.    A    large  majority   of 

18  States  of  the  North  and  West  women  vote  these  have  been  of  minor  importance,  or  merely 

in  school  elections.    In  two  States,  Montana  and  amendatory  to  laws  which  were  retained  almost 

Iowa,  women  taxpayers  may  vote  upon  issuing  intact.    The    necessity    for    providing    national 

municipal    bonds.    In    Louisiana    womm    tax-  revenue   was    the   first   consideration    with  <  the 

(layers     may     vote     upon     questions     relating  American   Congress.    That  body  met  6   April 

to  public  expenditure.    It  is  said  that  women  1789,  and  two  days  later  the  House  of  Represent- 

njually   vote    the    Republican   ticket.    Consult;  atives  resolved  itself  into  a   committee  of  the 

Bishop,  'History  of  Elections'  (1893);  Thoipe,  wliote  on  the  state   of  the  union.    Within  70 

'Constitutional   History  of   the  American   Peo-  hours  of  the  opening  of  the  organization,  James 

pie*   (1898)  ;  Thorpe,   'Constitutional  Hiatoryof  Madison  introduced  the  subject  of  the  tariff  as 

the    United    States'  '(1901)  ;    Cleveland,     'The  one  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  greatest 

Growth  of  I>eniocracy'    (1898);  Bryce,   'Amer-  magnitude,  and  one  requiring  the  first  attention 

ican    Commonwealth'     (1897);    Hartj     'Actual  of   the    legislative   body.     He   said:    "The   defi- 

Government  as  Applied  under  Amrican  Condi-  ciency  in  our  treasury  has  been  too  notorious  to 

tions'   (1903)-               Walter  L  Fleming  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  animadvert  upon 

Professor    of    History,    Universily    of    West  ^^}    subject.    Let    us    content    ourselves    with 

Vireinia  endeavormg  to   remedy   the  evil.    To  do   this 
a  national  revenue  must  be  obtained,  but  the  ■ 

4fi.  United  Stntes  —  History  of  the  Tariff,  system  must  be  such  a  one  that,  while  it  se- 

Almost  from  the  organization  of  the  government  cures  the  object  of  revenue,  it  shall  not  be  op- 

of  the  United  States,  duties  upon  articles  im-  pressive  to  our  constituents.    Happy  it  is  for 

ported  into  the  country  have  been  a  part  of  the  ns  that  such  a  system  is  within  our  power,  for 

fiscal  system.    These  duties  have  nearly  always  I  apprehend  that  both  these  objects  may  be  ob- 

carried  with  them  more  or  less  of  a  protective  tained  from  an  impost  on  articles  inqwrted  into 

influence,  although  at  times  not  imposed  for  that  the  United  Stales.* 

reason,  and  at  other  times  oiacted  by  adminis-  On  closing  his  speech  Mr.  Madison  offered 

trations    avowedly    opposed    to    the    protection  a  resolution,  dedarina  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 

principle.    Before   iii6,  and  between  1846  and  committee  that  specific  duties  should  be  levied 

i860,   were   the  nearest   approaches  to  a  free  on    spirituous    liquors,    molasses,    wines,    teas, 

trade  basis  for  foreign  commerce,  especially  in  sugars,  pepper,   cocoa   and    spices,  and   an   ad 

the  earlier  period.    At  no  time,  however,  has  valorem  duty  on  all  other  articles;  and  also  a 

such  foreign  trade  really  approximated  a  genuine  tonnage  duty  on  American  vessels  in  which  mer- 

free  trade  basis,  and  the  term  as  used  in  coimec-  chandise   was   imported,   and   a   higher   rate   on 

tion  with  American  commerce  is  more  or  less  foreign  vessels.    The  following  day  the  subject 

misleading.  was  again  taken  up,  and  ocHitinued  to  be  the 

At  such  times  as  the  so-called  free  traders  all  absorbing  topic  of  debate  from  the  date  Mr. 

have  come  into  political  power  they  have  failed  Madison  introduced  his  resolution  until  17  May 

to  enact  laws  which  earned  into  full  effect  rad-  following,  when  the  House  agreed  upon  a  bill 

ical    free    trade   theories.    Beginning  with    the  and  ordered  it  sent  to  the  Senate.    The  Senate 

tariff  for  revenue,  and  without  much  thought  of  took  up  the  hill  on  the  i8th,  and  it  was  under 

protective  influence,  the  system  soon  developed  consideration  until  June  11,  when  it  was  con- 

into  a  combination  of  revenue  and  protection,  curred  in  with  sundry  amendments.    The  House 

The  revenue  feature  has  been  given  die  most  refused  to  concur  and  asked  for  a  conference. 

prominence  when  the  free  trade  party  has  come  The  conference  committee  effected  a  compro- 

mto  power,  and  the  protection  feature  has  been  mise,  which   resulted  in  a  lowering  of  some  of 

brought  to  the  front  in  turn  whenever  its  ad-  the  prc^osed  duties. 

herents  hare  secured  control  of  the  legislative  The  bill  thus  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of 

machinery.  Congress  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the 

Whereas  in  the  past  there  have  been  sharp  President  4  July  1789,  and  thus  was  completed 

tlividing  lines   between   political  parties   rcpre-  the  first  act  in  the  building  up  of  the  present 

Kntmg  the  free  trade  and  protection  idea,  this  uriff  system  of  the  United  States.    Tb$  systcn 
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as  it  stands  to-day,  in  the  duties  imposed  and  made  their  infinence  ielt  upon  ^bUc  opiniotL 
in  the  machinery  of  its  application,  is  the  out-  and  consequently  in  legislation.  The  record  ot 
growth  of  a  century  of  experiment  and  experi-  Congressional  action  shows  considerable  vacit- 
ence,  and  the  advent  into  power  of  the  most  lation,  though  at  no  time  was  the  protection 
extreme  low  tariff  party  would  do  little  more  principle  in  danger  of  being  abandoned.-  It  had 
than  lower  some  of  the  rates  without  disturbing  apparently  become  accepted  as  a  basis  for  the 
to  any  great  extent  the  complex  organization  fiscal  system  of  the  new  country. 
provided  for  itie  administration  of  the  customs  Low  tariffs  were  succeeded  by  b^h  tariffs, 
houses.  The  tariff  systems  of  nearly  all  pro-  which  in  turn  yielded  to  the  agitation  of  the 
tection  countries  are  now  modeled  after  that  moment  and  were  followed  by  lower  rates.  It 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  the  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  territorial 
policy  of  the  latter  country  upon  international  development  of  the  United  States  took  place, 
commerce  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  practically  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  settle- 
establish  all  existing  channels  of  trade  of  any  ment  of  vast  areas  of  western  lands,  and  the 
great  importance.  coming  of  nearly  all  the  new  wealth  of  the  coun- 

Germany    became    a    protection   country    by  try  from  the  soil,  obscured  to  a  greater  or  less 

■    virtue   of  following  the  example  of  the  United  degree   the   real   effects   of   any   changes   which 

States  at  a  time  when  German  industrial  affairs  were  made  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country. 

were  faced  with  a  crisis.    The  only  great  nation  The  law  of  1832  was  distinctly  a  protective  mea- 

in   the  world  which  in   1904  still  stood  for  an  sure,  carrying  high  duties  on  cotton,  woolen  and 

ostensibly   free  trade  basis  in  its   foreign  com-  iron  imports,  the  principal  articles  concerned  in 

merce  was  the  United  Kiogdom,  and  that  coun-  any  tariff  ledslation. 

try.  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  severe  industrial  What  is  known  as  the  compromise  act  was 

depression,   began   to   doubt  the   wisdom  of   its  passed  in  1832,  this  being  an  agreemenl  between 

fiscal  policy.    This  doubt  obtained  such  strong  Clay  and  Calhoun,  the  leaders  of  the  protection 

hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  British  people  that  and  low  tariff  parties,  respectively.    That  law, 

a  movement  for  the  protection  of  British  pro-  while  retaining  a  large  element  of  protection, 

ducers  gained  sufficient  headway  to  warrant  the  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  upon 

prediction    that    within    a    reasonable    time    the  a  sliding  scale.     In  1842  a  tariff  law  was  passed 

example  of  the  United  States  will  also  be  fol-  by  the  Whigs  as  a  party  measure.    This  law 

lowed  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  carried  high  duties  atui  was  avowedly  protective 

adopting  a  system  of  moderate  import  duties.  in  its  purpose.     It  remained  in   force  but   four 

The  tariff  legislation  of  the  American  Con-  years  and  was  followed  by  the  tariff  law  of 
gress  may  be  grouped  in  a  general  way  into  a  1846  enacted  by  the  Demotrats  and  based  upon 
number  of  epochs.  The  first  may  be  said  to  the  Treasury  report  made  by  Secretary  Walker 
extend  from  1789  to  1816;  the  second,  from  1816  in  1845.  Secretary  Walker  was  allegedly  in 
to  1832;  the  third,  from  1832  to  1846;  the  fourth,  favor  of  free. trade,  and  his  bill  was  referred  to 
from  1846  to  j86o;  and  the  last,  from  i860  to  the  as  a  free  trade  measure.  Notwithstanding  this, 
present  time  (IQ04)-  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the  import  duties  were  placed  as  high 
whether  there  was  any  element  of  protection  in-  as  100  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  duty  was  re- 
tended  in  the  law  of  1789.  Whether  there  was  lained  upon  nearly  all  of  the  principal  articles 
or  not,  the  operations  of  that  law  resulted  in  the  of  trade  which  had  been  in  cotitro*etsy  for  the 

Kssage  of  a  tariff  law  in  1816,  in  which  is  ran-  50  years  preceding, 
died  a  distinctly  protective  policy.  The  duties  The  act  of  1846  remaiaed  in  effect  for  It 
imposed  by  the  law  of  1816  are  lower  than  those  years,  and  in  1857  a  still  further  reduction  of 
which  would  new  be  considered  as  purely  of  a  duties  was  made.  This  law  was  passed  without 
revenue  character.  The  highest  rate  imposed  by  perceptible  opposition  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
that  law  was  20  per  cent.  This  was  an  increase  revenue  of  the  country  was  very  large,  and  the 
over  the  rates  established  by  previous  acts,  and  treasury  enjoyed  a  surplus  of  funds  evidently 
was  brought  about  more  by  the  need  for  money  calling  for  a  redaction  in  naticmal  income.  The 
to  pay  the  interest  charged  on  the  war  debt  than  average  duty  on  the  articles  which  were  pro- 
by  a  popular  demand  for  more  protection.  The  tected  was  reduced  from  30  to  34  per  cent,  but 
law  carried  with  it,  however,  sufficient  protec-  the  reducticKi  was  not  so  large  as  appeared  upon 
tion  to  illustrate  the  principle  and  demonstrate  the  face  of  the  law.  for  cotton  manufactures, 
its  possible  benefits  to  struggling  industries,  which  in  the  act  of  1^46  were  included  in  a 
Popular  sentiment  became  aroused  in  protection  schedule  which  only  paid  aj  per  cent,  were  trans- 
directions,  and  here  may  be  said  to  have  begun  ferred  to  the  schedule  which  had  previously  paid 
the  first  general  movement  in  favor  of  a  pro-  30  per  cent;  hence  a  reduction  of  onljr  one  per 
tection  policy  not  only  for  revenue  purposes  but  cent  was  made  in  the  import  duty  paid  by  this 
to  secure  immunity  for  home  industry  and  labor  important  class  of  competitive  goods. 
against  foreign  competition.  The  law  of  1857  only  remained  in  force  four 
The  tariff  law  of  1824  was  the  outcome  of  a  years,  for  in  1861  came  a  revolution  in  the  affairs 
protection  campaign,  and  in  i8s7  the  duties  were  of  the  country  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War. 
still  further  increased  on  woolens,  aruiind  which  In  the  30  years  preceding  therefore,  the  cx>untrT 
class  of  manufactures  most  of  the  agitation  for  had  conducted  its  fiscal  affairs  upon  a  vailing 
protection  had  arisen.  A  still  stronger  element  basis.  Beginning  with  a  comparatively  nigh 
of  protection  was  contained  in  the  law  of  1832  protection  policy  in  1832,  duties  were  gradually 
and  protection  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  in  reduced  until  J843  when,  for  a  very  brief  period, 
that  and  previous  acts  for  a  period  of  about  20  the  country  approached  closely  to  a  free  trade 
years.  The  duties  imposed  during  that  period,  basis.  From  1842  to  1846  protection  again  pre- 
however,  would  not  be  regarded,  in  most  in-  vailed.  In  1846  free  trade,  as  it  was  called, 
stances,  as  high  compared  with  the  duties  now  controlled  the  situation,  thou^  it  would  be 
collected  on  certain  schedules.  Between  1833  fairer  to  call  it  moderate  protection,  as  the  im- 
mti  i860  protection  and  free  trade  alternately  port  duties  exacted  were  not  inconsiderable.    la 
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1^7  the  protection  given  to  domestic  products  American  industry  the  fullest  measure  of  protec- 
waB  still  further  moderated  and  this  law  re-  ticn  which  Congress  would  allow.  The  average 
mained  in  force  until  the  tariff  legislation  of  rate  of  duty  under  the  law  of  t863  had  been  37.3 
1861.  In  that  year  was  enacted  what  was  tbetj  per  cent,  and  under  the  law  of  1864  the  averaRC 
and  for  some  years  afterward  referred  to  as  rate  was  raised  to  47.8  per  cent.  When  the 
the  "war  tariff,*  though  it  was  long  ago  ac-  MoiriU  acts  were  passed,  it  was  not  believed 
cepled  as  expressing  the  permanent  policy  of  that  they  represented  a  policy  of  high  protec- 
the  United  States  so  long  as  the  protection  or  lion  which  was  to  be  permanent.  They  were 
Republican  party  should  control  the  legislation  then  regarded  merely  as  necessary  revenue  pro- 
of the  country.  ducing  measures  so  constructed  as  to  anortt 
Before  the  Civil  War  a  system  of  duties  had  protection  to  American  industries  while  fur- 
been  imposed  which  were  very  moderate  com-  nishing  this  revenue. 

pared   to  those   the   American   people   are   now  Immediately  following  the  war,  all  branches 

accustomed  to.    For  a  number  of  years  immedi-  of  the  fiscal  policy  received  immediate  attention 

ately  preceding  the  war  the  tariff  was  arranged  except  that  dealing  with  the  import  duties.    The 

upon  a  basis  as  closely  approaching  free  trade  schedules  established  during  the  war  remained 

as  the  economics  of  the  country  seemed  to  war-  in  force  until  the  next  general  revision  of  the 

rant.    The  Democrats,  however,  did  not  follow  tariff  is  1883,  and  by  that  time  they  had  ceased 

free   trade   principles   in   the   framing   of   these  to  be  regarded  aa  war  measures  by  the  people, 

laws,  for  many  non-protective  articles,  such  as  and  had  been  adopted  as  a  recognized  part  of 

tea  and  coffee,  which  might  have  been  used  to  the-  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States  when  in  its 

froduce  revenue  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  normal  conditior:.  The  financial  stress  of  the 
ron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  goods.  Civil  War  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  re- 
wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  carried  an  im-  suited  in  the  present  high  protection  policy  of 
port  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  duties  were  also  the  United  States.  The  tremendous  growth 
levied  against  steel,  copper,  lead  and  other  of  manufactures  and  the  generally  favorable 
articles  of  more  or  less  Competitive  nature.  In  operations  of  the  law  of  1864  produced  an  ira- 
the  law  of  r8s7  the  highest  protective  duty  was  pression  throughout  the  country  that  high  pro- 
24  per  cent.  Nearly  all  raw  materials  were  ad-  tection  was  beneticjal,  and  the  people  accepted  it 
mitted  free,  and  the  duties  on  all  manufactured  willingly.  In  fact,  m  a  number  of  instances 
articles  were  established  at  the  lowest  level  import  duties  have  since  been  raised  above  those 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the  imposed  by  what  is  known  as  the  'war  tariff* 
century.  This  is  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
The  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country  wool  schedule,  one  of  the  most  complicated  in 
in  die  matter  of  import  duties  came  in  i860,  the  tariff  system.  These  increases  were  made 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  that  and  the  preceding  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1867,  and  the  main  features 
year  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  what  of  this  bill  were  retained  in  the  acts  of  1883  and  ■ 
IS  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  of  1861.  iggo,  and  after  the  brief  period  of  lower  tariff 
It  was  not  until  the  next  session,  that  of  1860-1,  brought  about  by  the  Democratic  measure  of 
that  this  act  received  the  assent  of  the  Senate  1894  were  readopted  in  the  measure  of  1897,  the 
and  became  a  law.  This  tariff  le^slation  one  now  in  force  (1904).  In  1883,  a  commis- 
origihated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be-  sion  was  created  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
fore  a  time  when  it  could  be  charged  with  beii«  tariff,  and  the  bill  of  the  following  year  was 
a  war  measure.  In  fact,  its  promoters  declared  based  upon  the  report  of  this  commission.  The 
it  to  be  their  intention  merely  to  restore  the  rate  wool  and  iron  schedules,  around  which  all  tariff 
of  duties  which  had  prevailed  in  1846.  The  most  agitation  has  gathered  since  the  beginning,  re- 
important  change  made  in  this  bill  was  the  ceived  the  most  benefit  from  this  law.  There 
substitution  in  many  instances  of  specific  for  were  some  slight  reductions  on  raw  materials. 
ad  valorem  duties,  a  change  which  ^erally  No  consistent  policy  was  evident  in  the  fiam- 
results  in  a  higher  rate  of  impost  The  iron  and  ing  of  the  law  of  1883,  it  apparently  having  been 
wool  manufacturers  benefited  greatly  by  the  a  measure  controlled  by  (he  high  protectionists, 
passage  of  this  law  for  it  carried  with  it  notable  who  were  then  animated  by  a  desire  to  meet  in 
increase  of  protection  for  their  output  This  tome  degree  the  wishes  of  those  favoring  a  more 
measure  had  hardier  become  a  law  when  the  Civil  moderate  tariff.  It  was  not  until  seven  years 
War  began,  and  immediately  the  attention  of  later,  or  1890,  that  another  genera!  revision  of 
Congress  was  centred  upon  the  raising  of  addi-  the  tariff  was  undertaken.  A  number  of  mea- 
tional  revenue.  sures  were  proposed  in  the  meantime,  but  did 
For  the  four  years  following  no  extra  or  not  receive  much  encouragement.  It  was  in  this 
regular  session  01  Congress  was  held  without  period  that  Mr.  Morrison  of  Illinois,  originated 
many  increases  being  made  in  the  duties  upon  his  •horizontal*  reductioii  bills,  all  of  which  met 
imports.  The  tariff  act  of  14  July  1862  in-  with  defeat,  being  opposed  by  the  members  of 
creased  the  duties  all  along  the  line,  for  the  his  own,  the  E^mocratic,  party,  as  well  as 
avowed  purpose  of  outsetting  the  internal  taxa-  by  the  Republicans.  The  tariff  question  came  to 
tion  upon  industry  made  necessary  by  war  er-  the  front  again  with  the  Congressional  session 
penses.  The  protection  idea,  however,  con-  of  1887-8.  President  Cleveland's  message  in  the 
trolled  largely  in  raising  the  schedules  as  set  fall  of  18B7  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
forth  in  this  measure,  and  American  manufac-  tariff,  and  he  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of 
torers  then  received  the  highest  degree  of  pro-  general  reduction  and  in  favor  of  free  raw  ma- 
tection  yet  afforded  them.    In  1864  the  import  terials. 

duties   were   again   increased.    This   was   done         The  so-called  Mills  bill,  expressing  the  ideas 

primarily,  as  before,  to  increase  the  revenue  of  of  President  Qeveland  and  his  followers,  was 

the  government,  but  as  the  men  who  framed  and  passed  by  a  Democratic  House,  but  failed  to  be- 

managed  the  bill  were  high  protectionists,  the  come  a  law  through  the  Senate  being  Repnb- 

law  as  enacted  reflects  their  intention  to  give  lican.    A  hill  originating  in  the  Senate  proposed 
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•till  further  increases  of  iMx>tective  duties  and  the  bl«ck  yeare  of  i893-^5-€  w^e  due  almoit 

the  campaign  of  1888  was  conducted  on  the  tariff  entirely  to  the  enactment  of  a  low  tariff  bill  by 

issue.    The    Republicans   were  triumphant   and  the  Democrats  in  1894,  and  the  Republican  party 

interpreted  the  result  at  the  polls  to  be  a  verdict  met   with   every   encouragement  to   reassert  the 

in  favor  of  protection.    This  election  resulted  in  protection  principles  of  the  McKinley  Act  and 

the  final  enactment  in  October  1890,  of  what  has  raise  the  import  duties  once  more  to  rates  ap- 

been   popularly    known   as   the   McKinley    Bill,  proximating  at  least  those  which  had  prevailed 

(See  McKiNLKY  Act,)     As  usual  the  contro-  before    the   panic.    President    McKinley   called 

versy  raged  fiercest  over  the  woolen  schedules,  Congress  together  in  extra  session  in   1897  for 

and  no  tariff  has  been  more  fully  debated,  or  to  the  sole  expressed  purpose  of  treating  of  tariff 

such  wearisome  length,  as  this  bill  which  finally  and  revenue.    The  campaign  of  1896  had  been 

became  a  law.  carried  on  with  the  currency  as  the  sole  issue. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  McKin-  but  the  first  act  of  the  new  Congress  was  one 

ley   Bill,  the  Democrats   were   successful   at  the  affectin|!  the  tariff. 

polls.    In  the  fall  of  1890  Democratic  majorities  A  bill  had  beoi  prepared  unofficially  before 

were  returned  in  the  Congressional  elections,  and  "^^   House   was   organwed,   and   the   third   day 

in   1892   President  Cleveland  was  again  elected,  ""^r  the  session  began  witnessed  the  introduc- 

after  making  a  compaign  in  which  little  was  t'"^  o'  "  measure  known  as  the  Dingjey  Bdl, 

talked  of  except  the  tariff.    In  the  period  immedl-  "hich  stands  without  material  modification  as 

ately  following,  the  tariff  question  was  obscured,  ^^^  '^w  °{ ^9a\.    The  bill  was  passed  within  two 

however,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  currency  *«lff  ^^  "'*°"^  ^"'X  ™"=^  consideration  by 

issue,  and  in    1893  severe   financial  depression  *^*  "°»^  "  *  ""j?'*'  '*«  <»nim.ttee  plan  being 

throughout  the  country  centred  public  attention  ""^P'^d    ^tire.    Its   passage    was   effected   by 

almost  exclusively  upon  the  currency  issue.    The  ""'^^^  ?^^  ^^"'  f  "l""^"  "'^  '""=  ,'■"'?'«' 

Democrats  had  a  vety  small  majority  in  the  of  Speaker  Reed.    In  the  Senate,  as  usual,  there 

Senate,   and   many    Democratic   senators   hailed  *V,«  T  '**''^^-  ,i^*■'."  '"^"""E  ,■"  ^?.«  =°™: 

from   States  which  benefited  materially  by  pro-  ^^^J°l*  ""  a '\i'  "^k"^.    fi^=n      .^li^'^.h^ 

t-^fjnr,      A    T\.™n«.-.t;^    T^,-,.,^    inu..,.i..r>  <->..  amendments.     As    the    bill   finally   passed   the 

in  «  ;.i,^.,w      f.  rLJi^  t^  .L»  H«^w  *^  Senate  it  contained  neariy  900  amen<£nents,  but 

nl^Lw*^?*,,      Ti,fr^™„Vi  *^,   ^^fi.rf^  foUow«^d   the   report   of  the   House  committee 

PJ^  n  !^  A^^il™  RilT    Owtc  tn^.  ll^  ■■»'»'"  than  that™  the  committee  of  the  Senate. 

'r^bP-    '"\%'    rSf  "S  U^Xlh'ra.^fThfdS^S'wool  were  re. 

affected,  by  the  measure,  it  was  radically  amended  j„„j                     ^j^^^^  1      ,  ^j,^  „„  ^^f^^ 

tefore  It  stc»d  any  chance  of  enactment.    The  ^^  j^^  ^„  ^^-^^^  ^^^  re-imposed,  cotton  manu- 

House  was  forced  to  accept  the  Senate  amend-  f^mres  did  not  receive  Quite  as  high  a  degree 

.raents  and  the  bill  as  thus  shaped  became  a  tariff  ^  protection  as  in  the  iJcKinley  bSi,  but  silks 

Uw  of  i8<it     It  went  into  effect  28  August,  and  ^nd  linens  secured  the  maximui  of  protection. 

President   Oevcland    expressed   his   displeasure  ^^  attention  was  paid  to  the  agricultural  in- 

and  disapproval  by  permitting  the  bill  to  become  i^rtats  in  a  duly  cm  flax  and  lower  duties  were 

*  ^  ^.'.'J?,''"'  h.s  signature,                   '     ■    ^u  impoBcd  on  imported  goods  consumed  in  the 

The  Wilson  Bill  was  a  radicaL  change  in  the  „„j^  ^[  ^icuUure  than  were  common  to  the 

long  existing  tariff  policyof  the  VnSted  Slates.  Ia,w  of  1890.    The  duties  on  the  iron  and  steel 

Free  wool  was  its  most  important  feature  and  schedules  were  not  increased  in  proportion,  for 

was  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  the  wisdom  of  tree  ,hege  industries  had  remained  prosperous  under 

raw  material.    There  were  also  marked  reduc-  ]o„„  ^^iffs,  and  popular  sentiment  was  already 

tions  m  the  schedule  imposed  on  manufactures  forming   in   opposition   to   high  protection   for    * 

of  wool.    The  iron  and  steel  industries  also  sufT  artidea   contrfilled   by    industrial,  combinations. 

fered  a  marked  reduction  in  the  duties  en  com-  j^  (j,e  Dingley  Law  were  revived  the  provisions 

,  petitive  products.     By  the  time  the  Wilson  Bill  ^f  the   McKinley  Law  providing  for  reciprocity 

went  into  effect  the  country  was  in  most   des-  ,  \„  foreign  trade,  but  a  time  limit  of  two  years 

perate  financial  straits ;  crops  were  bad.  and  the  „as  placed  upon  the  operation  of  this  clause,  and 

mining  industry  of  the  west  was  at  a  low  ebb.  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  such 

.Disaster   was   general   throughout  the   western  reciprocity  treaties  as  were  subsequently  nego- 

Sutes,   many    causes    serving_  to    emphasize    it.  tinted  by  the  SUte  Department  no  results  were 

Owmg  to  this  combination,  it  is  difficult  to  justly  achieved  thereby. 

estimate  the  economic  effects  of  the  changes  in  The  enactment  of -the  tariff  law  of  1897  was 

the  tariff,  but  the   general   impression  created  the  result  of  a  well-defined  determination  on  the 

upon  the  country  was  unfavorable  to  the  mea-  part  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  to 

sure,  and  reflected  severely  upon  the  economic  maintain  the  system  of  protection  which  had  so 

theories  advanced  by  the  Democrats.  long  been  in  force  and  under  which  the  indus- 

The  presidential  campaign  of  i8g6  was  fought  tries  of  the  country   had  apparently  benefited 

upon  the  currency  issue  purely  and  simply,  tor  most    materially.     That    the    American    people 

the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  advanced  as  the  were   satisfied   with   the   action   of   Congress   in    . 

only  question  before  the  people,  and  advocated  re-establishing   protection    at    a   high    mark    is 

as   a   remedy   for  all   the   ills   under   which   the  shown  by  the  return  of  the  subsequent  national 

country  was  then  laboring.    Discussion  of  the  election  in  1900,  when  ibe  Republican  Party  was 

tariff     was     thus     practically     eliminated     from  again  decisively  triumphant  in  its  appeal  to  the 

the  controversy,  and  the  Republican  party,  stend-  voters.    It  is  true  that  the  mwiey  question  was 

ing  as  it  did  for  the  gold  standard,  won  an  over-  again  to  the  front  in   ipoo.  but  with  far  less 

whelming  victory  otl  that  issue  alone  and  came  virulence    than    in     1896.    General    conditions 

back  into  power.    The  people  accepted  the  argu-  throughout  the  country  in   1900  were  moK  ex- 

ment  of  the  high  protectionists  to  the  effect  that  cellent.  with  every  prospect  for  a  C" "^ — '- — 
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of  the  same.  The  contrast  of  these  years  of 
plenl}-  to  the  lean  years  when  the  Wilson  Bill 
was  ID  force  could  not  fai!  to  appeal  not  only 
to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  pockets  of  the 
electorate,  and    whether    the  deductions    as  to 

dered  that  the  average  voter  accepted  apparent 
results  without  questioning  too  closely  the  rea- 
sons why. 

Since  1897  the  United  States  lias  come  into 
possession  of  important  areas  of  new  territory 
which  are  considered  by  the  people  as  entitled 
(o  the  full  benefits  of  American  protection  and 
tree  intercourse  with  the  government  country. 
Industrial  and  other  interests  favoring  a  nar- 
rower economic  policy  have  long  prevented  the 
enactment  of  laws  giving  unrestricted  trade 
privileges  to  the  Philippines. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  along 
these  lines,  however,  as  commerce  is  now  en- 
tirely nnrestricted  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  material  reductions  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  duties  assessed 
against  Philippine  products.  Concessions  have 
been  made  to  American  territory  and  Cuba,  which 
provides  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Cuban 
products  entering  the  United  States,  this  reduc- 
tion being  given  in  consideration  for  reductions 
of  equal  value  allowed  by  Cuba  upcin  goods  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  This  legislation 
m  favor  of  Cuba  eaii;iot  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression upon  the  tariff  question,  for  it  was  dic- 
tated more  by  the  peculiar  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  the  understood  pledge  made 
by  the  United  States  in  1898  to  the  effect  that 
when  Cuba  should  have  secured  her  independ- 
ence, the  United  States  would  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  rehabilitate  the  distressed  industries  of 
that  island. 

A  large  number  of  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  negotiated  with  foreign  countries  by  the 
State  Department  since  l8g8,  though  some  of 
these  have  failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  treaty-ma- 
king power  to  bring  about  any  increase  or  re- 
duction in  the  national  income  by  changing  the 
rate  of  import  duty  is  moot.  A  number  of 
the  best  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  hold  that  without 
direct  authority  from  Congress  this  can  not  be 
done.  The  reciprocity  clause  of  the  I>ing1ey 
haw  having  had  a  two  years'  limitation  placed 
upon  it,  the  position  was  long  taken  that  no 
authority  existed  for  any  reciprocity  agree- 
ment unless  enacted  into  law  by  Congress. 

The  industrial  growth  of  the  United  States 
since  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  Law 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Econ- 
omists differ  as  to  the  causes  of  this  growth, 
and  attach  varying  degrees  of  importance  to 
the  fiscal  policy  under  which  it  has  appeared. 
Hi^h  protectionists  ascribe  the  increase  of 
national  wealth  to  a  protection  policy.  Oth- 
ers, while  admitting  that  protection  has  built 
up  many  industries,  assert  that  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  is  solely  responsible  for  the  a^jegation 
of  wealth  presented  throURh  the  operations  of 
industry  in  the  past  20  years.  In  fact  those  who 
oppose  high  protection  attribute  manv  evils  inci- 
dent to  industrial  control  and  monopoly  to  the 
immunity  from  foreign  competition  affordtd  by 
prohibitive  tariffs. 

Since   1904  there  has  been  a  general   senti- 


ment throughout  the  United  States  in  favor  of  a 
more  or  less  radical  revision  of  the  tariff.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
trj'  dread,  however,  the  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion incident  to  a  tariff  revision,  ofttimes  pre- 
ferring to  labor  under  an  unscientific  system  of 
import  duties  rather  than  to  risk  the  disturbance 
of  a  change  and  the  evils  which  are  possible  in 
a  new  measure  dictated  more  or  less  by  political 
rather  than  by  industrial  considerations. 

One  of  the  difficulties  usually  confronting  the 
framers  of  a  tariff  measure  for  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  vast  size  of  the  territory 
involved  and  the  conflict  ot  localized  industries. 
The  shoemakers  of  Massachusetts  want  hides 
placed  upon  the  free  list,  but  the  Texas  cattle 
man.  Democrat  as  he  may  be,  is  in  favor  of 
protection  for  one  of  his  chief  products.  Hence 
It  is  that  party  lines  are  not  now  sharply  drawn 
upon  the  tariff  issue.  There  are  few  if  any  free 
trade  members  of  Congress.  The  Democrats  as 
a  body  are  nothinc  more  or  less  than  moderate 
protectionists,  ana  in  their  beliefs  are  not  far 
removed  from  many  of  their  Republican  fellow 
members,  who  are  almost  ecjoally  opposed  to 
the  extreme  high  protection  ideas  which  con- 
trolled the  Republican  party  in  the  campaign  of 

i8sa 

Recently  the  sentiment  for  tariff  revision 
has  grown  so  strong  that  the  Republican  party 
—first  under  Roosevelt's  and  then  under  Tafts 
administration — earnestly  considered  a  change  in 
(he  old  Dingley  tariff.  Indeed,  the  Republican 
national  platform  of  1908  promised  so  much, 
and  a  special  session  of  Congress  was  to  be 
called  for  this  purpose  immediately  after  Pres- 
ident Taffs  inauguration. 
.  As  soon  as  Congress  convened  in  special 
session  in  igoQ  the  work  of  revision  was  begun. 
Mr.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (which  had  done  some' preliminary 
work  on  tariff  revision  at  the  close  of  1908)  re- 
ported a  new  bill  which  after  prolonged  debate 
and  considerable  modifications,  .was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  9th  of  April. 

This  bill,  however,  seemed  to  make  too  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  existing  tariff  schedules  to 
suit  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party.  There- 
fore, on  12  April,  a  milder  bill  was  substituted. 
This  was  known  as  the  Aldrich  bill,  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  former,  known  as  the  I^yne  measure. 
It,  too,  however,  developed  considerable  an- 
tagonism from  influential  Republican  senators. 
especially  of  the  Middle  West,  but  was  passed 
8  July  by  a  very  small  majority.  Reported  from 
the  committee  to  both  Houses  on  2p  July,  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  little  dissension,  but 
encountered  strong  opposition  ■  in  the  Senate. 
Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  insurgent  element,  and  on  s  August 
the  bill  was  passed.  President  Taft  signed  it 
immediately,  and  the  bill  became  law  that  very 
day.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was,  to  quote  from 
its  official  title,  "To  Provide  Revenue.  Equalize 
Duties,  and  Encourage  the  Industries  of  the 
United  States."  The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  is 
the  name  by  which  the  bill  is  commonly  known 

The  new  tariff,  while  affecting  all  import  du- 
ties to  a  smaller  or  greater  extent,  materially 
affected  only  (i>  Metal  and  metal  manufac- 
tures, (2)  Silk  and  silk  manufactures,  (3)  Cot- 
ton manufactures.  (4)  Chemicals,  oils  and 
paints,  (5)  Paper  and  paper  pulp.  (6)  Lumber, 
and  (7>  Hides,  leather  and  leather  manufactures. 
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1.  Duties  on  metal  were  considerably  lowered. 
Iron  ore,  which  under  the  old  Dinaley  Tariff 

paid  40  cents  per  ton,  fs  now  to  pay  duty  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  ton.  Pig  iron  was  to  pay 
$2.50,  instead  of  $4  per  ton;  scrap  iron,  Si  in- 
stead of  $4;  steel  rails,  $3.92  instead  of  S7M; 
structural  steel,  $6  and  $8,  instead  of  $10;  boiler 
plate,  6  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent;  steel  in- 
gots, worth  less  than  24  cents  per  pound,  were 
reduced  2  per  cent;  iron  and  steel  wire  of  cheap- 
er kind  is  to  pay  one  cent  instead  of  i|4  cents 
per  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on 
punched  structural  steel  was  raised  40  per  cent 
on  steel  ingots  worth  over  24  cents  the  pound, 
from  28  lo  70  per  cent;  common,  unfinished 
razors,  129  per  cent;  finished  razors,  worth  pi 
to  51.50  per  do/en,  65  per  cent:  nickel  and  its 
alloys,  from  35  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  zinc 
ore,  previously  free,  one  cent  per  pound. 

2.  The  duties  on  silk  and  silk  manufactures 
were  raised  and  ad  zialorcm  duties  were  re- 
placed by  specific  duties.  Woven  fabrics  dyed 
in  the  thread,  containing  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  silk,  had  their  duty  raised  to  79  per  cent 
of  ihe  former  rates;  fabrics  containing  30  to  45 
per  cent  of  silk  were  raised  45  per  cent.  Yet 
silk  fabrics  containing  45  per  cent  or  more  of 
silk  were  iiot  aJIected  by  this  general  revision 
upward. 

3.  On  cotton  manufactures  the  new  schedule 
has  had  a  most  general  effect,  ad  valorem  du- 
ties being  replaced  by  specific  rates,  and  a  com- 
plicated system  of  rating  being  introduced.  In 
general,  the  old  rates  are  to  prevail  on  the  lower 
grades  of  cotton  fabrics,  while  the  others  re- 
ceive an  advance  proportionate  to  quality.  Thus, 
cotton  cloth,  bleached  (not  over  lOO  threads  to 
the  square  inch)  not  above  nine  cents  a  yard, 
are  lo  pay  the  old  rate;  that  worth  9  to  11 
cents  must  pay  22  per  cent  more  than  the  old 
rate;  that  worth  11  to  12  cents,  67  per  cent 
more;  that  valued  at  15  to  16  cents,  60  per  cent 
more;   that   worth   16  to  25  cents,   75   per   cent 

4.  On  the  whole  the  new  law  slightly  increases 
the  duty  on  chemicals.  Petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts, the  most  important  items  in  this  class,  is 
placed  on  the  free  list.  Under  the  Dinglcy  law 
these  products  received  protection  amounting  to 
virtually  100  per  cent  ad  ■valorem.  Other  chan- 
ges in  the  chemicals  schedule  affect  sulphur,  re- 
duced from  $8  to  $4  per  ton ;  borax,  from  5  to 
2  cents;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  from  ^  to  ^  cents 
per  pound ;  crude  barytes,  increased  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50  per  ton;  and  other  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  which  suffered  a 
considerable  advance. 

5.  Duties  on  paper  and  paper  pulp  were  in  the 
main,  also  considerably  advanced.  The  better 
gr^es  of  print  paper  were  advanced  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates,  while  cheaper 
qualities  were  reduced  from  $6  to  $3-7,S  ner  ton. 
On  the  other  hand,  mechanically  ground  wood 

Eulp  is  placed  on  the  free  list,  while  no  changes 
ave  been  made  in  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  that 
is  made  chemically. 

6.  No  radical  revision  was  made  in  the  case 
of  lumber.  Both  finished  and  unfinished  lumber 
were  slightly  reduced ;  the  latter,  which  former- 
ly paid  from  Si  to  $2  per  thousand  board  feet, 
is  now  lo  pay  from  .so  cents  to  $1.25  per  thou- 
sand; while  the  former  is  cut  about  25  per  cent. 
Shingles,  however,  were  raised  from  30  to  50 
isaitB  per  thousand. 


7.  Duties  on  hides,  leather,  and  leather  manu- 
factures underwent  a  general  reduction.  Leather 
is  reduced  from  20  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
shoes,  from  35  to  20  per  cent,  while  hides  are 
put  on  the  free  list. 

Besides  these  more  important  changes,  the 
new  tariff  affected  numbers  of  miscellaneous 
articles  too  numerous  to  discuSs  here  in  detail. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  coal,  reduced 
from  07  to  45  cents  the  ton ;  cables  and  cordage, 
reduced  one-quarter  of  former  rates;  threads 
and  twine,  reduced  one-quarter  of  former  rates ; 
and  fresh  meats,  reduced  from  2  to  V/i  cents  per 
pound. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  hard  to  determine 
whether  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  represents  a 
general  advance  over  or  a  reduction  from  its 
predecessor,  the  Dingley  Bill.  Obviously  the 
number  of  articles  whose  duty  has  been  lowered 
exceeds  tjiat  which  suffered  an  increase ;  but 
many  of  the  reductions  are  cither  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  negligible,  or  else  affect  commo- 
dities of  no  considerable  importance.  It  was 
claimed  by  its  defenders  that  the  new  tariff  will 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Whether 
this  was  based  on  actual  calculation  or  was 
merely  a  hope  is  not  certain.  It  would  seem  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  determine  what  actually  will 
be  the  resultant  of  the  diverse  factors,  consti- 
tuting the  new  tariff,  to  make  a  careful  com- 
parative statistical  studv '  of  the  upward  and 
downward  revisions — a  study  taking  into  account 
the  volume  of  goods  affected  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed.  fCo  such  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedule  has 
yet  been  made.  What  time  will  show  remains 
to  be  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  Slates,  notably  the  PhlliDnines,  a  much 
greater  measure  of  free  trade  is  granted.  Thus, 
all  raw  material  and  produce  grown  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  well  as  manufactures  one-fifth  of 
whose  raw  materials  came  from  those  islands, 
is  lo  come  in  absolutely  free.  The  striking  ex- 
ceptions are  sugar  and  tobacco.  For  these 
articles  the  amounts  that  can  be  imported  free 
during  any  year  are  limited  as  follows :  sugar, 
3(X',ooo  tons;  and  tobacco,  300.000  pounds  of 
wrapper,  1,000,000  pounds  of  fibre,  and  150,- 
□00,000  cigars,  A.  similar  limitation  was  placed 
on  the  free  importation  of  rice.  See  Dutv; 
Free  Trade;  Imports  and  Exports,  AuvMCfiS- 
Pbotection;  Revenue;   Tariff. 

Jakes  Davenpoict  WHEi.Pt.Ev. 
Ecaiiomut. 

47.  United  Sute*— Reciprocity.  The  ternr 
reciproci^,  in  its  economic  sense,  is  not  easy  to 
define.  The  word  uself  seems  simple  enough ; 
but  it  now  embraces  man^  things  not  wholly 
consistent  wiih  its  derivation.  It  has  applica- 
tions in  Europe  which  are  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  now  used  to  describe 
governmental  operations  lo  which  it  was  en- 
tirely foreign  a  few  years  ago.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  inaccuracy  and  incompletenes.~  of 
many  of  the  definitions  found  Ih  the  well-known 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  In  nearly  all  of 
them  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  a  reciprocal 
trade  arrangement  involves  the  grant  of 
identical  rights  10  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
tries entering  into  the  arrangement ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  articles  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, and  import  duties  laid  under  it,  mast  be 
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tbe  same  on  both  sides.     This  notion  is  rad-  going  protection.'  To  illustrate :  Suppose  that  thf 

ically  wrong.     Reciprocity,  as  now  understood.  United  States  imposed  a  high  prohibitive  import 

does  not  require  that  the  articles  named  in  be-  duty  upon  foreign  glass,  and  France  imposed  a 

half  of  one  country  shall  be  the  same  in  whole  high  prohibitive  duty  upon  American  wheat,    A 

or  In  part  with  the  articles  named  in  behalf  of  treaty  that  would  admit  French  glass  into  the 

the  other,  and  it  follows,  that  it  does  not  re-  United  States  so  that  it  could  enter  our  markets 

quire  that  the  duties  prescribed  shall  be  identi-  upon  even  terms  with  our  own  product,  and 

cal.    While  in  the  case  of  a  direct  treaty,  the  admit    American    wheat    into    the    markets    of 

thought  of  equivalency  of  concession  or  priv-  France  upon  even  terms  with  our  competitors 

ilege  is  not  absent,  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  there,  would  embody  the  policy  of  reciprocity  as 

rather    than    mathematics.      For    instance,    an  now  accepted,  and  yet  be  absolutely  consistent 

agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ger-  with  the  strictest  theory  of  protection, 
many  providing  that  the  former  should  admit  to  In  Harper's  'Encyclopedia  of  United  States 

its  ports  structural  iron  of  German  production.  History,'   Vol.  VII.,  page  383,  H  is  said  of  reei- 

upon  the  payment  of  an  import  duty  of  $s  per  procity:     "In    commercial    relations    a   mutual 

ton,   and   that   the   latter  should   admit  to   its  3g<-eement  between  nations  to  secure  reciprocal 

ports  wheal  produced  here  upon  the  payment  of  trade,  and  involving  a  modification  of  regular 

an  import  duty  of  five  cents  per  bushel,  would  tariff  rates.*     The  fault  of  this  description  is 

be  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries  with-  not   only  that  it  implies  a  specific  arrangement 

out  reference  to  the  valu*  of  the  bargain  (o  the  and  excludes  conditional  or  maximum  and  min- 

one  or  the  other.  imum  tariffs;  but  that  it  does  not  include  those 

Some  of  these  detinUion.i  are  imperfect  in  cases  in  which  the  abolition  of  discriminating 

another  respect.     They  imply   that  reciprocity  tariffs  is  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  concession 

must  be  embodied  in  an  agreement  or  arrange-  of  the  one  country  or  the  other.    It  may  be,  in- 

ment  made  by  treaty  between  two  nations,  and  deed  has  been,  true,  that  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 

which  concerns  no  other  countries.    This  view  ing  the  regular  tariff  rates  constitutes  the  1 

ignores  the   well   established  plan  of  effecting  ciprocal  relation  existing  between  t"  "  

reciprocity  through  general  legislation  or  regU'  Without  at  this  time  giving  att 

lation.    For  instance,  the  reciprocal  relation  can  various  phases  of  the  word  in  other  c 

as  well  be  created  1:^  the  means  of  conditional  its  meanmg  in  oi.tr  own  country  at  the  present 

or  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs,  as  by  trade  time  may  be  fairly  expressed  thus:     A  direct 

treaties,  and  Europe  affords  many  illustrations  agreement   between  two  independent  countries 

of  the  use  of  this  plan  at  the  present  time.  prescribing   the   duties   which    the   products,   or 

To  three  familiar  definitions  a  more  particu-  some  of  the  products,  of  the  one,  shall  pay  upon 

lar    reference    may    not    be    un instructive.      In  entering  the  markets  of  the  other;   or,  general 

Lalor's  'Encyclopedia  of  Political  Science,'  Vol.  legislation  or  executive  regulation  which  makes 

III.,  page  537,  the  author  of  the  article  defines  the  duties   imposed  by  one  country  dependent 

the  word  as  follows :  upon  the  duties  levied  in  the  other.    It  is  im- 

'Reciprocity  is  3  relation  between  two  inde-  porlant  that  there  should  be  a  careful  under- 
pendent  powers  such  that  the  citizens  of  each  standing  of  the  meaning  which  has  gradually 
are  guaranteed  certain  commercial  privileges  at  been  attached  to  the  word,  with  all  its  linrita- 
thc  hands  of  the  other.*  tions   and   expansions ;    otherwise   much   of   the 

This    definition    is    much    too   broad.     Reci-  current  discussion  upon  the  subject  will  become 

procity    from    the    modem    standpoint    is    lim-  unintelligible. 

ited    to    arrangements    respecting    tariffs,    and  Historical. —  Unquestionably    the    term    reci- 

much    confusion    will    result    if    we    think    of  procity,    in    its    governmental    application,    was 

it     as     including     all     commercial     privileges  originally  used  to  describe  the  exchange  of  pTiv- 

which   may   be    mutually   granted   bj'   two   sov-  ileges  in  shipping  and  navigation.     But  this  use 

crcignties.    Taking    the    word    alone    for    our  long  ago  became  obsolete,  and  1  do  not  enter 

guide,  it  may  be  fairly  correct,  for  substantially  upon  the  development  of  that  part  of  its  history, 

all    international   agreements   have    elements   of  Confining    this    article    to    the    United    States, 

reciprocity,   but   they   are   not    so   denominated,  except  as   incidentally  there  may  be  mentioned 

and  by  common  consent  reciprocity  has  become  the  operation  of  the  doctrine  in  other  countries, 

S  matter  of  tariffs.  it  may  be  remarked  that  here  we  have  talked 

Another  well  known  encyclopedia    ('Giam-  and  written  much  about  it,  but  have  done  very 

bers,'  Vol.  III.,  page  598)  defines  the  word  thus :  little.     To   fully  appreciate  the  relation  which 

*A   term    for  an   arrangement   between   two  reciprocity   has   borne   to  our   tariff   laws,   it  is 

countries  having  a  protective  tariff  against  other  essential  to  hold  in  mind  the  general  attitude  of 

countries,  to  admit  each  into  the  other's  ter-  our  political  parties  toward  two  distinct  policies 

ritories    certain    specified    taxable    articles    of  which  have,  broadly  speaking,  dominated  these 

commerce  duty  free  or  with  exceptionally  light  laws  from  the  early  days  of  the  republic.    One 

duties.    The  classes  of  articles  are  arranged  to  party  has  always  stood,  with  varying  degrees  of 

balance  one  another  on  one  side  and  the  other,  firmness,  for  the  doctrine  of  protection,  which 

Such  mutual  arrangements  are  sometimes  called  means  the  levy  of  import  duties  upon  competi- 

fair    trade    as    opposed    to    free     trade    and  tive  products  sufficient  to  enable  home  producers 

thoroughgoing  protection.'  to  reach  home  markets  upon  at  least  even  terms 

This  definition  is  even  more  inaccurate  and  with  their  foreign  competitors,  and  the  admis- 

misleading    than    the    other.      It    does    not    at  sion  of  noncompetitive  products  free,  or  at  most 

all   follow  that  articles  passing  between  coon-  with  the  lightest  practicable  revenue  duty.    An- 

tries    operating    under    a    reciprocal    arrange-  other  party  has  stood,  theoretically  at  least,  for 

ment   shall   be   admitted   *duty   free*   or  with  a  system  of  duties  that  would  admit  compett- 

■cxceptionally    light    duties,"    and    it    is    obvi-  tive  products  free,  or  with  a  light  revenue  duty, 

ous    that    there    may    be    a    reciprocal    adjust-  and  that  would  impose  on  noncompetitive  prod- 

inent    in    absolute    harmony    with    "thorough-  ucts   whatever  du^  was  necessary  to  provide 
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the  renuuniiig  part  of  the  expenses  of  govern-  tered  into  a  rec^rocal  treaty  with  Canada, 
ment  which  was  to  be  raised  through  imports,  which  continued  in  <^>eration  until  17  March 
These  conflicting  econoniic  declarations  are  in  1866,  when  it  terminated  under  a  notice  author- 
some  measure  abstract.  What  has  been  stated  ized  bjr  Congress  on  16  Jan.  1865.  Many  con- 
respecting  them  is  a  composite  of  oui  political  troversies  had  arisen  under  the  treaty  and  its 
platforms,  running  over  many  years.  In  the  immediate  advantage  to  the  United  States  was 
actual  work  of  Oie  two  parties  in  Congress,  doubtful.  Before  its  abrogation,  however,  it 
marked  and  constant  departures  from  platform  was  made  clear  that  a  moditied  treaty  could  be 
utterances  are  observable.  The  party  of  pro-  secured  that  would  have  been  of  great  benefit 
lection  has,  especially  since  l86i,  established  to  our  people,  both  directly  and  brfirectly,  but 
many  duties  upon  competitive  products  much  so  violent  was  the  spirit  exhibited  in  Congress 
higher  than  necessary  to  afford  protection,  and  against  its  continuance  and  against  any  nego- 
has  not  always  adhered  to  the  principle  of  ad-  tiations  looking  to  its  moditication,  that  we  per- 
mitting noncompetitive  products  practically  free,  emptorily  declined  to  consider  the  matter  with 
On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  called  the  the  Canadian  authorities.  The  favorite  ground, 
revenue  duty  party,  when  in  opposition,  has  in  speech,  for  the  opposition  to  the  trea&  was 
spent  its  time  in  mere  criticism  of  particular  the  fact  that  during  the  11  years,  from  1854  to 
duties,  and  when  in  power,  has  contented  itself  1865,  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United 
with  formulating  tariff  schedules  which  neither  States  and  Canada  was  asainst  us.  Viewed, 
answered  the  demands  of  its  platforms  nor  af-  however,  in  the  calmer  light  of  nearly  a  half 
forded  adequate  protection.  It  is  preferable,  century  later,  and  understanding  that  the  value 
however,  to  judge  these  parties  by  their  re-  of  a  treaty  with  any  particular  country  does  not 
pealed  declarations  upon  policies  which  they  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  it  may  be  as- 
insist  should  prevail,  rather  than  by  congres-  sumed  at  this  time  with  3  reasonable  degree  of 
sional  enactments  or  debates.  It  is  obvious  that  certainty,  that  the  real  reason  for  abrogating  the 
the  doctrine  of  protection  presents  abundant  treaty  and  refusing  to  even  consider  proposi- 
opportunity  for  reciprocity  in  competitive  prod-  tions  for  its  modification  and  enlargement,  was 
ucts  and  but  little  opportunity  for  reciprocity  in  the  hostile  feeling  that  the  War  of  1861-5  had 
noncompetitive  products,  unless  duties  be  im-  engendered  against  England  and  her.dependen- 
posed  upon  noncompetitive  things  in  violation  cies,  and  especially  against  Canada.  We  had 
of  the  protection  theory  simply  for  the  purpose  been  sorely  tried  by  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
of  reducing  them  through  reciprocity.  It  is  British  people  in  an  hour  of  peril,  and  we  were 
equally  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revenue  in  no  fit  mmd  to  consider  either  the  commercial 
duty  p^rty  presents  no  opportunity  for  reciproc-  or  political  advantages  which  might  ensue  from 
ity,  either  in  competitive  or  noncompetitive  close  business  relations  with  our  northern 
products;  none  in  competitive  products  because  neighbor.  Late  in  1859  a  reciprocal  treaty  was 
there  is  no  duty|  imposed  upon  them  except  negotiated  with  Mexico,  but  it  came  into  the 
that  which  is  laid  for  revenue,  and  none  m  Senate  in  the  days  when  the  approaching  war 
noncompetitive  products  because  it  would  be  the  absorbed  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  ex- 
climax  of  folly  to  impose  upon  them  a  single  elusion  of  every  other  thing,  and  it  failed  of 
farthing  of  duties  in  excess  of  the  requirements  ratification.  A  feeble  effort  toward  reciprocity 
of  the  govemment  When,  therefore,  in  the  was  begun  with  Hawaii  in  1855,  hut  came  to 
'Congressional  Record'  it  appears  that  a  reve-  nothing.  It  was  revived  in  1867,  and  a  recipro- 
nue  duty  member  advocates  reciprocity,  it  will  cal  treaty  was  negotiated,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
be  understood  that  he  is  proposing  to  attach  it  in  the  Senate.  The  subject,  however,  continued 
some  form  or  other  to  tariff  schedules  formed  under  discussion  and  a  new  reciprocal  treaty 
upon  the  protection  plan.  _  was  agreed  upon  in  1875,  which  was  at  once 
Some  of  the  early  general  treaties  entered  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  passed  into  operation, 
into  by  this  country,  notably  those  with  France  It  was  renewed  with  modifications  in  18S7,  and 
in  1778,  with  Prussia  in  1838,  and  with  Austria  continued  until  it  expired  1^  its  terms.  In  1883 
in  IMQ,  contained  what  is  known  as  the  "most  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Trescott,  acting  for  the 
favored  nation*  clause,  and  exemplify  the  first  United  States,  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of 
forms  of  reciprocity  known  to  our  laws:  but  it  Mexico  a  most  important  reciprocal  treaty.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  con-  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
aider  their  operation.  The  first  substantial  Arthur  with  his  recommendation.  In  1885  the 
effort  in  this  country,  looking  to  practical  reci-  time  of  ratification  was  extended  one  year,  and 
procity,  occurred  in  1S44  when  the  President  in  1886  again  extended  for  a  similar  period, 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  German  ZoUverein.  This  treaty  is  worthy  of  especial  study,  because 
It  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  its  defeat  being  it  initiated  what  may  be  termed  the  modern  dis' 
placed  nominally  on  the  ground  that  the  execu-  cussion  as  to  the  relation  between  reciprocity 
live  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  negotiating  a  and  protection,  and  is  exceedingly  significant 
treaty  which  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  upon  a  controvets;  now  widespread  —  whether 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  is  given,  by  reciprocity  in  competitive  things  is  consistent 
the  Constitution,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ini-  with  the  true  theory  of  protection.  Th*  Mex- 
tiating  revenue  measures.  It  is  probable,  how-  ican  treaty  so  negotiated  by  General  Grant  and 
ever,  that  the  ostensible  objection  was  not  the  Mr.  Trescott,  if  it  had  been  ratified,  would  have 
real  one.  From  the  current  discussion  of  the  established  substantial  free  trade  between  the 
time  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  it  failed  because  United  States  and  Mexico ;  and  concerning  il 
many  influential  senators  believed  that  our  Mr.  Blaine,  aix  years  later,  wrote  thus  in  a  let- 
duties  should  be  laid  by  genera!  enactment  and  ter  to  Senator  Frye,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
should  not  be  created  by  special  agreement  with  McKinley  Biil. 

any  power.    In  other  words,  the  opposition  was  "Six  years  ago  the  prime  minister  of  Spain, 

to  the  whole  scheme  of  reciprocity.    Our  next  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  free  admission  to  our 

venture  was  more  successful.     In  1854  we  en-  markets  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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aXfMd  to  a  very  exttasive  treaty  of  reciprocity  of  state.    It  was  under  his  fostering  influence 

with    General    Foster,    then    our    minister    at  that    the    Fan-American    Conference  came    to- 

Madrid.    A  year  before  —  in  18831 —  a  very  ad-  gether,  and  he  was  its  presiding  officer.    Its  pro- 

mirable  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  negotiated  by  ceedingts  cannot  be  followed  at  this  time  nor  is 

General    Grant    and     Mr.   Trescott,   as    United  it.  possible  to  point  to  any  specific  result  of  the 

States    Commissioners,    with    the    Republic    of  meeting.  It  had  one  consequence,  however,  which 

Mexico  —  a  treaty  well  considered  in  all  its  parts  must  not  be  overlooked.     It  gave  great  impetus 

and  all  its  details  —  and  its  results  would  have  to  the  investigation  of  the  value  of  our  foreign 

proved   highly  advantageous   to   both   countries,  trade,   and  to   the  methods  that  should  be  on- 

Both  these  treaties  of  reciprocity  failed  to  secure  ployed  for  its  expansion,  but  above  all,  the  con- 

the  approval  of  Congress,  and  failed  for  the  ex-  ference  prepared  Blaine  for  the  struggle  in  which 

press  reason  that  both  provided  for  the  free  ad-  he  was  shortly  to  engage  over  the  terms  of  the 

mission  of  sugar.    Congress  would  not  then  allow  new  tariff  law  which  it  was  sure  the  Republican 

a  single  pound  of  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty  party  would  shortly  undertake  to  pass.    When 

under  any  circumstances,"     While  General  Grant  Congress   met   in    December    l8Sg,   the   Repub- 

was  negotiating  this  treaty  with  Mexico,  General  licans  were  in  a  majority  in  both  branches;  and 

Foster,  our  minister  to  Spain,  was  negotiating  a  William   McKinley,  afterward   President  of  the 

treaty   with  that  power  coveting  our  business  United  States,  became  the  chairman  of  the  House 

with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  .It  also  embraced  committee  on  ways  and  means.    In  April  1800 

COOlpetitive  products.     It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  he  reported  a  tariff  bill,  which,  generally  speai- 

by  President  Arthur  near  the  close  of  his  term,  ing,  increased  the  .duties  over  those  of  any  prior 

but  was  withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland,  and  law,  and  greatly  restricted  the  free  list,    It  was 

was    not   afterward    submitted.     Contemporane-  silent  wilS   respect  to   recinrocity  in  any   form, 

oualy  with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  treaties  a  and  upon  it  Blaine  fought  his  campaign  for  rec- 

somewhat  similar  one  was  negotiated  with  Santo  iprocity.    He  not  only  appeared  before  the  com- 

Dcnningo.    Neither  of  these  treaties  was  ratified  mittees,    but  wrote   and   published   letters  and 

for  the  reason,  first,  they  encountered  the  oppo-  made    speeches    throughout    the    country,    and 

silion  of   President   Cleveland  and  some  of  his  created,  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  history  of  the 

party,   who  propc^ed   that   all   the   tariff  sched-  American  people,  a  real  interest  in  the  subject. 

ules  should  be  revised  in  order  to  bring  them  to  He  was  measurably  successful  in  the  House,  con- 

a  revenue  basis ;  second,  many  members  of  the  tinued  the  struggle  before  the  Senate  and  with 

Republican    party    stood    against   them    because  the   conference   committee,    until    what   is   now 

they  interfered  to  some  extent  with  some  of  the  known  as  the  McKinley  Bill  became  the  McKin- 

benefkiaries  of  the  protection  policy.    The  gen-  ley  Act  (q.v.).     No  attempt  will  be  made  to  fol- 

«ral  issue  thus  drawn  at  a  time  when  the  tariff  low  this  bill  in  its  various  stages  throu(ch  the 

had  again  become  the  paramount  question  before  houses  of  Congress,  .but  it  will  be  interesting  to 

tbe  American  people  has  continued  to  this  day,  note  some  incidents  which  accompanied  its  pas- 

and  every  suggestion  toward,  reciprocity   which  sage.     In  a   speech  which   Mr.   Blaine  made  in 

has  since  been  made  has  become  involved  in  the  his  own  State,  he  said,  among  other  things:    "l 

division  of  opinion  observed  in  the  discussion  of  wish   to  declare  the  opinion   that   the  United 

the  Mexican  and. Spanish  treaties.  States  has  reached  a  point  where  one  of  its  hi^- 

Out  of   the   debates   to   which   reference  has  est  duties  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  foreign 

already  been  made  there  came  an  act  of  Con-  trade.    ...    I  mean  the  expansion  of  trade 

^ess,  providing  for  a  commission  for  looking  with  countries  where  we  can  find  profitable  ex- 

into  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  changes.    ...    I  think  we  would  be  unwisely 

the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  to  content  if  we  did  not  seek  to  engage  in  what  the 

the  end  that  there  mi^ht  be.  established  more  in-  younger    Pitt    so    well    termed    'annexation   of 

timacy  in  a  commercial  way.    This  commission  trade.' '     ...     In     a     direct     communication 

visited  some  of  the  Central  and  South  American  to  Congress  he  recommended ;  "An  amendment  to 

countries,  and   its   reports   were  transmitted   to  the  pending  tarifT  bill,  authorizing  the  President 

Congress  by  President  Arthur  in  1885.    Among  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  to 

other  things  reconmieitded  by  the  commission  all  the  products  of  any  nation  of  the  American 

was   a   PanrAmeiican   Conference.     It  was   ex-  hemisphere  upon  which  no  export  duties  are  im- 

pected  that  this  conference  would  take  into  con-  posed,  whenever  and  so  long  as  such  nation  shall 

sideration  not  only  the  modification  of  tariffs  admit  to  its  ports,  free  of  all  national,  provin- 

throu^h  reciprocal  arrangements,  but  every  other  cial,  municipal,  and  other  taxes,  our  flour,  corn 

question  which  related  to  the  development  of  meal,  and  other  breadstuffs,  preserved  meats, 

business    between    then).    Congress    authorized  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton-seed  oil,  rice, 

the  calling  of  the  conference  in  1888,  and  Presi-  and  other  provisions,  including  all  articles  of 

dent  Qeveiand,  although  hostile  to  the  measure,  food,  lumber,  furniture,   and   other  articles  of 

invited  the  Central  and  South  American  states,  wood,  agricultural   implements,  machinery,  min- 

tc^ether    with   Mexico,    Haiti,   and    Santo    Do-  ing,  and  mechanical  machinery,  structural  steel 

mingo,  to  send  representatives.    The  place  of  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  cars, 

meeting  was  fixed  at  Washington,  and  the  time,  or  supplies,  street  cars,  and  refined  petroleum." 

the  year  1889-    So  much  President  Cleveland  did  In  a  letter  written  to  an  influential  newspaper 

under  the  imperative  command  of  Congress,  but  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 

he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  hostility  to  the  doctrine  Senate  he  also  said :    "Finally,  there  is  one  fact 

of  reciprocity,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  subject  that  should  have  great  weight,  especially  with 

of  discussion  in  the  conference.    In  1889  Presi-  protectionists.    Every  free  trader  in  the  Senate 

dent  Qeveiand  passed  out  of  office,  and  Presi-  voted    against    the    reciprocity   provision.    The 

dent  Harrison  came  in,  and  Blaine,  the  keenest-  free-trade   papers    throughout  the   country   are 

sighted  stateaman  of  his  age,  the  ardent  friend  showing     determined     hostility.'    .    .    .    They 

of  protection,   but   an   enthusiastic   believer   in  know  and  feel  that  with  a  system  of  reciproci^ 

the   efficiency  of   reciprocity,  became  secretary  established  and  growing  their  policy  of  free  tradv 
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receives  a  most  severe  blow.  The  protectionist  of  the  rather  uncertain  relations  that  then  tx- 
trho  opposes  reciprocity  in  the  form  in  which  it  isted  between  this  country  and  Hawaii,  and  from 
is  now  submitted  knocks  away  one  of  the  strong-  that  time  until  1897  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
est  supports  of  the  system.  The  enactment  of  establish  reciprocal  relations  with  any  country  in 
reciprocity  is  the  safeguard  of  protection.  The  the  world.  In  i8q6  political  supremacy  again 
defeat  of  reciprocity  is  the  importunity  of  free  shifted,  and  William  McKinley  was  elected  Pres- 
trade.^  Shortly  after  the  bill  appeared  in  the  ident  of  the  United  States,  and  with  him  came 
Senate,  Senator  Hale,  a  prominent  Republican,  in  a  Republican  Congress.  A  special  session  wa& 
introduced  an  amendment  to  it  which  embodied  Immediately  called,  and  Nelson  Dingley,  chair- 
in  terms  the  recommendation  that  Mr.  Blaine  man  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the- 
had  made,  and  which  has  already  been  quoted.  House,  within  a  few  days  after  the  session 
About  the  same  time.  Senator  Sherman,  a  long-  opened,  presented  a  tariff  measure,  formed  aion; 
time  leader  of  the  party  of  protection,  offered  an  protection  lines.  The  chief  discussion  of  the 
amendment  which  provided,  first ;  a  reciprocal  bill,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  related  to 
arrangement  with  Canada  for  the  free  admission  reciprocity.  This  discussion  developed  the  usual 
of  coal  into  both  countries;  and,  second:  for  a  difference  in  the  dominant  party.  As  adt^ted, 
joint  commission  to  negotiate  a  full  reciprocity  the  Dingley  Act  conferred  upon  the  President 
treaty  with  Canada.  Both  these  amendments  the  absolute  right  to  enter  mto  reciprocal  _ar- 
failed,  but  they  are  important  in  that  they  mark  rangements  with  any  coontry  permitting  free  im- 
the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  portation,  in  consideration  of  satisfactory  con- 
concerning  reciprocity  —  a  division  which  was  cessions  to  us,  of  the  following  articles:  argols 
dien  somewhat  vague,  but  which  has  now  be-  or  crude  tartar  or  wine  lees,  crude  brandies  or 
come  shsr^  and  clear,  and  which  involves  the  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain 
fate  of  reciprocity  as  an  efficient  economic  doc-  or  other  material;;,  -champagne  and  all  other 
trine  in  the  United  States.  sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  vermuth,  paint- 
The  McKinley  Bill  as  it  finally  passed  con-  ings  and  statuaiy.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
tained  an  effective  provision  for  reciprocity  in  are  all  con^etitH'c  products,  but  they  are  not  of 
both  competitive  and  noncompetitive  things,  the  first  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the 
namely :  Under  the  act  generally  sugar,  country.  It  further  gave  the  President  power  to 
molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  were  ad-  suspend  the  free  importation  of  coffee,  lea,  lon- 
mitted  free  of  duty.  The  President  was  quin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans,  and  vanilla  beans 
authorized  to  put  them  u_pon  a  dutiable  from  any  country  that  imposed  duties  upon  our 
list  if  any  country  sending  them  here  agricultural  or  manufactured  products  which,  in 
failed  to  treat  our  exports  fairly.  It  is  there-  the  opinion  of  the  President,  were  reciprocally 
fore  clear  that  whatever  Congress  may  have  unequal  and  itnt^a  son  able.  It  further  gave  tO> 
thought  of  the  practicability  of  a  treaty  of  reci-  the  President,  for  the  ptirpose  of  securing  recip- 

trocity  with  Canada  or  with  the  countries  of  roeal  trade  with  foreign  countries,  power  to  en- 

.urope  in  competitive  things,  it  firmly  estab-  ter  into  treaties,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

lished  the  doctrine  that  it  was  wise  in  some  in-  sent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  approval  at  Congress, 

stances  and  with  some  countries,  to  enlarge  our  covering  all  products,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 

foreign  trade  by  making  agreements  that  would  five  years,  and  to  attain  that  end  permitted  the 

admit  competitive  products   into   our  markets,  reductioti  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Dingley  Act 

Mr.  Blaine,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  great  ad-  to  flic  extent  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 

vantages  that  might  be  acquired  for  his  country.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Dingley  Act,, 

at  once  went  energetically  forward,  with  the  re-  it  must  he  admitted  that  it  contains  a  fnll  and 

suit  that  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  complete  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  reap- 

S;ar  we  entered  into  reciprocal  treaties  with  rocal  treaties  embracing  all  products,  competi- 
razil,  with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  five  as  well  as  noncompetitive.  It  h»s  ofteir 
with  England  on  behalf  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  been  said  that  many  of  the  duties  were  fixed  at 
Barbados,  Guiana,  and  the  Leeward  and  Wind-  a  high  point  in  order  to  give  room  for  re- 
ward Islands,  with  Santo  Domingo,  Guatemala,  duction  through  reciprocity.  It  is  not,  ano 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  cannot  be,  known  certainly  whether  this  be- 
in  the  American  continent,  and  with  Germany  true  or  false,  but  theoretically  it  must  be  as- 
and  Austria- Hungary  in  Europe.  sumed  that  the  duties  were  fixed  at  the  protec- 
In  1893  the  Democratic  party  was  again  sue-  tion  point,  and  that  the  latitude  of  20  per  cent 
cessful,  and  on  4  March  1893  President  Oeveland  was  intended  to  admit  some  things  into  ottr  mar- 
again  became  President.  When  Congress  met  in  kets  that  would  come  into  competition  with  out- 
December,  1893,  both  branches  were  Democratic,  own  products.  The  difference  between  approv- 
and  under  the  leadership  of  William  L.  Wilson,  ing  any  particular  treaty  and  estabhshmg  a  pol- 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and  icy  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  presume* 
means,  work  was  immediately  begun  upon  a  tariff  that  tlie  executive  would  not  negotiate  tior  Con- 
bill  which  would  embody,  it  was  hoped,  the  gress  approve  a  treaty  that  upon  the  whole  woul(E 
Democratic  revenue  duty  view.  The  presence  of  injuriously  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
Democratic  protectionists  in  the  Senate  pre-  ple  of  this  country,  but  upon  the  controversy  re- 
vented  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  it  came  specting  the  scope  of  reciprocity  as  a  political  or 
from  the  House,  and  as  finally  passed  it  was  a  economic  doctrine  the  Dingley  Act  is  concln- 
conglomerate  of  protection  and  free  trade ;  but  sive.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of  the  mem- 
without  any  provision  looking  toward  reciprocal  hers  of  Congress  believed  that  they  were  keeping 
arrangements  with  other  countries;  not  only  so,  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  w  the 
but  it  abrogated  every  treaty  that  had  been  en-  hope  and  that  they  anticipated  the  refusal  of  botti. 
tered  into  under  the  McKinley  Act.  We  were  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  even  consider  trea- 
tfaus  left,  in  1894,  with  not  a  single  reciprocity  ties  that  might  be  negotiated  under  the  act  VP 
treaty  in  existence,  unless  an  exception  be  made  which  they  gave  their  support    If  this  be  tro^. 
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it  merely  proves  doable  dealing  and  insincerity,  ties  with  the  mother-land,'  he  added,  ■U  absurd, 

bgt  it  does  not  impeach  the  seoeral  conclusion,  insincere  and  false." 

President  McKInley,  pfocoedinB  upcm  the  .  Much  bitterness  was  shown  during  the  elec- 
hypothesis  that  the  Dingley  Act  meant,  what  it  tion.  on  21  Sept.  1911.  which  was  a  complete 
said,  immediately  appointed  John  A.  Kasson,  a  victory  for  the  Opposition  to  the  Laurier  pot- 
distinguished  statesman  and  diplomat,  to  con-  leies.  and  a  decisive  rejection  of  commeraal 
xlflct  negotiations  for  the  state  department  look-  "'^'P^^ciiy  .  *  1,. 
ing  to  reciprocaUreaties  which  would  carry  out  ,  «-.  Umted  StatM  —  Development  rf  tte 
the  ponwses  of  the  act,  and  m  the  years  1899  and  A?>^,<=^  "•?  O'  Democratic  Spmt  in  tfafc 
TQOO,  he,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  signed  The  United  SUtes  is  spoken  of  rightly  by  all 
treaties  with  France;  with  Great  Brioin  for  Ja-  wr'ters  as  the  living  exponent  of  the  democratic 
maica.  Twks,  and  Caicos  Islands,  Barbados,  'd«*  in  government.  Carlyle  in  a  celebrated 
Beiwuda,  and  BritiBb  Guiana :  with  Denmark  for  epigram  spoke  of  democracy  as  sUrting  from 
the  Danish  West  Indije,  (nctuding  thff  Domini-  Bunker  Hit  to  make  its  journey  round  the 
cxn  Repubttc,  with  Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  Ar-  won.Q-  ,  And  while  the  leading  writers  of  the 
gentina.  These  treaties  were  all  transmitted  to  civilized  world  recogniae  this  Btat«ment  as  con- 
the  Senate  by  Presided  McKinley,  with  his  rec-  densing  the  true  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
cmmendation  for  tbdr  rwificJtion,  and  there  democratic  idea,  the  exisUng  constitutions  and 
they  have  ever  since  remained  without  action  Bovernnients  of  the  United  States  itself  present 
«ither  favorable  or  uirfavoiahde.i  In  it)03  we  en-  themselves  as  the  physical  creations  of  a  De- 
tered  into  a  reciprotal  treaty  with  the  Bapubtic  mocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  remem- 
of  Cuba.  It  was  not  bronght  about,  however,  so  ¥^  that  among  al!  the  settlers  of  EngLsh  ot 
mudi  by  Commercial  considerations  as  by  a  de-  French  blood  who  founded  the  Thirteen  United 
^e  to  satisfy  obligations  of  hnnCr- created  at  rile  States  of  1775.  no  man  had  any  forelock  to  a  »3V- 
time  Cuba  accepted  certMW  ameoAnents  to  her  frnment  of  pure  democracy.  That  re  to  say,  the 
«mstitntion  proposed  by  the  United  States.  At-  i*lea  of  f '«"al  snffiage  as  a  con  ro  ling  power 
tended  even  by  these  circnm stances,  it  required  '»  ^}l'=  state,  did  not  suggest  'tseK  to  any  one 
«ll  the  influent  that  the  exeentive  conid  bring  "*  the  founders  of  America.  What  is  more 
to  bear  upon  Congress  to  secure  a  ratification  of  Xf^^  ""'<=  discussion  of  universal  suffrage  will 
the  arrangement.  This  treaty  provided,  among  ?*„!°""4u"* %"  *\^i':f*  7'1't'!,!!'^! '!™t^ 
other  ^binls,  for  the  introduction  of  Cuban  sugar  rgrowrd%?l^^no^c'ed"  wSt^^L  Sg"  h 
at  a  reduced  doty,  and  sugar  being  a  sharply  .  *  ,  '  -  ,„is,„.-  „f  universal  suffraae  in 
competitive  product,  the  old  dispute  was  re-  kmed«.  °  There  are  iUustrXufev^hu^mor*! 
*'^*'<"'-  ous   in   the   early  history   which   show  the   sur- 

Tiie  last  attempt  to  secure  a  reciprocity  prise  which  existed  among  the  first  founders 
agretinint  with  Canada  was  made  during  igii,  when  the  equality  of  men  began  to  assert  itself, 
when,  on  z6  July.  President  Taft  on  behalf  of  Thus  in  the  Massachusetts  annals  we  find  Win- 
thc  Umtod  States,  signed  such  a  bill.  The  lirst  throp,  the  first  governor,  thought  he  was  to  be 
sK-ps  that  led  to  the  passage  of  this  measure  attended  by  four  men  with  halberds.  When  the 
were  taken  in  1909.  during  the  negotiations  over  Court  of  Assistants  would  not  vote  him  the 
the  maximum  and  minimum  clause  of  the  halberds,  Winthrop  made  four  of  his  own  ser- 
Payne  tariff  law.  In  March  1910.  President  vants  carry  them.  But  Winthrop  very  soon 
Taft  met  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finances  found  that  he  was  servant  and  not  master. 
for  Canada,  and  William  Patterson,  Canadian  The  halberds  were  relegated  to  the  museums- 
Minister  of  Customs,  at  Albany,  where  the  pre-  one  might  say  in  half  an  hour.  What  does  this 
liminary  negotiations  were  held.  In  November  niean  ?  It  means  that  so  soon  as  they  were 
of  that  year,  Henry  M.  Hoyt  and  Charles  M.  building  log  cabins,  one  man  who  could  swing 
Pepper  visited  Ottawa  to  represent  the  United  an  axe  was  in  as  much  demand  as  another.  If 
States  m  the  negotiation  of  details,  and  these  the  churl  could  lift  one  end  of  the  log  as  well 
were  resumed  m  January,  igti,  when  ihe  Can-  as  his  master  who  was  at  the  other,  the  scnti- 
adian  representatives  went  to  Washington.  ment    of   equality    was    at   once    imphed.     !n 

As  the  result  of  these  negotiations.  President  Knickerbocker's    'History  of   New  ifork'    jrou 

Taft  submitted  the  matter  (o  Congress  in  a  spe-  find   a  similar  instance  as  funny  as  this,  which 

cial  message  on  26  January.     This  was  approved  we  owe  partly  to  Irving's  wit  and  partly  to  the 

by  the  Republican  House,  14  February;  by  the  real  annals  of  the  infant  town.     Writers  on  the 

Democratic  House,  27  April,  and  by  the  Repuh-  subject  like  to  refer  this  opinwn  of  equality  fo 

lican  Senate,  22  July  191 1.  the  customs  of  the  German  forests.    It  is  prob- 

Although  the  proposed  agreement  was  in  able  that  in  fact  like  causes  produced  like  ef- 
full  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  Laurier  fects.  In  the  German  forests  or  in  the  forests 
Ministry,  it  was  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  on  the  Blue  Ridge  or 
the  Opposition  as  the  'entering  wedge  of  a  pol-  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  new  settler 
icy  looking  toward  the  dissolution  of  Canada's  found  that  he  was  the  essential  part.  Land  as 
ties  with  the  mother  country."  Robert  L.  Bor-  land  proved  to  be  worth  nothing.  Land  proved 
den,  the  Conservative  leader,  also  used  the  ar-  to  be  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  number 
gument  that  reciprocity  must  be  rejected  tie-  of  men  who  lived  on  it  or  wanted  it.  This  dis- 
cause  it  would  make  Canada  "a  commercial  ap-  covery  that  land  as  such  is  worth  no  more  than 
panage  of  the  United  States  and  in  adoplinf*  water  as  such,  that  an  acre  of  land  is  as  worth- 
it  the  Dominion  would  virtually  surrender  the  less  as  an  acre  of  salt  water  in  the  Atlantic, 
control  of  her  destinies."  To  these  apjieals  Sir  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  new  settlers. 
Wilfrid  auriLer  replied  that  the  matter  should  In  most  of  the  modern  colonies  of  the  world 
not  be  regarded  as  a  party  question  as  the  the  results  of  this  discovery  were  slightly  af- 
■greater  benefits'  would  be  derived  by  Canada,  fected  by  the  arrival,  with  the  settlers,  of  gov- 
"To  say  that  it  involves  a  weakening  of  our  emors  who  bronght  with  them  feudal  r-'— 
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and  commiEsionE  and  exercised  as  such  feudal  not  be  all  awept  into  the'  sea.    So  near  was  tha 

powers.    But  the  elTorts  for  such  English  doiR'  exigency  to  one  whidi  ishonld  leave  the  colon; 

ination  here  were  ludicrously  simll.    The  Col-  of  New  Eogland  to  be  marked  only  by  such 

ony  of   Massachusetts   at  the   beginning,   took  traces  as  w«  find,  to-day  of  tbe  Norse  cokmy  on 

care  to  bave  no  relations   whatever  with  the  the  coast  of  Greenlano.    Wben  it  waa  all  over, 

crown.    From  the  beginning  till  Charles  1.  fell,  and  peace  re-ealablished,  their  friends  in  Eng- 

there  will   not   be    found   a   document  of  the  bnd  asked  them  why  they  had  not  sent  &r 

slightest    importance    addressed    by    the    inde-  help.     In  fact,  they  had  not  sent  for  soldiers, 

pendent    states   of    Massachusetts   Bay  to   any  for  lead,  oc  for  powder.    The  answer  was  very 

secretary  of  the  king  or  the  PariiamenL     On  simple.    They  had  no  concern  with  Charles  IL, 

the  other  hand,  it  proved  very  early  in  their  af-  beyond  sending  him  now  and  then  a  compli- 

'  '  ",  that  they  would  not  display  the  flag  of  mentary  preaest  of  a  barrel  of  cnaiberries  to 

on  their  fort  when  ihey  were  asked  flavor    his    Christmas    dinner;    or    perhaps .  a 

>  by  an  officer  in   King   Charles'  navy,  cargo  of   spars,   to   show   him  what  they  could 

When  they  found  themselves  threatened  by  that  sell    him    (or  his   navy.    As    for    the    savag^, 

navy,  they  considered  first  the  means  of  fortify-  that  is  our  affair  —  it  is  none  of  his.    We  coin 

ing  Boston  that  they  mi^t  keep  out  the  inva-  our  own  money.     We  fight  onr  own  enemies, 

sion  of  their  own  'sovereign* ;  and,  second,  they  'We  are  and  of  rig^  ought  to  be  independent 

discussed  the  best  methods  of  removing  to  the  states." 

Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  into  a  sealed  wilder-  It  will  be  foimd,  however,  in  the  gradual 

neas   where  no    Stuart   should   dare   to  come,  growth   of  the  thirteen   original  colonies  that 

Something  similar  to  this  could  be  said  of  Vir-  this  equality  of  the  citizens  presupposed,  ahnost 

ginia.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  ounce  of  without  the  asking  of  a   question,  the  citizen's 

powder  or  lead  from  the  royal  stores  was  ever  ownership    in   land.     The   su^rage   up   to  the 

furnished    for   that   colony.     Nothing   is    more  Revolution  was  almost  entire^  a  suffrage  of 

certain  than  that  William  Penn,  in  the  colony  landed  proprietors.    "The  precise  solution  of  dif- 

whidi     established    Pennsylvania,    received    no  ftcnlties  which  always  occur  row  to  Girondists 

help    from    the    crown.     "Nourished    by    your  and  other  theorists,  had  asserted  itself  already, 

care?* — these  are  the  words  ascribed  to  James  Let  the  man  own  land  «o  that  he  shall  have 

Otis  —  'It  was  your  oppression  that  drove  us  some  stock  in  the  commonweahh.    As  a  matter 

to    America.      Our    fathers    plunged    into    the  of  theory  the  custom  prevailed .  in  many  of  the 

ocean,   with   the   charter   of   freedom   in   their  colonies  that  no  person  was  admitted  to  the  suf' 

teeth,  and  left  the  faggot  and  the  sword  behind  frage  except  by  the  vote  of  those  who  had  it 

tbem.»  already.     Practically  this  came  out  in  the  pre- 

It  was  true  that  under  the  several  charters,  sentation  every  year  at  the  annual  election  of 

some  broken-winded  soldier  or  some  penniless  a  I'st  of  tax  payers.    These  tax  payers  were,  as 

courtier  was  sent  over  from  time  to  time  to  be  ^  matter  of  course,  voted  in  as  freemen.    The 

what  was  called  "Governor  of  Virginia,"  "Gov-  °"*  8^^*  exception  always  mentioned  by  Amer- 

emor  of  New  York,'  "Governor  of  New  Eng-  ican  writers  on  the  subject  is  that  made  by  the 

land."    But  how  did  the  poor  creatures   gov-  l^untan    SiUtes   of    New    England,  who   for   a 

ern?    How    did    they   get    the   daily   bread    for  generation  refused  to  admit  as  voters  any  men 

their  wives  and  little  ones,  or  the  butter  for  who  were  not  members  of  their  Congregational 

the  bread?    It  was  they  who  were  dependent  on  Church.     But    this    distinction    also    gave    way 

the  colonies,   not  the   colonies   who   were   de-  under  pressure  of  an  intimation  from  Charles 

pendent  on  them !     Poor  Lord  Bellomont,  gov-  11.,  made  in  his  letter  to  the  colony  of  aB  June 

emor  of  all  New  England  and  New  York  under  i66i.     'Since  the  principle  and   foundation  of 

Queen  Aime,  was  walking  home  one  day  from  the  Massachusetts  Charter  was  and  is  the  free- 

tfae  Puritan  Thursday  Lecture  in  Bostoa    The  dom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  we  do  hereby 

poor  man  had  to  hear  it  once  a  week,  lest  he  charge  and  reijuire  you  that  that  freedom  and 

should  otTend  the  General  Court  of  tbe  Frov-  liberty  be  duly  admitted  and  allowed.     .     . 

ince  of  Massachusetts,  wtxi   voted  him  his  an-  and  that  all   persons  of  good  and  honest  lives 

nual  salary.    As  the  governor's  cortege  passed  and  conversation  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament 

an   apothecary's    shop   in   the   Main   Street,   his  of     the     Lord's     Supper    ...     we     assuring 

excellency    said   to    the    shop-keeper,    who    was  ourselves  and  obliging  and  commanding  all  per- 

lounging  at  the  door,  *You  have  tost  a  precious  sons  concerned  that  in  the  election  of  the  gov- 

sermon,  doctor."     *I  would  have  heard  it,"  said  ernor  or  assistants,  there  be  only  consideration 

the  impudent  apothecary,  "if  I  had  been  paid  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  persons  to 

for  it  as  well  as  your  lordship  was.*     That  is  be   chosen,   and  not  of  any  faction  with  refer- 

the    way    in    which,    under    such    auspices,    an  ence  to  their  opinion  or  profession,  and  that  all 

apothecary    speaks    to    the    represenUtive    of  the  freeholders  of  competent  estates  not  vicious 

Queen  Anne.     And  the  governor  cannot  help  in   conversation,   orthodox   in    religion,   though 

himself,   because  what  the  apothecary  says   is  of  different  persuasion  concerning  church  gov- 

founded  on  tbe  truth.    The  crown  is  dependent  emment,  ma;  have  their  vote  in  tbe  election  of 

on   the  colony.     The  colony   is   independent   of  all  officers,  civil  or  military." 
the  crown.     Earlier  than   this,   in   the  reign   of  One    may    say    in    a    parenthesis    that    King 

Charles  11.,  the  combination  of  all  the  savages  Charles  would  have  found  it  hard  to  make  bim- 

of  New  England   had  threatened   the   four  col-  self  a  voter  under  these  conditions.    The  reader 

onies  there  with  extermination.     One  in  eleven  will  observe,  however,  that  in  this   enlargement 

of  all  their  men  was  killed  in  war.    More  than  of  the  suffrage  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  only 

that  number  carried  the  wounds  of  battle  to  the  freeholders  for  whom  the  privilege  of  the 

their    graves.      Nearly    half    their    towns    were  ballot  is  required. 

raided  by  the  savages.     It  was  a  question,  close  As  late  as   1789,  in  Franklin's  discussion  of 

to  every  man's  thought,  whether  they  should  the    Constitution    of    Pennsylvania    it   appears 
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that  the  proposal  had  been  made  that  an  'Upper  not  precisely  the  same  people.  Women  may  be 
House*  should  be  chosen  by  freemen  possessing  tax  payers  who  do  not  vote,  or  unnaturalized 
in  land  and  house  {i,ooa  The  "Lower"  body  aliens  may  be  tax  payers  who  do  not  vote.  But 
was  to  be  chosen  by  such  as  had  resided  (our  the  small  margin  of  such  people  is  really  unim- 
years  in  the  country  and  paid  taxes.  Franklin  portant.  In  practice  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
protests  against  this  because  it  gives  *tiie  ridi  that  the  suffrage  is  universal  suffrage  for  men. 
predominancy  in  jpvernment,  a  choice  pecu-  It  is  easy  then  to  see  that  the  result  of  elcc- 
liar  to  themselves  m  one  half  the  legislature,  to  tions  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  choosing  of 
be  proudly  called  the  'Upper  House,*  and  the  men  or  of  laws  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
other  branch,  chosen  by  the  majority^  of  the  peo-  average  of  the  people.  If  by  whatever  pro- 
pie,  degraded  by  the  denomination  of  the  cesses,  call  them  human  or  call  them  divine  as 
'Lower' ;  and  giving  to  this  Upper  House  the  one  will,  the  average  of  the  people  prefer  rij^t 
permanency  of  four  years  and  but  two  to  to  wrong,  good  to  evil,  law  to  license,  uni- 
Ihe  Lower.'  Against  this  Franklin  protests,  but  versa!  suffrage  will  give  them  what  they  want, 
at  that  time  be  probably  thought  that  a  free-  Universal  suffrage  does  not  profess  to  obtain 
nun  who  paid  taxes  would  be  a  landholder,  as  tbe  elegant  niceties  of  the  theorists,  but  it  is 
he  probably  was  go  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  apt  to  prefer  sense  to  nonsense,  government  to 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  historically,  anarchy,  national  honor  to  national  dishonor, 
that  with  the  creation  of  an  army  in  which  The  result  hoped  for  and  thus  far  attained  in 
every  man  was  obliged  to  serve,  every  such  the  American  democracies  will  depend,  as  our 
roan  would  in  the  end  be  permitted  to  vote,  people  are  always  saying,  upon  education.  If 
'liie  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  in  more  than  half  your  people  want  to  have  a 
1777  swept  every  boy  and  man  in  the  Valley  good  road  rather  than  a  bad  road,  an  upright 
of  the  Connecticut  between  the  ages  of  15  and  court  rather  than  a  corrupt  court,  if  they  prefer 
55  into  its  militia  and  sent  that  militia  to  fight  good  schools  to  bad  schools,  universal  suffrage 
against  Bureoyne.  The  crops  of  the  Connecti-  will  give  such  privileges  to  them  in  the  long 
cut  Valley  that  year  were  harvested  by  women,  run.  For  this,  what  is  called  the  h^her  educa- 
Now  it  was  very  hard  to  tell  those  men  when  tion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  well  nigh 
they  came  back  that  unless  they  held  land  or  necessary.    You    do    not    make    an    intelligent 

property  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  '      ■      •  ■       -  ■  .-..,• . _ 

share  in  the  government.     The  first  concession 
apparent  which  was  made  to  the  great  demand 

for     universal     suffrage     was     that    t'        

erty  on  which  taxes  were  to  be  paid  V  .  _.    „_    _      

ually  not  necessary  in  land.    Thus  the  Constitu-  some  outlook  into  the  larger  range  of  govt 

tion  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  in  1780,  required  ment  and  some  reverence  for  law,  the  Seds 

that  a  voter  should  have  an  estate  of  the  value  of  universal  suffrage  may  be  safely  relied  upon. 

of  f6o.    This  was  removed  by  the  amendment  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Abraham 

introduced   in    182a     It   is    with   reference   to  Lincoln  said  boldly  in  his  first  message:   "There 

some   such  provision   as    this   in   Pennsylvania  are  many  single  regiments  (in  the  army)  whose 

that   Franklin   made    his   su^estion    regarding  members  one  and  another,  possess  full  practical 

the  death  of  an  ass.    He  supposed  a  voter  whb  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions, 

owned  an  ass  which  earned  for  him  £3  a  year,  and  whatever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant, 

riding  to  the  voting  place  on  this  ass.    The  ass  is  known  in  the  world  and  there  is  scarcely  one 

falls  and  dies  on  ttie  way  to  the  election,  and  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  Presi- 

the  voter  loses  his  vote.    Franklin  asks  with  his  dent,    a   Cabinet,   a   Conjgress,    and    perhaps    a 

pitiless  humor  whether  in  that  case  it  is  the  ass  court,  competent  to  administer  the  government 

who  votes  or  the  man,  itself.     Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in 

In  the   establishment   of  the   western   States  the  army  of  our  late  friends,  now  adversaries 

of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  there  appeared  in  this  contest." 

very  soon  Hit  wish  on  the  part  of  those  who         What  he  said  was  true.    And  wherever  that 

in   any   State   made   its   constitution   to   recom-  can  be  said,  the  country  in  which  it  is  said  need 

mend  the  new-bom  State  to  emigrants,  whether  not  be  afraid  of  the  decisions  of  its  democracy, 

from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  or  from   Europe.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  order  to 

This  wish  dictated  the  widest  extension  of  the  preserve    such    success,    the    higher    education 

suffrage  which  couid  be  granted.     Now  the  Con-  of  the   country, —  what  the   French  call   oddly 

Stitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to  each  State  enough   its   secondary  education,   must   be   kept 

the  power  to  choose  the   members  of   the   Na-  at  that  level  which  shall  enable  us  to  say  that 

tional  House  of  Representatives  who  are  to  be  the  decisions  of  the  average  of  the  people  may 

elected  by  the  same  constituency  which  chooses  be  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  law. 
the   popular    branch   of    the    State    legislature.  Edward  Eveeeit  Hale. 

Any  State,  therefore  by  its  terms  of  suffrage  4„thor  of  'The  Man  (Vithoul  a  Cou«try.> 
for  Its  own  house  of  representatives,  virtually 

gives    suffrage    in    the    National     Legislature.  49.  United     State*  —  Civil    uid    Religious 

This  results  in  universal  suffrage.  Libnt^    in    the.      The    euphony    and    famil- 

Universal    suffrage   was   not   proclaimed,   as  iarity  of  this  title  must  be  broken  so  as   to 

theorists  would  suppose,  by  any  sudden  revela-  read,  "Religious  and  Civil  Liberty  in  America," 

tion    of    sentiment   or    of    authority.      It    came  if  we  are  to  study  the  subject  in  its  logical  as 

about    almost    without    man's    knowle(^e.     In  well  as  its  chronological  order,  for  civil  liberty 

fact,   at   this   hour,   in   most   of   tbe    northern  follows  and  is  the  product  of  religious  liberty. 

States    where   property    is   much    subdivided,   it  A  hierarchy  implies  an  aristocracy;  an  aristoc- 

would  prove  that  there  are  as  many  persons  racy  a  monarchy.    The  student  can  do  no  better 

who  pay  taxes  on  property  in  the  State  aa  there  than  to  group  his  studies  aroimd  the  names  of 

are  voters  at  die  average  election.     They  are  Roger  Williams    (q.v.)    and  Thomas  Jefferson 
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<q.v.).    The  binh  of  the  one  preceded  that  of  on  an  unbeliever,  and  that  prayer  at  the  sacra- 

the  other  by  136  ;^ears.    The  pivotal  date  of  the  ment  or   after  meat  must  not  be  enforced  1^ 

first  is  the  founding  of  the  Providence  Planta-  the    magistrates.    Williams'    defence    was    that 

tion  by  the  exiled  Roger  Williams,  1636;  and  the  "none  0?  his  teachings  led  to  a  breach  of  holy 

evotal   date  of  the  other   is  the  signing  of  the  or  civil   peace,  of  which   I   have   desired  to  be 

cclaration    of    Independence    in    1776.     These  unfeignedly    tender."     Governor    Winthrop,    of 

two  events  are  separated  by  a  period   of   140  whom      Williams      wrote     years     afterwards, 

years.     The  story  of  these  two  men  is  told  else-  "Though   he  was   carried   with   the   stream   for 

where  in  these  volumes,  but  the   story  of  civil  my   punishment,   he   tenderly   loved   me   to   his 

and  religious  liberty  in  America  cannot  be  sepa-  last  breath,"   recorded  in  his  diary; 
rated   from   their    lives;   still   less   can   its   pur-  Rcv,  Hr.  Hooker,  who  wu  choKn  to  dupute  with 

chase   price  be   understood    or   appreciated   apart  him,    could    not    reduce    him    from    any   of   hu    erron, 

from  tfieir  story.     Says  John  Fiske:  Kp«.%St"f  Tur 'j5ri^i'.Lo*?";itfSS''S'x"t.dS  .» 

WithiD    five    years    ffom    the    Kttlement   of   Mau>-  the  minitterB  lave  one  approving  tlie  Kntenct 
l^^o^'^^r.in':'^^,^'}^^^^TWit:n'S^  The  Sentence  itself  in  part  runs  as  follows : 

the   irue    principlea   of    religioui    liberty    witfa    >    clew-  tt  is  therefore  ordered  Ibit  the  uid  HUter  Willtimi 

nesE   of  inaght  quite  remar^ble  in  that  age.  Bhali  depart  out  of   thia   juriidiction  within  six  weela 

.„  ...  now   next   enitiing,   which,    if  he   ntglecU   to    ptrform, 

There  is  good  history  back  of  the  pleasantry  it   slutl    be   lawful    (or   the   Governor   and   two  of    tbe 

that  the  Puritans  sought  the  western  shore  in  f"**!]^!?;"'   '"m*?**   *"'"   '"   *""*   '"'**■.£!" 

order     that    they    might     enjoy    the    privilege  4-™'"S'-'"V..?"   "■   "*"rn   any  more   withou 
of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 

th.  B0.I00  Colony,  wrot.;  ,„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  conici.nc.  pir.uadai 

.  ^'1. '^''?"  "  "  ^  'i"iP'";!"'!j  "^i^'t'^S  mnnbe™  th.m,  everyone  in  the  name  of  God.'    A  cap- 

%^^"^^,i^'^^^^Z  ''and""!>f''LS^  it*":."S  tain  of  a  sioon  was  therefore  sent  with  orders 

us  to  determine  «hiii  it  ««eniiiil.     If  people  wbo  have  tO  apprehend  Williams  and  carry  him  on  board 

come    here    with,   us    hold    different    viewj     they    have  hig  ship  about  tO  sail  for  England.     The  captain 

T^   Bri£,"SinB'diff^M*'t^ws.*°th^«m  ^  found  the  wife  and  children,  but  the  minister 

to, remain  in  America,  let  them  leave  ii»  in  peace  and,  had  departed  three   days  before.     Thus  in  mid- 

eoiiMeii«*o'f  wliat"yi"beM"'we'do'noi'i^''h°io'oulrtei  "'"'^'>  January    1636,  this  earliest  apostle  of  re- 

with  theiD,  but  we  wiU  leU'them  plainly  thai  they  cannot  '"K'OllS  liberty  in  America,  and,  up  to  this  date, 
stay  here.  one  of  the  very  few  such  apostles  in  the  history 
This  is  literally  the  program  carried  out  in  f  ^*^*  '*'°^}'^'  '!f='},^,."''^"l''f  ^TZ-  ^^'^h  ' 
the  case  of  Roger  WilhW.  From  the  begin-  '«*""8  "''"^  and  children  behind  him.  He 
ning  he  denied  the  power  of  civil  magistrates  to  '^'''=^?*fy'  ^«'"'''"«  ^  ^%  advice  of  Gover- 
punish  for  violatio/^  of  "the  first  tablet  of  the  """^  Winthrop  who,  apparently  ashamed  of  the 
law,»  the  table  of  piety,  dealing  with  man's  re-  P^eopitaacy  and  narrowness  of  his  clerical  col- 
lations to  his  God.  He  declined  the  call  to  en-  leagug  had  advised  Mr.  Williams  to  rWire 
ter  upon  his  chosen  work  with  the  settlement  P^on'Ptly  to  the  Indians  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  because  they  were  not  *"*''=  he  would  be  beyond  English  claims  and 
"separated,"  as  the  Pilgrims  were  who  settled  Patenls.  His  own  account  of  this  momentous 
at  Plymouth ;  they  were  sirmily  non-conforming  "'"^'^  ""  America  runs  in  part  as  follows : 
members  of  the  Episcopal   Qiurch,  and  as  such  1  steered  my  coorae  from  Salem  —  thoogh  in  winter 

they  claimed  the  right  to  discipline  for  spiritual  '""nay 'mv  Veiiitr'tbat*  iT  Y'Save'ieen'the  facfof 

as  well  as  civic  misdemeanors.     A   few  months  God.    I   fint   pitched,   and'  then   began   to   build   and 

later  he  accepted  the  opportunity  to  work  with  plant  at   Seelmok,  now  Rehoboth;  but  when  I  received 

and  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth      Here  -  '«""■  f™™  "v  sncieni   frieod,  Mr.   Winslow,  tbet; 

he  worked  for  two  years,  supporting  himself  by  fo7e  Tnd  «spS!'^"mi,  ''y«  ™hfgiy",dXnrme"J'i™ 

manual    toil    during   the    week    and   teaching  on  1   was  fallen   inlo  the  edge  of  their  bounda.   and  they 

Sunday.      But    his     ecclesiastical     independence  *t'*  '"^  '"  ■'"pleMc  ^e  Ba^  ui  remove  but  lo  the 

and  his  persistent  teaching  of  the  principles  of  the 'country  "free   before  "iJie.'^and  might 'be'lls  free  aa 

SOul-liberly  filled    Elder    Brewster  with  anxiety,  themselvea.    and    we    should"   be    lovuig    neighbors    (o- 

and   when  a  call   was  given   the  young  radical  gether..    The«  were  the  joint  understandings  of  theje 

from  the  Salem  church,  the  good  Elder  advised  en"  i^''^he'ir  d™'ToUt'her  w"h  "th^r"c™u™';i  wd*^; 

the  Plymouth  church  to  demit  him.      In  the  lat-  vice  aa  m  the  freedom  and  vacancy  of  Ibis  place,  which 

ter    controversy,    John    Cotton,    the    belligerent  Mos?"lIorJ'^d  Wise  One^  I'^^lletf  P™''^d^«  "^   **' 
ecclesiastic  of  Boston,  remembered  that  "Elder  '  '  »■  e      , 

Brewster  warned  the  whole  church  of  the  dan-         Following  the  voyage  came  the  desperate  ex- 

ger  of  his  spirit."  posures    on    land,— *  fourteen    weeks    of    bitter 

When  in  1633  the  young  minister  ventured  winter  season  without  knowing  what  bread  or 

again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  and  bed  did  mean,'  in  his  own  phrase.    His  only 

took    up    the    work   of   a    religious   teacher    at  succor   was   received   at   the   hands   of   the   In- 

Salem,   the  Boston  ministers  protested  and  ob-  dians,  whose  language  he   had  mastered  during 

jected  to  his  coming  among  them  at  the  minis-  bis    Plymouth   ministry    for   a   purpose  higher 

ters'  meetings  held  from  house  to  house.    Two  than  he  could  then  have  dreamed  of.    When  the 

years  later  he  was  summoned  to  Boston  to  ao-  final  place  of  settlement  was  reached  on  Rhode 

swer  charges  before  the  General  Court.     He  was  Island,  he  said :     *ln  gratitude  to  God's  merci- 

accused  of  teaching  that  magistrates  ought  not  fu!  providence  to  me  in  my  distress,  I  gave  to 

to  punish  a  breach  of  the  "first  table"  except  when  the  place  the  name  of  Providence." 
it  was  also  a  disturbance  of  the  civil  peace;  Henceforth  the  story  of  Roger  Williams  is 

that  the  church  had  no  right  to  impose  an  oath  the  itary  of  tbe  planting  of  what  is  probabli 
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the  first  commonweal  lb  in  histoiy  into  whose  Qiuker  persecution  had  ever    reached  in    old 

fundamental   conslilulion   was   incorporated    an  England ;  and  next  year  a  Quaker  woman  was 

unequivocal     guarantee     of     religious     liberty,  hanged  at  the  same  place-     The  last  victim  svif- 

From    Conslantine    to   Williams,   the    Christian  fered  in  i66i,'£or  the  sole  crime  of  holding  to 

diurch,  always  and  eveiywhere  in  Christendom,  and  practicing  the  precepts  of  George  Fox,  as 

dominated  the   Slate.    Indeed,   in  all  religions  represented  by  the  fellowship  of  the  Friends, 
and  in  all  ages,  up  to  this  time,  priests  have         There  is  no  fijter  test  of  a  man's  sincerity 

more  or  less  directly  claimed  to  be  the  arbiters  tlian  that  which  demands  that  he  take  his  own 

of  the  civic  and  physical  interests  as  well  as  of  medicine.     Roger  Williams   was  called  upon  to 

the  spiritual  destmies  of  men.    The  quality  and  apply   his   own   doctrines    in  the  case   of   the 

quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Roger  Quakers.    From    their    teachings    he    dissented 

Williams  cannot  be  appreciated  until  the  spirit  most  heartily ;  he  never  came  so  near  the  intol- 

of  the  Puritans,  o£  whom  he  was  one  and  with  erant  spirit  as  in  the  book  entitled  'George  Fox 

whom  he  contended,  is  more  closely  studied  and  Digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowes,'  and  George  Fox 

understood.     Popular     traditions    have     lumped  never  came  so  near  dealing  in  venom  as  in  his 

the  various  Settlements  of  New  England  under  reply,    entitled    'A    New    England    Fire-Brand 

one   estimate,  as  one  movement.     Tne  Puritans  Quenched.'      And     still     the     communities     of 

have  been  studied  too  much  in  bulk,  as  though  Rhode  Island  not  only  refused  to  join  with  the 

(hey  represented  a  coherent  and  consistent  body.  New   England   confederacy   in   a   movement    to 

moving   forward   with   one   spirit   and   for   one  keep   out   the   Quakers,  but  welcomed   them   in 

«nd :   that  spirit  the   spirit  of   freedom,  and  the  spite  of  their  views.     When  George  Fox  visited 

one    end    religious   and    civil    liberty.     But   the  this  country  be   did  not  dare  go  farther  north 

banishment  of  Roger  Williams  is  but  one  of  a  than  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  sheltered  in 

series,  albeit  the  first  of  such  acts.    The  noble  spite  of  his  teaching.    Hither   Williams  went, 

Henry  Vane  arrived  in  Boston  three  months  be-  thirty  miles  in  an  open  boat,  he  himself  work- 

forc   Williams   had   to    flee.     Though    a   young  ing  the  oars,  not  to  suppress,  but  to  hold  high 

man  of  only  24  years,  he  was  of  such  brilliant  debate  with  the  great  disciple  of   soul-liberty, 

powers   that  he  was  made  governor  of  Massa-  who   had   stood    the   test   in    England    even   as 

chusetts.     But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  too  Roger   Williams  had   in   America,   and   who,  in 

intolerant,  the  air  too  dogmatic  for  him  to  stay,  his  doctrine  of  the  "inner  light*  and  the  non- 

and   in  less  than  three  years  he  went   back   to  combatant  requirement  of  religion  had  found  a 

England  to   his   larger   career   and   to   a   tragic  more    ample    foundation    for    religious    liberty 

death  for  freedom's  sake.    In  1636  came  Anne  than  the   probably   less  heterodox  opinions  of 

Hutchinson,  the  brilliant  woman   who  preached  Williams. 

transcendentalism    before    the    Transcendental-  As   with  the  followers  of  Anne  Hutchinson 

ists :   a   woman   who   was   gladly   heard    in    the  and   George  Fox,  so  with  the  Jews.     Williams  . 

Sulpit  at  that  early  date;  she  gathered  around  pleaded  their  cause  with  the  powers  of  Eng- 

er   a   growing   following, —  but    she   must   not  land,  and  the  hunted   children   of  Israel   found 

stay.     With   her  band  of  followers   she  had   to  shelter   and    welcome    at    Newport,    where    the 

go.     They  turned   their   faces   toward   the   land  lonely   graves  of   the   exiled   community  moved 

of  greater  freedom,  the  hospitable  Rhode  Island,  Longfellow    two    centuries    later    to    sing    the 

where  for  a  while   she  tarried  on  her   way  to  pathetic  song  of  toleration  entitled  "The  Jewish 

death  from  an  Indian's  tomahawk,  in  the  neigh-  Cemetery  at  Newport." 

borhood  of  what  was  to  be  New  York.  Twice,  at  least,  Roger  Williams  returned  to 

The     persecuted     Quakers     were     naturally  England  in  the  interest  of  the  new  community, 

drawn    to   the   boasted    freedom   of   the    New  each    time  for   the  sake  of  strengthening  the 

World,  but  when  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  safeguards   of    religious   liberty   in   his   charter 

representatives    of    this    fellowship,    landed    at  rights.     The   first   time   he   was   obliged   to   sail 

Boston    from    Barbados    in    1636,    they    were  from    Manhattan,    for   he   was    an   exile    from 

promptly  locked  in  jail  lest  they  might  proclaim  Boston.     Once  his  stay  was  prolonged  for  three 

their  heresies  to  the  curious  crowd  that  gath-  years,  during  which  time  he  was  deep  in  the 

ered  around  them.    A  council  pronounced  their  politics   of   the    Protectorate,  an   active  helper 

doctrines      blasphemous;      their      books      were  of    Cromwell,    and    an    intimate    associate    of 

burned,    and    they   themselves    confined    under  Cromwell's  foreign  secretary,  "Mister  Milton," 

hard   circumstances    for   five   months,   until   the  to  whom  he  taught  Dutch.    Scant  justice  has  as 

ship  they   had  come   in   was   ready  to  return  yet  been  done  to  the  benignant  and  ameliorating 

them    to    Barbados.     Later   these    Quaker   mis-  element     introduced    into     the    history    of    the 

sionaries  found  a  more  cordial  welcome  at  the  United  States,  particularly  of  the  New  England 

hands   of   the   Mohammedans    in    Turkey   than  States,  by  Roger  Williams.     He  came  to  reform 

they  did  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Puritans  the  reformers,  of  whom  Hawthorne  facetiously 

in   Massachusetts.    However,  the  contention  of  said: 

John  Fiske.  Aat  the  Puritans  had  more  at  stake  l«  m  thank  God   for  hsving   giv«, 

than  the   Mohammedans,  deserves  to  be  consid-  cmiois;   and  let  cich  successive  general: 


ered   in   this   connection.     Following  these   two  ""'  's**  fen'enily  for  being  one  step  (uriher  from  ihem 

women  came  eight  Quakers  from  London,  who  '"  *""  """"^  "*  '«"■ 

were  promptly  arrested  and  special  laws  were         Williams   necessarily  had  much   fighting  to 

passed   that   they  might   be  disposed  of.    The  do.    The  titles  of  his  books  suggest  controversy, 

penalties  affixed  in  these  anti-Quaker  laws  were  "The  Bloudy  Tenantt  of  Persecution  for  Cause 

cumulative,     passing     on     up     from     flogging,  of  Conscience ;  A  Dialogue  Between  Truth  and 

through    imprisonment    at    hard    labor,    cutting  Peace,*  is  his  most  noted  work.     This  a   Puri- 

off  one  or  both  ears,  boring  the  tongue  with  a  tan  House  of  Commons  caused  to  be  burned  in 

hot   iron^   until   finally   capital   punishment   was  England.    To  this  John  Cotton  wrote  the  reply 

reached  m  1659,  when  two  were  hanged  on  Bos-  entitled,  "Bloudy  Tenantt   Washed  and   Made 

ton    Commons.    This   was   going  farther   than  White  in  the  Bloud  of  the  Lamb.*    In  due  time 
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came  the  rejoinder  front  Williams,  'The  Btoudy  came  to  them  a  religion,  a  source  of  unfailing 

Tenant!  Yet  More  Bloudy  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Al-  enlhusiasm.     These  three  belonged  to  the  peo- 

tempt  to   Wash   it   White   in   the   Bloud   of  the  pie,  and   found   their  highest  inspiration   in  the 

Lamb.'     But   notwithstanding   this   belligerency,  purpose   to    serve   them.     The   opinions    of   no 

Williams    vindicated    the    liberty    he    espoused,  other  president   ever  received   such  prompt  rc- 

and   demonstrated   in   his   own   life   that  liberty  spect  at  home  and  abroad  as  those  of  Thomas 

and  the  love  of  liberty  breed  tenderness  and  not  Jefferson,   and   his   official   utterances   occupy   a 

violence.     *We  have  taxed  your  patience  often,  place  in   literature  as  well  as  in  the  histoid  of 

but  never  exhausted  it,'  wrote  Governor  Win-  statesmanship   unparalleled   by   the  deliverances 

throp.     And    his    latest    biographer,    Oscar    S.  of   any   other   president   of   the    United    States, 

Straus,  says :     "In  no  act  of  his  life  is  a  spirit  save  Lincoln, 

of  selfishness  disclosed* ;  and  again,  "His  Jefferson's  devotion  to  civil  liberty  led  to,  or 
patriotism  was  never  dimmed  by  a  shadow  of  sprang  from,  his  freedom  in  religious  thought, 
,  suspicion  of  self-interest* ;  and  again,  "He  held  in  which  he  was  notoriously  unorthodo]t.  He 
his  colony  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  wise  head."  was  deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  French 
He  ever  preferred  to  be  the  power  behind  the  philosophers  and  the  events  that  Ted  up  to  the 
throne  rather  than  to  be  the  power  on  the  Revolution,  and  was  sufficiently  grounded  in 
throne.  When  the  Indians  were  at  last  nagged  the  philosophy  of  liberty  to  be  able  to  give  at 
into  the  violence  that  led  to  the  invasion  of  short  range  the  true  estimate  of  that  atmo- 
Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  unarmed  save  sphere -clearing  storm  which  all  clear  thinkers 
with  his  statt,  went  out  to  meet  them.  He  at  longer  range  are  able  to  give  it.  He  was  a 
failed  to  turn  them  back,  but  ihey  said,  "We  confidant  and  friend  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  the 
will  not  hurt  you,  Brother  Williams."  This  ac-  principles  laid  down  in  "The  Rights  of  Man» 
complished  linguist,  the  tnaster  of  seven  ian-  and  ^Common  Sense"  were  not  only  familiar 
^ages,  spent  his  70  years  and  more  in  unccas-  but  congenial  to  him  and  i^obably  had  a  direct 
ing  toil,  much  of  the  time  earning  his  bread  by  influence  upon  his  work.  These  documents,  to- 
manual  labor.  He  alludes  to  a  sacrifice  of  his  gether  with  the  life  of  the  much-maligned  and 
own  interests  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Bible  cruelly  misunderstood  author,  should  be  closely 
when  taking  an  oath  in  England,  but  furnishes  studied  in  connection  with  the  subject  at  hand, 
no  particulars.  Everywhere  and  always  he  At  the  first  Congress,  systematically  con- 
kindled  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  was  never  vened  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Thomas  Jefferson 
known  to  light  the  fires  of  persecution.  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
The  first  compact  of  the  little  band  of  exiles  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  in 
on  the  hill  he  named  'Providence"  carried  the  due  time  was  offered  in  his  own  handwriting, 
signatures  of  13  men,  five  of  whom  made  their  essentially  as  it  now  stands ;  a  clause  censuring 
mark.  It  was  of  such  humble  material  that  he  slave  trade  was  suppressed.  He  regretted  the 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  State  ever  un-  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted  because 
equivocally  committed  to  religious  liberty.  His  he  feared  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  were  not 
first-bom  son  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sufficiently  safeguarded ;  it  contained  no  pre- 
first  white  child  in  Rhode  Island.  The  last  caution  against  monopolies  and  standing 
charter  he  obtained  from  Charles  11,  was  so  armies ;  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  re- 
wisely  drawn,  and  liberty  in  it  was  so  securely  ligion  were  not  sufficiently  guaranteed ;  the 
vouchsafed,  that  it  served  the  commonwealth  rights  of  habeas  corpus  were  not  adequately  se- 
of  Rhode  Island  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  cured,  and  no  limitation  was  set  to  the  time 
years-  it  was  not  changed  until  1843,  and  it  one  person  could  occupy  the  presidency,  which, 
would  still  serve  as  a  model  for  a  new  State.  unguarded,  as  he  feared,  might  grow  into  an 
Thus  the  movement  for  religious  liberty  in  absolutism  more  or  less  complete;  in  short, 
America  unfolded  naturally  into  a  passion  for  because  it  had  no  *Bill  of  Rights."  Says  one 
democracy,  a  demand  for  civil  liberty,  and  our  of  his  later  biographers : 
study  lands  us  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 

who  was  the  father  of  civil  liberty  in  America,  .     '"  ^'^  d»y,  Mr.  JtRtisoa  combatid  a  g™ter  Bum- 

so  far  as  movements  whose  beginnings  are  al-  iS^'Mnd'nci^  "whf/h   w^i^r^^J™™™  "i^  SS 

ways  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  still  more  primitive  opinions    wbicb    were   popular   ihm   any   other   man  in 

beginnings  can  be  said  to  have  a  father.  public    life.     He    atiacVcd   gritems    ana    creeds    where 

•'Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^hW"^m'^i^™o^t''' p^lt'™'^^''"^^^''"^^ 

of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  alarmed,  were  tbe  most  vindictive.'     Yet  never  once  in 

and    Father    of     the     University     of     Virginia,''  »"  his  Toni  life  did  be  falter,  lutrcnder,  or  aposlaiiie. 

was  the  inscription  which  Thomas  Jefferson  left  ^  "'  oTi^  "Sri'^^o^^^i^lyT^ii^i.^^ 

among  his   papers   as   one    suitable   for  his  own  cominued    to    defy    it.    He    challenged    the    orjfaniied 

tomb.      In    another    catalogue    of    things    accom-  KT""    °\  '""^  '"onopoly    and    da»i    rule    in    hia  oirn 

Eilished,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  we  find  the  *"     """'"■"'  "■ 

ollowing:     "Separated  the  church  and  state  in  The  first  session  of  Cor^ess  after  the  adop- 

Virginia;  put  an  end  to  entails;  prohibited  the  tion    of    the    Constitution    in    1789    adopted    12 

importation  of  slaves,  and  drafted  the  Declara-  amendments,  most  of  them  looking  towards  the 

tion  of  Independence."  relieving  of  the  above  anxieties   expressed  by 

Mr,  Jefferson  was  the  widest  read,  the  most  Mr,   Jefferson ;    the   first   amendment    providing 

accomplished  of  the  presidents,  the  intellectual  for  the  religious  freedom  of  all  the  citizens,  and 

giant  of  them  all ;  the  first,  if  nol  the  greatest,  the  unequivocal  separation  of  church  and  state, 

thorough-going   democrat   in   American  politics.  The   constitution   of   nearly   every   state   in  the 

Jefferson,  Jackson  and   Lincoln  are  the  three  Union  now  has  its  "Bill  of  Rights."    Most  of 

presidents  who,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  these  bills  incorporate  the  exact  phraseology  of 

by  nature  as  well  as  by  conviction,  believed  so  the  Declaration  of  Independence  o  ■       ■  - 

profoundly  in  popular  government  and  the  sim-  'inalienable  rights  to  life  and  lib 
plicity  and  freedom  involved  therein  that  i'  '  -.      .  .  -  . 
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figjons  liberty  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  fol- 
lowing States: 

Maryland  declares  a  person  incompetent  as  a 
witness  or  juror  who  does  not  believe 

in  tbe  cxisteoce  of  God,  and  thtt  Dodcr  Hia  di«- 
praMion  BUcb  p«non  will  be  bcld  munlly  accoimUble 
IFor  hia  acD.  and  be  mnrdcd  or  ptuiahM  therefor  in 
thi>  world  or  the  world  to  come. 

The  law  of  Maryland  provides  that  *a  Delief 
in  the  existence  of  God*  Is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion  *for  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  this 
State.*    And  also: 


richer,  or  preBcher  of 
iupport|  use,  or  beiiefit 
r  any  teligioi 


i  goods,   or  chattels. 


for,   rnnj   mmim 

KSS^"anTeve 

of  Se  KllSJ*^''- . 

benefit;  aod  alao  every  devise  of  goods  or  chattels  to 
or  for  the  support,  use  or  beDefit  of  taj  nioiUer, 
public  teacher  or  preacher  of  the  qoapeL  as  such,  or  apy 

or  aubsequent  sanctioD  of  the  Leffialature,  shall  ba 
Toid;  except  alwaya.  any  >«le.  gift,  lease  or  deriae  of 
any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  for  a 
cfauTCb.  meeting  house,  or  other  house  of  worship.  ■ 
parsonsge,  or  burying  ground,  which  ahall  be  Improved, 
enjoyed,  or  used  only  for  such  purpose:  or  (uch  sal^ 
gllFt,  leaae.  or  devise  shall  be  void. 

Mississippi  provides  that  "The  Holy  Bible 
sbatl  not  be  excluded  from  use  in  any  public 
school  of  this  State* ;  and  makes  a  six  months' 
residence  a  sufficient  qualification  for  voting  to 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  while  two  years'  resi* 
dence  is  required  for  a  layman. 

New  Hampshire  provides  that : 


(hem  for  thnr  aupooit  ai 

Vermont,  after  providing  freedom  of  con- 
science for  all  and  the  free  exercise  of  reli^ous 
worship  in  sweeping  phrase,  adds  in  Article  Til. : 


<^fCf  i> 


a,  ev«ry  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day.  lo 
sort  of  religious  worship  which  to  them 

■t  agreeable  to  the  revered  will  of  God. 

Virginia,  though  perhaps  the  first  State 
after  Rhode  Island  to  provide  for  absolute  se^ 
aration  of  church  and  state,  introduces  a  curi' 
ous  inconsistency,  evidently  quite  unconsciously, 
in  this  wise: 

It  is  the  mutiul  doty  of  all  to  pnctiee  Cfeririiaw 
toibcannce,  love,  and  charity  toward  each  other.* 

■Tell  the  committee  to  be  on  the  alert,*  were 
the  last  audible  words  that  Jefferson  spoke. 
His  lips  seemed  to  dictate  t"  ■*■-  "^ ''-'* 


•  (Tbe  above  study  of  the  State  Constitotions  ia 
based  OD  the  study  of  the  text  found  in  Ibe  Convenbon 
Hannil  for  the  Sixth  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention,     published      in      'Sg^.     Doobtlesi     further 

■ItenttoD    baa   been   called   by   Judge   E,    O.  'Brown   of 

New  Huapshire  ConnituMon  as  published  in  this  work. 


Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  DeclaratiMi  of 
Independence  there  have  been  those  in  the 
United  States  who  would  dispose  of  its  funda- 
mental contention  as  a  'glittering  generality,' 
or  limit  its  application  to  their  own  sect  oe 
race;  but,  spite  of  sneers,  past  or  present,  eva- 
sions and  contemptuous  appeals  to  technical- 
ities, it  still  survives  as  the  matchless  document 
that  not  only  liberated  the  United  States  from 
foreign  thrall,  but  by  its  logic  is  destined  to  en- 
franchise the  children  of  the  world.  Side  by 
side,  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Frodamabon  stand 
in  the  world's  library,  unmatched  and  undimmwl, 
to  rebuke,  to  instruct,  and  to  inspire  unborn 
generations.  They  were  and  still  are  pro- 
phetic documents.  The  Civil  War  whi^  Jef- 
ferson foresaw,  came,  and  he  who  would  study 
the  story  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica must  take  note  of  such  events  as  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Elijah  Lovejoy  (q.v.),  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  abolitionist  press  at  Alton,  111. 
(1837);  the  appearance  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  (1852) ;  the  exe- 
cution of  John  Brown  (q.v.)  at  Harper's  Ferry 
(1859)  ;  the  firing  upon  the  flag  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter (iSiSi):  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1863) ;  the  surrender  of 
Robert  E,  Lee  at  Appomattox   (1865). 

In  study ine  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  find 
that,  though  they  may  be  distinguishable  in  their 
sources,  they  are  one  in  their  culmination.  Not 
more  clearly  did  the  passion  for  religious  liberty 
make  of  Roger  Williams  an  advncate  of  political 
liberty  than  did  Thomas  Jefllerson's  seal  for 
political  liberty  make  of  him  an  apostle  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  government  has  recently 
ordered  published  a  little  manuscript  book  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's,  entitled  '  The  Life  and 
Morais  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Extracted  Textu- 
ally  from  the  Gospels,  together  with  a  Compari- 
son of  His  Doctrines  with  Thi.sc  of  Others.' 
In  this  book  the  author  compiled  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  portions  of  the  Gospel,  eliminating  the 
miraculous  and  theological  passages.  Of  the 
compilation  he  himself  wrote : 

A    more    beautiful,  or   nreciona  inanel   of  ethics    I 

a  REAL  CHRISTIAN:  IhBt  is  to  say,  I'disciple  of  tbe 
doctrines  of  jesua.  very  difiemi  fiooi  the  PUlonista 
who    caU    U£    infidel    and    THEMSi^LVES    Cbristiuu 


indicated  in  this  book  may  be 
right  or  wrong.  1  refer  to  it  because  it  illus- 
trates the  liberty  vouchsafed  b^  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  not  only  guar- 
antee freedom  of  utterance,  but  lead  to  a  respect 
for  sincere  opinions,  however  tbey  may  differ 
from  prevailing  opinions. 

Any  sketch  of  the  history  of  civil  and  re- 
li^us  liberty  in  America  woula  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  interesting  contributions 
of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Marylahd,  of  William 
Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Utopian  schemes 
of  John  Locke  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  Car- 
olinas.  It  is  one  of  the  interesting  paradoxes 
of  history  that  the  Catholic  Catveits,  who  held 
the  most  sweeping  charter  ever  brought  to  rtie 
New  World,  should  establish  a  standard  of 
hospitality  in  religion  and  liberality  in  politics 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  colony. 

Lord  Baltimore  came  to  cstabhsh  a  "Palat- 
inate,* a  palace  comity.    He  wbm  made  absolntc 
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loi-d  of  a  vast  territory  with  powers  to  declare  mittee  to  be  on  the  alert."  But  the  great  advance- 
war,  collect  taxes,  create  legislatures,  and  ap-  mem  made  in  this  direction  is  a  magnificent 
point  judges.  But  knowing  from  experience  Ibe  guarantee  of  grcaWr  progress  yet  to  be  made, 
heavy  hand  of  religious  bigotry,  his  autocracy  Tlie  high  achievemenU  already  realized  will  in- 
was  a  benign  one.  Il  offered  hospitality  to  the  spire  a  continued  zeal  lo  evoke  the  new  wisdom 
persecuted  in  all  lands,  and  established  many  and  fresh  courage  which  the  future  of  America 
precedents  precious  to  libeny.  will  demand.      Ienkin  Lloyd  Tomes    DD 

The  Quaker  spirit  represented  by  William  "''"'*  PdiiorTf' <nni'tv  > 
Pcnn  and  his  associates  and  successors  was  and  n.  ¥i_:_j  o^.  r.:  ^j  i.  J^  . 
is  a  pervasive  influence,  making  for  toleration.  ^  ■*?■  '^  Staha-Duiputed  E  ectioiB  Id 
peace  and  co-operation.  While  (he  dreams  On  four  occasions  the  electoral  colleges  have 
which  the  free-thinking  philosophers  above  men-  T^^^  to  accomplish  the  task  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
tioned  tried  to  realize  in  South  Carolina  may  be  dent  and  Vice-President.  In  1801,  after  the 
taken  as  forerunners  of  many  sociological  ven-  ^"^"^'^'S  of  the  electoral  vote,  tlie  question  was 
tures  on  communistic  or  ideal  lines  that  have  '^"  '**  ^"^'^  which  of  the  two  men,  Jefferson  or 
followed,  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  and  ere-  ^"'"'■'  ^Ij""'^  be  President  and  which  Vice-Pres- 
ative  of  which  was  the  work  of  Robert  Owen  i<^^"'-  '"  '^^5,  it  remained  to  choose  a  President 
at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  At  any  rale,  from  New  ^rom  among  the  three  candidates,  Andrew  Jack- 
Harmony  to  Altruria,  the  story  is  an  attractive  !°"l  J*'!"'  Q"""*?  Adam5  and  William  H,  Craw- 
one  to  the  social  philosopher  and  a  potent  one  J?.''?'  i".l°37.  't  was  left  to  determine  whether 
in  the  interest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  Hichard  M.  Johnson  or  Francis  Granger  should 

The  Uw  of  the  land  demands  toleration!  but  "*  Vice-President,    In  all  these  cases  the  difficul- 

spiritual    freedom    goes    further    and    demands  Jy  was  merely  that  the  electors  had  so  distributed 

appreciation  and  fellowship  in  the  things  about  'n*ir  votes  that  the  choice  was  incomplete.    And 

which    men    honestly    differ.     He    who    would  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  pointed  out 

study  closely  the  development  of  religious  liberty  Y'^   procedure   by   which   to   complete   it     The 

in  America  must  note  the  discussions  and  agita-  '°"""  '=^^^  V"'^  '"   '^^'       ."^  *?,.     "'*  "*"* 

tions   that   gathered  about  the   following  epoch-  ^h''"^'  "P""  t*!"  government  of  deciding  between 

marking   addresses:    Channing's    Baltimore   ad-  rival    electoral    colleges    in    four    Stales       This 

dress      (1818);      Emerson's      Divinity      School  would  determine  whether  Samuel  J    Tilden  and 

address,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "caused  '  "oiias    A.    Hendricks,   the   c^didates    of   the 

such   a    tempest    in    the    Unitarian    washbowl,"  ^f^9^^^\^V.%'  °^   RuAerford   B.   Hayes   and 

and   in   consequence  of   which   Harvard   for   30  William  A.  Wheeler,  who  were  the  Republican 

years  prartically  exiled  its  most  illustrious  alum-  Mididates,  should  become  President  and  Vice- 

nus  from  the  platform  of  the  freest  university  President   respectively.     There   vjas   no   agency 

in    America    <i838);    Theodore    Parker's    dis-  provided  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  to  decide 

course  on  'The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  such  a  question. 

in  Christianity'    (1841):  William  C.  Gannett's  ,.    "he  djspute  of  1 

address  on  'The  Faith  of  Ethics>   (1887).  ™  ''"'''  '='5  1™"  -    f-    .-    , ,:    VJ 

The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  reUgious  liberty  procedure  of  the  electors.  Each  elector  should 
may  be  further  traced  by  a  close  study  of  the  vote  for  two  persons.  The  person  found  to  have 
most  noted  religious  controversies  in  our  history,  the  greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  the  Presi- 
among  which  were  the  discussion  concerning  the  °^"^  provided  such  number  was  a  majori^  of 
teachings  of  Horace  Bushnell  (1839-54)  by  the  the  whole  number  of  electors.  The  person  hav- 
Congrcgationalists  of  New  England ;  the  with-  \"?  the  next  greatest  number  should  be  the 
drawal  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1882)  from  Vice-President  But  since  a  majority  of  the 
the  local  Congregational  Association  to  which  electors  might  be  only  one  more  than  a  quarter  of 
he  belonged;  the  trial  of  David  Swing  (1874)  '"«  votes,  and  each  elector  cast  two,  il  was  ^- 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  Chicago,  and  of  Hiram  p'^e  for  two  persons  to  receive  an  equal  major- 
W.  Thomas  (1881)  by  the  Methodists  of  Chi-  'ty  vote.  The  conshtutional  provision  for  this 
cago.  Significant  also  in  the  history  of  religious  contingency  was  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
liberty  is  the  organization  of  the  Free  Religious  tives  should  immediately  choose  tgr  ballot  one  of 
Association  in  Boston  (1867),  and  the  holding  tne  two  persons  for  President.  This  vote  must 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  be  taken  by  States,  and  the  representation  from 
(1893).  This  was  the  moat  significant  religions  "cn  State  should  have  one  vote.  A  majority 
conclave  ever  held,  perhaps  the  nublest  corpor-  O'  the  States  was  necessary  to  a  choice.  The 
ale  event  in  the  history  of  religion.  This  was  official  count  of  the  electoral  votes  was  made 
followed  the  next  year  (1694)  by  the  organtza-  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  as  prescribed 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  in  Chicago  and  by  the  Constitution.  This  was  done  on  Wed- 
the  subsequent  organization  of  the  New  York  nesday  12  Feb..  Jefferson  himself  presiding. 
Conference  of  Religion,  a  similar  organizttion  There  were  138  electors  and  276  votes.  The  vote 
within  State  limits.  Significant  indications  of  was  distributed  as  follows:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  growth  of  this  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  73;  Aaron  Burr,  73;  Jolin  Adams.  65;  Charles 
springs  out  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  are  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  64;  John  Jay,  I.  It  had 
found  in  the  numerous  interdenominational  or-  been  anticipated  that  the  electoral  vote  would 
ganizations  for  practical  work,  such  as  the  not  be  decisive.  Two  days  before  the  count  the 
Young  Men's  and  Yoting  Women's  Qiristian  House  of  Representatives  had  adopted  rules  of 
Associations,  The  Christian  Endeavor  move-  order  for  the  expected  election.  The  Representa- 
ment,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  tives  should  be  grouped  by  States,  in  order  to  de- 
Union,  the  Chautauqua  movement,  and  the  vari-  termine  for  whom  the  vote  of  each  State  was  ' 


ous  combinations  for  missionary  work  at  home  be  cast.    If  the  preliminary  vote  of  any  State  re- 

and  abroad.  suited  in  a  tie,  ihat  delegation  could  only  cast  a 

The  development  of  civil  Mid  religious  lib-  ballot  marked  "divided."    Each  State  should  ap- 

erty  is  still  incomplete ;  it  still  behooves  "the  com-  point  one  teller.     Two  ballot  boxes  ^ould  b« 
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used,  and  each  deJegation  should  cast  its  ballot  son  and  Francis  Granger.    Upon  the  motion  of 

in  duplicate.    The  tellers  should  be  divided  into  one  of  the  member,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  a 

two  groups,   one  to  examine  the  votes  in  each  viva  voce   vote.     The   result   was   33   to    16  in 

ballot   box.     The    Senate    was    to    be   admitted,  favor  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  House  should  not  adjourn  until  the  election  After  the  elections  o£  7  Nov.  1876,  the  first 
was  complete.  Inimediatdy  after  the  count,  the  indications  were  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
House  of  Representatives  began  to  vote  for  a  chosen  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Bui  the  Re- 
choice  between  JcfFerson  and  Burr.  By  midnight  publican  party  managers  immediately  began  to 
19  ballots  had  been  taken.  The  sitting  con-  claim  three  Southern  States  whose  votes  were 
tinned  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day,  nine  ballots  likely  to  decide  the  issue.  These  were  Florida, 
being  taken  on  12  Feb.  The  rule  against  ad-  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  When  the  day  ar- 
journment  was  now  evaded  by  taking  a  recess,  rived  for  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges. 
One  ballot  was  taken  13  Feb..  four  on  the  14th,  two  sets  of  electors  voted  in  each  of  these  States 
one  on  the  16th,  and  two  on  tfie  17th.  From  the  and  in  Oregon  as  well.  Thus  four  States  trans- 
beginning  eight  States  cast  their  ballots  for  Jef-  milled  double  returns  to  the  President  of  the 
ferson.  These  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Senate.  Evidently  a  quarrel  was  before  the 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  country  which  might  set  up  rival  executives  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Six  voted  for  Burr,  the  National  Government,  or  leave  the  nation 
These  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  without  an  executive.  Whether  it  is  agreeable  to 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  South  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to  regulate  by  law 
Carolina.  The  remaining  two,  Vermont  and  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  we  will  not 
Maryland  were  divided.  Nine  States  were  neccs-  here  discuss.  The  only  power  relating  to  this 
sary  to  a  choice.  The  House  was  Federalist,  subject,  that  is  expressly  granted,  is  to  deter- 
while  both  of  the  candidates  belonged  to  the  mine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the 
other  party.  The  chief  issue  was  the  commercial  time  when  the  electors  shall  meet.  Laws  had  been 
policy  of  the  next  administration.  As  Jefferson  enacted  concerning  the  accepting  and  rejecting 
came  from  Virginia  and  Burr  from  New  York,  of  electoral  votes  prior  to  1877.  The  most  dis- 
New  England  stood  by  the  latter.  Burr  did  not  creet  men  in  the  government  felt  that  Congress 
receive  the  vote  of  his  own  State.  This  was  should  devise  some  expedient  for  dealing  with  an 
due  to  Hamilton's  influence.  Prior  to  the  tliirty-  unprecedented  situation.  The  Electoral  Commis- 
sixth  ballot,  which  was  taken  17  Feb.,  some  as-  sion  law  was  enacted.  This  passed  the  Senate 
surance  was  given  on  the  question  of  the  com-  25  Jan,,  the  House  of  Representatives  23  Jan., 
mercial  policy.  Vermont  and  Maryland  now  and  was  approved  2g  Jan.  Its  title  was  'An  act 
voted  for  Jefferson.  At  the  same  time  Soutt  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  oi 
Carolina  and  Delaware  cast  blank  ballots.  Jeffer-  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
son  was  thus  chosen  President  by  the  vote  of  tri  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term 
States.  Burr  became  Vice-President.  Before  commencing4  March  1877.*  It  providedin  detail 
the  next  presidential  election,  the  Constitution  for  the  official  count  as  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
was  amended  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  stitution.  It  ordered  that  this  should  begin  on 
a  dispute.  The  new  amendment  declares  that  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  which  was  the 
the  electors  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  per-  first  day  of  the  month,  and  that  the  returns 
son  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  bal-  should  be  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
lots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President.  the  States.    After  the  reading  of  each  certificate. 

By  the  official  count  of  9  Feb.  182$,  the  elec-  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  call  for  ob- 
toral  vote  for  President  was  found  to  stand  as  jections.  In  cases  which  did  not  involve  con- 
follows:  Andrew  Jackson,  99;  John  Quincy  tlicting  return.';,  the  two  Houses  should  pass  upon 
Adams,  84;  William  H.  Crawford,  41;  and  the  objections.  They  should  separate  for  this 
Henry  Clay,  37.  The  number  of  electoral  votes  purpose.  No  electoral  vote  should  be  rejected 
necessary  to  a  choice  was  131.  The  ballot  for  except  by  the  affinnalive  vote  of  both  Houses. 
Vice-President  had  been  decisive ;  for  John  C.  Section  II,  tile  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
Calhoun  had  received  182  votes.  The  Con-  law?,  provided  for  the  Electoral  Commission, 
stitution  limited  the  House  of  Representatives  which  WuS  created  to  pass  upon  eases  where 
in  its  choice  of  a  President  to  the  three  highest  there  were  double  returns  from  a  State.  The 
candidates.  The  first  ballot  gave  Adams  the  vote  Senate  should  choose  five  of  its  members  by  viva 
of  13  States ;  Jackson  that  of?  States ;  and  Craw-  voce  vote,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  count  be- 
tord  that  of  4  Slates.  There  was  ^eat  popular  gan,  lo  serve  on  the  Commission.  Tlie  House  of 
indignation.  For  Jackson  had  received  15  more  Representatives  should  likewise  choose  five  mem- 
electoral  votes  than  Adams.  And  besides  this  the  bers.  Five  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Jackson  electors  had  received  a  great  majority  Court  were  also  to  serve.  The  law  designated 
of  the  popular  vote.  A  rumor  became  current  four  of  these  under  the  numbers  of  their  respcc- 
that  there  had  been  a  "corrupt  bargain*  among  tive  circuits,  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth, 
the  Adams  and  the  Clay  men.  This  seemed  to  These  were  to  select  the  fifth.  When  any  case  of 
be  confirmed  as  soon  as  President  Adams  took  double  returns  was  reached  in  the  official  count, 
his  seat  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Oay  for  Sec-  the  certificates  and  papers  relating  thereto,  to- 
retary  of  State.  However,  it  was  sufficiently  gether  with  all  the  objections  filed  in  the  joint 
shown  later  that  this  story  rested  upon  no  evi-  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  were  to  be  referred 
dence.           _  lo  the  Commission.    This  body  should  decide  by 

It  was  discovered  by  the  official  count  of  8  a  majority  vole  Ihe  questions;  whether  any  and 

Feb.  1837.  (hat  the  electoral  vote  for  Vice-Presi-  what  votes  returned  from  a  State  are  the  votes 

dent  had   been    indecisive.     The  constitutional  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

rule  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  Senate  shall  choose  States,  and  how  many  and  what  persons  were  duly 

the  Vice-President   from  the  two  highest  num-  appointed  electors  in  such  State.    The  decisions 

hers  on  the  list.    These  were  Richard  M.  John-  were  to  be  final  unless  thev  were  set  aside  by  th« 
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vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  mem-  This  objectioii  was  based  updh  the  Constitua 
bers  of  the  Commission  were  chosen  on  Tues-  tional  provision  that  no  person  holding  an  office 
day,  30  Jan.  The  Senate  was  Republican  at  the  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall 
time,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  was  be  appointed  an  elector.  The  decision  of  the 
Democratic.  Three  of  the  Senators  selected  Commission  was  t>ased  upon  the  ground  that  the 
were  Republicans  and  two  were  Democrats.  The  returns  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  certified  ac- 
fonner  were  George  F.  Edmunds,  Vermont ;  cording  to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana ;  and  Frederick  T.  that  the  returning  board  had  operated  under 
Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey,  The  latter  were  the  laws  of  Florida.  To  set  these  returns  aside 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware,  and  Allen  G,  would  be  to  go  behind  the  action  of  the  State 
Thurman,  Ohio.  In  the  House  this  proportion  officers.  This  the  Commission  was  incompetent 
was  reversed.  The  three  Democratic  members  to  do.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  invesli- 
were  Henry  B.  Payne,  Ohio ;  Eppa  Hunton,  Vir-  gate  the  charges  of  fraud.  As  for  the  one  elec- 
ginia,  and  Josiah  Abbott,  Massachusetts.  The  tor  who  was  objected  to  on  the  charge  that  he 
two  Republicans  were  James  A.  Garfield,  Ohio,  held  an  office  under  the  United  States,  it  was 
and  George  F. Hoar, Massachusetts.  Ofthetour  concluded  after  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides 
Justices  designated  by  the  law,  Nathan  Clifford  that  he  had  properly  resigned  the  office.  The 
and  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  first  and  ninth  cir-  Commission  therefore  held  by  a  vote  of  eight 
cuits  respectively  were  Democrats.  William  to  seven  that  the  four  Hayes  electors  were  the 
Strong  and  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  the  third  and  lawful  ones.  This  decision  was  reported  9 
eighth  circuits,  were  Republicans.  Thus  far  the  Feb.  The  Electoral  Commission  was  next  in 
Commission  was  equally  divided.  Moreover  the  session  12-16  Feb.,  as  the  official  count  had  now 
arguments  were  likely  to  be  so  strong  on  both  reached  Louisiana.  This  State  presented  the 
sides  of  the  different  questions  that  the  decisions  spectacle  of  rival  governments.  The  Repub- 
would  inevitably  follow  party  lines.  While  the  '"^an  officers  claimed  authority  under  the  can- 
law  seemed  to  shift  the  burden  of  decision  upon  vass  of  the  State  returning  board.  The  Demo- 
15  men,  it  so  operated  that  it  was  really  imposed  eratic  ones  claimed  that  under  the  popular  vote 
upon  one  man.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  as  cast  they  had  been  elected.  The  returns  of 
four  Associate  Justices  would  select  Justice  the  Tilden  and  the  Hayes  electors  were  certified 
David  Davis  to  be  the  15th  member  of  the  Com-  by  rival  executives.  The  Commission  main- 
mission.  Mr.  Davis  was  independent  in  politics,  tained  that  the  Republican  government  held  of. 
But  he  had  accepted  an  election  to  the  United  fi"  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
States  Senate,  which  was  thought  to  make  it  I"  """S  case,  as  in  that  of  Florida,  there  were 
unauiUble  for  him  to  serve.  Justice  Joseph  P.  charges  of  fraud  and  ineligibility.  But  the 
Bradley  of  the  fifth  circuit  was  chosen.  This  Commission  could  not  go  back  of  the  certificate 
made  the  Commission  consist  of  eight  Republi-  of  the  State  authority.  Accordingly  the  eight 
cans  and  seven  Democrats.  At  the  final  sitting  Hayes  electors  were  held  to  be  the  rightful  ones. 
Senator  Thurman  was  unable  to  serve  on  ac-  "he  Commission  was  again  in  session  ai-23 
count  of  illness,  and  Francis  Keman,  New  Feb,,  to  pass  upon  the  returns  from  Oregon. 
York,  a  Democrat,  was  substituted.  The  two  The  Republican  party  had  carried  the  election 
most  important  United  States  laws  pertaining  to  but  the  Governor,  who  was  a  Democrat,  had  cer- 
presidentiai  elections  were  enacted  i  March  tified  to  the  election  of  only  two  of  the  Hayes" 
1792,  and  23  Jan.  1845,  respectively.  The  act  of  electors.  The  third  certificate  was  issued  to  the 
1792  provides  that  the  executive  authority  of  highest  Tilden  elector  on  the  ground  that  the 
each  State  shall  cause  lists  of  the  names  of  the  third  Hayes  elector  was  a  postmaster.  As  the 
electors  of  such  State  to  be  certified  and  de-  two  Republican  electors  refused  to  meet  with 
livered  to  the  electors,  and  that  the  electors  shall  the  Democratic  one,  both  sides  preceded  to 
annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  list  of  votes,  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
The  law  of  1845  declares  that  each  State  may  by  Republican  electors  appointed  the  man  from 
law  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  or  va-  whom  the  Governor  had  withheld  the  certificate, 
cancies  which  may  occur  in  its  college  of  elec-  The  one  Tilden  elector  appointed  two  other 
tors,  when  such  college  meets  to  give  its  elec-  Democrats.  The  Governor  certified  to  the  re- 
toral  vote.  Numerous  cases  came  up  in  the  turns  of  the  Tilden  electors.  Those  of  the  other 
count  of  i8?7.  to  which  these  provisions  were  college  were  certified  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
applicable.  The  Electoral  Commission  held  four  State.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  disputes 
sittings.  The  first  one  began  2  Feb.,  when  the  about  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  decided  oper- 
retnms  from  Florida  were  reached.  It  took  a  ated  in  this  case  in  favor  of  the  Tilden  electors. 
week  to  come  to  a  decision  in  this  case.  The  But  the  Commission  made  a  distinction.  In 
returns  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  certified  by  those  cases  it  had  inquired  whetlier  tlie  executive 
the  Governor  in  office  on  the  day  when  the  authority  had  carried  out  the  laws  of  the  State, 
electors  meL  But  it  was  believed  that  the  State  and  had  found  that  it  had  done  so.  Thus  it 
returning  board,  which  had  declared  for  a  Re-  was  incompetent  for  the  Commission  to  inquire 
publican  victory,  had  in  canvassing  the  votes  of  further.  But  in  the  case  of  Oregon  it  found 
the  State  rejected  the  returns  from  certain  poll-  that  the  Governor  had  not  carried  out  the  laws, 
ing  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  returns  of  Accordingly  the  Commission  was  competent  to 
the  Tilden  electors  were  certified  by  the  Attor-  make  him  do  so.  Thus  the  three  Hayes  clec- 
ney  General.  And  there  was  a  duplicate  of  the  tors  were  recognized.  On  26  Feb.,  the  returns 
same  returns  certified  by  a  new  Democratic  from  South  Carolina  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
Governor.  An  additional  cause  of  dispute  in  the  mission.  The  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors  were 
case  of  Florida  grew  out  of  the  charge  that  duly  certified  by  the  Governor.  But  fraud  on  the 
one  of  the  Hayes  electors  held  an  office  under  part  of  the  returning  board  and  intimidation  at 
the  United  States  government  at  the  time  when  the  polls  were  charged.  On  the  second  day  the 
he   was   elected,   and    was  therefore   ineligible.  Commission   decided   that   the   returns  of  tlM 
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sevcD  Hayes  electors  should  be  accepted.  The  when  he  was  acquitted.  The  latest  case  was  that 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Hayes  electors  was  made  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1806. 
in  every  case  by  a  party  vole  of  eight  to  seven.  The  American  colonial  assemblies  adopted  the 
Moreover  the  Senate  voted  on  each  occasion  to  custom  in  a  modified  form  as  3  means  by  which 
accept  the  decision  and  the  House  of  Represen-  to  check  the  executive  and  the  judiciary, 
tatives  to  reject  it.  As  the  count  proceeded,  six  Though  the  right  to  remove  officials  was  given 
cases  of  disputed  votes  came  up  which  were  not  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  Fundamental 
referred  to  the  Electoral  Commission,  as  they  Orders  of  Connecticut  in  1638,  by  the  charter  of 
did  not  involve  conflicting  returns.  In  the  Connecticut  in  1662,  and  by  the  charter  of 
electoral  colleges  of  Michigan,  Nevada,  Penn-  Rhode  Island  in  1663,  the  word  impeachment 
sjrlvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon-  first  appears  in  1683  in  the  Pennsylvania  frame 
sin,  respectively,  vacancies  had  been  eused  by  of  government,  which  provided  that  the  general 
ineligibility,  and  the  other  electors  had  proceed-  assembly  should  bring  the  impeach  .Tien  I,  and 
ed  to  fill  the  places.  Some  of  the  votes  were  that  the  council  should  try  the  ease  and  pro- 
objected  to  on  this  account.     The  two  Houses  nounce  judgment. 

concurred  in   accepting  some  of  these,  and  dif-  The  new  State  Constitutions  after  1775  con- 

fered  with  respect  to  others.    There  was  no  con-  ,ain  provisions  on  the  subject:  Virginia  (1776); 

ctrrrent   vote  to   reject     It  was   m  the  early  n^^  j„sey   (1776);  Delaware   (1776);   Penn- 

mommg  of  2  March,  only  two  days  before  the  syivania      (1776)  ;      North      Carolina      (1776)  ; 

date  set  by  the  Constitution  for  the  existing  ad-  deorgia   (i777);  New  York    (i777);  Vermont 

ministration  to  come  to  an  end.  that  the  result  (1777);  Massachusetts  (1778);  South  Carolina 

of  the  official  count  was  announced.    The  vote  (1778);    Massachusetts    C1780);    New    Hamp- 

as  accepted  stood  Tilden  and  Hendricks   184,  j^ire   (1784),  and  Vermont  (1786).    The  New 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  185.    Thus  if  the  decision  je^gy   constitution   of   1776  provided  that  the 

of  the  Electoral   Commission  had  been  differ-  i^ver  house  should  bring  the  impeachment  and 

ent  in  the  case   of  a  single  elector,  the  contest  (hat  the   upper  house   should  try  it.     The   New 

would  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  other  York  constitution  of  1777  provided  that  the  as- 

P*'^;  ,  ,  ,    ,     ,  sembly  should  bring  the  impeachment  and  that 

After  this   contest   was    settled   there     were  it  should  be  tried  before  a  court  consisting  of  the 

numerous    movements    in    Congress    to    amend  president,  the  senators,  the  chancellor,  and  the 

the  Constitution   so  as   to  provide  for  disputed  judges  of  the  supreme  court.     Judgment  was  to 

elections.     But  none  of  them  came  to  anything,  extend  no  farther  than  removal  from  office  and 

Several  laws  on  the  subject  were  also    mtro-  disqualification    from  holding   office   under   the 

diiced.^    It  was  ten  years  afterward  that  a  law  state.    The  methods  of  trying  the  impeachment 

disposing  of  such  cases   was   enacted,  the   date  varied,  but  the  tendency  was  to  have  judgment 

being  3  Feb.   1887.     This  act  is  a  lengthy  one,  pronounced  by  the  council  or  senate.    The  Con- 

and   provides   in   detail   for   the   certification   of  stitutional  Convention  of  1787  incorporated  the 

electors   and   the   counting   of   electoral    votes,  same  principle  into  the  Constitution  for  applica- 

Its  great  provision  is  that  the  States  shall  pro-  tion    in    cases   of   treason,    bribery,    'or   other 

vide  under  their  own  laws  by  judicial  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  all  of  which  can 

methods   of  procedure   to   settle   disputes   as   to  be  punished  in  the  ordinary  courts.    The  House 

the  choice  of  electors.     The  decision  arrived  at  first  passes  a  resolution  to  impeach  and  then  ap- 

within  the   State  must  be  accepted.     The   only  points   a   committee   to   present   the   charges    at 

case  that  could  arise  for  the  National  Govern-  the  bar  of  the  Senate  which  sits  as  a  high  court 

ment  to  settle  would  he  that  of  rival  tribunals  to    try   the   case.     The    House   also   appoints    a 

within  a  State  sustaining  rival  electors.     The  committee  of  managers  to  act  for  it  in  the  trtai 

rule  in  such  a  ease  is  that  no  vote  can  be  re-  before  the  Senate.    At  the  close  of  the  trial, 

iected  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of    both  after  the  evidence  has  been  introduced  and  the 

Houses    of    Congress    acting    separately.    See  arguments  of  the  managers  and  of  the  defend- 

Ballot;  Ei^cnoNS.  ant-g  counsel  have  been  heard,  each   senator  is 

A     "J"^"*'-^'  .  required  to  vote  •guilty"  or  *not  guilty*  on  each 

Ann  Arbor,  Mick,  of  the  articles  of   impeachment.     A   two  thirds 

51.  United  States  —  Impeachment  Id.     Im-  majority  of  those  present  is  necessary  to  con- 

^achment  in  the  American  national  government  viet.     The  object  is  not  to  punish  wrong.    The 

IS  the  formal  act  by  which  the  House  of  Repre-  penalty  can  he  only  removal  from  office  and  dis- 

sentatives  makes  accusations,  before  the  Senate,  qualification  from  further  public  service,  but  the 

a^inst  the  President,  the  Vice-president  or  any  person  convicted  is  still  liable  to  punishment  by 

"civil   officers*    (executive   and  judicial   officers,  the  ordinary  courts,  and  he  cannot  receive  a  re- 

except   those    of    the   army    and    navy)    of   the  prieve  or  pardon  from  the  President. 
United   States  government    It  is  analogous  to         In   our   national    history   this   constitutional 

an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  though  it  is  not  process  has  been  invoiced  in  seven  cases;   four 

confined    to    indictable    offenses.     Impeachment  times    against    federal    judges,    once    against    a 

developed  in  English  history  before  the  establish-  senator,  once  against  a  cabinet  ofiicer,  and  once 

ment  of  the  modem  cabinet  system,  as  a  power  against  a   President.     Only  in  two  cases  has  it 

by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  could  resulted    in    removal    from    office :    Judge   John 

control  the  agents  of  the  irresponsible  king,  who,  Pickering  in  1803  for  drunkenness,  profanity  and 

according  to  theory,  could  do  no  wrong.     After  violence  on  the  bench,  and  Judge  W.  H.  Humph. 

the  establishment  of  the  Parliament's  supremacy,  rcys   in   1862  for  adhering  to  the  Confederacy, 

and  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  gov-  Both  were  district  judges  of  the  United  States; 

emmcnt,  the  custom  gradually   fell  -into  disuse.  Pickering   for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire, 

One  of  the  most  noted  cases  was  that  of  War-  and  Humphreys  for  Tennessee.    In  the  articles 

ren  Hastings  whose  trial  for  misgovemment  in  against   Pickering  it  was  charged  that  he  made 

India  lasted  from  February  1788  to  April  1795,  decisions  contrary  to  law  in  a  suit  involving  the 
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■eiiure  of  a  ship  and  that  he  appeared  upon  (Jared  Ingersoll  and  A.  ].  Dallas)   entered  a 

the  bench  "in  a  state  of  intoxication,  produced  plea  that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction,  since  a 

by  the  free  and  intemperate  use  of  inebriating  senator   is   not   a    "civil   officer'   of   tJie   United 

liquors,  and  did  then  and  there  frequently  in  a  States.     The    Senate    sustained    this    plea    and 

most   profane   and   indecent  manner   invoke   the  Blount  was  discharged  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

name  of  the  Supreme  Being.*     Judge  Pickering  The   defense   also   made   the   plea   that   Blount, 

did  not  attend  the  trial,  but  his  son  entered  a  having  been  expelled,  was  no  longer  a  senator, 

plea  of  insanity  and  consequent  irresponsibility,  and  could  not  be  punished  after  he  was  out  of 

stating  that  his   father   for  over  two  years  had  office  for  acts  done  while  he  was  in  office. 

been    altogether    incapable    of    transacting    any  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  an  officer 

kind  of  business  which  required  the  exercise  of  can    escape    impeachment    and    trial    before    the 

the  judgment  or  the  faculties  of  the  reason;  and  Senate  by  resignation  or  dismissal   from  office- 

therefore  incapable  of  corruption  of  judgment.  This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Wil- 

and  therefore  that  he  was  "not  amenable  to  any  Ham  W.   Belknap,   who   was   impeached   in   1876 

tribunal  for  his  actions.*     The  House  managers  for  using  his  position  as  Secretary  of  War  as  a 

held  that  the  insanity  was  the  result  of  habitual  means  of  securing  bribes  from  an  Indian  agent 

drunkenness.     On   12   March   1803  he  was   con-  whom   he   had   appointed   at   Fort   Sill.     A   few 

victed  and  removed  by  a  party  vote,  the   Fed-  hours  before   his  impeachment,  he  resigned  his 

eralisls  voting  in  the   negative,  but   the  further  office  and   his  resignation   was   accepted   by   the 

disqualificalion  to  hold  office  was  not  inflicted.  President.     Belknap's    counsel     made    the    plea 

Judge   Humphreys   at   the   beginning   of   the  that  the  House  had  no  power  to  impeach  anyone 

Civil  War  had  engaged  actively  in  the  secession  who  by  resignation  or  otherwise  had  ceased  to 

'ement,  but  had  not  resigned  his  position  as  be  "a  civil  officer  of  the  United  Slates."    By  a 

46  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Tennes-  vote  of  37  to  29  the  Senate  decided  thai  Belknap 

In  May  1862,  the  Mouse  preferred  against  was    amenable    to    trial    by    impeachment.    On 

seven  articles  of  impeachment,  based  on   a  most  of  the  articles  36  senators  voted   *guilty' 


.   .         s  acceptance  of  office  under  the  acquitted.     More  than  c 

Confederacy,  and  on  his  action  in  the  arrest  and  refused   to   vote   for   i 

imprisonment  of  W.  G.  Brownlow,  a  citizen  of  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  an  olticer  wlio  tiad 

the   United    Slates   in   violation   of  his   rights,  resigned.    This  precedent  may  not  be  regarded 

Judge  Humphreys  made  no  defense  and  on  26  in  future  cases,  however. 

June  1862,  he  was  convicted  by  unanimous  vote  The  most  prominent  case  of  impeachment 
of  the  Senate.  The  proceeding  was  merely  a  in  our  history  was  that  of  President  Andrew 
formal  means  of  declaring  his  office  vacant.  Johnson.  It  was  the  result  of  the  violent  con- 
Justice  Samuel  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court,  troversies  concerning  policies  of  reconstruction, 
appointed  by  President  Washington  in  i/^,  an  and  was  inspired  largely  by  party  motives.  The 
able  but  partisan  judge  who  frequently  indulged  President  vetoed  some  of  the  most  important 
in  political  harangues  in  his  jury  charges,  and  measures  of  Congress  and  belligerently  con- 
who  had  incensed  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  demned  its  policy  of  reconstruction.  Congress 
of  the  House  bj-  his  conduct  in  certain  trials  passed  all  important  measures  over  his  veto,  and 
under  the  Sedition  law,  was  impeached  before  sought  to  reduce  his  power  and  influence  in 
the  Senate  in  December  1804  on  eight  charges  other  ways,  especially  by  the  Tenure  of  Office 
relating  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  conduct,  and  to  Act  of  March^  1867-  Johnson  denounced  Con- 
highly  indecent  and  extra-judicial  reflections  gress  in  very  intemperate  language,  and  by  de- 
iipon  the  government  of  ihe  United  States  before  manding  the  resignation  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
the  Maryland  grand  jury.  He  was  found  not  Secretary  of  War,  attempted  to  ignore  the 
guilty,  probably  because  it  was  believed  that  "his  Tenure  of  Office  Act  which  had  stripped  from 
conduct  had  been  ralher  a  violation  of  the  prin-  him  the  power  to  remove  executive  officials, 
ciples  of  politeness  than  of  the  principles  of  law;  The  House  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  on  3 
rather  the  want  of  decorum  than  the  commission  March  1868,  brought  articles  of  impeachment 
of  high  crime  and  misdemeanor."  against  him,  on  11  charges,  principally  of  a  polit- 
Judge  J.  A.  Peck  of  the  Federal  District  ical  nature  and  based  chiefly  on  his  alleged  viola- 
Court  for  Missouri  was  impeached  in  1830  on  tion  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  -^ct.  The  event 
the  charge  of  unduly  punishing,  for  contempt  of  was  considered  so  momentous  that  the  Senate 
court,  an  attorney  who  had  published  a  criticism  in  accord  with  the  conviclioii  of  the  Chief  Ju-S- 
of  a  decision  of  the  judge  in  a  land  case  (182?).  tice  who  presided,  drew  up  and  adopted  its  own 
He  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  24  against  21.  formal   rules   of  procedure. 

The  case  of  William  Blount,  senator  from  On  23  March,  the  court  of  impeachment  con- 
Tennessee,  seems  to  have  settled  that  senators  vened  and  the  reply  of  the  President  was  read 
and  representatives  are  not  impeachable,  on  the  by  his  counsel.    He  denied  any  intention  of  vio- 

f  round  that  they  are  not  civd  officers.  On  7  laling  the  Constilution,  or  of  attempting  to  bring 
uly  1797,  the  House,  having  evidence  that  Congress  into  disgrace  or  to  ridicule  it.  Testi- 
Senator  Blount  was  conspiring  to  transfer  New  mony  was  taken  and  then  the  arguments  of  the 
Orleans  and  adjacent  territory  from  Spain  to  attorneys  were  filed.  Party  excitement  and  pas- 
Great  Britain,  by  means  of  a  hostile  military  sion  ran  high,  and  on  16  and  26  May,  after  a 
expedition  from  the  territory  of  the  United  long  trial,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  '9  de- 
States,  decided  to  impeach  him.  Two  days  later,  cided  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  principal  charges, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  and  soon  there-  This  lacked,  one  vote  of  the  two  thirds  majority- 
after  he  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  Senate,  necessary  for  conviction.  (The  court  then  ad- 
In  December  1798,  the  House  managers  presented  journed  line  die  by  a  vote  of  34  '0  "5,>  The 
the  case  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  necessary  two  thirds  was  not  obtained,  largely 
for  trial.    Blount  did  not  appear,  but  his  counsel  because  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  fearea 
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ttiat  conviction  might  result  in  the  permanent  the  executive  power,  but  it  was  under  Uncoln 

jtibordinatian    of    the    executive    to    Congress,  that  the  war  powers  of  the  President  reachea 

Seven  Republican  senators  voted  against  con-  their  highest  development.    His  successor,  John- 

viction.    The   failure  to  convict  was   a  public  son,  was  unable  to  maintain  this  high  level  and 

advantage,  but  the  President  did  not  win  with  narrowly  escaped   impeachment  in  his  attempt 

dignity  —  for  even  while  the  trial  was  in  progress  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Congress.    Many 

he  traveled  about,  making  passionate  speeches  important  assertions  of  executive  authority  oc- 

against  Congress.  curred   during   Cleveland's  administration,  but 

In  the  States,  officers  are  removable  either  the  most  important  development  of  recent  times 
by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  or  by  im-  occurred  under  McKinley  in  connection  with  the 
peachment  by  the  lower  house  and  trial  in  the  colonial  problems  growing  out  of  the  Spanish- 
senate.     Though   there   have   been    over   40   at-  American  War. 

tempts  to  remove,  there  have  been  very  few  cases  The  Choice  of  the  President.—  In  the  conven- 
of  actual  removal  from  office  by  impeachment,  tion  of  1787  the  method  of  selecting;  the  new  ex- 
One  governor  and  a  few  judges  have  been  re-  ecutive  presented  a  most  perplexing  question. 
moved,  and  there  have  been  several  cases  of  The  natural  methods  of  choice  —  by  the  legis- 
resignation  while  under  impeachment  in  order  lative  assembly  or  by  the  people  at  large  — were 
to  avoid  conviction.  both  rejected.    After  passing  over  propositions 

flifr/iogra/Ay.— 'American      Law      Register'  to  elect  the   President  by  the   suffrages  of  the 

(March  1867)  ;  <Annal3  of  Congress,'  8th  Con-  State  governors  and  by  electors  chosen  by  dis- 

gresH,    first    session    (pp.    315-68)  ;    Appleton,  tncts,  the  convention,  as  a  result  of  one  of  its 

•Annual      Cyclopedia'       C18&-76);      Benton,  most  important  compromises,  adopted  the  expe- 

<Abridgement  of  Debates'    (Vols.   10  and  II);  dient,   suggested   by   Maryland  s   experience,   of 

'Congressional   Globe,'    37th   Congress,   second  giving  to  each  State  a  number  of  presidential 

session;  Dewitt,  'Impeachment  and  Trial  of  An-  electors  equal  to  its  senators  and  representatives. 

-  drew  Johnson' ;   Foster,   'Commentaries  on  the  These  electors,  who  supposedly  would  represent 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.' ;  Hildreth,  'History  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  States,  were  to  vote 

the  United  States';  'House  Reports  of  Commit-  for  persons  for  president  and  a  majority  of  all 

tees  44.'  37th  Congress,  second  session;  Lator,  electors  was  necessary  for  a  choice.    By  1800  tile 

'Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,'  Vol.  2 ;  Moore,  chief  defect  of  this  plan  was  revealed  in  the  tie 

'History  of  Congress';    'Papers  of  American  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  this  led  to  a 

Historical   Association'    (Vol.  4,  PP-   I4S-77) ;  speedy  adoption  ofthe  Twelfth  Amendment  tf 

Pomcroy,      'Constitutional     Law';     Wharton,  permit  electors  to  signify  their  choice  for  Presi- 

'Srate  Trials '              r    ,.            ^  dent  and  Vice-President,  and  to  make  possible  a 

state    iriais.                 j    Moktok   Cau.aham,  ^^^^^^^^       „     selection.     By   this   article   of   the 

Professor  of  Htslory,  West  Firgww  Umveritly.  Constitution    the    legislatures    of    the    various 

52.  United  States  —  The  President's  Office.  States  are  to  determine  the  method  of  choosing 

The  theoretical   model   for  the   new   execu-  the  electors ;  and  in  the  first  election  five  ol  these 

tive  officer  of  the  "more  perfect  Union"  was  the  chose  them   without   reference  to  the  people  at 

king  of  England.     Practically  the  framers  were  large.     In    1832    Delaware   and   South    Carolina 

guided  by  such  models  as  the  colonial  governors  alone  retained  this  method,  which  the  latter  con- 

and   the   official    heads  of   the   recently   formed  tinned  till   i860.     Since  that  date,  Colorado  se- 

States.    Having  determined  upon  a  single  exec-  lected  its  delegates  by  its  legislature,  in  the  eleC- 

utive,   such   details   as   the   tenure,  powers,   and  tion  of  1876.     Election  by  districts  was  employed 

method  of  choice  of  this  officer  were  matters  for  by  Massachusetts  in  1788,  and  by  four  Slates  in 

careful  adaptation  and  of  mutual  compromise.  1808.    Maryland,  with  the  temporary  excepUon 

The  result  formed  a  sufficiently  important  part  of  Michigan,  in  1892,  was  the  last  to  give  up  this 

of  the  new  frame  of  government  to  cause  its  op-  system.    After  1836,  the  practice  o£  a  popular 

ponents  to  style  it  *a  monarchical  constitution,"  choice  of  electors,  upon  a  general   State  ticket, 

and  to  concentrate  their  attack  upon  the  pro-  was  in  universal  use  outside  of  South  Carolina. 

posed    executive.    Still    popular    confidence    in  In  1845  Congress  prescribed  for  the  whole  Unioa 

Washington   as   the   unanimous   choice   for   this  the  present  general  election  day. 

position  caused  even  this  opposition  to  fail.  Technically,  the  President  is  not  chosen  uitil 

The  ultimate  position  of  the  American  presi-  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  in  February, 
dent  was  not  determined  till  the  end  of  Jackson's  before  the  assembled  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
administration.  Washington  established  the  resentatives.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
office  upon  a  broad  national  basis,  but  even  he  in  1800,  to  determine  to  what  extent  each  house 
could  not  render  it  strictly  non-partisan.  Jeffer-  should  participate  in  this  ceremony,  especially  in 
son  first  exemplilied  the  method  of  conduct  by  a  the  case  of  a  contested  vote.  In  1865,  owing  to 
■  brilliant  and  successful  party  leader.  Under  his  a  question  about  the  returns  from  the  *recon- 
weaker  successors  the  congressional  caucus  structed*  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana, 
nearly  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  execu-  Congress  hastily  adopted  the  ^Twenty  second 
tive,  and  it  was  the  great  work  of  Jackson  to  Joint  Rule,"  which  provided  for  a  separate  vote 
restore  the  office  to  a  co-ordinate  position  with  b^  each  house  upon  disputed  election  returns. 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary.  He  was  aided  in  This  joint  rule  was  suspended,  in  1877,  by  the 
this  work  by  the  rise  of  the  national  convention,  famous  "Electoral  Commission,"  consisting  of 
which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  congressional  five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  five 
caucus,  and  by  the  development  of  party  machin-  from  each  house.  This  commission  passed  upon 
ery,  based  upon  executive  patronage  and  a  subsi-  the  returns  of  each  State,  and  by  a  party  vote 
dized  press.  The  convention  and  party  machine,  seated  Mr.  Hayes.  In  order  to  avoid  the  recur- 
however,  rendered  the  selection  of  a  second-rate  rence  of  such  a  dispute,  the  49th  Congress,  in 
party  man  a  greater  future  possibility.  Polk  1877,  passed  the  law  providing  that  Congress 
showed  the  influetice  of  a  successful  war  upon  should  not  go  behind  the  returns  issUed  by  rega- 
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larlv  accredited  State  officers,  and  thus  left  to    great  party  leader,  to  his   communications  t 
each  State  the  determination  of  its  own  electoral    Congress,  his  veto  po 


... .jsngress,  his  veto  power  and  enormous  patron- 
vote,  age.  The  veto  power  was  copied  almost  ver- 
The  Presidential  Succession.— The  natural  batim  from  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of 
successor  of  the  President,  in  case  of  his  disabil-  i?8o.  In  theory,  by  means  of  it,  the  President 
ity  or  removal,  is  the  Vice-President,  who  is  wields  a  power  equivalent  to  one  sixth  the  whole 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President  Five  number  of  senators  and  representatives,  but  prac- 
of  the  twenty-six  Presidents  have  reached  the  tically  he  is  far  more  potent.  The  first  six  pres- 
higher  office  through  the  vice- presidency.  The  idents  made  rare  use  of  the  veto.  Jackson  found 
3aw  of  1792.  the  first  to  regulate  the  succession,  't  useful  in  reasserting  the  co-ordinate  power  of 
provided  for  the  accession,  after  the  Vice-Presi-  the  presidency.  Hayes  made  use  of  it  to  pre- 
dent,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  a  new  election,  veritthe  addition  of  'riders'  to  appropriation 
of  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  bills;  Cleveland,  more  extensively  than  any  other 
after  him,  of  the  speaker  of  the  house.  This  ll^^'^'^"*-  *"  ^'^^f  ^.P*"='  ^^"""Sr^^^".''?; 
plan  was  open  to  thi  objection  that  during  the  The  first  two  presidents  opened  each  ConKreM  in 
intermission  between  two  congresses,  neither  of  f  ^^"  ^y  >  ^P^'"^:  "'•^"  successors  have  pre- 
these  officials  was  in  existence.  Accordingly  it  feired  to  make  written  co mm un.cati mis  to  that 
was  superseded  by  the  act  ot  1886,  which  pro-  ^o.dy.  and  these  have  often  proved  influential  in 
vides,  that  in  case  ot  the  death^  both  Presi-  mitiatmg  legislation  or  in  forcing  a  party  issue 
dent  and  Vice-President,  the  secretary  of  stote  *<>  the  front.    Moreover    it  is  upon  the  presi- 

cf  the  President  has  been  $50,000,  with  special  ^  ,  „,  Isaac  Josuw  Cox, 

appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  executive  man-  Department  of  Htstory.  University  of  Pennsyt- 
sion.     In  general  the  life  of  a  President  is  char-        vanui. 

acterized  by  a  simple  dignity.  The  first  two  5j_  United  States  —  The  Vice  Presidency, 
presidents  attempted  a  series  of  stalely  public  By  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
ceremonials,  which  their  successors  wisely  aban-  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates  is 
doned.  The  President  endeavors  to  keep  in  elected  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  term, 
touch  with  public  sentiment,  particularly  through  and  in  like  manner  as  the  President: — by  elec- 
his  official  advisers  —  the  members  of^  tlie  cab-  tors  chosen  in  each  of  the  States.  A  maioritt 
inet.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  this  bod^  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  several  electoral  col- 
should  exercise  a  definite  check  upon  the  Presi-  leges  is  necessary  to  an  election.  The  Vice 
dent,  but  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  power  President  is  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
of  the  Senate  over  treaties  and  appointments  was  the  event  of  an  equal  division  in  that  body,  he 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  Act  of  1789  gives  the  deciding  vote.  Under  no  other  con- 
creating  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  permitted  tingency  has  he  a  vote.  The  powers  and  duties 
the  President  to  remove  a  secretarv  without  of  the  office  of  President  devolve  upon  the  Vice 
previously  consulting  the  Senate.  This  power  President  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or 
has  been  used  on  two  occasions  only.  As  head  removal  from  office,  of  the  President.  The  Vice 
of  the  army  and  navy  the  President  exercises  an  President  is  included  in  the  category  of  public 
extensive  appointing  power  in  peace,  and  actual  officers  liable  to  removal  from  office '  on  im- 
command  in  war.  He  also  has  the  direct  ap-  peachment  and  conviction  for  treason,  bribery 
pointment  of  some  5,000  civil  officials  of  higher  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  By 
rank,  and  indirectly  influences  the  appointment  the  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  no 
of  all  others.  A  few  of  the  President's  appoint-  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office 
raents  are  made  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  all  of  President  shall  be  elected  to  that  of  Vice 
others  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  President.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurriiig 
ate.  The  latter  body  before  making  an  appoint-  in  the  office  of  Vice  President,  the  Senate  is 
ment  has  occasionally  requested  additional  infor-  presided  over  by  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
mation,  which  Jackson  and  Geveland  uniformly  such  contingency  the  death  of  the  President 
refused  to  furnish.  The  accompanying  power  would,  under  existing  law.  devolve  the  pffice 
of  removal,  which  does  not  extend  to  judges  or  of  President  upon  the  Secretary  of  State, 
army  and  naval  officers,  has  generally  been  con-  Twenty-six  persons  have  held  the  ofiice  of  Vice 
striied  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  President's  President;  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
duly  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  respective  elections  are  as  follows,  viz  r  John 
This  power,  sparingly  used  by  the  early  presi-  Adams  of 'Massachusetts,  elected  in  1788,  re- 
dents,  was  definitely  employed  by  Jackson  in  elected  in  iyg2 ;  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia 
bnilding  up  a  personal  party  machine.  It  in  1796:  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York  in  1800; 
formed  an  important  factor  in  succeeding  elec-  George  Ointon  of  New  York  in  1804,  re-elected 
tions,  and  was  extensively  used  by  Lincoln ;  but  in  1808;  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  in 
it  has  been  greatly  curtailed  since  1883  by  the  1812;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York 
extension  of  the  civil  service  system.  The  power  in  1816,  re-elected  in  iSzo ;  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
of  removal  has  rested  almost  exclusively  with  South  Carolina  in  1834,  re-elected  in  1828;  Mar- 
ihf  President,  the  only  exception  occurring  in  tin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  in  1832;  Richard 
1867,  when  Congress  pnssed  the  Tenure  of  Office  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  in  1836;  John  Tyler 
Act  to  curb  Johnson;  but  in  i86()  the  most  im-  of  Virginia  in  1840;  George  M.  Dallas  ot  Penn- 
portanl  portion  of  it  was  repealed,  and  the  re-  sylvania  in  1844;  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York 
mainder  in  tf«5.  in  1848;  William  R.  King  of  Alabama  in  1852; 
The  President  exercises  a  potent  influence  John  C.  Breckenridee  of  Kentucky  in  1856; 
unon  legislation,  often  due  to  his  position  as  a  Hannibal   Hamlin  of  Maine  in  i860;  Andrew 
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Johnson  of  Tennessee  in  1864;  Schuyler  Col-  introduced  into  the  House  of  Reptesentatives 
fax  of  Indiana  in  1868;  Henry  Wilson  of  Mas-  in  January  1843,  but  being  defeated  no  further 
sachusetts  in  1872 ;  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  steps  were  taken.  Articles  of  impeachment  for 
York  in  1876;  Chester  A,  Arthur  of  New  'high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  were  pre- 
York  in  1880;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  senCed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  against 
in  1884;  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York  in  1888;  President  Johnson  in  1868.  By  constitutional 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  -in  1892 ;  Garrett  provision  the  trial  was  by  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
A.  Hobart  of  New  Jersey  in  i8g6;  Theodore  Justice  of  the  United  Stales  presiding-  Less 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  in  1900;  Charles  W.  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  voting  for  con- 
Fairbanks  of  Indiana  in  1904.  viction,  he  was  acquitted. 

Four  Vice  Presidents  were  subsequently  No  constitutional  provision  existed  until  the 
elected  President.  \'h:  John  Adams  in  ito6;  adoption  of  the  12th  amendment  tor  separate 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800  and  1804;  Martin  van  voles  in  the  electoral  colleges  for  President  and 
Buren  in  1836;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  IQ04.  Vice  President;  the  candidate  receiving  the 
The  dates  given  have  reference  to  the  election  highest  number  of  votes  (if  a  majority  of  all) 
by  popular  vote  of  the  electors  in  the  several  became  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the  sec- 
States.  Six  Vice  Presidents  died  in  office,  ond  highest,  Vice  President.  In  1801  Jefferson 
viz:  Ointon,  Gerry,  King,  Wilson,  Hendrickk  and  Burr  each  received  73  electoral  votes,  and 
and  Hobart.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of  by  constitut»nal  requirement  the  election  at 
1836  Martin  Van  Buren  received  a  majority  of  once  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Represenla- 
the  electoral  votes  for  President,  but  no  candi-  tives,  voting  by  Slates.  Upon  the  36th  ballot, 
date  received  a  majority  for  Vice  President,  a  majority  of  the  states  voting  for  Jefferson,  he 
By  constitutional  requirement  the  duty  of  elect-  became  President,  and  Burr  Vice  President, 
ing  a  Vice  President  then  devolved  upon  the  The  constitutional  amendment  above  indicated 
Senate;  the  candidates  from  whom  such  choice  — by  which  separate  ballots  were  required  in 
nras  to  be  made  being  restricted  to  the  two  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  two  offices  —  was 
who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  elec-  the  result  of  the  intense  excitement  through- 
toral  votes.  One  of  these,  Richard  M.  John-  out  the  country  engendered  by  this  contest  The 
son  of  Kentucky,  was  duly  elected  by  the  Sen-  earnest  opposition  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
ate.  The  only  Vice  President  who  resigned  Aaron  Burr  in  the  above  mentioned  contest, 
the  office  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  This  occurred  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  duel  by  which  Ham- 
in  1832,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  soon  thereafter  took  ilton  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Burr,  in  1804, 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  which  body  he  had  Geoi^e  Clinton,  the  fourth  Vice  President, 
been  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro-  had  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
"Oa.  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 

Five  Vice  Presidents  have,  upon  the  death  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  during  the 
of  the  President,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  fifth  Vice  Pres^ent, 
The  first  President  to  die  during  his  incum-  Elbridge  Gerry,  had  been  a  prominent  member 
bency  of  the  great  office  was  William  Henry  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Wil- 
Harrison;  his  death  occurred  4  April  1841,  just  liam  R.  King,  elected  in  1853,  by  reason  of  ill 
one  month  after  his  inauguration.  The  Vice  health,  never  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
President,  John  Tyler,  then  at  bis  country  home  duties  of  his  office.  By  special  act  of  Con- 
in  Virginia,  was  officially  notified  of  the  event,  gress,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
and  upon  reaching  the  seat  of  government  at  him  in  Cuba  and  his  death  occurred  soon  there- 
oncctookiheoath.of  office  as  President.  There  after.  Of  the  25  Vice  Presidents  thus  far 
was  much  discussion  for  a  time  in  and  out  of  elected,  nine  have  been  taken  from  the  State  of 
Congress  as  to  hia  proper  title,  whether  «Vice  Ne„  Yorii.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  first  and 
President  of  the  United  States  acting  as  Presi-  second  Vice  Presidents,  rendered  valuable  aer- 
dent' or 'President"  The  language  of  the  Con-  ^i^  to  the  young  Republic  at  foreign  courts, 
stitution,  however,  IS  clear,  and  It  IS  no  longer  ^^^  by  election  was  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
con  reverted  that  upon  the  death  of  the  Prea-  ^  ^„j  ^^^■^  j^^^^  occurred  upon  the  same 
dent  the  Vice  President  becomes  in  name  as  .n  i^j^j^^/j  juiy_just  so  years  f^m  the  day 
fact -President  \J«m  the  deaA  of  President  ^  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepcnd- 
^\"1  Jif '■""■  *  ^"K  'f^  Vice  President  ^^  ^  martle  bust  of  each  of  the  Vice  Fres- 
Millard  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  ij^„„  },as  been  placed  in  the  cilery  of  the 
and  was  at  a  later  date  an  nnsucoessful  candi-  s^„^f^  chamber.  The  office  of  Vice  President 
date  for  election  to  that  office.  The  third  Vice  j^  ^^  „f  ^  ^^  ■^^  jje  is  the  presiding 
President  who  reached  the  Presidency  by  succes-  ^(^^^^  ^f  .g^  most  au|ost  legislative  assembl? 
A°"i"l^/."v.'^'!r  JP^,'"«'P'  '■;'*  «C'«r=d  IS  known  to  men.  In  the  event  of  an  equal  divi- 
Aprd  186s,  the  day  following  the  asswsination  ,;„„  ;„  j^e  Senate  he  gives  the  deciding  vote, 
of  President  Lincoln.  President  Garfield  was  tl-  „„.  _,__  .:_,.,  f_  „„_  !,:.,„„  h?c  hrim 
shot  a  July  188.  and  died  in  September  of  that  on'^Jf"  deeo  sUS^nce  It  wi^l  ™dflv  b2 
Kli^'^^'S:  ^1  T  *%^'''?.  ''^7'?  ^"''^"It  °«n  ?hat  ihTcoSfncy  may  oft^  J^ur  ^h^ 
^^V%.  ^; J^"^"'-  f  p'"  J'Tt^"ir-  ^^""^^S'*  the  Vice  President  becomes  L  important  factor 
was  the  successor  of  President  McKinley,  who  ;„  matters  of  lecislation  See  also  United 
died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  September  States  -  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  ok, 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  e     j.. 

impeachment  of  the  President;  —  the  incumbent  tux-ytci 

in  each  instance  having  been  elected  Vice  Pres-  54.  United  States  —  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

idem,  and  succeeded  to  the  higher  office  upon  RcpreBcntatives.     The    constitution     of    the 

the  death  of  the  President    A  resolution  look-  United  States  provides  that;    'The  House  of 

ing  to  the  impeachment  of  President  Tyler  was  Representatives  shall  choose  a  speaker  and  other 
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oflkers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im-  but  he  appoints  all  standing  commiitees  and  all 
peachment*  Ever  if  the  power  to  choose  a  select  and  conference  committees  ordered  by 
Speaker  had  not  been  expressly  conferred  by  Ihc  House,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  member  first 
the  Constitution,  the  House,  as  a  legislative  named  on  the  committee  becomes  its  chairman, 
body,  would  have  possessed  the  inherent  au-  the  Speaker  determines  who  shall  occupy  all 
thority  to  elect  or  appoint  a  presiding  officer  those  important  positions.  In  constituting  the 
and  such  other  officials  as  might  be  necessary  to  important  standing  committees,  chairnian ships 
enable  it  to  transact  Its  business  in  an  orderly  are  always  given  to  members  of  the  Speaker's 
and  regular  manner,  and  to  make  and  preserve  political  party,  and  this  is  also  generally  the 
a  record  of  its  proceedings.  As  the  Consti-  case  in  the  appointment  of  select  and  con- 
tulion  does  not  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  ference  committees.  This  power  to  appoint 
the  Speaker  shall  be  chosen,  the  House  itself  the  standing  and  select  committees  is  gen- 
must  determine  the  mode  of  election,  and,  erally  exercised  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
therefore,  may  order  a  vote  to  be  taken  in  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
any  way  that  will  ascertain  the  choice  of  a  is  not  vested  in  the  Speaker  of  the  English 
majority,  or  the  choice  of  a  plurality,  in  case  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  Speaker  of  the 
it  shall  have  previously  been  determined  that  House  of  Commons  of  the  Etominion  of  Can- 
a  plurality  may  elect.  Although  no  rule  has  ada.  Originally,  the  House  of  Representatives 
been  adopted  upon  this  subject,  it  is  custom-  appointed  all  the  important  committees  by  bal- 
ary  to  choose  a  Speaker  by  calling  the  names  lot,  and  the  Speaker  appointed  only  such  as 
of  the  members  present  who  have  filed  regular  consisled  of  not  more  than  three  members,  an 
credentials  with  the  clerk,  and  by  recording  arrangement  which  confined  his  power  to  con- 
their  votes  in  the  journal.  Pending  the  elec-  trol  legislation,  otherwise  than  by  the  exercise 
tion.  the  clerk  of  the  last  preceding  House  of  his  persona!  and  official  influence,  within 
of  Representatives  (q.v.)  presides,  and  It  is  his  very  narrow  limits  as  compared  with  the  pi^S- 
duty    to   preserve    order   and    decorum    and    to  ent  system, 

decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject,  however.  The  Speaker  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  appeal  by  any  member.  The  Speaker  is  on  Rules,  consisting  of  himself  and  four  Other 
nominally  elected  to  preside  during  the  Con-  members,  who  are  appomted  by  hmi.  AH  pro- 
gress then  existing,  but  there  is  no  constitu-  po^ed  action  relating  to  the  rules,  jomt  rules, 
tional  or  statutory  provision,  nor  any  rule  o£  ="<■  order  of  business  must  _  be  referred  to 
the  House  fixing  the  term  of  office,  and,  as  he  this  committee  for  consideration  and  report, 
is  merely  an  officer  of  the  House,  it  would  ?nd  it,  therefore,  practically  decides  what  leg^s- 
Reem  that  he  might  be  lawfully  deposed  at  'atiye  measures  shall  be  taken  Up  for  eonsid- 
any  lime  by  the  election  of  another  to  take  "a"?"  '?  'he  House,  when  they  shall  be 
his  place.  By  sUtute,  In  England,  it  is  pro-  considered,  what  time  shall  be  allowed  for 
vided  that  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia-  a'^t'^te,  and  what  amendments,  if  any,  shall  be 
ment,  the  then "  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ?ff"f^<J  and  voted  on.  While  it  is  true  that 
Commons  shall  continue  in  office  until  one  ■'*  ^l»'ts,  in  order  to  become  bjnding  upon 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  new  Parliament,  and  t"  ^^\T%^yf^''"^  '°  ^^  !^'l^^l' 7'^, 
that,  in  ease  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence  *^'  committee  itself  is  so  constituted  that  it 
from  the  realm  during  any  dissolution  or  proro-  ™P"«ents  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
oalion    three  nf  the  i-nmrnrwlnnprs  nf  the  Unnif  House,    especially    when    political    questions    are 

thr  oUn.  of  fte  Honst     In  this  coDntry,  the  V"    "    «"■""?    i«"'    "o'l    "l""    «    ■"«" 

office    beconies    vacant    immediately    upon    the  t,,.  c..i...  «...>    -,    £_«—  .i.      i.  -    ».  ..  . 

vL^^rrtt'^^'lT  C-Co«c^H^s^o..H.  ,  ^^.^ri^t^thrHous'^^^b^h^e^iSS'sate' 

United  States),  and  there  ,s  no  one  autljorized  ^^^^         ^here   ai^   four  different   methods   of 

to  act  until  a  new  Speaker  ,s  elected  by  the  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  a  pending 

next   House,   but,   as   already   stated,   the   clerk  proposition;     First,  by  the  voices,  the  i^mbeii 

presides  over  the  new  House  until  a  Speaker  „ho  vote  in  the  affirmative  saying  "Ayc.»  and 

la  chosen.     During  the  sittmg  ot  Congress    the  those   voting  in  the  negative   saying  «No.»     If 

Speaker  may  designate  a   member  to  discharge  the   Speaker   doubts,   or   if   a   division   is   called 

thj  duties  of  the   office   in   his   stead,   but   this  f^r.   he  directs  those   in  the  affirmative   to   rise 

substitution  cannot  extend   beyond  an  adjourn-  from  their  seats  and  be  counted,  and  after   he 

ment.     in     case    of    his     illness,    howe%'er,    he  has  made  the  count  and  announced  tlie  number, 

may.    with    the  approval   of  the   House,   make  those    voting    in    the    negative    rise    and    are 

such  appointment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  counted.    H  he  still   doubts,   or  if   tellers  are 

days;    but,    if   he    is    absent  .and    has    omitted  demanded  by  one  fifth  of  a  quorum,  the  Speaker 

to   make   an   appointment,    the    House   elects   a  designates  two  members,  one  from  the  affirma- 

bpMker  pro  tempore.  live   side   and   one   from   the   negative   side,   to 

The  Speaker  is  nominated  and  elected  by  the  count  the  votes  for  and  against  the  measure  and 

members  of  the   party   with   which   he  is  affili-  report   the  result  to  him.     Even  after  all  these 

ated,   and   the   office   is   one   of    great   political  methods  are   resorted   to,   if  the   yeas   and   nays 

importance.     His   powers   and   duties   differ   in  are  demanded  by  one  fifth  of  the  members  pres- 

many   respects   from   those   appertaining   to   the  ent.   the    Speaker   directs    the   clerk   to   call   the 

office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  roll,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  are  entered 

and    he    exercises    much    greater    influence    in  on  the  journal.    It  is  frequently  the  case  that 

directing  the  course  of  legislation  and  in  politi-  the  votes  are  taken  in  alt  these  diflFerent  ways 

cal  matters  generally  than  the  presiding  officer  upon   the   same    question    betore    the    result    is 

of  any    other   leRislatlvc    body    in    the    world,  finally  ascertained  and  announced 

He  not  only  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  When  the  House  resolves  itself  into  a  com- 

the  House  and  preserves  order  and  decorum,  mittee   on    the  whole,   the   Speaker  leaves   hii 
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place  and  designates  a  member  to  preside  as         Since   the  organization   of   the    government 

chairman.    In  case  of  disorder  in  the  committee,  under  the  Constitution,  on  30  April  1789,  there 

the  regular  practice   is   for  the  committee   to  have  been  59  Congresses,  but  owing  to  the  fact 

rise  by  vote  and  report  the  fact  to  the  House,  that  in  many  cases  the  same  person  was  several 

but  Ihere  liave  been  occasions  when  the  Speaker,  times  re-elected  to  the  office,  there  have  been 

having  knowledge   of  the   disorder,   has   sum-  only  33  permanent  Speakers  of  the  House     Of 

marily  resumed   the   chair  and  restored  order  the  33,  4  were  Representatives  from  Massachu- 

without  the   formality  of  a  vote  by  the  com-  setts.  4  from  Virginia,  4  from  Kentucky,  3  from 

mittee  to  rise  and  report  .         „  Pennsylvania,    3    from    Indiana,    2    from    New 

It  IS  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  sign  all  Jersey,  2  from  South  Carolina.  2  from  Georgia, 

acts,    addresses,    joint   resolutions,    writs,    war-  2  from  Maine,  and  I  from  each  of  the  States  of 

rants,  and  subptenas  ordered  by  the  House,  and  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Ten- 

to  decide  all  questions  of  order  as  Uiy-  arise,  nessee,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  lilinois.    The  Speak< 

subject    to   appeal  by   any    member.     Being    a  ...i..  u.u  .1.-    ._.■.■_..    > —  ...  "^  ., 

representative  himself,  he  has  tlie  right  to  vot 

or   all   questions    in    llie    House    and    in   com-  ^^^  ^-^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  jj^ 

mittees  of  the   whole,  but,   under   the   rules,   he  having    resigned    from 

is  not   required   to   vote   in   ordinary   legislative  ^j^^  expiration   of  the 

proceedings,  except  m  case  when  his  vote  would  ^^j  j,^^  ^^^^^^^ 

L«."  men  ttr'e  ifan^ev^e^n.   or  ^ie" vote       ./r^",  ^he  Cons^tution,  Congress  may  pro- 

the  question  is  lost,  and  the  Speaker,  therefore,  ^id-:  by   law    for  *e  case  of   removal,   dwth 

does   not   vote    unless    he    is    in    favor    of    the  "wgnation    or   inability,  both   of  the   Prestdent 

measure.    According  to  the  general  parliamen-  "id    Vict^ President    designating    what    offic^ 

tary   law.   the    Speaker   has   no   right   to    speak  shall   then   act  as    President,   and,   by   a   statute 

except  oA  questions  of  order,  but,  in  the  House  Passed    I    March    17^,   it  was  enacted  that  in 

of    Sepresentatives.   he    has    several    times   par-  such    a    case    the     President     of     the     Senate, 

tieipaled  in  the  debates  without  asking  the  con-  or,  if   there   should  be  none,   the   Speaker  of 

sent  of  the  House;   and   it  is  not   unusual   for  "»«    House,    for    the    time    bemg.    should    act 

him    to   speak   and    vote   in   committees   of   the  ^    President   unlil  the  disability   should  be   rc- 

^|,g]f  moved  or  a  President  should  be  elected.    Ihra 

He  is  rcqitired  to  take  the  chair  on  every  statute  remained  in  force  until  19  Jan.  1886, 
legislative  day  at  the  lime  to  which  the  House  when  Congress  passed  another  act  providing 
shall  have  adjourned  at  its  last  sittinK,  and,  that  m  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation 
on  the  appearance  of  a  ([uonim,  it  is  his  duty  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
to  cause  the  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceed-  President,  the  secretary  of  state,  or,  if  there 
ings  to  be  read,  having  Brst  examined  and  ap-  should  be  none,  or,  in  case  of  his  removal, 
proved  it.  Generally,  however,  the  reading  of  death,  resiBtiation,  or  disability,  the  secretary 
the  journal  is  dispensed  with  by  unanimous  of  the  treasury,  shall  act  as  President,  and  that 
consent  of  the  House.  If  no  quorum  attends  at  the  right  of  succession  shall  pass  next  to  the 
the  hour  of  meeting,  or  if  it  appears  at  any  secretary  of  war.  then  to  the  attorney-general, 
time  during  the  sitting  that  no  quorum  is  post  master -gen  era  I,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
present,  he  has  no  power  to  adjourn  the  House  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  Department  of 
on  his  motion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  English  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
House  of  Commons.  Under  the  Constitution,  and  Labor  had  not  then  been  created,  and,  oon- 
a  majority  of  the  House  constitutes  a  quorum  sequently.  the  secretaries  of  these  departments 
to  do  business,  but  it  is  provided  that  a  smaller  are  not  included  in  the  act.  and  they  are  not 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  in  the  line  of  succession.  Although  the  act  of 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  1792  remained  in  force  nearly  95  years,  the 
members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  pen-  contingency  provided  for  never  occurred.  This 
alties  as  it  may  prescribe.  Accordingly,  it  is  .f^as  fortunate  for  the  country,  because  there 
provided  by  rule  that  15  members,  including  the  ^j^^  orave  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality. 
Speaker,  shall  he  authorized  to  compel  the  at-  ^^^  if  the  offices  of  both  President  and  Vice- 
tendance  of  absent  members,  and,  consequently.  President  had  at  any  time  become  vacant, 
the  House  is  not  disabled  and  forced  to  ad-  ^y,^  succession  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
journ  because  there  is  no  quorum  present.  afg  ^^  (^e  Speaker  of  the  House  might  have 

The  Speaker  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  ^^^^^  seriously  contested.    The  questions  which 

remove   for  cause   the   official   reporters   of   de-  ^^ouij     have     arisen     are:     (l)      Whether    the 

bates  for  the  House,  and  he  prescribes  regula-  ^p^j    ifcfficer*    used    in    the    Constitution   did 

tions  for  the  admission  of  the  representatives  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  officer  of  the  United  States;  and,' 

of  the  press  to  the  reporters'  gallery.    He  has  -^  ^^  ,^.   whether  the  President  of  the  Senate 

also  control  over  the  hall  of  records  and  the  ^^^  ^^^   Speaker  of  the  House  are  such  offi- 
unaM>roprjated  rooms  in  that  pari  of  the  Cap.-  ^^,    representatives  of  the  States  or 

tol  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  House.    Under  ■       ,     ^  '     ^    ^^  („„  branches  of  Con- 

the  statutes  of  the  United   States  he  appoints  Hi    '     jje  over  their  deliberations. 

from  tht  .nembership  of  the  House  three  visit-  s'^"   ^^  "  r  ^    ^ 

ors  to  the  MiliUry  Academy   <q.vO.  three  to  „      ,        ,   ,     ,  John  O.  (.ARLrsi.E, 

the  Naval  Academy   (q.v.).  a  consulting  trus-         Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represe>Matwet. 

l!Slu'i^hia.Mo"'rec.^s'^f  the  ^Co^lumb^^'Aof-  ^     55.  United  SUtes  -  History  of  Arbitratio^ 

pital  for  Women,  three  regents  of  the  Smith-  International    arbitration    is    a    voluntary  _  suD- 

soaian    Institution    (q.v.),    and    two    members  mission  of  certam  definite  points  m   an  mier- 

of   the   Memorial    Association    of  the    District  national  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party. 
of  Columbia  (T"fie  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  court  of  arbi- 
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tration  is  binding  except  when  the  award  is  out-  through  the  middle  of  the  lakes  to  the  uppet 

side  of  the  points  submitted,  equivocal,  impos-  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  then  to  the  Lake  of  the 

sible,   influenced   by   fraud  or   corruption,   or   a  Woods.     The  commission  agreed  upon  the  6rst 

denial  of  justice.)     It  is  largely  the  outgrowth  part  in  1822  and  finally  adjoumed  in  1827  leav- 

of  the  complex  international  relations  of  the  ipth  ing  the  boundary  westward   from  Lake   Huron 

century  which  have  resulted  in  a  growth  in  the  through  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wood* 

recognition  of  international  duties  and  liabilities,  unsettled  till  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of 

From   1800   to    1900   there   were    136   important  1842- 

international  arbitrations  and  many  minor  com-  By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  question  in  diflpute 

missions.  as  to  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain  to  return 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  sev-  the  slaves  which  she  had  in  her  possession  at 
eral  very  important  adjustments.  She  began  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
her  national  existence  with  many  unsettled  qucs-  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  in 
tions  and  as  she  settled  them  there  arose  many  1822  decided  that  Great  Britain  had  not  corn- 
new  problems  demanding  solution.  With  a  de-  plied  with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  that  she 
sire  to  substitute  reason  for  force  in  settling  should  pay  to  the  United  Slates  an  indemnity, 
disputes,  she  has  accepted  international  arbi-  The  mixed  commission  which  was  selected  to  fix 
tration  as  a  prominent  feature  of  her  policy,  the  amount  of  compensation  finally  agreed,  on 
Her  arbitrations  have  embraced  many  kinds  of  most  points,  but  adjourned  in  1827,  its  func- 
intemalional  controversy,  and  many  important  tions  having  been  ended  by  the  ratification  of  a 
questions  of  law,  both  public  and  private,  some  convention  concluded  at  London  in  1826  by 
of  which  might  have  resulted  in  expensive  wars,  which  the  United  States  received  $1,204,906. 

iVilh  Great  firiiom.— Arbitrations  with  Gteat  A  convention  at  London  in  185^  provided  for 
Britain  have  been  the  most  important.  The  a  claims  commission  which  ended  its  sessions  in 
first  cases  arose  under  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1894,  1855.  after  giving  important  decisions  regarding 
.articles  5,  6,  and  7  of  which  provided  for  three  fishery  rights,  and  rendering  awards  in  the  fa- 
mixed  commissions:  (1)  To  settle  the  identity  mous  McLeod  and  Creole  cases.  Tlie  reciprocity 
of  the  Saint  Croix  River,  which  was  specified  in  treaty  of  1854  provided  a  commission  to  adjust 
the  treaty  of  1783.  The  commission  in  I7g8  de-  disputes  regarding  fishermen  which  might  arise 
cided  upon  the  Schoodiae.  (2)  To  decide  what  under  the  treaty,  but  no  resort  was  made  to  the 
compensation,  if  any,  was  due  British  subjects  stipulation.  In  18S5,  a  commission  was  or- 
who  had  been  unable  to  collect  debts  in  some  of  gani^ed  to  determine  the  reciiirocal  reserved 
the  States  where  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  fisheries  rights,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
1783  had  been  disregarded.  The  board  of  five  which  had  renewed  the  privileges  renounced 
arbitrators  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1797,  quar-  by  the  United  States  in  the  convention  of  181S 
relied,  and  adjourned  in  171^8.  The  matter  was  as  to  in-shore  places.  The  work  was  concluded 
finally    settled    by    the    treaty    of    1803    which  in   1866. 

awarded  Great  Britain  ^00,000.  (1)  To  settle  In  1 857  commissioners  were  appointed  to  de- 
questions  regarding  contraband,  rights  of  termine  the  boundary  under  the  treaty  of  1S46, 
neutrals.andprizecourt decisions.  Thiscommia-  there  having  been  a  disagreement  in  regard  to 
sion  met  at  London.  There  were  several  inter-  the  San  Juan  water  boundary  —  as  to  the  middle 
ruptions  (and  the  disagreement  of  the  Fhila-  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouvers  Island 
delphia  commission  caused  a  suspension  from  from  the  continent.  They  held  six  informal 
July  1799  to  February  i8o3),  but  it  completed  meetings  in  1857  and  finally  disagreed.  Dis- 
its  work  in  iSof.  Its  work  was  very  important  cussion  of  the  boundary  continued  until  the  Civil 
in  determining  subsequent  international  law  War,  and  was  resumed  in  1866.  The  Senate 
(q.v.).  failed  to  vote  upon  the  convention  of  1869  for 

After  the  cases  wisely  provided  under  the  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  arbitra* 
Jay  treaty,  there  followed  a  period  in  which  the  tion  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
eflects  of  European  wars  rendered  arbitration  tion.  Under  the  treaty  of  1863  commissioners 
practically  impossible,  and  produced  an  extra-  were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Hud- 
ordinary  train  of  circumstances  which  finally  pre-  son's  Bay  Company  (q.v.)  and  the  Puget  Sound 
cipitated  the  Anglo-American  War  of  i8l3.  Agricultural  Company  arising  under  the  Oregon 
Since  that  war  every  vexatious  question  which  treaty  of  1846.  In  1869  they  awarded  $450,000 
has  arisen  with  Great  Britain  has  been  settled  and  $200,000,  respectively,  to  the  companies, 
by  arbitration  in  case  direct  negotiation  failed,  which  in  turn  executed  deeds  relinquishing  all 
Articles  4,  s,  6,  and  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  claims. 

1814  provided  for  three  commissions  or  boards  The  greatest  arbitration  treaty  was  that  of 

of  arbitration:     (i)   To   determine  the   title   to  Washington  (1871)  which  provided  for  fourdis- 

certain  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.     At  New  tinct  arbitrations :     ( i )  The  question  of  the  San 

York  in  1817,  the  board  made  its  award,  sub-  Juan  water  boundary  was  referred  to  the  Em- 

stantiating  in  the  main  the  British  claims.     (2)  peror  of  Germany   who  in    1872  rendered  an 

To   determine   the   northeast    boundary    of   the  award   in   favor  of  the   American  claim   to  the 

United   States,  from  the  source  of  Samt  Croix  Haro   channel.     (The   boundary    was   fixed    by 

to  the  Saint  Lawrence.    The  board  met  at  Saint  protocol  in  1873.)     (2)  The  American  claims  for 

Andrews  in_  1816,   and   held   its  last  meeting  at  losses     from    Confederate    cruisers    of    British 

New  York  in  1822,  but  reached   no  agreement  origin     (Alabama    claims,    q.v.)     were    referred 

By  a  convention  of  1827  the  points  of  difference  to  the  Geneva  tribunal,  which  in  1872  awarded 

were  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  $15,500,000    to    the    United    States.     (3)    The 

who,  in  1831,  proposed  a  compromise  line  which  claims  and  counter-claims  growing  out  of  the 

neither  party  was  willing  to  accept.    The  matter  Civil  War  (outside  of  the  cruiser  clahns)  was 

was   finally  settled  by  the  Webster-Ashburton  referred  to  a  mixed  rommission  which  in  '«" 

treaty  of  1842.     (3)  To  determine  the  boundary  awarded    Great    Britain    $1,929,819.      (4) 
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claims  for  American  use  of  the  northeastern  6sh-  putes  by  arbitration.     In  1800  they  agreed  upon 

cries  (of  Nova  Scotia)  were  referred  to  a  com-  a   convencion    (or   settling   disputed   claims    for 

mission  of  three  persons  which  met  at  Halifax  depredations   after   1788.     Prance  did  not  carry 

in  1877  and  awarded  $5,500,000  to  Great  Britain,  out  faithfully  her  part  of  the  agreement,  but  in 

Under  a   treaty  01   1892,  a  commission   was  1803  she  concluded  another  convention  provid- 

created    to    settle    the    Bering    Sea    controversy  ing  a   commission   and   the  payment  of  claims, 

(q.v.)  as  to  sealing.    It  met  at  Paris  in  1893  and  Subsequent  depredations  prfxluced  new  claims 

decided  that  the  United  States  can  claim  no  ex-  which   France   delayed   to    pay.     In    1831    these 

elusive  rights   in  sealing   in   Bering   Sea   except  claims  and  French  counter-claims  were  adjusted 

within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  her  territory,  by   a    commission    which    awarded    the    United 

though  it  favored  the  American  plea  for  the  Sutes  an  indemnity  of  $5,558,108.    The  delay 

aecessitjr  of   regulating  pelagic  sealing.     Under  of  France  in  paying  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplo- 

the  decision    of  this    commission,   there    was  matic  relations,  but  through  the  mediation  of 

created  a  new  commission  {1896)  which  awarded  Great  Britain  in  1836  the  claims  were  paid.    In 

(471,151  to  the  Canadian  sealers  whose  vessels  1880  a  board  was  created  to  adjust  the  claims 

had  been  seized.    In  1897  the  question  of  the  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  troubles  of  1862-7, 

boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  British  posses-  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Ger- 

sions  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  man  war  (q.v.)-    It  completed  its  work  in  1S84, 

After  considerable  delay^  the  arbitrators  met  at  and  awarded  $612,000  to  France. 

London  (1903)  and  decided  the  main  points  in  With  Mexico:    By  the  treaty  6f  1839  with 

favor  of  the  American  contentions.  Mexico,  the  adjustment  of  miscellaneous  claims 

There  have  been  two  important  Anglo-Ameri-  was  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission,  composed 

can  cases  in  which  a  third  party  was  involved ;  of  two  Mexican  commissioners  and   an   umpire 

(l)    Under   a   convention   of   iffig  between   the  (a  citizen  of   Prussia).     In  the  treaty   of  1848 

United   States,   Great   Britain  and  Germany,  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  agreed  to  submit 

settle  conflicting  interests  in  the  Samoan  Islands  all    disputes    to    arbitration,    and    in    1868    they 

(q.v.),  the  nomination  of  the  chief  justice  of  provided  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  after 

the  Islands  was  to  be  referred  to  the  King  of  1848  by  a  joint  commission  which  held  its  first 

Sweden    in    case   the   three   powers    could    not  meeting  in  1869  and  finally  completed  its  work 

agree.     In  1899,  a  joint  high  commission,  which  in  1876.     The  award  was  in  favor  of  the  United 

was  sent  to  investigate  the  complications  which  States    ($4,125,622   in   favor   of  citizens   of   the 

had  arisen,  decided  that  a  partition   of  the  Is-  United  States  and  $150,498  in  favor  of  citizens 

lands  between  the  United  States  and   Germany  of  Mexico),  but  Mexico  delayed  final  settlement, 

was  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.     An  agree-  claiming  that  the  award  was  unjust.     Under  the 

ment  for  partition  was  signed  at  Washington  in  convention  of   1889    (and   in  harmony   with  the 

December  of  the  following  year.      (2)    In   1890  arbitral  boundary  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of 

the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  1828,  1853  and  1882)  a  permanent  board,  called 

agreed  to  submit  to  three  eminent  jurists,  to  be  the    International    Boundary    Commission,    was 

selected   by   the   President   of   Switzerland,   the  established  to  determine  questions  arising  from 

settlement  of  a  dispute  caused  by  the  seizure  and  changes   in   (he  course  of  Rio   Grande  and  the 

the  annulment  of  the  charter  (by  Portugal)   of  Colorado  rivers  along  the  boundary  between  the 

the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  had  been  eon-  United  States  and  Mexico. 

strucled  under  a  concession  to  an  American.  I'/ilh  Veneauela:     In  1866  a  mixed  coromis- 

Amon^  the  more  important  arbitrations  with  sion    was    created    to    settle    American    claims 

other  nations  are  the  following;  against  Venezuela.    In  1868.  it  awarded  $1,253.- 

With  Spain:  A  commission,  under  article  21  310  to  the  United  States.  Fraud  being  charged, 
of  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain  provided  for  a  the  claims  were  finally  (1885)  submitted  to  a 
commission  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1797-g  second  commission  which  in  iSgo  awarded  $980,- 
and  awarded  $325440  to  the  United  States  for  572  to  the  United  States.  Another  claims  case 
depredations  on  American  commerce  before  with  Venezuela  was  that  of  the  Venezuela 
1794.  To  settle  spoilation  claims  arising  after  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  1892. 
'795  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1802,  but  Among  other  cases  that  have  been  arbitrated 
the  provision  governing  it  were  rejected  by  the  are  the  following:  Claims  for  the  brig  General 
United  States.  Diplomatic  relations  which  were  Armstrong  in  1851  (with  Portugal)  ;  Panama 
suspended  in  1805  were  resumed  at  the  close  of  riot  claims,  in  1857-62  (with  New  Granada)  ; 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  resulted  in  the  Treaty  claims  for  the  brig  Macedonia,  1858-63  (with 
of  Florida,  in  1819,  by  which  all  claims  were  Chili);  claims  for  the  United  States  and  Para- 
adjusted.  In  1870,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sccre-  gfuay  Navigation  Company,  1859  (with  Para- 
tary  Fish,  the  case  of  the  Colonel  Lloyd  Aspin-  guay)  ;  claims  against  Costa  Rica,  in  i860; 
wall,  an  American  vessel  seized  near  Cuba  by  claims  against  Ecuador,  in  1862 ;  Columbian 
the  Spanish  authorities,  was  submitted  to  a  claims  of  1861  and  of  1864;  Peruvian  claims, 
board  of  arbitration  which  met  at  New  York  in  1863  and  1868-9;  claims  for  the  steamer  Montijo 
the  same  year  and  awarded  $19,702  to  the  United  1874  (with  Columbia)  ;  Pelletier  and  Lazare 
States.  By  an  agreement  of  1871  a  mixed  com-  claims,  1884  (with  Hayti)  ;  Bokkelen  claims. 
'""'"1  was  created  to  adjust  claims  resulting  1888  (with  Hayti);  the  Carlos  Butterfield 
"  "  ion.  It  met  at  Wash-  claims,  1888  (with  Denmark);  Chilean  claims, 
I  labors  by  February  1892-4;  the  Santos  claims,  1893-6  (with 
1003.  in  isn5  ine  question  of  damages  for  Ecuador) , 
wrongful  seimre  and  detention  of  the  American  In  addition  to  submitting  its  own  cases  to 
bark  Masonic  was  referred  to  Baron  Blanc,  the  arbitration,  the  United  States  through  its  offi- 
''"'""1  minister  at  Madrid,  cials  (the  President  and  diplomatic  representa- 

.yi-  -  -..-.-..         .«  

have 
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most  important  being  lo  secare  an  armistice  be-  period  of  organization,  covering  the  iSth  century 

tween  Spain  and  the  several  trans-Andean  South  to  the  Revolution ;  (3)  The  period  of  extensicMi, 

American  countries  in  i8?l,  and  in  adjusting  a  from  the  Revolution  to  about  1850;  and  (4)  The 

long  standing  boundary  dispute  between  Chili  period  of  modem  law  and  procedure  from  about 

and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1881.     Her  gov-  1850  to  the  present  time. 

ernment  has  often  created  tribunals,  under  the  The  Period  of  Settlement.  (1607-17OD). — 
own  statutes,  to  execute  conventional  obligations  The  year  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Va^ 
and  to  settle  questions  of  international  relations,  was  also  the  year  of  Calvin's  case  {7  Coke  s  Re- 
There  have  been  many  memorials  and  peti-  ports,  17),  which  upon  a  state  of  facts  quite  dis- 
tions  presented  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  connected  with  colonial  matters  laid  down  the 
international  arbitration.  In  1874  a  resolution  theory  of  the  English  courts  as  to  the  position 
in  favor  of  general  arbitration  was  passed  by  the  of  dependencies.  This  was  that  English  statutes 
Houst  In  1888  the  President  and  Congress  re-  did  not  bind  dependencies,  as  parcels  of  the 
ceived  a  communication  signed  by  233  members  realm  in  tenure,  unless  they  were  specially 
of  the  British  Parliament  urging  the  negotia-  named.  At  a  later  time  in  the  cases  of  Blank- 
tion  of  an  arbitration  treaty.  In  1883  Switzer-  ard  vs.  Galdy  (2  Salk.  411)  and  Campbell  vs. 
land  proposed  to  the  United  Slates  the  in-  Hall  (i  Cowper  204)  this  principle  was  more 
auguration  of  international  treaties  providing  elaborately  developed,  and  Blackstone  lent  to  it 
for  arbitration.  The  President  of  the  United  the  weight  of  his  authority.  That  English  sub- 
States  assented  to  the  proposal.  In  1890,  the  jccts  going  to  a  new  and  uninhabited  country 
Senate  (the  House  concurring)  adopted  a  reso-  carried  with  them,  as  their  birthright,  the  laws 
lution  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Negotiation  be-  of  England  existing  at  the  time  of  colonization, 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  was  a  supplemental  corollary  of  Ihe  former  prin- 
a  general  and  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  ciple.  While  such  was  the  theory  accepted  by 
soon  followed,  and  in  i8ot  a  treaty  was  con-  English  courts,  it  does  not  follow  that  during 
eluded  and  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President  the  colonial  period  it  was  adopted  in  its  entirely 
Cleveland.     President   McKinlcy  also  urged  its  by  the  colonists  themselves. 

ratification,  but  it  failed  to  get  the  necessary  two  The  English  settlements  m  America  varied 
thirds  vote.  The  United  States  is  a  party  to  so  much  in  their  origin  and  spirit  lliat 
the  Hague  convention  adopted  at  the  Hague  at  first  no  general  legal  principles  were  con- 
Peace  Conference,  29  July  iSgg.  See  also  Arbi-  sciously  adopted.  The  early  London  Company 
TRATION ;  International  Law  ;  Dipi^macy  ;  which  exploited  Virginia  had  few  purposes 
Tbeaties.  in  common  with  the  Puritans  who  aimed 
BibbogTupky.—  ViiXK,  'History  and  Digest  at  a  theocratic  form  of  government  in  Massa- 
of  International  Arbitrations  to  which  the  United  chusetts.  Their  different  aims  were  apparent 
States  Has  Been  a  Party' (1898);  Balch, 'Inter-  in  the  laws  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
national  Arbitrations'  (1896) ;  Balch,  'The  Ala-  the  colonies.  Nowhere  were  trained  lawyers  to 
bama  Arbitration'  (1900)  ;  'Report  of  the  Amer-  be  found  among  the  early  settlers,  and  the  pro- 
ican  Historical  Association'  (1S91).  fession  of  law  was  not  only  held  in  no  esteem, 
J.  Morton  Callahan,  but  the  lawyer  was  for  a  long  time  denied  the 
Professor  of  History,  West  Virginia  University,  privilege  of  practising  for  hire.  This  distrust  of 
50.  UniteJ  States  —  Growth  and  Develop-  the  legal  profession  was  under  the  circumstances 
ment  of  L«w  in  the.  The  history  of  law,  not  unnatural.  The  common  law  of  England  in 
or  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  society  to  the  early  17th  century  had  become  harsh  inits 
each  other  and  of  all  to  the  state,  is  a  history  methods,  rigorous  in  its  procedure  and  technical 
of  organic  growth.  Upon  it  the  various  phases  in  its  practice.  It  was  founded  upon  precedents 
of  political,  social  and  economic  activities  of  a  which  grew  out  of  old  social  and  religious  con- 
people  have  left  indelible  traces.  The  history  ditions  with  which  the  emigrants  not  only  had 
of  American  law  is  from  the  beginning  some-  little  sympathy  hut  from  which  they  had  also 
what  complex,  but  it  represents  the  development  sought  to  escape.  The  settlement  of  hitherto 
of  legal  principles  in  the  feeble  and  scattered  unoccupied  territories  made  necessary  a  new 
colonies  of  the  17th  century  into  the  diversified  order  of  things  in  which  were  erected  new  in- 
yet  systematic  body  of  law  in  force  to-day  in  a  stitutions  fitted  for  a  scattered  population,  a 
nation  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  their  various  rude  society  and  a  simple  economic  system.  All 
need^  as  widely  as  they  are  distributed  geo-  of  the  colonists  had,  however,  as  a  part  of  their 
graphically.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  English  birthright  and  inheritance,  certain  deep- 
administration  in  the  various  colonies,  the  or-  ly-rooted  traditions  which  included  a  knowledge 
ganic  change  from  British  colonies  to  independ-  of  and  reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  the 
ent  states,  the  welding  of  the  separate  states  English  common  law,  which  assured  the  fun- 
inlo  a  national  union,  the  taking-over  of  certain  damental  rights  of  person  and  property.  Fa- 
legal  powers  and  duties  by  the  Federal  govern-  miliar  with  representative  government,  they 
ment  under  the  Constitution  and  the  consequent  brought  with  them  belief  in  the  adequacy  of 
growth  of  a  federal  jurisprudence,  partly  op-  statutes  as  a  means  of  bringing  law  into  con- 
posed  and  partly  eomolemental  to  that  of  the  formity  with  the  needs  of  society.  Moreover, 
states,  the  addition  of  new  territories  by  con-  some  notion  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
quest  and  purchase,  each  in  (urn  becoming  statutes  into  codes  was  not  wanting  to  the  set- 
states  under  the  Constitution.— all  these  have  tiers.  At  the  beginning,  therefore,  dependence 
been  factors  in  nrodueing  the  differentiated  body  was  placed  upon  statute  law  to  the  exclusion  of 
known  as  American  jurisprudence.  In  order  to  judge-made  law.  Such  dependence  is  to  be  ex- 
understand  the  development  of  American  law,  plained  by  the  new  conditions  in  which  the  cot- 
ils  history  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  onists  were  placed,  their  distance  from  the 
periods:  (i)  The  period  of  settlement,  ex-  mother-country  and  the  absence  of  trained  law 
tendmg  through    the    17th   century;    (a)    The  yers. 
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The  radical  differences  in  the  character  of  the  in  writlngi  pleading  was  according  to  no  rule, 
colonists  were  reflected  in  their  statutory  en-  and  while  the  terminology  of  the  common  law 
icuneots.  The  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  was  used,  the  precise  meanings  of  legal  phrases 
found  expression  in  the  Body  of  Liberties  were  overlooked.  Peculiarly  English  provisions 
(1636)  in  which  the  Mosaic  code  was  adopted,  were  modified  or  abrogated.  The  theory  of 
The  Connecticut  code  {1643)  was  similar.  The  feudal  tenures  was  abolished  save  in  those 
early  code  of  Virginia  (i&iz)  was  exceedingly  colonies,  as  in  Maryland,  where  the  proprietary 
severe  and  it  was  modified  soon  after  the  colony  system  prevailed.  Primogeniture  had  no  ex- 
had  its  own  legislative  assembly.  The  commer-  istence  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  or  Dela- 
cial  spirit  ot  the  colony's  promoters  asserted  it-  ware  and  the  eldest  son  was  given  a  double 
self  in  the  laws  which  aimed  at  the  economic  portion  in  lieu  thereof.  Appellate  procedure 
regulation  oi  the  colony.  While  the  criminal  was  as  informal  as  was  that  of  the  trial  courts, 
codes,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  present,  Usually  the  method  was  by  appeal  to  the  gov- 
seem  harsh,  yet  in  comparison  with  the  criminal  ernor  and  council  or  assembly,  not  upon  re- 
law  of  England,  they  were  mild,  for  while  the  served  questions  of  law,  but  by  a  review  of  the 
laws  of  Connecticut  specified  12  crimes  for  whole  case  upon  its  merits.  Appeals  beyond  the 
which  the  death  penalty  was  provided,  there  highest  authority  in  the  colony  lo  the  King  in 
were  2(»  offenses  punishable  by  death  under  the  Council  were  generally  and  successfully  denied 
English  law.  No  other  colony  introduced  a  sys-  by  the  colonial  governments. 
tetn  ot  codes  so  all-embracing  and  modem  in  In  the  founding  of  separate  colonies,  distinct 
spirit  as  did  Pennsylvania,  which  by  its  frame  m  character  one  from  another,  by  resourceful 
of  government  and  fundamental  laws  embodied  and  self-reliant  Englishmen  were  the  beginnings 
the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  American  jurisprudence.  The  "wise  and 
of  the  time  with  the  modifications  which  ex-  salutary  neglect'  of  the  mother-country  did 
perience  had  found  necessary.  In  Maryland,  much  to  make  early  American  law  peculiar  to 
owing  to  the  continued  disagreement  between  itself. 

the  proprietors  and  the  people,  no  formal  code  of  Period  of  Orgarntaticnt  (170&-1776). —  Dur- 
laws  was  in  force.  The  colonists  accordingly  jng  the  18th  century  and  prior  to  the  Revo- 
claimed  that  they  were  governed  by  the  com-  iution,  law  and  procedure  tended  toward  a 
tnon  law  of  England  in  so  far  as  it  was  ap-  common  type  in  all  the  colonies.  The  causes 
plicable  to  the  local  conditions  existing.  The  of  such  a  change  from  the  variant  beginnings 
proprietor  opposed  this  claim  as  in  der^a-  of  the  century  prerious  were  not  only  political, 
tion  of  his  rights  and  the  controversy  was  not  but  social  and  economic.  Increase  of  population 
settled  until  well  into  the  i8th  century.  by  immigration,  mostly   from   England,  and   by 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  codes  which  natural  increase,  added  wealth,  growth  of  towns 
restated  legal  principles  remained  to  be  put  in  and  better  facilities  of  inter-communication  ren- 
force  by  the  colonial  courts.  The  constitution  dered  the  crude  administration  of  the  earlier 
of  these  courts  was  as  various  as  was  that  of  period  insufficient  for  colonial  needs.  The  revo- 
the  colonies.  Everywhere  the  trial  courts  were  cation  of  colonial  characters  and  the  organiza- 
presided  over  by  men  untrained  in  the  law;  the  tion  of  crown  colonies  led  the  way  to  greater 
procedure  was  of  the  most  informal  kind,  uniformity  of  administration.  Cotmnon  griev- 
Whether,  as  in  Vii^nia,  the  county  court  con-  ances  started  a  national  feeling.  All  of  these 
sistcd  of  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  holding  com-  forces  aided  in  creating  a  common  public  sen- 
missiuns  from  the  governor,  or  as  in  Rhode  Is-  timent  which  found  its  expression  in  law  either 
land,  where  the  judges  were  elected  annually  by  directly  through  legislation  or  indirectly  from 
the  people,  there  was  little  chance  for  a  sys-  the  bench.  During  this  period  were  laid  the 
temalic  declaration  of  the  law  based  upon  pre-  foundations  of  a  later  constitutional  taw, 
cedent.  It  is  the  universally  accepted  theory  of  Every  inhabitant  of  a  charter  colony  was  in- 
American  jurisprudence  that  the  colonists  terested  in  the  legal  proceedings  in  England 
brought  with  them  such  parts  of  the  unwritten  concerning  the  diarters,  in  which  were  in- 
common  law  of  England  as  was  suited  mulalis  volved  definite  and  fundamental  principles  of 
mutandis  to  the  conditions  of  colonial  life,  public  law.  Furthermore,  sentiment  in  these 
Where  the  colonial  codes  were  silent,  however,  colonies  agreed  that  if  a  colonial  legislature 
the  early  colonial  judges  did  not  consciously  enacted  laws  not  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
draw  open  English  precedents  for  their  de-  granted  by  charter,  the  act  was  void.  Familiar- 
cisions.  Knowing  little  and  caring  less  for  the  ity  with  colonial  charters  bred  a  belief  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  and  having  no  law-  wisdom  of  written  constitutions ;  and  the  prac- 
books,  they  decided  cases  not  covered  by  the  tice  of  declaring  void  all  legislative  enactments 
codes  according  to  the  rules  of  substantial  jus-  in  conflict  with  charter  powers  assisted  in  huild- 
tice  as  between  man  and  man,  taking  as  in  ing  up  the  later  theory  of  constitutional  lep'sla- 
Massachusetts    (16^^    'the    words    of   eternal  tion,  state  and  federal. 

righteousness  and  truth  as  the  rule  by  which        As    a    part    of    the    political    education   of 

all  kingdoms  and  jurisdictions  mitst  render  ac-  the   period    was    the    growing   conviction,   long 

COim^*  or,  as  in  Virginia    (1631)   'doing  equal  held     in      Maryland,     that     the    common     law 

right  to  poor  and  to   rich   after  their  cunnmg,  of    England,   modified    in    certain    matters    by 

wit  and  power  and  after  the  laws  and  customs  of  parliamentary    enactments,    was     the    srpreme 

the  colony  and  as  near  as  may  be  after  the  laws  law :   that   it   was   one   and   the   same   for   each 

of  En^and*     While  the  systems  of  grand  and  colony  and  that  by  means  of  it  every  one  was 

petit  juries  were  everywhere  to  be  found,  their  guaranteed    in    his    rights    as    an    Englishman.  . 

powers  differed  from  their  English  originals:  the  Appeals  to  England,  which  at  an  earlier  time 

respective  provinces  of  the  court  and  petit  jury  had  been  discouraged,  were  now  a  matter  of 

were  not  clearly  defined.    Contrary  to  the  Eng-  right,  so  that  if  a  colonial  court  failed  to  d«- 

lish  practice,  evidence  was  frequently  submitted  dare  the  law  in  accordnoce  wirii  tbe  cofflmon 
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law,  an  English  court  of  appeal  had  jurisdtc-  the  fundamental  organization  of  every  st3t& 
tion  to  remedy  the  error.  As  the  judges  in  the  Each  adopted  a  writlen  constitution  or  (as 
crown  colonies  were  appointed  during  good  be-  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  contintied 
havior  and  tended  therefore  to  hold  to  pre-  in  force  its  colonial  charter  as  a  sufficient 
rogative,  their  decisions  in  matters  of  public  declaration  ot  constitutional  matters,  and  in 
right  were  apt  to  be  unpopular.  each  it  was  necessary  to  construe  them.  Ex- 
The  appearance  of  trained  lawyers  and  the  perience  and  theory  left  such  construction 
removal  of  the  ban  placed  upon  the  legal  pro-  to  the  courts  and  the  supreme  rule  which 
fession  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  in  pro-  guided  was  that  of  the  common  law.  In 
cedure.  Local  prejudices  and  slip-shod  methods  every  state  varying  written  constitutions  con- 
of  practice  gave  way  before  a  regulated  system  strued  according  to  the  principles  of  the  com- 
baaed  upon  the  common  law.  Not  until  the  mon  law  tended  to  the  formation  of  fairly  uni- 
second  half  of  the  iBth  century,  however,  was  form  ideas  of  constitutional  law.  The  Federal 
the  American  lawyer  a  person  of  great  public  Constitution  provided  what  the  Articles  of  Con- 
influence.  The  generation  which  stood  for  federation  had  almost  completely  lacked.  The 
political  independence  and  furnished  men  of  courts  authorized  by  the  Constitution  acquired 
affairs  was  one  of  lawyers.  English  lawbooks  jurisdiction  not  only  of  constitutional  questions, 
and  reports  were  imported.  Procedure  was  disputes  between  states  and  admiralty  matters, 
copied  from  that  obtaining  in  the  English  courts,  but  also,  within  certain  limitations,  of  cases 
Pleading  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  wherein  citizens  of  different  states  were  parties, 
law  as  introduced  with  all  the  old  technicalities.  Both  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
Holding  by  commission  from  the  crown,  the  stitution  provided  that  full  faith  and  credit 
colonial  governor  assumed  to  a  greater  or  less  should  be  given  to  the  proceedings  of  a  state 
extent  the  functions  of  a  chancellor  and  gave  court  by  the  courts  of  every  other  state  and  an 
relief  in  equity.  As  the  governor  derived  his  essentially  national  character  was  impressed 
chancery  powers  from  the  king,  recourse  to  him  upon  American  jurisprudence.  Thus,  while  the 
was  never  popular.  While  in  England  equity  federal  courts  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
had  become  an  independent  system  under  the  tain  cases  (a  power  which  the  decisions  of 
chancellorship  of  Lord  Hardwicke  (1736-S6),  Ch'.ef  Justice  Marshall  greatly  increased),  the 
in  the  American  colonies  the  chancery  courts  re-  division  was  not  as  between  matters  of  purely 
mained  in  a  rudimentary  state.  In  every  colony,  public  and  those  of  private  law.  Ail  the  courts, 
however,  there  was  a  court  having  a  semblance  state  and  national,  became  necessary  and  com- 
of  chancery  powers.  Pennsylvania  adopted  in  ponent  parts  of  one  symmetrical  system,  in 
her  early  codes  a  system  unique  in  the  history  which  there  was  one  approximately  uniform 
of  jurisprudence,  in  that  in  the  courts  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  that  of  the  common  law  of 
colony,  having  both  law  and  equity  powers,  England,  consciously  adapted  to  American 
equitable  rights  were  administered  under  com-  needs,  judges  appomted  1^  popularly  elected 
mon  law  forms.  governors  or  elected  directly  by  the  people,  de- 
The  period  may  be  characterized  as  one  cided  questions  of  law  and  equity  presented  by 
in  which  courts  were  organized  as  far  as  lawyers  who  had  none  of  the  class  traditions  of 
possible  like  those  of  England,  rendering  de-  the  English  barrister.  The  American  Iaw:^er 
cisions  according  to  the  common  law,  intro-  was  from  the  first  amenable  to  democratic  in- 
duced by  lawyers  and  welcomed  by  the  people  flnences.  The  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
as  a  part  of  their  liberties.  The  uniform  char-  bar  were  determined  by  state  laws  and  not  by 
acter  of  the  common  law  superseded  local  cus-  slavish  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  Inn» 
torn  as  far  as  practicable,  while  the  earlier  of  Court.  The  lawyer  knowing  no  distinction 
colonial  codes  covering  many  matters  of  criminal  between  barrister  and  attorney,  as  obtained  in 
law  and  necessarily  local  economic  regulations  England,  gave  advice  to  clients  and  tried  their 
remained  in  force.  cases  himself;  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  casti" 
The  Period  of  Bxlension  (1776-1850).— The  but  of  a  more  or  less  democratic  society.  The 
legal  changes  entailed  by  the  War  of  Independ-  position  which  he  assumed  was  one  in  which 
ence  were  largely  of  a  constitutional  character,  activity  in  politics  was  expected  as  well  as  acces- 
a  discussion  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  sibility  to  clients  in  matters  more  particularly 
present  article.  The  ideas  of  which  the  Revo-  concerning  his  profession.  The  influence  of  the 
lution  was  the  outgrowth,  contributed  vastly  to  American  bench  and  bar  has  generally  been  to 
the  development  of  an  American  jurisprudence  assist  in  making  law  to  conform  to  social  needs, 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  England  and  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  democratization  of 
of   the   later   colonial   period   as   to   be   a   sepa-  law. 

rale  system.    Speculative  writers  like  Montes-  When  the  .American  colonies  became  inde- 

quieu  exerted  an  influence  which  was  apparent  pendent,   each   was   governed   by    (t)    the   com- 

not  only  in   matters  of  constitutional  organiza-  mon   law   of   England,   in   so   far   as   each    had 

tion   but   also   in   the   habits   of  thought   of  the  tacitly  or  expressly  adopted  it  as  suited  to  local 

American  bar.     Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declara-  needs;    (2)    those   English   statutes  which   were 

tion    of    Independence    35    were   lawyers.    The  amendatory  of  the  first;  (3)  the  colonial  statutes 

American  nation   began   not   so  much   with  the  and  (4)  such  customs  as  were  peculiar  to  Amer- 

promulgation  of  a  revolutionary  manifesto  as  by  ican  conditions  and  incorporated  in  judicial  de- 

a  declaration  of  principles  of  law,  the   fruit  of  cisions.     In    order    to    give    authority    to   these 

Amencan    legal   minds.     It   is   of  no   little   sig-  earlier   laws,   nearly  all  of  the  original   thirteen 

nificance  that  more  copies  of  Blaekstone's  'Com-  states   formally   adopted  them  either   by  a  con- 

mentaries,>    the    first    .systematic    exposition    of  stitutiotial  provision,  as  in  Delaware  (1776)  and 

English  law,  were  sold  during  the  18th  century  New   York   (i???).  or  by  legislative  enactment 

m  America  than   in   England,  as  in  Pennsylvania  (177?).    The  method  of  adopt- 

Independence   brought    about    a    change    in  ing  English  statutes  wa«  by  no  means  uniform. 
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Vermont  recognized  the  statute  laws  of  England  sions  of  fundamental  rights,  the  middle  states 
33  existing  prior  to  1760,  in  so  far  as  they  were  put  aside  traditions,  according  to  which  their 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  first  constitutions  had  been  framet},  and  built 
the  state.  The  beginning  of  the  American  Revo-  upon  a  democratic  basis.  The  statutes,  which 
lution  (tg  April  1775)  was  the  date  set  in  New  up  to  that  time  were  of  comparatively  small 
York,  and  English  statutes  locally  applicable  and  bulk,  were  revised  and  put  irto  codes.  Some 
enacted  prior  to  that  time  were  declared  in  states  (for  example,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa) 
force.  In  Peimsylvania  only  those  English  abolished  all  common  law  oflenses  and  rebuilt 
statutes  which  were  admittedly  valid  during  the  their  systems  of  criminal  law  upon  a  statutory 
colonial  period  were  continued.  The  Virginia  basis.  Impatience  was  felt  at  the  technical 
convention  of  1776  adopted  the  common  law  methods  which  the  courts  had  used  and  the 
and  English  statutes  of  a  general  nature  which  adoption  of  the  Reformed  Procedure  was  the 
had  been  enacted  prior  to  1607.  This  action  was  expression  of  this  dislike. 
taken  as  a  precedent  in  the  first  extension  of  law  In  1848  David  Dudley  Field,  an  eminent 
over  territory  belonging  to  the  federal  govern-  lawyer  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  havinK 
ment.  The  United  States  adopted  the  language  the  legislature  of  that  State  adopt  a  code  of 
of  Virginia  and  extended  the  common  law  an-  civil  procedure  which  effectually  broke  away 
der  the  same  limitations  to  the  Northwest  Terri-  from  all  tradition  and  aimed  at  the  simplifi/- 
tory.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  foimda-  ing  of  civil  pleading  and  practice  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  slates  carved  tion  of  all  distinctions  betwewi  actions  at 
out  of  federal  territory.  In  Michigan,  while  the  law  and  in  equity.  According  to  the  reformed 
English  statutes  were  afterward  expressly  re-  theory,  there  is  but  one  form  of  action,  based 
pealed,  the  substance  of  them  was  re-enacted  upon  a  complaint  containii^  a  simple  Statement 
and  to  prevent  any  confusion  as  to  what  system  of  the  facts  constituting  the  grievance  for  which 
of  law  existed,  the  old  Coulume  de  Paris,  once  redress  is  asked  in  a  judgment  settling  the 
in  force  when  Michigan  was  a  French  posses-  rights,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  of  all  the 
sion,  was  declared  abrogated.  In  Louisiana  a  parties  to  the  action.  This  theory  was  well  cal- 
diflerent  policy  was  followed.  The  Territory  cuiated  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  demo- 
of  Orleans,  afterward  the  State  of  Louisiana,  cratic  commonwealths :  one  after  another  state 
formed  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  Lou-  adopted  the  New  York  plan  as  a  whole  or  in 
isiana  Purchase.  French  in  spirit  and  tradition,  part,  and  the  Reformed  Procedure  is  now  in 
its  institutions  had  been  developed  according  to  force  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  states.  This  sys- 
French  ideas  modified  somewhat  by  Spanish  in-  tem  was,  so  far  as  pleading  was  concerned,  an 
fluence.  The  civil  law  of  France  and  Spain  entirely  new  idea;  it  was  neither  a  modification 
was  continued  in  force.  Thanks  largely  to  the  of  the  common-law  method  nor  an  adaptation 
influence  of  the  code  prepared  by  Edward  Liv-  of  the  various  forms  of  equity  pleadings.  The 
ingston,  who  had  in  turn  been  influenced  by  code  furnished  its  own  rules  for  the  construc- 
Bentham,  Louisiana  is  the  only  st-ive  of  the  tion  of  pleadings  upon  its  own  peculiar  prin- 
Union  whose  jurisprudence  is  not  based  upon  ciples.  Whether  or  not  the  Reformed  Procedure 
the  common  law.  In  the  other  states  of  the  old  as  in  force  in  many  states  has  resulted  in  aim- 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  common  law  was  plicity  is  a  question  for  legitimate  difierence  of 
adopted,  as  was  proper  according  to  the  theory  opinion.  In  some  jurisdictions  the  constant 
of  ihe  extension  of  law  over  territories  hitherto  tinkering  with  the  laws  of  practice  and  proced- 
uninhabited.  In  all  the  western  states,  formed  ure  by  the  legislature  has  rendered  that  branch 
out  of  territory  originally  Mexican,  the  practice  of  the  law  so  uncertain  that  probably  more  than 
was  the  same  and  in  alt  of  them  the  common  one  half  of  the  questions  of  law  presented  to 
law  is  presumed  to  exist.  While  common  law  courts  of  appeal  are  upon  questions  of  trial  or 
powers  were  given  to  the  courts  in  their  entirety,  appellate  procedure. 

in  no  State  was  there  created  an  equity  court  The  second  half  of  the  19th  century 
having  the  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  which  was  marked  by  stupendous  development  in  in- 
such  a  court  had  in  England.  Chancery  courts,  dustrial  enterprise.  Steam  and  electricity 
when  created  by  legislative  enactment,  have  had  revolutionized  the  forces  of  production  and 
their  powers  _  conditioned  and  circumscribed  by  distribution,  and  necessitated  the  employment 
the  law  creating  them.  of  vast  combmations  of  capital.  Substantive 
The  Period  of  Modern  Law  and  Procedure  law,  as  expressed  in  statute  and  decision, 
(1850  to  the  prtseni). —  The  theory  of  American  has  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
government  is  that  the  state  and  the  people  are  this  indnstrial  and  commercial  evolution.  Con- 
one.  In  nothing  has  this  theory  produced  more  tracts,  once  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  law, 
definite  results  than  in  law.  This  is  true  not  now  occupy  a  position  once  undreamt  of.  In- 
only  in  positive  legislative  enactments  rnade  by  sistence  upon  the  form  of  a  contract  has  given 
the  people's  representative  but  in  the  indirect  way  to  reasonable  interpretation  of  its  matter, 
legislation  of  the  bench,  formulated  t^  judges,  viewed  according  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  servants  of  the  people.  While  it  is  the  func-  commerce  and  trade.  Corporations,  once 
tion  of  a  judge  to  declare  and  not  to  make  law,  created  only  by  the  express  favor  of  a  sovereign, 
he  may  be  a  potent  factor  in  bending  old  law  were  given  a  new  character  such  as  modern  so- 
la new  needs.  The  irresistible  tendency  to-  ciety  and  its  industrial  enterprises  demanded. 
ward  universal  suffrage  and  the  enormous  in-  But  two  hnodred  private  corporations  were  or- 
crease  in  population  which  characterised  the  gantzed  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1800,  and 
middle  of  the  19th  centtrry,  at  once  left  marks  of  these  a  dozen  only  were  designed  to  engage 
u^on  law  and  procedure.  The  states  of  the  in  manufacturing.  Capitalfstic  production  with 
middle  west,  which  drew  a  large  share  of  their  its  consequences  created  anew  ihe  purpose  and 
inhabitants  from  Europe,  entered  upon  an  era  idea  of  a  private  corporation.  Individuals,  none 
of  constitution'making.    In  these  new  expres-  of  whom  had  at  command  sufficient  capital  to 
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float  a  large  enterpme,  joined  their  funds  and  'English  Statutes  in  Maryland';  Field,  'Law 
in  their  associated  capacity  received  as  a  matter  Refonn  in  the  United  States' ;  Wilson,  'Courts 
of  right  a  charter  from  the  state.  The  charter,  of  Chancery  in  America.' 
the  powers  of  which  were  limited  by  the  law  Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
of  its  authorization,  at  first  special  and  after-  Attorney,  Rkkmond,  Ind. 
ward  general,  gave  the  corporation  a  personality  „_  „  ..  ^  -,  .  ,  ,  „  ,  „ 
having  certain  rights.  As  a  Kmsidcration  for  57.  Hnited  States  —  Intellectual  DeTelop- 
these  rights,  the  corporation  assumed  certain  ment  of.  If  ive  search  through  history  for  the 
statutory  burdens  and  regulations.  Unless  by  origmal  forces  from  which  all  modern  mtellect- 
the  express  or  implied  authority  of  its  charter,  ual  development  seems  to  have  proceeded,  we 
a  corporation  cannot  engage  in  business  outside  undoubtedly  trace  these  influences  to  Greece  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  creating  it.  In  other  sUtes  Rome;  but  we  find  that  there  was,  from  the  first, 
it  is  a  foreign  corporation.  As  such,  the  other  one  essential  diRcrence  between  the  two  nations. 
states  may  stipulate  the  conditions  under  which  Cicero,  the  greatest  of  Romans,  points  out  that 
it  may  enter  to  do  business.  Here  the  Federal  Poets  came  late  to  Rome,  but  orators  early. 
ConstitutiMi  steps  in.  Under  it  Congress  has  the  This  is  equally  true  of  the  United  Stales  of 
power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  America  as  compared  with  European  stales,  for 
inter-state  commerce.  The  organization  of  rail-  Americans  surprised  older  nations  by  developing 
way  systems  extending  through  several  states  statesmanship  and  oratory  before  a  literature, 
and  the  increase  in  production  of  large  manu-  'i  any  proper  sense,  was  born,  Tliere  had  been, 
bcturing  corporations,  selling  their  output  in  here  and  there,  in  this  country,  detached  frag- 
many  states,  have  given  opportunities  for  na-  merits  which  might  pass  for  literature,  single 
tional  legislation.  The  diverse  citizenship  of  sayings,  fine  passages,  brief  descriptions;  but 
corporations  and  the  large  interests  represented  scarcely  any  purely  original  literary  work  had 
by  them  have  brought  a  constantly  increasing  been  done  in  any  systematic  way,  at  least  none 
number  of  cases  into  the  federal  courts.  Thus  now  much  sought  by  the  reader,  Samuel  Se- 
Ihe  American  law  of  corporations,  a  compound  wall  wrote  private  diaries  which  were  uncon- 
of  national  and  state  legislation  and  of  federal  sciously  amusing;  Madam  Sarah  Knight  wrote 
and  local  decisions,  is  of  increasing  bulk  and  narratives  of  travel  which  are  to  this  day  read- 
variety  and  no  subject  of  the  law  has  grown  able,  and  were  meant  to  be  such.  Mather  wrote 
into  greater  imporUnce,  save  perhaps  the  divi-  w''h  B^eat  quaintneas  and  sometimes  with  rhyth- 
sion  of  purely  constitutional  law.  affecting  per-  ""'^a'  beauty  in  his  'Magnalia.'  Freneau  wrote 
sonal  rights.  poetry,  Jonathan   Edwards   wrote  theology,  but 

For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  """e  o*  "^^se  is  now  extensively  read,  not 
the  English  colonies  were  planted  in  Amer-  ^"S".  'Edwards  on  the  Will';  they  are  scarcely 
ica,  American  jurisprudence  changed  grad-  reprinted  Yet  from  the  very  first,  the  Revolu- 
nally,  keeping  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  tionary  War  brought  forth  an  exhibition  of 
social  conditions  of  the  colonies  and  states,  sutesmonship,  m  the  documents  sent  forth  by 
Then  with  a  great  wave  of  immigration  and  far-  Jay,  Lee,  and  Dickinson,  which  won  the  respect 
reaching  industrial  changes  and  the  occpuation  o*  '■»:  best  European  critics.  Lord  Chatham 
of  a  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  American  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  J»  Jan.  1775, 
jurisprudence  set  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  *I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading 
a  modern  and  complex  society.  The  result  has  and  observation  —  and  it  has  been  my  favonte 
been  an  enormous  product  of  legislation  and  a  study  —  I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have 
much  bulkier  output  of  decisions  from  the  fed-  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the 
eral  and  state  courts.  A  system  of  law,  to  be  world  — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sornid,  must  have  an  orderly  development;  it  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such 
must  be  progressive  and  not  revolutionary,  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no 
Many  of  the  changes  which  have  Uken  place  m  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference 
America  have  likewise  been  adopted  in  England  to  the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia."  Mean- 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  this  country,  while,  Horace  Walpole,  the  most  brilliant  Eng- 
Since  1875  the  English  procedure  has  been  sim-  Itsh  writer  of  his  time,  foresaw  that  the  Wat 
ilar  to  the  American,  Both  the  English  and  of  Independence  had  also  remoter  results  to 
American  systems  of  jurisprudence  are,  there-  bring  with  it  and  had  predicted  to  his  friend 
fore,  parts  of  one  great  system,  based  upon  the  Mason,  two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
common  law  of  England  and  built  to  satisfy  the  dependence,  that  there  would  one  tlay  be  a 
requirements  of  a  modem  commercial  and  indus-  Thucydides  in  Boston  and  an  Xenofthon  in 
trial  society,  wherein  personal  freedom  has  the  New  York. 

greatest    pouible     play.    Its    idea    of    personal  It  must  be  remembeivd  that  the  American 

right  is  its  heritage  from  the  common  law.    See  Revolution  took  place  when  English  literature 

also  various  articles  under  Law.  as  well  as  American  was  experiencing  an  ebb 

Consult :  'Two  Centuries' ;  'Growth  of  tide.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  mother  coun- 
American  Law';  Kent,  'Commentaries';  Story,  try  had  produced  nothing  in  any  high,  imagina- 
'Commentaries  on  the  Constitution';  Minor,  live  direction ;  nothing,  that  is.  between  the  death 
'Institutes  of  Common  and  Statute  Law';  of  Milton  in  1674  and  the  publication  of  Bums' 
Cooley,  'Constitutional  Law  and  History'  ;  poems  in  1786,  and  of  Coleridge's  and  Words- 
Robinson,  'Elements  of  Law'  :  Holmes,  'The  worth's  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  in  1798,  The  men  of 
Common  Law'  ;  Pomeroy,  'Equity  Jurispru-  that  period  in  England  —  as  even  Johnson,  Pope, 
dence'  and  'Remedies';  Fisher,  'Evolution  of  Addison,  DeFoe,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Sterne, — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States'  and  however  highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  were 
'Administration  of  Equity  throujrh  Common  wanting  on  the  ideal  side;  and  the  readers  of  ■ 
Law  Forms' ;  Reinsch.  'Enitliah  Common  Law  higher  standard  were  glad  to  turn  away  from 
in    the    early    American    Colonics' ;    Sioussat,  them  all  to  collections  of  wayaide  poetij  lik« 
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Perc/s    'Reliques*   and   Scott's    'Border   Min-  nalists  and  magazinUts  are  received  in  England 

strelsy.*    Accordingly  when  Fisher  Ames,  being  and  Iheir   English  compeers  among  ODr^etves. 

laid  on  the  shdf  as  a  statesman,  wrote  the  first  An  American  author  connected  with  the  'Saint 

really  important  essay  on  American  literature —  Nicholas    Magazine*    was    told    by    a    London 

an  essay  first  pubitsbed  in  iSgg,  after  his  death —  publisher  that  the  plan  of  the  periodical   was 

he  treated  literature  itself  as  merely  one  of  the  essentially  wrong.     "These  pages  of  riddles  at 

ornaments  of  despotisiti.    He  wrote  of  it,  *The  the  end,  for  instance,'  be  said,  "no  child  would 

time  seems  to  be  near,  and,  perhaps,  is  already  ever   guess   them" ;    and   though    the    American 

arrived,   when   poetry,   at   least   poetry   of  tran-  assured   him   that  they  were   guessed   regularly 

scendent   merit,   will   be   considered   among   the  every   month    in   2O,000   families    or    more,    the 

lost  arts.     It  is  a  long  time  since  England  has  publisher  still  shook  his  head.     In  the  same  way, 

produced  a  first-rate  poet.     If  America  has  not  they   tdl    you    many    stories    in   London   about 

to  boast  at  all  what  our  parent  country  boasts  Englishmen  who  have  called  on  Mr.  Choate  or 

no  longer,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  proof  of  the  Mr.    Depew   to   express    their   somewhat  tardy 

deficiency  of  our  genius."     Believing  as  he  did,  appreciation   of   something   very    facetious   said 

that  human  freedom  could  never  last  long  in  a  by  them  at  some  dinner-party  the  night  before, 

democracy,  he  thought  that  perhaps  when  liberty  but  with  which  the  auditor  did  not  fairly  grapple 

had  given  place  to  an  emperor,  this  monarch  at  the  time.    In  the  same  way.  Professor  Tyn- 

might  desire  to  see   splendor   in  his  court  and  dall   used   to   say   that   whereas   in   his   London 

to  occupy   his   subjects   with   the  cultivation  of  lectures  he  made   it  a  practice   to  explain   each 

the  sciences.    At  any  rate,  he  maintained  'After  experiment  three  times,— once  before  he  began 

some  ages  we  shall  have  many  poor  and  a  few  to   perform   it,   secondly,   while   the   experiment 

rich,    many    grossly    ignorant,    a     considerable  was  going  on,  and  thirdly,  after  it  was  all  over, — 

number  learned,  and  a  few  eminently  learned,  he  soon  found  that  in  America,  he  could  omit 

Nature,  never  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  will  produce  one  at  least  of  these  elucidations,  and  when  he 

some  men  of  genius,  who  will  be  admired  and  grew    more    accustomed   to   the   fact   could   get 

imitated."     The  first  part  of  his  prophecy  failed,  on  with  only  one  out  of  the  original  three.     He 

but   the  latter  part  fulfilled   itself  in   a  manner  used,    furthermore,    to   quote    the    leader    of    a 

quite  unexpected.  company  of  Ethiopian  minstrels  with  whom  he 

The  point  which  was  ignored  by  Fisher  took  the  voyage  home  from  America  and  who 
Ames  and  by  the  whole  Federalist  party  of  his  had  been  accustomed  to  have  his  joke  begin 
day  was  that  there  was  already  created  on  this  with  the  nian  in  the  middle  of  his  semi-circle 
side  of  the  ocean,  not  merely  a  new  nation  but  of  performers,  then  to  have  it  continued  by  one 
a  new  temperament.  How  far  this  temperament  of  the  end-men,  and  finally  brought  to  a  climax 
was  to  arise  from  a  change  of  climate,  and  how  by  the  other;  but  who,  to  his  disgust,  found 
far  from  a  new  political  organization,  no  one  every  American  audience  laughing  at  his  joke 
could  then  foresee,  nor  is  its  origin  yet  fully  long  before  its  full  announcement  was  officially 
analyzed ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  now  coming  to  made.  This  quality  in  Americans,  though  com- 
be more  and  more  recognised.  'As  I  take  it,  moniy  noticed  most  in  matters  of  humor,  is  in 
Nature  said,  some  years  since, — 'Thus  far  the  reality  temperamental  in  all  directions  and  makes 
Ei^lish  is  ray  best  race;  but  we  have  bad  Americans  not  only  better  jokers,  but  better  ora- 
Englishmen  enough ;  now  for  another  turning  tors,  better  inventors,  and  even  better  business 
of  the  globe,  and  a  further  novelty.  We  need  inen  than  their  English  comijeers.  In  all  these 
something  with  a  little  more  buoyancy  than  the  different  walks  the  quality  is  accompanied  by 
Englishman;  let  us  lighten  the  structure  even  possible  drawbacks;  quickness  may  end  in  too 
at  some  peril  in  the  process.  Put  in  one  drop  much  haste,  while  slowness  may  imply  dclibera- 
niore  of  nervous  fluid  and  make  the  American.'  tion  _  and  mature  conviction.  One  notices  in 
With  that  drop,  a  new  range  of  promise  opened  Parliament  in  what  a  hesitating  and  even  bun- 
on  the  human  race,  and  a  lighter,  finer,  more  gling  way  the  debaters  often  begin  their  remarks, 
highly  organized  type  of  mankind  was  born."  while  an  average  American  would  slide  in  far 
This  remark  by  an  American  called  down  the  more  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans 
wrath  of  Matthew  Arnold  who  called  it  'tall  doubtless  find  it  harder  to  leave  off  and  may  well 
talk"  or  a  species  of  brag,  overlooking  the  fact  envy  the  ptmgent  closing  remark  with  which  the 
that  it  was  written  as  a  physiological  caution  ad-  Englishman  often  sits  down.  As  to  the  element 
dressed  to  this  nervous  race  against  overworking  of  humor  in  itself,  it  used  to  be  the  claim 
its  children  in  school.  In  reality,  it  is  a  point  of  a  brilliant  New  York  talker  that  he  dined 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  Americans  are  through  three  English  counties  on  the  strength 
to  be  merely  duplicate  Englishmen  the  experi-  of  the  old  jokes  which  he  found  in  the  corners 
ment  is  not  so  very  interesting,  but  if  they  of  an  American  'Farmer's  Almanac'  which  he 
are  to  represent  a  new  human  type,  the  sooner  had  happened  to  put  into  his  trunk. 
we  know  it,  the  better.  No  one  finally  did  more  It  is  to  be  doubted  how  thoroughly  the 
to  recognize  this  new  type  than  when  Mattherf  English  mind  recognized  this  lighter  intellectual 
AmoU  himself  wrote  afterward  ('Nineteenth  element,  either  in  Franklin  or  in  Irving,  though 
Century'  for  September  1887)  'Our  countrymen  both  were  favorites  in  that  country.  But  no 
[namely,  the  English,]  with  a  thousand  good  one  can  help  observing  how  much  more  promptly 
<jna]ities,  are  really,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  wanting  it  was  appreciated,  if  vaguely,  on  the  part  of 
in  lucidity  and  flexibility,"  and  again  in  the  same  Frenchmen,  From  Brissot  and  Volncy,  Chastel- 
essay,  "The  whole  American  nation  may  be  lux  and  Crevccoeur,  down  to  Ampere  and  De 
called  'intelligent,'  that  is,  quick,"  This  would  Toequeville  there  was  an  appreciation  of  this 
seem  to  yield  the  whole  pomt  between  himself  lighter  quality  which  was  denied  to  the  English 
and  the  American  writer  whom  he  had  criticised,  and    this    certainly    seems    to    indicate    thai   the 

One   of  the  best    indications    of    this   very  change  in  temperament  had  already  begun  to 

difference  is  the  way  in  which  Ainerican  jour-  show  itself    Ampere  especially  notices  what  he 
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call*  "One  veine  Eurofieane"   among  the  edu-  by    Coleridge,    Wordsworth,    and    Leigh    Hunt, 

cated    dasses.      Many   years    after,   when    Mrs.  and  although  he  derided  the  new  German  litera- 

Frances   Anne   Kemble,  writing  in   reference  to  ture,   it   was   in   the   Kot/ebue  period,   a  period 

the  dramatic  stage,  pointed  oul  that  the  theatrical  when  there  was  hardly  anything  better  to  quote, 

instinct  of  Americans  created  in  them  an  affinity  His  paper  was  in  these  respects  the  high-water 

for   the    French    in    which   the    English,   hating  marie  of  the   Philadelphia   culture   of  that   day, 

exhibitions  of  emotion  and  self  display,  did  not  while  the  low-water  mark  in  that  society  must 

share,  she  recognized  in  our  nation  this  tinge  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  new  books  could 

of  the  French  temperamenl,  while  perhaps,  giv-  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  new  commonwealths, 

ing  an  inadequate  explanation  of  it.  be  published   only  by  subscription  and   scarcely 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  lighter  element  ever  as  now,  at  the  risk  of  book  sellers ;  and  also 
in  the  American,  though  visible  even  under  the  by  the  fact  that  the  Loganian  Library,  the  pi- 
veil  of  Puritanism  —  as,  for  instance,  where  oneer  of  all  American  libraries,  was  then  opened 
Samuel  Sewall  dwells  so  dolingly  upon  his  long  only  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  became  a  sort 
series  of  successive  courtships  —  and  still  more  of  fashionable  lounge. 

ap^rent    in    the   early   southern    writers,    as   in  The      new      government,      ere      long,      re- 

William   Byrd,  yel   seemed   to   disappear  during  moved   itself  to   New   York,  where   the  Amcri- 

the  period  of  the  Revolution.    Franklin,  Adams,  can    Republic    was    finally    organized    in    1789 

and    Fisher   Ames   alone   showed   it   among   the  and    the    first    strictly    original    school    of    au- 

grave  orators  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  strong  thors  took  the  name  of  Knickerbocker  School, 

an  impression   was  left  by  this   that  the  kindly  and   was   organized   or  at  least  drawn  together 

French   observer,   Philarete   Chasles,   made   it  a  by  Washington  Irving  and  his  friends.    Diedrich 

definite  assertion  in  his  Etudes  skt  la  Littiralwe  Knickerbocker  was  the  first  imaginative  creation 

et    Its     Mixurs    des    Anglo-Americans     (Paris  in    ihe    history   of   our   country   and    fumidied 

1851)  that  all  America  did  not  even  then  possess  very  distinctly  the  opening  of  a  notable  career, 

a  humorist  ("Toute  I'Amerique  ne  possede  pas  soon  temporarily  transferred  to  the  other  hemi- 

un  humoriste,"  p.  339)-    He  did  not  even  recog-  sphere.     Irving's  later  books  were  of  a  higher 

nize  humor  in  Washington  Irving,  but  regarded  grade  and,  although  he  spent  a  large  part  of 

him    only   as   a   literary   follower   of    Pope   and  his  life  in  Europe,  he  was  essentially  an  Ameri- 

Addison,  while  finding  much  charm  in  him  and  can  at  heart.     He  worked  in  many  fields  and 

calling  him  the  Wouvermans  of  American  Liter-  was  only  slightly  and  incidentally  tempted  into 

ature.    Beyond  this,  he  could  find  no  humorist,  fiction.      This    field    was    first    preoccupied    in 

although  already  there  was  a  boy  of  16  on  a  America  by  two  or  three  women,  such  as  Mrs. 

Mississippi  steamboat  who  was  to  take  the  lead  Foster  and  Mrs,  Rowson.  whose  highly  wrought 

among  the  humorists  of  the  world,  under  the  and  quite  tragic  books  such  as  the  'Coquette' 

name  of  Mark  Twain,  and  "Charlotte  Temple'  went  through  many  edi- 

The    literarjj    development    in    the    United  tions  and  were  translated  into  various  languages. 

States  of  America  followed  very  closely  on  the  Cooper  then  came  upon  (he  field  and  surpassed 

organization    of    its    government    and    its    first  all   others   in  the  popularity  of   his  works   into 

headquarters  lay  for  that  reason  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  introduced,   for  the  first  time,  certain 

The   First   Continental   Congress   met  there,   the  really  American  types,  such  as  Leatherstocking, 

Declaration  of  Independence  went  forth  thence  the  woodsman;  Long  Tom  Coffin,  the  sailor;  and 

in  1776,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  put  Chingachgook,    the    Indian.    He    had    obvious 

in  shape  there  in  1787.    All  these  were  succes-  faults  which  he  shared  with  his  contemporary 

sive   steps    in   the    intellectual   development   of  English  rival.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  faults  including 

America,  but  construing  the  phrase  more  strictly,  unreasonably  long  first  chapters  and  very  loose- 

we  also  find  that  Philadelphia  produced  the  first  jointed   plots.     But   he   won   without   effort  a 

monthly  magazine,  the  first  daily  newspaper,  the  wider  international  audience  than  has  yet  been 

first  religious  magazine,  the  first  religious  weekly,  secured  by  any   other   American   writer,  except 

the  first  penny  paper  or  illustrated  cnmic  paper  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  Stowc,  each  of  these  three 

or  ■juvenile   magazine   or   mathematical   journal  reaching  the  limit  of  30  or  thereabouts  in  the 

ever  published  in   the  United   States.     We  also  variety  of  languages  into  which  their  books  have 

notice  that  the  city  produced  or,  at  least,  adopted  been    translated.      No   one    can    look   over    the 

and   reared   the  first   American   writer  of  inter-  catalogues  of  foreign  book  stores  without  seeing 

national   reputation   in   Benjamin    Franklin,   and  how    remarkably    this    popularity    has    held    its 

the  first   imaginative   writer,   or   indeed   profes-  own,   in   the   case   of  Cooper.     Bryant,  who   it 

sional  writer  of  any  kind,  in  Charles  Broekden  claimed  with  New  York  authors,  belongs  rather 

Brown,  the  novelist,     Franklin's  personal  history  to  Massachusetts  where  he  was  bom  and  bred 

and   also   his   innate   humor   were   all   identified  and  where  he  drew  from  classic  rural  influences, 

with  the  ration's  records;  while  Charles  Brock-  even  in  his  early  youth,  that  high  and  delicate 

den  Brown's  novels,  although  they  were  read  and  vein   which   seemed   curiously   Inconsistent   with 

Suotcd  in  England  and  indeed  perceptibly  in-  his  life  as  a  hard-working  journalist, 
uenccd  the  Godwin  and  Shelley  group  of  After  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  peri- 
writers,  are  now  universally  pronounced  to  be  ods,  there  came  a  marked  outburst  of  intellectual 
hard  to  read  and.  (hough  reprinted,  are  treated  activity  which  made  Boston,  instead  of  New 
rather  as  historic  monuments  than  as  sources  York  or  Philadelphia,  the  temporary  centre  of 
of  pleasure.  ^  Still  another  remarkable  memorial  American  literaty  life.  Such  a  group  of  authors 
was  Dcnnie's  'Portfolio,'  a  magazine  whose  as  Channing,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
editor,  like  Franklin,  had  migrated  from  Boston,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Thoreau,  Parkman,  and  others 
although  he  was  unlike  Franklin  a  Harvard  had  never  before  met  in  America.  With  these 
f[raduate.  Dennie  kept  his  magazine  singularly  was  developed  a  lecture  system  which  spread 
m  touch  with  the  advanced  literary  training  just  itself  all  over  the  country,  though  the  leading 
taking  place   in   England,  quoted   early  poems  lecturers  in  almost  all  cases  were,  at  first,  from 
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the  Atlantic  shore.  Most  of  these  men  foand  in  however  profound,  of  what  goes  on  daily  in  the 
the  lecture  field  a  tetnpprary  fame  to  which  no  world.  In  the  case  of  Howells,  the  work  has 
permanent  literary  fame  responded  and  the  names  ultimately  suffered,  not  from  any  outward  con- 
of  even  the  leading  lecturers  such  as  Cough,  ditions,  but  from  the  tendency  of  certain  tem- 
Chapin,  Curtis,  Whipple,  Holland,  andlessecmen  peraments.  like  certain  eyea,  toward  demanding 
are  now  beginning  to  fade  into  oblivion.  To  more  microscopic  work  as  they  grow  older,  so 
them  was  to  be  added  the  stroni;  force  of  Aboli-  that  they  end  in  laboriously  analyzing  and  paint- 
tionists,  headed  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  Fred-  ing  the  little,  instead  of  grasping  the  large.  Both 
erick  Douglass,  whose  remarkable  powers  drew  the  public  taste  and  the  more  fastidious  criticism 
to  their  audiences  many  who  did  not  agree  with  seem  to  unite  in  preferring  this  author's 
them.  Women  like  Lucretia  Mott,  Anna  Dick-  earlier  fiction  to  his  later  productions,  although 
inson,  and  Lucy  Stone  also  joined  the  force,  he  has  not  gone  so  far  in  waywardness  as  his 
These  lectures  were  a  source  of  popular  educa-  earlier  champion,  Mr.  James ;  and  it  is  to  be 
tion;  they  were  subject,  however,  to  the  limi-  noticed  also  that  both  these  authors  retain  the 
tation.of  being  more  suggestive  than  instructive,  power  of  disarming  criticism,  from  time  to 
because  they  always  came  in  a  detached  way  and  time,  by  remarkable  single  efforts, 
so  did  not  favor  coherent  thinking.  The  much  Meanwhile  Mr.  Crawford,  without  residing  in 
larger  influence  now  exerted  by  courses  of  lee-  America,  keeps  up  his  work,  laying  Ihe  scene  in 
tures  in  the  leading  cities  does  more  to  strengthen  Italian  life;  and  we  have  at  home  authors  like 
the  habit  of  consecutive  thought,  and  such  Hamlin  Garland,  H.  B.  Fuller,  Owen  Wister, 
courses,  joined  with  the  great  improvement  in  Winston  Churchill,  who  may  at  any  moment  sur- 
public  schools,  are  assisting  much  in  the  progress  prise  as  by  doing  something  better  than  their  ver^ 
of  public  education.  The  leader  who  most  dis-  best.  The  same  remark  might  yet  more  etnphati- 
tinguished  himself  in  this  last  direction  was,  cally  be  made  of  Frank  Norris  and  Stephen  Crane, 
doubtless,  Horace  Mann.  The  influence  of  had  not  their  period  of  work  on  earth  prema- 
American  colleges  which  are,  in  the  older  States,  turely  ended.  In  calling  over  the  names  of  these 
steadily  maturing  into  universities,  has  made  later  American  writers,  it  is  quite  worth  noticing 
itself  more  and  more  obvious,  especially  as  they  that  leadership  has  not  come  to  those  who  had 
have  with  startling  suddenness  and  comprehen-  been  the  greatest  wanderers  over  the  earth,  but 
siveness  extended  themselves  to  women  also,  to  those  who  led  their  lives,  formed  their  style, 
whether  in  the  form  of  co-education  or  of  insti-  and  established  their  standards  at  home.  The 
tutions  for  women  only.  For  many  years,  the  most  cosmopolitan  American  writers  of  the 
higher  training  of  Americana  was  obtained  al-  last  generation  were  probably  Willis  and  Bayard 
most  entirely  by  periods  of  study  in  Europe,  Taylor,  but  their  fame  has  proved,  or  is  proving, 
especially  in  Germany.  Men,  of  whom  Everett  insecure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
Ticknor,  Cogswell,  and  Bancroft,  were  among  names  which  one  sees  oftenest  mentioned  in 
Ihe  pioneers,  beginning  in  1818  or  thereabouts,  European  books  —  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe, 
discovered  that  Germany  and  not  England  must  Whitman  — are  those  of  authors  who  never 
be  made  our  national  model  in  this  higher  train-  visited  Europe  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
ing;  and  this  discovery  was  strengthened  by  the  to  mold  but  a  trivial  part  of  their  career.  We 
number  of  German  refugees,  highly  educated  must  always  remember,  moreover,  what  is  true 
men,  who  sought  this  country  for  political  safety,  especially  in  works  of  fiction,  that  not  only  indi- 
The  influence  of  German  literature  on  the  Amer-  vidual  books,  but  whole  schools  of  them  emerge 
ican  mind  was  undoubtedly  at  its  highest  point  and  disappear,  like  the  flash  of  a  revolving  light; 
half  a  century  ago,  and  the  passing  away  of  the  you  must  make  the  most  of  it  while  you  have  it. 
great  group  of  German  authors  then  visible  'The  highways  of  literature  are  spread  over,* 
was  even  more  striking  than  have  been  the  said  H<rimes,  "with  the  shells  of  dead  novels, 
corresponding  changes  in  England  and  America ;  each  of  which  has  been  swallowed  at  a  mouth- 
but  the  leadership  of  Germany  in  scientific  ful  by  the  public,  and  is  done  with." 
thought  and  invention  has  kept  on  increasing  It  was  once  wisely  said  that  there  never  yet 
so  that  the  mental  tie  between  that  nation  and  was  a  great  migration  which  did  not  result 
our  own  was  perhaps  never  stronger  than  now.  in  a  new  form  of  national  genius.  When,  as 
In  respect  to  literature,  the  great  tendency  in  the  case  of  America,  the  transplantation  of 
to  fiction  everywhere  visible  has  nowhere  been  a  race  brought  men  and  women  into  a  new  at- 
more  marked  than  in  America.  Since  the  days  mosphere  beneath  a  new  sky,  this  result  was 
of  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  rccogniied  leader  necessarily  more  apparent.  He  who  lands  from 
in  this  department  has  been  Howells;  that  is,  Europe  on  our  shores  perceives  a  difference  in 
if  we  base  leadership  on  higher  standards  than  the  sky  above  his  head,  the  height  seems  greater, 
that  of  merely  numerical  comparison.  The  ac-  the  lenith  father  off,  the  horizon  wall  steeper. 
tual  sale  of  copies  in  this  department  of  lilera-  With  this  result  on  the  one  side,  and  the  vast 
(ure  has  been  greater  in  certain  cases  than  and  constant  mixture  of  races,  on  the  olher, 
the  world  has  before  seen,  but  it  has  rarely  there  must  inevitably  be  a  change.  No  portion 
occOTTcd  that  books  thus  copiously  multiplied  of  our  immigrant  body  desires  to  retain  its 
have  taken  very  high  stand  in  more  deliberate  national  language ;  all  races  wish  their  children 
criticism.  In  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  Bret  to  learn  the  English  language  as  soon  as  possi- 
Harte,  an  author  has  won  fame  in  early  life  ble,  yet  no  imported  race  wishes  its  children  to 
by  the  creation  of  a  few  remarkable  characters,  take  the  British  race,  as  such,  for  models.  Our 
and  has  then  gone  on  reproducing  them  without  new-comers  unconsciously  say  with  that  keen 
visible  progress ;  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  thinker,  David  Wasson,  "The  Englishman  is 
the  case  wherever  British  criticism  comes  in,  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  figure^  to  the  mental 
this  being  naturally  more  impressed  by  a  few  eye;  but  will  not  20,000,000  copies  of  him  do, 
interesting  novelties  than  by  anything  deeper  in  for  the  present?'  The  Englishman's  strong 
the  way  of  local  coloring  or  the  delineation,  point   is   his  vigorous  insularity;   that  of  the 
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American  his  powerof  adaptalion.    Each  of  these  in  his  youth  intense  delight  in  poetry,  and  read 

altitudes  hu  its  perils.    The  Englishman  stands  Shakespeare   with   supreme  enjoyment,  a   kind 

firmly  on  his  feet,  but  he  who  merely  does  that  of  enjoyment  which  also  extended  to  muaic  and 

never  advsnces.     The  American's  disposition  is  to  plastic  art    At  the  age  of  67,  however,  he 

to    step    forward   even    at    the    risk    of   a    fall,  tells  us  with  "great  regret"  that  for  many  years 

Washington    Irving,    who,    as    we    have    seen,  he  cannot  endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry,  that 

seemed  at  first  to  an  acute   French   observer  Shakespeare  nauseates  him,  and  that  he  has  lost 

a  mere  reproduction  of  Pope  and  Addison,  wrote  almost  ail  taste  for  pictures  and  music     There 

to  jfohn   Lothrop   Motley   two   years  before  his  may  be  no  need  for  this  transformation,  and  it 

own  death,  'You  are  properly  sensible  of  the  is  probably  only  a  swing  of  the  pendulum ;  bnt 

high  calling  of  the  American  press  —  that  rising  its   temporary   influx   has   nowhere   been   better 

tribunal  before  which  the  whole  world  is  to  be  defined  or  characterized  than  by  the  late  Clarence 

summoned,  its  history  to  be  revised  and  rewrit-  King,    formerly   director   of   the   United    States 

ten,  and  the  judgment  of  past  ages  to  be  can-  Geological  Survey,  who  wrote  thus  a  little  before 

celled  or  confirmed,'  For  one  who  can  look  back  his  death :    "With  all  its  novel  modem  powers 

60  years  to  a  time  when  the  best  literary  period-  and  practical  sense,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 

ical  in  America  was  called  *The  Albion,'   it  is  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  mechan- 

difficult  to  realiie  how  the  intellectual  condi-  ical ;  it  seems  to  have  become  a  splendid  sort 

lions  of  the  two  nations  are  changed.    In  many  of  self-directed  machine,  an  incredible  automa- 

things    which    require    thorough    workmanship,  ton,  grinding  on  with  its  analyses  or  construc- 

England  still  remains  the  more  thoroughly  or-  tions.    But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all  that  spon- 

^anized,  as,  for  instance,  in  its  roads  and  in  taneoua,  joyous  Greek  waywardness  of  fancy. 

Its   postal    system,    while    in   all    that   concerns  for  the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtler 

the  future  condilions  of  a  great  continent,  Amer-  thrill   of  ideality,  j^u  might  as  well  look  to 

ican    enterprise     is    taking    the    lead.      M.    D.  a  wrought-iron  derrick,' 

Comnray  once  pointed  out  ^at  the  English  maga-  Whatever  charges  can  be  brought  against 
zincs,  such  as  the  'Contemporary  Review'  and  the  American  people,  no  one  has  yet  attributed 
the  'Fortnightly,'  were  simply  circular  letters  to  them  any  want  of  self-confidence  or  self- 
addressed  by  a  few  cultivated  gentlemen  to  the  esteem,  and  though  this  trait  may  be  sometimes 
fellow  members  of  their  respective  clubs.  Where  unattractive,  yet  the  philosophers  agree  that  it 
there  is  an  American  periodical,  the  most  strik-  is  the  only  path  to  greatness.  *The  only  nations 
ing  contribution  may  proceed  from  a  previously  which  ever  come  to  be  called  histonc,*  says 
unknown  author  and  may  turn  out  to  have  been  Tolstoi  in  his  'Anna  Karenina,'  "are  thosewhich 
addressed  practically  to  all  the  world.  rect^nize  the  importance  and  worth   of  their 

So  far  as  the  intellectual  life  of  a  nation  own  institutions.'  Emerson,  puttmg  the  thing 
exhibits  itself  in  literature,  England  may  always  more  tersely,  as  is  his  wont,  says  that  "No 
have  one  advantage  over  us  —  if  advantage  it  be  man  can  do  anything  well  who  does  not  think 
—  that  of  possessing  in  London  a  recognized  pub-  that  what  he  does  is  the  centre  of  the  visible 
lishing  centre,  where  authors,  editors,  and  pub-  universe.*  The  history  of  the  American  republic 
lishers  are  all  brought  together.  In  America,  was  really  the  most  interesting  in  the  universe 
the  conditions  of  our  early  political  activity,  have  from  the  outset,  were  it  only  from  the  mere  fact 
supplied  us  with  a  series  of  such  centres,  in  a.  that  however  small  its  scale,  it  yet  showed  a  self 
smaller  way,  beginning  namely  with  Philadel-  governing  people  in  a  sense  never  before  wit- 
phia,  then  changing  to  New  York,  then  to  nessed  on  the  globe;  and  to  this  is  now  added 
Boston,  and  then  revetting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  vaster  contemplation  of  it  as  a  nation  of 
New  York  again,  I  say  'in  some  degree"  be-  70,000,000,  rapidly  growing.  If  there  is  no 
cause  Washington  has  long  been  the  political  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  such  a  nation,  labor- 
centre  of  the  nation  and  tends  more  and  more  ing  with  all  its  might  to  build  op  an  advanced 
to  occupy  the  same  central  position  in  respect  civilization,  then  there  is  nothing  interesting  00 
to  science,  at  least;  while  western  cities,  notably  earth.  The  time  will  come,  when  all  men  will 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  tend  steadily  to  wonder  not  that  Americans  attached  so  much 
become  centres  for  the  wide  regions  they  rep-  importance  to  their  national  development,  but 
resent  Meanwhile  the  vast  activities  of  jour-  that  they  appreciated  it  so  little.  Canon  Zincke 
nalism;  the  readiness  of  communication  every-  has  computed  that  in  1980,  the  English-ipeak- 
where;  the  detached  position  of  colleges  and  ing  population  of  the  globe  will  number,  at  the 
many  other  influences  decentralize  literature  present  rate  of  progress,  i.ooo^oooiooo,  and  that 
more  and  more.  Emerson  used  to  say  that  Eu-  of  this  number  800,000,000  will  dwell  in  the 
rope  stretched  to  the  Alleghanies,  but  this,  at  United  States.  No  plans  can  be  too  far-seeing, 
least,  has  been  corrected  and  the  national  spirit  no  toils  and  sacrifices  too  great  in  establishing 
is  coming  to  claim  the  whole  continent  for  its  this  vast  future  civilization.  Take,  for  instance, 
own,  Mr.  Howells,  whatever  his  limitations,  the  immense  endowments  of  Mr.  Carnegie  which 
has  at  least  contributed  toward  this  great  change  fulfill  the  generalization  of  the  acute  author  of 
and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  best  scenes  a  late  Scotch  novel,  'The  House  with  the  Green 
imply  a  dialogue  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  Shutters,'  who  says  that  while  the  Scotchman 
cific  slopes.  has  all  the  great  essentials  for  commercial  suc- 

If  there  is,  at  present,  in  America  a  tendency  cess,   'his   combinations    are   rarely    Napoleonic 

to  transfer  its  allegiance  to  science  rather  than  until  he  becomes  an  American." 
literatiire,    it    is    to    be    remembered    that    this  When  one  looks  at  the  apparently  uncertain, 

phenomenon  is  not  local,  but  general  and  extends  but  really  tentative  steps  taken  by  the  trustees 

also  to  all  European  nations.    It  was  predicted  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washingtcni,  mie 

in  a  manner  by  that  curious  atrophy  of  one  side  sees  how  much  must  yet  lie  before  us  in  our 

of  the  mind  which  took  place  in  the  great  leader  provisions  for  intellectual  progress.    The  growth 

of  modern  science,  Charles  Darwin,  who  took  of  our  common  schools  a~*  ■— -—- ^■■—  —  ™ - 
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haps  as  rapid  as  is  healthy  and  the  number  been  imported  in  any  case.  Very  little  change 
of  merely  scientific  societies  is  large,  but  the  took  place  in  the  quarter  century  following  Ihe 
provision  for  the  publication  of  works  of  re-  achievement  of  independence.  Population  grew 
search  and  literature  is  still  far  too  small.  The  rapidly  till  it  reached  over  5,000,000  in  1800,  and 
endowment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  now  production  increased  correspondingly,  but  it  was 
extends  most  comprehensively  over  all  the  vast  production  along  the  old  lines  with  little  ad- 
bistorical  work,  now  so  widely  undertaken,  and  vance  in  the  direction  of  the  new  industrial  de- 
the  Carnegie  Institute  bids  fair  to  provide  freely  velopment  which  was  already  of  importance  m 
for  purely  scientific  work  and  the  publication  of  England.  In  the  South  the  cultivation  of  to- 
itB  results.  But  the  far  more  diBicult  work  of  bacco,  indigo  and  rice  still  flourished,  but  was 
providing  for  pure  literature  is  as  yet  hardly  beginning  to  give  way  before  Ihe  expanding  cot- 
attempted.  Oitr  boasted  magazines  tend  more  ton  culture  which  was  destined  to  fix  the  eco- 
and  more  to  become  mere  picture  books  and  our  nomic  and  social  character  of  that  region. 
really  creative  authors  are  geographically  scat-  Slavery  had  been  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
tered  and,  for  the  most  part,  poor.  Professor  and  owed  its  growth  to  the  economic  need  for  a 
Newcomb  has  just  boldly  pointed  out  that  we  targe  labor  class^  and  the  adaptability  of  slave 
have  intellectually  grown  as  a  nation  'from  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  products 
the  high  school  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  of  southern  soil.  The  invention  of  the  cotton 
to  the  college;  from  the  college  stage  we  have  gin  in  1793  was  destined  to  make  cotton  the 
grown  to  the  university  stage.  Now  wc  have  southern  staple,  and  the  consequent  greatly  in- 
grown to  a  point  where  we  need  something  be-  creased  demand  for  labor  was  bound  to  es- 
yond  the  university.*  He  further  suggests  the  tablish  slavery  on  a  firm  basis  for  years  to 
need  of  an  institution  at  Washington  which  will  come.  Cotton  cultivation  under  a  system  of 
not  merely  encourage  scientific  research,  but  slave  labor  could  best  be  carried  out  on  large 
plan  and  organize  it  in  advance.  Yet  what  he  estates,  and  the  character  of  the  southern  gen- 
aims  to  do  for  science  is  more  needed  in  the  try  also  aided  to  establish  the  great  plantation 
walks  of  pure  literature  and  is  there  incompar-  system  of  land  holding  which  so  markedly  dis- 
ably  more  difficult,  since  it  has  to  deal  with  tinguished  the  South  from  the  rest  of  the 
that  more   subtle   and   higher   form    of   mental  country. 

action  which  culminates  in  Shakespeare  instead  In  the  North  .small  holdings  with  diversity  of 
of  Newton.  This  high  effort,  which  the  French  agriculture  prevailed.  Food  products  were 
Academy  alone  even  attempts,  however  it  may  grown  both  for  the  home  market  and  for  ex- 
fail  in  accomplishing  the  enterprise,  may  at  least  port.  The  West  Indian  market  still  continued  to 
be  kept  before  us  as  an  ultimate  aim  in  America,  be  the  most  important.  The  greatest  commer- 
See  AuERiCAK  Literature  ;  Periomcai.  Litera-  cial  activity  was  found  in  New  England,  where 
the  fishing  industry  provided  an  ittunediate 
source  of  export  trade,  and  where  the  shipping 
industry  and  carrying  trade  were  especially  stim- 
58,  United  States  —  Economic  Development  ulated  by  the  opportunities  afforded  to  neutrals 
of  the.  During  the  colonial  period  the  popu-  during  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  Do- 
lation  of  the  country  was  confined  to  a  narrow  mestic  manufactures  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
strip  of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  By  the  dition,  but  little  advance  had  been  made  m  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  river  valleys  introduction  of  mechanical  processes,  while  the 
bad  been  settled,  the  pioneers  had  reached  factory  system  was  nearly  unknown.  There  was 
the  barriers  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  little  to  encourage  capital  to  compete  with  the 
the  region  beyond  this  barrier  had  been  pene-  powerful  industries  of  England,  especially  while 
trated  only  by  a  few  hardy  explorers.  After  the  opportunities  for  its  employment  in  agricul- 
150  years  of  settlement  the  population  had  in-  ture  and  shipping  were  so  attractive.    In  the 


creased  to  2,500,000  in  1770,  of  whom  the  vast  meantime,  the  movement  toward  the  settlement 
majority  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur-  of  the  West,  which  was  to  be  a  controlling  fac- 
suits.  The  division  of  labor  between  different  tor  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  • 
sections  of  the  country  was  but  slightly  de-  had  begun.  By  iScxi,  about  one  tenth  of  the 
veloped,  and  in  large  measure  each  family  pro-  population  had  moved  west  of  the  mountains 
duc«)  on  its  own  land  the  chief  articles  of  its  mto  western  New  York  and  western  Virginia, 
consumption.  Indian  corn,  an  indigenous  prod-  but  especially  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  a 
uct,  had  proved  itself  the  most  valuable  crop  movement  which  began  the  settlement  of  the 
because  of  the  quick  returns  from  newly  cleared  Ohio  valley.  For  the  time  being,  however,  this 
land  and  its  utility  as  food  for  man  and  feed  for  population  was  practically  shut  off  from  close 
cattle.  Another  indigenous  product,  tobacco,  commercial  connection  v;ith  the  older  settle- 
formed  the  basis  of  the  earliest  export  trade,  ments.  The  movement,  however,  continued 
and  with  rice  and  indigo  and  laid  the  foundation  rapidly  year  by  year.  The  situation,  then,  dur- 
of  the  economic  growth  of  the  Southern  Sea-  ing  the  first  20  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
board  States.  The  surplus  products  of  the  constitution,  was  that  of  considerable  widespread 
Northern  Stales  as  population  and  production  in-  comfort,  leading  to  rapid  increase  in  population 
creased,  found  their  chief  market  in  the  West  (about  35  per  cent  to  the  decade),  but  with  no 
Indies,  flour  and  provisions  from  the  Middle  very  marked  changes  in  the  line  of  progress  in 
States  and  fish  and  naval  stores  from  New  Eng-  methods  or  a  more  complicated  organization  of 
land.    These  exports  formed  the  means  of  pay-  industry. 

itieiit   for    the   imparts   of   manufactured   goods  The  War  of  i8ia  marks  the  beginning  of  an 

which  were  drawn  chiefly  from  England.     Cer-  important  change.     Prom  this  time  on,  changes 

tain  manufactures  were  carried  on  at  home,  but  of  a  more  radical  nature  took  place,  leading  to  a 

these  were  almost  without  exception  the  cruder  much  greater  diversifieation  of  industry  attd  a 

forms,  furnishing  such  goods  as  could  not  have  more  complicated  territorial  division  of  labor. 
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The  causes  of  this  change  were  the  rise  of  man-  eept  for  a  few  turnpikes  in  the  most  thickly  set- 
ufoctuTes,  the  great  impravenients  in  iransporta'  tied  regions,  the  roads  were  in  most  wretched 
tion  methods,  and  the  extension  of  agriculture  condition,  and  from  an  early  date  agitation  had 
in  the  Middle  West  and  of  cotton  culture  in  the  arisen  in  favor  of  public  improvement  of  high- 
new  southwestern  States.  At  the  same  lime  a  ways  and  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
national  economic  policy  took  shape  which  aimed  canals  to  supplement  them.  The  immediate 
to  stimulate  all  of  these  factors.  The  practical  need  was  to  secure  such  a  system  as  would  unite 
cessation  of  foreign  trade  in  the  years  1806  and  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  river  districts,  con- 
1809,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  war,  forced  nect  eastern  rivers  with  those  west  of  the  moun- 
the  nation  into  a.  more  rapid  industrial  de-  tains,  and  bring  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
veiopment,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Western  States  into  closer  connection  with  their 
factory  system  and  production  on  a  larger  scale,  own  natural  waterways.  For  the  time  being. 
The  development  was  so  marked  that  at  the  the  chief  hope  of  further  material  expansion 
close  of  the  war  in  181S  the  industrial  situation  seemed  to  lie  in  the  rapid  development  of  such 
was  completely  changed.  Many  new  industries  a  system  of  canals,  and  enterprises  of  consider- 
had  been  established  and  a  large  amount  of  able  montent  were  undertaken  during  these 
capital  had  been  invested.  The  new  industries  years.  Such  enterprises  demanded  a  far  larger 
were  brought  at  once  into  competition  with  the  capital  than  could  be  secured  in  the  home 
older  industries  of  Great  Britam,  and  the  nat-  markets  and  extensive  borrowing  in  England 
ural  result  was  a  demand  for  tarifF  protection,  became  necessary,  which  was  only  possible  by 
The  principle  of  protection  had  already  been  the  issue  of  Stute  bonds  in  support  of  these 
firmly  establbhed,  hut  the  act  of  1816,  provid-  internal  improvements;  and  the  contributions 
ing  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  new  of  the  State  governments  were,  in  view  of  the 
textile  industries,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  resources  of  the  time,  tut  only  large,  but,  as  the 
and  more  energetic  policy  in  this  direction.  result   proved,    frequemly    reckless.    The   most 

In  the  meantime  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  important  of  the  canal  undertakings  was  the 
valley  continued.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  (see  Canals), 
war  the  population  west  of  the  mountains  had  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River, 
reached  a  total  of  2,000,000,  the  settled  area  in-  and  opened  the  eastern  markets  to  northern 
eluding,  besides  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  a  Ohio.  But  the  great  body  of  settlers  were 
large  part  of  Ohio,  and  the  southern  parts  of  still  too  far  south  to  make  connection  with  this 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  This  population  was  con-  route  practicable.  Of  more  importance  for 
fined  largely  to  the  territories  immediately  ad-  these  sections  was  the  introduction  of  steam 
jacent  to  the  important  rivers,  but  constituted,  navigation  on  the  Ohio.  The  first  attempt  in 
on  the  whole,  a  wedge  of  settlement  extending  this  direction  was  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  until 
from  Lake  Erie  to  tne  Tennessee  on  the  east,  several  years  later  that  steam  navigation  on  the 
and  following  roughly  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  western  rivers  became  commercially  important. 
westward  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  This  great  improvement  in  transportation,  com- 
The  extraordinary  foreign  demand  for  cottor  bined  with  the  opening  of  the  southwestern 
greatly  stimulated  the  settlement  of  the  South-  market  to  western  products,  greatly  stimulated 
em  States.  The  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  development  of  this  section.  Towns  along 
the  United  States  in  1790  was  only  i.50O^x»  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  flourished  as  never 
pounds.  By  iSiO,  however,  this  was  increased  before.  Pittsburg  became  the  distributing  cen- 
to 85,000,000  pounds.  Down  to  this  time  pro-  tre  for  merchandise  to  the  west,  and  New 
duclion  had  been  confined  practically  to  the  Orleans  the  great  receiving  port  for  western 
Atlantic  States.  In  the  next  decade  the  culti-  provisions  whether  for  home  consumption  or 
vation  of  cotton  was  rapidly  extended,  and  with  export 

it  of  course  the  slave  system  with  which  it  was  Despite  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country 
bound  up,  until  by  i8ao  the  river  valleys  of  as  a  whole,  the  different  sections  could,  how- 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  were  al-  ever,  not  be  bound  together  into  a  strong  na- 
-  ready  well  settled.  The  agricultural  states  of  tional  unit  umil  the  three  sections,  the  ^uth- 
the  West  were,  however,  at  this  time  almost  em,  the  Western,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
•ompletely  separated,  for  commercial  purposes.  States,  could  be  united  by  closer  commercial 
from  the  Eastern  States^  which  were  rapidly  in-  interests  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The 
creasing  along  industrial  lines.  The  traders  most  important  factor  in  bringing  about  these 
from  the  Eastern  States  were  able  to  carry  closer  relations  was  the  introduction  of  the 
goods  across  the  monntains  and  down  the  val-  railroad.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
leys,  but  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  the  great  importance  of  the  commercial  revo- 
agricultoral  products  of  the  West  to  find  a  lution  brought  about  everywhere  in  the  world 
market  in  the  East,  because  of  the  tremendous  by  this  invention.  Several  specially  important 
difficulties  of  transportation.  The  further  de-  results  for  the  United  States,  however,  are 
veiopment  of  the  West  would  have  been  ser-  noteworthy.  The  great  extent  of  territory  al- 
iously  hindered  had  it  not  been  for  the  division  ready  settled  compared  with  the  total  popula- 
of  labor  between  the  two  sections.  For  the  tion  and  capital  facilities  made  further  de- 
Southwest  the  ail-important  product  was  cot-  veiopment  hang  almost  entirely  upon  improve- 
ton,  and  this  fact  made  these  States  dependent  ments  in  transportation.  Furthermore,  the 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  States  of  the  Ohio  railroad  first  made  it  possible  to  utiliie  to  the 
valley  for  com  and  provisions,  and  this  fur-  full  extent  the  fertile  territory  and  was  a  most 
□ished  a  good  outlet  for  the  superfluous  prod-  important  influence  in  causing  the  settlement 
ucts  which  were  shut  out  from  the  East  by  the  of  regions  lying  between  and  away  from  the 
impassibility  of  the  mountains.  great  water-courses.    It  also  solved  the  problem 

The  problem  of  transportation  was  at  this  of  the  commercial  separation  of  the  ^st  and 

time  the  most  critical  economic  problem.    Ex-  West,    and    united    these  two  sections   of  die 
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country  in  a  way  which  could  never  have  been  per  cent  between  1850  and  i860,  and  the  value 
possible  under  a.  system  of  canals.  From  the  of  farm  property  by  one  hundred  per  cent. 
time  that  railroads  were  fully  extended  into  The  increase  of  an  industrial  population  in  the 
the  west  to  the  present,  the  chief  routes  of  Eastern  States  attorded  a  constantly  expanding 
commerce  have  been  cast  and  west  rather  than  market  for  the  new  products,  while  in  1S40 
north  and  south.  Finally,  the  railroad  in  this  the  markets  of  England  were  thrown  open  by 
country  has  been  the  ctiief  means  of  further  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  This  was  the 
<xpansion  of  the  jjopulation  and  the  develop-  beginning  of  a  steady  foreign  market  for  Amei"- 
ment  of  commerce  in  unsettled  regions.  In  the  ican  food,  but  down  to  the  Civil  War  the  ex- 
West  the  rails  have  frequently  been  laid  first  ports,  save  in  exceptional  years,  were  not  great, 
through  vast  unsettled  tracts  and  the  settlers  and  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
been  enabled  to  enter  only  because  of  these  new  Europe  took,  in  normal  years,  a  smaller  quan- 
facilities.  It  is  this  fact  which  made  possible  tity  of  American  products  than  the  non-£u- 
the    development    of    the    trans- Mississippi    re-  ropean  countries.    At   the  same  time   the    de- 

f'on.  The  first  railroad  to  be  opened  was  the  mand  for  cotton  continued  to  increase  until 
altimore  and  Ohio,  tlie  first  rail  of  which  was  the  cotton  belt,  by  i860,  had  spread  so  far  west 
laid  in  1828.  The  idea  of  the  road  was  to  unite  that  Texas  already  had  a  population  of  600,000, 
the  sea  coast  with  the  Ohio  River,  but  it  was  and  the  production  of  cotton  had  increased  by 
not  until  1853  that  the  Ohio  was  finally  reached,  that  year  to  z,aoo,aoo,ooo  pounds,  nearly  three 
In  the  first  3o  years,  railroad  development  was  times  the  production  of  1840.  Of  this  great 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  as  production  75  per  cent  still  continued  to  be 
formerly  in  the  case  of  canals,  so  now  ex-  exported.  This  continued  expansion  of  cotton 
traordinary  advances  were_  made  by  the  State  culture  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  firm  estab- 
govemments  for  the  extension  of  this  new  form  lishment  of  the  slave  system,  and  despite  its 
of  internal  improvements.  Some  beginnings  great  effects  on  material  prosperity,  was  the 
were  made  in  the  forties  toward  the  extension  fnntkmental  cause  in  bringmg  about  the 
of  railroads  in  the  Western  States,  and  this  strained  situation  which  seemed  iikely  to  cause 
movement  became  increasingly  important  down  a  political  disruption.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
to  i86a  In  1850  the  total  mileage  was  ftoai  ever,  the  movement  in  the  West  had  begun, 
miles  and  in  i860  30,626v  which  was  to  be  of  great  importance  in  bring- 
The  period  from  1840  to  i860  is  the  period  ing  the  West  and  East  together.  Gold  was  dis- 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley  above  covered  in  California  in  1849,  and  within  ten 
the  com  belt,  as  the  two  decades  before  had  years  the  rush  of  settlers  had  given  a  popula- 
heen  especially  marked  by  the  setdement  of  the  tion  to  that  State  of  350,000.  Had  it  noj  been 
southwestern  cotton  States,  and  the  first  two  for  this  settlement,  due  to  the  eager  search 
decades  of  the  centunj  by  the  settlement  of  the  for  gold,  the  region  beyond  the  arable  lands 
Ohio  valley.  From  1840  to  186a  the  population  would  probably  have  remained  an  unsettled 
of  Tliinois  and  Indiana  more  than  doubled,  and  frontier  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was 
the  population  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in-  actually  the  case.  The  development  of  a  large 
creased  from  333,000  to  1.500,000^  while  the  community  on  the  Pacific  slope  led  to  the  build- 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  settled  from  ing  of  tlie  transcontinental  railroads  and  tiie 
North  to  South,  Among  the  important  causes  elimination  of  an  unsettled  area  in  a  surpris- 
tending  to  this  expansion,  besides  the  improved  ingly  short  time. 

methods   of   transportation,   were,   in    the  first  The    period    of    the    Civil    War    naturally 

place,  improvements  in  methods  of  agricultural  caused  a  severe  interruption  to  this  continued 

production,  especially  the  application  of  a  reaper  material   progress,    and   retarded  the    develop- 

of  an  improved  pattern  to  farming  on  a  large  ment    of    the    Southern     States    immeasurably. 

scale.     Important      improvements      have      been  On   the   whole,    however,   the    Northern    States 

made  since  this  period  in  such  machinery,  but  came   through    that   strujs'e    with    surprisingly 

all   the  main   inventions  had  been   made  before  slight  economic  loss,  and  throughout  the  strug- 

1860  and  the  reaper  had  come  into  general  use.  gle    increased    their   population,    their   area    of 

The  second  factor  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  settlement,     and    their    total     production.     The 

settlement    was   the   policy   of   the   government  period   after   the   Civil   War   is  marked  by   im- 

regarding  the  public   lands.    The  early  theory  portant  changes.    In   fact,  the  Civil^  War  was 

regarding    government    domain    was    that    it  almost  as  much  of  a  turning  point  in  the  eco- 

should  be  used  as   a   vast  property  for  fiscal  nomic  life  of  the  country  as  in  its  political  life. 

pnrposes,   and    the    change    to    a    more    liberal  The  question  of  national  unity,  which  had  been 

policy  was  largely  due.  to  the  popular  demand  settled  as  a  political  theory,  was  to  be  settled 

for  land,  and  showed  the  growing  influence  of  even  more  effectively  by  an  economic  develop- 

the  West    As  early  as   1830  the  minimum  unit  ment   which   was    to   bring   all   sections   of  the 

of  purchase  had  been  reduced  to  80  acres,  and  country  into  much  closer  commercial  relations. 
the  price  to  $1,25  per  acre.    By  1841    a  per-  The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  de- 

maneiit    pre-emption    act    was    passed    and    the  velopment  for  30  years  alter  the  war  were  the 

principle    firmly    established    that   public    lands  rise  of  the  United  States  to  a  position  of  chief 

were  to  be  opened  freely  to  the  agricultural  source  of  food  products  for  Europe  on  the  one 

settlers,  on  the  ground  that  the  strength  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  other,  its  growing  independ- 

State   would   be   much   more   increased   by   the  ence  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  manufactures, 

rapid    expansion    of    a    prosperous    population  due  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  home 

than  by  the  utilization  of  so  important  a  gov-  industries.    The  most  Important  factor  in  this 

emment  asset  primarily  as  a  source  of  revenue,  development  lay  in  the  unparalleled  command 

This  policy  was  carried  to  a  conclusion  by  the  of  natural  resources.    The  area  of  the  United 

adoption  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  1863.    The  States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  3,035.- 

area  of  improved    farm  land   increased  by  so  000  square  miles.    Stretching  across  the  con- 
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!mi;nt,  it  commands  access  to  two  gf^t  oceans,  tinue  indefinitel]',  especially  in  view  of  the  in- 

Ils   eastern   coast   line,    indented   with    frequent  creasing  home  demand,  and  in  the  next  decade 

harbors,  stretches  south  until  it  meets  the  great  exports   fell   of!   slighUy,   but   in   recent   years 

southern  Gulf,  which  then  extends  beyond  the  they  have   increased    to  a    higher   figure  than 

mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  cotton  fields  ever.    The  export  of  corn  is  of  relatively  less 

of  Texas,     To  the  north,  the  Great  Lakes,  con-  importance.     It   is  primarily   the   feed   crop   for 

nected   with   the   Atlantic   seaboard   by   the    St.  the   home  market,   and   eighty  per  cent  of   the 

Lawrence  and  the  Erie  Canal,  reach  the  wheat  total  crop,  which   in  bushels  is  three  or   four 

fields     and    iron    supplies    of     the    West,     One  times  that  of  wheat,  is  consumed  in  the  county 

third  of  the   way   across  the   continent,  and   in  where    grown.     In    recent   years,   however,    the 

the  very  middle  of  its   most  fertile  region,  the  exports    have    increased    enormously,   and    now 

great  Mississippi  flows  from  the  Canadian  bor-  In  bushels  are  as  great  as  the  export  of  wheaL 

der  to  the  Gulf,  and  into  this  river  flow  vast  In    the   matter   of   provisions,   the  exports   in- 

tributaries   from  both  east  and  west,  forming  a  creased  from  l8;o  to   i8qo,  for  fresh  beef,  from 

single   valley  which  extends  for   1,800  miles  at  ao,oco,ooo  pounds  to  300,000,000:   for  bacon  and 

its  widest  part,  and  includes  more  than  half  the  hams    from   $6,000,000   to   $60,000,000;   for   lard 

arable  land  of  the  country.    Within  the  area  from  $6,000  to  $42,000,000. 

thus  situated  is  to  be  found  a  marvelous  va-  Despite  this  growth  of  exports,  an  important 
riety  of  climate,  soil,  and  mineral  resources,  cause  for  the  agricultural  development  was  the 
From  the  arid  plains  to  the  Alleghany  Moun-  continually  expanding  home  market  in  the  in- 
tains  stretch  three  great  belts  of  arable  land,  dustrial  States,  The  primary  cause  for  this  in- 
distinguished  by  their  chief  crops  into  the  dustrial  expansion  may  also  be  said  to  lie  in 
string  wheat  belt  in  the  north,  the  central  belt  the  natural  advantages  noted  above.  The  peo- 
of  winter  wheat  and  com,  and  the  southern  pie  possessed  of  these  advantages  have,  how- 
cotton  belt  Beyond  this  fertile  territory  lie  ever,  shown  themselves  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  plains  which  are  the  seats  of  vast  cattle  their  utilization ;  the  energetic  and  practical 
and  ^eep  ranches,  while  the  motinlain  States  character  of  the  American  hts  him  for  success 
are  rich  m  valuable  ores,  gold,  silver  and  cop-  in  any  economic  field,  but  his  peculiar  aptitude 

?er.     Beyond  these  lie  the  fertile  States  of  the  for   invention   and  the   use  of  machinery  gnar- 

'acific,    with   their   lumber,   wheat  and    fruits,  antees  especial  success  in  the  line  of  manufac- 

Coal  and  iron,  the  most  important  minerals  for  tures.     Inventions   have   been   stimulated   by   an 

industrial   development,   are   widely   distributed  admirable  system  of  patents,  and  the  number 

within   the   great   belts   of   arable    teriitory   al-  of    new    inventions    annually    patented    in    this 

ready  described,   throughout  the   Alleghany   re-  country   is   far   in  excess   of  that  in  any  other 

gion,    ^nd    even    further   east.    In    the    period  country  in  the  world.    Added  to  these  natural 

after  the  war  all   these  regions  were    rapidly  advantages  of  resources  and  character  was  the 

connected  by  an  extensive  network  of  railroads,  special  stimulus  given  to  the  expansion  of  man- 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  railroad  mileage  of  ufactures    by   the    system   of  high    protection 

the  country    was    35,000   miles.    Within    four  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  consistently 

years  from  the  close  of  the  war  the  first  great  maintained    ever   since.     Whatever   may   be  the 

transcontinental    line    was    completed,    and    the  ultimate  effects  of  such  a   policy,   it  caimot  be 

Atlantic   and     Pacific  at    last_  united.    In   the  doubted  but  that  the  rise  of  manufactures  has 

meantime,  rapid  building  continued  in  all  sec-  been  in  many  if  not  all  lines  more  rapid  than 

tions  of  the  country,  and  by   1870  the  mileage  it    would    have   been    without   such    a   national 

had  increased  to  52,000  miles,  by  1880  to  93,001^  policy.    The     present     protective     tariff     really 

and  by   1890  to   166,000.    This  continuous   ex-  originated  in  the  high  duties  imposed  for  rev- 

pansion  of  transportation  facilities  brought  new  enue   purposes   at   the   time   of   the   Civil   War, 

areas  into  cultivation,  opened  up  new  supplies  and  which  were  maintained  in  time  of  peace  be- 

of  raw  materials,  and  buih  up  a  market  in  the  cause  of  the  stimulus  which  they  had  already 

West   for  the  products  of  the  East.  given  to  manufacturers,  who  sutxesefully  urged 

Between  1860  and  1870  the  population  of  the  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  high  rates  to 

grain    States   increased   by   more   than  42  per  prevent  a  decay  of  industry  from  competition 

rent  and  the  next  decade  by  nearly  34  per  cent,  with     manufacturers     producing    with    cheaper 

a  total  addition  in  30  years  of  over  8,000,000  in-  costs  of   production   abroad.     A   further   aid   to 

habitants.    The  production  of  cereals  and  the  the  development  of  manufactures  was  the  large 

accompanying     production     of     provisions     in-  stream    of    immigration    (see    Imuigration    to 

creased     correspondingly.     The     wheat     crop,  the  U.   S.)    which  began  about  1845  and  in- 

which    in    1870    had   amounted   to    235,000,1x10  creased    after   the    Civil    War.      All    told,   over 

bushels,   had  doubled  in   i8go.  and   since  then  00,000,000  immigrants  have  come  into  the  coun- 

has    twice    exceeded     tcafxofxio    bushels,    and  try  since   1845,  and  in  1900  the  ratio  of  foreign 

once   700,0001000  bushels.    The  corn  crop   has  born  to  the  whole  population  was  13.7  per  cent, 

iiKreased  from  an  average  of  about  1,000,000,-  in    actual    number    10460,085,    while    all    those 

000  bushels   in    1875,  to  an  average  of    over  bom  of  foreign    parents   constituted  34-3'   per 

2,000,000,000     bushels     in     recent     years.    The  cent  of  the  total,  or  about  36,000,000.    It  has 

value  of  the   meat  packing  industiies,   depend-  been  a  popular  idea  that  this  large  immigration 

eilt  upon  this   great   corn   crop,  increased   from  was  primarily  due   to  the   possibility  of   taking 

$75.ooo/xm  in  1870  to  $s6t,ooofl00  in  i8ga    Ex-  up  free  land  in  the  West,  but  statistics  show 

ports  increased  in  even  greater  proportion  than  that  the  progress  of  settlement  has  been  primar- 

production.    The     annual     average     export     of  ily    a    native   movement   while    the    immigrants 

wheat,  including  fk)ur,  from  1867  to  187a  was  have  filled  the  positions  in  mines,  factories  and 

35,500.000  bushels;   from    1873  to    1878  it  was  construction  undertakings.    To  be  sure,  certain 

73,400/xw  bushels;  from  1879  to  1883,  157.000,-  farming  sections   have  been  settled  by  special 

000  bushels.    Such  an  increase  could  not  con-  national  it  ies.    but    even    of    the   Germans   only 
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25  per  cent  have  taken  to  the  land,  and  of  the  material  for  manufactured  products.  The  in- 
Irish  only  13  per  cent.  The  chief  incentive  to  dustrial  developmeiit  in  the  30  years  after  the 
immiKration  has  been  the  opportunity  for  em-  war  made  us  less  and  less  dependent  on  for- 
ployment  afforded  by  the  great  industrial  de-  eign  manufacturers,  and  made  passible  an  in- 
velopnient  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  ex-  temal  trade  of  greater  importance,  compared 
tension  of  our  railroads,  the  exploitation  of  our  with  the  foreign  trade,  than  that  of  any  other 
coal  fields  and  the  rise  of  our  factories  have  country  of  the  first  rank.  The  new  era  ushered 
all  been  made  more  rapid  by  this  inllux  of  in  by  the  recent  period  of  prosperity  promises  to 
cheap  labor.  Immigration,  however,  has  be  one  in  which  the  United  States  will  become 
brought  some  serious  evils  in  its  train.  So  far  more  and  more  an  importer  of  raw  materials 
as  the  foreign  elements  were  distributed  among  and  food  and  an  exporter  of  manufactures.  In 
the  native  population  or  where  (hey  look  to  the  the  matter  of  manufactured  exports  our  trade 
land  they  have  become  assimilated  to  the  native  increased  three-fold  in  a  decade.  In  the  three 
stock  and  have  formed  a  sober  and  industrious  years  from  1890  to  i8ga  the  exports  of  manufac- 
element  of  the  population.  Where,  however,  tures  were  $470,000,000,  and  in  the  three  years 
they  have  been  concentrated  in  manufacturing  igo4-igo6,  $1,599,264,000.  The  exports  of  iron 
and  mining  centres  they  have  frequently  re-  and  steel  rose  from  $27,000,000  In  1892  to  $160,- 
malned  unaffected  by  the  national  ideal  of  98i.<^5  in  igod  The  proportion  of  manufactured 
democratic  equality  based  on  an  enlightened  exports  to  total  exports  rose  from  17.87  percent 
obedience  to  law.  The  situation  is  made  even  in  1890  to  35.11  per  cent  in  1906.  See  ExrORTS 
worse  by  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  im-  and  Imports,  Auerlcak. 

migration  has  changed  in  recent  years.  For-  Turning  to  the  side  of  imports  it  appears 
merly  the  immigrants  were  chiefly  of  the  that  at  present  scarcely  more  than  25  per  cent 
sturdy  races  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  of  the  total  imports  consist  of  manufactured 
while  to-day  a  large  majority  come  from  the  goods  ready  for  consumption.  The  former 
less  advanced  races  of  the  south  and  east  heavy  imports  of  woolens,  silks,  and  iron  and 
However,  it  is  not  immigratlMi  alone  which  has  steel  products  have  greatly  decreased,  and  of 
introduced  problems  into  our  society  which  are  the  chief  articles  of  such  imports  during  recent 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  democratic  theories,  decades  cotton  goods  alone  seem  to  hold  their 
Tlie  great  rise  of  industrialism  has  been  possi-  own.  In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  we  have  im- 
ble  only  through  the  extension  of  production  ported  less  than  $30/100,000  on  an  average  in 
on  a  colossal  scale  and  the  consequently  in-  the  five  years  1902  to  1906,  while  average  ex- 
creased  dominance  of  a  capitalistic  class.  The  ports  have  been  over  $i20,ooo/X)a  On  the 
earlier  artisan  had  always  an  escape  to  the  other  hand,  the  imporlB  of  food  products  and 
land,  which  tended  to  strengthen  his  position  materials  for  manufacture  have  greatly  in- 
socially  and  economically.  To-day  a  great  and  creased.  The  most  important  items  of  import 
permanent  wage-eaming  class  is  the  character-  are  now  coffee,  sugar,  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
istic  feature  of  industrial  society.  percha,  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  and  the  like. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  discus-  The  actual  proportions  in  lgo6  were  as  follows: 
sion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  changed  food  products  and  animals,  ao&)  per  cent;  raw 
conditions  of  "labor  and  capital.»  It  is  well,  materials,  33.70  per  cent;  partially  manufac- 
however,  not  to  forget  that  these  problems  are  tured,  14.51  per  cent;  ready  for  consumption, 
the  natural  results  of  an  economic  growth  16.83  per  cent ;  luxuries,  etc.,  14.16  per  cent, 
which  has  increased  enormously  the  produc-  Such  figures  are  significant  of  an  important 
tion  of  wealth  and  raised  the  United  Slates  to  change  in  the  character  of  our  trade.  Agri- 
the  first  rank  among  industrial  and  commercial  cultural  exports,  however,  still  hold  their  pre- 
nations.  Thirty  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  eminence.  Despite  the  increased  consumption 
United  States  had  come  to  a  position  where  at  home,  the  exports  of  breadstuffs.  provisions 
they  were  able  both  to  furnish  enormous  sup-  and  cotton  have  steadily  grOwn.  We  still  ex- 
plies  of  food  products  and  raw  materials  to  port  two-thirds  of  our  cotton  crop,  in  1906  over 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  supply  most  of  the  3,634,000,(100  pounds,  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
home  demand  for  manufactured  goods  from  world's  supply.  Out  of  a  crop  of  693,000,000 
thdr  own  factories.  From  i860  to  1890  the  bushels  of  wheat,  98,000,000  were  exported.  In 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  increased  from  values  the  exports  of  cotton  were  $401,000,000, 
$1,000,000,000  to  nearly  $10,000,000,000;  the  out-  of  breadstuffs  $186,000,000,  and  of  provisions 
put  of  products  increased  from  less  than  $211,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $797,000,000  for 
$2,000,000,000  to  over  $13,000,000,000,  and  the  these  three  items  alone.  More  important  than 
wage-earners   from   1,311,000  to   5,315,000.  the  foreign  market,  however,  is  the  home  mar- 

The  extraordinary  economic  position  of  the  ket,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  of  which  the 

United  States  can  be  seen  best,  however,  from  exports  are  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop.     The 

still   later   statistics,   for   the   seven   years   from  exports  of  wheat  are  one-third,  but  of  com  the 

1897  to   1904  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  de-  c.xports  are  only  10  per  cent,  and  the  great  feed 

parture.     The  great  prosperity   since  the   end  crops,  corn,  oats  and  hay,  are  more  important 

of  the  depression  which  followed  on  the  panic  to  farmers  as  a  whole  than  wheat.    The  money 

of   1893   has   been   sufficient   to   establish  both  value  of  the  dairy  products  annually  produced 

the    agricultural    and    industrial    supremacy    of  in    this    country    is    greater    than    that   of    the 

this  country  among  all  nations,  and  at  the  same  wheat  crop,   and  the  value  of  the  poultry  and 

time  has  raised  it  to  be  a  leading  factor  in  the  eggs  greater  than  that  of  the  gold,   silver  and 

export  markets   for  manufactures.     Before  the  copper   combined.      The    home    market    is    still 

Civil  War  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  more  pre-eminent  in  the  case  of  manufactures, 

country  must  of  necessity  be  primarily  an  agri-  The  consumption  of  cotton  by  American  mills 

cuhural    country    and    thnt    our    foreign    trade  1=.   already   greater   than   by   the   English   mills; 

would  consist  of  an  exchange  of  food  and  raw  the  manufacture  of  silks  has  increased  to  over 
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$i3O,00(WWO  in  value  of  the  annual  product  tory  of  American  Manufactures,'  3  vols.,  3d  ed.. 
The  production  of  pig-iron  has  increased  190  18^;  Swank,  D.  M.,  'History  of  the  Manufac- 
per  cent  since  1897  and  reached  2$jX)0,000  tons  ture  of  Iron  in  All  Ages,'  2d  ed.,  1892;  Wright, 
in  l<»6,  while  steel  was  produced  to  the  amount  C.  D.,  "Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United 
of  20vOcx),ocx)  tons,  the  product  in  both  cases  States,'  1895;  Taussig,  F.  W.,  'Tariff  History 
being  greater  than  the  combined  output  of  Great  of  the  United  States,'  4th  ed.,  i8g8;  Rabbeno, 
Britain  and  Germany.  All  these  great  lines  of  U.,  'American  Commercial  Policy^  1895;  Ring- 
mamifacture  find  their  chief  market  at  home.  wait,  J,  L.,  'Development  of  Transportation 
The  above  facts  show  the  extraordinary  eco-  Systems  in  the  United  States,'  1888;  Hadley, 
Domic  independence  of  the  United  States,  due  A.  T.,  'Railroad  Transportation,*  i88s;  Ham- 
to  our  combination  of  vast  and  varied  resources  mond,  M.  B.,  'The  Cotton  Industry'  (American 
and  skilful  and  intelligent  labor.  In  the  mat-  Economic  Association),  1897;  Mayo-Srailh,  R., 
ter  of  raw  materials  the  country  has  ample  'Emigration  and  Immigration,'  1890;  Ely  R.  T, 
supplies  of  food  products  for  its  own  consump-  'The  Labor  Movement  in  America,*  1886; 
tion  and  a  great  surplus  for  export;  it  has  an  Levasseur,  E.,  "The  American  Workman,*  1901. 
ample  supply  of  cotton  and  in  a  less  measure  Henrv  C.  ElCESV, 
of  wool  for  its  clothing;  of  coal,  iron,  copper  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Univer- 
and  lumber   for  building  and  manufactures.     It  sity. 

imports  less  than  5  per  cent  of  its  consumption  59,  United  Statet  —  Commercial  Develop- 
of  iron  and  steel,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  tatat  of.  The  commerce  of  the  American 
cottons  and  woolens,  and  less  than  20  per  cent  colonies  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was 
of  its  silks.  Its  chief  dependence  for  outside  chiefly  with  the  mother  country  and  the  West 
supplies  for  single  important  commodities  is  on  Indies,  the  former  being  promoted  by  the  in- 
the  non-European  countries  for  \ts  coffee,  tea  lermittently  enforced  Navigation  Acts  (1651, 
and  sugar,  its  hides  and  furs,  its  silk,  fibres  and  ,660,  1663) ;  the  latter  in  a  measure  in  spite  of 
rubber,  its  tin,  and.  to  some  extent,  its  wool,  them  Three-fourths  of  the  trade  with  England 
Though  many  of  these  are  important  tor  our  y/^  carried  on,  principally  in  English  ships,  with 
manufactures,  none  of  them  are  absolute  neces-  the  southern  colonies,  who  received  manufac- 
sities  of  life.  No  other  great  civilized  race  is  tured  and  forwarded  goods  —  clothing,  imple- 
able  to  produce  so  completely  within  their  own  ments,  wines  and  spices  —  in  exchange  for  rice, 
borders  the  goods  which  they  need.  Sec  indigo,  tobacco,  com,  naval  stores  and  some  cot- 
PoPULATiON  ;  U.  S.—  The  Peopling  of  the  ton.  The  central  and  northern  colonies  sent  to 
Bibliography, —  The  above  article  is  based  on  the  mother  country  only  a  limited  amount  of 
a  chapter  by  the  author  on  the  Economic  De-  products,  but  these  covered  a  wide  range;— luiu- 
velopment  of  the  United  States,  contributed  to  her,  masts,  hides,  and  furs,  ships,  grains,  fbh, 
the  'Cambridge  Modern  History,'  Vol.  VII.,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  some  flour,  cattle,  butter 
'The  United  States*  ch.  23),  which  may  be  con-  and  cheese.  The  chief  trade  of  the  New  Eng- 
sulted  for  a  more  complete  bibliography.  Much  land  and  central  colonies  was  with  the  West  In- 
valuable material  will  also  be  found  in  the  gen-  dies,  three-fourths  of  the  shipping  engaged  be- 
eral  histories,  especially  those  of  Henry  Adams,  longing  to  New  England ;  flour,  lumber,  fish, 
MacMaster  and  Rhodes.  Other  general  works  animals  and  dairy  products  being  traded  for  the 
arcr  Bolles,  A,  S.,  'Industrial  History  of  the  products,  chiefly  molasses,  of  the  islands.  An 
United  States,*  18718;  Dcpew,  C.  (editor),  'One  important  field  of  trade  was  offered  by  the  *Tri- 
Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,'  2  angular  Route,"  New  England  ships  trading  rum 
vols.,  1896;  Gannett,  H.,  'Building  of  a  Nation,'  on  ihe  African  coast  for  negroes,  which  were  in 
189s;  Shaler,  N.  S.  (editor),  'The  United  Sutes  turn  traded  in  the  southern  colonies  and  the  is- 
of  America,'  2  vols,,  1894;  Wells,  D.  A.,  'Re-  lands  for  molasses,  this  raw  material  being  car- 
cent  Economic  Changes,'  1889;  Wooisey,  T.  D.  ried  to  New  England  and  converted  into  more 
(editor),  'First  Century  of  the  Republic,'  1876;  rum  for  further  trade.  There  was  a  small  trade 
Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissbn,  19CO-  with  the  Continent,  fish,  lumber  and  fur  hats, 
1902,  19  vols.  The  reports  of  the  various  de-  for  instance,  being  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
partments  of  the  government  contain  a  vast  exchange  for  wines,  brandy,  tea,  coffee  and 
amount  of  material,  but  are  too  numerous  to  be  spices.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the 
cited  at  length.  For  statistics  of  commerce  and  imports  of  the  colonies  amounted  to  approxi- 
industry  see  especially  the  United  States  Gen-  mately  $20,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $ii/XKi,- 
8US,  taken  each  decade,  the  Statistical  Abstract,  000. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  annual,  and  the  Monthly  rTpo-rfir^.— With  union  and  political  strength 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  On  early  came  commercial  strength.  The  first  25  years 
conditions  see:  Coxe,  T.,  'View  of  the  United  of  union  constitute  a  period  of  commercial  ad- 
States  of  America,'  1794 ;  De  Bow,  J.  D.  B.,  vancement,  characterized  by  great  fluctuations, 
'Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,'  and  by  the  predominant  influence  each  upon  the 
3  vols.,  1853;  'Eiglity  Years'  Progress,*  Hart-  other  of  international  politics  and  commerce. 
ford,  1867;  Pitkin,  T.,  'Statistical  View  of  the  Other  influences,  more  fundamenUl  though  less 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,'  1817  and  183s.  conspicuous,  were  present.  The  settled  area 
Seybert.  A.,  'Statistical  Annals,'  1818;  'Nile's  doubled  to  nearly  500,000  square  miles;  popula- 
Weekly  Register'  and  'Nile's  National  Regis-  tion  increased  from  less  than  4,000,000  to  over 
ler,'  73  vols.,  1811-48;  Hunt's  'Merchants'  9,000,000;  the  density  of  population  on  that  area 
Magazine,'  63  vols.,  1840-70;  'De  Bow's  Re-  from  16.4  to  about  18  per  square  mile.  Themost 
view,'  40  vols.,  1846-70.  On  the  special  subjects  noteworthy  extensions  of  production  were  of  cot- 
see:  Donaldson,  T.,  'The  Public  Domain,*  ton  and  tobacco  in  the  South  and  wheat  in  the 
1881;  Turner.  F.  J,,  'The  Significance  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  But  during  this  period  commerce 
Frontier  in  American  History*  (American  His-  did  not  increase  proportionately  with  settlement 
torical  Association,  1893);  Bishop,  J.  I-,  'His-  and  production,  the  facilities  for  transporutkin, 
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little  improved,  being  so  poor  as  to  hinder  the  reached  over  30,000/xw  and  its  density  on  the 
movement  of  surpluses.  A  few  canals  were  dug,  settled  area  over  a6  per  square  mile.  The  rich 
and  a  iiatboat  trade  was  developed  on  the  Ohio  cereal  soils  from  western  New  York  to  the 
and  Mississippi,  but  goods  could  be  carried  only  Mississippi,  the  cotton  soils  from  Virginia  to 
at  high  rates;  the  freight  rate  from  Louisville  Texas,  the  animal  resources  of  the  Ohio  and 
to  New  Orleans  in  i8i2  was  over  $60  per  ton.  Mississippi  valleys,  the  white  pine  regions  from 
This  period,  characterized  by  Ihe  influence  Maine  to  Minnesota,  the  hard  wood  regions  to 
on  commerce  of  international  politics,  may  the  south  and  the  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
be  divided  into  two  periods  distinguished  gan  to  yield  surpluses  for  export,  increasing  at 
from  each  other  by  the  opposite  effects  of  the  same  time  the  power  to  command  the  corn- 
opposite  political  conditions.  During  tiie  Eu-  modities  of  other  lands.  By  i860  the  production 
ropean  wars  and  until  the  Embargo  of  1807,  of  wheat  was  173,000,000  bushels,  com  867/X)0.- 
the  United  States  remained  neutral  and  profited  000  bushels,  cotton  4,000/xn  bales  and  of  gold 
grealiy.  Not  only  was  she  called  upon  to  $50,000/300,  while  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
supply  goods,  but  the  carrying  trade  of  the  reached  nearly  35,000,000  bushels,  and  of  cotton 
world  fell  into  her  hands,  and  re-exports  came  over  3,000,000  bales.  Those  exports  with  agricul- 
to  make  up  half  of  her  exports.  In  1789  the  ture  as  their  source  continued  to  predominate, 
tonnage  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  waj  their  proportion  of  the  total  still  varying  little 
123.893;  in  1807,  848,306  tons.  The  total  foreign  from  80  per  cent  Although  the  development  of 
trade  reached  for  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807  mineral  resources  was  well  under  way,  their  prod- 
an  average  of  $231,000,000,  the  effects  of  the  ucts  were  absorbed  in  the  doinestic  market,  and 
Orders  in  Council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  their  contribution  to  exports  was  small,  while 
Decrees  not  being  immediately  felt.  Their  de-  the  exports  of  forestry  and  fishery  industries  de- 
structive effects,  the  Embargo  of  1808  and  the  creased  to  3.2  per  cent  and  I.3  per  cent  respec- 
War  of  1812  gave  character  to  the  second  of  the  tively.  The  value  of  manufactures  produced  in 
minor  periods :  American  ships  were  seized  and  i860  was  nearly  $2,000,000,000  and  the  proportion 
condemned,  foreign  freight  fell  oiT,  the  cotton,  of  exports  from  that  source  increased  from  6.16 
tobacco  and  wheat  crops  remained  unsold,  and  per  cent  in  1815  to  12.59  per  cent  in  i860.  To  the 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  decreased  to  articles  enumerated  of  manufacture  for  the  pre- 
$30,000,000  in  1814.  During  the  more  favorable  ceding  period  the  most  important  articles  added 
part  of  this  period,  to  the  former  trade  with  were  manufactures  of  bricks,  cement,  cars,  car- 
Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  added  a  riages,  copper,  brass,  rubber  goods,  leather 
direct  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  countries,  goods,  paper,  soap  and  wearing  apparel,  while 
with  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  with  the  contributions  of  tobacco,  iron  and  steel  and 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  Clothing  and  imple-  cotton  manufactures  increased  to  $3^83,428, 
ments  remained  the  important  articles  of  import  $5,870,114,  and  $19,934,796  respectively.  The  ex- 
from  the  Continent;  sugar,  silk,  tea,  and  spices  ploitation  of  new  resources,  and  especially  their 
from  the  Orient.  The  exports  continued  to  be  influence  upon  commerce,  would  not  have  been 
predominantly  agricultural,  varying  little  from  so  marked  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  de- 
80  per  cent  of  the  increasing  total.  Manufac*  velopment  of  means  of  communication,  high- 
tures  represented  from  7  per  cent  to  9  per  cent,  ways,  railroads,  and  canals.  The  Erie  Canal, 
forest  products  7  per  cent,  fishery  products  3  per  opened  in  1825,  gave  an  outlet  to  the  east  for  the 
cent  to  4  per  cent.  Cotton  had  changed  from  an  grain  of  the  middle  west,  and  soon  freight  rates 
insignificant  to  an  important  item  of  trade,  the  between  Ohio  and  New  York  were  lowered  90 
production  having  increased  from  3,000  bales  in  per  cent.  The  shipments  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
1790  to  177,000  bales  in  i8ig,  and  increasing  increased  from  78  bushels  in  1838  to  over  9,000,- 
amounts  of  flour  were  sent  to  feed  the  armies  in  000  bushels  in  1856  and  nearly  16,000,000  bushels 
the  Peninsular  and  other  wars.  Manufactures  in  i860.  By  1830  railroad  building  was  under 
were  represented  in  foreign  trade  by  such  articles  way,  the  mileage  increasing  from  23  in  that  year 
as  candles,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  gun  powder,  to  over  35,000  in  1865,  the  Erie  Canal  being  par- 
Spirits,  flax  and  hemp,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  alleled  at  the  end  of  the  period  by  railroads  con- 
fumiturc  and  other  manufactures  of  wood,  and  necting  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  New  York 
some  pig  and  bar  iron  and  nails.  and  Boston.  This  made  possible  a  segregation 
1S15-1S65. —  During  the  half-century  follow-  of  traffic;  by  i860,  while  96  per  cent  of  the  grain 
ing  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (see  Ghbnt,  Treaty  from  Chicago  was  sent  by  water.  65  per  cent  of 
of)  commerce  trebled,  imports  increasing  from  the  flour  was  sent  by  rail.  In  1838  regular  lines 
an  average  of  $113,000^000  for  the  five  years  of  steamers  began  sh^mtents  across  the  Atlantic, 
1815-1819  to  an  average  of  $331,000,000  for  bnt  their  part  in  facilitating  commerce  did  not 
the  five  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  the  become  important  until  the  end  of  the  period. 
:  exports  from  an  average  of  $77,ooopoo  to  an  The  direct  influence  of  tariff  (see  U.  S.— Tariff 
average  of  $296,000,000.  Fluctuations  caused  by  IK  the)  policy  on  commerce  was  slight ;  its 
wars,  depressions,  panics  and  tariffs  are  con-  significant  influences  were  the  indirect  ones,  to 
spicuous  and  noteworthy,  but  the  funda-  api)ear  in  the  next  period,  when  the  policy  bore 
mental  force  to  which  may  be  attributed  its  fruit  in  an  increase  of  the  volume  and  range 
this  remarkable  development  was  the  expansion  of  manufactures.  On  the  whole,  the  tariffs  of 
of  Ihe  settled  area  with  its  increasing  liensitj,  1816,  1824,  1828,  and  1842  decreased  imports, 
the  increased  production  in  old  and  (he  opening  whidi  reacted  slightly  on  exports,  and  affected 
«p  of  new  resources,  and  the  establishment  of  unfavorably  the  rate  of  increase  of  international 
communication  between  formerly  isolated  re-  trade,  while  the  tariffs  of  1832  and  1846,  lower- 
irions  and  the  coast  by  the  building  of  railroads  ing  the  preceding  tariffs,  had  an  opposite  effect. 
«id  canals.  The  settled  area  extended  west-  Important  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
ward  into  the  great  plains  and  increased  by  1865  (1818,  1830,  1854),  France  (1822,  1831),  and 
to  over  t^xx>,ooo  square  miles;  the  population  most  of  the  other  continental  countries:   with 
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Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries;  and  with  Siam  (1833),  China  (1844. 
185S),  and  Japan  (1854)  removed  obstacles  to 
trade.  It  was  also  increased  by  the  European 
wars  and  famines,  and  diminished  by  the  panics 
of  1837  and  1857.  The  Civil  War  stopped  in- 
dustry in  the  South,  and  with  it  the  commerce  of 
that  section  of  the  country;  on  the  other  hand, 
although  it  deranged  business  in  the  North, 
before  its  close  it  had,  both  directly  and  in- 
dir-^tly  through  high  tariffs,  stimulated  agri- 
culture and  manufacturing,  and  the  commerce  of 
that  section  suffered  comparatively  slight  dimi- 
nution. The  change  between  i860  and  1865,  for 
the  entire  United  States,  is  indicated  as  follows : 
Imports,  $362,166,254  to  $258,555,652;  exports, 
$400,132,296  to  $355,85?,344-  .  While  American 
shipping  ceased  to  enjoy  in  international  trade 
the  abnormally  favorable  eondilions  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  and  suffered  from  the  War  of 
1812  and  the  re-estiiblishment  of  European  sliip- 


tonnage  of  American  vessels  registered  in  for- 
eign trade  increased  from  984.269  tons  in  1810  to 
2,042.628  tons  in  1861.  The  proportion,  however, 
of  imports  and  exports  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms declined,  the  former  from  94.2  per  cent  in 
1830  to  60  per  cent  in  i860,  and  the  latter  from 
86.5  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  This  proportional 
decrease  was  due  to  normal  compciition,  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  Great  Britain  as  iron 
was  substituted  for  wood  in  ship  construction, 
and  to  the  injury  done  American  shipping  by 
the  Civil  War.  The  decrease  in  tonnage  car- 
ried in  American  vessels  during  the  war  was 
from  66.5  per  cent  in  i860  to  28  per  cent  in 
1865.  The  number  of  treaties  established  dur- 
ing the  period  suggests  an  expansion  of  trade 
along  many  courses.  In  every  direction  there 
was  an  absolute  increase  both  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, although  in  some  courses  there  were  rela- 
tive declines,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS   AND 


had  become  unified  by  a  railroad  system  which 
had  increased  from  30,626  miles  in  i860  to  over 
236.378  miles,  or  more  than  all  Europe,  in  1910. 
The  total  bank  clearings  had  more  than  doubled, 
passing  $169,000,000,000  in  1910.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  the  United  States  had  taken  the  first 
rank  in  the  production  and  exportation  of  ^ri- 
culturai  products,  and  in  the  production  of  min- 
erals and  of  manufactured  goods.  In  40  years 
the  acreage  of  cultivated  lands  had  trebled,  while 
the  value  of  farm  property  had  increased  from 
$7,980,493,060  to  $28,000,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  farm  products  from  $l.958,o.'io,g27  in  1870  to 
$8,926,000,000  in  igro.  In  igio  the  United  States 
produced  approximately  two-thirds  the  world's 
corn,  three-fourths  the  world's  cotton  and  one- 
fifth  the  world's  wheat  (3>i2S.7i3,ooo  bushels, 
r1.96s.962  bales  and  695,443,000  bushels,  respec- 
tively). In  1909  the  production  of  coal  was 
411,431.621  tons,  of  petroleum  7,649,639.508  gal- 
lons, pig  iron  25,795471  tons,  gold  $89,673,400, 
silver  $30,476,896,  the  entire  production  of  min- 
erals reaching  a  value  of  $1,885,925,187.  The 
value  of  lumber  products  m  1909  was  $684,- 
479,859,  and  of  fisheries  about  $54.ooo,ooa  It  is 
in  manufacturing  that  the  most  significant  ad- 
vances, both  in  production  and  in  exports,  were 
made.  The  increased  production  was  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  abundant  resources  of  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture ;  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
world's  greatest  resources  of  power,  both  steam 
and  water;  to  an  application  of  that  power 
through  labor-saving  machinery  that  had  resulted 
in  the  greatest  net  return  per  unit  of  cost;  to  a 
highly  developed  genius  for  organization  and 
management;  and  to  the  stimulus  of  government 
assistance  through  a  high  protective  tariff,  which 
reserved  for  domestic  manufactures  the  largest 
home  market  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  pur- 
chasing power  per  capita.  Exports  increased  not 
only  as  a  natural  result  of  this  increased  pro- 
ductive power,  but,  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
EXPORTS,  1830  TO  i860. 
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1865-1910.— The  forces  at  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  develupment  of  the  United  Slates 
have  been  cumulative  in  their  effects,  and  these 
effects  were  therefore  most  conspicuous  during 
the  four  decades  after  the  Civil  War.  As  was 
true  of  the  preceding  periods,  the  increase  in  in- 
ternational trade  was  due  to  the  tremendous  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country  and  not  to 
any  fixed  policy  looking  toward  its  encourage- 
ment The  population  of  92,000.000  in  igio  occu- 
pied the  entire  area  of  over  3.000.000  square 
miles,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  had 
for  some  years  been  fdling  up  formerly  neglected 
areas  left  undeveloped  in  its  westward  march. 
The  dcnsitj'  over  the  entire  area  had  increased 
(,„™  .nO  .„  .uf^  .^  20.Q  in  1910.    The  coimlry 
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century,  the  productive  power  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  industries  had  so  nearly  reached 
the  limits  of  the  demand  of  the  home  market, 
that,  in  order  to  keep  invested  capital  employed 
at  the  point  of  most  economical  production  by 
finding  a  market  for  all  it  could  produce,  these 
manufacturers  were  compelled  for  the  first  time 
to  give  serious  attention  to  international  trade. 
Between  1895  and  1910  the  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  more  than  doubled,  increasing 
from  $1,53*508,130  to  $.jjoi,932.i5a  The  vahie 
of  manufactured  products  increased  from  $1,- 
885.S61.676  in  i«6a  to  $i4.8o8.i47A)7  in  190& 

The  following  table  indicates  the  increase  in 
foreign  trade : 
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Important  characteristics  of  the  industrial 
development  of  the  United  Statea  are  reflected 
in  the  changes  in  the  pro^rtions  of  the  various 
classes  of  articles  entering  into  international 
trade.  Between  1870  and  1910  the  imports  of 
food  and  live  animals  decreased  from  3a.6s  per 
cent  to  JS.16  per  cent  of  the  total ;  articles  manu- 
factured wholly  or  partly  for  use  in  mechanic 
arts  incTeased  from  12,59  per  cint  to  15^  per 
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from  79.3s  per  cent  of  the  total  to  5643  per  cent 
Cotton,  wheat  and  corn  continued  to  lead,  the 
exports  in  igio  being  $450^7,343,  $47,80(5,598 
and  $25,427,993,  respectively.  The  exports  of 
crude  articles  whose  origin  is  in  mining  in* 
creased  from  i.io  per  cent  to  3.0Q  per  cent,  white 
the  per  cent  of  forest  products  increased 
slightly  (3.27  per  cent  to  +4»  per  cent),  and  of 
fisheries  decreased  (JSa  per  cent  to  ,48  per  cent). 
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cent;  artides  heady  for  consumption  increased 
from  27.98  per  cent  to  29.19  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  of  crude  articles  for 
domestic  industries  increased  from  15.69  per 
cent  to  36.37  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the 
increased  demand  of  Industries  which,  like  silk, 
cocoa  and  rubber  manufacture,  are  dependent 
on  other  countriesi  for  raw  material,  and  which 
like  those  using  wool,  leather  and  lufiar.  lind 
their  domestic  supply  of   raw  materials  inade* 

rte.     The  increase  in  the  imports  of  articles 
Tolunlary  use,  luxuries,  etc.,  was  from  11.09 
per  cent  to  14.16  per  cent. 

Of  the  exports,  atrricoltural  goods  retained 
their  preeminence  and  experienced  a  marked 
absolute  increaM  ($68,379,764  in  1870  to  $8ia,- 
944.316  in  1910),  hut  suffered  a  relative  decline 


The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  doubled 
during  the  period,  increasing  from  15  per  cent 
in  1870  to  35.11  per  cent  in  1906.  The  above 
table,  In  presenting  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  exports  of  imjtortant  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, indicates  also  the  most  important  lines 
along  which  manufacturing  developed.   ' 

The  exports  of  certain  other  articles  in  1910 
were  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  :  Canned  salmon 
$6,314.39,  canned  iruits  82,656.0,  furs  and  fur 
skins  $14,501.6,  glue  and  soap  stock  $4,538.0, 
naval  stores  $18,681.9,  o"  ''^^^  ^<1  °i'  cakt 
meal  $19,251.0,  vegetable,  oil*  $16479^,  meat  and 
dairy  products  $130/532,7. 

The  changes  in  the  direction  of  trade  are  In- 
dicated by  the  following  table,  the  figures  repre- 
senting millions  of  dollars  and  per  cent  of  total : 
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Half  o£  our  import  trade  and  two-thirds  of-  perhaps  be  said  to  have  indirectly  encouraged 
our  export  trade  is  with  Europe,  the  trade  with  interDatioDal  trade  by  constructing  a  basis  for 
the  United  Kingdom  bein|;  about  oDe-third  of  it  in  the  strong  home  industries  which  it  has 
our  total  foreigri  trade.  Exports  to  the  Uniled  built  up.  But  that  basis  once  constructed,  inter- 
Kingdom  are  increasing  rapidly  ($467^31,375  national  trade  is  likely  to  become  less  and  less 
in  1910),  while  imports  are  decreasing  ($229,-  patient  of  tariff  barriers.  In  most  instances 
845,993).  Foodstuffs  and  cotton  continue  to  be  where  applied,  foreign  trade  seems  to  have 
the  predominant  articles,  although  manufactured  been  promoted  by  the  policy  of  reciprocity  trea- 
goods,  especially  machinery  and  other  iron  and  ties.  The  most  important  of  these  treaties  have 
steel  products  are  becoming  more  important,  been  with  Canada  (1855-1866),  Hawaii  (1876- 
Germany  is  next  in  importance  among  European  1900);  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
countries  (exports  in  IQIO,  $249,555,926;  im-  Salvador,  British  West  Indies.  Santo  Domingo, 
ports,  $168,805,137),  tariff  obstacles  having  been  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Brazil.  British  Guiana,  Aus- 
modified  by  reciprocity  arrangements.  Trade  tria-Hungary  and  Germany  (under  the  Act  of 
with  France  ranks  third  (exports,  $117,627,466;  1890;  terminated  by  the  Act  of  1894) ;  and  with 
imports,  $132,363,340  in  1910).  Trade  with  oihcr  Germany.  France.  Italy.  Portugal  and  Switrer- 
European  countries  is  relatively  small;  there  is  land  (nnder  the  Act  of  1897).  In  1903  a  reei- 
not  the  same  dependence  on  the  United  States  procity  treaty  was  concluded  with  Cuba.  The 
for  food  stuffs,  and  high  tariffs,  especially  in  treaties  with  Germany.  France,  Italy,  Portugal. 
Kuisia  and  Austna-Htingary.  lend  to  keep  out  (ho  Aiotcs  and  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  with 
American  products.  The  geographical  advan-  Cuba,  are  still  in  force.  The  establishment  of 
tagea  of  trade  vnth  British  North  America,  in  sound  currency  and  banking  systems  has  con- 
whieh  forest  and  farm  products  could  be  ex-  tributed  to  the  development  of  international 
changed  for  American  manufactured  goods.has  trade  during  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
been  neutralized  m  part  by  tariff  fr'ction.  The  panigtof  ,^73  and  1893  and  the  years  of  depres- 
total  trade  increased;  however,  from  $86814,859  gjon  following  each,  were  periods  of  temporafy 
m  1893  to  $3i6,422A>im  191a  Trade  with  j^^ii^^  Accompanying  this  marked  increase  in 
American  coun  ries  south  of  the  United  Sta  es  f,,„ign  trade  his  app^red  a  serious  decline  in 
has  'ncrcased  slowly  because  the  United  States  [i,e  shipping  of  the  United  States  engaged 
IS  self-sufficient  m  many  of  the  southern  tein-  ;„  j^  f  his  decline  is  presented  in  the  foTlow- 
perate  zone  products,  while  Europe  could  take  jj^^  table  ■ 
those  products  and  send  manufactured  goods  in  ^ 

exchange.    The  United  States,  however,  takes  *»■  "J^'"  ,'**'  ="^  ''MTln 

wool  and  hides   and  leather,  and  tropical  and  fw^'tr^o         Am.'veMaS     Aa^ySaeU 

semi-tropical  products  like  rubber,    dyewoods,  tt6a. a,)4e,>37  too*  ej  10 

mahogany,   fniits,   sugar  and  coffee,   and  ex-  '|t? J'JiMn    '  »l'o  is'i 

changes   for  them  commodities  like  petroleum,  Jjgo"^!^     s'eleai    ■  la'.?  »'.* 

lard,  hardware  and  cotton  goods.    The  total  t««e Bse'.SM    '  it.»  t-i 

trade  of  the  most  important  of  these  countries  *•«• Mt.soi    '  is.i  •.4» 

with  the  United   States  in  1910  was :    Brazil,         The  beginning  of  this  decline  is  a  reflecticM) 

$130,053^81;  Mexico,  $116,909,647;  Cuba,  $175,-  of  die  changed  conditions  of  ship  construction  at 

386,795;  Argentina,  f74.158.205;  ChiLe.  $29,2^,-  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  construction  of 

572.     The  increasing  trade  with  Asia  is  of  iig-  iron  and  steel,  in  which  ^gland  at  that  time  had 

nificance,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  increase  is  ol  an  advantage,  was  substituted  for  construction 

the  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  that  conti-  of  wood,  in  which  the  United  States  had  an  ad- 

nenL   A  policy  of  exclusion  shuts  out  American  vantage.     Its  oontinuance,  however,  is  rather  a 

^oods  from  territory  under  Russian  influence;  reflection  of  the  commercial  poUcy  of  the  period, 

m  other  countries  the  trade  in  1910  was:  China,  High  duties  on  the  materials  for  the  construc- 

exports,  $16,320,612,  imports,  $29,990,370;  Japan,  tion  of  iron  and  steel  vessels,  the  restrictions  of 

exports.   ¥21,959.310;    imports,    $66,308,761.     In  the  Navigation  Laws,  high  local  taxatioti,  ton- 

1893  Ibe  exports  to  China  and  Japan  were  only  nage  dues  and  restrictions  as  to  the  hiring  of 

$3,9O0i457  and  $3,195494.  respectively.    In  the  seamen  have  aU  contributed.    The  tariff  policy 

trade  with  India  and  the  East  Indies  imports  are  m  general  has  discouraged  shipping  by  tending 

in  great  preponderance.    The  exports  to  British  to  oppose  a  natural  exchange  of  commodities 

Africa  in  1910  were  $12458^87,  and  the  imports  and  a  more  even  balancing  of  carsoes.    The  de- 

.$3,208,894;  the  expons  having  increased  from  cline  has  been  due  also  to  the  general  industrial 

SB,688,099  in  l893-     The  exports  to  British  Aus-  situation,   in   whidi  attention  has   been   concen- 

tralasia  increased  from  $7,93i.az8  in  1893  lo  $33,-  trated  on  the  building  up  of  home  markets  and 

273.645  in  Jgofi-iniports  from  $7,266308  to  $18,-  not  on  the  development  of  foreign  trade.     Until 

974,889-     During    the    same    time    the    imports  recent  years  the  trade  of  the  United  States  may 

from  the  Philippines  increased  from  $9,159,857  be  said  to  have  been  due  more  to  the  necessity 

to    $17317,897,    and    exports    increased    from  of  the  foreigner  to  buy  than  to  the  necessity  of 

$134,378  to  $16,832,645.  the  United  States  to  sell  and  the  locus  of  the 

'j  nc  high  war  tariff  is  Still  the  basis  of  (he  necessity  has  been  the  locus  of  the  attention  to 

commercial   policy   of   the   United    States,   al-  shipping.    The  change  of  attitude  from  that  of 

thougfli,  since  the  United  States  has  become  rela-  an  almost  passive  willingness  to  supply  foreign 

tively  self-sufficient  in  manufactured  as  well  as  demands   for  necessities  to   an   active   desire  to 

other  products,  there  have  been  indications  of  a  dispose  of  surpluses  of  manufactured  goods  in 

change  of  policy,  and  it  seems  likely  to  be  modi-  competitive  markets  should  have  a  profound  effect 

lied  more  and  more  by  reciprocity  agreement?,  not  only   on   foreign   trade,  hut  also  on  the   re- 

The  direct  influence  of  the  tariff  has  been  to  dis-  establishment  of  American  shipping  in  that  trade 
courage    foreign  trade;   such   advances   in   that  Domestic   Commerce.— Th.a  value  of  th< 
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t«mal  trade  (about  faS^oocvxxvioo}.  and  the  28,919  milea;  construction  had  begun  ia  the 
vohtme  about  25  times  as  great.  Practically  all  South,  had  increased  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
articles  that  enter  into  foreign  commerce  enter  and  the  middle  West,  and  the  latter  region  had 
also  into  domestic  commerce,  and  in  addition  been  connected  wilb  the  North  Atlantic  sea- 
there  is  the  movement  of  that  great  volume  of  board  by  rail  as  well  ss  by  canal.  After  1870  the 
commodities  produced  within  the  country  and  in  extension  was  chiefly  west  of  the  Missiasippi  and 
continual  flow  from  one  part  to  another.  The  in  the  South.  In  1909  there  were  244,084  miles 
ton-nlites  of  freight  carried  by  railroads  in-  of  railroads,  which  with  the  water  routes  still  of 
creased  from  39,203,309,249  in  1882  to  218,802,-  importance,  presented  the  following  channels  of 
986,029  in  iQla  The  conditions  of  industry  in  itranaportation :  Trunk  lines  (i)  connecting 
the  United  States  have  made  inevitable  an  inter-  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  North  Atlantic 
nal  trade  of  so  great  volume.  No  other  m-  ports;  (2)  connecting  the  Mississippi  Valley 
dustrially  developed  country  possesses  so  vast  with  the  South  Atlantic  ports;  (3)  connecting 
Ml  area  practically,  physically,  politically  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Gulf  ports;  (4) 
socially  homogeneous.  Neither  of  the  two  connecting  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Pa- 
mountain  systems  is  a  comparatively  serious  ob-  'cifio  States;  {5)  coastwise  routes  of  the  Great 
stacle  to  commerce,  and  the  river  and  lake  sys-  Lakes;  (6)  the  Mississippi  River;  (7)  the  coast- 
tems  are  its  instruments.  The  separate  slates  y/is^  routes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
may  not  interfere  with  commerce  in  a  way  to  Pacific  (including  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  likely 
destroy  the  freedom  of  intercourse  of  one  region  (o  include  the  Philippines);  (8)  minor  water 
with  another.  The  population,  both  of  native  .routes  like  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson  River, 
and  of  foreign  stock,  has  developed  a  uniformly  and  the  Kentucky  River.  The  direction  of  the 
high  degree  of  energy  in  industrial  activity.  fi ow  of  domestic  trade  is  determined  by  the  re- 
Accompanying  these  aspects  of  homogeneity  is  latiMi  to  one  another  of  regions  of  important 
a  great  variety  of  resource*  and  activities.  The  products,  routes  of  rail  and  water  trm^orta- 
climatic  rSnge  is  represented  by  a  difference  of  tion  and  the  denser  areas  of  population.  Most 
40°  in  mean  annual  temperature ;  by  cotton,  of  the  imports  are  received  at  New  York,  which 
sugar  and  semi-tropical  fruits  in  the  south  and  becomes  thereby  the  great  primary  distributing 
white  pine  and  cereals  in  the  north.  Differences  centre  of  such  commodities.  The  value  of  the 
in  climate,  soils  and  geological  formation  are  imports  received  at  various  ports  was,  in  1910: 
represented  by  coal  and  iron  in  the  Appalachian  Kew  York,  $935,996,958;  Boston,  $129,0061784; 
and  Superior  regions,  gold  and  silver  in  the  Philadelphia,  $88v40345I ;  San  Francisco,  $49r 
Cordilleran  system,  copper  around  Lake  Super-  350,643;  New  Orleans,  ?55,7i2/)27;  Baltimore, 
ior  and  in  Montana,  agriculture  in  the  Missis-  $29,900,618.  The  relative  rank  of  the  cities  as 
sippi  basin,  and  grazing  on  the  western  plains,  ports  of  entry  has  varied  but  slightly.  As 
Ihe  northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  con-  points  of  concentration  for  export,  these  cities 
stitute  a  relatively  dense  manufacturing  region,  ranked  in  1910  as  follows :  New  York,  $651,- 
In  many  items  of  resources,  among  them  the  906,356;  New  Orleans,  $150479.326;  Bahimore, 
basic  materials  of  industry,  the  United  States  $77,381,507;  Philadelphia  $77,266^60;  Boston, 
assumes  a  leading  position.  Because  in  the  pro-  $70,516,789;  San  Francisco,  $3i,i8o,76a  New 
dnrtion  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  animal  products,  York  early  took  the  lead  because  of  its  excellent 
lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  copper,  and  in  the  value  harbor,  its  situation  relative  to  European 
of  manufactures,  the  Umted  States  leads  the  markets,  and  because  it  became  the  terminus  of 
world,  and  is  in  the  front  rank  in  the  production  the  first  trunk  rail  and  water  route  from  the  mid- 
of  precious  metals,  the  mtemal  movement  of  die  West  Although  the  lead  has  been  retained, 
goods  IS  necessarily  great.  These  condiUons  of  relatively  other  of  the  cities  named  have 
size;  of  physical,  political  and  social  homo-  advanced  more  rapidly.  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
geneity;  of  abundant  and  diverse  resources;  of  more  have  become  the  termini  of  important 
great  industrial  energy;  and  of  the  possession  of  trunk  lines,  which  have  favored  these  cities  by 
adequate  instruments  of  communication  explain  differential  rates.  New  Orleans  has  enjoyed 
the  volume  and  value  of  domestic  commerce,  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  Ihe  cotton  fields 
The  Increase  of  internal  trade,  and  of  the  area  and  become  the  terminus  of  important  north 
concerned  in  it,  has  accompanied  the  extension  and  south  trunk  lines.  'ITie  movement  of  goods 
of  settlement  and  the  exploitation  of  new  re-  destined  for  export  has  not  been  confined  to 
sources  suggested  in  the  preceding  section;  it  these  points;  Portland,  Maine,  for  instance,  has 
has  been  a  condition  precedent  to  the  increase  of  become  the  terminus  of  a  trunk  line  reaching 
foreign  trade.  During  the  first  decades  of  the  back  into  the  cereal  and  animal  husbandry 
iast  century,  the  flow  of  commodities  was  along  regions,  while  others  like  Newport  News, 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  thS  Mississippi,  the  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  Mo- 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  while  cotton  vras  bile  and  Galveston  have  become  important  cot- 
moved  on  the  rivers  of  the  south.    The  water  ton  shipping  points. 

routes,  especially  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu-  Only  in  its  broadest  outlines  can  the  move- 

taries  and  the  Erie  Canal,  remained  most  impor-  ment  of  goods  within  the  interior  of  the  coun- 

tant  tmtil  near  the  middle  of  the  century.    With  try  be  presented,  and  that  only  with  respect  to 

the    construction    of    railroads,    the    centre    of  leading  articles.    The  cotton  of  the  South  flows 

gravity  rapidly  shifted.    In  1861  the  Erie  Canal  from  the  local  market  towns  tovrard  the  larger 

carried  2.070,251  tons  of  flour,  meal  and  prain;  distributing   centres   like   Houston   and   Galves- 

m  1899  only  562,740  tons.     The  construction  of  ton,  Texas;  Shreveport  and  New  Orleans,  La.;" 

railroads  began  m  183O;  in  1840  there  were  2,755  Si,  Louis,  Mo.;  Vicksburg  and  Columbus,  Miss.; 

miles,  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States.     By  1850  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala. ; 

the  railroads   had   extended  into   western   New  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus  and  Savannah,  Ga. ; 

York,  western  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  S,  C;  Wihnlngion. 

construction  was  under  way  in  the  Mississippi  N.  C, ;  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  Va. ;  Balti- 

Valley  and  the  Lake  States.  By  i860  there  were  more,  Md.;   and  even    Philadelphia  and  New 
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York.  Anthracite  coal  o£  eastern  Pennsylvania 
finds  its  chief  receiving  and  distributing  centres 
■t  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Buffalo,  while 
the  bituminous  coal  is  carried  in  all  directions 
from  a  large  area  of  production  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.  The  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
rivers  are  important  coal  routes.  The  fruits  and 
garden  products  of  the  coast  and  the  dairy  and 

?Lrden  products  of  New  England  and  New 
ork  converge  upon  the  congested  manufeic- 
turing  ragions.  The  manufactures  and  imports 
of  the  East  and  the  imported  and  domestic 
fruits  of  the  South  flow  west  and  north  respec- 
tively into  the  receiving  and  distributing  cen- 
tres of  the  Middle  WesL  The  wool  of  the  west- 
em  and  middle  western  States  moves  toward 
the  textile  centres  of  the  East,  while  the  cattle 
of  the  range  States  converge  upon  the  com  6elds 
of  the  middle  Mississippi,  whence,  after  fatten- 
ing, they  move  to  the  slaughtering  and  packing 
centres,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha, 
Saint  Joseph,  Indianapolis,  and  Saint  Louis, 
From  these  distributing  points  the  slaughtering 
sad  packing  products  flow  toward  the  markets 
and  ports  of  the  East.  Of  the  cereals,  cora 
converges  tipon  Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  the 
cities  of  the  region  between  these  markets ;  while 


region  within  the  quadrant  defined  bj  Cleveland. 
Youngstown,  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling.  The 
lumber  of  the  South  is  carried  northward  and 
that  of  Maine  southward  by  coasting  vessels; 
while  there  is  a  lai^e  movement  by  rail  from 
the  interior.  The  lumber  of  the  North  Central 
States  finds  its  way  into  commerce  through  the 
lakes,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
Hudson,  as  well  as  by  through  railroad  connec- 
tion at  the  southern  lake  ports.  The  lumber 
and  grain  of  the  Pacific  States  move  toward  the 
porta  of  San  Francisco,  Willamette,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  Portland,  while  the  fruits  are  car- 
ried acrr^ns  the  mountains  and  plains  to  the 
markets  of  the  east  by  fast  transcontinenta] 
freight  trains. 

While  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  carried  chiefly  in  forei^  bottoms  (see 
preceding  section),  the  coastwise  trade,  from 
which  foreign  bottoms  are  excluded  by  the  Navi- 
gation  Laws  is  carried  in  shipping  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  The  increase  of  that  shipping 
in  total  tons  employed  has  been:  (i860)  3444.- 
867:  (1870)  3,638^7;  (1880)  a.637^;  (1890) 
3-409.435:  (ifloo)  4,286,516;  (1906)  5.67i/)44; 
(1910)  7,5g8,<j8£  Its  distribution  in  igioisindi- 
caCed  in  ihe  following  table  of  tons  employed : 
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wheat,  the  centre  of  the  production  of  which  is 
farther  to  the  north,  moves  chiefly  toward 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Superior,  and-  Chicago. 
Most  of  the  Sour  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern 
markets  and  ports  by  rail,  while  the  remainder 
and  practically  all  the  bulk  grain  move  as  far  as 
Buffalo  by  water.  The  ores  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region  are  carried  almost  entirely  by  water 
to  the  Lake  ports,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Qeveland, 
and  other  Erie  ports,  and,  by  an  additional  short 
rail  haul,  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 

PKBSIDENTS    J 


ThoaSr^'ei^o,  of  Va. 
Tbom»ijeff»r«on,  of  Va. 

tiM  utliM^;  of  vlti 
Bino  Monroe,  of  Va. 
taa  MootM,  of  Va. 
Dhn  Quincy  Adams,  of  Mai 
Andrew  Tacl«on,  of  Ttiin. 
Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tenn. 
Martin  Vin  Buren,  of  N.  V. 
I  William  Henry  Uarriaon,  ef  O 
John  T.ler,  of  V». 
Uma  k.  i-olV,  of  Tenn. 
IZicbiry  Taylor,  of  La. 
Uillard  FilfniOTe,  of  N.  Y. 


Rulberfard  B.  Have*,  of  Ohio. 
R  James  A.  Gari^ld.  of  Oh>a 
CbeMer  A.  Anhur.  of  N.  Y. 
■Died  April  an,   1811  f^.K 


See  also  CouuEaat;  CoumaaAL  Okqaki- 
lATioNS.  Hablow  S.  PasoK, 

Proftsfor  of  History,  Darlntotith  CotUgt. 

60.  tlnited  States  —  Presidents  end  Vice- 
Presidents.  From  30  April  17S9  to  30  April 
1904  there  have  been  34  presidents  and  29  vice- 
presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  names  of 
these  executive  ofRcers  with  the  names  of  the 
States  from  which  they  were  elected  together 
with  their  tenure  of  ofhce  follows: 

]    VICe-PBESIDEtnS. 


o  M«<A  J,  >79J, 
o  March  j,  1797. 
e  March  3,  i&Di. 


•  George  Clinton,  of  N.  Y. 


John  C  Calhoun,  0^  S.  C. 
tjobn  C  CaltiouB,  of  S.  C 
Hartin  Van  Buren,  of  N.  Y. 


Ge<n'Ke  H.  Dallaj,  of  Pa. 
Millard  Fillmore,  of  N.  Y. 

f  William   R.    King,  of  Ala. 


fcSi'J: 


Died  Jnlr  t,  i8so. 


11   tS,   i8«. 

a  IS-  isis. 


1857,  to  March  3,  iSh. 

Ml.  to  March  s.  iS6s. 

),  to  April  IS,  i8«j. 

;,  to  B^rch  J,  1869. 

),  to  March  3,  iSrj. 

i'.  10  Uxnb  l'.  Isfi! 
I,  u>  Sept.  ig,  iSSi. 
I,  to  Hat^h  s.  1885- 
Dled  Not.  H,  iStj. 
«ed  Sepb  i«.  iHi. 
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GrQ»er  aevelgnd,  of  N,  Y. 
Beajumn  Hariuon,  of  Ind. 
Grover  ClevtUnd,  o(  N,  Y. 
William  UcKm]c>,  oi  Objo. 
flWillUm  McKlnley,  of  Obio. 


Iricki,  of  Ind. 


II  Died  Hov,  >5,  iSSj.  1 1  OM  Nov.  it,  tSf 9.         11  Died  Sapt.  I4i  I90i> 


Election  of  PreHdenl  and  Vice-Pretident. — 
Under  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  each  State  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  the  Slate  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress; but  no  Senator  or  ReprescntatlTe,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

(Article  XII.  of  imendmcnti,  procluised  li  Sept. 
1804-)  The  Electors  ■ball  ineel  in  tbeir  reipecUve 
■Ulc*.  and  TOli  by  ballot  for  PrtsLdtni  and  Vice-Preii- 


diatind  tnllou  tl 


directed  to  the  Prtsi 
of  the  Senate  sball, 


'Oled  for  'as  l^esidcDt,  and  bi 
1  voted  for  as  Vice-Pteiident, 
inct  lists  of  all  persona  voted 
all  persona  Yotcd  for  as  Vice- 


□f  the  Senate;- 


n  the  I 


,  open  all  the  certificaiea 
I  siuiii  men  ue  countedj— Tbe  person  hav 
leat  number  of  volea  for   Preudeat.   (ball 

umber   of   Eleclora   appointed;    and    if   no 

voted  ™   u  ^eaid™t''th?HoiIISf  StRea- 
ihall    choose ,  immediately,^  by    ballot,    the 

a  by  Slatea/  the  rcpteieolalion  from  each 
one    vote;    a    quorum    for    thia    purpose 

of  a  member  or  membeis  from  two-Ihirda 

of   the  State),  and   a   majority   of  all   the   Stales  ahall 
And^it  the  House  of  Rf 


rigtit   of    choice 


Tbe  penon    having   the   greateac    number    of    votei 
VKc-Preaident,    ahall    be    the    Vice-President,    if    i 


[orily  of  the  whole  number  of  elector* 

{best  nnrabera  an  the  list^'  tbe  'Senate 

ViecPreaideTil ;    a    qnorum    for     the 

»i.l  of   cwo^hir^  of  the  whole  num- 

majorily  of  the  whole  number 

illy   indigible   t.     '     '"■-      "  ■    ~      ^■'™     ■    ■' 

Sutes. 

The  first  four  elections  were  held  under  the 
3d  Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  made  no 
provision  for  the  separation  of  the  President 
from  the  Vice-President  in  the  voting.  In  the 
fourth  election,  it  was  found  that  Jefferson  and 
Burr  had  each  received  a  majority  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  the  resisting 
contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives  demon- 
strated the  need  of  the  izth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Presidtntial  Successiott. — The  Act  of  I  March 
17^,  provided  that  in  case  of  the  reitioval,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore,  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  time  being 
shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  be 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  This 
arrangement  continued  in  force  until  ig  Jan, 
1886,  when  an  act  was  approved  which  provided 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Preri- 
dent,  in  ease  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Proai- 
dcnt,  by  the  following  officers  in  order,  namely: 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Trea*. 
ury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney-General,  Port- 
mas  ter-Gcncral,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 


Electorai,  Votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pbesii«mt  or  the  United  States  of  Akeeica 
ELZcnoN  Fat  Tax  fikst  ran,  coMUEHaNc  4  mabch  1789,  and  teruinating  3  march  1793. 
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UNITED  STATES  — PRSSIDIMTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

■LECnOH  FOB  THE  5EC0KD  TERM,  COUMEKaNG  4  MARCH  1793  AND  IIRMINATINO  3  UABCH  179?. 
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naCTlDW  TOK  THE  FIFTH  TEBlf,  COMKBHOMa  4  MARCH  1805  AKD  T 
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UNITED  8TATB8— PKESIDENTS  AND  VICS-PRE8U>BNT8 

ELECTION  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  TEBH  —  Continued. 
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kLECnON  FOB  THE  ISNTH  TERM,  COUUEHaNG  4  MABCB    1835  AND  TERUINATING  3  UAKCH    iSzg. 
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ntCTtOK  rOK  THB  TWD^TH  TERU,  COUUEMaMO  4  MAKCH    1833  AITD  TEUlINATIKa  3    MABCH   1837. 
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VaCnOB    KB   TBI  VOOXnXKTB    niK,   COUIIIKCIMO  4  UAKCH   184I  AMD  XKRtUMATIHO 
3  MABCS  t845. 
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NeccHarr  to  cleel,  139. 

The  pOTular  vote  for  the  respective  prcaJdcn- 
tial  candidates  in  the  national  election  of  IQ08 
was  distributed  as  follows;  William  H.  Taft 
(Rep.)  7.678,908;  William  J.  Bryan  (Dem-) 
6,400,104;  Eugene  V.  Debs  (See.)  420,750;  Eu- 
gene W.  Chafin  (Pro.)  2533+0;  Thomas  L.  His- 
gen  (Ind.)  82,872;  Thomas  E.  Watson  (Peo.) 
29,100;   and   August   Gilhaus    (Sot   L.)    13.823. 

In  this  election  the  46  states  voted  as  fol- 
lows; For  Taft  (Rep.),  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas. Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne^ot^ 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  ' 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  for  Bryan  (Dem.) 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Coloradt^  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Soutli  CZaro- 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia.  The  vote 
of  Maryland  was  divided,  giving  2  electors  tft 
Republican  and  6  to  Democratic  candidates. 

See  also  United  States  —  Cabthct  Oftickiis, 
Senate  Pbesibents  and  PRisapAL  Fokzicm 
Ministers  of  ;  United  States  —  Phbsmentiai. 
AND  Vice- Presidential  Candidates. 

Robext  Brent  Mosheh, 
Chief  of  tkt  Bureau  of  Appointments,  Depart- 
ment of  Slate. 

United  States — Cabinet  Officers,  Senate 
Presidents  and  Principal  Foreign  Hiniaters  of 

M.t^^       T^    J.I.-    f-11.^ :«...    ^^.^^^    ..^11    1...    f».,»j    » 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  ell  cabinet  officers.  Secretaries  of 
State,  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries  of 
War,  Attorneys  (jeneral.  Postmasters  General, 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  United  States  Minis- 
ters Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Char  git 
i^affaires  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia. 


Tphn  Lwiadpn.  ot  N.  H. 
Tiichard    Heiir»    L«.    dI 


i>f    Spa 


John  LanKd™,  of  N.  H. 
Ralph  I»rd,  of  S.  C. 
Henry  TBKwdl.  of  Va. 
Sam'!.  Livtrmore  of  N.H 
WiHiam  BinKtaarn.  of  Pa. 
Wm,  Bradford,  of  R.  I. 
Innih  Read,   of  S.   C. 

Scdcwiok,  ofMau. 


.  Muhlmbers, 
han  TruBlnll. 
.    MuhlenberK. 


Uwrei 


Sam'l  LWenrore.  of  N.H. 
Uriah  Tracy,  of  Conn, 
John  E.  Howard,  of  Ud. 
Jas.  Hillhou«.  of  Conn. 
Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Ga. 
Slenhen    R.    Bradley,    of 


Samuel  Smidi.  of  Md. 
fSamnel.  Smith,  of  Md. 
t  SierhRi    R.    Bridler,    of 


Jonathan      Dayton,     of 

N.  J. 
Jonathan      Dayton,      of 

N.  J. 
Geonjc    Dent,    of    Ud.. 

Theodore    SedKWiclt.    of 
MaM. 

Naih'l    Uacoa.  of  N,  C. 

NathT    M«eon,  of  N.  C 

Naih'i    Macon,  of  N.  C. 
Joseph  B.    Vamum.  of 


>y  Google 
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I  Joseph     B.    Virnum,    of  Henrr    CUy,  of   Ky.          5jd      Ch».    F.   Mgoderaon,   ■  ' 

(      Mass.  LuiidoD      Cheve*.      of                   v>.ii 

in  Gaillsrd.  of  S,  C.  S.    C 

in  GaiHard.  of  S.  C.  Henry    Qay,   of   Ky. 


H«.rT    a.j.  of   Kt.  ^  |"'^J^  c.^-     ''™™-     '^   '^  ^-  '^''  "*  *^ 


1  ?*?.y  J^'*/'  "*  Ky.  ,  J4th  Wm.  P.  Pryo,  of  Mail 
I  J.  W:  Tmylir,  of  N.  Y.  Hth  Wm.  P.  Frje.  of  Mai. 
Phihp    P.    Barboiu,    of     s6th    Wm.  P.   Prye,  of   Mail 


D.  B.  HendenoB.  c 


lian;i.  Macon 

fd  S'm'lh!'' 
1*1  Smilh,  u 
^ton  W.  Tail 


ohn  S<i!'»r4'  "i  §■  C-         P?'"''  .9W'-°*  ^'      .     Isth    Wm!  R  F^^  of  mJS=!     iSi.''g"  CbiS^m"'  rf  lu; 
phn  Gaillard.  of  S._C.__      lohn  ^W.     T«ylor,     of     ftjd      Wm.  P.  Fry*,  of  Maine.    Cbunp   dtak,  oi   Mo, 

CHlir  JOflteU  OF  TBI  UaiTID  tTATn, 

John  Jay,  of  New  York Soil.  *6,  i7«* 

John  RutledEC,  of  South  Caroliu JiHy       i.  \79i 

[     .Va.        __  '-  Oliver    Elliwortb.    of    Conneelieul M«r.      *.  iJB* 

(  Lillleton  W.  Taiewell.  of     .„. ~, ,     John  Marshall,  of.  VirgioU Jan.     Jl,  1801 

{      Vi.  Andrew    Stevenson,    o(     Soger  B.   Tmey.  o£  Maryland Mar.    is.  i8i9 

(Hu>hL.W5|te.ofTenn.         V«.  Safmon  P.  Chilj.  of  OhiJ^... ........  B^      I    llii 

iHuRh  L.  Wlnte,  of  Tenn.  f  Andrew    Steveaioa,    of     Morrison  R.  Waiti,  of  Ohio Jan.     ai.  t8?4 
„       „  .    ,               ,  ,            ,*»■„.,       ,                      Melville  W.  FuUet.  of  UUaok July     to,  iSM 
Geo.  Poindnrter.  of  Mis«.J  John    Bell,   of  Tenn.         Edwani  D.  While,  of  Louisiana .TT 19x1 
t  Henry  Hubbard,  of  K 
John  Tyler,  of  V..                   H..   pro    Wm,                                                   

I  Wm.  R.  KinK,  of  Ala.  '"Jas,  K.  Polk,  of  Tenn. 
I  Wm.  R.  KinK.  of  Ala.  las.  K.  Polk,  of  Tenn. 
I    Wm.  R.  Kind,  of  Al».        H,    M.    T.    Hunter,    of 


(Samuel    L,  Southard,    .  ______  _ 

Wifii..'''p  w „<    J""""  ^Vhite,  of  Kj.  "  od  "m**™  "...'.  .'..7.'."..'.', ."..;. .'.'Aut.    M,  179S 

iA    <-  Manrnm.    of  ■'  Ttmothy  Picketing    of  PennayWsnii 'Dec.    lo,  ir»S 

"•  *-■  I  Inhn  W    Ini—    ^1  V.       Chaa.  Lee  {Attorney  General),  od  mttniHUay    IJ,  1800 

'iriie   P 
N.  C. 


(  John  W    InnH    n*  V.  Cl**-  ^*  {Attorney  General),  od  mttrsKUay  I  J,  1800 

J    TnS    w''h»^t   nVr,.,!          "TJ.  "p™  *0i:  i^*" Jan.  JI,  iSsi 

on.    of    Jno.  W.  Davia.  of  Ind.  John  Marshall  (Chief  JusUce,  aJ  inw™.  Feb.  4,1801 

"-'--    ".    Wiothrop,    of  iri^'^"^"   '*"''™*1'  Go'«'»l).  '^  •»■  ^^ 

n„rt     n»    c  James  M'ad'iiin."Df"virgiaia!!;!"""."  m";  fl  JsoI 

?"»/                   Robert  Srailh,  of  MitylJBid Mar,  8,1809 


David    R.    Atcbiaon, 

j  Dnld    R.     Atchison, 

JWoi.'^R.  Kin«.  of  Ata. 
JDarid''R.^T,cH,on!'of    Lini   Boyd,  of  Ky. 


Howeir  Cobb,  of  Ga.      J;™"  S""™'  ?J; '^ -"iiri'-Wf  w-;r '^.i  *""*' 

Robt    C.   Wiothrop,  of     J»n|JJ^Mon"«    (Secretary  of   War),   id  ^^^ 

JameTMonroe,' of' Vi'rBini*.' ,'.'.' .■.'.■.■.'.'.■.'.■  Feb.  jB,'  Isil 
John  Graham  (Chief  dierk),  a<f  interim.  Msr.  4.  >S>: 
Jotan  Quincy  A.lami.  of  Msauchusetti. .  Har.  j,  iSi; 
Bithata  Rush  (Atlomey  General),  ad  in- 


1   B<^  of  Ky.  ■Din'ierBlrni'cChief  ClVrkV.V''""""  ■■ 


Jesse  D.   Briehl    of  ind                                                     Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky Mar.  J.  1 

1  Jeue  D.    Bnglii    of  iSi  >                                              I-  *■  Hamllon,  of  New  York,  od  inltrim.  Mar.  4.  1 

SrttSChai  E    Stuar"    of  Mich     Nathaniel  P.  Baota,  of     Wrtin  Van  Buren,  of  Newport Mar.  i.  i 

^    ( Jai.   M.   Mason    of   V.  '        ""»■                                  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana May  14.  > 

jas:   R:   MamU'  of   v\.                                                     Lo""  McLane,  of  Ilelawsre May  ss.  1 

3S(h    Thou  J.  Rusk,  of  Te«t  Jaa.    L.    Orr,   of  S.    C     i""","  Forsyth,  of  Geonri». ...............  June  n.  ' 

I  Benr.  Fitzpatrick   of  Ali  i-  *-  Manin   (Chief  Clerk),  mi  iHMrtm..  Mar.  4,  1 

I  Beni.  Fiiioairick   n(  Alu _       .  Daniel  Webster,  of  Masucbutetts. 

*ilhj^»i  a^nlS^of  Ind.  ^ft""y   P^iiiBton,  of     Hugb^S^  LegarJ  (Attorney  General),  orf 

jTlh    S^Smon  F^:  Sf  Vt  GalJsh.'A.    Grow,   of    w)Tii'^"sV'Dci^' (Chii.f''cieiity,'W 


if^  Masucbutett 

K»T     9.  t<4J 


luyler      Colfax,      of     A**'  P-  Upi*ur  (Secreury  of  «i«  Navy) 

.  „  .,  Abel  P.'"p«bir,'Vf  Viniiii'ii.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.".' Jul' 

>i±uvler      Colfax,      of     John     Nelson     (Attorney     Goieral].       ' 


(  Lafaveite    s'    Foatcr    'nt    ^  .      .  -  ..  Abel  P.  Upahur.  of  Virginia July    a 

•llh  !       I^n  roster,    01     s,,)„„)„       r„l(„        n4  t.l._      v.i:._      fa.. ."      n. n       -J 

(  Benj.   F.  Wade,  of  Ohio. 

)  Schuyler      Colfax,      of  John  C  Calhoun,  of  SoaU  (^tfOHna . 

lolb    Benj.  F.  Wsde,  of  Ohio.  T   Ini  James  Budanan,  of  Pennijlvama.. 

^Th«dore^.   Pomeroy,  fe«i„gayton.^ofJ>el.-"- 


( Matthew 


)  Schuyler      Colfax,      of     John  C  Calhoun,  of  Soalli  CtfaHna Mar.  6,184 

{      ind.                                    James  Budunao,  of  Pennijlvaiua Mar,  i,  il* 

[Theodore  M.   Pomeroy.     !?''«  "•..Of)**''.  <>fp=l»"«— ""■  7'  'J* 

I     of  N.  Y.                            Dantel  Webster,  of  Hassaehtiaetn July  »,  185 

i    Jaa.  G.   Blaine,  of  Ue.      Charles  M.  Conrad  (Secretary  of  War), 

ad  inltrim    Oct  ts,  i8j 

of    Jaa.  G.   Blaine,   at  Me.     Edward  Everett,  of  Haaaaclnisetti Nov.  t,  iSj 

William    Hunter    (Chief   Clerk),    ad    in- 


.,          of   Wis.                            ■             „    „ William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York Mar.  7,  iSsj 

iS^lHenry    B,    Anthony      of    Jaa.  &  BlaiBB,  of  Me.     Uw  is  Cass,  of  Michigan Mar.  6,  iSsy 

I      R.    I.  Comnis^ned 

(Michael     C.     Kerr,     of  William    Hunter    (Oief    Qerk),   od   «- 

lith    Thos.  W.  Ferry,  of  Mich,  i      Ind,                                         (mm    Dec  15.  > 860 

(Sam'l  J.  Randall.of  Pa,     Jeremiah  S.  Bink,  of  Pcnnaylvanii Dee.  ly.  i860 

15th    Thos.  W.  Ferry,  of  Mich.     Sam'l  J.  Randall,  of  Pa.     WilHam  H.  Seward,  of  New  York Mar.  5.  1861 

46th    Allen  G.  Thurman.  of  O.     Sam'l  J.  Randall,  of  Pa.      Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Iltmoi. Mar.  j,  186? 

tath     David     Davis,    of     111.        J.    Warren    Keijer.    of     Hamilton    t'iih,  of  New   York Uar.  11,  lS«( 

*'                                                         -^  Ohio.                                   William  M.  Evans,  of  .Mew  York Mar.  11.  i8;y 

4tth    Geo.  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vt,    Jno.  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ky.  James  fi.  Blaiod.  of  Maine. ............  Mar.  s,  iBjt 

— Kl'ohn   Sherman,  of  Ohio       ,._    _,.,.,      .,  t.  Zred'k.  T.  Frelinfthnywn.  of  New  Jtrsey.Dee.  11,  i8St 
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fta.t>  G.   BUiDF,  of  Maine Mar. 
illiim^  F.    WlurloQ    (Aisuunl    Secre- 

ioh"*w,  FoswV.'of'indiiiU"".'!:;;"  juM  > 

William    F.    Wharton    (.UiisUnl    Secre- 

larj-)-     F«b.     I 

Waher  Q.  Creabam,  of  Iliinoii Mar. 

Edwin   F.  Ubl   (AssisUmC  SeGCCUrrj*    .May    i 
Alvey  A.  Adte  (Second  Assiitanl  Secre- 

Uryy     May     j 

Edwin  F.  Uhl  (As^nant  SecrcUry}*   . .  June 

Richard   OLney,   of   Uaauchiuetca June 

John   Sherman,   of  Ohio Mar. 

Williun   R.   Day,    of   Ohio April  x 

Alvey  A.  Adei    (Second  Assist.    Sec,),.  Sept    i 
John   Hay,  of  the  DLatrict  of  Columbia.  Sept.   i 

Elihu   Root,  of  New  York July     1 

Robert  Bacon,  of  New  York Jan,     a 

Philander  C.  Knox,   of  Penaaylvania. ..  Mar. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. . . .  Sepl.  ( 
Oliver  Woleotl,  Jr.,   of  Connecticut ....  Feb. 

Samuel    Dexter,    of   Missacholetts tan. 

Albert    Gallatin,    of    Penniyl»«nia May     t. 

William     Jaua      ISecreur)'     of      lbs 

Navy)'     April  i 

George   W.   Campbell,  of  Tennessee Feb.       i 

Alexander   I.   Dallai,  of  PHin>rlv«Di*..  Oct.       I 

William    H.   Crawford,    of   Georgia Oct.     a. 

Samuel    L.    Southard    (Secretary   of   the 

Navy)*     IJIar. 

Samuel   D.   lo'gham,   of   Pennaylva'n'ia ! ! !  Mar!      i 

Atbuty   Dickins    {Chief  Clerk}* June    a: 

Louis   McLane,  oE   Delaware Aug.      1 

WilUam  J.   Duane,   of   Pennsylvania May    *• 

Reecr  B.  Taney,  of   Marvland Sept.   a: 

McCliniock  Young  (Oiief  Oerkl*  .-..June  a; 
Levi  Woodbury,  of  Kew  Hampshire....  Tunc  x; 
McOiniock  Young    (Chief  aerk)*    ....ittt.      . 

Thomas  Ewinc.  o!  Ohio   Mac. 

McCUniock  Vha^g    (Chief  aerk)*    ....Sept.   i. 

Waller  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania Sept.    i; 

McClinlock  Young   (Chief  Clerk)*    ....Mar. 

Sbn  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York Mar. 
cCliniock   Young    (Chief  Clerk)*    May      . 

George  M.   Bibb,  of   Kentucky June    i; 

Robert  J.   Walker,   of    MissisBippi Mar.      ( 

McClintocfc  Young  (Chief  Clerk)*  ....Mar.  i 
William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mar.  I 
Thomas  Corwin.  of  Ohio July     a, 

Kaes  Guthrie,   of  Kentucky Mnr. 
weU  Cobb,   of  Georgia Mar.      i 

Isaac     Toucey     (Secretary     of     the 
Navy)'    Dec.    li 

Philip   F.  Thomas,    of   Maryland Dec.     i: 

John  A.  Dii,  of  New   Yorfc Jan.     i 

Salmon   P.   Chase,  of   Ohio Mar. 

George     Harrington     (Assistant     Secte- 
lary)*      July 

William   P.    FcBsendeti,   of   Maine July 

George    Harrington     (Assistant     Secre- 
tary)*      Mar.      , 

Hugh   McCuUoch,   of  Indiana ,...Mar. 

John    F.    Hartley    (Assistant    Seetc- 

lary)*     Mar. 

George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts..  Mar.    i 

William  A.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts  Mar.    i; 

Benjamin  H.   Bristow,  of  KenlnclQi. .. .  June 

Charles  F.  Conant  (Auiitant  Sccre- 

Lot'&.  MoVrilil'of" Main*. ".'.'.■.■.'■,■.■.'.■.■.■  June  a 
Tjbn   Sherman,  of  Ohio Mar. 

Henry    F.    French    (As^itant    Secre- 
tary)'     Mar. 

William   WIndom,    of   Hinneeota Mar. 

Charles  T.   Folger,  of  New  York Oct     a 

Charles  £.  Coon     (Asalatant    Secre- 
tary)*      Sept. 

Henry  F.   French    (AHlsUnl  Secre- 
tary)'      -■ Sept. 

Cbarlcs    E.    Coon    (Assistant   Scere- 

Walter  <>.'Gresham.  of  Indiana....'...'.  Sept!   i 

!lugh    McCulloch,    of    Indiana Oct.     > 

Henry  F.   French   (Assistant   Secre- 
tary)*      Oct.     3 

Daniel  Manning,  of  New  Yorii Mar. 

Charles  S.    FaircUId.  of  New  York....  April 

William    Windom.   of    MtnnesoH Mar. 

' -md  iKltrim. 


Allured   B.    Nettleti 

Charfiri  Foaier.'oVohio.'.',', 
lobn  0.  Carlisle,  of  Kentai 
Lyman  J.  tiagf.  of  Illinois. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw.,  of  Iowa.. 
tkorge  B.  Cortdyou,  of  Ni 
Ftsnlclin  MK:Veach..of  Illi 


Feb.  aa.  . 

Mar.  i,  ] 

Mar.  s.  1 

^.'.'.'.'htfr.  J;  1 


Timothy  Pickering,   of  Penosylvanii 

lames  McHenry,   of  Maryland 

SamDcl  Dexter,  of  Massacbuaetci. . . 
Benjamin  StoddeTt  (Secieury  of 
_Nav*-- 


1  Dexter  (Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury)*           Ti 

.ieory  Dearborn,  of  Massacbusetti U 

John  Smith   (Chief  Clerk)*    Fi 

William   Eustis,   of   Massachusetts M 

■ 1  Monroe  (Secretary  of  Slate)*    . .  Ji 

Armstrong,   of  ^Ne^.  York Ji 

1  Monrtw  (Secretary  of  SUte)'   . .  A 

I  Monroe,  of  Virginia S< 

1  Monroe  (Secretary  of  State)*    ..  M 
Oder   J.    Dallas    (Secretary   of   the 

WnS!^?I.  CriwfoVd','  o'f ■  Cmr'rit '.'.'.'.'.  A 

(Jeorge  Graham    (Chief  Clcrk)-'^ 0 

John  C.   Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. . .  O 

lames   Barbonr.    of   Virginia M 

Bsmuel   L.    Southard    (Secretary   of   the 

Navy)'     M 

Peter  B.  Porter,  of  New  York W 

John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee 

Philip  G.   RanSolph    (Chief  Cleili) 
_oger  __.      "n|yjjj_.     o™ey      encra 


;::iis!; 


™fta"rri: 


t    Affaii 


(Con 


r    (Attorney   Gener. 
*  -Souih  Carolina. , 


Reverdy  Johnson-  (Attorney   (itneral)'.  Miir. 

(Jeorie  W.   Crawford,  of  Georgia ifir. 

Samuel  J.   Anderwn    (Chief  Crerk)*    ..July     . 


Winlield    Scott    (Major 


:.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana A 

Davis,  'Of  Mississippi U 

wpcr  (Adjutant  General  U.  S. 


Ii  Holt    (P6simisier  General)* 

.       .  Ii   Holt,  of.  Kentucky 

Siawn  . Cameron,  ,of  Penpsylvania.. . 


lohn    M.    SehD6eld 

Shn  A.  Rawlins,  of  Illinois... 
llliam  T.  Shermsn,  of  -  Ohio. 
William  W.  Bclkngp,  of  Iowa 
George   M.    Robeson    (Secrelar 

Alphonso  Tafi,"of"6'hio.'!    '" 


T.   LIni 


Redfield    Proi.     .    . 

Lewis  A.  Grant    (Anislant  Secretary)*, 

Stephen   B.  Bkins.  of  West  Virnnia... 

Daniel   S.  Lamont.  of  New   York 

Riis'cll    A.    Alger,   at    Michigan 

Elihu  Root,  of  New  "-  ' 


Vfllian 
Luke    I 


f   Ohio. 


Vila?. 
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Ednrand  Bindelpb,  of  Virsinia Sept.  i 

WlUiam   Bradfard,   of    Pennsylvania Ian.     i 

Charles    Lee,    of    VLtgLnia bee.     i 

Levi    Lincoln,    of    Masuchuselti Mar. 

John    Brec  ken  ridge,    of    Kenlncky Aug. 

CxiBT  A.   Rodiie;.   of   Penniy]i>aiiiii Jan.     i 

William   Pinkney.   of    Maiyland h^.     i 

Kicbard    Kush,    of    PennsTlrania Feb.     i 

WiUiam    Wirt,    of    Virginia No*,     i 

John    M.    Dei-ricn,    of   Geonpa Mai, 

Roger    B.    Taney,    of   Maryfand July     j 

Benjamin  F.  Buller,  of  New  York Nov.    i 

Felix    Gnindy,    of    Tennessee July 

Henry  D.   GUpin.   of   PennsyUaaia Jan.     i 

John  J.   Critlenden,  of   Kentucky Mar. 

Hugh  S.  Legare.  of  South  Carolina....  Sept.    i 

John    NeiBon,   of   Maryland July 

John   Y.   Mason,    of   Virginia Mar. 

Nathan   Clifford,    of    Mame Oct,      i 

Isaac   Toucey,    of    Connecticut June    a 

Reverdy   Johnson,    of    Maryland Mar, 

John  j;  Crillenden,    of   Kentucky July     i 

&1eb    tushing,    of    Massachusett. Mar. 

Jeremiah  S.   Blact.  of  Penntylvania Mar. 

Edwin   M.   Stanton,   of   Femiiylvaiiia . . .  Dec,     i 

Edward    Baiei,    of    Missouri Mar. 

Jame.  Speed,   of  Kentucky Dec. 

J.    Hubley    Asblon    (Ateislant   Attorpcy 

General,    Acting    -.-July     i 

Henry   Stanbcry.   of    Ohio July     a 

Orvilfe  IL   Browning   (Secretary  of   the 

Interior),    Acting Mar.    i 

William  M.  Evarii,  of  Kew  York July     i 

'Geiferafi,    ActiirB    .  ."f "." "' Mar. 

Ebeneier  R,   Iloat,  of   Maasachaaetti. . .  Har. 

Aniai  T.   AJwmian.   of   Georgia June    ■ 

George   H.   Williams,   of   Oregon Dec.     t 

Edward*   Pierrepont.   of    New    York....  April  i 

AlEdionso  Taft,  of   Ohio May     i 

Charlei   Devcns,    of   MauacbusetU Mar.    i 

Wayne  MacVeagfa,  of  Pennsylvania.. ..  Har. 
Samuel   F.  Philfipt   (Solicitor  General)'  Not.    i 
Benjamin  H.   Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania  Dec     i 
Augusttu  H.   Garland,  of   Arkanaaa....  Mar. 
Wmiam  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana.....  Mar. 

Richard    Olney,    of    Massachtisetti Mar. 

'id«n  Harmon,  of  Ohio June 

.seph  McRenna.  of  CaUfomia Mar. 

.hn  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey Jan.     a 

\a   K,    Richards    (Solicitor  (^eoeraD*.  Jan.     i 

bn   K.   Richards' April 

ilander  C.   Knox,  of  PennaylvanU...  April 
,,illiani   H.   Moody,   of   Manachusetts. .  July 
Charles  J.   Bonaparle.   of  Maryland.. ..  Dee.     i 
George  W.  Wickersfaain,  of  New  York..  Mar. 

Samuel   Owood.  of   Masuchuselts Sept.    J 

Timothy    Picketing,    of    Pennsylvania. ..  Aug.    i 

Siseph    Habersham,    of   Georgia Feb.     1 
ideon   Granger,    of   Connecticul Nov.    i 

Return  J.   M?igs,   of  Ohio Mar.    i 

6 ha  McLean,  of  Ohio Jane    a 
titiam  T.    Harry,   of   Kentucky Mar. 

Amo*  Kendall,  of  Kentucky May 

John  M,  Nilra,  of  Connection May     i 

Selah  R.  Hobble    (Firat  Aa^atant  PoaE. 

master  General)"    Mar, 

Francis   Granger,    of    New    York Mar. 

Charles  A.  WickliHe.  of  Kentucky Sept.    i 

Selah  R.  Hobble    (Pint  Assistant  Post- 

master   General)*     Sept.   i 

SeUh   H-^Tobbie    CF^m"A^t^nt  PMt- 

master   (}eneral)*    Mar. 

Jacob   Collamer,    of    Vermont Mar. 

Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York July     > 

Samuel   D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut ...  Aug.    s 

James  Campbell,   of  Pennsylvania Mar. 

Aaron   V,    Brown,   of  Tennessee Mar, 

Horaiio  King   (First   Assistant  Postmas- 
ter General)'    Mar. 

Toseph  Holt,   of  Kentucky Mar,     i 

Horaiio  King  (Firm  Assistant  Postmas- 

tcr    Genetll)*     Tan, 

Horatio   King,   of   Maine Feb.     . 

Montjtomery  Blair,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia      Mar, 

WillUm  Dennilon,  of  Ohio SepL   ; 

Alexander  W.    Randall    (First  Assistant 

Poeimaster   General)'    July     i 

Alexander   W,    Randall,  of  Wbeontin, .  July     : 
St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner  (First  Aasistant 
Postmaster    (;eneral)'    Mar. 


\.  J.  Creswell.  of  Maryland. 
W.  Marsball,  of  Virginia. , ,  , 
"    Jewell,   of^Conne    " 


James  N.  Tyner.   of   Indiana. 
David  M.  Key.  of  Tennessee. 
Horace   .Maynard,   of   Tennessee,.. 
Thomas  L,  James,  of  New  York.. 
Timothy   O.    Hove,  of   Wisconsin. 
Frank  Hatlon  |Firsl  Asiistani  Pot 

Walter   Q.    Greshami'of'indiiiii'.'. 
Frank  Hilton   (Pirsl  Assistant  Po! 

ler     General)-      

Frank   Hilton,    of    Iowa 


L,  of  West  Virginia,.  H 

.f   Maryland M 

lith.  of^  Pennsylvania,  fi 


Robert  J.  Wynne,  of  District  of  C 

George  B.  Ijrtelvou,  of  New  Y-._ 

George  Von  L.  Meyer,  of  Masuehusetls  ■ 
Frank  H,  Hitebeock,  of  "  •  • 


Benjamin    Sloddert,   oj    Maryland 

Henry   Dearborn    (Sec'y   War)' 

(general  Samuel  Smith   (member  of  Ci 

CSS)    in  charge  for  Dearboi      ' 
rl    Smith,    of    Maryland,.. 

Paul   Hamilton,  of   South  CaroL 

Charles  W.   Goldsborwugh  (Chief  Clerk)* 
Charles  W.   Goldsborough  (Chief  Oerk)- 

William  Jones,   of  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin    Homans  (Chief  Clerli)'    

Benjamin   W.   Crowninshield,   of  Uassa 


::tt. 


I  of  War)*,  I3ct. 


Char 


Hodgers    ((Commodore,  U.'sVn.)* 
I  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.. 


John   Boyle  ichief  Clerk)-    

Levi   Woodbury,   of   New   Hampshire.. 

Mahton   Dickerion.   of   New  Jersey 

Tames  K.    Paulding,   of   New   York 

Tobn  D.  Simms   (Chief  Clerk)' 

George  E,   Badger,  of  North  (jirolina.. 

J(An  D,   Simma  (Chief  Oeik)'    

Abet   P.   UpBbnr,   of  Virginia 

David    Henibaw,   of    Massachuaem. .. . 

Thofiias  W.   Gflmer,   of   Virgitua 

Uwis  Warrington    (Captun,   U.  S.N.}'F 

John   Y.    Mason,    of   Virgini^B IK 

Gtatge    Bancroft,    of    Massachusetts ....  V 

John    V.    Mason,   of    Virginia S 

William    B.    Preston,    of    Virginia f 

William  A.  Graham,  of  Norib  Carolina.  J 
Lewis   Warrington    (Captain.    U.  S.  N,)'  J 

John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland 1 

Tame*  C.   Dobbin,  of   North  Carolina... \ 

Isaac   Toucey.    of  Connecticut &' 

Gideon    Welles,    of   Connecticut ti 

William    Faxon    (Assistant   Secretary)*.  ^ 

Adolph   E.    Borie,   of  Pennsylvania U 

(^orge  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey J 

Richard  W.    Thompson,    of   Indiana ....  Ii 
■■  ■       -  •"  jretarv  of  War)'tl 

r'V^'r^' / 


]t2'.  'I'. 

Mar.     s. 


Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  of  W 
William  H.  Hunt,  of 
William  E.  Chandler.  01 


4ew  Hampahlr 


»■ 


Charles  T.  Bonaparte,  of  Man 
Victor  H,  Mrtcalf.  of  Califori 
Truman  K.  Newberry,  of  Mict 
Gtorge  Von  L.  Meyer,  of  Masi 

of  Ohio. 


C,    Go<(dard'     July     : 

M,  T,  McKennan,  of  Pennsylvania  Ang.    ; 

.    C,    Goiidard'     -  -  A„.     • 

ider  H.  Ii,  Stuart,  of 
1  McClelland,  of  Mict 
Thompson,  of  Mi»iss 
s  Kelly  (Chief  Clerk)' 


Caleb  B.   Smith,   of  I 


, , .  Mar. 
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UNITED  STAISS  MINISTERS  TO  CERUANV. 


3hD  P.  Ushv.  □(  Indiu 


n  H.  Bnj«oiD«,  of  ilioDB 

m  T.  Otto  (AsMiEUnl  SBOistBry)* _.. 

D.  Cox  at  Ohio Mm. 


ColumbBs  Dcluo.  of  Ohio. 
Bcnuamio  R.  Cowen  (A»B 
Zttcibviih  Chandler,  of  Hi 
CvlSchun,of  Ui 


It  S«a™ryj'.Oct. 


Uenitt  L.  joMJyiTfAa 
Lucius  p.  C 


Stcntary)' 

Laaiw,  of  Uitaiaiippi.. 

iba,  of  Wiscoisii 


ssrettryj*. .  Jan,     i 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'&. 
, „_ Mar. 

John  M.  RantaldB  (Aasistwit  SccreMry)*..  .Sept. 
lavid  S.  Piancis,  of  Uiisouri 8ept. 

Condlua  N.  BUM,  of  New  Yorii H>r. 

Btfaao  A.  Hilchcock.ef  Mlnouri p*c.     i 

TuH  R.  Garfidd,  <^  Ohio W 

Richard  A,  6«llinecr,  oC  Wadimnon Hu. 

Walter  L.  Fiihar.  of  IlUuoii Uar. 


man  J.  Colmin.  of  Miuouri Feb. 

mioh  M.  Riidt,  of  WiKoncin Mar. 

UB  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebradu Mar. 


George  B.  Cortdyou,  of  Now  YoA Fob.  i6, 

Victor  H.  Metcalf.  of  California July  i. 

Oscar  a  Stiam,  of  New  York Dec.  17.  : 

Charlel  FTscel,  of  Missouri Mar,  s, 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
T.  Fi-ckncT.  S.  C  p„§SSS„,  Jan.  „.  .,^ 
Jcbn  Ur,   N.  T.  E^^^Tna,        Apr.     .,,  ,,„ 

R»f«.  Kl»,,  N.  Y.      p,„»;-»^         s 

Smei  Hanroe,   Va.  }  Ministera  I  i 

m.   Pinlmey,   Md.  I     Plenippteotiarj     j  J 
Tona.   Ruuell,  R.  L      Chargj  d'affaire* 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pa,  j  EnTOy«  EKtiaoidi-; 

!0.  Adami,  Maa.  ^narrand  Minuten  J  / 
X.    Bayard.    Del.  1     pfenipoltntiary     ) 
Q.  Adami.  UaM.  I 
X    Bayard,    Dd.  MinUitrs 

enty   Clay,  Ky.      >    Plenipotentiary 
.___     r.   _.,fi     if._i,|and  Eittaordmary 


J.  Q.  Adami.  MaM. 

Mintrtcr 

Jone 

1    l?»T 

H.  Whcsawm,  N.  Y, 

C^iTrj^^d^aff 
Envoyi  Eitr 

Jrdi 

Mar. 

3.  t»3» 

H.  Wheatoa,  N.  Y. 

Mar 

7,    1817 

r.'  a'   Wright,'l'ni 
N.    B.   Judd,    III. 

£ 

{?;-; 

i-;s? 

r,f 

'f  If s 

iC' 

■;•  iti 

do 

ir 

v'X. 
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?i 

«■»%.■■»  »*!■;: 
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.    Jrfer. 


,    Va. 


Alhcn  Gallatm,  Fa. 

J.  a 


f  ?  iisi 


iS.    tSl4 


i<,  iSis 


nary  and  Miniat 


Btehard    Rnafa,    Pk.  do 

Bsfna  ICim.  N.  ¥.  do 

Albert  Gallalin.  Pa,  do 

Tamea  Barbonr,  Va.  do 

Louia  HcLane,  Del  do 

M.  Van  Bur«n,M.Y.  do 

Aaron  Vail,  X.  Y.  Chargi  d'aSair. 

A.   Sternuon.  Vat  ^"^"^d" 
PleniiK. 

Edw.  ETcrett,  Maat.  d. 

Loull  McLane,  Md.  d< 

Geo.  Banerofl.  N.Y.  di 

A.  Uwrence,  MaM,  di 
J,  R.  InEerMll,  Pa.  d< 
W  Buehanan,  Pa.  di 
Jna   Applcion.   M«.  Charixi 

Envoy   1 

Geo.  H.  DaUaa,  Pa.  nar*  and 

C  F.  Adama,  Uaii.  °'^ 

R.    Tohnaon,    Md.  dl 

feC.  Motley,  Maaa.  di 

C  Schesck,  Ohio  d< 

E.  Pfcrrepont.  N.Y.  d< 

Inhn    WeJah,    Pa.  d> 

t.  R.  Lowttl,  Mu».  it 

Edw.  J.  Phelp.,  Vt.  di 

B.  T.   Lincoln,   IlL  di 


Oct.     — ,  li 


I,  iSiS 
I,  iSiS 


SepL    1 

Sept. 


Wn.  Short,  Va. 
a  Uorril,  N.  Y. 
Tamea  Monroe,  Vi 
C,  C.  FiDCkacy,S,C 
C  C.  PinEkMy,S.C^ 
loiin  Macakall.  Va. . 
EUl  Gerry,  Mais,  j 
O.  Ellsworth,  Conn.' 
W.     Vana     Hurray. 

Md. 
W.  H.  Davie,  N.  C.J 
R.     S.     liiingiton, 

N.  y. 

Jane*  Menroe.  Va.  I 

R,     R.     LIvingllon,  I 

N.  Y.  J 

J.  Armatroog,  N.  Y. 

JouL  RuaaeU,  R.  I. 

Joel    Bario*.   Conn. 

W.  IT.  Crawford,  Ga, 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.  I 
Tamci  Brown.  la.  ! 
Wm.  C,  Rive.,  Va. ' 
LcTott  Harris.  Fa. 

Ed.  LivingatDn.  La. 

Lewis   Caia.   Ohio 
ii'~     D    uSag,  Ala. 
us6    Pa- 


CiiarE^  d'affaires     April  a 
Henipotentiary 


Ui-aTJ^-f 
Minister.  \  ] 

nupotentiarT     (. 


Plenipotei 

Joint   Envoj 

.  traordiaaiy   and 

PJenipotentiarT 

Minister 
Flcmpotentiar7 

EoTOya  Extraonti- 

-nary  and  Miniatera 

Plenipoten  ttary 

PlealpotentiaTT 
CharHTd'a*-'-- 


!   I7»i 


r  Fab.     lyl  ,8,, 

aordl-^FST  ■,&;!:? 
i...ler»jDec.  Q,  .8,3 
lary  JApnl  [J.  ,819 
'airea  Mar  6,  183S 
nialer    May     j«,  igjj 


Wm 


C.   Riv. 


Sn.     i«,   il 
ar.    2j,   tl 


0.  1877 
1«,  iSSo 


Ino.  Y.  Mail 
C.  J.  Faulkner,  va. 
W.X.  Dayton.  N.T. 
Jno.  Bigefow.  N.  Y. 
Jno.  A.  Dii.  N,  Y. 
E.B.Waahbume.IlI, 
Edw.  F.  floyes.  O. 
L.  P,  Morton,  ».Y. 
R.  M.  McLane,  Md. 
White.  Reld,  N.  Y. 
T."j.    Coondge. 

Ju.   B.'  EoMii,  La. 


Oct. 

&. ; 


,844 

l»47 


.    F.  Bayard,  DCL    Extrwndinarr  and    Mar. 

Fleoipoleatury 
*n  Hay,  D.  of  C.  do  Mar. 


'8»3     Ja*.   B.   EoRla,   La.       ITenipotenfiat; 


Mm.     4.  igoy 
imz.chyGoOgIc 
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UKITED  STATES  UimSTERS  TO  SUSSIA. 


Commiisianed 


J.  0-> 


June 


1809 


B.  Middlel 


tihs  Randolpl 


1,  S.  C. 


Plenipotentiary 
Lavetl    Hurii,    Pa.      Charge  d'affurei     April     7,  1S14 
Albrn  Galliiio,  Pb.  )  Envoya  Extraordi-  > 

{.  A.    Bayard,   Del.  >  oary  and  MiDiateri  t  Apri)  SI,  1S13 
.  a  Adama,  Haaa.  J     PlenipoWntiary .  ) 

Wm.   Piolowy,  Md.    narVand  M^Silter    Mar.      7.  iSiS 

Plenipotentiary 
G.    W.    CampbeU,  ,  „ 

&£y  iS|  1830 

»>.    uucnanan,   i-a.  do  Jan.       4,  183a 

m.  WniiiBs,,Pa.  do  June  30,  1835 

J.  R.  Clay,  Pa.  Cbaig*  d'sffauea    June  39,  iSji 

Envoy    Eitraoidi-    ,, 
Geo.  U.  DalUi,  Pa.    nary  and  Uinimr    Uar,      7,  i»iT 

Plenipotea[iai7 
C.    C.    Cambreleng,  ,  ,,  . 

~    1.,^.  Todd^Ky.  do  Aug.  »g,  i|4i 

W  ,5;  .848 
Uay      >,  1850 


"  The  Great  Seal  ahoutd  on  one  ride  bave  the  amu 
of  tbe  United  SuIcb  of  America,  wbich  arms  ihould 
be  ai  follom:  Tbe  abield  ha>  six  qoanera.  parti,  one 
coupt,  two.  Tbe  liiBl  or,  an  enamelled  roge,  gule*,  inr 
argent,  for  England:  the  second  argenl,  a  tbiitle  proper 
for  Scotland;  the  itird  verl,  a  barp.  for  Ireland;  tb* 
fourtb  aiure,  a  Aeur-de-lia,  for  France;  Ibe  fiflb 
or.  tbe  impeiial  eagle,  table,  for  Germany;  and 
tbe  lixib  or.  Ibe  Belgic  crowned  lion  galea,  tor  Hol- 
land; pointing  out  tbe  eounlriei  from  which  the 
Statei  have  been  peopled.  The  ihjelrl  within  a  border 
gules,  entwined  of  13  eacutcbeoni,  ai^ent,  linked  to- 
gether by  a  chain  or,  each  charged  with  initial  aabic 
rettera,  al  follona:  (i)  N.  H.,  (New  Hampabire); 
(1)  Maaa..  (Uasaaeliusetts) ;  <]>  R.  I.,  (Rhode  la- 
land);  <«)  Conn.,  (Conneclieul);  iS)  i^-  Y..  (New 
York);  (fiS  N.  f.,  (New  Jersey);  (j)  Penn  (Pennyl- 
vania):  (8)  Dd.,  (Delaware):  (o)  Md.,  (Maryland); 
(.0)  *a.,  (Virginia);  (1.)  N.  C.  (North  Carolina); 
in)  S.  C,  (South  Carolina);  (13)  Ga.,  ((koigia);  for 
fcirh  of  th#   11  inrieoendent  StalCA  of  Arnerica, 

the  Goddeta  of  Liberty,  in   a 
-'--   -  -•--  then  t— -  -* 

ifUie  Siatnf I 


eraolL^on 


R.J.  InBeriDll,C 

A.    P.    Bagby.    . 

N.  S.  Brown,  Tenn. 
T.   H.   Seymour, 
Conn. 

F.  W.  Pickens,  S.C. 

Simon  Cameron,  Pa. 
C.  M.  Clay,  Ky. 
A.  a  Curtin.  Pa. 
W  L.  Orr,  fe.  C 
M.  Jewell,  Conn, 
Geo.  H.  Bokv.  Pa. 
E.  W.   Stoughton, 

N.  Y. 
T.  W.  FMler,  Ind. 
Wm.  H.   Hunt,  La. 
Alph.   Taft,  Otio. 

G,  y    N.    Lothrop, 

Lam'btii  Tree,  HI. 
Allen  T.  Rice.  Si.  Y. 
CbM.  t  Smith,  Pa. 


"Supporter —    -- 

coralet  of  armor,  in  allusion  to  the  Chen 

and  holding  in  ber  right  hand  the  apear  and  cap. 

with  her  left  snpporting  the  ihi  "      '    '  "  " " 

ter,    the   Cioddeaa   of   Janice,    b 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  bi 


May  14.  '853 

Jan.  II,  i8jg 

June  8,  iS£o 

Mar.  38,  iSfii 

en.  17,  i8da 

ar.  11,  i8«] 


, .,.  „.  . ce  in  a  radiant  triangle. 

whose  glory   extends   over   the  (hietd  and   beyond  the 

figureai  motta,  '  E;  Pluribua  Unnm.' 

"  Legend  round  the  whole  achievement,  '  Seal  of  the 
United  Slates  o(  America^  MDCCLXXVI.' 

"  On   the  other  side  of  the  said  Great  Sea]  ihoutd 


Uay  7,  i8S> 

Sept.  >5.  iSSt 

Mar.  30,  188^ 

July  «;  W 

July  >0i   .89, 


"  Phan 


, ...  his,  nght 

tbe    divided    waters    of    the    Be 
the  Israelites.     Bays  from  a  pilli 


open  chariot. 


n  his 

passing  through 


Oct.     30,  1877 
Jan.     36.  iSio 

April  13,  1B81 


>    Tynut*    ia     Obedieni 


Jan.  I..  i8o» 
Sept.  t6.  1901 
Uar.      6,  190; 


Geo.v.L.Meyer.Uaii.  d 

John  W.  Riddle.  Mag].  c„  ..^^       ^  „^ 

Wm.W.  RocUiill.D.C.  do  1909 

See   also   United    States  —  Presidents   and 

VlCe-PaESlDENTS  OF.     EoBEKT  Brent  Moshes, 
Chief  of  the  Bureav  of  Appointmentt,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

62.  United  Stfttea  —  The  Great  Seal  of  tbe. 
On  4  July  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  finally  acted  upon,  John 
Hancock,  president  of  the  Contiiteotal  Con- 
gress, arose  and  said,  "We  noty  are  a  nation, 
and  I  appoint  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  device  for  a  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America,'  The  committee  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  its  assigned  duty  and  after 
six  weeks  of  labor,  during  which  time  many 
designs  were  submitted  and  considered,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  conjoint  design  of  Jefferson  be 
reported  to  Congress  on  10  Aug,  1776.  His 
device  for  3  Great  Seal  was  very  elaborate, 
containing  on  a  shield  something  emblematic 
of  the  several  nations  from  which  America  was 
peopled.  Jefferson's  report  read  as  follows ; 
•The  committee  to  whoth  was  referred  on  the 
Fourth  day  of  July  last,  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  device  for  a  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
■eport    the    following   description: 


Conjoi] 


ricea  — Reported    by    Jeffen 


Without  any  additional  remarks,  after  having 
finished  reading,  Jefferson  quietly  took  his  seat. 
Congress  referred  the  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, asking  for  an  early  supplemental  report. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Jefferson 
came  to  make  the  report  and  also  learn  what 
Franklin  and  Adams  contributed  to  the  com- 
mittee's report.  A  Frenchman,  Du  Simetiere 
by  name,  had  been  requested  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  he  being  the  most  expert  pen- 
and-pencil  artist  in  Philadelphia.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  American  cause;  and  his  atten- 
tion was  early  called  to  the  fact  ihat  in  Amer- 
ica, artists  were  in  demand ;  and,  in  consequence 
he  began  painting  profiles  in  black,  of  distin- 
guished Americans  and  caricatures  of  promi- 
nent Englishmen  engaged  in  tbe  war.  His 
paintings  and  miniatures  had  attracted  general 
attention,  which  led  the  committee  to  engage 
him  to  sketch  devices  for  a  Seal.  Du  Sime- 
tiere proposed  a  Norman  shield  divided  into  six 
quarterings, 

Fiist  Quartering  aynboliied  tbe  F.ngliih  inhabitants 
of   this    country    and    placed    I^rat    npon    the   shield   to 

confederacy.     English    ciriliiation    was    planted    among 
the  forens  of  America  ■*  early  ai  1607,  ia  tlie  colonf 


.yGoogle 
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Stcond,  Quu-iering   wu   intended   for   ScotUnd,   ■  jato  vice.»     Hereules,  as  the  central  figure,  W« 

fa«  s™^h  p™X'» "Bdu'deTi^luT  «u\;a.7*'foTd.  »<>    symbolize    the    young    nation;     indicating 

Third  QuartcrEog,  grem,  with  a  h»rp  of  gold,  wu  strength,  valor,  perseverance,  and  immortality. 

aJ"^  JSSd 'tl  ""to'k'  "M^^h"!'"''  ^t,^'"hS  '^^'^  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  on  the  sinister  side, 

took' ui 'aclive  put  id  the'war  (or 'independence.      *         WBS    tO    depict    all     forms    of    corruption,     and 

Fourth  Quartering  wm  >uppo»ed  to  do  honor  lo    would  thoroughly  represent  a  lack  of  digniQi 

""nf™t.'."irin,,   in  honor  of  the  Gem-n  «ttler.  ""*   "fP"'-  '^^J^"  ««=«°   ?'*"'-/"!!^u'"-^^ 

wu   ■   goTden   field   tad   apaa   it   the   imperial   bUcb  cnvy,    lust,    gluttony,    avance    and    sloth.    The 

*•«!«.     „,       „  .        „     ,  Goddess  of  Virtue,  on  the  dexter  side,  was  to 

lion^  |!il«  2« 'Si"'™Me'S!*"  '"    '  ^  ">*  ^^'^^  °^  ^^^  yo""8  government  and  as 

The   dexier    supporter   of   the    shield   wu   the   God-     SUch   would   enforce   her   'seven  cardinal   excel- 

deu  of  Liheriy,  w.th  a  Phrygian  cap  on  >  irtaff.    The    Jences,"   namely.   Faith;   Hope;   Charity;    Pru- 
r^(o™WdiQB™   "(hl^'C'dlhSK^etlltKliVt    '!"«:  Justice;    Fortitude,   and   Temperance. 
■  gun.    As  ■  motto  or  '■  wsr  cry "  the  Lstin  words.  These  few  designs  were  then  carefully  con- 

"  Btllo  vel  Paci."     Above  the  shield  an  ere  of  Prort     sidered    by    the    committee    and    finally    Franklin 

sSTof  IJe  U^'  sSts-Sf  Ameriir*?'      ^'  °'        suggested  that  the  draughts  be  placed  in  Jeffer- 
son's hand  and  that  he  select  the  meritorious 
Franklin  proposed  for  a  Seal,  Moses  lifting    features  in  all  and  combine  tbem  into  a  con* 
his    wand    and    dividing    the    Red    Sea,    and    joint  device.    This  is  how  it  came  about  that 
Pharaoh  and  his  chariot  overwhelmed  with  the    Jefferson   reported  to   Congress  the  composite 
device  for  a  Great  Seal.    In  this  conjoint  de- 
sign by  Jefferson,  we  see  several  new  ideas  — 
namely,  a  goddess  of  Justice,  and  the  13  fields 
in  the  border,   representing  the  colonies,  bound 
together  by  13  links  of  a  chaia    He  alio  added 
the  motto,  "E  Pluribus  Unum,*  and  hb  draw- 
ing dated  the  Seal  MDCCLXXVI. 

In  the  spting  of  1779.  CongreJs  was  over- 
joyed at  tJie  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  and 
anon  returned  to  the  patriotic  city  to  continue 
its  important  work,  and  again  the  Continental 
Congress  began  to  arrange  for  a  Committee  on 
Great  Seal,  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
Du   Simetiire-s   Design   of      FtaokUo's  Suggestion.  ^  March  i?7g,  James  Lovell  of  Massachusetts 

addressed    the    Continental    Congress    on    the 
waters.    For  a  motto  well  befitting  the  exist-    'Grand  Future  of  the  United  States,"  referring 
ing  circumstances   and  one   that   would    be   a    in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  grand  triumph 
cherished  "war  cry"  for  future  generations  he    of   Gates  over  the   British  at  Saratoga.    John 
suggested:    'Rebellion  to  Tyrants  is  Obedience    J"y  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  appointed 
to    God.*     Franklin's   aim    was    to    depict    that    Mr.  Lovell  of  Massachusetts,  with  Scott  of  Vir- 
Providence  favored  slaves  and  bondsmen,  and    ginia,  and  Houston  of  Georgia,  as  a  committee, 
destroyed   tyrants   Aid    usurpers;    and    for   his    requesting  that  they  report  within  a  fortnight 
Hlustration  he  chose  the  war  between  the  Israel-    "he  committee  immediately  set  to  work,  but  the 
ites  and  Egyptians.    In  modern  times  the  legend    bulk  of  the  labor  fell  to  the  hands  of  Chairman 
on  his  design  began  to  be  used  about  1645,  and 
was  then  used  as  a  'war  cry*  by  Cromwell's 
irty ;   it   was   intended   to   refer   to   Charles   1. 
he  reinvention  has  been  attributed  by  some,  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but   latel-   research  would   in- 
dicate  that    John    Bradshaw,    president   of   the 
court  of  judges  who  tried   Charles  I.,  is  the 
person  who  gave  voice  to  this  expressive  inotta 
Thotnas  Jefferson  later  adopted  this  motto  as 
his   sentiment    on   his   personal    seal.     But   Jef- 
ferson   suggested    to    the    committee    that    tb« 
Seal  contain  an  obverse  and  a  reverse  side :  on 

the   former    the    Children   of    Israel,    led    by   a  — 

•cloud*  by  day  and  a  "pillar  of  fire"  by  night;  Adams'  Deugn. 

on  the  latter  Hengist  and  Horsa  the  "Saxon 

Chiefs,  from  whom  we  claim  the  honor  of  he-  Lovell,  who  applied  for  artistic  assistance  to  Du 
ing  descended,  and  whose  political  principles  Simetiere,  who  had  done  justice  to  the  devices 
and  form  of  government  we  are  now  about  to  suggested  by  the  former  committee.  After  a 
assnme."  lapse  of  some  10  days  Lovell  showed  his  device 
John  Adams'  proposal  was  of  a  different  to  his  coadjutors,  who  highly  approved  of  the 
character;  he  recommended  —  so  the  report  same,  and  on  the  10  May  following  the  com- 
tells,  "The  choice  of  Hercules,  as  engraved  by  mitfee  reported  that  — 
Gribelin  in  this  edition  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
You  notice  the  hero  resting  on  a  club;  Virtue      ..Tl.e  Seal  shall  be  four  inches  !n  d' 


fi 


pciming  to  tar  rugged  m.nain  on  o™  hand,  "^jiVsMdd"  ;",d  rSA"!d' "ttffiSin  dl»,^ 

and   persuading   to   ascend;   and   Vice   glancing  stiips.  aliernaieiy  red  and  white, 
tt   her    flowery   paths   of  pleasure,   wantonly   re-  Supporters:     D«ier.  wartigr  holding  a  "word:  sin<» 

dining  on  Ih.  ground,   di.pl.ying  th.   charm,  '"■•A,''c°,7..":'™S;".™3i.S;"3  art™  SSS" 
toth  of  her  .loouencr  and  person,  to  seduce  him         The  Mouo;    "  B.iio  *     ~      " 
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Oa  tlu  Rckik:  The  Figure  of  Liberty,  ttattd  on 
tk  chiir.  boldioE  tbc  >taS  ma  cap. 

Moltoi     "Semper-;  underneath,  "  MDCCLXXVI." 

The  report  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  members.  On  account  of  important  nutters 
demanding  immediate  attention,  further  coo- 
EJderation  of  the  Seal  was  postponed  until  17 
May,  when  after  a  lengtfajr  and  heated  discus- 


"Seal  of  the    a  youDg  and  talented   graduate.  Will  Barton. 

rtT  ttattd  on  A.M.,  brother  of  the  patriotic  Dr.  Benjamin 
Barton.  Young  Barton  unhesitatingly  told 
Thomson,  that  he  would  diligently  comply  with 
the  request,  and  the  three  missionaries  left, 
feeling  sure  that  an  appropriate  device  would 
ripen  ere  the  next  morn.  Barton  at  once  be- 
gan rummaging  through  his  few  books  on 
heraldry,  and  after  remaining  np  nearly  all  that 
night,  retired  believing  that  the  question  of  an 
ideal  Seal  was  solved.  Some  few  days  after 
Barton   submitted   the   following: 

ArTii5.-^PalewiiTs  of  thirteen  pieces,  trgeat  ind  gulea; 
_  chief  unre;  the  escutcheon  placed  on  the  hreast  of  an 
AnHncan    co^le     (the    bild-headed),    diapliyed    proper; 


k  chief  ai 


•  beah  a 


croll,  i 


^W  with  the  n 


"  E  Pluribus  Ui 

Ulon,  a  palm 
le  of  tliirteen  ai 
—  Over  the  hci 
le    e»cDtcbeon, 


t  field. 


Lotelt'a  Decign  (ObverK).    Love 


I  Deaign   (Kevene). 


tion,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  recommitted. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  the 
re-devising  of  the  proposed  Seal,  made  their  re- 
port on  Wednesday,  17  May  1780,  just  one  year 
to  the  day,  when  they  gave  their  first  report. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Lovell,  rose  in  Congress  and 

ot  March  1™ir7'4)°lhe 

or  the  devices  of  ■  Great  ___. 

Congreu   aaiembled.  beg  leave 


an  oliTi  branch;  1b 
ws;  all  proper, 
of  the  ea^le,  vbidl 
npear*    above    the    eacotcbeon,    a    glory,    or    l»™Hn» 
through  a  cloud,  proper,  and  aurrounding  thi 
-  rmiSg  a  eooMdfatiEn,  arg™!  on  an  aiare  £ 
la  Bk  exergtte  of  the  Great  Seal, 

Jul   rv,,  MDCCLXXVI," 
In  the  nurgia  of  the  aame, 

"Sigil.     Mag.      Reipnb.      Conftid.     Americ." 
Bemai^—The  eKutc&con  ii  compoied  of  the  chief 
i  pate,  tbe  two  most  bdnomble  ordinariea;  the  Utter 
present!   the   lenral   Stales,    all  Joined,  in   one    aolid 

lole  and  represents  Cong)  

c   Unfon.     The  colon  or 
■      -ag  of  th< 


States.  *\^ite 


_ _   _       rf. 

the    eiound    of    the 
igDJAci  vigilaace.  pcr- 


rouge  and  argent. 


a  Warrior  holding  ii 


Mr.  Thomson  was  highly  pleased  with  Bar- 
ton's device,  but  intimated  that  the  design  if 
anything  was  too  plain,  whereupon  BartMi  of- 


was  hard  to  please,  and  contrary  to  what  they 
had  expected,  their  report  was  rejected;  and 
once  more  the  matter  of  a  Seal  rested  till 
months  and  even  years  rolled  by.  Early  in 
April  1782,  John  Hanson,  then  president  of  the 
Confederation  Conp'ess,  briefly  addressed  that 
body  on  the  necessity  of  a  National  Seal,  and 
appointed  Henry  Middleton,  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
Edward  Rutledge  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  device.  The  committee,  after  a  dih- 
gent  search  for  something  appropriate,  ttnally 
agreed  that  they  report  substantially  as  the  com- 
mittee of  i?8o,  and  so  on  9  May  1782,  Chair- 
man Middleton  submitted  the  former  designs. 
In  consequence  of  Congressional  dissatisfaction 
the  entire  previously  submitted  devices  were, 
on  13  June  1782  referred  to  Charles  Thomson, 
secretary  of  the  Confederation  Congress.  On  13 
June  1782,  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
he,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  and  Eiias 
Boudinot,  act  out  soliciting  designs  for  the 
Seal.  They  had  called  on  several  prominent  men 
of  Philadelphia,  requesting,  they  should  devise 
designs,  and  among  those  called  upon  was  one. 


Barton's  Fint  Dengn.        Barton's  Second  Design. 

fered  to  complete  another.  On  15  June  Barton 
again  called  at  Thomson's  residence  where  he 
found  the  secretary.  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  and  Elias 
Boudinot  awaiting  his  arrival.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  verbal  exchange  he  handed  them  a 
large  drawing  with  the  following  description : 


Seal  of  the  Unite 
jnibled,  < 


norial  a 


Williai 


I.  A.M. 
ry  of  thirt 


disposed  11 
tne  nrai;  a  paie  or.  surmounTeq  of  another,  uj  ui^  lu.jw. 
charged  in  chitt,  with  an  eye  aurrounded  with,  a  glopr 
p,op«i  and  in  tfie  fcss-point  an  ea(,le  displayed  on  Ihe 
summit  of  a  Doric  column,  which  rests  on  Ihe  base  of 
(be  escutcheon,  both  al  Ihe  sUra.  ,     . 

CresL — Or   an   helmet  of   burn»b«i  gold  damaaiced. 

dignity,    gules,    turned   up   ermine,   a   cock  armed  with 

SupponeV^In  the  dexter  Hde:_  tbe  genial  of  Abik- 


laideo  with  looae  at 
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:  SB  her  head  ■  radisted  croon  of  gold  iaciicl«d 

L  ftky   bJuc  fiUet,   ipufl^  with   lilvar  itui,  ud 

From  h °r*rig'ht*'shoul<4r  to'he  "left  side'*  tcarf, 
of  tan.  Ibe  Ilncluies  thereof  the  nme  u  in  the 
,;  And  round  her  wblh  a  purpk  tfirdk*  fringed  or 
iiliTi^  ijrgint,  with  the  "*ord  'Virtue,"  resting 
ind  on  the  escutcbcon_,  and  holditig  in  the 


'•^Virtue,' 

-. „n  [Qc  cBcuLGPcun,  and  holditig 

other  the  proper  standard  of  the  United  Statu, 
'     e  argent  perched  on  the  top  of  it 


with  gold,  bis  belmel  encircled 
unted  by  a  red  cap  of  digiriCr, 
ting  wilh  bit  deiur  hand  tha 

id  upoa  it  3  banner  displa^vd, 


se  follow- 


1    Sou    InTLcta." 


hand  resting  on  the  ocutcheoo,  tad  In  bis  liniater  A 

wrapped  roll  of  paper  (evidently  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depcadrocel.     The  tenania  of  the  escutcheon  sUnd  on  a 

The    entire    ■       ■     ■  -  -  -     -       -     - 

American    Conl 
the  following: 

An  nn&oubed  prnmid,  consiatiiig  of  ten  layen  ol 
Rone.  [Be  uttdoubtedly  intended  that  theit  ihould  b« 
thirtMn.l  _ln  the  lenilh,  the  eye  of  Providence,  nir- 
rpOQded  with  a  glorj.  Over  or  about  the  eye  the  Latin 
phnae  "Deo  FaTente "— with  God'a  favor.  At  the 
base  of  tile  pyramid  the  wari  "Perennis";  the  former 
motiD  IS  the  same  as  oa  hii  second  design  and  the  latter 
i»  taken  from  the  device  of  the  secood  committee  on 
Che   Sea). 

Secretary  Thomson  decided  he  would  report 
the  first  design  of  Mr.  Bartoa  as  the  obverse 
and  his  fourth  design  as  the  reverse,  as  fol- 

The  Secretarr  of  the  United  Slates,  i 


After  thoroughly  discussing  the  matter  they 
agreed,  that  Barton  had  done  exceedingly  well, 
hit  they  believed  the  device  entirely  too  elab- 
orate and  complex;  and  also  that  he  had  failed 


"•^hai 


•ere  re feci  ed  the  leve 
•     ■    ;  of  a  Greal  Seal 

n  armorial  achicvi 


ffsfj;; 


American   bald   eagle,  displayed  proper,   holding  in  hi* 
duter  talon  an  oUve  branch  and  la  hi>  snister,  a  bundle 


to  present  them  with  a  design  of  the  reverse 
side  of  his  proposed  seal.  Mr.  Barton,  how- 
ever, satisfied  them  that  he  would  abridge  the 
obverse,  and  furnish  a  reverse  by  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  they  agreed  shonld  be  the  following 
night  As  per  appointment  he  called  i6  June 
and  presented  his  new  sketches,  tiie  description 
of  which  is  as  follows: 

oiviasB  tint. 
Arms:  An  eacotcbeon  consUtiBB  d 
•pangled  with  thirteen  white  atari,  an 
tenlte.  perpendicnlatly  by  a  gold  bar; 
ihia  division,  within  the  blue  border: 
stripes,    alternately   white   and    red,   lil 


he  held  the  new  ensign  of  lEe  (Confederacy,  toe  tian 
and  aCfipes  —  and  in  the  deuer  talon  a  sword,  oa  the 
point    of    wbkh    was    suspended    a    wreath    of    laureli. 

"  In  Vindiciam  Libertatis." 
Ameri?'"?rVV  '^"ed^b"  '^"'"  "^'--  *""  *''''"*  °* 
Iresiee),  haying  on  her  VadlT'radiaWd  crown' of  V'™ 
encircled  with  a  aky.blue  fillet,  and  clothed  in  a  long 
iDose  while  garment,  bordered  wilb  green.  From  her 
nght  .shoulder  to  her  left  aide  a  scarf,  aemee  of  stars. 


MDCCLXXVT  ^d  nnde''/n^'*d,"''foll'^n1rio'S?f" 
"Novtis   Ordo  Seclorum." 

Thomson's  report  was  adopted  on  20  June 
1782,  and  Congress  instructed  him  to  have  the 
design  executed  in  metat.  Accompanying  the 
sketch  was  the  following  definition  of  the  Seal; 
this  is  the  authentic  meaning  of  our  emblem: 


Adopted  Seal  (Obvcne). 

Remarks  and  Explanationi :  The  esmtcheon  ia  com- 
;d  of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  bonorable 
paly,  repreaenl  the  several  itatei 
impact  entire,  auppoiting  a  chief 
e  and  represents  Congresa.  The 
Union.  The  pales  in  the  Armi 
by  the  chief,  t 


■n  >ined  in  one 
which  unilcs   Ihi 

are  kepi  closely 

United  States  of  America,  i 
Union  through  Congresa. 

The  colors  of  the  pale  v 
the   United    Slates   of^  Amei 


chief  de. 

— „-  . Iting  from 

the    Confederacy   of    the 


lief,  I 


lupported   the   shield,   and    upon    her   dexter   band    was 

The  dnisier  suwmrter  was  *a  ideal  or  typical  Amer- 

n^  i™d  ™'th?hi{i"" '"   "  °"     """ 


The 

hat,  distingoishiog   bii 


ICB  vigilance,  perseveranc 
h  and^ arrows  denole  the 

-     "'-"'' -"''i"oew'"sute" 


1   (£(wr,  with   hi*  doclcr 


cntcheon  is  borne  on  the  breast  of  the  Ameri 

yCjOogle 


er  auppon,  to  denote  that  the   IThimJ 
a  ought  10  rely  OD  thdr  owtL,Tlrtue«.       , 
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ene:    The  prnmid  Binifiea  ■treoEtb  uid  d 
rhe  eye  over  it  aad  the  motto,  aUiuk  to  the  n 


(ignif/  ibe  brsinniag  of  the  new  Atoericu  en  which 

It  has  been  claimed  of  late  years,  that  we 
owe  the  design  for  our  nation's  mark,  to  Sir 
John  Prestwick  of  England.  That  this  state- 
ment has  been  made  through  carelessness  and 
lack  of  thorough  research  on  the  part  of  our 
historical  writers,  can  easily  be  proven ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  definite  authority  to  estab- 
lish this  proof  let  us  as  Americans  closely  stand 
by  our  American  patriot,  Will  Barton,  and 
give  him  this  honor  due  and  preserve  his  name 
among  the  other  great  benefactors  of  the  Union. 
The  following  letter  Secretary  Thomson  wrote 
Will  Barton  a  tew  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  In  it  there  is  all  the  evi- 
dence passible  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  Royal- 
ists.    It  is  as  follows: 

PbiledetphU,  Penn. 
Ul  WillBaxtoh,  Sir; 

t  un  much  oblind  for  the  pcroiil  of  the  '  ElemeDtB 
of  Heraldry  '  which  I  now  return.     I  h»vc  JuK  dinpe* 

of  cntertaiDinenI,  and  miy  be  ■;iplied  by  a  Suie  lo  lue- 
ful  purpoiea.  1  xm  much  obliged  for  your  very  val- 
uable prcMnt  of  ■  Fortescue  de  Uudibut  Ltgaa  An- 
glitf,'  uid  flhall  be  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 


have  d^layc/your  iki^f  in>ei 


president  of  the  Confederation  Coogreis,  and 
countersigned    by    Charles   Thomson,    secretary 

of  the  same  body;  the  seal  on  this  document 
being  impressed  upon  the  parchment,  over  a 
white  wafer,  fastened  by  red  wax  in  the  upper 
left  hand  comer,  instead  of  the  lower  left  hand 
comer  as  is  now  the  custom.  This  document 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Department  and 
few  papers  are  more  carefully  stored  or  more 
hi^ly  cherished.  The  seals  of  many  of  out 
States  contain  emblems  borrowed  from  die 
'Great  Seal."  This  is  also  true  of  many  of  the 
seals  of  government  departments.  The  historic 
and  much  admired  china  set  of  the  White  House 
has  the  Great  Seal  blazoned  upon  every  piece  — 
the  seal  being  in  heraldic  tinctures.  The  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  Slates  being  used  very  fre- 
quently, its  wear  of  necessity  is  great,  and  sev- 
eral secretaries  of  state  had  it  retouched  and 
corrected.  OfTicial!y  the  Great  Seal  has  been 
changed  in  Webster's  term,  in  Frelinghuyien's 
term,  and  in  John  Hay's  term. 

In  1841,  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  it  was  found  by  Webster,  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  that  the  Seal  was  badly  worn 
and  beyond  the  engraver's  power  of  redemption. 
The  President  then  ordered  that  Webster  see 
that  a  new  Seal  be  engraved.  The  engraver,  it 
seems,  found  it  difficult  lo  engrave  the  bundle  ot 
13  arrows,  and  with  Webst«rs  advice  and  con- 
sent agreed  that  six  arrows  would  tuffice. 


(Signed) 
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In  reference  to  the  above  letter  Mr.  Bartoa 
in  after  years  wrote  the  following  note,  which 
goes  to  corroborate  the  statement,  that  he  de- 
signed the  present  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Sutea: 


/or  I  Great  Seal  for  the  United  Sutea, 


t  CongreM.     Second   G(e«t   Seal  — 


real  Seal,  for  wh 
STicea  (aa  certiHi 
lopted  bf  CoDgn 
bomaon  informed 
ith_Beoefal  appro 
(STgned) 


(Web 


Prewnt  Gieat  SeaL 


d  by  Cbarlel  Thomaon,  Esq.),  wai 
a  7n  the  loth  of  Joni  17S3.  Ht 
me  four  dayi  after  the  deaign  at 

""""■  W.  Baxtow, 


oi 


Charles  Thomson  had  the  obverse  side  of 
the  seal  cut  in  brass  —  the  reverse  side  was 
never  cut  or  used.  Strictly  speaking  the  na- 
tional documents  are  not  sealed  as  the  enact- 
ment calls.  The  first  time  the  Great  Seal  was 
used  it  was  found  on  a  commission  dated  16 
Sept,  1782,  granting  full  power  and  authority 
to  Gen.  George  Washington  for  arranging  with 
the  British  for  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  commission  is  signed  Sy  John  Hanson, 


In  1885,  during  the  admini 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  found  that  the  Great  Seal  waa 
badly  worn  and  beyond  restoration.  The  sec- 
retary consulted  Mr.  Arthur,  who  ordered  that 
a  new  Seal  be  executed.  This  Seal  also  lacks 
the  true  heraldic  significants.  In  1903  Secre- 
tary John  Hay's  attention  was  called  to  the 
lapses  in  the  execution  of  the  Seal  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ordered  that  a  new  one  be  made. 
The  present  Seal  is  a  beautiful  emblem  and  is 
considered  the  most  artistic  'hand  mark*  of  the 
nations.    Sec  Seai. 

B.    J.    CiGKAND, 

Author  of  ^Hittory  of  American  Emblemt.* 
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Ifsitcd    Slam  Army.    Sm  Abmy  oi  thx  rcpruented,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  commisiioa 

(iMirxD  States  ^^^  tbe  Christian  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 

UniM  8UtM  ArcbitKtan.    See  Architic-  people ;  and  on  the  other   had  to  accommodate 

ruKE  Ahkbicah  themselves  to  the  rules  of  the  military  and  naval 

'  ,     .    _      ■      _.   ._.        _         t,_i„  service,  commend  themselves  and  their  work  to 

United    States    Chnrtian    Comnjiwioii,    a  ^^  officers  in  charge,  and  minister  acceptably  to 

ODique  and  almost  unparalleled  association  m  j^^  physical,  mental,  and  religious  wants  of  the 

its  origin  and  operation,  which  came  mto  ex-  ^^   ij-^    jh^   ^    ^   ^f    j^^   commission    for 

istence  durinB  the  Civil  War    for  the  purpose  j,^,      ,  ^^^  ^^s  a  whole-hearted  response,  and 

of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  _the  Fed-  jj^^  difficulty  arose  to  make  a  proper  selection 

eraf  soldiers,  sailors,  mar  mes^  etc,  whileallevi-  f^oni  among  those  who  offered  their  services; 

atmg,  comforting  and  humamzmg  their  temporal  g      delegates  were  commissioned  during  the 

needs.    It   onginated  _at  a  convention  of  tiie  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  i^^  ^,^^g  ^^^^  co^s- 

Young    Men's    Christian    Associations    of   the  ,;j,„   j^^j  ^j,^   ^^^   approval   of  the   general 

Northern  States,  called  for  Uie  purpose  i6  Not.  government,  and  received  every  possible  facility 

1861,  m  the  city,  of  New  York,  and  while  the  ?„r  carrying  out  its  operations ;  transportation 

war  lasted  was  in  foU  operation.    Its  acti«ti«  ^^^  telegraph  companiei  assisted,  and  the  Amer- 

became  familiar  to  nearly  everyone  throughout  i^„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ract  Societies  donated  for  di>- 

the  entire  community  and  the  civilized  world,  tnbution  thousands  of  their  publications.    The 

and  It  received  liberal  and  generous  support  in  ^ajf,  recdptj  of  the  commission  during  the  four 

voluntary  services,  money,  supplies,  and  Utera-  y^^„  ^f  t,,^  ^^^  amounted  to  $2,524,512:  the 

ture.    The  appointed  members  of  the  comm is-  ^alue  of  the  stores  donated  was  U»39MS;  the 

won  were  George  H   Stuart,  Philadel^ia;  Rev.  value  of  the  publications  donated  was  IJjcooa 

go  '"H.Nea]e,p.D.,B<»ton;  John^.  Crozer,  chapeis   for   religious   worship   and   temporary 

Philadelphia;  Bish^R  S.  JuKi.  New  York;  libraries  were  established  in  the  camps;  136,152 

Rev.  M.  U  R  P.  Thompson    DDCincirinati:  sermons    were   preached   and   prayer   meetings 

S°^  P-  ?■  .Manierrc,  New  York ;  Col.  Clinton  ^^i^  ^^  ^mong  other  work,  the  delegates  wrote 

B.  Fiske,  Saint  Louis;  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Cutler,  g^jai  letters  and  gave  the  dead  Christian  burial 

IXp.,    Brooklyn;    John   V.    Farwell,   Oucago;  gijo  suitably  marking  the  graves  of  the  known 

Jf'.V^'*'.']  ,?•  I^'HT'  Washington;,  and  John  D  j^ad.    Consult:  'United  States  Christian  Cora- 

HiU,   M.D.,   Buffalo.    The  commission  met  at  mission  —  Facts,     Principles,     and     Progress* 

Washington,  D.  C,  and  organized  by  appointing  {1863);   'Memorial  Record  of  the  New  York 

George   H.    Stuart  as  chairman ;   Hon.    B.   F.  Branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 

Majiiere,  treasurer;  Rev.  A,  M.  Morrison,  sec-  gjon*  (1866). 

retary;  white  the  executive  comniittee  was  com-  United  States  Commerce  Court,  a  judicial 

posed  of  George  H.   Stuart,  Bishop  Jane^  Dr.  body  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  18 

Cutler,  Charles  Demond,  and  the  Hon.  B.  F,  June  19 10.    The  court  has  jurisdiction,  formerly 

Manierre.    The  commission  was  located  at  first  possessed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts, 

in  New  York.    During  the  first  year  changes  in  over    fi)    all   cases   for  the  enforcement  and 

(he  commission  were  filled  by  Jay  Cooke,  Phil-  collection  of  forfeitures  or  penalties  and  for 

adelphia,  and  Rev.  James  Eels,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  the  inftiction  of  any  criminal  puniphment,  other 

The   Rev.   W.   E.   Boardman  replaced   the   Rev.  than   the   payment   of   money,   ordered   by   the 

A.  M.. Morrison  as  secretary;  Joseph  Patterson  Interstate    Commerce   Commission;    (2)    cases 

the  Hon.  B.  F.  Manierre  as  treasurer ;  and  for  brought  to  annul,  suspend,  or  set  aside,  in  whole 

convenience  the  comraissioji  removed  to  Phna-  q,  jo  part,  any  order  issued  by  the  Interstate 

delphia.    While  the  central  office  of  the  com-  Commerce  Commission;    (3)   any  case  that  is 

mission  was  in  Philadelphia,  important  auxil-  authorized  to  be  maintained  in  United  States 

iarjf  branches   were   organized   m   all   the   large  circuit  Courts  under  section  3  of   ihe  act   en- 

cities  and  towns,  whose  officials  and  members  titled,  «An  Act  to  further  r^ulate  commerce 

were  especially  active  in  promoting  this  great  with   foreign  nations  and  among  the  States," 

mission  of  mercy.                            ^        ...  approved  19  Feb.  1903;  (4)  all  mandamus  pro- 

As  the  operations  01  the  committee  involved  ceedinga    brought    under    the    provisions    of 

large  expenditures,  it  was  necessary  to  make  Section  ao  or  23  of  the  act  entitled  °An  Act  to 

proper  provision  to  meet  them.    From  the  com-  regulate  commerce,"  passed  4  Feb.  1887,  such 

mencement  the  finances  were  carefully  managed,  proceedings  previously  having  been  maintained 

The  committee  resolved  to  incur  no  responsibil-  in  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court,    In  all  such 

ities  which  could  not  be  promptly  met,  and. to  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Com- 

this  rule  they  steadily  adhered.    The  policy  in-  merce   Court  is   exclusive.     It  is  a  court   of 

spired  public  confidence,  and  contributed  not  a  record  composed  of  a  presiding  judge  and  four 

little  to  the   prosperity  and   efBciency   of  the  associate  judges,  all  01  whom  are  appointed  by 

commission.    The    usual    mode    of    awakening  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  terms 

and  continuing  an  interest  in  its  behalf  was  by  that  extend   from  one  to  five  years.     The  pre- 

sprea^ng  information  before  the  people  through  siding  judge,  who  serves  for  the  full  five-year 

the  religious  and  secular  press,  by  public  meet-  term  is  (iQii)  Martin  A.  Knapp  of  New  York, 

inSSi  by  special  appeals  and  by  enlisting  the  formerly  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

clergy  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  congre-  Commission.    The  associate  justices  are:  Robert 

E lions.  This  latter  method  was  productive  of  W.  Archibald  (for  four  years),  formerly 
■gc  results.  Lotteries,  raffles,  and  other  doubt-  United  States  District  Ju<^e  of  Pennsylvania; 
fnl  means  of  raising  funds,  then  much  in  vogue,  William  H.  Hunt  (for  tiiree  years),  of  Mon- 
sensational  or  clap-trap  appeals,  were  studiously  tana,  formerly  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
avoided.  To  select,  commission,  and  send  States  Customs  Court;  Arthur  C,  Denison  <for 
forth  persons  to  act  as  delegates  wa*  a  most  two  years),  of  Michigan,  formerly  Judge  of  the 
""  '■■■-"■''               1  jiJian  w. 


and    deUcate    duty.    These    persons    United   States  District  Coart.  and  j 
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Mack  (for  one  year),  formerly  an  attorney  Of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  United  States  Commerce 
Court  sits  permanentlj;  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
although  the  taw  permits  it  to  hu!d  its  sessions 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  that  circum- 
stances may  make  necessary.  To  invoke  its 
jurisdiction  a  written  petition  must  be  filed,  in 
which  the  petitioner's  cause  of  action  or  ground 
for  release  is  set  forth.  The  only  appeals  from 
it  decisions  shall  be  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  The  judges  of  this 
court  were  appointed  by  President  Taft  in 
December,  1910. 

United  States  Copjrrieht  Law.  A  new  copy- 
right law,  which  was  approved  4  March  iQOp, 
became  operative  i  July  1909.  In  general  it  is 
a  niore  comprehensive  statute  than  the  law 
which  it  replaced.  lis  classifications  are  carried 
out  with  more  attention  to  details,  and,  while 
this  makes  the  system  more  elaborate,  it  pro- 
vides a  law  that  is  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive. The  new  law  provides  that  the  publi- 
cation of  a  copyrighted  work  alone  secures 
copyright.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law  copyright  privileges  could  he  claimed  b^ 
registration  prior  to  actual  publication.  This  is 
now  impossible,  except  that  works  not  repro- 
duced for  sale  may  he  copyrights  if  one  com- 
plete copy  is  deposited  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  If  such  works  are  subsequently 
pubHshed  for  general  sale,  however,  another 
copy  of  the  complete  copy,  must  be  deposited 
to  perfect  the  registration. 

American  authors,  proprietors,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns  arc  entitled  to  the 
copyright  privilege,  _  as  are  also  alien  authors 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  or  when  citizens 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  " 


Portu^l,  Salvador,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
countries   granting   practically   the   same   privi- 
leges to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  copyright  office  has  issued  applications 
covering  the  following  classifications:  Ai.  book 
by  a  citizen  or  a  resident  of  the  United  States; 
A2,  edition  printed  in  the  United  States  of  a. 
book  originally  published  abroad  in  English ; 
A3,  a  book  in  a  foreign  language  by  a  foreign 
author ;  A4,  ad  interim,  a  book  published  abroad 
in  the  English  language;  A5,  contribution  to  a 
newspaper  or  periodical;  Bi,  periodical,  regis- 
tration of  a  single  issue ;  Ba,  general  application 
and  deposit  of  periodical ;  C,  lecture,  sermon 
or  address;  Di,  published  dramatic  composi- 
tion ;  Da,  dramatic  composition  not  reproduced 
for  sale;  Dj,  dramatico-musicai  composition; 
Ei,  published  musical  composition;  Ea,  musical 
composition  not  reproduced  for  sale;  F,  pub- 
lished map;  G,  work  of  art  (painting,  drawing, 
or  sculpture),  or  model  or  design  for  a  work 
of  art;  H,  reproduction  of  3  work  of  art;  I, 
drawing  or  plastic  work  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character;  Ji,  photograph  published 
for  sale;  J2,  photograph  not  reproduced  for 
sale"   K,  print  or  pictorial  illustration. 

Each  application  for  a  copyright  must  be 
accompanied  with  the  registration  fee  of  $i/», 
and  the  appropriate  blanks  must  be  filled  out 
and  attested  by  the  person  applying  for  the 
copyright.  The  infringer  of  a  copyright  is 
liable :   ^  to  an  injunction  restraining  such  in- 


f  ringemeirt :  B  to  pay  to  the  copyright  ftrt^rietor 

such  damages  as  the  copyright  proprietor  may 
have  suffered  beoaute  of  the  infringetncnt,  as 
well  as  all  the  profits  which  the  infringer  shall 
have  made  from  such  infriK^ement,  or  in  lieu 
of  actual  damages  and  profits,  such  damages 
within  certain  limits,  named  in  the  statute,  as 
to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be  just.  Under  the 
new  law  a  copyright  endures  for  twenty-eight 
years  from  date  of  publication  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  twenty-eight  years,  instead  of  four- 
teen years  as  previously  provided. 

Amended  Copyright  Law.—  By  Act  of  Coo- 

E:ss  approved  24  Aug.  igia,  the  Copyri^^t 
w  is  supplemented  with  respect  to  moving 
pictures.  The  amendment  specifically  includes 
m  the  act  the  classes  of  •Motion-picture  Photo- 
plays" and  "Motion -pictures  other  than  photo- 
plays" and  requires  the  deposit  with  claim  of 
copyright  of  a  title  and  description,  with  one 
prmt  taken  from  each  scene  or  act  if  the  work 
be  a  motion  picture  photoplay;  or  of  a  title  and 
description,  with  not  less  than  two  prints  taken 
from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture,  if  the  work  be  a  motion-picture  other 
than  a  photoplay.  The  amended  act  also  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  the  infringement  of 
an  undraraatized  or  non-dramatic  work  by 
means  of  motion-pictures,  where  the  infringer 
shall  show  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  infringing,  and  that  such  infringement 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  foreseen,  such 
damages  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  a  copyrighted  dramatic  or  dramatico- 
musicai  work  by  a  maker  of  motion-pictures 
and  his  agencies  for  distribution  thereof  to 
exhibitors,  where  such  infringer  shows  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  infringing  a 
copyrighted  work,  and  that  such  infringements 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  foreseen,  the 
entire  sum  of  such  damages  recoverable  by 
the  copyright  proprietor  from  such  infring- 
ing maker  and  his  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution to  exhibitors  of  such  infringing  motion- 
pictures  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  hve  thou- 
sand dollars  nor  be  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  is  also  provided  by  the  act  that 
the  foregoing  exceptions  shall  not  deprive  the 
copyright  proprietor  of  any  other  remedy  given 
him  under  this  law,  nor  shall  the  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  of  recovery  apply  to  infringe- 
ments occurring  after  the  actual  notice  to  a  de- 
fendant either  by  service  of  process  in  a  suit 
or  other  written  notice  served  upon  him. 

United  States  Customs  Court,  a  judicial 
body  which  has  final  jurisdiction  over  disputed 
questions  concerning  the  customs.  The  act 
under  which  the  Customs  Colin  was  created 
was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  judges  constituting  this  body  were 
made  by  President  Taft  in  1910.  As  originally 
submitted  to  Congress  the  personnel  of  the  Court 
was:  Alfred  G.  Coxe,  presiding  judge;  William 
H.  Hunt,  James  F.  Smith,  O.  H.  Barber  atfd 
Marion  De  Vries.  As  there  was  considerable 
criticism  of  these  appointments,  they  were 
finally  withdrawn  and  new  appointments  were 
substituted.  As  approved  f^  Congress,  the 
Court  is  composed  of :  Fresidii^  judge,  Robert 
N.  Montgomery  of  Michigan ;  Associate  Judges, 
James  F.  Smith,  of  California;  A.  M.  Barbar 
of  Vermont,  and  Marion  De  Vriw  of  CaH- 
fornia.      The    original   act    under    whicii    tiie 
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United  States  Cor.-.merce  Court  was  established 
placed  the  salary  of  the  judges  at  ?io,ocio  per 
at) num.  Congresa,  however,  refused  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  $7,000  per  annum,  and, 
under  the  new  appropriation  act,  approved  23 
Feb.  1910,  this  was  made  the  permanent  salary 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court. 

United  States  Daughters  of  iSia,  National 
Society  of.  This  society  is  an  organization 
foimd«d  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing 
historical  events  from  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  formation 
of  the  United  Slates  <as  such)  and  till  the 
close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1815,  to  collect  all  historical,  genealogical 
and  biographical  data,  to  search  for  and  bring 
to  light  any  valuable  documents  pertaining 
to  that  period  and  to  carefully  classify  and 
preserve  the  same.  It  is  preparing  a  home 
where  the  descendants  of  the  patriots  of  that 
time  can  be  sheltered  as  old  age,  loss  of  friends 
and  money  leaves  them  uncared  for.  It  lakes 
up  all  patriotic  work  called  forth  by  current 
circumstances,  such  as  that  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  it  sent  nurses  and  books 
and  necessities  to  the  army  and  cared  for  the 
families  which  were  left  in  need  at  home.  It 
has  placed  tablets  in  historical  places  — one  in 
the  Post  Chapel  at  West  Point  in  honor  of  the 
army  of  that  period,  one  on  Columbia  College  to 
mark  the  'Chain  of  Defense'  in  1818-1815,  and 
is  now  preparing  one  for  Lundys  Lane.  The 
monument  is  bcmg  completed  on  the  Field  of 
Chalmette  (Battle  of  New  Orleans)  and  one  put 
up  in  Detroit  in  honor  of  Gen.  Alexander  Ma- 
comb, and  in  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  honor  of 
the  victory  there.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
save  the  fri^le  Constitution,  the  sloop  Polly 
(in  commission  from  Maine  in  1814),  to  raise 
Perry's  flag-^ip  —  the  Niagara  —  and  to  hold 
in  patriotic  remembrance  the  Constellation,  the 
eldest  naval  vessel  now  in  existence.  It  sends 
remembrances  to  Hiram  Kronk  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  that  war,  now  104  years  of  age,  and 
commemorates  the  birth  of  the  United  Stales 
Navy  (by  the  naval  memorial  exercises  of 
casting  flowers  upon  the  water  in  honor  of 
those  lost  in  action,  and  by  furnishing  rooms 
in  the  buildings  built  for  the  navy  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  California) ;  honors  the  framing  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  formation,  and  rejoices  that 
the  '  Star  Spangled  BaDner'  was  so  loyally 
brought  forth  by  Francis  Scott  Key  under  the 
influence  of  the  action  at  Port  McHenry.  The 
Western  States  are  marking  the  spots  of  pro- 
tection during  that  pitiless  border  warfare 
which  succeeded  the  Revolution. 

This  present  society  is  the  outcome  of  the 
•Gener<d  Society  United  States  Daughters  l8l2» 
founded  by  Flora  Adams  Darling  in  169a,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
8  January.  Its  work  begins  where  that  of  the 
revolutionary  commemorative  societies  leaves 
off,  namely,  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
ratified  by  the  Congress  in  session  on  14  Jan. 
I?84.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are: 
Any  woman  over  18  years  of  age,  of  good 
character,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor 
who  rendered  civil,  miKtary,  or  naval  service 
during  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  period  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  war  (subsequent  to 
the  War  of  the  Revolution),  14  Jan.  1784  to 
2  Nov.  1815,  may  be  eligible  to  membership, 
provided,  the  applicant  be  acceptable  to  the 
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society.  Girls  under  iS  and  over  10  years  of 
age  can  join  this  society,  and  shall  be  called 
'Juniors.*  This  comprises  women  whose  lineal 
ancestors  took  pan  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  members  of 
any  of  the  congresses  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  the  lirst  two  years  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  were  in  the  Wyoming  Wstarb- 
ances  in  Pennsylvania.  Sha/s  Rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  Wars  with  the  Miamics,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Delawares.  Pottawat  amies,  Shawnees, 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  during  the  Whiskey 
Rebelhon  in  Pennsylvania,  War  with  France, 
War  with  Tripoli,  Burr  Conspiracy,  Sabine  Ex- 
pedition in  Louisiana,  the  Naval  aBair  on  the 
Chesapeake,   the   Embargo   Troubles   on   l.ake 


Creek  Indian  War,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Commissioners  and  the  Second  War  with  Great 
Britain  up  to  the  time  when  Commodore  Deca- 
tur's treaty  with  the  Algerians  was  ratified  by 
the   United   Stales  Congress  on  2  Nov.   1815. 

The  name  "United  States  Daughters"  covers 
the  period  from  1784  to  l8l2.  "Daughters  of 
1812"  the  period  from  1812  to  1815,  and  the  two 
names  are  connected  without  a  repetition  of 
the  word  "Daughters."  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  as  near  that  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  is  possible.  The  entire  society  is 
the  people.  The  associate  council  of  delegates 
is  the  congress.  The  executive  board  is  the 
cabinet,  while  each  organized  State  is  perfectly 
independent  as  is  each  of  the  United  States. 

The  five  years  from  i8g2  to  1897  ended  in 
the  organization  of  the  following  States :  New 
York,  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade,  president; 
Louisiana,  Mrs.  John  B.  Richardson,  president; 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Alfred  Russell,  president.  In 
1901  the  society  received  a  federal  incorpora- 
tion by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  its  charter  being  one  of  the  last  — 
if  not  the  last  —  bill  signed  by  President  Mc- 

At  this  time  the  following  States  had  been 
added  i  1897,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Hall ; 
1897,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Nelson  V.  Titus; 
igoo,  Maine,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dyer;  1900,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  T.  U  A.  Greve;  1900,  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Barry ;  igoi,  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Catlin.  Since  theiij  and  up  to  1004,  the  addi- 
tional organized  States  are:  Vermont,  1901, 
president,  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  R.  Jcnne;  Georgia, 
1901,  president,  Miss  Nina  Hornady;  Missouri, 
1901,  president,  Mrs.  Western  Bascome;  New 
Jersey,  igoi,  president.  Miss  M.  Louise  Edge; 
Colorado,  1902,  president,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Gauss;  Delaware,  1902,  president,  Mrs.  Millard 
F,  Cockran;  Illinois,  1903,  president,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Halt  Wiles;  Texas,  1903,  president,  Mrs. 
Z.  T.  Fulmore;  District  of  Columbia,  1903, 
president,  Mrs.  Frank  Wheaton;  Mississippi, 
190J  president,  Mrs.  William  R.  Wright. 

There  have  been  but  two  national  presidents, 
Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling  (till  1897)  and  Mrs, 
William  Gerry  Slade  of  New  York  City. 

The  18  honorary  vice-presidents  national  in 
honor  of  the  18  States  in  the  Union  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  1812  arc  as  follows:  Mrs.  Louis 
J.  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bailey.  Mrs.  Braxton 
Bragg,  Mrs.  William  H.  Brearley,  Mrs,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fremont  (deceased),  Mifs 
Elizabeth  Benton  Fremont,  Mrs,  James  A.  Gar- 
field,  Mrs.   Ulysses   S.   Grant    (deceased).  Miss 
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Mary  Grace  Hall.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Igkhart.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Lee.  Mrs.  William 
A.  McKinley,  Mrs,  Edward  Roby,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartons,  Mrs.  Letitia 
Tyler  Semple.  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Sladc.  Mrs. 
Leroy  Eanderland  Smith. 

Mrs.  William  Gerby  Slade. 
National  Pretident  and  New  York  Slate  Pret- 

idettt. 

United  States,  Decora tive  Art  in.  See 
Decorative  Art  in  the  United  States. 

United  Sutes  Indian  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  It  was  estab- 
lished on  the  present  site  in  1879;  but  its  real 
beginning  was  in  187S,  when  74  Indians  were 
brought  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Marion, 
Saint  Augustine.  Fla.  When  put  to  work  at  the 
fort  they  proved  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  and 
their  skill  as  workmen  aroused  the  interest  of 
some  of  the  women  of  Saint  Ai«aBtine,  who 
established  a  school  for  them  and  taught  them 
English.  In  1878,  when  their  term  of  confine- 
ment was  over,  zz  asked  to  stay  in  the  East  to 
attend  school,  17  of  whom  were  placed  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute;  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  of  the  United 
States  army  was  then  authorized  to  bring  50 
more  Indians  from  the  Dakota  reservation  to 
Hampton.  He  soon  found  that  a  separate 
school  for  the  Indians  was  desirable,  and  the 
alKindoned  army  post  at  Carlisle  was  assigned 
for  the  uses  of  a  school  in  1879,  In  October 
of  that  year  he  brought  the  first  Indian  pupils 
to  Carlisle.  The  aim  of  the  school  has  always 
been  to  prepare  the  Indians  to  take  part  in  the 
life  of  a  civilized  community  as  citizens  on  an 
equality  with  other  citizens,  and  thus  to  free 
them  from  especial  and  separate  supervision. 
The  courses  offered  are  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grade,  and  are  grouped  about 
four  central  subjects,  the  English  language,  his- 
tory and  literature,  science,  and  form  and  num- 
ber (including  geometry  and  algebra).  There 
are  also  excellent  music  and  art  departments. 
A  normal  department,  was  organized  in  1894 
and  provides  instruction  in  psychology  (ele- 
mentary), pedagogics,  history  of  education, 
and  methods  of  teaching  sloyd,  with  prac- 
tice work.  The  industrial  work  is  a  prominent 
feature,  half  the  school  day  being  devoted 
to  some  productive  industry.  Instruction  and 
practice  is  given  in  carpentry,  blacksmi thing, 
painting,  harness-making,  tinsmiEhing,  shoe-mak- 
ing, laundry  work,  hospital  and  nurse  work, 
sewing,  household  and  domestic  economy  (in- 
cluding special  course  in  bread-making),  farm- 
ing and  dairying.  Another  important  part 
of  the  work  is  the  systematic  physical  training, 
gymnastic  classes  being  arranged  for  boys  and 
girls  in  all  grades;  athletic  sports  are  also  en- 
couraged, and  the  football  team  has  a  national 
reputation  for  excellent  playing.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  school  is  the  "outing  sys- 
tem," by  which  the  school  requires  all  its  stu- 
dents to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  some  white 
family  under^  the,  supervision  of  the  school. 
During  the  winter  tliey  attend  the  public  school 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  when  not  in  school 
receive  regular  wages  for  work  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  home  ;  a  portion  of  these  wages  is  placed 
in  the  school  bank  and  draws  interest.  This 
system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  be- 
Kiniing   of   the   schools,   has   proved   eminently 


successful;  the  Indians  have  been  pleasantly 
welcomed  in  the  homes  to  which  they  go,  and 
have  proved  themselves,  as  a  rule,  helpful  and 
congenial  members  of  the  family.  Over  800 
pupils  are  sent  out  every  summer,  and  about 
half  that  number  remain  out  every  winter.  The 
aim  of  this  system  is  to  enable  the  Indians  to 
gain  direct,  persona!  experience  in  self-support 
by  honest  work,  and  an  msight  into  the  respon- 
sibilities and  amenities  of  civihzed  family  and 
institutional  life  in  its  best  and  most  attractive 
forms.  The  united  earnings  of  the  stodentt 
who  were  working  outside,  in  1909,  amounted  to 
about  $40,000.  A  weekly  paper,  'The  Red  Man 
and  Helper,'  is  printed  in  the  school  shop  by 
Indians.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Office  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  is  supported  by  government  appro* 
priation.  The  students  in  igio  numbered  1,075; 
the  total  enrolment  since  the  beginning  was 
more  than  7,00a 

United    States    HiHtary    Academy.    Se.. 

MiUTARY  ACAMMV,   UnrTED  STATES. 

United  States  National  Museum,  a  na- 
tional depository  for  scientific  and  historical 
collections  under  the  administration  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  (q.v.),  located  at  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  The  begmnin^  of  the  museum 
was  Smithson's  cabinet  of  mmerals,  and  other 
collections  gathered  by  exploring  expeditions, 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  by  the  act  establishing  it 
in  1846.  The  name  of  United  States  National 
Museum  was  not  adopted  until  1876,  when  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  added  to  the  collections 
already  made  the  exhibits  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  resources  and  ethnology  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  material  presented  by  34 
foreign  nations.  In  1879  Confiress  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  museum  buildmg;  but  this  has 
for  some  time  been  inadequate  for  the  proper 
housing  of  the  collections,  and  a  new  building 
was  provided  for  in  1903  by  the  appropriation 
of  $3,500,000.  The  chief  means  of  adding  to 
the  collection  are  by  the  specimens  gathered  by 
government  expkirations  and  surveys,  by  ex- 
changes, by  gift,  and  by  limited  purchases  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Congressional  appropriation. 
The  museum  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
under  the  special  charge  of  an  assistant  secre- 
tary and  curators,  appointed  by  the  secretary: 
and  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
government.  Its  collections  are  naturally  best 
for  matters  relating  to  North  America:  the 
material  illustrating  the  arts  and  occupations 
of  the  American  Indians  and  the  fisheries  of 
the  United  States  is  particularly  valuable;  and 
the  historical  collections  containing  personal 
relics  of  famous  Americans  are  interesting. 
The  Museum  publishes  'Proceedings'  and  an 
•Annual  Report,'  containing  scientific  articles 
describing  or  illustrating  the  collections;  aid 
is  also  given  to  students  m  using  the  collections 
for  purposes  of  scientific  research. 

United  States  Naval  Academy.  See 
Naval  Academy,  United  States. 
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United    StUM,    Pkinten    of.     We    must  painting  cast  itself  free  {rom  the  traditions  of 

look  upon  Benjamin  West  (1738-1800}   as  the  Europe  there  was  developed  a.  great  Echool  of 

first  of  the  American  painters.    Of  course  ait  on  landscape  painting.     The  glories  of  American 

tiie   American   continent    in    his   days    was   an  scenery  immediately  claimed  the  attention  of  tlie 

exotic,  and  most  of  West's  life  was  spent  in  pencil  and  the  brush. 

London;  yet  he  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and         Thomas    Cole    (1801-48)    was   the   founder 

early  brought  up  under  American  influences  and  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hudson  River  school, 

did  not  go  to  London  until  he  was  25  years  of  Although  bom  in  England  he  removed  to  the 

age.    He  painted  history  and  portraits,  and  his  United  States  in  his  i8th  year  and  all  his  best 

influence  on  the  English  school  of  painting  was  landscapes   were  those  chosen   from  American 

certainly  of  transatlantic  origin,  for  he  taught  scenery.    Among  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 

them  to  abandon  such  conventionalities  as  the  eessors   were   Frederick   Edwin   Church,   Albert 

use  of  classic  costume  in  the  treatment  of  heroic  Bierstadt  and  Bradford,  who  were  especially  re- 

subj'ects  of  modern  time  like  the  'Death  of  Nel-  markable  for  their  representations  of  abnormal 

eon'    and   the    'Death   of   General   Wolfe'.     It  landscape    effects    such    as    they    discovered    in 

must,  however,  be  said  that  his  compositions  Arctic  scenery,  in  the  mountains  of  South  Amer- 

were  over-studied  and  not  natural;  the  action  jca  and  the  bizarre  glories  of  the  Yellowstone 

conventional   and   melodramatic;   the   draperies.  Park.    Their    pictures     produced     a     profound 

though  learned,  heavy  and  untrue ;  his  color  de-  sensation  both  in  Europe  and  America,  thouB'i 

ficient  in  freshness  and  variety.    His  figures  are  many  of  them  were  more  conspicuous  for  die 

often  vapid  and  without  character ;  jet  he  pre-  strange   and  startling  features   of  the  natural 

served  a  certain  dignity  and  consistency  in  the  scenery  which  they  portrayed  than  for  the  orig- 

treatment  of  his  subjects  which  almost  raised  inality  of  treatment  or  imaginative  nower  which 

his  mediocrity  to  excellence.     Perhaps  his  best  they  displayed.    The  freshest  and  inost  original 

works    are    his    life-siied   portraits    and    family  painter  whose  earliest  work  shows  the  influence 

groups,  and  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  he  of  Cole  and  of  the  Hudson   River  school,  was 

left  the  new  world  for  the  old  and  submitted  Georges  Inness,  who  proved  hinuelf  capable  of 

himself  to  the  conventionalities  of  London  in-  producing  work  which  did  not  lely  for  its  sue- 

stead  of  working  out  a  new  field  in  the  life  of  cess  upon  mere  panoramic  size  or  grandeur  of 

his   native   land.     One   of  his  best  and  most  distance.    Inness,  to  judge  from  his  'Berkshire 

natural  pictures,   'Perm's  Treaty  with  the  In-  Hills,'   'Sunshine  and  Clouds,'  was  profoundly 

dians,'    was   sold    in   1851    for  ^2,300.    To   be  influenced  in  his  work  by  the  genius  of  the 

classed  with  West  as  one  of  the  early  painters  Barbizon  school.    He  was  of  a  religious  temper- 

of  the   United   States  is   Gilbert   Stuart   (1755-  ament,   and   in  many   of  his   paintings   we   are 

1838)     (q.v,))    of    whom    West    was    an    early  struck  by  a  deep  thoughtfulness,  a  half  melan- 

patroo.     Stuart  made  himsdf  immortal  by  his  choly  feding  after  the  snpematuial,  such  as  are 

masterly  portraits  of  George  Washington,  the  Birst  conspicuous   features   in   the   works  of   Corot 

President  of  the  United  States.    In  the  many  Although  his  'Midsummer'  is  elaborated  with 

likenesses    which    he    executed    of    this    great  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  tonality  and 

personage  he  has  shown  himself  an  illustrious  a  remarkable  power  of  atmospheric  lucidity  it  is 

member  of  that  English  school  which  includes  almost    impressionistic    in    freshness    and    off- 

tbe  names  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and  Law-  handedness.    Yet  Inness  is  credited  with  the  re- 

rencc    An  American  painter  of  the  same  period  mark,  "While  pre-Raphaelism  is  like  a  measure 

was  John  Trumbull   (1756-1843),  who  painted  worm  trying  to  compass  the  infinite  circtimfer- 

the   'Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,'    and  whose  pic>  ence,  impressionism  is  the  sloth  enveloped  in 

tures  are  familiar  to  all  visitors  of  the  Capitol  ita  own  eternal  dullness." 
at  Washington.  There    are   three   names    which    should    be 

Washington  Allston  (q.v.)  (1779-1S43)  was  grouped  together  as  representative  of  the  gen- 
bom  in  South  Carolina  and  was,  like  American  uine  American  spirit  of  independence  and  dis- 
■rtists  of  that  period,  a  painter  of  scriptural  covery  in  modem  painting.  George  Inness  was 
and  heroic  subjects.  From  hb  use  of  color  and  a  member  of  this  group,  and  by  his  side  stood 
light  he  has  been  staled  *The  American  Titian."  Whistler  and  John  La  Farge.  La  Farge  is  in- 
He  was  intimate  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Cole-  deed  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in 
ridge,  and  the  tatter  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  history  of  American  painting.  Even  though 
surpassed  by  no  man  of  hia  age  in  artistic  and  his  danghtsmanshlp  sometimes  emphasizes  ex- 
poetic  genius.  It  must,  however,  be  said  of  him  pression  at  the  expense  of  academic  correctness, 
that  his  grandeur  of  conception  was  often  he  has  something  of  that  versatility  which  we 
superior  to  his  power  of  execution.  associate  with  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 

John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815)  must  be  He  is  a  writer  and  a  thioker.  He  has  the  artifi- 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  group  of  cer's  love  of  effect  as  represented  in  glass  aijd 
American  painters,  althoi^h  he  left  the  United  metal.  While  he  can  rise  on  the  wings  of 
States  in  middle  life.  He  was  encouraged  in  poetry  and  devotion  to  the  conception  and  ex- 
London  by  the  generous  benevolence  of  West,  ecntion  of  great  religions  paintings,  he  revels 
vbo  never  overlooked  a  fellow  countryman.  He  in  the  sparkling  combinations  of  tinted  crystals 
was  made  a  member  of  the  l.ondon  Royal  Acad-  and  brass  work,  and  as  an  art  theorist  had  the 
emy  in  1779,  and  although  he  bad  been  almost  happy  power  of  thinking  out,  expressing  in 
■eli-taught  his  work  was  much  superior  to  that  wQixJis  and  thoroughly  trusting  his  own  sensa- 
of  many  academicians.  His  principal  pictures  tions — a  power  of  isolation  and  independence 
representing  historic  events  and  contaitting  rarely  to  be  found  excepting  in  artists  of  the 
many  portraits  will  always  be  valnable,  and  his  first  genius.  The  same  faculty  belongs  to  the 
'Death  of  Major  Pearson'  was  bought  for  the  life  of  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler.  He  was  a 
National  Gallery  in  1864  for  the  sum  of  $8,000.  pathfinder  and  a  discoverer.     He  was  for  iiv 

AttmieoM  Landscape. — As  soon  as  American  stance,  among  those  wbo  fOtmd  out  and  «> 
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pounded  the  Eignificance  of  Velasquez  and  tures  are  inspired  by  the  scenery  with  which  he 
Rembrandt  as  sourres  of  inspiiation  in  modem  was  surrounded  in  his  lonely  hermitage  at  Scar- 
art,  and  who  by  praclicul  example  taught  Eng-  boro.  His  'West  Wind'  and  'The  Maine 
listi  and  American  artists  to  recognize  reality  Coast'  are  among  the  most  genuine  and  su^- 
in  the  art  of  China  and  Japan.  His  'Portrait  of  gestive'  of  American  landscapes,  although  m 
My  Mother'  must  be  looked  upon  as  embody-  dimensions,  distance  and  panoramic  compre- 
in^  not  only  his  intensity  of  conception,  his  hensiveness  they  are  mere  vignettes,  snap-shots 
brilliant  simplicity  of  execution,  but  also  his  which  the  modest  eye  of  the  painter  has  taken 
sweetness  and  devotional  tenderness  of  mind,  in  and  transferred  without  dramatic  grouping  or 
His  landscape  studies,  or  symphonies  as  he  artistic  comment  to  his  imperishable  canvas, 
chose  to  call  them,  testify  to  his  craving  ior  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  Edwin  A. 
abstract  expression  in  art.  His  etchings  ap-  Abbey  among  contemporary  American  artists. 
proach  in  their  suggestiveness  and  freedom  of  Probably  he  will  be  taken  and  placed  in  a  niche 
touch  to  that  perfection  which  before  him  had  amons'  (he  immortals  as  a  supremely  success- 
been  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  school,  and  it  is  ful  illustrator.  There  are  some  artists  whose 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  daring  originality  strength  lies  in  presenting  the  ideal  in  concrete 
and  simplicity,  earnestness  and  absolute  gran-  form.  They  take  up  some  figure  of  religion  or 
deur  Whistler  stands  alone  among  the  artists  mythology  and  embody  by  their  pencil  the  'Im- 
of  his  centnry.  maculate  Conception'   or  the  'Muses  on  Heli- 

The  works  of  John  Singer  Sargent  were  con.'  There  are  others  who  conceive  their  own 
very  happily  represented  to  the  eyes  of  the  story  and  tell  it  as  Millais  in  his  'Order  of  Re- 
American  public  by  the  exhibition  of  his  works  lease'  or  his  *Autumn  Leaves.'  There  is  a 
which  was  given  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  in  third  class  of  painters  who  choose  some  of  the 
l^g.  He  was  then  about  40  years  of  age,  and  most  salient  incidents  of  poetic  or  historic  liter- 
in  his  125  portraits  and  sketches  appeared  what  ature  and  represent  it  in  Imc  and  color.  To  this 
was  worthy  to  be  reckoned  the  production  of  last  class  of  painters  belongs  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
a  lifetime.  A  second  exhibition  held  at  the  We  do  not  realize  until  we  see  his  pictures 
same  city,  1904,  contained  later  works  of  still  what  an  immense  field  for  imagination  is  to  be 
more  extraordinary  value.  We  see  in  his  pic-  found  in  this  sphere  of  artist  activity.  Indeed, 
tures  more  perhaps  than  in  those  of  any  of  his  we  are  made  to  feel  in  seeing  the  marvellous 
contemporaries  that  a  genuine  American  school  creations  of  Abbey  that  he  has  added  something 
of  painting  does  actually  exist  His  virtuosity,  io  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  every  episode 
the  tricks  of  his  technique,  may  he  French,  but  which  he  has  illustrated.  His  interpretations 
the  pose,  the  handling,  the  unconventional  ar-  of  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith,  of  Sir  Thomas 
rangement  are  distinctly  American.  The  as-  Malory  and  Robert  Herrick  prove  that  he  ver- 
surance  and  certainty  with  which  he  treats  the  ifably  shares  and  enlarges  the  romantic  mood  of 
most  hackneyed  snhjectE  are  inspired  by  the  the  author  whose  word*  and  music  he  has 
fresh  breezes  of  the  West,  and  the  mark  which  transformed  into  vivid  pictures  of  lite.  His 
he  has  made  in  art  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  decorations  of  the  Boston  Public  Libary  con- 
Atlantie  is  doe  to  his  great  faculty  of  combining  ethute  a  monument  of  American  art  in  which 
in  n  portrait  the  individnalism  of  the  sitter  in  ore  blended  all  the  religious  sentiment,  the 
posture  and  expreision  with  the  suggepliveness  chivalric  enthusiasm  and  the  archxological 
oi  harmonious  accessories.  His  most  perma-  learning  which  have  been  presented  to  the  world 
nent  claim  to  artistic  glory  will  ultimately  rett  by  tha  intellectual  activity  and  serious  energy 
-upon  his  mural  paintings  in  the  Boston  Puttie  of  the  igth  century,  but  as  wall  pamtings  they 
Library,  some  of  which  are  unsurpassed  far  ■nt  Tialchy  and  lack  continuity  and  harmonious- 
ptiwer,    dignity   and    decorative   effect    by    any  ness  of  general  effect. 

work  of  the  kind  executed  m  the  19th  or  aoth  A   most   curious   and    interesting  figure    in 

century.  American  art  history  is  that  of  George  Fuller, 

A  great  nnmber  of  American  painters  have  bom  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  ifea.    His  life  on  a 

passed  over  irto  the  European  school  and  have  farm  familiarized  him  with  the  features  of  ex- 

riuickly  assimilated  the  style  and  technique  of  temal    nature    and    probably    this    experience 

French   and   German    masters.      The    crowd   of  prompted  his  declaration  in  which  self-reh'anee 

American   gentlemen    who   paint   with   ease   has  is  blended  with  artistic  sincerity.     "I  have  con- 

thns  been  multiplied.    The  American   G^rome  eluded  to  see  nature  for  myself,  through   the 

and     the     American     Piloty     have     appeared  eyes  of  no  one  else,  and  put  my  trust  in  God, 

fcvet  and  over  again,  and   Breton  fisher  girls  awaiting  the   result.*     This    clear  and   simple 

and   German   historic  pictures    signed   by   art-  mood  of  mind  well  fitted  him   for  the  work 

lets    from    New    VorV,    Boston    or    Philadel-  which  he  has  done  in  American  art.    His  life 

phta  have  become  monotonously  tedious.    It  is  including  bis  15  years'  work  on  a  farm,  during 

tjieretcrre    refreshing   to   come    upon    work   like  which  period  his  pictnres  were  unseen  by  the 

(hat    of    Winsbw    Homer,    who    appears    ia  public,  reads  like  a  romance.     His  bankruptcy 

this   country  as   among  the   forceful   and   indi-  as  a  tobacco  grower  forced  him  in  1875  to  come 

vldual  men  who  refnse  to  he  hampered  t^  a  out  as  a  painter,  when  he  made  a  reputation  and 

foreign    convention.    No    cme    can    refuse   this  a  living  as  a  producer  of  beautiful  and  sug- 

artist  the  title  of  American  painter.    As  a  boy  gestive    pictures.     His    'By    the    Way    Side,' 

at  Cambridge,  Mass,,  he  led  the  out-of-door  life  *Tcrkey    Pasture   in    Kentucky,'    'The  Quad- 

which  made  him  acquainted  with  nature  in  sky,  roon,'    and    his  nude    'Arethusa^    exhibit   the 

in  land  and  animated  life.    In  early  manhood  he  wide  e:ttent  of  his  capacity  and  the  remarkabl* 

represented  'Harper's  Magazine'  as  a  war  artist  ^11  and  learning  of  this  gentiine  artist. 
As  a  landscape  painter  he  spent  for  many  years         Among  American  landscapists  niust  be  men- 

the  life  of  a  recluse  on  the  cdast  of  Mamc.  tioned  Homer  D.  Martin,  whose  work  rises  far 

Swne  of  his  most  powerful,  most  original  pic-  above  that  of  all  Others  of  lh«  Hudson  River 
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school.  He  paints  in  two  moods,  one  at  which  stable  interior,  wiih  dull  browti  walls.  A  wo- 
ii  impressionistic,  the  other  thoughtful  and  man  dressed  in  blue  is  milking  a  black  and  white 
interpretative.  The  first  is  seen  in  his  natural-  cow,  while  the  calf  is  standing  by.  The  light 
istic  picture  'Westchester  Hills/  the  second  in  enters  by  a  window  on  the  right  and  seems  to 
his  somewhat  fanciful  painting  <The  Sun  Wor-  sift  through  the  dusl  of  the  stable. 
shipers,'  in  which  the  trees  on  a  ridge  of  hills  In  writing  a  history  of  American  Art  we 
are  bending  under  a  western  breeze  before  the  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  its  mas- 
rising  sun.  What  is  most  lovable  in  Martin's  ters.  For  tlie  account  of  Vaiiderlyn,  Twacht- 
Eictures  is  the  infinite  and  tender  expanse  of  man,  Smedley,  Edward  Simmons,  E.  H.  Blash- 
is  skies.  These  skies  tremble  and  quiver  with  field,  Will  H.  Low,  Elihu  Vedder,  Chas.  Y, 
light.  His  clouds  arc  moving  fleets  of  luminous  Turner,  Chas.  Sprague  Pierce,  and  others  who 
vapor.  To  the  picture  lover  Homer  D.  Martin  have  made  American  painting  illustrious,  we  re- 
stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  American  fer  to  the  biographies  given  elsewhere, 
poetic  painters.  Revised  by  Russell  Sturcis, 

George  D.  Forrest  Brush  is  one  of  the  stu-  „  ■  ,  r,  .  n_  '^  ^-  i  f  j-j 
dents  of  Gerome  who  has  perhaps  more  than  ^.  """^  Btatw  Piwd^ttal  Candidatea. 
any  other  American  artist  reflected  the  particu-  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Eovernnienl  of 
lar  genius  of  his  master.  His  creations  are  the  United  States  there  have  been  several  im- 
characteriied  by  singular  novelty  and  imagina-  Portant  changes  m  the  method  of  electing  the 
live  force.  Take,  for  instance,  'His  Silence  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
Broken.'  Here  we  see  a  glimpse  of  river—  President-  Prior  to  1804,  for  example,  each 
dense  forests  on  either  side  — an  Indian  in  a  ^'^ctor  voted  for  two  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
canoe  turning  up  his  face  startled  by  the  cry  of  ^ency  The  one  who  received  the  largest  num- 
a  wild  goose  bursting  from  the  covert  and  pass-  °^^  "'  yP}^  "«=..  "^P""  declared  elected,  while 
ing  by  overhoad.  rHe  genuinen«ss,  the  clever-  the  candidate  receiving  ^e  second  largest  e  lee - 
ness,  the  directness  of  this  representation  would  toral  vote  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
be  enough  to  establish  an  artist's  repntation  in  Thus  as  the  electoral  vote  at  tiif  first  election 
any  age  showed  69  ballots  for  George  Washington  and 
Among  American  landscape  painters  — of  34  foj  John  Adams,  General  Washington  became 
men  that  is  who  paint  external  nature  in  such  '"^  ""t  President  of  the  new  republic,  while 
a  way  as  fo'produce  a  composition— Alexander  the  defeated  Adams  was  declared  its  Vke-Pres- 
H.  Wyant  will  always  hold  a  prominem  place,  'dent.    .         ^     ^ 

The  School  of  Poussin  and  Claude  ■  Lorraine  During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
has  iefl  a  host  of  imitators,  and  perhaps  the  national  existence  practically  no  "direct"  vote 
Hudson  River  school  were  too  much  under  the  was  cast  tor  the  election  of  the  two  chief  ex- 
influence  of  these  European  masters  who  sought  fculives  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  x- 
in  a  landscape  the  symmetry  and  perspective  of  l«ting  the  electors  by  a  "direct*  vote— as  is  the 
an  architectural  structure  or  a  dramatic  group  case  at  the  present  day  — in  nearly  all  States, 
of  figures.  In  Wyant  we  find  a  certain  re-  the  electors  were  «appo!nted»  by  the  L^sla- 
markable  combination  of  the  grandeur  of  Sal-  ture.  a  fact  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult, 
vator  Rosa  and  the  realism  of  the  camera.  A  if  not  absolutely  impossiHe,  to  obtom  any  ac- 
BOod  example  of  his  work  is  'The  Mohawk  curate  figures  which  might  indicate  the  strength 
Valley.>  and  of  fais  more  subtile  and  imaginative  of  popular  opinion  at  any  of  the  national  elec- 
mood  we  may  find  represented  in  his  remarkable  hons  pnor  to  1824,  by  which  time  the  cha«ce  of 
'Moonlight  and  Frost.>  He  must  be  looked  electors  by  the  «direct»  vote  of  the  people  had 
upon  as  the  most  triumphant  impressionist  of  become  general  throughout  the  Union, 
the  American  school.  Among  those  who  share  It  was  not  until  1804  that  electors  cast  their 
his  honors  in  this  particular  may  be  mentioned  vote  for  both  a  President  and  a  Vice-President 
Julian  Atden  Weir,  instead  of  for  the  two  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
Dwight  W.  Tryon  is  a  New  Englander  by  idency,  for  it  was  during  TTiomas  Jefferson's 
birth,  and  his  work  seems  to  suggest  the  posses-  first  term  that  this  matter  was  so  widely  agitated 
sion  of  those  qualities  which  are  generally  that  a  necessary  Constitutional  amendment  was 
credited  to  the  New  England  character.  What  adopted  providing  for  the  methods  of  election 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  all  recent  American  which  now  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
art  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  definite  ex-  Although,  from  an  official  point  of  view. 
position;  the  artist  seems  to  take  the  spectator  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  popular  vote  for  the 
hf  the  hand  and  to  say  help  me  to  interpret  this,  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  the 
He  portrays  the  mysterious  light  and  shade,  ballots  cast  in  the  various  States  for  the  sev- 
the  masses  and  outlines  of  the  landscape  with  eral  electors  is  always  regarded  as  the  "direct" 
the  most  faithful,  the  most  passionate  devo-  expression  of  pc^ular  opinion,  and  as  (he  num- 
tion.  But  he  will  not  interpret  it  excepting  so  ber  of  sudi  electors  are  apportioned  among  the 
far  as  his  unQonsdous  mood  leads  him  to  do  so.  several  States  upon  a  basis  in  keeping  with 
Of  such  painters  Tryon  is  a  brilliant  example,  the  growth  of  population  it  is  not  strange 
The  American  temperament  ii  here  typically  that  the  popular  vote  and  the  electoral  vote 
represented ;  his  works  have  largeness  and  bold-  should  not  always  agree  in  their  results. 
Bess  combined  with  the  utmost  aulMility  and  re-  In  1824,  for  example,  as  in  1888,  the  can- 
(irement  of  detail.  didate  who  was  defeated  by  the  electoral 
.Horatio  Walker  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  college  was  the  one  who  had  received  the  larg- 
kading  American  painters  of  this  period.  In  est  'direct'  vote.  So,  too,  in  1876,  when  the 
some  respects  he  resemfcies  Moreland,  although  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  several  of 
quite  superior  to  the  slovenliness  and  quite  equal  the  Southern  States  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
to  the  truthfulness  and  sympathetic  treatment  gressional  electoral  committee,  the  choice  of 
of  that  great  artist.  His  'Milking'  is  quite  Hayes  defeated  Tilden,  a  man  who  had  received 
characteristic    of    his    style.    Here    we    find    a  almost  300,000  more  votes  from  the  people. 
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following  tables  the  important  facts  concerning 
the  various  Presidents  of  the  United  StsWes 
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table  gives  the  cause  of  death  and  the  place  of 
their  burial.  Sec  also  United  States^  Presi- 
dents AND  VicE-PBesiPENTs;  UNnED  Stai*b 
Presidential  Candidates  ;  and  the  biography 
of  each  President  in  this  encyclopedia. 
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Utiited  States  Sanitary  Commis»on,  The. 

An  organization  appointed  by  the  United  States 
government  during  the  Civil  War,  and  co-oper- 
ating with  it  in  promoting  the  health,  comfort, 
and  efficiency  of  the  armies.  It  also  gave 
aid  to  the  navy.  The  war  prevailed  from  iz 
April  1861  to  9  April  1865.  On  15  April  1861 
President  Lincoln  called  for  7S,ooo  volunteers, 
believing  they  would  be  required  for  only  a 
few  months.  But  in  July  of  the  same  year 
800,000  tnore  were  called  for,  later  300,000,  and 
in  1864,  500.000.  Of  this  army  of  over  1,000,000 
men  (with  15,000  regulars)  350,000  died  during 
the  war,  thousands  were  crippled  by  wounds 
and  ailments.  About  190,000  of  the  deaths  were 
from  sickness,  mainly  scurvy,  dysentery,  diar- 
rhcEa,  erysipelas,  and  general  debility,  the  result 
of    insufficient    sleep,    clothing    and    food,    ex- 

Ksure,  hard  marches,  and  poor  drinking  water, 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  before  drafting  was 
resorted  to,  one  eighth  of  the  volunteers  were  in 
their  igth  year,  and  three  fourths  were  Hnder  30 
years  of  age.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  Quartermaster,  Commissary  and  Medical 
Departments  of  the  regular  arm^  were  inex- 
perienced in  caring  for  large  bodies  of  men,  in 
active  service,  the  last  war  (Mexican)  being  in 
1846-8.  The  medical  staff  could  not  properly 
initiate  or  exectile  sanitary  work,  as  by  custom 
hospital  construction  and  the  transportation  01 
sick  and  woimded  belong  to  the  quartermaster 
department,  and  the  regulation  of  diet  to  the 
commissary.  Inspection  and  the  means  for  giv- 
ing aid  were  imperfect.  The  government  had 
not  learned  the  lesson  of  the  Crimean  war.  that 
•the  cause  of  humanity  was  identified  wHh  the 
strength  of  armies."  In  May  and.  June  1861 
many  of  the  volunteers  arrived  in  Washington, 
in  miserable  physical  condition,  in  overcrowded 
cars,  suffering  from  poor  food,  insufficieiit  cloth- 
ing and  drinking-water.  The  people  of  the 
North  were  aroused  as  to  the  importance  of 
adequate  preventive  and  relief  measures.  The 
same  day  that  the  President  called  for  7S/xio 
soldiers,  the  women  and  men  of  Bridgeport  and 
Charleston,  and  on  19  April  in  Cleveland,  and 
later  in  the  month  in  New  York,  established 
soldiers'  aid  societies.  During  the  war  there 
were  more  than  7,000  such  societies  scattered 
throughout  the  North,  tributary  to  the  commis- 
sion.   Some  of  them,  at  first,  proposed  not  onlv 
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to  furnish  curses,  clothing  and  comforts,  but  efforts  of  the  commissioii,  these  dcfidenctei  were 

also   delicacies,   and   to    bung   disabled   soldiers  gradual^   remedied  to   a  large  extent     But  It 

home,  to  keep  complete  records  of  the  sick  and  was  dimcult  at  first  to  raise  suihcieiit  moneT 

wounded,  etc  for  preventive  measures,  though  life  insurance 

Realizing  that  some  of  these  aims  were  im-  companies   responded   nobly.      Later,   when   the 

practicable,  that  to  do  the  most  good  there  must  work  broadened,  railroad,  telegraph  and  express 

be  co-operation  in  a  definite   plan,  under  the  companies  gave  their  services  and  with  the  peo- 

auspices  of  the   government.   Rev.  Dr.   Bellows  pie  at  large  contributed  abundantly.     Cash  re- 

and   Dr.   Elisha  Harris  called  a  public  meet-  ceipts  to  1  May  1666,  were  $4,962,014.26^  and 

ing    at    Cooper    Institute.    At    this    meeting    it  of  branch  treasuries  nearly  two  millions  more, 

was  decided  "to  collect  and  disseminate  infor-  Over  one  fifth  of  this  amount  came  from  the 

mation  upon  the  actual  and  prospective  wants  of  Pacific  coast  —  $100,000  received  from  California 

the  army,  to  establish  recognized  relations  with  in  one  sum  in  1862,  saved  the  commission  at  a 

the  medical  staff  and  act  as  auxiliary  to  it,  to  critical  time.    So  great  was  the  popular  enthu- 

maintain  3  central  depot  of  stores  and  open  a  siasm,  that  a  sack  of  flour,  first  sold  in  Nevada 

bureau  for  the  examination  and  registration  of  to  the  highest  bidder  for  $5,000,  finally  yielded 

nurses.*     In  this  way,  it   was  believed,   results  in  the  western  country,  $40,000.     Supplies  were 

could  be  accomplished,  similar  to  those  effected  needed  as  the  iterations  of  the  armies  extended. 

by  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  English  Govern-  Depots  were  established  in  New  York,  Boston, 

tnent  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  Crimean  war,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  other  cities,  and 

Drs.  Van  Bcuren  and  Harsen,  representing  calls  were  made  upon  the  aid  societies.  Supplies 
two  prominent  New  York  medical  associa-  furnished  during  the  war  were  valued  at 
tions,  suggested  to  General  Scott  that  dis-  j!5iOOO,ooa  The  women's  convention  at  Wash- 
leased  men  and  mere  boys  should  be  dis-  inpon  in  November  '62,  resolved  to  send  sur- 
charged from  the  army.  Comparatively  few  plies,  "abundantly,  persistently  and  mcthodi- 
were  discharged.  The  surgeon-general  was  cally.*  Frequently  the  government  asked  the 
asked  to  reorganize  the  medical  staff  and  if  pos-  commission  for  blankets,  green  vegetables,  etc 
sible  have  its  sanitary  powers  increased.  This  After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  and  at 
■was  not  done.  Jn  May  1861,  the  government  Vicksburg  and  other  points,  scurvy  brc^e  out 
■    ■          -  ■•      ■              -fie  g                 .... 


.._j  appealed  to,  to  appoint  a  commission  of  among  the  troops.    Tfie  government  could  not 

civilians,  medical  men  and  army  officers,  to  CO-  obtain    potatoes,   but    the   commission,    through 

operate   with   the    Medical    Bureau    (or  to   act  its    'potato    and    onion    circulars'    to    farmers, 

independently  of  it)   in  an  investigation  as  to  forwarded  to  the  armies  an  immense  quantity 

preventable  diseases  of  hospitals  and  camps.    To  of   potatoes    and  green   vegetables,   and   saved 

this  there  was  much  opposition,  even  the  Presi-  manv  lives.     It  dtablished  vegetable  gardens  at 

dent  believing  that  such  a  commission  would  be  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Newbem  and  Chattanooga, 

'the  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.*    But  on  9  June  worked  by  contrabands  and_  convalescents.    Po- 

1861  the  government  appointed  'a  commission  tatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  beans,  spinach, 

of  inquiry  and  advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  cucumbers,     squashes,     okra,     cabbages,     com, 

condition  of  the  United  States  forces,"  consist-  melons,  pumpkins,  etc.,  were  raised.    The  money 

ing   of  Rev.   Dr.   Bellows,   Prof.    Bache,    Drs.  «lue  of  truck  raised  at  Chattanooga  from  15 

Wyman,  Gibbs,  Van  Beuren,  and  Howe,  from  April  to  14  Nov.  1864,  was  $66,375.14.    Ice  was 

civil  life,  and  Drs.  Wood,  CuUum,  and  Shivers,  frequently  furnished.     When  yellow  fever  pre- 

U.  S.  A.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  vailed^  at  Newbem,  in  the  town  and  garrison,  the 

Dr.  Wyman  resigned,  and  Drs.  Harris,  Agnew  commission  aided  materially  in  the  cleaning  up. 

and  Newberry  and  Mr.  Geo.  T.   Strong  were  ^  Before  the  war  there  was  do  general  hos- 

added.     The  commission  was  to   serve   without  pital,  only  tent  hospitals,  the  largest  containing 

pay,  but  had  a  furnished  room  allotted  it  ip  40  beds.    In  July  1861  the  commission  suggested 

Washington,  and  was  'to  ascertain  the  sanitary  well  equipped  general  hospitals  in  pavilion  form, 

condition  of  volunteers,  to  suggest  means  to  pre-  and  that  these  should  be  built  under  the  direc- 

serve    and    restore    health,    and    to    insure    the  tion  of  the  Medical  Department,  which  should 

general  comfort  and  efiiciency  of  troops,  such  as  also  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick 

proper    cooks,    curses,    hospitals,    etc.,    and    to  and   wounded   and   attend  to   their  diet.     These 

correspond  freely  with  the  War  Department  and  suggestions   were   carried   out  when   Dr.   Ham- 

the  Medical   Bureau."  mbnd    became    surgeon-general    in    April    186a. 

The    United    States    Sanitary    Commission  After  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  in  February 

organized  la  June  1861,  with  Rev,  Dr.  Bellows  1862,  the  government  could  not  transport  the 

as  president     Relief  was   to  be   subordinate   to  sick    and    wounded    to   hospitals    on   the    Ohio 

prevention  and  advice,  the  conclusions  of  the  River.    The  commission  did,  in  transports  fitted 

commission  must  "be  approved  by  the  Medical  up  for  that  purpose.    The  same  was  true  in  the 

Bureau,  ordered  by  the  War  Department  and  Peninsula  campaign.     It  also  operated  (luring 

carried  out  by  officers  and  men."    Mr.  Olmsted  the  war  more  than  30  ambulance  cars,  carryii^ 

was   appointed    resident   secretary   and    general  to  the  hospitals  in  the  East  about  100,000  men, 

■manager  at  Washington,    He  had  general  over-  to  the  West,  125,000,  the  railroads  conveying  the 

sight   of   the  work  of   the   commission,  was   in  cars   free.     The   Camden  &  Amboy   donated   a 

the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  ready  at  car.     The  relief  system  was  divided  into  general 

all  times  to  supplement  government  deficiencies,  and   special    relief,   the   first   attending  to  the 

Resigning  his  herculean  task  in  1863  he  was  wants  of  the  inmates  of  general,  field  and  regi- 

Eucceeded  by  Dr.  Jenkins  and  Mr._  Blatchford.  mental  hospitals,  and  of  men  in  camp  and  on 

Tlie   six  inspectors  of  camps  appointed,  found  the  march,  the  second  cared  for  the  sick  and 

inefficient  drains  and  police   duty,  overcrowded  needy     at     military     depots,     discharged     men, 

tents,    offensive    sinks,    personal    uncleanliness,  paroled  prisoners  and  irregulars.    The  varions 

poor  and  filthy  clothing,  badly  cooked  food  and  agents  ot  the  commission  were  paid  a  moderate 

a  scarcity  of  green  vegetables.     By  persistent  salary,  it  being  found  best  not  to-  rely  -npoa 
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voltmtnr  asenta.    With  «ch  anny  was  a  med-  this  was  succeeded  hy  a  period  ending  in  ifiTlS, 

ical  inspector,  relief  agenta,  wagons  and  hories,  from  which  time  we  may  date  our  contemponrx 

transports  if  necessary  and  a  supply  depot  at  sculpture.    The  first  period   was  of   course  a. 

the  Mse.     The  hattle  of  Anlietain  was  the  first  time   of  struggle  against   influences   of  various 

great  battle  when  the  organization  of  the  com-  kinds,  counting  among  them   puritanic  repug- 

niissioa     told.      There     were     10,000    of    our  nance  to  anything  like  representation  of  the  nude 

wounded,  besides  many  of  the  enemy.    Chloro-  form.    The  second  period  included  the  stormy 

form,  opiates,  and  medical  stores  were  supplied,  years  of  the  Civil  War,  which  was  largely  a 

iVithin  a  week  there  were  distributed  •w,768  time    of   commercial    aetivitj;.    And    yet   tiierc 

shirts,  towels,  bed  ticks,  etc,  30,000  pounds  of  were  men  toiling  at  that   time  whose  genius 

bandages  and  lint;  3,188  pounds  of  farina,  3,6aa  and   industry  made   possible  the  achievementa 

pounds  of  condensed  milk,  5,000  pounds  of  beef  of  later  years. 

stock  and  canned  meats,  3,000  bottles  of  wines  It  is  impossible  in  this  present  article  to  do 
and  cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons,  fruit,  more  than  mention  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
crackers,  tea,  sugar,  rubber  cloth,  tin  cups  and  have  made  the  American  School  of  Sculpture 
bospital  conveniences,*  what  it  is,-  The  first  sculptor  of  importance  ia 
The  special  relief  service,  organized  by  F.  W.  America  was  a  woman,  Mrs,  Patience  Wright 
Knapp,  cared  for  men  on  their  way  to  and  from  (1725-85)  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  who,  ac- 
Ihe  front,  in  ^0  ■Homes,*  "Rests"  and  •Lodges*  cording  to  commtm  reputation,  excelled  in  wax 
«t  various  pomts ;  acted  as  attorneys  in  obtain-  figures.  A  contemporary  critic  said  of  her,  'her 
ing  back  pay  and  pensions,  kept  the  inmates  likenesses  of  the  King,  Qneen,  Lords  Chatham 
-under  surveillance  that  no  danger  might  befall  and  Temple,  Messrs.  Barre,  Wilkes  and  others 
them;  paid  their  way  home  when  necessary,  attracted  umversal  admiration.  Her  natural  abili- 
cstablished  feeding  stations,  where  hot  soup  and  ties  are  smpassing,  and  had  a  liberal  and  ex- 
cofFee  were  always  ready,  and  cared  for  dis-  tensive  education  been  added  to  her  innate 
charged  prisoners  at  parole  camps,  and  the  qualities,  she  would  have  been  a  prodigy.*  Her 
motley  crowd  of  substitutes,  stragglers,  desert-  likeness  of  Lord  Chatham  was  a  full  length 
■era,  etc.,  at  convalescent  camps,  affording  com-  portrait  in  wax,  which  stood  for  many  years 
Jorts,  information  and  opportunities  to  com-  protected  by  a  glass  case  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
tnunicate  with  their  families.  The  Auxiliary  The  real  commencement  of  American  aculp- 
Relief  Corps,  organiied  by  F.  B.  Fay  in  1864,  ture  may  be  dated  from  the  visit  in  1785  of  Jean 
«ared  for  the  wounded  and  sick  sent  to  the  depot  Antoine  Houdon,  whose  business  was  to  make 
field  hospitals  in  the  rear  of  large  armies,  and  »  portait  stotue  of  Washington,  which  work 
also  for  thoM  left  behind  by  an  army  m  its  ^^b  cut  in  marble  in  France  and  sent  to  Amer- 
onward  march.  It  furmahed  food,  stimulants,  fca  in  1788.  The  commission  was  from  the  State 
underclothing  and  reading  matter,  communicated  of  Virginia,  and  the  statue  is  now  in  the  state 
with  the  soldiers  fnends,  obtained  express  pack-  house  at  Richmond.  There  is  also  in  Richmond 
ages,  and  provided  m  many  instances  Christian  a  bust  of  Lafayette  by  Houdon;  lor  this  artist, 
bunaL  After  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  rt  the  friend  of  the  French  Revolntionary  patriots, 
followed  the  base  of  the  army  to  Port  Royal,  „as  eagerly  accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
Irtftilte  House  and  City  Point,  established  special  United  States.  There  were  also  busts  of  Wash- 
diet  kitchens  and  attended  to  the  sick  and  ington  and  other  American  atatesmen  by 
-wounded.     Other  -work  was   accomphahed   by  Giuseppe  Cerracchi, 

the   commission.     Medical   tracts,    on   snbjecta  WUliam  Rush   {1756-1833)  of  Philadelphia, 

relating  to  army  lite,  prepared  by  operts,  were  ^^  occupied  as  a  carver  of  ^re-heads  for 

distributed  to  army  surgeons.    A  Hosptal  Dh  ships    and    developed    a   marked   sculpturesque 

Ttao^    (mam  office  in  Washington,  Wches  ^^„     n  appears  that  his  work  was  limited 

m  other  «t.es)    wa«  establ..hed    recording  en-  to  wood-carving,   but   his   statues   wrought  in 

^ces,  transfers  and  dismissals.     In   1863,  a  that  material  were  often  of  life  siw  and  larger, 

•free    pension    and    war    clam,    agency*    was  and  those  that  have  been  preserved,  such  as  the 

founded.    Over  ^.Sojooo  of  back  pay  and  pen-  ^ne   in  Independence  Hall,   Philadelphia,  have 

SJons  amouoling  to  ^,500,000  were  obtamed  for  ^^gi,  j^^f-^ 

discharged  joldiera    at  a  saving  to  the  bene-  j^e  curious  record  of  Hezekiah  Augur's  life 

ficiaries  of  thouwnds  of  dolUra.  j,       ^ted  by  Mr.  Tatt  (see  his  book  in  bibliog- 

Valuable  statistics  were  published  in.  pam-  „plj  )    from    French's    'Arts    and    Artists    U 

phlet  form,  embracing  the  effecu  on  soldiers  of  Connecticut > ;    and  the  two  figures   in  marble 

tnarches,    the    rate   of   recruiting   required    for  pr„erved  in  the  Yale  Art  School  are  the  sole 

thelossesofwar,_measurcmem»,of  soldiers,  the  „,o,ds   ^f  (his   career  of  disappointment  and 

number  of, sjck  m  various  regiments  and. the  suppressed    ability.    John    Fra«e     (1700-1852) 

causes  of  sickness,  etc.    Nurses  and  physicans  ^^^a  native  American  who,  as  it  seems,  never 

were  supplied  m  emergencies.    The  success  of  j^fl  the  United   States.    H^  took  his  mission 

Ac  commission    was   due  to   the   mfluence   of  ^^  ^  sculptor  very  seriously,  and  was  the  prid4 

popular  Ideas,  American  civilisation  and  thor-  ^f  ^j,  contemporaries  as  the  maker  of  the  first 

OUgh    organization^      It   had   much   to   contend  ^^j,,           ^rait    busts    executed    in    America. 

AT^-^Z^.^i^yr'^'^'^"""^^^'"^  These  portrait  busts  were  his  most  important 

the  bad  will  of  State  agcncic^  ^^1^  ,^  ^^ey  have  unquestioned  merit 

p™    ;     PW,;   aI^^j^    ^^^^?  The   first   American    deliberately  to  choose 

Thrill  '  '^  sculpture  for  a  profession  and  to  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  It  was  Horatio  Green- 
ough.  He  was  bom  in  1805  and  early  exhibited 
a  taste   for  art.    He  began  modeling  in   clay 

The  under  Solomon  Willard  o?  Boston,  and  took  les- 

1850;  sons    in    carving   marble   from  Alpbeus    Gary. 
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In  1825  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  began  his  hitherto   tuiprecedented   i_   ._. 

art  career  by  modduig  a  staiue  of  Abel.    Re-  seph   Mozier  w.aa  born  in  Vermont  1813. 

turning  to   Ameiics   he  executed  portrait  busts  sailed  for  Europe  in  1845  and  worked  at  Rome 

of   President  John    Quincy   Adams   and  Chief  until  his  death  in  1870.    His  'Rizpah,*  now  in 

Justice  Marshall.  In  the  Boston  Museum  is  his  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  executed  in  1869 
ust  of  Napoleon.  His  most  notable  work,  how-  and  is  perhaps  the  most  inane  of  all  the  works 
ever,  is  his  half  nude  figure  of  Washington,  over  in  that  collection.  His  most  in^ortant  work  is 
which  he  toiled  for  eight  years.  This  unportant  'The  Prodigal  Son,'  the  treatment  of  which, 
seated  statue  stands  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  however,  is  extremely  hard  and  conventional. 
Capital  at  Washington.  It  is  treated  as  were  Ball  Hughes,  of  English  birth,  settled  in  New 
treated  the  half  mythological  figures  of  Roman  England  where  he  died  in  1868.  He  was  known 
emperors,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  for  the  marble  portrait  statue  of  Alexander 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  Those  Etatues  put  on  Hamilton  in  New  York,  destroyed  afterward 
somewhat  the  air  of  the  deified  emperor;  and  ia  in  the  greai  fire  of  1835.  Chauncey  B.  Ives 
like  manner  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  classic-  (1613)  left  behind  him  several  statues  and 
ally  treated  figure  of  the  first  President  holding  groups  of  some  interest  —  popular  in  their  char- 
a  Roman  sword  in  the  left  hand,  pointing  with  acter  but  not  without  a  certain  easy  merit, 
the  right  hand  to  heaven,  and  seated  upon  a  American  sculpture  saw  its  first  great  ad- 
marble  chair  of  Roman  design,  is  in  a  way  a  Tance  in  ^be  work  of  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  whose 
Zeus  or  Jupiter,  as  much  as  a  portrait  statue.  statue  of  Waabtngton  in  Union  Square  in  New 
Hiram  Powers  was  born  m  the  same  year  York  must  be  looked  upon  aa  a  first-rate  pro- 
with  Grecnough  and  began  his  artistic  iife  u  a  ductioa  However  American  art  may  be  de- 
modeler  in  wax  for  a  museum.  He  afterward  veloped,  the  time  will  never  come  when  this 
moved  to  Washington,  where  he  was  very  sue-  excellent  equestrian  statue  will  be  considered 
cessful  in  portrait  busts.  He  subsequently  anything  hut  s<^d  sculpture.  This  is  much  the 
O837)  sailed  for  Italy,  where  he  continued  to  most  important  of  Brown'a  works  in  sculpture, 
live  until  his  death  in  1873.  His  greatest  work  bnt  there  is  also  by  him  an  admirable  statue  of 
b  'The  Gredc  Slave,'  in  which  is  represented  B  the  Revolutionary  Gen.  Greene  in  the  collection 
woman  as  if  taken  by  the  Turks  from  one  of  the  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  in  which  colkc- 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  standing  stripped  tion  there  are  also  three  other  portrait  statues 
and  manacled  in  the  market-place.  Many  copies  by  him ;  and  die  Wirfteld  Scott,  an  equestrian 
of  this  statue  were  executed  by  the  artist,  but  sbtue  in  the  Scott  Cirde  at  Washington,  ts  of 
only  one  is  now  accessible  to  the  puUic,  and  singularly  good  taste  and  severity  of  treat- 
that  stands  in  the  Corcoran  Galjefy  at  Wash-  ment,  the  horse  standing  on  all  four  feet  as  if 
uigtoa  MoiK  oi  the  nudes  of  Powers  can  be  using  all  his  strength  to  support  the  ctdossal 
ranked  as  iirst-«laS5  sculpture,  but  his  execution  figure  of  the  late  lieutenant-general  after 
is  smooth  and  carefitL  His  figures  are  tolerably  Wa^ington.  In  this  respect  tbe  two  eques- 
weH  modeled,  but  there  is  Uttle  life,  spirit  nor  trian  statues  by  Brown  coatrast  most  favorably 
meaning  in  them.  But  Powers,  like  Greenough,  with  the  childish  treatment  of  the  Jackson 
was  a  real  and  sincere  pioneer  in  American  art;  monumoit  by  Clark  Mills.  This  stattie,  also 
and  from  this 'mediocrity  was  to  spring  event-  in  Washington,  earned  great  excitement  at  the 
ually  the  fresh  originality  of  a  matuier  day.  time  of  its  erection  because  tiie  heavy  casting 
The  most  important  sculptor  of  the  early  time  is  balanced  upon  the  bind  feet,  a  trick  utilized 
was  Thomas  Crawford  {(813-67)  who,  dying  also  in  one  oI  the  statues  of  Pater  the  Great  in 
young,  leCl  behind  him  much  work  of  unques-  Russia.  The  statue  has  little  merit,  even  of 
tioned  importance^  His  most  significBiit  work  technical  skill  in  modeling, 
of  Kuloture  is  tbe  pediment  of  the  southern  With  the  works  of  Erastua  D.  Palmer  and 
wing  01  the  Capitol  at  WashingtcMi,  in  which,  Thomas  Ball,  American  scidptore  made  great 
although  the  space  is  not  sufficiently  filled  and  advances.  Palmer's  ^Whitc  Captive'  in  the 
the  figures  are  too  smell,  slender  and  light  for  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a  charming  creation,  a 
the  architectural  framing,  there  is  yet  real  aig-  figure  of  virginal  grace  and  •oftncss,  while 
nificance  in  a  kind  of  emblematic  history  ^  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  Bos- 
American  development  The  colossal  <Free-  ton  b  certainly,  for  life^  action  and  dignity,  one 
dom>  which  crowns  the  dome  is  the  best  known  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
of  his  works  and  it  just  misses  sublimity.  William  Henry  Rinehert  (1835-74)  >** 
Probably  his  most  valuable  work  is  to  be  found  tracted  little  attention  during  his  life,  but  his 
in  the  bronte  doors  of  the  Capitol  which,  though  posthumous  reputation  is  great;  and  a  peculiar 
in  a  way  they  have  been  surpassed  by  the  honor  has  been  done  him  in  the  organization  of 
Rogers  doors  mentaoned  beloyr,  are  still  vigor-  a  collection  of  his  works  at  the  Peabody  In- 
OUB  compositions.  Probably  the  best  known  of  stitute  in  Baltimore.  There  are  also  works  of 
his  works  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  in  his  in  other  American  museums.  The  best  of 
Boston.  these  works  lack  general  interest ;  and  it  is 
The  atatae  of  Henry  Clay  at  Richmond  is  the  doubtful  if  they  will  ever  receive  as  much  study 
work  of  Joel  T.  Hart  of  Kentucky,  and  was  as  they  deserve  except  from  those  few  sculptors 
completed  in  1659,  after  engaging  the  labor  who  are  concerned  with  the  past  history  of  their 
of    the    sculptor     for     13    years.     Shobal    Vail  own   art. 

Clevenger,  another  early  sculptor,  died  at  the         The    earliest   American    sculptor  to    win  j 

age    of   31     ■-     -°'      '■      ■-     '  .        .■  -  .  ....r.. 

cell  en  t  bu 

are  remarkable   for  th^ir  ejtact'itud'e  and  truth-  ^"dri^   wm"  exhi^'rted"'in"London''l8fiar" -. . 

fulness    and    he    certainly    exhibits    a   grasp   of  been   a  much   discussed  work  of  art,  eulogiied 

mind   and  a   comprehena-venesa  of  knowledge  by  Hawthorne  and  condemned  Iqr  cooler  cntics. 
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Like  all  the  works  of  this  sculptor  it'  shows  Thompson's    'Napoleon'    m    the    Metropolitan 

fancy  and  skill  of  invention,  but  has  nothing  in  Huseum  is  a  fine  specimen  of  dJsai&ed  ntonu* 

it  that  can  properly  be  classed  as  genius.    His  mental  art.    Lukin  G.  Meade  was>  a  pupil  of 

exceptkinal  repute  came  of  his  long  residence  in  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  and  one  of  his  gfeatest 

Rome  and  his  literacy  gifts.    Randolph  Rogers  works  is  the  statue  of  Lincoln  and  that  of  Ethan 

was    bom    in    1825.    He    studied    sculpture    at  Allen  at  Washington.    George  Bissell  has  made 

Rome  under  Bartolini  and  was  a  prolific  worker.  hi$  mark  in  New  York  by  his  'Lycurgus'  oa 

His   productions,   however,   are   without   poetry  the  Appellate   Court   Building   and   his    'Presi- 

and    almost    without    marked    expression.    His  dent   Arthur'     in    Madison     Square.    Franklin 

statue  of  Seward  in  Madison  Square  in  New  Simmons  is  the  author  of  the  'Roger  Williams' 

York  is  on  the  whole  a  good  piece  of  work.  In  the  Capitol,  Providence,  R,  I,,  and  the  monu- 

though  marred  by  the  curious  error  which  makes  tnent  of  General  Logan  at  Washington. 
it  seem  the  statue  of  a  very  tall  man;  his  IJit-         The  influence  of  the  French  school  in  modem 

coin    in    Philadelphia    has    no    such   deterrent  American  sculpture  is  seen  most  strikingly  in 

quality.    The  most  notable  productions  of  Ran-  the  work  of  Augustus  Saint- Gaudens,  one  of  the 

dolph    Rogers    are    the    eastern    doors    of    the  greatest  figures  in  modem  sculpture  on  this  side 

Capitol  at  Washington,  with  reliefs  of  the  life  of  the  water.    For  originality,  freshness,  vigor 

of  Columbus,    Another  sculptor  of  the  period  and  imaginative  energy  there  is  nothing  among 

is  John  Rogers,  known  for  his  small  groups.  American  sculpture  that  can  excel  the  'Shaw 

Among  woman  sculptors  are  Harriet  Memorial'  in  Boston  Common  or  the  eqnes- 
Hosmer,  the  classicist,  whose  dignified  'Zenobia'  trian  statue  of  General  T.  W.  Sherman  in  New 
is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Equally  mem-  York.  Daniel  Chester  French  was  bom  in  1850 
orable  were  Emma  Stebbins,  Margaret  Foley,  and  his  equestrian  statues  of  General  Grant 
Edmonia  Lewis,  Vinnie  Rean,  Blanche  Nevin,  (1899),  Washington  (1900),  and  General  Jo- 
Elizabeth  Ney,  and  especially  Anne  Whitney,  the  seph  Hooker  (1903)  are  all  good  sculpture. 
author  of  some  meritorious  portrait  statues.  whose  workmanship  satisfies  the  artist  while  it 

During  the  15  years  following  the  Civil  War  appeals  to  the  popular  taste.  Mr.  French's  most 
there  came  into  existence  a  new  school  of  rcmarlTable  achievements  are.  however,  in  the 
sculpture  in  the  United  States,  earliest  among  way  of  a  singularly  profound  and  delicate  senti- 
whom  was  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  a  pup3  ment  rendered  in  sculpture  of  high  technical 
of  H.  K.  Brown.  His  bronze  'Indian  Hunter'  merit;  thus  the  Mthnore  tomb  at  Mt.  Auburn 
is  one  of  the  finest  statues  in  Central  Park.  New  Cemetery,  Massachusetts,  has  the  allo-relief,  , 
York;  while  his  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  death  stopping  the  sculptor's  hand;  the  group 
in  Brooklyn  and  his  remarkable  'Pilgrim'  in  of  Gallaudet  teaching  a  deaf  and  dumb  scholar 
Central  Park  are  notable  and  epoch-making  is  full  of  pathos ;  the  monument  in  the  Boston 
productions.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  at-  Fenway  to  the  memory  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
tendant  figures  grouped  about  the  pedestal  of  consists  of  three  symbolical  statues  admirably 
the  Beecher  statue.  Portrait  statues,  sometimes  grouped  on  a  granite  monument  of  ancient  Irish 
partly  idealized,  have  been,  however,  the  most  decoration.  Frederick  MacMonnies  is  one  ol 
often  successful  in  American  sculpture,  and  the  boldest,  the  most  dashing  and  brilliantly  snc- 
Ward's  work  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule,  cessful  of  modem  sculptors.  His  'Nathan 
His  'Washington'  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-  Hale'  in  City  Hall  Park  and  bis  <Bacchante> 
Treasury  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  his  most  in-  '"  fhe  Metropol.tan  Museum  show  the  great 
teresling  'Lafayette'  in  the  university  grounds  range  of  this  sculptors  gcnms.  Another  bnl- 
at  Burlington  Vt.,  and  the  remarkable  seated  I'ant  sculptor  of  the  day  is  George  Grey  Bar- 
statue  of  Horace  Greeley  in  front  of  the  Tribune  nard  whose  'Two  Natures'  is  one  of  the  most 
office,  are  artistical  successes  of  a  high  order,  origmal  productions  of  the  modern  chisel. 
It  is  rare  that  portrait  sculpture  is  made  so  Paul  Wayland  Banlctt  (1865)  has  won  fame 
truly  sculpturesque.  The  equestrian  statue  of  by  his  'Columbus'  at  Washington  and  still  more 
Gen.  George  Henry  Thomas  at  Washington,  D.  by  the  magnificent  'Michelangelo' :  both  of  these 
C,  is  one  o£  the  most  successful  works  of  the  being  in  tlie  rotunda  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
sort,  the  horse  standing  quiet  except  as  his  at-  as  Charles  Niehaus  has  by  his  'Garfield'  at 
tention  is  called  by  tumulu  as  of  passing  sol-  Cincinnau,  and  the  figure  of  the 'Dnller.' 
diery,  and  the  pose  of  the  man  perfectly  under-  ,  ^be,  modern  scliooi  of  American  sculptors 
Stood.  The  celebrated  naval  arch  erected  in  '"''"'^^L^*'*:^^'  ^'S^"l  ^''^f'^ix  T'' 'bet.  Ruck- 
New  York  after  the  war  with  Spain  was  ^^i^^li  Moymhan  Doj-le,  XfacNe.],  Lukeman. 
crowned  by  a  remarkable  work  by  Ward,  a  ?""  '  ^''''P"'' ^"O.  P."""-  These  are  all  orig- 
group  ™de  up  of  the  principal  figWe  studied  l?'^'  ''"*  characteristic  workers  whose,  produc- 
rather  closely  from  the  ^gnificent  'Victory  of  ^'°"'  f%f  J^'fX^lTJL/^^Z^^^^?.  TL 
Samothrace,>  and  sea-horses  supposed  to  be  £"^  ?'  *^.*^  r.M'J"'""""K,£7ft2^^^rw,!i!' 
J -  _  t  '   _i -.^     I. ,  J , ..  been  in  the  lieid  ot  pure  architectural  sculpture, 

SSi  V  S™  ife'™  P^  Prfy"'  of  a*  "„er:  for  .he  ™«  (roM  of  St.  B.rtliolom™', 

Stock  Exctange  tailing  mNm  York,  which  chnrch  it,  New  York,  lini.hd  i„  .003.  i»cl"<lc> 

fr'ZiS  '"     "°""  °  HcVbcrt  Atlams  ol  Btooklyn,    PMip  M.rtiny! 

the  «<Mel.  _  and  Andrew  O'Connet ,  who  worked  in  aid  d 

As  the  Ctvil  Wai  gave  a  great  inpetm  to  the  a.  C.  French  on  the  middle  doorway, 
building  of  public  niemdnala  and  the  erecWw  Revi^edby  Russell  Stusgis. 

trf  .^tatnas,  bo  the  period  of  ita  close  was  marked        xT-ii.j    c...    c...,     ^ *■ c 

by  the  apgaraiioe^  sodi  artisu  a>  Thonipieio,  «_?»","'    ™*"  ,.^'™  „V7°?"°"-    ,?'= 

jle»Ie,  bS.11,  Sinitinaa  iiKl  Milmore.    litm  Sioa.;  Ihdisirial  CoRro.AtiONSi  T.usis:  Etc; 
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UNITED  STATES— WARS 

United  Stetes,  The  Wars  of  tbe.  As  formed  to  it  were  subjected  to  various  kinds  ot 
generally  regarded,  the  United  States  is  rated  as  ill-treatment  by  their  nei^bors.  To  further  in- 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  nations  in  the  world,  flame  the  spirit  of  apposition  incendiary  posters, 
the  idea  being  that  during  the  130  years  of  its  ex-  all  signed  »Tom  the  Tinker,'  were  displayed  ia 
istence  it  has  participated  in  but  five  wars,  in  all  all  directions,  and  there  was  rioting  and  blood- 
of  which,  parenthetically,  it  has  been  victorious,  shed  in  many  places.  In  this  emergency  Presi- 
Notwithstanding  the  general  credence  given  to  dent  Adams  assumed  control  of  the  situation, 
this  statement,  it  is  far  from  being  in  accord  and  sent  13,000  troops  upon  Parkinson's  Ferry 
with  history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  a  in  time  to  receive  the  peace  overtures  of  tbe 
year  has  passed  in  which  either  the  army  or  the  lebels.  They  were  not  accepted,  however,  and 
navy  has  not  been  called  upon  to  do  battle  for  many  arrests  were  made. 

the  country.     Of  late,  it  is  true,  the  unpleasant-  IVar  ■anth  France, —  One  of  the  first  troubles 

ness  in  the  Philippines  has  been  ijic  only  dis-  with  which    President  Adams  had  to  contend 

cordant  element,  but,  prior  to  that,  there  were  was  the  French  question,  for  it  had  then  become 

the  labor  disturbances;  the   Indian  wars  and  plain  to  all  that  America  would  have  to  take 

massacres,  and  a  dozen  other  factors  that  kept  some  decided  steps  if  she  was    to  maintain  her 

the  United  States  forces  almost  constantly  en-  honor  against  the  arrogance  of  France.    The 

gaged  in  warfare  of  a  more  or  less  consequen-  President's   policy  of  neutrality,   following  00 

tial  character.     At  times,  of  course,  some  of  the  Jay's  treaty  with  England,  had  greatly  exasper- 

disturbances   were  little    more   than   riots,  but  ated  France,  and  when  the  American   envoys 

there  were  other  events  which  seem  to  have  were  ordered  out  of  that  country  it  became  ap- 

been  quite  as  thoroughly  forgotten  by  the  or-  parent  that  war  could  not  be  far  oS.    In  fact 

dinary  reader  of  history,  but  which  in  every  re-  French  and  American  vessels  did  meet  on  the 

spect  deserve  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  wars,  ocean,   but    in    the   encounters    that    followed* 

In  fact  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  scarcely  thanks  to  Captain  Truxton  and  his  frigate  Con- 

oommenced  when  the  colonists  were  compelled  stellation,  the  United  States  did  not  make  a  dis- 

to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  who,  inspired  creditable  appearance.    In  tbe  battle  with  the 

try  the   English,   instituted  an   incessant  "border  French   frigate  L'Insurgente,  off  the  island  of 

warfare  against  the  whites;  a  warfare  of  brutal-  Nevis  in  the  fall  of  1799,  as  well  as  in  her  en- 

ity  which  culminated  in  tht  bloody  massacres  counter    with    the    frigate    La    Vengeance,   off 

in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  and  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Guadaloupe,  in  February  1800,  the  Constellatioo 

The  SItays  Rebellion. — The  first  armed  and  was  victorious.  Realizing  that  war  was  already 
organized  rebellion  against  the  conduct  of  polit-  under  way  upon  the  water,  the  United  States 
ical  affairs  in  the  United  States,  however,  oc-  BDvemment  began  to  prepare  her  land  forces, 
curred  in  Massachusetts  in  1786,  when  Daniel  General  Washington  was  again  summoned  from 
Shays  organized  the  dissatisfied  faction  in  the  his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  to  assume  com- 
community  into  an  armed  and  determined  force  mand  of  the  array,  but  as  the  formal  declaration 
of  malcontents.  The  cause  of  this  early  trouble  of  war  was  deferred.  Napoleon's  seizure  of  the- 
was  largely  a  financial  one.  Solid  money  was  governmental  jwwer  in  France  gave  a  new 
still  scarce,  with  paper  money  practically  worth-  aspect  to  the  situation,  and  a  treaty  of  amity 
less,  and  yet  affairs  were  at  such  a  state  that  was  soon  concluded  between  the  two  countries, 
debts  contracted  upon  a  paper  basis  were  pressed  Sec  United  States  —The  War  With  France. 
for  payment  in  solid  money.  As  this  was  a  The  Fries  Rebellion. — What  is  known  in  th* 
period  when  men  were  imprisoned  for  debt,  such  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  'Fries'  Rebellion,'  or 
conditions  were  held  to  be  almost  usurious  in  the  'Window  Tax  War,»  was  the  result  of  an 
their  effect,  and  the  orderly  meetings  of  protest  act  of  Congress,  which,  in  July  1798,  levied  a 
which  were  at  first  held  soon  developed  into  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of 
violent  assemblages.  In  August  the  tide  of  dis-  $237,000  was  apportioned  as  Pennsylvania's 
satisfaction  had  become  so  strong  that  uprisings  quota.  In  this  State  the  tax  was  appraised  upon 
occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  State;  court-  houses  and  land,  the  amount  assessed  against 
houses  were  seized  and  courts  were  prevented  each  house  beinjr  determined  by  the  size  and 
from  sitting;  the  governor  announced  his  deter-  number  of  its  windows.  In  some  portions  of 
minaiion  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  there  the  State  the  fax  was  accepted  practically  with- 
were  several  engagements  between  the  insur-  out  protest,  but  the  German  residents  of  Mont- 
gents  and  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  State,  gomery,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks  counties  or- 
At  last,  in  February  1787,  General  Lincoln  sur-  ganized  opposition  to  it  under  tbe  leadership  of 
prised  the  rebels  at  Petersham,  where,  after  a  John  Fries.  It  was  not  long  before  there  wa» 
decisive  engagement,  they  were  dispersed,  open  conflict  between  the  rebels  and  the  United 

The  Whiikey  Rebellion. — The  announcement  States  authorities,  one  of  the  acts  of  the  in- 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  assumed  the  surgents  being  an  attack  upon  the  marshal  at 
right  to  levy  an  excise  tax  was  the  cause  of  the  Bethlehem,  where  that  official  was  compelled  hy 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  now  com-  force  of  arms  to  liberate  30  persons  whom  he 
monly  referred  to  as  the  'Whiskey  Rebellion."  had  arrested  for  their  opposition  to  the  window 
The  act,  which  was  passed  in  May  1792,  was  tax.  Under  the  circumstances  an  appeal  was 
strenuously  opposed  on  political  grounds,  the  made  to  President  Adams,  and  the  militia  was 
argument  against  it  being  that  it  was  dangerous  ordered  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  which  ended 
to  the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty.  In  the  with  the  capture  of  Fries  and  a  number  of  his 
four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  whiskey  adherents.  Taken  to  Philadelphia,  Fries  was 
was  a  staple  product,  and,  aside  from  its  polit-  twice  tried  for  treason,  and,  being  convicted, 
ical  aspect,  the  people  felt  that  such  a  tax  was  an  was  sentenced  to  death.  In  1800  he  was  par- 
unjust  discrimination  against  that  region.     The  doned  by  the  President 

attempts  to  enforce  the  law  were  resisted  with  The  Barbary  War. — It  was  not  long  after  tlw 

violence,  therefore,  and  all  citizens  who  advo-  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  that 

tated  conformity  to  the  law.  or  who  quietly  con-  the  Barbary  powers  commenced  to  ai          -      - 
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lean  commerce, 

tured;  in  1785  ( — —  — —     —  , - . ---  = 

Dauphin  of  Philadelphia  were  seized  and  their  ditional  proof  of  his  divine  commission  Form- 
crews  held  as  captives  with  threats  of  ultimate  ing  an  alliaace  with  three  other  blacks  and  three 
slavery  if  the  ransom,  amounting:  to  some  ignorant  white  men,  he  began  his  crusade  by 
160,000,  was  not  paid.  As  ransom  was  regarded  killing  several  families.  Wherever  he  went 
as  cheaper  than  force,  various  large  sums  there  was  bloodshed,  while  everywhere  he 
were  contributed  at  the  command  of  the  Dey  pressed  the  slaves  into  his  service  until  he  was 
of  Algiers.  To  Thomas  Jefferao'h,  however,  accompanied  ty  a  force  of  more  than  200 
such  abject  submission  to  a  barbarous  ruler  was  piersors.  Unable  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
particularly  loathsome,  and  he  decided  to  put  tion,  an  appeal  to  the  government  was  made,  and 
an  end  to  such  outrages.  Commodore  Dale  was,  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  sent  troops 
therefore,  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  to  the  scene  of  the  outrages.  As  the  result,  all 
one  of  his  vessels,  the  Experiment,  soon  cap-  the  insurgents  were  either  killed  or  captured; 
tured  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  14  guns,  and,  by  Turner  and  16  of  the  leading  spirits  were 
1803,  war  was  on  in  earnest,  culminating,  on  27  hanged,  and  scores  were  punished,  some  most 
Aprii,  in  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli.  inhumanely  and  without  trial,  their  bodies  being 

slave  Inturrtction,  Louisiana. —  In  January  decapitated  and  their  heads  impaled  along  the 

1811  there  was  an  uprising  of  slaves  which  ex-  highways  as  a  warning. 

tended  throughout   the  entire  parish   of   Saint  Troubles  Under  Jackson's  Administration.— ■ 

John,   La.    The  whites  armed  themselves  and  The  political  contest  which  shook  the  Union  to 

there  were  several  serious  battles  between  the  its  very  centre  in  1832,  culminated,  in  all  its 

two  forces,  more  than  60  of  the  negroes  having  violence,  in  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  State 

been  killed  before  the  slaves  could  be  forced  to  Rights   and    Nullification.    The   origin    of    the 

surrender.  trouble  was  the   tariff:  first,  the  tariff  passed 

IVar  of  iSlZ. — The  bloodless  Burr  conspir-  during   the    Adams   administration,   which   was 

acy;  the  Sabine  expedition;  the  unwarranted  at-  extremely  distasteful  to  the  South,  and,  second, 

tack  upon  the  Chesapeake  by  the  Leopard,  a  ^e  tariff  of  1832,  which  was  even  more  so,  and 

British  two-decker ;  and  the  troubles  resulting  as,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  powerful  party  in 

from  the  Lake  Champlain  embargo,  all  of  which  South  Carolina  which  contended  that  Congress 

kept  the  United  States  forces  engaged  in  more  bad  no  power  to  impose  taxes  for  the  protection 

or  less  active  service,  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  of  home  industries  or  manufactures,  and  who 

more  important  declaration  of  war  with  Great  held  that  each  State  had  the  right  to  judge  if 

Britain    (see  United  States  —  War  of  1813),  Congress  bad  exceeded  its  powers,  and,  if  so,  to 

and  this  confiict  bad  scarcely  commenced  before  disobey  it,  it  was  not  long  before  the  new  act 

the  troubles  with  the  Indians  began  once  more  was  declared  unconstitutional.    It  was  resolved, 

with  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida.    The  growth,  therefore,  to  prevent  its  enforcement  in  the  port 

of  the  country;  the  expansion  of  its  territory;  of  Charleston,  even  by  armed  resistance,  or  by 

the   explorations    of   venturesome    spirits    who  withdrawal  from  the  Union.    In  fact,  so  strong 

were  continually  opening  up  new  lands  for  set-  was    the    feeling    upon    this    subject    that    the 

tlement,  all  had  a  tendency  to  arouse  sentiments  nation  was  threatened  with  dissolution.    Presi- 

of  dissatisfaction  in  tl;s  minds  of  the  red  men.  dent  Jackson,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  the 

They  saw  that  encroiichmenta  were  constantly  arguments  of  the  nuUifiers,  the  leaders  among 

being  made  upon  them ;  the  fields  of  the  white  whom  were  Hayne  and  Calhoun,  the  latter  hav- 

man  interfered  with  their  hunting  and  fishing;  ing  resigned   the  vice-presidency   to   accept   a 

the  industry  and   other  features   of  civilization  seat  in  the  Senate  in  order  that  he  might  speak 

were  distasteful  to  them,  and,  as  ori^nal  occu-  upon   this    question,  and   he  at    once   ordered 

'  of  the  land,  one  by  one  the  various  tribes  troops  to  Charleston.  The  presence  of  the  sol- 
to  enter  their  vigorous  protests,  protests  diers  had  a  quieting  effect  upon  the  belligerents, 
wfiich  finally  assumed  warlike  proportions,  who  postponed  their  threatened  action,  and  the 
From  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  there-  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  the  Clay  com- 
fore,  almost  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  30th  promise  bill.  More  trouble  with  the  Indians  and 
century,  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  the  'Toledo  War,"  a  dispute  over  the  southern 
been  engaged  in  battles  with  the  Indians,  and  as  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  which 
these  almost  continuous  disturbances  and  mas-  followed  the  admission  of  the  latter  State  to  the 
tacres  haye  occurred  first  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  were  among  the  factors  that  disturbed 
country  and  then  in  another  the  present-day  sub-  the  Jackson  administration,  but  none  of  these 
mission  of  the  red  man  has  not  been  obtained  events  were  as  important  as  the  Mormon  disturb- 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  money  and  the  ances,  and  the  'Patriot  War,'  which  occurred 
cost  of  many  lives.  At  about  the  same  time,  soon  after  Van  Buren's  succession  to  the  Presi- 
diroughout  the  Southern  States,  a  spirit  of  dis-  dency. 

satisfaction  was  also  being  engendered;  the  dis-  Mormon    Disturbances. — During    the    pere- 

honesty  of  the  blacks,  and  the  danger  of  slave  grinations  of  the  Mormons,  prior  to  their  ulti- 

insurrections    making  rights   in  property  inse-  mate  settlement  in  Utah,  they  attempted  to  lo- 

cure.    Of  these  insurrections  there  were  several,  cate  in  several  places,  but  as  their  presence  was 

but  the  only  one  that  attained  any  great  degree  not  relished  by  other  citizens,  who  charged  them 

of  importance  was  the^  Turner  Rebellion  which  with  such  !nmes  as  robbery,  arson  and  secret 

broke  out  in  Virginia,  in  1831.  assassination,  they  had  frequent  conflicts  with 

Nat  Turner's  Rebellion. — Among  the  blacks  mobs  and  were  driven  from  spot  to  spot  until 

in  Virginia  there  was  one  who  exerted  a  great  they  made  their  final  stand  in   Missouri,  at  the 

influence  over  the  slaves.    His  name  was  Nat  town  of  Far  West,  in  Caldwell  County.    Here 

Turner,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  had  been  they  were  joined,  in  1838,  by  Joseph  Smith  and 

called  of  God  to  lead  his  people  to  freedom.  Sidney  Rigdon,  who,  after  the  failure  of  the 

He  had  heard  voices  calling  to  him  from  the  Mormon  Bank  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  had  fied  from 
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that  State  to  avoid  arrest  for  fraud.  To  the  been  freely  adopted  by  the  people  of  tha  State, 
troubles  arising  from  the  hatred  and  distrust  of  According  to  the  charter  which  had  been 
the  people  of  Missouri  there  were  soon  added  granted  to  Rhode  Island  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663, 
those  of  internal  dissensions.  On  34  Oct  1838  no  person  was  permitted  to  vote  for  tona  or 
Thomas  B.  March,  president  of  the  13  apostles.  State  officials  unless  he  was  possessed  ofacertsni 
and  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  apostles,  made  af-  amount  of  real  estate.  Under  a  Bobseqnent 
fidavit  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  placed  the  teach-  statute  of  the  legislature  no  person  could  be 
ings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  regulations  admitted  a  free  nan  of  any  town,  with  such  po- 
of the  Church  above  the  lawi  of  the  land,  and  litical  privil^es,  unless  he  owned  a  freehold 
that  there  also  existed  among  the  Mormons  a  estate  to  the  value  of  $134,  or  was  the  eldest 
band  known  as  the  "Danites,*  organized  to  exe-  son  of  snch  a  freeman  qualifications  which 
cute  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  whether  barred  fully  two  thirds  of  all  the  citizen*  of  the 
it  were  legally  right  or  wrong.  Under  such  con-  State  from  becoming  legal  voters.  It  was  to 
ditions  the  feeling  against  the  Mormons  grew  so  these  proriskms  that  Dorr  and  his  adherents  ob- 
slrong  that  it  was  determined  to  drive  them  j'ected,  and  when  they  found  that  they  could 
from  the  State.  Smith  and  Bigdon  had  already  not  accomplish  their  purpose  in  any  peaceable 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  treason,  murder  way,  recourse  was  had  to  arms.  The  insurgent 
and  forgery,  but  their  adherents  fortified  their  forces,  however,  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
settlement  and  resisted  both  the  popular  will  and  upon  each  occasion.    Dorr,  who  was  convicted 


the  law  so  strenuously  that  it  became  necessary  of  high  treason   was  subsequently  pardoned, 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  expel  them.    Th^  at         AnIi-RenI  Rebellion. — During  this  time  (he 

oixre  turned  their  steps  towards  Illinois,  where  New  York  audiorilies  were  engaged  in  trying  to 

they  founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  but  the  author-  suppress  the  anti-rent  rebellion.    According  to 

ities  were  to  have  still  more  trouble  with  them,  ihe  statement  of  WiSlard,  the  historian:    Under 

the   most    serious   disturbances   being   those   of  the  early  Butch  governors  of  New  York  certain 

1844,  when  they  were  driven  ont  of  Illinois,  and  settlers  received  patents  of  considerable  tracts 

those  which    followed   the   Mountain  Meadow  of  land,  that  of  Van  Rensselaer  being  the  most 

Massacre,  in  1857,  when  an  army  of  2,500  men,  extensive,   comprising,    as   it   did,   the    greater 

wider  Col.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  sent  to  portions    of    Rensselaer    and    Albany   counties. 

Utah  to  put  down  Mormon  resistance  to  United  These  lands  were  divided  into  (arms  of  from 

States'  authority.  loO  to  r6o  acres,  and  leased  in  perpetuity  on 

Allan  Riots,  IlUnoit. —  The  Alton,  111.,  riots  condition  that  the  tenant  pay  annually,  to  the 

resulted   from   a  popular   uprising  against  the  landlord  or  "patroon,*  a  quantity  of  wheat  from 

Saint   Louis    'Observer'    and   its   owner,   Rev,  a2>4  bushels  to  10,  in  addititwi  fo  four  fat  fowls, 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.    Compelled  to  leave  Saint  and  a  day's  service  with  wagon  and  horse.    If 

Louis  by  reason  of  his  anti-slavery  proclivities,  the  tenant  sold  his  lease,  the  landlord  was  enti- 

Mr.  Lovejoy  took  his  jraper  to  Alton,  111.    There,  tied  to  one  quarter  of  the  purchase  money.     The 

too,  he  provoked  enmity,  however,  and  several  summef  of  1844  witnessecl  the  most  violent  dis- 

riots  occurred,  his  newspaper  plant  being  de-  turbances  by  the  anti-rent  party  in  the  eastern 

stroyed  no  less  than  three  times.    On  the  occa-  towns  of  Rensselaer,  and  the  Livingston  Manor, 

sion  of  the  last  riot,  ?  Nov.  1837,  Mr.  Lovejoy  in  Columbia  County.    The  anti-renters  formed 

was  killed.  themselves  jnto  associations  to  resist  the  law. 

Patriot  War. — Friendly  relations  with  Great  and  armed  and  trained  bands,  disguised  as  In- 
Brltain  were  again  endangered  in  1837,  wheh  dians,  scoured  the  country,  crying  "Down  with 
the  so-called  "Patriot  War"  broke  out  on  the  the  rent  I*  and  in  various  ways  intimidating 
Canadian  frontier.  Sympathizing  with  the  those  who  favored  the  execution  of  the  law.  In 
movement,  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  did  1846,  Silas  Wright  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
much  to  aid  the  insurgents,  some  New  Yorkers  State,  and,  by  his  wisdom  and  firmness,  public 
even  going  so  far  as  to  seize  an  island  in  the  order  was  restored.  By  proclamation,  he  de- 
Niagara  River.  These  acts,  however,  received  clared  the  locality  in  which  these  disorders  pr*- 
such  prompt  recognition  from  the  government,  vailed  to  be  in  a  state  of  Insurrection;  resolute 
which  not  only  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation,  nlen  were  made  sheriffs,  military  forces  were 
bnt  sent  Gen.  Wool  to  the  Niagara  frontier  to  brouglit  into  requisition,  and  the  leading  anti- 
preserve  the  peace,  that  no  ill  effects  resulted,  renters  were  not  only  brought  to  trial  but  were 
Equally   successful   was    Gen.    Scott,   who   was  convkted. 

sent  to  the  northeast  frontier  to  quiet  the  dis-  The  Revolt  IB   New   Mexico.—  The    revolt 

tnrbances  which  had  resulted  from  a  dispute  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  gov- 

over  the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  New  emment  which  broke  out  at  Taos  in  1847,  was 

Brunswidc  quickly  suppressed  by  the  Federal  forces  under 

Dorr  Rebellion.— hMmM^  friendly  relationa  the  command  of  Col.  Sterling  Price.    Montoya, 

were  maintained  with  all  foreign  powers  during  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  who  had  assumed 

Tyler's  administration,  several  internal  disturb-  the   role   of   goremor,    was   captured,   tried   by 

ances  occurred  which  called  for  quick  action  court  martial,  and  shot,  7  Feb,  1847. 
upon   the  part   of  the   authorities,    in    Rhode         Kantas     Border     Warfare.— FoWrm'm^    fhe 

Island,  for  example,  the  Dorr  Rebellion  required  Meiciean  War   (q.v.)  the  government  was  eti- 

the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops,  while  gaged   in   almost  continuous   confli^s   with   the 

the  militia  was  called  upon  in  Ne*  York  to  Indians,   while  the   'Know    Nothing*   distnrb- 

suppress  the  anti-rent  rioters.    According  to  the  ances,   which   followed   the   organiiation   of  the 

judgment  of  later  days  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  the  American  party,  and  resulted  iti  anti-foreign  and 

political   reformer  who  led  Rhode  Island  into  anti-Catholic  riots  in  various  parts  of  tlie  coan- 

its   only   insurrection,   was   a  man  whose   chief  try,    caused    no    little    trouble.    As    the    years 

offense  was  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  passed,  however,   the  anti-slavery  question  had 

for  since  his  death  every  reform  for  which  he  pushed  itself  further  and  further  to  the  front 

argued  and  for  which  he  was  ready  to  fight  has  and  it  required  00  inspired  prc^ibet  to  predict 
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that  a  few  such  disgnceful  incidents  as  those  twcen  Eastport  harbor  and  the  Ba;  of  Fnndy. 
which  accompanied  the  rendition  of  Anthony  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  some  50a 
Bums  in  Boston  would  make  the  issue  the  vitu  Fenians  had  gathered  at  Eastport,  but  the  boat 
one  for  the  nation.  In  the  meantime  the  Kan-  did  not  sail,  trie  order  for  her  departure  having 
sas  border  troubles,  troubles  which  practically  been  countermanded  by  the  leaders  of  the  mave- 
resulted  in  civil  war,  held  the  attention  of  the  ment  in  New  Yock.  The  intending  invaders, 
peoijle.  This  sectional  excitement  arose  from  however,  remained  at  Eastport,  to  which  point  a 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Congress  by  Sen-  schooner  was  despatched  with  7S0  stand  of 
ator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  which  provided  for  arms  sent  from  Portland,  but  on  representations 
the  organization  of  that  vast  tract  lying  west  of  made  by  the  British  consul  these  were  seized  by 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  into  two  terri-  the  United  States  authorities,  and  while  the 
tories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  each  of  which,  Canadian  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier  from 
bein^  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Mis-  Saint  John  and  a  British  warship  was  stationed 
souri  Compromise,  should  come  in  as  free  or  outside  the  island  of  Campobello,  there  was  also 
slave  States  according  to  the  vote  of  the  people  an  American  force  on  lund  under  command  of 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Althou^  this  Capt.  Meade.  Later,  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
bill  was  fiercely  fought  in  Congress,  it  was  the  Fenians  made  a  more  pretentious  demonstra- 
passed  in  1S54,  upon  which  there  began  a  terri*  tion,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Sweeney,  but 
ble  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Kansas.  From  before  anything  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  East  the  anti-slavery  getting  upon  Canadian  soil  the  United  States 
men  flocked  into  the  territory,  while  the  slavery  authorities  seized  1,000  stand  of  arms  at  Rouse's 
tartisans,  with  their  slaves,  rushed  in  from  the  Point,  N.  Y.  Several  other  seizures  afterward 
South,  each  party  being  determined  to  people  occurred,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  entire  vol- 
tfae  new  land  with  Gettlers  in  sympathy  with  unteer  force  of  Canada  was  ordered  out  On 
their  respective  views.  To  maike  matters  wort<  1  June  between  i,aoo  and  1,500  Fenians  crossed 
the  Missourians — or  so  it  was  charged—  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo  in  canal  boats, 
crossed  the  borders  by  the  hundred^  an^  wher-  They  were  under  command  of  Capt.  O'Neil,  a 
ever  it  was  possible,  controlled  the  elections,  gindnate  of  West  Point.  A  skirmish  took  place 
As  the  result  of  the  disruption  two  sets  of  ter-  Bie  following  day,  when  it  was  reported  that 
ritorial  officers  were  elected,  and  civH  war  with  nine  Canadians  bad  been  killed  and  a  ntmibcr 
all  its  attendant  evils  followed.  During  the  wounded.  At  this  time  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was 
summer  of  1856  the  territory  was  in  constant  in  command  of  the  United  States  troops  sent  to 
war.  Men  were  murdered  and  towns  were  the  fnmtier  and  he  not  only  prevented  any  rein- 
sacked,  and  while  both  sides  were  guilty  of  vio-  forcement  of  the  invaders,  but  arrested  me  en- 
lence,  the  free-state  ^arty  was  much  the  less  so,  tire  Fenian  army  upon  its  return,  placing  all 
being  confessedly  m  uie  majority.  For  two  members  of  tke  party  under  parole  to  keep  the 
years  Kansas  suSered,  but  at  last  the  opponents  international  peace.  On  7  June  another  expedi- 
of  slavery  gained  the  upper  hand,  and,  m  1861,  tion  entered  Canada,  going  from  Saint  Albans. 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State.  Among  Vl,  and  Malone,  N.  Y.  This  force  numbered 
the  many  anti-slavery  leaders  in  Kansas  none  had  nearly  3,coo  meiL  It  advanced  upon  Saint  Ar- 
been  more  prominent  than  John  Brown  (q.v.),  mand,  which  the  Canadians  had  evacuated,  but, 
a  man  of  great  courage,  who  believed  that  the  on  the  gtb,  the  Canadian  force  returning,  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  could  be  easily  accom*  Fenians  were  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  15 
plished  if  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prisoners. 

rise.  With  21  men,  therefore.  Brown  went  to  Walker't  ExptdiUons.—  lht  violation  of  the 
Virginia  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  They  sue-  neutrally  lawa  was  always  the  excuse  for  the 
seeded  in  seizing  the  United  States  arsenal  at  United  States'  interference  with  William  Walk- 
Harper's  Ferry,  but  as  neither  the  negroes  nor  er's  various  filibustering  expeditions.  In  1^3 
the  anti-slavery  whites  gave  them  theaupport  for  thif  famous  American  adventurer  invaded  Lower 
which  they  had  hoped,  they  were  soon  orerpow-  "aiifomia,  where,. bu  plans  failing,  he  surren- 
ered  by  a  force  of  marines.  With  the  exception  dered  to  the  United  States  authorities  at  San 
of  two,  who  escaped,  all  the  participants  in  the  Diego.  Having  escaped  conviction,  two  years 
revolutionary  movement  were  either  killed  dur-  later  he  invaded  Nicaragua,  where,  for  a  time, 
ing  the  engagement  or  hanged  afterward,  the  he  was  successful.  In  1S57  he  fell,  however, 
latter  beingtbe  fate  of  John  Brown.  and  on  i  May  he  surrendered  to  Commodi»e 
Fenian  Troubles. —  Shortly  after  the  close  of  Charles  H.  Davb  of  the  United  States  sloop-o£- 
the  Civil  War  (q.v.)  in  the  United  SUtes,  lead-  war  Mary.  Taken  to  New  Orleans,  he  not  only 
ers  in  the  long  continued  struggle  for  the  eman-  escaped  trial,  but,  evading  the  government  au- 
ctpation  of  Ireland  undertook  to  make  this  coun-  thorities  who  were  walching  him,  he  organized 
try  the  base  of  operations  against  England  by  another  expedition  and  lanoed  at  Greytown  on 
the  invasion  of  her  Canadian  possessions.  There  14  Nov,  i8s7-  Shortly  after  landing,  however, 
was  an  organization  of  formidable  numerical  he  was  again  compelled  to  surrender  to  Commo- 
strength,  largely  composed  of  a  military  body  dore  Paulding  of  the  United  States  frigate  Wa- 
known  as  the  'Fenian  Brotherhood."  During  bash.  Although  the  United  States  authorities 
the  excitement  large  sums  of  money  were  raised,  had  no  further  trouble  with  Walker,  his  next 
bodies  of  soldiers  were  organized  and  drilled,  expedition  was  a  fatal  one,  for,  having  invaded 
and  war  material  was  gathered  together  at  con-  and  captured  a  part  of  Honduras,  he  was  himself 
ventent  points.  The  first  actual  attempt  at  in-  captured  by  the  commander  of  the  British  man- 
vasion  was  made  in  April  1866^  when  an  iron  of-war  Icarus,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  to  the 
steamship  was  purchased  in  New  York  and  Honduran  ofhcials,  and  was  shot,  13  Oct  1860. 
manned  to  carry  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  The  Draft  Riots. —  The  necessity  of  re- 
Eastport,  Maine,  from  whence  a  descent  was  to  tnforcing  the  Union  army  by  means  of  con- 
be  made  tipon  the  island  of  Campobello,  belong-  scription  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
ing  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the  breakwater  li«-  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Government,  a  senti- 
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ment  whidi,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  cul- 
minated in  uorisiiiKs  that  were  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty.  In  New  York  city  the  outbreak 
occurred  on  13  July  1863 ;  in  Boston,  a  day 
later,  but  while  the  Boston  riot  was  suppressed 
by  the  militia  within  24  hours  and  at  the  cost 
of  only  one  Ii£e,  in  New  York  order  was  not 
restored  until  the  i6th.  During  this  period  of 
disturbance  property  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  hilly  1,000  of  the  rioters  fell  in  the  various 
battles  between  the  troops  and  the  people. 

Tin  Horn  (Tor—The  Ku-Klux  (q.v.)  dis- 
turbances in  the  South ;  the  later  and  still  fruit- 
less Fenian  demonstration  on  the  Manitoba  fron- 
tier; the  insurrection  against  Gov.  Kellogg  in 
Louisiana;  the  race  riots  and  massacres  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States ;  the  troubles  arising 
from  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Chero- 
kee Strip,  and  the  Chinese  labor  rtots  in  the 
West,  were  events  which,  like  several  of  the  la- 
bor uprisings  of  later  days,  have  required  the 
attention  of  United  States  troops  or  State 
militias  for  their  suppression.  Of  nore  conse- 
quence, however,  was  the  "Tin  Horn  War,»  the 
last  aifair  of  importance  with  which  the 
United  States  had  to  deal  prior,  to  the  War 
with  Spain  and  the  later  insurrection  of  the 
Philippine  Islanders.  The  "Tin  Horn  War» 
was  in  reality  a  series  of  outbreaks  against  the 
Mexican  government,  beginning  in  the  autumn 
of  1891,  and  continuing  intermittently  into  the 
early  part  of  1894.  In  each  of  these  outbreaks 
the  insurgents  operated  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  evidently  relied  upon  the  contiguity  of  the 
United  States  for  safety  in  case  of  defeat.  Cat- 
arino  Garza,  who  had  conducted  a  number  of 
periodicals  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
President  Diat  inaugurated  the  first  of  this 
series  of  troubles  in  September  1891.  He  was 
at  that  time  living  on  bis  cattle  ranch  in  Texas. 
near  Palito  Blanco,  at  which  place  he  collected 
his  band  of  revolutionists.  Issuing  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  proclaimed  the  overthrow  of  DiaZt 
he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  less  than  100 
men,  who  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
sympathizers  in  the  movement.  There  were 
many  brushes  with  the  Mexican  troops,  and,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  extended. 
The  fact  that  the  insurgents  took  refuge  on 
American  soil  wheo  worsted  made  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  authorities  to  act,  and 
two  companies  of  infantry,  with  two  of  cavalry, 
did  effective  work  io  preventing  the  violation  of 
American  neutrality.  The  Mexican  government 
sent  a  strong  force  to  the  scene  of  trouble  and 
the  fighting  degenerated  into  guerrilla  warfare. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1892  there  was  another 
rathermg  of  insurgents,  under  leaders  named 
Pacheco  and  Perez,  the  scene  of  operation  being 
several  hundred  mites  above  that  of  Garza^ 
war.  The  rebels  captured  Ascension  and  Cor- 
ralilos,  driving  out  the  American  settlers  who 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  New  Mexico.  The 
Indians  alon^  the  Yaqui  River  joined  tn  this 
uprising,  while  another  band  of  rebels,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Amalla,  added 
to  the  complications.  During  this  period  Gen. 
McGiok  had  maintained  a  force  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that,  in  1803,  the  insurgents 
were  dispersed.  The  last  outbreak  occurred  in 
January  1894,  when  two  filibusters  named  Ochoa 
and  Lugan  attempted  to  revive 


They  were  unsuccessful,  however,  being  dis- 
persed after  two  somewhat  sharp  engagements. 

The  Colorado  War. —  Disturbances  resem- 
bling in  intensity  and  bitterness  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  strike  and  the  mining  troubles  at 
CcBur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  occurred  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1903-4  in  the  Cripple  Creek  min- 
ing district,  Colorado.  In  the  summer  of  1903 
a  strike  was  ordered  and  several  thousand  min- 
ers went  ouL  Three  weeks  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  strike,  an  assault  on  two  miners 
resulted  in  the  ordering  of  State  militia  to  the 
region.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers  was  re- 
sented and  rioting  followed.  Martial  law  was 
declared,  'bull  pens'  established,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  strikers  arrested  on  various  charges. 
Later  on,  prominent  strikers  were  deported  bf 
order  of  uie  military.  A  state  of  almost  civil 
war  existed,  which  increased  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced. In  June  a  crowded  station  was  blown 
up  by  dynamite  and  12  men  killed.  More  riot- 
ing followed,  and  several  battles  occurred  be- 
tween strike  sympathizers  and  the  militia. 

The  following  is  a  practically  complete  list 
of  the  wars  and  minor  engagements,  or  disturb- 
ances, in  which  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated since  I7?s : 


1^75-1783    War  of  the   Revolutic 


1  April 


\^?.^- 


)   April    IJ7J   *• 


....  :7Br    Wyoming    Valley   Mauucra,    Pconaylta 
7Be-i;S7     Shiyt  RcbcUioi],  UanachuHlU. 

7«4    Whiike^     Insurrcciioii.     F«iD>yl*uiia. 


"nival  batde. 
1    embargo. 


-iBis    War  with   Gra 


13-1814    ' 
i7-i8tS    : 


Seminole  War,   Florida. 

~    iria    Indian    War.    lUinoia. 

,.jek    Indian    War,    Alabama. 

Scmiaole   War,    Florida. 

yellnwMone   Eipeditiira. 

Upper    Hiaioun     Kiver    eampaigti     ami 
¥l>cfcfett  and  other  Indian  inbci. 

U  FcTre  Indian  War,  Wiuonnn. 

Turner'*  Rebellion,  Virginia. 

Sac  and  Fdk  troubles.  Illinoia. 

Black  Havlc  War. 
...    1S33     Nullification  dirtnrbancea.  South  CarolinI 
8,3-1839    S!'.«.'°_'^„l'>55F.^"™,-...:,„   Territo 


835-1836     Toledo   War 

Seininolc  W 

Sabine  diatu 
Creek  disliir 
Osage  Indiai 


835 
SJ6-1S37 


Ohia 


Maine    boundarT    trouble, 
tBjS~iS]9    Patriot  War.  Canadian  frontier  dutuiblDcel 
1840-1841    Dorr  War.  Rhode  Iiland. 
1841-1846    Anti-Rcnl   riots.    New    York. 
1846-1847     Doniphan'i  expedition  from  New  Meoco  a 

1846-1848    Mext^  War. 

New  Mexico  Revolt 
1B48  CayuK  War.   Ornotl. 

184^1861     Mivajo  uoublt*.   New  Mexico. 
1B49  Aitor  Place  Riot^New  York._ 


i|5.-i|s. 
iBji-i8si 
iBsi-iSsS 


Know-Nothing  diatorbvieei. 

Yuma  cxpedhion.   CalKoraia. 

Utak   InduiT  troublea. 

Indian  wari  in  Orena  and  Wtatainctoo- 

Renditinn  of  Anthony  Buna,  Maaaac&uMttK. 

Yakima  Indian  cipnlltiDn,  Waihinron  Tef 

„,H""y- 


D  Canton  ifiita.  Cklna, 
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itSj-iSst     Cheyeime  ind  Aruali 
Seminole   War,    Florid 
iSss-iMo     Walker'i   expedition. 


iBsr 


expediti. 


Dublei.  Mini 


-l8s8     Ulab  e: 


re,  Uuh. 

.   WdUnstoa   Ter- 

Expeditioii  against  Northern  Indiuia.  Waah- 

ington    Territiory. 
Navtjo  ex|>editian.  New  Mexico. 
Spokane  End  otlier  lodian  troublea,   Waali- 
inrtoo  Ttrritory. 
185S-1B59     WictaitB  Indian   troublet.   lodiui   Ttrntocjr. 
i9s9  Colorado  River  expedition,  California, 

Pecos  expedilion.  Texas. 
Antelope  Hill  expedition,  Texaa. 
Bear  River  expeditka,  Ulak 

San  Juan  trouble     "'- ^--..-- 

Tphn    Brown   -'■• 
<    Cortina  trout 


._•,  fexaaandM. 
ion,  California, 
unanche  cxpeditioi 


Caraon  Vallev  expedilion,  Utah. 

Bannock     Indian     auiasacre,     Snake     Ri' 

Idabo. 
NavftFo    Indian   expedition. 
Apache  Indiaii  war*  and  troublea.  Now  It 


i8Gs-iS£8 

1 855-1 
1865-1 


<B70 
iBti 

,8lSS-ig69     < 


War  agiainat  thi 

ka,   Colorado,   and   Indi_    ,. 

The   Draft   Kiots. 

Indian   wara  in   Oretoa,  Idabo,  California. 

and   Nevada. 
86«     Fenian   raid,    Canadian   border. 


i    Ii^i! 


npedilii 


im,  Kiowa,  Kjdcapoo, 


1  the  Uanitoba  (nm- 


>r  R.  D.  KelloEg, 

Sioux  Indian  expedilion,  Wromins  and  He- 

Black  Hills  expedition,  Dakota. 

Bie   Horn   expedition,    Wyoming. 

Race  riou  at  Austto,  Hiaa.,  aad  IVentDii, 


!!l 

Eastern'  Nevada  expedition. 

Piiwder  fiiv 

er  expedition,  Wyominj. 

Massacre    o 

Ham  burg 

Bris-tsrr 

Big  Horn  f 

tana  and 

Wvomini. 

8?6-lS7ii 

War  against  Nbrtbetn  Cbeyenne  and  Sioni 

Indians. 

!^ 

Nea  Perce 

on,   Colorado. 

Bra 

5ok?aho'"a 

Indian    troublea,    Idaho. 

B7S-.894 

1879-1880  Ute  Indi! 

I  BBS  Chinese  n 

iBo»»i89i  Sioux  Ind 

1891-1893  The  "  Til 


}lorado  and   Utah. 
ca,  Wyoming. 
I,  SoBlh  Dakota 


can  hotit 


induattial 


in  diatuibancea,  Leecb  I 

I    Phltlppine  Islands. 

le  diaturbanca 


1S94  Coiey's    CoDiT 

1898-1B99     War"with"s'pa 
1S98  CtaiopewB  Indi 

1899-1901    Ifuurrection  i 
190^^1904    Hic  CoUrada  in 

John  R.  Mbader, 
Editor  ^American  Yiar-Book.'' 
Uidted  SUtet  el  BruU.     Sm  Brazil. 
Unhed    Slates    of    ColombU.     See    Co- 
Uhbia. 

United  State*  of  Mexico.     See  Msxica 


United  Synod  of  die  Presbyterian  Church. 
See  Pbesavterianism. 

United  Syrians.  See  Syrian  CHUtCBEa, 
United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of,  a 
beneficial  organization  founded  in  1868,  In  19IO 
it  had  23  grand  lodges,  i,9?o  subordinate  lodges, 
and  over  110,000  members,  In  the  same  year  it 
paid  $3^25,000  in  benefits. 

Units  of  Measurement.  When  any  phyS' 
ical  qibantity  is  to  be  measured,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  a  unit,  in  terms  of  which  the  masni- 
tudc  of  the  quantity  is  to  be  expressed.  We 
may.  if  we  choose,  select  an  entirely  arbitrary 
unit  for  each  different  kind  of  quantity  to  be 
measured;  or  we  may  select  certain  arbitrary 
fundamental  units  as  a  basis,  and  construct  upon 
these  a  consistent  system  of  derived  units.  The 
first  method  is  employed  in  Ejiglish- speaking 
countries,  and  the  second  in  those  countries 
which  employ  tlie  metric  system.  In  scientific 
measurements,  the  second,  or  "logical"  system  is 
also  employetl,  in  practically  all  civilized  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time. 

In  any  system  of  units  of  measurement,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  at  least  three  units  that 

■are  entirely  arbitrary.  It  is  customary  (though 
not  at  all  essential)  to  select,  as  the  three 
fundamental  units,  the  units  for  measuring 
length,  mass,  and  time.  In  the  English  system, 
the    fundamental    unit    of    lo^th    is    the   yard. 

-It  is  said  that  the  yard  was  originally  denned, 
inr  royal  decree,  as  the  length  of  the  arm  of 
King  Henry   I.     It  is  dot:btful  it  this  is  true ; 

.  bat  at  all  events,  the  standard  yard,  at  the 
preient  time,  is  defined  as  the  distance,  at  dl' 
Fahr.,  between  two  marks  upon  a  certain  bar 
of  bronze  in  the  possession  of  the  tlnited  States 

'  government.  The  foot  is  then  defined  is  the 
third  part  of  a  yard,  and  the  inch  as  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  foot.  In  the  British  system,' the  unit 
of  mass  is  the  avoirdupois  poimd,  wliicb  is 
defined  as  the  mass  of  a  certain  cylinder  of  plat- 
inum in  the  possession  of  the  British  govern- 
moDt.  which  is  marked  "P.  S.  1844'';  the  letters 
"P.  S."  signifying  "^Parliamentary  standard.*  In 
the  United  States,  the  unit  of  iBass  is,  theoret- 
ically, the  'pound*  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  in 
recent  years,  the  British  pomid,  as  defined  above, 
has  been  taken  as  the  standard.  The  difference 
between  the  two  probably  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed two  grains.  In  all  civilized  countries  the 
fundamental  unit  of  time  is  the  second;  the  sec- 
ond beirig  defined  as  the  S6,400th  part  of  a  mean 
solar  day,  or  the  86,400th  part  of  the-  average 
interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the 
sun  across  the  meridian  of  any  given,  place.  In 
the  metric  system  the  fundamental  unit  of  length 
is  the  metre;  the  metre  being  defined  aa  the 
distance,  at  o'  C,  between  two  marks  on  a 
certain  bar  of  platin-iridium  in  the  possession 
□f  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measiues,  at  S^res,  France.  The  fundamental 
unit  of  mass,  in  the  metric  system,  is  the  kilo- 
gram, which  is  defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  platin-iridiura  in  the  poisession  ot 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. The  kilogram  was  intended  to  be  (and 
is,  very  nearly,)  equal  to  the  mass  of  a  cubic 
decimetre  of  water,  at  the  temperature  (about 
4°  C)  at  which  water  has  its  greatest  density. 
S*eo«dary    (/m'U.— The   variooi    units   Aat 
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are  employed  in  measurement,  in   addition  to  to  whose  name  it  is  prefixed:  this  being  fa- 

the  fundamental  units  described  above,  are  de-  miliarly  illustrated  in  the  "kilogram"  ajid  the 

fined,  for   the   salce  of  precision,  in  tenns  of  "kilometre."     The  prefix  "micro-"  is  also  em- 

those    fundamental    units.     The   legal   gallon   in  ployed  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  signify  that 

the  United   States,    for   example,   is   defined   as  the  unit  to  which  it  relates  is  one  one-millionth 

the    volume     occupied     by     8.3^89     avoirdupois  as   great  as   the   unit   whose   name   follows   the 

pounds  of    water,    when    the    vrater   is   at   the  prefix.    A  'microfarad,'  for  example,  is  a  unit 

temperature   at   which   its    density   is   greatest,  whose  magnitude  is  ^e  miUiontli  part  of  a  fa- 

and    when    the    weighing    is    performed    in    air  rad.     (See  below.) 

while   the   barometer  stands   at   30   inches,   and  The  most  arbitrary  unit  in  the  C.G.S.  system 

the  atmospheric  temperature  is  6a°    F.    Many  is  the  'absolute  atmosphere,"  which  is  defined 

of  the  secondary  units  that  are  used  in  Eng-  as  the  pressure  of  a  megadyne  per  square  cen- 

lish-Bpeaking  countries  are  as  arbitrary  as  the  timetre.    This  unit,  however,  has  the  advantage 

gallon ;  but  others  are  derived  from  the  funda-  of  being  perfectly  definite.     Moreover,  it  is  not 

mental   units   in  a   perfectly  definite  way.     The  greatly  different  from  the  ordinary  pressure  of 

unit   of  work   and   of   energy,    for  exampie,   in  the  atmosphere.     At  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of 

English   and   American   engineering  practice,  is  Paris,   for   example,   a   column   of   mercury    76 

the  foot-pound ;  die  foot-pound  being  defined  as  centimetres  high,  and  at  a  temperature  of  o    C, 

the  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  over-  exerts    a    pressure    of    I.0136    megadynes    per 

come,  through  a   distance  of  one  foot,  a   force  square  centimetre;  that  is,  a  pressure  of  1.0136 

equal  to  the  attranion  that  the  earth  exerts  upon  *absolnte  atmospheres.* 

a  pound  of  matter.  (See  Force  and  Mechas-  All  of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  units  that 
ics.)  The  attractive  force  that  the  earth  cjccrts  aet  now  in  common  use  are  based  upon  the 
upon  a  pomid  of  matter  is  often  called  a  centimetre-gram-second  system;  and  they  illus- 
"pound.*  This  is  incorrect,  however,  for  the  trate,  admirably,  the  convenience  of  that  system, 
pound  (like  the  gram  or  the  kilogram)  is  a  Electrical  and  Magnetie  Unitt. — A  unit  mag- 
unit  of  mass,  and  not  of  force.  The  'poundal"  netk  pole,  in  iJic  C.G.S.  system,  is  a  magnetic 
is  (he  logical  unit  of  force  in  the  system  of  pole  of  such  strength  that  it  will  repel  an 
units  in  connnon  use  in  Enghab-speaking  conn-  equalifiole,  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre,  with 
tries-  the  poundal  being  defined  as  the  force  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The  intensity  of  a  mag- 
whicn,  when  acting  for  one  second  upon,  a  body  netic  field,  in.  this  system,  is  numerically  equal 
who^e  mass  is  one  pound,  will  communicate  to  to  the  number  of  dynes  of  force  that  the  field 
that  mass  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  will  exert  upon  a  unit  pole  that  is  placed  in  it. 
The  poundal  ic  not  in  very  general  use,  how-  The  "momeni:*'  of  a  magnet  is  the  product  of  the 
ever,  because  in  scientific  work,  where  pre-  distance  between  its  poles  (expressed  in  centi- 
cision  of  statement  and  a  high  degree  of  nn-  metres)  by  the  strength  of  one  of  these  poles; 
merical  accuracy  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a  magnet 
the  ''cenlinietie-gram-secoDd*  system  of  units  is  is  numerically  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  mag- 
now  almost   universally   employed.  net,   divided   by  the  volume   of  the   magnet   in 

T/ie  Cttttimetre-Gram'Steond  Sjj («»».— The  cubic  centimetres, 
centimetre-gram-iccond  system  of  units  is  so  In  electrical  measurements,  two  distinct  sets 
called  because  it  is  based  npon  the  ccntitnetre  of  units  are  employed,  these  being^  known,  te- 
as the  unit  of  length,  the  gram  as  the  unit- of  spectively,  as  the  "electrostatic  units*  and  the 
mass,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of  time.  The  'electromagnetic  units^  because  one  is  common- 
name  of  the  system  is  commonly  abbreviated  t>o  ly  employed  in  calculations  concernin;(  static 
"CG.S."  In  the  C.G.S,  system,  the  unit  of  electricity,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  work 
force  is  the  *dyne";  a  dyne  being  defined  as  that  relates  to  dynamic  (or  "current")  elec- 
the  force  which,  when  allowed  to  act  for  one  tricity.  Both  sets  are  based  upon  the  C.G.S. 
Gecend  upon  a  body  whose  mass  is  one  gram,  system,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  tJie  not  very  dis- 
will  communicate  to  that  body  a  velocity  01  one  (ant  future  a  single  set  of  units  will  t>e  employed 
centimetre  per  second.  The  unit  of  work  in  the  for  electrical  measurements  of  all  kinds.  At 
C.G.S.  system  is  the  "erg,*  this  beine  defined  as  present,  however,  this  is  not  feasible,  on  account 
the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done  when  a  force  of  our  temporary  ignorance  with  respect  to  cer- 
of  one  dyne  ic  overcome  throu^  a  distance  of  tain  points  which  must  be  cleared  up  before  the 
one  centimetre.  The  nnit  of  energy  is  also  the  ideal  single  set  of  electrical  units  can  be  real- 
erg,  because  energy  is  measured  by  the  qnantity  i^ed.  Consult  Lodge,  'Modern  Views  of  Elec- 
of  wwk  that  it  can  perform.  The  dyne  is  a  tricity'  ;  Maxwell,  'Electricity  and  Magnetism.' 
very  small  unit  in  comparison  with  the  forces  Electroatatic  Units. — The  absolute  (or  CG.S) 
that  we  commonly  ha-re  to  deal  with  in  the  units  for  the  measurement  of  static  elec- 
physKal  world,  it  bein^  only  about  3  pet  cent  tricity  ate  derived  as  follows:  The  C.G.S.  unit 
greater  than  the  attiaction  that  the  earth  exerts  of  Quantity  of  electricity"  is  that  quantity  wnich 
upon  ■  millignrai  of  matter.  To  avoid  the  use  would  repel  an  equal  quantity,  situated  at  a 
of  inconvenltntly  large  numbers  in  expressing  distance  of  one  centimetre,  with  a  force  of  one 
forces,  a  imif  called  tie  •megadyne*  is  therefore  dyne.  The  C.G.S.  unit  of  electromotive  force 
used  to  some  considerable  extent,  a  "megadyne*  (or  difference  of  potential)  is  thai  difference 
being  defined  as  equal  to  i,ooojooo  dmies.  This  of  potenlial  through  which  a  unit  quantity  of 
convention  of  prefixing  %ne)|p-<'  to  itidicartea  unit  electricity  must  be  raised,  in  order  that  the  work 
of  1,000,000  times  as  great  as  the  unit  whose  done  shalT  be  one  erg.  The  capacity  of  a  con- 
name  follows  tJie  prefix  is  quite  common.  A  doctor,  in  C.G.S.  measure,  is  the  tiuotient  ob- 
quantitj  of  work  equal  to  T,oooidoo  srgs,  for  tained  by  dividing  the  quantitr  of  dectricity 
example,  iMitatled'a  "rabgaerg,^  at  more  com-  upon  the  conductor  by  ^e  potential  which  this 
monly  b-  "mBBWg,"  or  a  •mogalern'".  The  quantity  of  electricity  produces  m  the  gondufi- 
prcfix  *kih>-^i.is  similarly  used-  to  signify  a  unit  tor.  (The  capacity  of  an  isolated  sphere  is 
tiiat  is  one  thousand  times  at  gteat  las'the  unit  numerically  equal  to' the  radius  '^*''he  ^inhere,  at 
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expressed  in  centimetres.)    The  unit  of  current  square  milUmetre,  and  a  length  of  104.83  centi' 

is  the  current  which  conveys  one  unit  of  ciec-  metres  j  the  temperature   of  the  mercury  being 

tricity  in  one  second  of  time.  0'   C.    This  standard  was  subsequendy   found 

Electromagnetic  (/ftifj.— The  units  that  are  to  be  materiatiy  smaller  than  Ihe  true  ohm, 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  dynamic  (or  and  the  International  Congre&s  of  Electricians 
current)  electricity  are  derived  as  follows:  at  Paris,  in  i384,  adopted,  as  the  equivalent  of 
The  unit  of  current  is  the  current  which,  when  the  ohm,  a  column  of  mercnry  having  3  con- 
flowing along  a  circular  arc  one  centimetre  in  stant  cross  section  of  one  square  millimetre,  and 
length  and  one  centimetre  in  radius,  produces,  a  length  of  106  centimetres;  the  temperature  of 
at  the  centre  of  the  arc,  a  magnetic  field  of  the  mercnry  being  0°  C,  as  before.  This  stand- 
miit  intensity.  The  unit  of  'quantity  of  elec-  ard  is  known  as  the  ^legal"  or  ■congress"  ohm. 
tricity"  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  a  Several  of  the  physicists  present  at  that  con- 
onit  current  conveys  in  one  second.  The  nnit  gress  vrere  of  the  opinion  that  the  lenfttli  of 
of  electromotive  force  (or  of  difference  of  the  colnmn  should  be  106.2  or  106,25  centi- 
potential)  is  a  dilTerence  of  potential  of  such  metres;  but  the  decimal  being  admittedly  un- 
magnitude  that  to  cause  the  flow  of  a  tmit  quan-  certain,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  disrejtard  it 
tity  of  electricity  against  it  requires  the  ex-  entirely,  until  further  experimental  evidence 
penditure  of  one  erg  of  work.  The  unit  of  re-  could  be  had.  In  August  1893  an  International 
sistance  is  the  resistance  through  which  a  unit  Congress  of  Electricians  was  held  at  Chicago; 
current  would  be  produced,  by  one  unit  of  elec-  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Swit- 
tromotive  force.  The  unit  of  capacity  is  the  lerlard,  Sweden,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the 
capacity  of  a  conductor  whose  potential  is  in-  United  States  being  represented.  This  con- 
creased  by  unity,  by  the  addition  to  the  con-  grcss  adopted  another  and  (presumably)  better 
ductor  of  one  unit  of  electricity.  The  absolute  value  of  the  ohm,  the  new  standard  being  des- 
electrical  units,  in  the  electrostatic  and  electro-  ignated  as  the  "International  oltm.*  The  Inter- 
magnetic  systems,  have  not  (in  general)  received  national  ohm,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
definite  names ;  it  being  sufficient,  in  caica-  the  nations  represented  st  the  conference,  was 
lations  in  which  these  units  are  emplpyed,  to  defined  as  'the  resistance  offered  to  an  nnvary- 
speak  of  a  certain  number  of  'C.G.S.  units  of  ing  electrical  current  by  a  column  of  mercury 
elcctrichy,*  or  "CG.S.  units  of  resistance,'  etc  (at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice)  14.4521 
For  the  practical  measurement  of  dynamic  etoc-  grants  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area, 
tricity  in  the  laboratory  and  the  power  house,  and  of  the  lei^th  of  106.3  centimetres."  The 
theabsolute  (orC.G.S.)  units  are  not  of  conven-  conference  preferred,  it  will  be  seen,  to  fix  the 
ient  size;  and  for  them  it  is  therefore  custotn-  sectional  area  by  giving  the  mass  of  the  col- 
ary  to  substitute  certain  more  convenient  multi-  unui,  rather  than  bjr  stating  the  sectional  area 
plesandscbmultiplesofthc  electromagnetic  units,  directly.  The  intention  was,  however,  that  the 
as  they  are  defined  above.  The  modified  units  sectional  area  shaH  be  sensibly  one  millimetre; 
are  known  as  the  "ohm,*  "ampere,*  "volt,*  etc,  for  a  column  of  mercury  106.3  centimetres  long 
and  are  coisidered  in  the  following  paragr^h.  and  having  a  mass  of  144531  grams,  would  have 

Practical  Electrical  Units. —  The  unit  of  re-  a  section^  area,  at  o     C^  of  between  i  and 

sistance    (hat    is   employed    alraoat    universally  1.00003  square  millimetres.    The  tiaxn  thus  de- 

in  practical  electrical  work  is  the  "ohm,"  which  fined  by  (he  Chicago  congress  is  prd)ably  very 

was  named  for  G,  S.  Ohm,  the  distinguished  near  to  the  true  ohm. 

physicist  and  discoverer  of  Ohm's  law.  ■  This  The  practical  imit  of  current  is  the  'ampere^' 
IS  ddined  as  equal  to  I,000/)0o,000  (or  iffi  named  for  the  French  physiciat,  A.  M.  Ampere. 
(i.G.S.  eleclromagtwtic  units  of  resistance;  the  It  is  defined  as  equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  C.G.S. 
idea)  standard  having  precisely  this  resistance  elecCron^gnetic  unit  of  current  The  Chicago 
bein^  called,  for  the  s^e  of  distinct  identi-  International  Congress  of  18Q3,  after  consider- 
fication,  the  "true  ohm."  Many  physicists  have  ing  the  available  experimental  evidence,  con- 
investigated  the  value  of  the  ohm,  as  here  de-  eluded  that  the  ampere  can  be  defined,  for  prac- 
Rned,  and  have  constructed  material  standards  tical  purposes,  as  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
for  practical  work,  having  a  resistance  of  one  unvarying  current  which  will  deposit  o.oomS 
ohm,  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  committee  ap-  gram  of  metallic  silver  every  second  from  a 
pointed  by  the  British  AsEociation  for  the  pur-  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water.  This 
pose  of  investigating  the  value  of  the  true  ohm,  particular  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  trueam- 
prepared  a  coil  of  German  silver  wire,  which,  pere  is  called  for  definiteness,  the  "International 
at  a  certain  definite  temperature,  was  supposed  ampere.'  The  practical  unit  of  electromotive 
to  have  a  resistance  of  practically  one  ohm ;  force  tile  •volt,*  which  was  named  for  the  Ital- 
and  this  coil,  from  the  tune  of  its  acceptance  Ian  physicist,  Aicssandro  Volta,  and  which  is 
by  the  British  Association  in  1864  down  to  the  defined  as  equal  to  100,000,000  (or  10^)  C.G.S. 
year  1884,  was  the  standard  ohm  of  the  world,  electromagnetic  unhs  of  difference  of  potential 
being  known,  for  definiteness,  as  the  •British  or  as  the  electromotive  ftiree  which  is  required 
Association  ohm,'  or,  more  briefly,  as  the  *B.A.  in  order  to  maintain  a  current  of  one  ampere 
ohm.*  It  is  now  customary  to  define  the  prac-  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
tical  ohm  in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  a  col-  Of  the  remainintc  practical  electrical  units, 
umn  of  mercury  of  stated  dimensions  and  tern-  the  coulomb,  farad,  joule,  watt,  and  henry  call 
perature,  as  it  is  found  that  the  resistance  of  for  special  mention.  The  coulomb  is  the  prac- 
a  solid  conductor  depends  not  only  upon  the  tical  unit  of  electrical  quanti^.  It  may  be  de- 
material  of  which  the  conductor  is  made,  but  fined  either  as  one  tenth  of  the  C.G.S.  electro- 
also  upon  the  i>hysical  state  of  that  material  magnetic  unit  of  'quantity  of  electrkity,"  or  as 
with  respect  to  internal  stresses  and  other  cir-  the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  by  an  am- 
Tumstances.  The  B.A,  ohm  of  1864  has  a  pere  in  one  second.  The  farad  (named  (or 
resistance  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  pure  Faraday)  is  the  practical  unit  of  capacity,  and 
mercury  having  a  constant  cross  section  of  one  may  be  defined  either  as  the  i/>DO,ooo.oootb  par* 
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of  a  C.G.S.  electroouignetic  unit  of  capacity,  ical  lactor  ^A  (since  it  does  not  aSect  Ac  di< 
or  as  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  which  holds  meiaiona  of  the  eaergv  in  any  way),  we  have 
one  coulomb  of  electricity,  when  charged  to  a  E  =  MV  =  M(LT-')'=MLT  "',  so  that  ki- 
potential  of  one  volt.  The  farad  is  much  too  netic  energy  is  of  dimensions  +  i  in  mass,  +  2 
large  for  convenience,  and  although  it  is  called  in  length,  and  —3  in  time  That  is,  it  is  of  the 
the  ''practical*'  unit  of  capacity,  it  is  replaced,  same  dimensions  in  all  respects  as  work;  which 
in  practice,  by  the  "microfarad,"  which  is  equal  is  evidently  correct,  since  wofk  and  kinetic 
to  the  millionth  part  of  a  farad.  The  condens-  energy  are  mutually  convertible.  As  an  illus- 
ers  which  are  in  ordinary  use  are  commonly  tration  of  the  determination  of  the  dimensions 
made  to  have  capacities  of  a  microfarad,  or  of  of  a  quantity  when  those  dimensions  are  much 
some  decimal  subdivision  of  a  microfarad.  The  less  obvious,  consider  the  dimensions  of  a 
"joule*  is  the  practical  unit  of  work  (or  energy)  'quantity  of  electricity,"  as  expressed  in  electro- 
in  the  electrical  system  of  units,  a  joule  being  static  units.  Let  Q  denote  a  charge  of  elec- 
deiined  as  10,000,000  (or  10')  ergs  ;  and  its  prac-  triciiy,  as  expressed  in  electrostatic  units.  Then 
deal  convenience  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  if  a  similar  charge  were  brought  near  to  the 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  energy  that  is  ex-  first  one,  the  repulsion  between  the  two  would 
pended  in  one  second  by  a  current  of  one  be  found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  two 
ampere  acting  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  charges  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
The  watt  is  the  corresponding  unit  of  "power,  them.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  the  repulsion 
and  is  defined  either  as  the  expenditure  of  between  the  two  charges  would  be  Q'L  •*.  But 
lOfxafxa  ergs  per  second,  or  as  the  rate  at  this  repulsion,  being  a  force,  must  be  of 
which  energy  is  expended  when  a  current  of  the  dimensions  F^MLT"';  and  hence  we 
one  ampere  flows  through  a  resistance  of  one  have^'L"' =  MLT  •;  whence  Q  =  MiLJT"'. 
ohm.  In  dealing  with  the  large  currents  that  That  is  "quantity  of  electricity,"  as  expressed  in 
occur  in  modem  electrical  power-houses,  the  the  electrostatic  system,  is  of  the  dimensions  \ 
watt  is  an  inconveniently  small  unit,  and  the  in  mass,  )  in  length,  and  —  i  in  time.  For  tbe 
kilowatt  is  almost  invariably  used  in  its  place ;  dimensions  of  other  electrical  magnitudes,  and 
a  kilowatt  being  equal  to  1,000  watts.  A  horse-  for  the  interesting  facts  that  are  known  re!a- 
power  is  equal  to  746  wattt,  or  to  a746  of  a  tively  to  the  ratios  of  the  dimensions  of  the  va- 
kilowatt  The  henry  (named  for  Joseph  Henry)  cious  electrical  units,  special  works  on  these 
is  the  practical  unit  of  inductance,  and  it  is  subjects  must  be  consulted.  Maxwell  pointed 
defined  as  the  induction  in  a  circuit,  when  an  out  that  in  any  equation  that  expresses  a  fact  in 
electromotive  force  of  one  volt  is  induced  in  this  nature,  the  several  terms  that  are  added  to- 
circnit  while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the  gether,  or  equated  to  one  another,  must  be  all 
rate  of  one  ampere  per  second.  of  the  same  dimensions;  a  fact  of  which  use 
Dimensions. —  A  surface  is  said  to  have  ex-  has  been  made  above,  in  determining  the  di- 
tension  in  two  dimensions,  and  a  solid  is  simi-  mensions  of  "quantity  of  electricity." 
larly  said  to  have  extension  in  three  dimensions.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  information 
The  volume  of  a  cube,  for  example,  is  found  by  that  can  sometimes  be  had  from  dimensional 
multiplying  together  the  length,  width,  and  equations,  in  constructing  a  formula  of  which  we 
Kei^t  of  tiie  cube;  and  hence  we  rav  say  know  the  general  but  not  the  precise  form, let  us 
that  the  volume  in  question  is  of  three  'dimeh-  consider  the  case  of  the  pendulum.  Let  us  sup- 
sions"  in  terms  of  L,  the  unit  of  length  em-  pose  that  we  know  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of 
ployed.  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  a  pendulum,  through  a  small  arc,  varies  as  some 
extendedito  other  units  besides  units  of  length,  power  of  the  length  of  the  penHulum,  multiplied 
and  the  jdea  has  proved  itself  quite  useful  in  by  some  power  of  tbe  intensity  of  gravity  at 
numerous  waya.  For  example,  a  velocity  is  the  place  where  the  experiment  is  made,  and  let 
found  by  dividing  a  length  by  a  time;  so  that  us  seek  to  find  what  these  unknown  powers  are. 
if  L  represents' a  length  and  T  a  time,  we  may  Representing  the  intensity  of  gravity  by  g,  and 
write  V  =  LT  ~  ';  and  we  say  that  velocity  is  of  the  unknown  exponents  by  *■  and  y,  respectively, 
dimension  4*  I  in  length,  and  —  I  in  time.  Sim-  the'  foregoing  assumption  with  respect  to  the 
ilarly,  force  is-  measured  by  the  change  of  general  form  of  the  dependence  of  the  period 
momenthm  that  it  produces,  in  a  given  mass,  upon  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  in- 
per  unit  of  time.  That  is,  it  is  found  by  multi-  tensity  of  gravity  gives  us  an  expression  of  the 
plying  a  mass  (which  we  may  represent  by  M)  form  ^L*,  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
by  a  velodty,  and  dividing  tie  product  by  a  pendulum.  Now  g,  being  an  acceleration,  is  of 
time.  That  is,  F=MV/T.  Bui  we  have  al-  the  dimensions  LT  "*;  so  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
ready  found  that  V=LT  '.and  hence  the  equa-  nrpstion  is  nf  the  dimensions  fLT-»l*L»-  but 
.ion  b^pmes  F  =  MLT ."  '  and  wesay  that  force  f,  .-'-„'^^  .^  '^^p^^  o'Tr  the  time  of  os-' 

L  !./     r''"?^"^    TU    ?',  ',in^  W.  ^1^..'  cill^''""  o£  the  pendulum,  must  itself  be  of  the 
and  tif  —  2  m  time.     The  equations  here  given  .  J^  '  /tt-iiktt  —  t 

are  called  "dimensional  equations,"  since  in  wril-  dimensions  T.  Hence  we  have  (LI    »)  L'  =  l, 

ing  them  we^ay  no  attention  to  the  actual  nu-  or  L'+'T"'"  =T,     This  being  an  identity,  we 

tnerical    magnitudes   of  the   quantities  involved,  have,  by  equating  the  exponents  of  T, — 2x — I, 

but  only  to  the  "dimensiona'  of  those  quantities,  or  x  = —  \.    And  since  we  also  have  x  +  y  =  0, 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  •dimensions"  we  see  that  y;=+ i.      Hence  the  lime  of  vibra- 

of  a  physical  quantity,  let  us  consider  the  case  tion   of    the    pendulum    varies    directly    as    the 

of  work.     This   is  defined   as  the  product  of  a  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and 

force    by    a    distance,    and    hence    we    have  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  intensity  of 

W  =  FL=MLT-"  L^MLT  -»,  and  we  say  gravity.     See  Metiic   System;    Weights   and 

that  work  is  of  dimenskms  -f- 1  in  mass,  +  a  in  Measures.    Consult  also,   Everett,    'Units  and 

length,    and  — 2    in    time.    Kinetic    energy    is  Physical  Constants.' 

ioiind  by  taking  half  the  product  of  a  mass  and  A.  D.  Risteen,  Ph.D., 

the  square  of  a  velocity.    Omitting  the  numer-  Editorial  Staff,  ^BiteycU>Pedia  Aiuericana.' 
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UntTCfMls,  a  term  used  in  logic  and  phil- 
osophy lo  denote  the  dualities  or  attributes  o£ 
a  class  of  objects  by  virtue  of  which  they  bear 
their  general  class-name.  Thus,  the  universal 
term  "man"  subsumes  all  qualities  or  character- 
istics peculiar  to  the  species.  Simitarly,  the 
terms  "humanity,"  "justice,"  "virtue,"  "valor," 
"truth,"  "roundness,"  "whiteness,"  and  the  like, 
are  regarded  as  abstractions  for  the  particular 
concrete  properties  or  qualities  which  these 
terms  generalize.  In  the  history  of  philosophy 
the  term  has  caused  no  end  of  controversy  from 
the  days  of  Plato  to  those  of  August  Comie,  and 
is  not  infrequently  reopened  even  in  our  own 
time.  Plato,  who  probably  never  heard  the  term 
"universal"  and  who  certainly  never  used  it 
himself,  was  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  first  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  that  the  universal  has 
real  existence.  Indeed,  this  pii..ieer  philosopher 
went  further  and  denied  the  existence  of  par- 
ticulars. These,  he  held,  were  but  the  shadows 
of  the  real  general  ideas  in  our  minds.  Others, 
since  the  days  of  Roscellinus  and  Abelard,  have 
as  strenuously  denied  the  existence  of  universais, 
contending  that  these  were  mere  names  (hence 
these  philosophers  bore  the  name  of  Nominal- 
ists), for  things  that  had  no  reality  whatso- 
ever. The  general  concept,  they  argued,  bore 
no  more  valid  relation  to  everyday  reality  than 
dreams  do.  We  know  only  particular  individu- 
als, but  no  such  thine  as  Man  really  exists,  the 
nominalists  contended.  We  know  certain  white 
objects,  just  acts,  etc.,  but  cannot  know  any  such 
things  as  "justice'  and  "whiteness*  per  St. 
Marx  Sterner,  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Hegel, 
todc  the  logical  extreme  of  this  view  (in  a  book 
called  'The  Ego  and  His  Own' )  and  denied  any 
reality  to  such  general  notions  as  the  State,  God, 
the  People,  etc  Naturally,  too,  there  has  been 
considerable  contention  over  the  genesis  of  the 
universal,  the  nominalists  believing  that  the  gen* 
era!   concept  is   derived   s)^theticaliy   from   the 

firticulars,  while  their  opponents — ejpecially 
lato,  as  we  have  already  seen — give  priority  to 
the  universal,  in  the  light  of  which  the  particu- 
lar or  concrete  is  apprehended  by  us.  Witli  the 
recent  advent  of  Pragmatism — that  new  name 
for  the  old  empirical  philost^hy — these  meta- 
physical discussions  received  fresh  impetus.  See 
Nominalism;  Realism;  Concbptualism. 

Universal  Language,  or  World  Language, 
a  language  that  may  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication amonK  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
or  at  least  all  cultured  peoples.  The  project  of 
a  universal  language  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  scholars  ever  since  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  and 
actually  existing  languages,  as  English  or 
French,  or  a  dead  language,  as  Latin,  or  an 
artificial  language,  as  Volapiik  and  Esperanto 
(qq,v,),  have  been  proposed,  each  in  turn,  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements.  In  1879  was 
published  the  scheme  of  a  world  speech,  called 
Volapiik,  a  word  made  up  from  world  and 
speak  or  speech.  Its  alphabet  comprises  27 
letters,  namely  the  vowels  a,  e.  t,  o,  ti,  a,  o,  ii, 
and  these  17  consonants,  b,  p,  h,  y,  g,  k,  I,  r,  m, 
".  h  }•  c,  X,  s.  The  vowels  are  pronounced  as 
in  German,  the  consonaiits  as  in  English,  except 
that  g  is  always  hard,  s  is  always  sharp,  c  is  like 
;,  and  z  is  equal  to  Is.  There  are  10  other 
consonant  signs  for  sounds  peculiar  to  various 
languages:  mere  are  no  silent  letters  and  no 
dipnthongs.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  root 
words  of  Volapiik,  which  usually  are  nouns,  are 


from  English,  the  rest  are  chiefly  from  German, 

French,  and  Latin.  In  choosing  coot  words  the 
desiderata  were  brevity,  clearness  and  ease  of 
utterance;  .every  root  word  consists  of  one 
syllable,  a  vowel  between  two  consonant  sounds; 
man  is  man,  dom  is  house  (Lat.  domtts),  tint  is 
time ;  and  root  words  are  formed  from  ordinary 
words  either  (i)  by  substituting  a  consonant 
for  a  final  vowel :  Eng.  pay  becomes  pei,  Fr. 
mer  (sea)  becomes  mel;  or  (2)  consonants  and 
vowels  are  dropped:  Lat.  pons  (bridge)  bC' 
comes  pan,  Eng.  state  becomes  tat;  or  (3}  the 
most  important  syllable  alone  is  retained ;  Lat. 
sapientia  (wisdom)  becomes  sap.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  root  words  from  different 
languages :  From  Eng.  gift,  giv,  lady  iad, 
woman,  vom;  from  Lat.  finis  (end)  comes  fin, 
Bumen  (river)  Hum,  tensio  (stretching)  ten. 
From  these  root  words,  which  are  nearly  all 
nouns,  are  formed  the  other  parts  of  speech 
— verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs — by  proper  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  Nouns  have  four  cases, 
namely,  nominative,  genitive,  dative  and  ac- 
cusative. The  nominative  is  the  nnmodified 
root,  for  example,  vol,  world,  is  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  The  genitive  adds  a,  vola,  of  the 
world;  vola,  p»k,  world's  speech.  The  dative 
and  accusative  respectively  add  e  and  i  to  the 
root ;  vole,  to  the  world,  voli,  the  world  (ob- 
jective case).  The  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  she, 
it,  are  ob,  al,  om,  of  and  os,  and  they  are  de- 
dined  like  nouns;  oba,  of  me,  obe,  to  me;  aia. 
of  thee,  ale,  to  thee;  and  so  on.  The  tenses  of 
verbs,  except  the  present,  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  vowels  d,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  to  the  root; 
thus  lofob  (lof,  love,  ob,  1)  is  I  love,  dlofob,  I 
loved,  elbfob,  1  have  loved,  ilofob,  I  had  loved, 
olbfob.  I  shall  love,  -ulofob,  I  shall  have  loved ; 
by  putting  al,  thou,  om,  he,  of,  she,  in  the  place 
of  ob,  I,  we  get  the  forms  for  thou  hast  loved, 
he  will  love,  she  had  loved,  etc.  By  simitar  de- 
vices the  various  moods  are  indicated,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ending  ds  added  to  the  present  indic- 
ative liifom,  he  loves,  makes  it  optative,  may  he 
love,  lofomos.  The  passive  voice  is  formed  hy 
prefixing  p  or  pa.  Thus,  palofon,  to  be  loved, 
palofab,  I  am  loved,  piildfab,  I  was  loved,  pt- 
Ibfob,  I  have  been  loved,  polofob,  I  shall  be 
loved,  puhfob,  I  shall  have  been  loved.  The  ad- 
jective is  the  noun  with  ik  suffixed :  gud,  good- 
ness, gttdik,  good;  yun,  youth,  ytmik,  young. 
The  adverb  is  formed  from  the  adjective  by 
adding  o:  gudik,  good,  gudiko,  well.  In  pro- 
nunciation every  syllable  is  long  and  the  accent 
is  always  laid  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word. 
Volapiik  was  received  with  great  favor  imme- 
diately after  the  scheme  was  published.  See 
Esperanto. 

UnivetBaliBin,  the  belief  i.i  the  final  tri- 
umph of  good  over  evil  in  the  Universe.  As 
applied  to  the  human  economy  it  is  the  belief 
that  God  is  pledged  by  his  goodness  and 
omnipotence  to  overcome  and  destroy  sin  and 
save  ultimately  the  "whole  family  of  man- 
kind." Universalists  claim  that  they  can  find 
this  tenet  in  the  teachings  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  was  held  among  other  notable 
writers  of  the  early  Church,  bv  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Origen.  From  the  inception  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  iStb 
century,  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. — in 
Holland.  Switzerland,  France,— and  in  Eng- 
land, there  rose  from  time  to  time  emineid 
theologians    who    ventured    to    proclaim    the 
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doctrine.    Sometimes  great  schools  of  tibou^t,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a.  coi^re^tioR;  and 

like    the    Mystics    and   the    Anabaptists,    were  at  their  earnest  solicitation  he  decided  to  take 

tinctured  b?  it.  up  his  residence  among  them  and  become 

It  is  only  in  North  America,  however,  that  their     pastor.       The      'Independent      Christian 

it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  an  organized  Church,'    of   Gloucester,   enjoys  the  distinc- 

Christian     denomination.     The    Universalists  tion  of  being  the  first  organized  Univer^ist 

of  America  trace  the  beginning  of  their  order  Church  in  America.     But  it  did  not  long  re- 

directly  to  John  Murray,  who  came  to  this  main  alone.    By  the  end  of  tlie  century,  or  in 

country  from  England  and  landed  on  the  New  less  than  a  generation  from  the  landing  of 

Jersey  coast  at  a  place  called  Good  Luck  about  Murray,  a  considerable  number  of  congrega- 

30    SepL     1770.     There    he    met    one    Thomas  tions   had   been   gathered.    There   was   at   least 

Potter,  who  had  erected  a.  church  which   he  one  such  congregation  in  most  of  the  leading 

said  was  waiting  for  the  minister  whom  God  towns  of  New  England,  and  churches  were  also 

would  send  to  preach  in  it.    As  soon  as  Mr,  to  be   found   as   far   south   as    Philadelphia. 

Potter  saw  Murray,  he  declared  that  he  was  These  were  ministered  to,  for  the  most  part, 

the     minister     for    whom     he    was    waiting,  by  a.  body  of  remarkable  men.  some  of  whom. 

Much  against  his  will,  and  after  resisting  the  like    Elhanan   Winchester,   George    Richards, 

solicitations  of  Mr.  Potter  for  more  than  a  Edward  Turner,  Walter  Ferris,  and  Hosea 

week,    under    circumstances    which    seem    to  Baitou,   are   still   famous.     In   April    1785,  an 

some  almost  miraculous,  and  which  are  cer-  organization  of  churches,  in  the  eastern  part 

tainly  highly  romantic,  Mr.  Murray  at  length  of  Massachusetts  mainly,  was  effected  under 

yielded.     Thus  began  his  remarkable  career  the  name  of  Universalists.    This  organization 

as  the  preacher  of  what  was  then  a  new  doc-  constantly  enlarged  its  membership,  and  may 

trine  in  America  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  what  is  now 

considerable  importance  to-day.  known  as  the  Universalist  General   Conven* 

Mr.  Murray  had  never  intended  the  minis-  tion. 
try  as  a  profession.  He  had  been  brought  In  this  constantly  widening  extension  of 
up  as  a  strict  Calvinist,  but  from  very  early  the  doctrine,  of  course,  the  first  impulse  was 
life  had  associated  with  the  Methodists,  hav-  given  by  Murray.  Many  doubtless  owed 
iug  been  made  a  class  leader  by  John  Wes-  their  first  conception  and  conviction  directly 
ley  when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  to  him.  As  was  natural,  however,  almost 
Later  he  became  a  communicant  in  Whit-  from  the  start  there  was  not  a  little  variety 
field's  Tabernacle  in  London.  He  was  a  very  of  opinion.  Men  of  such  eminence  as  many 
diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  very  devout  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  were  likely  to 
and  thoughtful.  By  accident,  he  was  brought  work  out  the  problems  for  themselves.  The 
in  contact  with  the  Rev.  James  Relly,  an  doctrine,  as  reasoned  by  Relly  and  pro- 
independent  preacher  of  Universalism.  The  claimed  by  Murray,  was  crude  and  fanciful. 
task  was  given  him  to  bring  back  into  the  It  was  scarcely  more  than  an  ill-conditioned 
fold  of  the  Tabernacle  a  young  woman  who  graft  upon  the  Calvinistic  tree.  Taking  the 
had  become  a  convert  to  Mr.  Relly.  The  task  Scriptural  affirmation  that  Christ  died  for  atl 
was  not  so  easy  as  he  imagined  it  would  men  and  the  assertion  of  Calvinism  that  all 
be;  for  instead  of  confounding  her  by  his  for  whom  Christ  died  will  be  saved,  Reliy 
questions  she  confounded  him  by  her  an-  reached  the  conclusion  of  universal  salvation, 
swers.  His  curiosity  was  thus  piqued  and  he  Both  Belly  and  Murray  made  a  distinction 
began  to  investigate.  First  he  read  Kelly's  between  redemption  and  salvation,  arguing 
'Union,*  a  book  in  which  the  preacher  had  that  Christ  had  paid  the  price,  purchased  or 
set  forth  his  peculiar  views;  then  he  became  redeemed  the  whole  human  race.  This  re- 
ar attendant  on  Relly's  preaching,  and  finally  demption  was  appropriated  by  each  individual 
he  announced  himself  a  complete  convert,  through  faith,  Mr.  Murray  was  not,  how- 
About  this  time  his  young  wife,  to  whom  ever,  always  consistent  in  maintaining  this 
he     was     devotedly     attached,     died.     He     was  distinction. 

thrown   into   the   deepest   despondency,   and  On  25  May  1790  a  convention  was  held  in 

being  unable  to  rally  from  his  grief,  he  sought  Philadelphia  for  the  puipose  of  drawing  up 

to  find  oblivion  and  rest  in  the  wilderness  of  articles  of  faith  and  a   form  of  church   gov- 

America.     His  strange  meeting  with  Thomas  ernment.     In   this   convention,   of  which   Mr. 

Potter  changed  the  trend  and  purpose  of  his  Murray  was   a   member,  there  were   repre- 

life.    Fw  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  he  sentatives  from   churches  in   Massachusetts, 

continued  to  make   his   home   with  his  new-  Virginia,      New      Jersey,      and      Pennsylvania, 

found   friend.     But   his    fame   gradually   spread  The   articles   of   faith    adopted   were    five    in 

abroad,  invitations  began  to  pour  in  upon  him  number  and  related  to  (i)  the  Holy  Scrip- 

from  far  and  near.    In  responding  to  these  tures,  (2)  the  Supreme  Being,  (3)  the  Medi- 

his  message  was  carried  along  the  Atlantic  ator,  {4)  the  Holy  Ghost,  (5)  Good  Works, 

seaboard  from  New  Jersey  to  New  Hamp-  These  declarations,  while  cast  in  the  common 

shire.     He     made     many     warm     friends     in  mold   of   the   prevailing   theology   of   the   time, 

Rhode   Island,   among  them   Cols.   Greene,  Lin-  are    yet    broad    and    elastic    in    their    scope. 

coin,  and  Vamum,  at  whose  instance,  on  the  How  far  these  articles  were  accepted  by  the 

breakmg  out  of  the   Revolutionary  War    he  Universalis!    churches    in    general    it    is    im- 

was    made    chaplain    of    the    Rhode    Island  possible  now  to  determine.    In  1803,  however. 

Brigade.  at     a     meeting    of    the    Universalist    Gen- 

On  one  of  his  northerly  visits  he  was  in-  eral  Convention  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  a  Pro- 

vifed  to  Gloucester,  where  he   found  a  com-  fession  of  Belief  was  adopted  which  has  since 

pany  of  people  who  had  seen  and  read  a  copy  been  the  basis  of  fellowship  and  faith  in  the 

of    Relly  s     <Umon'    and    been    powerfully    in-  Universalist   denomination.     That   profession 

tluenced     m     favor     of     its     teachings.     These  is  as  follows- 
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character  of   God  and  of  the  duty    inlereit  and   final  'eadersnip.      A  considerable  number,  howCTCr, 

dttiinaiion  of  mankind,  especially  of  the  older  men  did  not  go  to  the 

oa.iJ"i^li«  ™'Jr,rf'T^  ^,^1  w5  H-™ 'i^?;;::'"?!  *""    '*"«"'    «*    **■■■    Ballou-s    reasoning-    Mr. 

SV^oly  %,"'i™tr'a«rXi^''fiii3'l?rSS;;;'tS;  W°^"y  Of  course  remained   steadfast  ii,   his 

whole  iaaiUy  of  maaliind  to  holinras  and  happinew.  Old   opinions.      Others    hesitated   and   doubted 

A«T,ci..IIl.    W=  brUwe  thjt  hoHm«  and  truo  hip.  the   soundness   of   Mr.    Ballou's   conclusions. 

S^to  be  :S^"?o'maTn,SS'^;!er*"ald'^rlc.^=  g™  Gradually  ft  breach  was  created,  more  espe- 

wotks;   for  thtse  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  cialljr  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  a  gen- 

nwB,  eral  judgment  and  future  retribution  for  sin. 

In  the  contention  at  Winchester  and  tak-  ^*.  assertion  of  Mr.  Ballon  that  "the  effects 

ing  part  in  the  discussions  was  a  young  man,  '^  *'"•  ^*  s'"-  .^^e  not  endless,  but  are  limited 

Hosea  Ballou,  then  32  years  of  age,  who  had  *<>   'ne  state   in   which    it  is   committed.*   to- 

already    made   pubJidy   a    declaratron   of   prin-  Bether   with   the    declaration   that   the   Scrip- 

ciples  widely  different  from  those  advocated  *V"?   »>■«   p''^"'   ^^   ^^   a"y   consequences   of 

by  either  John  Murray  or  Elhanan  Winches-  1'"   beyond  the   grave   caused   many  to   halt 

ter.    He  was  about  to  publish    (in   1805)   a  4'^'i,'"''' '"?'?.'    "J.  ,^^3i,    Paul    Dean.    Charles 

work  entitled,  <A  Treatise  on  Atonement,'  in  "udson.  Adm,  Ba  lou,  David  Pickering,  and  a 

which  he  had  worked  out  a  new  and  original  »"?™ber  of  other  clergy  only  iess  diatingmshed. 

syslem    of   theology.     Starting   with   the   prem-  w"hdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Universal- 

ise    of    the    universal    fatherhood    and    infinite  "H  ^"  u  ^.".^nt  '«  fc""  .^  ?ew  denomination 

love  of  God,  he  carved  out  for  himself  a  new  P"*""  '"^  '"'^  °'  Bestorationists.    Their  effort, 

path    in    theological    belief,    and    really    settled  *'<'"«'«'■.  "»?  ^°°^^!'^l  °"<i  ""*=*  "^  ^^'^^  ^"*1«- 

the  essential  pnnciples  of  what  is  now  known  f"^   """^    '0^"°   fellowship   among  the    Uni- 

as    the    ethical    theology.    A    contemporary    «rians.  

writer  said:  .    ^"^"  that  time  the  Universaltst  denomina- 

,      ,      ,'        .            .              .    .     ■  ''*•"  has  continued  without  signs  of  dtsrup- 

the^uhje«  aM^Sh   ™ai>!^*^^S^'e  .Sborfi2.ri™*Sf  *'""■     '"'^   teachings   of   Hosea    Ballou   have 

the  Son   to   Ae   FslW,    the   elmal   ud  infinite  love  constituted  the  foundatiotis  on  which  the  doc- 

of  God  to  all  cnitttre),  sad  holdina  forth  the  death  of  trincs   of   the   Unirersalist   churches   are   based. 

Sn^^r^i^nfti,;  SX;  ^fL^  ""^            "'  ^^  '^"^  Thcsc    doctrincs    have    undergone    important 

onnciple  of  the  dhtoe  nature.  modifications    in    conformity    with    the    con- 

The  treatise  is  remarkable  in  view  of  tlie  stantly  widening  area  of  human  knowledge, 
fact  that  Mr.  Ballou,  as  he  himself  says,  the  profounder  and  more  accurate  as  well  as 
•never  read  anything  on  the  doctrine  of  uni-  the  more  rational  interpretation  of  Scripture 
Tersal  salvation  before  I  believed  it,  the  Bible  and  the  growing  liberality  of  the  age.  For  a 
excepted;  nor  did  I  know,  that  I  can  now  considerable  period  there  was  a  widespread 
recollect,  that  there  was  anything  published  dissatisfaction  with  the  phraseology  of  the  see- 
in  its  vindication  in  the  world.'  Again,  ond  article  of  the  Winchester  Profession.  For 
•when  ...  I  wrote  my  'Notes'  and  a  period  of  20  years  an  effort  was  made  in  suc- 
'Treatise'  I  had  never  seen  any  work  in  de-  cessive  sessions  of  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
fence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  vention  to  secure  some  modification  of  this 
tiie  dependency  of  the  Son  upon  the  Father."  phraseology.     The  discussion  was  brought  to  a 

The  points  argued  in   the  work  are,  first,  conclusion  at  the  session  held  in  Boston,  in  1899, 

sin,  its  nature,  origin,  and  consequence,  show-  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  declaration : 

ing  that  it  is  a  voluntary  transgression  of  the  _, 

law,   that  it  is   not  an   inherited  condition,  ,  t™,'^J^?1  o'fihe 

neither  the  work  of  a  personal  devil,  and  that  UoiveraaliBt  Faith,  to  wit:    i.  Vh'e  UniveVi..  ...„i.™w- 

its   consequences  are   experienced   in   the   un-  of   God:   i.  The    Spiritual  anthority   and   Icaderahip   of 

happiness  and   degradation  of  the  soul;  sec-  iS,^"' i^f' ■S''''"i„^  >'^S'"^''!-^''^i.''^ '''' 

ondly,  the  human  will,  that  it  is  free,  and  yet,  S"^" '^,fre"Ui™o"^;  s  xSlfnS  Lrln^y 

that  its  freedom  will  not  be  permitted  to  the  of  an  Bonlg  with  God. 

extent   of    defeating    the    purposes    of    God;  ^-T'"'  **'"=''•?*".  P'ofwsioii.  it  oom.nended  at  eon- 

thirdly.  the  atonement,  that,  in  opposition  to  S?^^  fo™ o'f™o.^"i.^iuT<S'«'^co^itiSS^f  f^^^ 

current  theories  of  a,  substituted  punishment  lamfaip,  provided  ilmri  that  the  prindpln  above  auied 

designed   to  affect   the  mind  and   disposition  *«  "'"^l"^-!™™.!-!™-.*    r  ,h.      ,t,    ■„    1  n,    r^ 

of   God  toward   the   sinner,  it   was   a   volun-  enn'cJ^^'^i^'^^'HSS*  ^  il7 1'^  ^ 
tary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Christ,  the  whole 

object  of  which  was  to  draw  men  away  from  In  the  latter  part  of  September  1870,  the 

sin  and  reconcile  them  to  God;  fourthly,  the  looth    anniversary    of    the    landing    of    John 

Erson  of  the  Mediator,  tha;  he  is  a  created  Murray  in  America  was  celebrated  by  the 
ing  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the  holding  of  the  session  of  the  General  Con- 
Father,  whose  supremacy  he  acknowledged  in  vcnlion  in  Gloncester,  Mass.  The  occasion 
the  act  of  prayer,  and  yet  a  being  to  whom  drew  together  many  thousands  of  people 
the  Father  gave  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  num- 
earth  to  the  end  that  he  might  reconcile  all  ber  in  attendance  was  greater  than  the  power 
things  unto  himself;  and  finally,  the  conse-  of  public  and  private  hospitality  combined 
quences  of  atonement,  that  they  would  be  could  care  for,  tents  were  erected  in  a  Urge 
complete  in  the  reconciliation  of  every  sou]  vacant  plot  of  ground  overlooking  the  sea. 
to  God.  one  mammoth  tent  being  erected  in  the  midst 


Almost  immediately  the  greater  part  by    of  them  for  the  public  gatherings.    In  this  tent, 

far  of  the  Universalists  of  that  day  accepted  this    Dr.  T.  J.  Sawyer.  Dr.  A.  A.  Niner.  Dr.  E.  H. 

"      '      "  ^      ■  -  p(jjg,.  cfninent 

ie  period  were 
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new  statement  of  their  belief.     A  preponder-    Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  and  other  eminent 
■tinit  majority  of  the  Universalist  clergy  ac-    men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  of  tiie  period  were 
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heard  to  the  abundant  satisfactioa  of  the  pea-  tional  control  give  instruction  to  2,300  pnpils 

pie.    The  ceJebration  was  made  the  occasion  and   have   a  combined  endowment  of  over 

of  raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  known  as  $4,ooo,00a 

the  Murray  Centenary  Fund,  the  income  to  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Universalist 

be  devoted  to  missions,  church  extension,  and  Church  19  thoroughly  organized  for  the  worlc 

the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of  a  living  Christian  denomination.    It  is  true 

At  this  session  also  a  complete  reorganiza-  that  the  ethical  principle  which  is  central  in 

tion  of  the  General  Convention  was  effected,  its   theology    has   been    accepted    by  nearly 

With  slight  modiiications,  the   organization  every  body  of  Protestant  Christians  through- 

remains  unchanged.  out  the  world.    Its  peculiar  ideas  of  eschatol- 

The  Universalist  General  Convention,  hav-  ogy  have  also  spread  very  widely  in  all  the 

ing  jurisdiction   over    the   ecclesiastical    or-  more  progressive  organisms  of  Christendom, 

einizations  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  the  Still  the  adherents  of  this  church  lift  up  their 

nitcd  States  and  Canadian  provinces,  meets  banner  with  confidence  and  look  with  faith  to 

biennially,  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  the  future,  holding  steadfastly  to  the  tradi- 

fourth  Sunday  in  October,     The  Convention  tions  of  their  great  founders. 

is  composed  of  the  Presidents,  the  Vice- Presi-  Consult:      '    ' 

dents,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  Con-  Res'        '     ' 

ventions,   and   of   clerical   and   lay   delegates     Ate v-^.-.,, , , 

from  the  State  Conventions,  each  State  being  Universahsm'  (1872);  Dean,  <The  Final  I 

entitled  to  two  clerical  and  four  lay  delegates  toration*    (1832);  Moore,  'Universal ism,  the 

and  to  an  additional  number  of  each  class  of  Doctrine  of  the  Bible';  Brooks,  ^Universal- 

delegates  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  ism:  A  Practical  Power'  {1863). 


I  an<r  clergymen.    At  least  four  elmer  Hewitt  Capew,  D.D.. 

,.t  ),-  «.„,„„.^  ,n^  .c,,l,l,=l,«,l  ,«  j.^^^  President  of  TufU  College. 


s  must  be  organized  and  established  it 


a  State  before  a  State  Convention  can  be  ...               t      .t.         ^-  ^      a             'ti   v. 

(omed,  bat  .  less  nnmbet  of  parishes  my  ,     ^V""f^ .  }.'   (""j  f  !,"'=,  J'"*  *'?  }', 

unite  ti  choose  two  delegates,  clerical  or  la/,  f™"*  «  de.cr.pt.on  m  detail  of  those  wonderful 

to  represent  ihem  in  the  General  Convention  ^'f    «'>«''    •1"''.*'    't^i- '°   "?    '!""" 

and  'i  there  be  one  parish  so  situated,  it  i^  ait.de  we  co.,..der  these  bod.es  as  tomung  a 
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entitled  to  two  delegates.    In  all  such  States  connecud  whole,  which  we  call  the  u 

or  Territories  the   General   Convention  has  which  comprehends  creation  in  its  widest  extent. 

original  jurisdiction  Many  questions  connected  with  the  universe  are 

All  laws  relating  to  fellowship,  ordination,  f"'*  ^^t   answered;   but  our  ideas  of  its   struc- 

and  discipline  originate  in  the  General  Con-  *"«  are  surely  though  alow  y  advancing.    The 

vention,  and  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  o^^J=«  "*  ^^'^  ^J^^"L  '"'l'?  "  *V"  *°"'l 

all  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty  between  Sute  'Y"^'  ^°  "^  ^="1  <">  '*>«  subject  at  the  present 

Conventions,    It     is     an     incorporated     body,  ^™S:,      ...         ..      .        ■ '    -    ..i       u  i 

empowered  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  ^  The  firit  quesbon  to  anse  is  the  oldest    Is 

to    the    value    of   $500,000,    «tO    be    devoted  the    collection    of   heavenljr   bodies  —  stars   and 

exclusively    to    the    diffusion    of    Christian  nebulie,— which  we  see  with  our  telescopes,  a 

knowledge,  by  means  of  missionaries,  publica-  hounded  whole  of  any  kmd;  or  do  such  bodies 

tions    and  other  agencies'*    In  the  interim  of  extend  through  infinite  space,  so  that  those  we 

sessions  the  interests  of'  the  Convention  are  see  are  distinguished  from  the  others  only  by 

watched  over  and  managed  by  a  board  of  *''«r  proximity  to  our  system?    The  general 

""  :  funds  of  the  Convention    as  trend  of  modem  science  is  toward  the  former 


reported'  in  ji)02,  aggregate  S'!);  Ji'1.25.  alternative.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  ti 
There  are  now  about  45  State  Conventions;  can  be  set  to  the  possible  extent  of  creation,  the 
982  parishes,  containing  54,619  families;  877  evidence  is  very  strong  that  that  portion  of 
church  organizations  with  a  membership  of  creation  which  can  be  studied  by  man  forms  a 
S4,ioa  persons;  778  Sunday  schools  with  a  bounded  wholt  having  certain  common  char- 
membership  of  SS.625;  790  church  edifices  of  acleristics  which  run  through  its  whole  extent. 
a  total  valuation  of  $10,255,460;  there  are  It  seems  almost  certain  that  there  is  a  limit  in 
nearly  750  clergymen  in  fellowship.  every  direction  beyond  which  the  stars  become 
The  last  50  years  of  denominational  his-  comparatively  few  and  scattered,  if  they  exist  at 
tory  has  been  particularly  marked  by  activitj- .  a'L  The  most  simple  and  conclusive  proof  of 
in  the  founding  and  development  of  educa-  this  IS  the  fact  that,  if  the  Stars  extended  out 
tional  institutions.  There  are  now  under  the  without  limit,  their  infinite  number  would  fill 
nominal  patronage  and  control  of  Universa-  the  whole  sky  with  a  blaze  of  light  equal  to  that 
lists  four  of  collegiate  rank,  namely.  Tufts  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Instead  01  this  we  have  a 
College  in  Massachusetts,  Saint  Lawrence  Uni-  night-sky  so  faint  that  a  circle  of  it^half  a  de- 
versity  in  New  York,  Euchtel  College  in  grce  in  diameter  is  almost  or  quite  invisible  to 
Ohio,  and  Lombard  College  in  lUinois,  and  the  eye.  Another  idea  of  the  subject  may  be 
three  Academies,  namely.  Dean  Academy,  based  on  the  principle  that  in  a  universe  of 
in  Massachusetts,  Goddard  Seminary  in  Ver-  stars,  extending  out  mdefinitely,  there  would  be 
mont,  and  Weetbrook  Seminary  in  Maine,  nearly  four  times  as  many  stars  of  each  order  of 
Tufts  College,  the  oldest  and  most  important  magnitude  as  of  the  order  next  brighter.  This 
of  the  colleges,  is  an  institution  of  university  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  stars  visible  to  the 
rank.  It  has  186  teachers,  nearly  1,000  stu-  raked  e^&  But,  when  counts  are  made  of  the 
dents  and  embraces,  besides  the  usual  college  telescopic  stars,  it  is  found  that  although  the 
of    letters,    the    following    departments:     A  number  of  each  successive  order  increases,  the 


divinity  school,  an   engineering  department,    ratio  of  increase    continually    diminishes,   thus 

a  medical  school,  and  a  dental  school.     All    showing  that  a  limit  must  finally  be  reached. 

the  educational  institutions  under  denomina-         Another  indication  bearing  on  the  same  ques- 
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tion  is  tfiorded  b^  the  Milkjr  Way.    This  vast  circle  i'  in  diameter  on  the  darkest  night-skj 

e'rdle,  which  consists  of  agglomerations  of  stars,  is  about  equal  to  that  at  a  star  of  the  5tb  tnaB^i' 

IS  a.  unity  of  structure  throughout  its  whole  ex-  tude,  while,  when  we  carry  out  the  progression 

tent  which  justifies  us  in  coasidering  it  as,  in  in  the  light  of  the  stars  of  diminishiug  orders 

a   certain    sense,    a    single    object    The    stars  of  magnitude,  we  find  that  the  total  of  their  light 

which  comprise  it  are  probably  more  distant  could  not  well  amount  to  so  great  a  quantily  as 

than  the  others  and  may,  therefore,  be  consid-  this._  The  source  of  this  excess  of  light  is  yet  to 

ered  as  forming  a  band  including  the  universe  be    investigated.    Whether    it    ia    atmospheric, 

vithin  it  whether  it  is  reflected  from  innumerable  opaque 

Another  conception  of  the  universe  is  gained  bodies,  or  whether  it  is  emitted  by  a  nebulous 

hy  considering  the  thickness  with  which  the  stars  mass  of   almost   inconceivable   tenuity,   has   not 

are  scattered  through  space;   in  other   words  yet  been  determined, 

how  many  stars  a  given  volume  of  the  celestial  ,A  remarkable  feature  of  our  relation  to  the 
spaces,  in  the  general  average,  may  contaia  universe  is  that  our  solar  system  seems  to  be 
Measures  of  parallax,  and  studies  of  proper  mo-  very  near  ita  centre.  That  we  are  near  the 
tion,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thickness  of  central  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  is  shown  by 
the  stars,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  fairly  definite  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  nearly  a  great  circle 
quantity.  To  measure  the  volume  of  space  we  on  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
require  a  unit  The  most  convenient  imit  for  exact  determination  yet  made  shows  a  slight 
our  purpose  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  displacement  of  our  S);stem,  since  the  central 
centre  is  in  the  solar  system,  and  whose  surface  line  of  the  Milky  Way  is  about  i°  from  that  of 
is  at  8  distance  represented  by  a  parallax  of  half  the  great  cu'cle  which  would  pass  nearest  to  it. 
a  second.  This  distance  is,  in  round  numbers.  Another  basis  for  the  same  conclusion  is  that 
400,000  times  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  a  the  stars  seem  about  equally  numerous  in  the 
space  through  which  light  would  travel  in  about  direction  of  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  Milk^ 
seven  years.  The  voluma  of  spheres  being  as  Way.  If  there  is  any  deviation  from  equality,  it 
the  cubes  of  their  radii,  it  follows  that  a  sphere  seems  likely  that  the  faint  telescopic  stars  are 
whose  surface  is  at  twice  the  distance  of  the  unit  fewer  in  number  toward  the  south  pole  than 
sphere,  or  400,000  times  the  distance  of  the  sun,  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  Milky  Way.  This 
will  have  a  volume  represented  by  the  num-  view  is  not  yet  proved,  and  cannot  be  mitil  we 
ber  8,  while  100  times  the  radius  will  have  have  more  exact  counts  of  the  stars  of  rach 
a  volume  of  1/100,000  units.  Now,  the  indi-  order  of  magnitude  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
cations  are  that  the  stars  are  strewn  through  question  whether  our  system  is  situated  with 
space  with  such  thickness  that,  in  the  gen-  «q"al  exactness  in  the  centre  of  the  great  girdle 
eral  average,  each  unit  of  space  contains  does  not  admit  of  settlement.  All  we  can  say 
one  or  two  of  these  bodies.  The  law  ac-  's,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  posi- 
cording  to  which  the  stars  thin  out,  and  in-  live  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  statement  that 
vestigations  into  the  sUtbtica  of  the  stars  gen-  we  are  any  nearer  one  point  of  the  girdle  than 
erally,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parallax  another.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  in  the  con- 
of  the  most  distant  of  these  bodies  is  about  stellations  Aquila  and  Sagittarius,  which  are 
o'ooi.  This  distance  is  500  times  that  which  we  visible  in  the  south  on  autumn  evenings,  the 
have  chosen  as  the  radius  of  our  unit  sphere;  the  Milky  Wajf  shows  numerous  rifts  and  vacant 
volume  of  space  included  within  it  is,  by  the  spaces  which  _  are  not  shown_  on  its  opposite 
law  of  cubes,  I3S  millions  and,  were  the  stars  side.  This  might  seem  to_  indicate  that  we  are 
scattered  with  equal  thickness  throughout  the  nearer  to  It  in  this  region.  But  further  re- 
whole  space,  the  number  contained  would  be  searches  are  required  before  a  definite  conclu- 
between  125  and  250  millions,  sion  can  be  reached. 

Although,  in  the  general  average,  it  is  prob-  "  *Iio"ld  ^  remarked  that,  even  if  we  are 
able  that  tire  thickness  of  the  stars  in  space  at  present  centrally  situated,  the_  position  can- 
does  not  vary  greatly  witiiin  the  limits  we  have  "°t  ''^  permanently  held.  The  motion  of  the  solar 
indicated,  there  are  exceptions  in  special  cases,  system  through  space,  by  which  we  are  car- 
The  most  notable  exception  is  that  of  the  Milky  ""^  forward  on  a  .journey  of  which  we  can 
Way,  where  the  stars  are  undoubtedly  muX  ^ee  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  at  the 
more  thickly  strewed  Jn  space  than  they  are  "'f  of  »«  °^  twe'^^  '"'l"  ^  second,  must  event- 
in  the  central  regions  of  the  system.  We  also  "j"?  '=^^'7  ■>"'  posterity  away  from  the.centrc 
find  in  many  regions  Of  space  collections  of  hun-  °^  ^''f.  """■'^."'l^'  %^™  A-  "^^  ?■"  "°^  situated 
dreds  or  ei en  thousands  of  stars  evidently  m  P^^  ^Jft  PO"?^.  But  this  motion  will  have  to 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  But  outside  of  ^  conlraued  hundreds  o.f  thousands  even  mil- 
these  collections  the  scattering  is  probably  nearly  ''°"''^^J""±^?^^,",i'*P'-?£Th*"V™™int 
uniform  as  far  out  as  the  Ifmit  we  have  men-  apprfw^ble  when  compared  with  the  dimensions 
tioned.  °^  ""^  universe.                             S.  Nbwcomb. 

Altogether  we  may  s^  with  some  confi-  Univendty,  an  institution  for  the  promo- 
dence,  that  if  we  could  fly  through  space  to  a  tion  of  higher  education  by  teadiing  and  in- 
distance  over  which  light  would  require  4,000  Testigation,  and  having  the  ri^t  to  confer  de- 
years  to  travel,  we  should  find  ourselves  ap-  grees  in  several  faculties.  Though  there  were 
proaching  the  boundary  of  the  stellar  system,  if  Greek  and  Roman  institutions  of  learning 
we  were  not  actually  outside  of  it  analogous  to  universities,  the  university  as  above 

Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  sin',  it  defined  did  not  originate  till  the   I3th  centtuy. 

seems  probable  that  we  receive  more  light  from  The  name  university  is  still   later,  not  being 

it  than  could  he  supplied  by  all  the  stars,  seen  found  in  any  application  at  all  like  the  modem 

and  unseen,  which  make  up  the  known  part  of  cme  till  the  13th  century.     Such  phrases  as  ufM> 

the  universe.    This  conclusion  is  baaed  on  the  vtriitm  magistrorvm  et  aiiJilomm  (or  sckola- 

fact  that  the  amount  of  light  received  from  a  Hum),  meaning  the  whole  body  of  teachers  ana 
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icholari,  are  met  with  at  the  very  be^uning  of 
the  lath  century;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next 
century  that  the  Icrm  unizieriilas  acquired  a 
technical  sense,  and  came  lo  be  used  by  itsdf 
pretty  much  as  we  use  ic  The  three  oldest  uni- 
versities, those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford, 
grew  out  of  schools  that  had  previously  attained 
a  more  or  lees  widespread  fame  as  seats  of  . 
learning. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  Bo- 
logna acquired  great  celebrity  35  a  school  of 
law ;  later  in  the  same  century  the  lectures  of 
Abelard  on  philosophy  and  theology  attracted 
to  Paris  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  there  were 
undoubtedly  schools  at  Oxford.  Earlier  by  a 
century  than  tile  oldest  of  tiiese  srfiools  there 
existed  a  famous  school  of  medicine  at  Salerno, 
in  lower  Italy,  but  it  was  long  before  it  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  a  university.  The  practice  of 
panting  degrees  probably  originated  in  Paris 
m  the  second  half^of  the  izth  century.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  University  of  Paris  is  in  this 
sense  entitled  to  be  regarded  ai  the  oldest.  (See 
Paris,  University.)  At  first  the  universities 
were  free  and  self-governing  corporations,  in  no 
way  dependent  on  either  Church  or  state.  But 
gradually    this    freedom   of    organization    was 


already  in 


the  Church.     _. 
firmation  to  the 

and  till  the  Kefonnat'io;       .    .._ _. 

were  erected  throughout  Christendom  without 
tile  papal  sanction.  The  popes  also  claimed  the 
right  of  protecting  and  superintending  the  uni- 
versities. After  the  Reformation  the  claims  of 
the  popes  were,  of  course,  no  longer  recognized 
in  countries  that  had  become  Protestant.  The 
University  of  Paris  was  a  corporation  of  teach- 
ers, that  of  Bologna  a  corporation  of  students ; 
the  universities  of  southern  Europe  generally 
res^nbled  Bologna  in  this  respect,  those  of 
northern  Europe  resembled  Paris,  At  first  the 
students  and  teachers  were  organized  on  the 
basis  of  nationality,  in  groups  called  ^nations"; 
and  these  groups  were,  for  about  a  century,_the 
only  divisions  in  the  university.  A  division  into 
faculties  did  not  arise  till  the  13th  century. 
The  distinction  of  faculties  was  aided  by  the 
fact  that  Ilonorius  III,  who  feared  that  the 
general  interest  in  legal  studies  would  extinguish 
theology  at  Paris,  forbade,  in  tzip,  priests  and 
regulars  to  read  civil  law.  Thus  the  faculties 
of  theology,  arts,  law,  and  medicine  became 
gradually  differentiated.  In  the  13th  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  endowed  colleges  were  estab- 
lished at  Paris  and  the  English  universities  for 
the  reception  of  poor  scholars,  some  of  whom 
received  also  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
foundation.  Both  in  Paris  and  in  England  it 
became  customary  for  all  the  Students  of  the 
university  to  reside  in  colleges,  and  gradually 
also  the  colleges  almost  entirety  superseded  the 
unlvertities  in  tiie  work  of  teaching.  Students 
who  had  degrees  conferred  upon  them  were 
thereby  entitled  to  tsich;  bachdors,  or  baeety- 
laurei,  under  the  supervision  of  a  fully-qualified 
teacher,  and  masters,  or  doctors  (magutri,  doe- 
tores),  independently. 

Numerous  universities  have  been  established 
in  the  different  nations  of  Earope  since  the  lath 
century,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
lollowiitff  table  from  the  United  Slates  Educa- 
tion RepoM; 
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Cura,  Eiypt. 

Twdfth  c 
BoloBna,   July. 
Monlpeliicr,  Fnuict 


Valenda,  Spain. 


,  It»ly. 

NaplES.  Italy. 
Toulouse.  France. 
SaUmanu.  Spain. 
Cambridge,    Englaiid. 

Coimboi,  Portugal. 

Fonrtttnth  etfittry 


Fua,  Italy. 
ValladolU.  Spain. 
Prague,  Bohemia,  Auatri*. 
Florence.  IIbIt. 
Pavia,  luly. 

Kralio*,  Galidi,  Austria. 
Vienna,  AuMria. 
FunfkirTfaen,  HuBBar*. 
Heidelberg,  Bsdeo,  Gennany. 
Ferrara,  Italy. 

Fifltetilh  ctnlury 
WOribure,    Bavaria,    Germany. 
Lripsic,  SuonT,  Germany. 
Aix,   Pranctu 
Sc  Andrews,  Scotland. 
Turin,  Italy. 

Roitock,  Mccklesbut^,  Gennaaf. 
Parmfc  Italy. 

L^S'amr'Be^um. 
Poitlera,  Franco. 
Caen,  Fnnnt. 
Bordeaux,  France 
CataniaTSicily,  Iwly. 
BareclonB,  Spitu. 
Gluaov,  Scodaod. 
Greifswald.   Pru&sia.  GermanT. 
Freibury,  Baden,  Gennany. 
Haul,  Switaertand. 
Name*,  Franec; 
BudapeiC,   Rungan'. 
M.._.-::i.    n — »,_  'Gefmalry. 


TilbinBen,  Wflrtet 
Copenbagen.  Deni 


■mberg,  German, 


•erg,  Ptuuia,  Gcrraany, 


Marbnrg,  Pruuia,  Germairr. 
Granada.  Spain. 

Sarospatalc,  Uungarr. 


1544  Konig^n,  Priotia,  Gtrtnnr. 

iSi  Mcaslna,  SicilyTltaly. 

1549  Debrsc3a,   Hunffary,   Theologica' 


V  Alaace,  Geimsn 


Leyden,  Netheriandn. 

Rome,°"lta?"'(Ponlif.>. 
Edinborih,  Scotland. 
Grata,  Styria.  Aunria. 
Dublin.  Ireland. 


Caglij 


laly. 
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Locilitr 

Groningen,  Nctberlands. 
Salibura,   AuKria. 
Amslcrdim.  Netheilaadi. 
Uoipat,    Buuis. 

Hflaitiglors,  Finland,  Ruula. 
Bamberg,   Bavaria,    Geinmiy. 
Kaschau,  Hungary. 
Kid.  Pnmii,  Germany. 
Lund,  Swcdtn. 
Urbino,  Italy. 
Innspruck,  Tyrol,  Au.trii. 
EDtncs,   Hungary. 
Modeoa,  Italy. 

Eigkttenth    cmlurj 
Barbadai    (CodiiaitDD  CoUcae),  Wot 


Habana 


Cuba. 


ItBlj. 


RslisboD, 

Gottingeo,  Pfu«l 

Erlaogen,  BavaiG 
Santiacq,  Chile. 
Cadii,    Spain. 

"Tia.  G< 

— _idl7,  Italy. 

Lemberg,  Galreia,  *'■" 


r,    TheoIovc*[    '■ 
Germany. 
Gecnuuy. 


Munster,  Frus: 
Sifna,  Italy. 
Merino,  Sidly 


Edinburirh,  Seotland,  Uedicd  Collq:^ 
""  Sao,  Runia. 

larov.  SuisiB.. 


&a 


toolity 

Hungary. 
South  Atrica. 


IGauaenburg 

jCg?S.Z'"c?; 

Angers,  Fra 
Lilfe  (Pacul 
Lyon  {Facu 


Bristol    England. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Houtrral,  Canada,  Univetiiti  Li 

Quebec 
Leeds,  Hngjand. 
Live rpool ,  tlngland. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Sheffield  (Firth  College),  Englan 
Amsterdam,  Nctherlin^Is,  Free  I 


Belgrade,  Serria. 


i8i} 
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Berlin,  Piiiisia.  GenBur, 

ChristuBia,  Norway. 

Genoa,    Italy. 

MoKOw.    Itus»a. 

Ghent,  Bdgium. 

Waraaw,  Pfdand,  Rui^ 

Liige  (Liitiich),  Belgium. 

Bonn,  Prussia,  Germany, 

St.  Petersburg,  Ruiua. 

Nciis,   Ruuia,   Philological  School 

Halifax.   Canada. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

London  <Unlver>iiy  College),  Ensland. 

Shefll!" 


EiBlaad. 


iSai  Sheffield   Mcdi<;a1    College,   E 

18^  Lampeter  {St.  David'*  Collegt 

1S39  Durham.    England. 

iSja  ZurictL  Swiuerbnd. 

1834  Freis'ing,     Germany,     Theological     Ly- 

iS3«  Brussels,   Belgium. 

tSm  Bern,  Switiciland. 


Eichstati,    Germany,    Theological    Ly- 

Corb,  Jrcland. 
Belfast.  Ireland. 

Aljdera.  Algeria, 

Mlncli«ter''(Vict"ria  University), 

Newcastle,  England. 
Melbourae.  VictorU,  Australia. 

Uad?ai!'lndliL*' 
Bombay,  India. 
Lisbon,  Portu^. 

Kecskemet,  Hungary. 

oSsfa^'feusiV™"'' 
Neuchatel,  Svrfnerland. 


The  DBoal  university  organization  includes 
the  four  faculties,  of  philosophy  (or  arts),  law, 
medicine,  and  theology ;  with  the  development 
of  scientific  study,  a  number  of  universities  have 
also_  added_  scientific  schools  or  faculties.  The 
leading  universities  of  Austria  are  Czernowitr, 
Gratz,  Innspruck,  Krakow,  Lemberg,  Olrautz, 
Prague  (Bohemian),  Prague  (German),  Salz- 
burg, and  Vienna ;  of  these  Czemovitz  and  Lem- 
berg have  DO  medical  faculties  and  Olmutz  and 
Saliburg  have  only  theological  faculties. 

In  France  the  leading  universities  are  those 
of  Aix,  Algiers,  Angers,  Besancon,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Dtjon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Limoges, 
Lyon,  Marseilles,  Montauban,  Montpelfier, 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Tou- 
louse, and  four  separate  medical  schools ;  of 
these  Aix  has  neither  medical  nor  theological 
faculties ;  Algiers,  Bordeaux,  Montauban,  Mont- 
pellier,  and  Toulouse  have  a  scientific,  but  no 
theological  faculty ;  Angers  and  Lyon  a  scien- 
tific, but  no  medical  faculty;  Besan^on  has  a 
scientific  but  no  theological  or  law  faculty; 
Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  and  Rennes 
have  a  scientific  but  no  medical  or  theological 


iS,r" 


ulty  in  addition  to  the  other  four ;  Limoges  is 
a  medical  school ;  Marseilles  has  a  scientific,  but 
neither  philosoi>hica1  nor  theological  faculty; 
Nancy  has  a  scientific  faculty  and  pharmaceu- 
tical school,  but  no  theological  faculty;  ftiris 
in  addition  to  the  four  usual  faculties,  has  a 
scientific  faculty,  and  schools  of  engineering  and 
pharmacy.  These  universities  are  federated 
more  closely  than  in  other  nations  in  an  insti- 
tution known  as  the  University  of  France,  hav- 
ing a  general  control  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  nation.     (See  also  France,  EdMation.) 
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ONIVEKSITY 

In  Germany  the  universities  of  importance  moral  science,  of  history,  of  the  various  sci' 

include  those  of  Bamberg,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brauns-  ences,  and  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology ;  Lon- 

berg,    Breslau,    Coloene,    Dillingen,   Eichslatt,  don  has  a  scientific  faculty  in  one  of  the  colleges 

Erlangen,  Frankfort,  Freiburg,  Preising,  Gies-  included  in  its  organization;    Nottingham  has 

sen,  Gottingen,   Greifswald,  Halle_,  Heidelberg,  philology,   law,  and   scientific   faculties,   and   a 

Jena,      Kiel,      Konigsberg,      Leipsic,      Marburg,  school  of  engineering;  Oxford,  a  scientific  fac- 

Munich,     Miinster,     Ratisbon,     Rostock,     Siras-  ulty  in  addition  to  the  usual  faculties ;  Sheffield, 

burg,  Tubingen,  Wiirzburg;  of  these  Bamberg,  a  medical  school  in  addition  to  the  University 

Braunsberg,    Eiclistatt,    Freising,   and    Miinster  College. 

have  only  theological  and  philosophical  facul-  Scotch  universities  are  four  in  number    St. 

ties ;  Berlin  ha^  in  additioii  to  the  four  regular  Andrews,   Glasgow,   Edinburgh,   and   Aberdeen. 

faculties,  a  semmanr  of  Oriental  languages,  and  They  were  decidedly  medieval  in  character  until 

other  seminaries ;  Cologne  is  a  commercial  uni-  ,85^,   when   they   were   reorganized   by   statute. 

versity;  Freiburg  has  no  medical  facuUy;_Hei-  i^  organization  and  administration  they  resemble 

delberg,    Marburg,    St rasburg,    and    Tubingen  the  Continental,  rather  than  the  English,  uni- 

have  scientific  faculties  in  addition  to  the  four  versities. 

regular  faculties.  In    Ireland   the  chief  university  is   Dublin, 

In  Russia  the  leading  universities  are  those  commonly  known  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
of  Kharkov,  porpat,  Helsingfors,  Yaroslavl,  The  Royal  University,  which  Is  largely  an  exaro- 
Kawn,  Kiev  Moscow  Nezm,  Odessa,  Saint  Pe-  j^j  toj  ^i^^^,  j^  the  University  of  London, 
tersburg,  WarMw;  of  these  Kharkov,  pzan,  comprises  likewise  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Bel- 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw  have  a  scientific,  butno  ^gt,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Catholic  Univer- 
theologicai    faculty;    Kiev    has    no    theological  gity  is  at  Dublin 

faculty :  Odessa,  a  scientific  faculty,  but  no  med-  -j-ije   Spanish    universities    nine  in   number 

ical    or    theological    faculty;    Saint    Petersburg,  ^.^   ^^   Barcelona.   Granada. '  Madrid,   Santiago; 

scientific  faculty  and  a  faculty  of  Oriental  Ian-  garagossa,    Seville,    Valladolid,    and    Valencia. 

guages,    but    neither    medicaf    nor    theological  There  is  k  mediea!  faculty  at  Cadiz  and  a  law 

"^L  ■  1     J-            ...         .  T.  1            .1.  faculty    at    Oviedo.    The    most    important    is 

The  leading  universit.es  of  Italy  are  those  jj^^,?!     j^  ^„„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^ 

of  Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Fer-  ^^  ;„  ,  flourishing  condition. 

rara,  Florence,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina   Mo-  p^^ugal  has  one  university,  located  at  Coim- 

dena,    Naples,    Padua,    Palermo^   Parma,   Pavia  !,„      U  1,^^  f       ,        ^  ,         ^jheniatics,  medi- 

Perugia,  tisa  Rome,  Sassari,  ^lena,  Turin  and  ^.       philosophy,  and  theolo^ami  a  sch(Sl  of 

Urbino;   of  these  none  have   theological   facul-  ^ggjl^                                        ■"'               =>-uuui 

ties,  the  majority  have  the  three  other  faculties;  ^^^^^  ,(jg  Greek  w 

also    Bologna  has  scientific  and  pharmaceutical  Qtho  established  the  ' 

faculties,     and     veterinary     and     engineering  jg„     j^             . 

schools ;  Cagliari,  Ferrara,  and  Sassari  have  a  sjife^  of  C 

pharmaceutical    faculties,   but   no   law   faculty:  „f^Vi*'"„ J^^^r^^'i^^.'^V^* /^'i  *"^'^*''' 

Genoa  and  Rome  have  scientific  faculties  aid  fn^r;  J?rl™t'«'^^5'^>^'.''"'^  ^^"^^'"^  "^' 

schools  of  engineering  and  pharmacy;  Messina,  t''"!?^  '"  ^"""^  universities, 

scientific  and  pharmafeuticaf  faculties:  Modena,  .    The  Dutch  universities  are  those  of  Amster- 

scientific   and   pharmaceutical    faculties,   but   no  *'"'?'.  *f'"'E'S^";  5'^^?'   ^°^   U  recht,   all   di- 

philosophical  faculty;  Naples,  mathematical  and  '"""«  ''J  the  state.    The  general  organization 

scientific   faculties   and   a   school   of  pharmacy;  f"d   modus    opera^,   of   these   institutions   are 

Padua    and    Palermo   have    a    scientific    faculty  l"8«'y  ^P"}^^  '°  *o«.  <>*  ^^  G"man  univer- 

and    schools    of    engineering    and    pharmacy;  ?'"«*■  .Their    organization    is    wholly    uniform 

Parma   has   a   scientific   faculty,  and   veterinary  throughout    and   there   are,   therefore    no  ,such 

and  pharmaceutical  schools,  but  no  philosophical  distinctive  features,  peculiar  to  individual  insti- 

faculty;   Pavia  and  Turin  have  scientific   facul-  Jutions,    such   as    may   be    found    in    Germany, 

ties    and   pharmaceutical    schools;    Perugia   has  Originally   these    institutions   were    intended   as 

pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  schools,  but  no  trammg-schools   for  the  clergy,  subsequent  to 

philosophical  faculty;  Pisa,  a  scientific  faculty,  the  Kelormation.                     ■       ■  ■        -m,        ^ 

and  engineering,  pharmaceutical,  veterinary,  and  ■'1  Belgium  are  tour  universities.     ITiat  at 

agricultural    schools;    Siena,    a   pharmaceutical  Brussels  is  a  free  institution;  those  at  Ghent 

school    but  no  philosophical  faculty;  Urbino,  a  and  Louvain  are  directed  by  the  state,  largely  in 

mathematical    faculty    and    pharmaceutical   and  the  Dutch  manner ;  and  that  of  Louvain  is  under 

surgical  schools,  but  neither  medical  nor  philo-  Roman  Catholic  control. 

sophical  faculties.  The  universities  of  Sweden  and  Norway  arc 

The   universities  of  Great  Britain  are  those  as  follows:     In   Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsala;  in 

ot    Birmingham,    Bristol,    Cambridge,    Durham,  Norway,  Christiama.     There  are,  further,  a  med- 

Leeds.    Liverpool,    London,    Manchester,    New-  ical  faculty  at  Stockholm,  and  philosophical  fae- 

castle,   Nottingham,   Oxford,   Sheffield,   in   Eng-  ulties    (private)    at    Goteborg    and    Stockholm, 

land;    Belfast,    Cork,    Dublin,    and    Galway,    in  They   are   designed   after   the   familiar   German 

Ireland;    Aberdeen,    Saint    Andrews,    Dundee,  pattern,    are   closely   united    with    the   national 

Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,    Of  these  Church,   and  are   decidedl^r   Lutheran   in  tone. 

Birmingham  has  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences.  There  is  a  Danish  university  at  Copenhagen, 

of  medicine,  and  of  commerce ;  Bfistol,  faculties  There    are    Australian    universities   at  Adc- 

of  arts  and   sciences   and   of  medicine ;   Cam-  laide,  Melbourne,  and   Sidney,  the  last  named 

bridge  has  schools  of  philology,  of  music,  of  being  connected  with  the  University  of  London. 
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UNIVERSITY — UNI VBjBSITY  OP  CHICAGO 

At  Belfut  is  a  school  of  mines  connected  with  a  unit,  and  students  may  enter  upon  their  work 

with  the  University  of  Melbourne.  at   the  beginning   of   any   quarter,   and   may   be 

The   Canadian    universities   are   at   Montreal  absent  from  the   university  during  any  quarter 

and  Toronto.    There  further  exist  in  Canada  they  desire.    The  summer  quarter  has  a  large 

34  inslitutions  entitled  to  give  degrees,  these  be-  attendance  of  teachers,  and   others  outside   the 

ing,  in  the  main,  of  a  denominational  character,  regular  student  body,  but  an  increasing  number 

For    the    organization    and    history    of    the  of  regular  students  continue  their  work  in  the 

American  universities,  see  Ammican  Unives-  summer.    Instructors    from    other    universities 

strv,    The.    For    other   institutions    of   higher  are  added  to  the  staff  for  this  quarter.    The 

learning,    not    properly    universities,    see    Col-  courses  are  classified  as  majors  and  minors,  a 

LEGBs;  CoLLECK,  THE  Ame»icaw;  Technology,  major  course  requiring  four  to  five  hours  of 

ScHooLB  or;  Medical  Education;  etc.  class   room  work   for   twelve  weeks,    a  minor 

-,  .        ..^       ,        .             -          ,  four  to  five   hours  class   room   work   for  six 

UniTcrmty,      American.      Sec     Aueucan  weeks;  the  regular  work  of  a  student  during 

UmVMSITY.  eac2,  ,erm  of  a  quarter  is  three  minors  or  the 

Univerrity,  Nationil.    See  NAnowAL  Uni-  eQuivalent    The    Colleges    of  Arts,    Literature 

VEESiTY  Tbz.  ^^"  Science  confer  the  degree  of  A.B.,  Ph.B., 

„  ,'       ,          ,    „.  .             .                     „,  .  and  S.B.  for  the  completion  of  the  full  work 

Um«Mity  of  Chicago,  located  at  Chi-  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges ;  the  College' 
cago,  111.  A  Baptist  imotntion  known  as  the  of  Commerce  confers  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  The 
University  of  Chicago  was  founded  in  iSfj,  work  of  the  Junior  CoHeges  is  largely  pre- 
and  was  compelled  to  close  its  woric  in  1886.  scribed  for  each  degree ;  the  work  of  the  Senior 
Shortly  after  the  closmg  of  that  institution,  a-  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science  i» 
movement  for  the  founding  of  a  larger  univcr-  elective,  with  the  limitation  that  the  student 
sity  was  begun  by  the  American  Baptist  Educa-  may  not  elect  more  than  half  his  work  from 
Uon  Society  at  the  suggestion  of  John  D.  Rocke-  any  one  department;  the  electives  are  further 
feller  (q.v.).  The  present  university  was  ehar-  limited  by  the  degree  to  be  received.  The  work 
tered  in  1890,  and  opened  to  students  in  1892;  of  the  Senior  College  of  the  College  of  Com- 
Mr.  Rockefeller  contributed  the  larger  part  of  mercc  and  Administration  is  divided  into  four 
the  original  endowment  fund  to  which  he  has  grouas:  (1)  Banking;  (3)  Transportation; 
since  added  gifts  amounting  to  over  $10,500^)00.  (3)  Trade  and  Industry;  (4)  Journalism,  one 
The  university  was  organised  under  the  leader-  of  which  must  be  elected.  The  University  Col- 
ship  of  William  R.  Harper  (q.v.),  who  has  lege  is  conducted  by  the  university  in  the  cen- 
sinoe  been  its  president,  and  has  largely  directed  tre  of  the  city,  and  is  designed  chiefly  for  the 
and  controlled  its  administrative  and  educaticxial  benefit  of  teachers.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
policy.     In    accordance   with    the   charter,   the  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  S.B,.  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 

6 resident  and  two  thirds  of  the  trustees  must  requirements  for  the  degrees  in  the  other  col- 

t  members   of  a   Baptist  Church,  but  there  is  leges.     The  Divinity  School  includes:     (1)   the 

no  denominational  control.  Graduate    Divini^    School,    for    college    grad- 

The    university   includes   the   following  de-  uates;  (3)   the  English  Theological  Seminary  r 

partments;     (i)     the    Schools,    Colleges,    and  (3J    the   Dano- Norwegian    Theological   Serain- 

Academies;   (a)   the  University  Extension  Divi-  ary;     (4)    the    Swedish    Theological    Seminary, 

sion ;  (3)  the  University  Libraries,  Laboratories,  The   Graduate   Divinity    School   offers  courses 

and  Museums;   (4)  the  University  Press;   (5)  leading    to    the    degrees    of    B.D.,    A.M.,    and 

the  University  Affiliated  Schools.     Tne  Schools,  Ph.D.;   certain    studies   are    prescribed    for   all 

Colleges,    and    Academies    include:     (i)     the  courses;  the  others  are  elective,  depending  upon 

Schools,  which  are  the  Divinitjr  School,  the  Og-  the  degree  to  be  obtained.    The  English  Theo- 

den   (Graduate)    School  of  Science,  the  School  logical  Seminary  offers  resident  courses  in  the 

of  Education^  the  Law  School,  and  the  Medical  summer  quarter,  and  non-resident  courses  dur- 

School  (partly  organized)  ;  the  School  of  Tech-  ing  the  other  quarters ;  the  course  covers  four 

nology,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  years'  work.    The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 

of  Music  are  vet  to  be  established ;  (z)  die  Col-  Literature   and   the   Ogden    School   of   Science 

leges,  the  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Litera-  confer  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.M.,  and 

ture,   the    College    of   Science,    the    College    of  Ph.D.     The  Law  School  was  organized  in  1902; 

Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  Univer-  it  requires  for  admission  the  equivalent  of  three 

sity  College;  (3)  the  Academies,  including  the  years  of  college  work,  and  confers  the  i»chel- 

Moi^n  Park  Academy  for  Boys  and  the  Uni-  or's    degree    (A,B„    Ph.B,,    or    S.B.)    after   one 

versity  High   School,   directly  under  University  year's  work  in  the  Law  School ;  the  degree  of 

control,  and  numerous  Other  secondary  schools  Doctor   of    Laws    (J.D.)    is    conferred   <       ''  ' 


>fl)liated   with  the  University.     The   University  completion   of   the    full   course    (three   years)  : 

Affiliated  Schools  include  both  academies  and  special  students  who  maintain  a  high  standing 

colleges    which    have    been    affiliated    with    the  are  granted  the  degree  of  LL.B.     The  Medical 

University,  their  students  and  graduates  having  School  offers  the  courses  of  the  first  two  years 

.  ..     T.  .  1..    1    ^.1  _,.  ..  ■-...     urriculum  only;  Rush  Medical 

,_„,   _   _  _, „.   _  „_    ,,    .,    _i  affiliated  with  the  university 

Senior   College,   the   former   including  the   first  and  provides  a  full  medical  course.    The  School 

half  of  the  curriculum,  corresponding  to  the  of  Education  offers  courses  for  the  training  of 

work  of  the  usual  college  Freshmen  and  Soph-  teachers    whkh    lead    to    the    degrees   of   A.B., 

omore  years,  the  latter  the  work  of  the  Junior  Ph,B.,  S,B„  or  Ed,B.  (Bachelor  of  Education), 

and  Senior  years.    The  academic  year  lor  all  The  University  Extension  Division  offers  uni- 

departments    is   divided   into   four   quarters   of  versity    extension    lecture    courses    and    cor- 

twelve  weeks,  and  each  quarter  into  two  terms  responding  courses,   which  entitle   the   studenr 

of  six  weeks  each :  the  courses  are  arranged  completing  them  to  university  credit ;  for  fuller 

with  the  work  of  twelve  weeks  or  six  weeks  as  description  of  these  courses  see  the  utiele  on 
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■   Extension.     This   department  also  of   study;   or  an   honorary   degree,   in  the  etM 

sends  out  libraries  to  supplement  the  work  of  of  distinguished  personages.    Graduates  of  the 

the  lectures  and  courses;  and  carries  on  work  United  States  military  and  naval  academies  are 

for  the  promolion  of  better  library  facilities  in  also    eligible;       In   igio    the    membership    was 

general.     The  University  Library  comprises  the  3.50O,   this   being  the  limit — 2,000  resident   and 

general     library,     departmental     libraries,     the  1,500  non-resident  and  of  the  army  or  navy. 
branch  libraries,  and  the  traveling  libraries  of         ...        .,_  ^  „  ,  ■,-      ■  .       t 

the     University      Extension      Division.      The  .     Umvcrdty  College,  the  specific  title  of  an 

Verkes  Observatory,  founded  in  1892,  is  located  institution  attached  to  various  British  univerai- 

on  Uke  Geneva,  Wis.,  near  the  town  of  Wil-  !^^V   (0  University  Coliege,  Oxford   the  oldest 

liams  Bay;  it  contains  a  refracting  telescope  of  '"  ^<  imiversiiy,  founded  through  the  munifi- 

40   inches  aperture,  and  offers   special   facilities  «"«  "^  ^  bequest  of  William,   archdeacon  oj 

for  advanced  work  in  astronomy.  Durham  after  1249,  the  exact  date  being  un- 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  '^T'O""-  consists  at  the  present  time  of  a  master, 
the  university,  but  those  who  enter  the  Divin-  "ine  ordinary  fellows  one  civil  law  fellow,  _1S 
ity  School  are  not  expected  nor  encouraged  to  scholars  and  14  exhibitioners.  The  fellowships 
take  up  the  work  of  public  preaching.  The  a"  held  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  extended 
students  maintain  a  Men's  Club,  a  Woman's  "5^"  "^^rtain  conditions.  The  scholarships 
Union,  Greek  letter  fraternities,  a  Dramatic  (^oo  per  amium)  are  open  to  ail  who  have 
Club,  a  Glee  C!ub,  an  Athletic  Association,  and  "»'  «c=«led  15  years  of  age.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  societies  and  clubs.  Some  of  f'"'"  ^^''^^^  }?™«^  '"  ^^  ,^'J}  °^,*"  f '' 
the  students,  nearly  one  third,  live  in  the  univer-  '=8^  ^"^  earliest  statutes  of  the  college  date 
sity  dormitories  on  the  campus;  a  few  live  in  i'^'^^  \^  J?^  University  College,  London, 
their  fraternity  houses;  but  the  greater  part  live  Jo"fded  i8a8,  is  closdy  connected  with  London 
in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  All  students  are  re-  Urn  vers.  ty.  (3)  The  name  is  given  esoeciaily 
ouired  to  wear  the  academic  cap  and  gown  on  *?,  f'V"^,  9^  *1?5.  **"""  ,""j^A  ^*"'=^.  *2""  » 
/onnal  occasions.  The  university  canTpus  lies  ^'i','','^'"?'?;!?'  ^'^'5',  theUravererty  College 
between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  facing  ^*  ^alM  at  Abep-stwith,  lJ*"versity  College  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  on  the  south.  The  South  Wales  at  Cardiff,  and  the  Umyersity  Col- 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  20,  are  built  of  '^^  "*  North  Wales  at  Bangor.  The  stodento 
Indiana  limestone,  all  in  the  same  general  style  °^  '•}■*«  colleges,  proceeding  to  degrees,  have  to 
of  architecture,  an  English  Gothic;  they  are  S?,.^l!'^"f''  »  <=^,''»^  ^^  ^"9^^  London,  Dublin, 
grouped  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  plan,  which  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow.  (4)  UnivereitJ-  CM- 
is  not  yet  worked  out  to  completion,  but  aUows  }'«*;  ^^'}^^:  Scotland,  founded  m  i88a,  is  affil- 
for  numerous  additions.  The  library  in  1910  "*«<*  ''"h  Saint  Andrews  Univeraitj. 
contained  167,442  volumes;  the  students  (on  Univeraitjr  Costtune,  the  cap  and  gowri 
the  basis  of  nine  months'  attendance)  numbered  worn  by  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  col- 
3.183;  the  whole  number,  including  those  who  leges  and  universities,  indicating  their  academic 
received  instruction  for  any  period,  numbered  rank.  The  custom  of  wearing  special  academic 
6,681 ;  and  the  faculty  334.  costume  originated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 

Though  the  University  of  Chicago  is  tiie  doctors  and  tiachelors  of  divinity  and  all  gradu- 
youngest  of  the  large  universities  of  the  United  ates  of  the  universities  above  the  rank  ofbach- 
States,  it  has  taken  a  leading  position.  Its  eior  in  other  departments  wore  long,  flowing 
standards  of  scholarship  are  the  highest,  and  gowns  with  capes  or  hoods:  those  having  the 
it  carries  out  the  true  university  ideal,  offering  highest  rank  also  wore  round  caps,  with  a  point 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  graduate  and  re-  in  front.  Later,  undergraduates  were  also  en- 
search  work,  and  emphasizing  that  part  of  its  titled  to  wear  the  gown ;  distinctions  in  gowns 
work.  Its  policy  is  in  many  ways  unique,  no-  of  different  ranks  and  faculties  did  not  become 
tably  in  the  establishment  of  the  summer  term,  common  until  the  15th  century;  then  the  bach- 
in  Its  system  of  affiliated  institutions,  and  in  elors'  gowns  were  made  shorter  than  the  mas- 
the  important  place  given  to  university  exten-  ters' ;  hoods  for  bachelors  of  arts  were  usually 
sion.  Two  other  characteristics  of  the  univer-  bordered  with  white,  and  numerous  differences 
sity  are  the  quarter  system,  which  permits  a  in  form  and  color  distinguished  graduates  of 
siuJent  to  take  his  work  when  it  is  most  con-  higher  rank.  The  types  of  caps  and  gowns  now 
venient  for  him  and  saves  him  from  losing  a  in  use  at  the  University  of  Oxford  have  been 
year  because  of  some  enforced  absence  for  a  worn  by  both  graduates  and  undergraduates 
few  weeks,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
enough  force  of  instructors  to  keep  the  classes  universities  of  Great  Britain  have  largely  fol- 
small,  thus  insuring  students  individual  atten-  lowed  the  customs  of  Oxford.  The  gowns  of 
tion.  Through  these  affiliations  it  has  exerted  Oxford  are  of  two  types:  (1)  those  worn  by  all 
a  wide  influence  on  the  educational  institutions  graduates  in  divinity  and  arts  and  by  all  mem- 
of  the  Middle  West,  particularly ;  and  through  bers  on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  with  loose 
its  University  Extension  Department  it  has  sleeves,  without  collars,  and  gathered  in  small 
come  into  close  touch  with  the  general  public  plaits  at  the  back;  (2}  those  worn  by  the  gradu- 
and  the  work  of  "popular  education."  ates  in  law  and  other  faculties,  and  by  under- 
William  Raimey  H.wper,  graduates  not  on  the  foundation  of  any  college. 
Late  Presidenl  University  qf  Chicago.  '*•*  gowns  not  so  full,  with  falling  collars  and 

uvSsis'?,"'  °°'^''- '"  """"""■■"■  S"'."r"'bi'»'}r'ii\sr.hT»K 

'  TT   ■         ■_'  ^<  L    ^._  graduates    have    a    slightW    different    type    o( 

UnivNsity  Club,  The,  an  organization  of  gown  for  each  college.    In  the  United  States 

«— -f  York,  incorporated  in  1865.     Members  are  the    wearing    of    academic    costumes    was 


required  to  hold  a  university  or  college  degree    first  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  but  recently  the 
representing  a  course  of  not  less  than  three  years    custom  of  wearing  caps  and  gowns  has  been 
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adopted  by  the  leading  universities  and  by  man;  libraries  or  educational  associations  have  taken 

smaller  institutions.    The  movement  for  the  adop-  up   university   extension   teaching.     University 

tion  of  this  costume  originated  in  most  cases  extension  work  is  carried  on  ^  the  following 

with  the  students,  but  has  met  with  encourage-  agencies:   (i)   Courses  of  lectures  on  some  one 

ment  from  the  university  faculties  and  authori-  subject  dehvered   by    university  professors  or 

ties,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  required  by  others  approved  by  the  extension  centre;  these 

them  independently  of  student  initiative,  as  by  courses  usually  consist  of  six  or  twelve  lectures 

the  University  of  Chicago  since  its  opening.    The  each,  givan  every  week  or  every  two  weeks;  (2) 

wearing  of  the  costume  has  been  ureed  on  the  syllabi,  or  outline  of  lectures,  including  refer- 

ground   that  it  gives  to   university  functions   a  ences   for  outside   reading  and   suggestions  for 

more  impressive  and  artistic  appearance,  and  that  study,  distributed  to  all  who  attend  the  lectures; 

it  is  essentially  democratic,  concealing  all  differ-  (3)    classes   for  discussion   and  question  con- 

enees  in  dress  and  enabling  the  poor  students  to  ducted    by   the  lecturer   before    or  after   each 

make  as  good  a  public  appearance  as  the  rich,  lecture;    (4)    home  reading  and  preparation  of 

In  some  institutions  the  cap  and  gown  are  worn  papers  on  subjects,  suggested  in  the  syllabi  by 

by  alt  undergraduates,  the   graduates  and   the  those  attending  the  lectures ;  (5)  local  exam ina- 

faculty;  in  others  by  no  undergraduates  except  fions  conducted  by  the  extension  centre;  where 

the   senior   class;   and    in   still    others   by   only  a  university  is  the  centre,  credit  is  often  given 

the  graduates  and  faculty  on  specified  occasions,  for  complete  and  satisfactory  work  in  extension 

Where  undergraduates  wear  costume  it  is  usu-  courses;    (6)    traveling   libraries    consisting   of 

ally  required  only  at  special  university  functions ;  books   relating  to  subjects  of  lectures   sent  out 

the  students,  however,  often  adopt  the  custom  of  by  the  centre  to  communities  where  suitable  lit- 

wearing  cap  and  gown  throughout  the  year.    As  (rature  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.    The 

the  custom  of  wearing  caps  and  gowns  became  best   extension   centres   make   use   of   all   these 

fixed  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  the  agencies ;  some  of  the  smaller  centres  confine 

desirahihty  of  some  uniformity  in  type  and  colors  themselves  mostly  to  furnishing  lectures  and  the 

became  evident,  and,  on  the  mitiatwe  of  Prince-  syllabi.     Also,   a    large   number   of  people   in 

ton,  an  intercollegiate  committee  was  appointed,  each  community  who  take  an  interest  in  attend- 

which  decided  upon  certain  rules  for  gowns  and  ing  the  lectures,  do  not  take  part  in  the  classes, 

hoods  that  have  been  generally  adopted.    In  ac-  home  study,   or  examinations.     It  is  the  role 

cordance  with  these  rules  all  gowns  are  to  be  ;n  extension  work  to  charge  a  small  fee  for 

black,  the  bachelor  and  undergraduate  gowns  to  admission  to  the  lectures ;  any  community  within 

be  made  of  woolen  Stuflf,  the  masters   and^-  reach   of  a   centre   may   have   the   benefit   of  a 

tors  gowns  of  silk.    ITie  gowns  may  be  of  dif-  course  by  making  the  necessary  local  arrange- 

ferent  types,  in  accordance  with  the_  choice  of  f^^^f^   ^^j    providing  for   the    sate  of  tickets 

the  different   institutions;  they  are,   m  general,  f^r   the    lectures.      The   customary    method    of 

loose  gowns  With  a  yoke;  theymay  be  open  or  beginning  extension  work  in  a  community  is  for 

closed  in  front   and  may  differ  m  the  amount  of  those   interested   to   establish   a  simple   form  of 

fdness  in  the  back  and  shirnng  below  the  yoke,  i^^a,  organization   or  local   'committee,'  com- 

The  bachelors  gowns  have  long,  rwinted  sleeves ;  tunicate  with  the  centre  with   which  Ihey  are 

the   masters    gowns,   long    closed   sleeves   with  ^^3,  naturally  allied,  and  select  from  the  cen- 

?i"  i^*".  """  '"  P^«^t''""'8*'  ""■■  *-^%^9P'  tre's  list  the  course  which  is  desired.    This  com- 

the  doctors   gowns  round,  open  sleeves.    Trim-  ^-^^^^  jj,^„  ^as  charge  of  selling  tickets,  pro- 

""^S  '^l/'^i''"/'*''"    ?.'*'h'*.'^^  J^  ^°}Z'  ^'  viding  the  hall  for  the  lectures,  and  arousing 

match   the  hood   are  a  lowed   on   the   doctors  „.,i,i-«  -^i  .  »•  „■     -jj  .  •■  ,,^^-ikT.     ti,-  i^itT 

jcwni  only.    Th,  .h.p,  of  Ihc  hood.  .«  Ih,  S?""'"."".""!  "  ."^^Sr™.,!?!. '"t 

Sim.  ,.  TO  thi:  Univmity  of  Oxford;  the  tach-  "'"  '!,  """'"K  »,  """'"","/    fi,       i5,™ 

elors'  hood.  .«  three  feet  in  length,  the  m.!tet.'  "T  °'S.i°"'.'  ','h°"'„™S,.    ^'il  eS 

one  toot  longer,  and  the  doetotj'  hood,  .re  nude  »'  ""„""'';"  '"  "'.'."iS,.  ^ii,.  J  .S™ 

»ilh  »  panel     The  department  ftom  »hich  the  "  '"=''  ».,'»«»>  •»''  ''■"«!«s  «*«  "■"■J'.'"': 

^sls'S'L'ihrs.i'Jisi'kH  whir"t?trss"rxr."te„s  s 

JfeSrw?dV''.\5ath?"o''.,e?e"tol'*°.  •'V"f''i?'''^'?'Tvf.°:''i.?'thT„™fc,'S 

cota  .„  a.  (olio..,         ^  ,?,Jh"r;i{i.TeSi.ion'Zk!cot\e™n  pld?; 

Arts  tni  letters — wliite   Science   gold  rdlow  gogy  are  also  often  given.     Many  communities 

Sr^ .:::::: : :: :Sju  m«V"  .■.•.■;::;;;;SS  "^'- »«"«»'  r'i«'i<i  ~"""  .enending  over 

fbiloMvby    Uue  MedJdne  pecu  Several  years ;  and  such  consecutive  work  is  en- 

The  inslilulioti    from   which   the   degree  is  """SorSCxhe  "university    extension    move- 

T^C?  tli"      J       .'  '    ■  ":'?'?       ^      ;y  ntem  is  of  EngUsh  origin;  as  earl,  as  .850  the 

of  the  hood ;  where  two  mstitntras  have  the  g;;;„,|,    „,  J^,„ j  «„„;, j         '  n,  „J,|,  „, 
fame  color,  they  are  d,.tingin.hed  by  diHerence  ,  /j„„,i„„  ^     ntaWi.hfng  !„.!  ex.m- 

■„  A.    'SKfT;  .11  ±if1.  ,i,  nwS  'nations  for  tho.e  not  its  regular  , Indents ;  the 

-S-   Pf      '  t      all  tank,  is  the  Oxford  u„i„„;,     „f   Cambridge    .Son    followed    Ox- 

J^'tr^H  ",™"  ;S  SrJS'X'SlSS'j.™  &"?.  eSmple;  and  in'iSya  supplemented  the 

tar  board  top;  the  cap  for  the  doctor's  degree  „„,..,;„„;,,„!^  .'    .5,ai,ii5i,:nff  a  mnr.e  nf  I.e- 

™,y  be  of  velvet  and  the  ta.sel  partly  or  entirely  S™"Sr  begUSg  rtrexIcn.Z"  eS'hi? 

"   ^""'*  Oxford,  in  turn,  established  lecture  courses  m 

University     Extension,     an     educational  1878,  but  did  not  do  continuous  work  in  that 

movement  designed  to  bring  the  advantages  of  line   until   l88s,  when  full  extension  work  was 

higher  education  within  reach  of  all  the  people,  organized.     Durham  University,  Victoria  Uni- 

As  the  name  indicates  the  centre  of  this  work  versify,  and  the  University  of  London   (through 

js  usually  a  university,  though  in  some  instances  its  extension  board)  have  also  taken  up  the  work 
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of  university  extension.  Certificates  are  awarded  phia  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  States.  At 
at  the  end  of  each  full  course  to  those  passing  the  close  of  igoo  the  society  reported  an  average 
the  examinations.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  attendance  of  iS,ooo  a  year  at  its  lectures  for 
centres  which  ^rdvide  a  suitable  course  of  in-  the  lo  years  of  its  existence.  In  1892  the  Uni- 
Etruction  covering  a  period  of  several  years  are  versity  of  Chicago  was  opened,  and  shortly  after 
connected  with  the  university  as  affiliated  cen-  university  cxiension  was  made  one  of  the  regu- 
tres ;  students  taking  these  courses  are  granted  lar  departments  of  the  university.  Chicago  sends 
"higher"  certificates,  that  give  them  credit  toward  out  traveling  Hbraries  and  awards  certificates  for 
the  university  degree.  An  outgrowth  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  its  courses ;  the  work 
extension  teaching  in  England  is  the  establish-  has  met  with  the  heartiest  co-operation,  espe- 
ment  of  study  clubs  in  connection  with  the  ex-  cially  from  teachers,  women's  clubs,  and  publii. 
tension  courses,  and  reading  circles  for  the  libraries.  These  three  original  centres  are  the 
guidance  of  the  student's  reading  between  lee-  most  successful  and  most  important  centres  of 
,  tures.  In  the  United  Slates  university  extension  university  extension  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  was  first  taken  up  in  1887,  when  the  sub-  State  universities  of  the  South  and  West  have 
ject  was  publicly  presented  before  the  American  taken  up  the  work  for  their  States  with  varying 
Library  Association;  and  in  the  same  year  the  degrees  of  completeness  and  success.  Prom- 
librarian  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  organised  inent  among  these  is  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
a  course  of  12  lectures  on  economics,  with  sin,  which  in  i8g2  established  a  l>epartiiient  of 
printed  syllabi,  classes,  and  3  special  reference  University  Extension ;  it  has  organized  a  coin- 
library  arranged  in  a  room  of  the  library  build-  plete  system  of  extension  work,  conducting  ex- 
ing.  This  plan  was  afterward  adopted  by  the  aminations,  and  awarding  certificates  giving  cer- 
librarians  of  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  tain  university  credit  Single  lectures  are  pro- 
southern  and  western  cities,  university  graduates  vided  where  a  full  course  is  not  practicable. 
and  local  institutions  co-operating  with  the  li-  Other  universities,  as  for  example  the  Iowa 
braries  in  extending  the  work.  At  about  the  State  University,  do  not  organize  full  extension 
same  time  (1887-8)  individual  professors  at  work,  leading  to  university  credit,  but  provide 
Johns  Hopkins  University  gave  lectures  and  for  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  before  schools 
conducted  classes  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  and  other  local  institutions  and  associations, 
this  work  did  not  come  under  the  supervision  Other  Factors  in  Popular  Education:  Cor- 
of  the  University  as  such.  In  18S8  Melvil  Dewey  respondence  Schools. — The  name  of  university 
first  presented  the  subject  of  the  university  extension  has  been,  in  common  usage,  applied 
extension  before  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  to  the  lecture  courses  above  described ;  the  real 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  i8go  a  commit-  work  of  university  extension  is,  however,  carried 
tee  representing  several  colleges  and  universities  on  by  a  number  of  other  agencies,  which  in  the 
urged  the  regents  to  establish  a  system  of  univer-  United  Slates  have  proved  even  more  successful 
sity  extension;  in  iSgi  the  State  appropriated  tiian  the  work  of  university  extension  proper. 
$10,000  for  the  organization  of  university  ex-  Such  agencies  include  summer  schools  (q.v.), 
tension.  The  law  stipulated  that  this  grant  public  libraries  (see  Libraries),  traveling  li- 
should  be  used  to  defra;^  the  costs  of  organiza-  braries  (q.v.),  study  clubs,  and  correspondence 


..  .,  supervision,  and  printing,  not  for  the  pay-  schools.  Correspondence  schools  have  been  o. 
ment  of  lecturers,  the  expenses  of  the  lectures  ganized  by  stock  companies  on  a  commercial 
to  be  met  by  the  local  constituencies.  This  work  basis,  offering  a  large  variety  of  courses  in 
of  university  extension  in  New  York  State  has  general  and  technical  subjects;  the  largest  and 
remained  under  the  charge  of  the  Home  Educa-  best  of  these  schools  do  thorough  and  eflficient 
tion  Department  of  the  University  of  the  Slate  work  under  the  guidance  of  competent  men, 
of  New  York,  and  has  been  successfully  carried  though  of  many  oithe  smaller  schools  Ais  can- 
on in  connection  with  the  work  of  other  divi-  not  be  said.  Their  charges,  however,  are  com- 
sions  of  that  department  (seeHoMEEnucAtioN),  paratively  high,  few  courses  being  offered  under 
though  the  tendency  has  been  to  pay  more  at'  $30,  and  many  costing  as  high  as  $100;  tiiese 
tention  to  library  organization  and  traveling  schools  establish  branch  offices,  and  adopt  the 
libraries.  The  extension  centre  at  Albany  regis-  methods  of  any  business  house  in  advertising 
ters  as  lecturers,  university  professors,  teachers,  for  students.  This  commercial  side  tends  to 
and  others  qualified,  arranges  courses,  prints  separate  them  somewhat  from  the  educational 
syllabi,  and  corresponds  with  local  committees  movement  led  by  colleges  and  universities, 
and  associations,  aiding  them  in  establishing  More  closely  allied  to  the  work  of  university 
extension  courses.  Traveling  libraries  are  sent  extension  is  the  correspondence  work  of  Chau- 
out  to  local  centres  by  the  traveling  library  divi-  tanqna  (q.v.),  begun  in  i88d,  and  leading  in 
sion  of  the  Home  Education  Department,  and  some  cases  to  a  degree,  and  the  correspondence 
examinations  conducted  by  the  regents  of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  a  few 
university  are  open  to  those  taking  extension  colleges  and  universities.  The  leader  in  this  line 
courses.  In  i8go  the  American  Society  for  the  is  Chicago,  which  has  made  its  correspondence 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  was  organized  courses  a  part  of  the  work  of  its  university 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  extension  department.  The  unit  or  major  course 
Pepper,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  student 
vania.  This  Society  has  ever  since  been  one  in  residence  in  12  weeks,  a  half  or  mmor  course 
of  the  strongest  _  inftuenees  in  the  spread  of  the  work  of  six  weeks ;  these  correspondence 
university  extension  work;  it  has  organized  courses  cover  exactly  the  same  ground  as  the 
courses  of  six  lectures  each ;  engaged  competent  residence  courses,  and  12  of  the  36  courses  re- 
lecturers ;  has  co-operated  in  establishing  exten-  quired  for  tlie  bachelor's  degree  may  be  taken 
sion  courses  with  existing  local  institutions,  li-  by  correspondence.  The  regular  or  formal 
braries,  clubs,  etc.,  and  has  sent  its  lecturers  to  courses  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of  printed 
towns  at  considerable  distances  from  Philadel-  instruction  sheets  and  recitation  papers  written 
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innvBR&rtv  of  caliporniat-university  op  the  south 

by  the  student  in  answers  to  questions  on  these  tific.  and  confers  the  three  degrees  of  A.B^ 

sheets ;  advanced  (or  informal)  courses  are  ar-  B.Ph^  and  fi.S.    Each  course  has  certain  pre- 

ranged  between  Instructor  and  student  to  suit  scribed  studies  and  elective  studies,  the  dective 

the  latter's  needi.     A  fee  is  chained  for  each  work  beginning  in  the  Sophomore  year.    In  the 

course.    The  Pennsylvania  State  College  gives  scientific  course  arranj^ements  have  been  made 

correspondence   courses   in   agriculture   free   of  by  which  students  taking  certain  deelives  and 

charge.    Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas,  has  some  technical  work  in  the  Meclianics'  Institute 

conducted  formal  and  informal  correspondence  of  Rochester  may  enter  the  third  year  of  the 

courses   since  i8o?.  as  does   the   Slate   Normal  best   technical   schools.    There  is  also  a  teach- 

Training  School  at  Willimantic,  Conn,  ers'  training  department  and  a  manual  traioiiia 

Consult:  'Exleusion  Bulletins'  of  the  New  normal  course;  graduate  work  is  provided  lead- 
York  State  Home  Education  Department;  ing  to  the  roaster's  degrees.  Saturday  classes 
'  Handbook  of  University  Extension, »  by  James;  are  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  There 
'Ten  Years  Report  of  the  American  Society  for  are  Ii8  scholarships,  of  which  40  arc  for  students 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching'  (1900).  for  the  Baptist  mmistry,  24  for  graduates  of  the 
A  M  BuHNHAM  A  8  Rochester  High  School,  and  12  for  women.  The 
Editorial  SMf.^ Encyclopedia  Atliericai^.''  jmiversily  campus  comprises  24  acres  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  city ; 

DldTerBity  of  CaBfomla.     Sec   CAUFOHNr.^,  the    buildings    include    Anderson    HaO,    Sibley 

University  of.  Hall,  ReTnoMa  Memorial  Laboratory  (chemis- 

Dniverslty  of  ITorth  Carolina.    See  North  fy).  and  the  Alumni  Gynuiaiiuni  (for  the  use 

Cakouna,  University  of.  o*  ntea  students) ;  there  arc  no  dormitoriesj 


n„;^_^h.  -*   tb.   coua,-    i~.,.-,(    ,f    «=-    ""ony  atudante  live  in  thn  chapter-honacs  of  the 


,  Cal.    It  was  founded  at  Santa  Clara  i 


contained  5.'),ooo  volumes;   the. students  i 


«^Ju]^"^' it""    'T'^b    "^    ^""^    ^   ^^^  bered  40s,  of' whom  JJ4  were  women. 

Methodist    Epiacopal    Church;    m   1871    it   waa  ,     '  -      . 

moved   to   San   Jose;     about   40  yews  alter   its  Univerri^   SettleHienta,      See    SdCTAL   AKB 

incorporation    Napa    College   wai    consolidated  UnrvEBsmf  Settlements. 

with  it,  and  the  name  of  tbe  University  of  the  Universe?     of     the     SouOl,     located     at 

Pacific  adopted.     It  is  open  to  both  men  and  5e„anee,  Tenn.    It  was  cbariered  in  1857  by 

women.     The  organization  ol  the  university  in-  ^^  Southern  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 

dndeslheCollege  of  Liberal  Arts  the  Academy,  ^  Church;  the  site  and  endowment  were  ob- 

rtie  Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  the  tained,   and   the   central   building  begun,   when 

Commercial  College,  the  Art  Denartmem,  and  the  clvU  War  stopped  further  operltkTns  and 

f^^^r^lT^Zrf<.^''VtrJr'lM^°}}^fL:f  ''ndwed    the    endowment   worthless.    In    1867 

Z  J^..^} .    I  1  ™!.Ji  ™^!fl  ^f     ^,^  -J^  to  students  in  1868.    The  university  now  in- 

^;^  ^™t;^™.?  i^;^t  ™^^™ri  L-™-h:^„  ..C  c'^^es  the  Grammar  School,  the  Academic  De- 

tr  ^^r"s,'^fe^s^  "^r'c^r^Sp'K  p"'»fl::'',l}s'°^=»^„^'^r7i,r.':^ 

nuiroxe  ar-    m«^n    in    tV,f    Ararlpfni-        Thn    rnn.  ^     'S?*>     ™     Mcdlcal     Department     esUbllshcd 

^«Ta!  ailketoffers  a  commVrcial  cou?^"  ■»  '^iW.  >nd  the  Law  Department  esUblished  in 
r  shorthand  ^ur^  and  an  TS  course'  ^^'  ^'^  School  of  Pharmacy  established  ,in 
the  last  named  including  elcclives  in  the  Co|I  '^ .""''-.?;  Tr"'Sl,^l"*°'i%i?'""^  *^'*^ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  leading  to  the  de-  T"^^,  ""  **  ^  ^,^V^  ■^^i^'^'^'^'''^^' 
gree  of  expert  accountant,  TTie  Department  of  departments.  The  Academic  Dep"tm«t  offers 
Elocution  offers  a  course  covering  two  years:  five  groups  of  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of- 
the  Art  Department  a  course  ol  three  years.  A-^;  ="<1  °"«  course  in  cmlenpneering  lead- 
One  tenth  of  the  work  of  the  B.L.  course  ;»«  '°  t""!  ^T"  "^j^^  ^^'^  degree  of  A.M. 
may  be  taken  in  the  Art  Department.  The  i"  conferred  for  graduate  work.  In  the  Theo- 
full  course  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  ex-  ^P'«4  Department  the  degree  of  GradiBte  in 
tends  over  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  D'^mity  is  conferred  on  all  who  complete  tho 
of  bachelor  of  music.  The  university  is  Stu-  "5"Vf . '^'^^  y""  '^""«  (mdudmg  Greek 
ated  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  within  easy  and  Hefcrew)  ;  post-graduate  work  and  a  thesis 
reach  of  both  San  Jose  and  SanU  Clara;  and  ^"""«^  those  who  have  the  A.B.  degree  to  the 
occupies  live  large  buildings.  The  library  in  ''«««  of  B.D.  The  Law  De^rtment  ha,  a 
1910  comained  10.000  volumes;  the  income  «>""e  of  two  years,  for  completJonofwhid.  the 
amounted  to  $23,000 ;  (he  students  numbered  ^'^'^  °^  H^^-  »  conferred.  The  Medical  Dc- 
400  and  the  faculty  tK  partniect  offers  a  four  years'  corarse  leading  to 
4UO,       u  uie  idcujty  35.  ^^^   j^^^   ^j   ^j^     .j.^^  ^^^^   ^   j^^j^   ^j^^ 

Universit7  of  Rochester,  located  at  Roch-  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Training  Sdiool 
ester,  N.  Y.  The  university  was  established  by  for  Nnrses  is  two  years  in  length.  Six  scholar- 
the  Baptists  of  New  York  Stale  with  the  aid  of  ships  are  available  for  students  in  the  Theo- 
Rochester  citizens ;  it  was  opened  to  students  in  logical  Department,  and  about  20  for  stndents 
1850,  and  received  its  permanent  charter  in  1851.  in  the  Academic  Department  Full  provision  is 
In  1900  it  was  opened  to  women  on  equal  terms  made  for  physical  training,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
wifh  men.  Though  it  was  incorporated  as  a  eral  interest  in  athletic  sports  which  are  under 
university,  it  has  never  sought  to  do  university  the  control  Of  the  Students'  Athletic  Association. . 
work,  but  aims  to  give  its  students  a  thorough.  Seven  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  represented 
liberal  college  course  of  the  best  type.  It  offers  at  the  university,  and  the  stndents  also  main- 
three  courses,  classical,  philosophical,  and  scien-  tain  two  titerarv  societies,  musical  dubs,  and  a 
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dramatic  club.  The  university  controls  a  do-  accordance  with  which  the  board  of  regents  con- 
main  of  nearly  10,000  acres  in  the  midst  of  the  gists  of  Ii  members,  elected  by  the  legislature, 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau;  as  far  as  possible  one  from  each  judicial  district, 
a  reservation  of  1,000  acres  surrounds  the  central  The  members  of  the  board  tirst  elected  under 
buildings,  from  which  building  lots  are  leased  the  new  law  were  chosen  from  the  former 
for  long  terms.  The  chief  buildings  arc  Saint  board  of  regents  for  a  term  of  one,  two,  three, 
Luke's  Memorial  Ha!!  (Theological  Depart-  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
ment),  Walsh  Memorial  Hall,  the  Library  with  years  respectively;  their  successors  will  be 
&  tower  modeled  upon  that  of  Magdalen  Col-  elected  for  the  full  term  of  II  years.  The  of- 
lege  Chapel,  Oxford,  in  which  are  a  clock  and  fice  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  is 
peal  of  bells,  Thompson  Hall  (Medical  D»>art-  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  conferred 
ment),  Hodgson  Memorial  Innrmary,  Hotfman  upon  a  new  officer,  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
Memorial  Hall  (dormitory),  Quintard  Memorial  tion,  who  also  performs  the  duties  of  the  former 
Hall  (Grammar  School),  the  Chapel,  and  Forcn-  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  the  com- 
sic  Hal! ;  a  new  gymnasium  was  in  process  of  missioner  of  education  first  elected  is  chosen  by 
erection  in  1904.  The  library  in  IQio  contained  the  legislature  for  a  term  of  six  years;  his 
30.000  volumes;  the  studcnls  in  all  departments  successor  is  to  be  appoinled  by  the  board  of 
numbered  291,  and  the  faculty  38.  regentSL  and  Id  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
»T  1  --■-  *  o  ..1.  i->  i-i  ■  in.  board.  The  supervision  01  elementary  and  sec- 
U*«m7  of  Southnii  CMomu,  Tb^  „„j  „^j^  j^tading  all  .ckoils  except 
located  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was  (stabliahed  in  ^^Uta^s.  techmcal,  and  professional  schools,  is 
I8?9  nnder  the  auspKea  of  the  Methodist  EJ„s-  j,„f„S  „  ,j,  commissioner.  Thns  lie 
"^  ??"*'/"''  '"'  °'*°'?  ■'!  ;""'<"'"  ■?  regents  o(  the  nniversitj  lose  Uieir  direct  con- 
1880.  Mm  and  women  are  idnritled  on  cdjal  „;,  „„  secondary  schi.1,,  hot  gain  the  power 
Krms.  The  nniyersity  orgamaalion  mdudes  *o  „,  appointing  the  iommissioner  who  has  snper- 
CoUege  of  Liberal  Am,  the  College  of  Medi-  ,i,J„,  ^  schools,  while  his  appointments  in 
cine,  the  Col  ege  of  Law,,  the  College  of  Den-  ^|,  jep„^„„  ,„  ^„  ,„biect  to  their  ap- 
tistry  the  College  of  Music,  the  Col^e  of  Art,  proval;  they  also  have  power  to  establish  such 
the  Preparatory  School,  and  the  Commercial  ;;gui„i„„, ',,  .re  necessary  to  carry  out  Slate 
Department.  The  Co  lege  of  Liberal  Arts  oilers  ,„,  relating  to  ednc.tioa.  All  their  odiet 
three  courses  the  classical,  the  philosophical,  „  ,„.  ,J|.  „„,  „  formerly.  The  purpose 
TJ  the  scientific  leading  to  the  three  degrees  of  Jj  ,^^  ,,„  ,,  ,„  „„!(,  a,,  educational  system, 
A.B.,  B.Ph.,  and  B.b.  I-,ach  course  includes  control  of  which  was  formerly  divided  between 
some  reqmred  studies,  and  some  electives,  among  ^^  regents  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
Which  most  be  a  major  subject  in  one  depart-  instruction.  The  commissioner  of  education  has 
ment;  the  electives  are  first  offered  in  the  ggtabjished  the  following  departments :  law ;  er- 
Sophoiiioi*  year.  Bible  study  is  a  part  of  the  aginations:  inspections:  accounts;  printing  and 
curriculuin,  but  is  entirely  elective.  The  de-  publications ;  statistics  and  apportionments ;  nor- 
grees  of  AM  and  MS.  ar«  conferred  for  grad-  ^^j  schools,  training  classes  and  institutes:  Ii- 
uate  work.  The  College  of  Medicine  offers  a  i,raries ;  scientifio  work  and  museums.  In  these 
course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  departments  the  work  of  the  regeoU  and  the 
M.D.:  and  the  College  of  Dentistry  also  a  tour  ^^^^^  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
K'"'"^'^,';"'"^''  i*?dmg  to  the  degree  of  D.D.6.  unnej.  ih^  „e^  libraries  department  associates 
The  College  of  L^w  was  established  in  iSgy  as  g^hool  libraries,  home  education,  and  the  Library 
the  Los  Angeles  Ollege  of  Law,  and  was  later  g^hool  with  the  State  Library. 

;?'»o''ySrt  fn'dTo'n'SVLLk'dJSre'"  ,     ™»™*  ■>'  Wo-".  >~»»f,«  Woos- 

in  1903  new  courses  were  added  and  lectures  on  <".  Ohio.    It  was  founded  under  the  auspices 

specSl   topics   provided,   such   a.  mining  law,  "U"  Presbyterian  Church,  was  chartered  in 

pSienis,  bankini  customs,  etc.    The  ColSge  oi  'gj.  ,?"■'  J"'  "P™''  '».  'V''™',"  '!'°;    '°, 

S.i.ie  has  three  general  departments,  prcjara-  ifso  the  charter  was  revised,  and  the  power  of 

ormal.  and  colleaiate :  suecial  a  tenlim  i.  "'"'"B  .«»  members  of  the 


tory,  normal,  and  collegiate  i.pecial  attention  i,  ;'f"»,B'"  T""S"  ,°i  "!'  °?    „H%,!  nhin 

ffiven  to  the  studv  of  tl^  nioe  oraan     The  Com-  delegated  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio 

SeSi  DepartmLroKTc^mirciil  come.  Previously,  the    board    wa,    s.lf-perpeluating 

a  shorthandcourse,  a  penmanship  course,  and  The  organirat  on  of  the  univers  y  now  consists 

a  eniirsp  In  use  nf  the  tviiewrirer     The  univer-  °^  ^^  Collegiate  Department,  the  Preparatory 

'i  ™Spu.  c"c^°p  is^'  t^'ac'S^iirel  mil" Tnd  Department  (orpni.ed  iSyj) ,  the  a,„er..tory 

a  half  frSm  the  iSam  part  of  the  city ;  the  budd-  »<  "?™  <{'^S',t'i      $i, '    .  aS'JL^^ 

inga  include  the  maiTbuilding  and  the  build-  (established   1895).  He  .Bible  and    Missionary 

nia  of  the  College  of  Music.  Snd  the  Prepara-  Jraming    School    (established    JTO),   and   the 

ioS  School,  the  colleses  of  Medicine,  DenS.lry,  ?™"«  '^'Jrlif'.f  ™?   Je'SS-n^iomen 

and  Uw  have  more  central  location,  within  the  i"  '"'S)-    AH  departments  are  open  to  women. 

SS;  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  ha.  a  bnilding  J-'  'r""^^'," '',?'''IT^°.S".1h",I.TS,  ' 

and  ground,  of  its  own  at  Cavanaa.  one  of  the  '«  =,'"J"''.    .i,  1>I\''°'»I*«!'..»"'1  Sl„'Z 

suburbs  of  Los  Angeles.    The  libriry  contain,  'i^.  '""l"?  <"  •*'  ■IfB'""  »'  *■=  ■  g" "    '.™ 

;S«  volumes:  the^s  Angeles  County  Law  ".S-:  the  eTective  system  prevails  in  the  Junior 

Ltory  is  also  open  to  the  students  of  die  Col-  "l''  Senior  years  of  all  courses ;  in  the  scra- 

,  i  ,  T-L      .  J     .    .  I.      J  titic  course  oiree  e  ectives  must  be  in  science. 

iT-^iHr™!.^  ,V  ^       numbered  5°^^   ^f   ^j,^    ^^^^^-^^^  ^^   j^fc^„    i„    jhe 

1,621,  the  faculty  186.  jj^^^^  ^^^  ^^  departments.    Student*  in  the 

~      University   of   the   State   of  New   York.  Music    and    Art    departmentG    may    also    elect 

of  the  history  and  work  of  the  courses  in  French,  German,  or  English  in  the 

New  York  Stais  Univeisftv.  Collegiate    Department.    The    Bible   and   Mis- 
'   '     •'       "    .    -.  .       ■  .,-    .  .       f.  ,      ,   _n.._.  .^^  courses,  a 

iture  of  wbicti 

Google 
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Is  Bible  study,  and  a  one  year's  course  especially  of   Obwalden    is    Eamen,   and    of   NidwatdeUt 

for  training  in  practical  religious  and  philan-  Stanz.    Area  of  Obwalden,  183  square  mtlesj 

thropic   work.    The  school   is  designed   for  the  pop.    about    17,000;    area    of    Nidwalden,    ira 

training  of  missionaries,  pastor's,  assistants,  Sun-  square  mites ;  pop.  about  15,000. 


day  school  teachers,  etc.    Those  who  have  tbe  Un'thank,  James  Bryant,  American  collegt 

A.B.  degree  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  president :  b.  Williamsburg,  Ind.,  1849.    He  was 

connbction  with  the  work  of  this  school.    The  graduated    from    Earlham    College,    Richmond 

Summer  School  offers  about  100  courses,  in-  Ind^    in    1874,    was   professor   of   history  and 

eluding  teachers'  training  courses,  courses   in  logic  1874-81,  and  has  been  president  of  Wil- 

music,  art,   bookkeeping,   and  the  aubjecta   of  mington  Colkge,  Ohio,  from  1881. 

the  general  college  curncnlum;  it  la  largely  at-  iTn'mn    ^William   nawthnm     Fnollel.   rivi! 

tended  by  teachers.    The  university  has  a  cam-  ^^n^^lc^hS\    Esf!^'  ^B^  ,8?^ 

pns  o£  32  acres,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city;  MSineer.  b.  LoKgeshall,  tssex,  12  Dec   im- 

the  buildings   Wlude   Kauke   Hall    (the  main  "*^"^%^''!'"*;VV^<,t  ^,1,^  ^R.^f^q^^^  nf 

iu.;i.i:.,..^      c...........    M^ti     /.i.n..tn..nia    nt  ^nil    was    instructor  at   the    Koyai    School    of 

taMmj),     Sevcnuicc    Hg     (dcmr  mnts    of  j,  ^    Archileetur.    and    MarinJ   Engmeeting. 

2S;   3  ™i„£;"S'-kS™\     t'.IJ  hS  Kch.injton,  .86^2.    Since  1885  he  Tiaj  bc5 

nt„nt-i     Hnovpr    Tnttam.     fiViP    wrwnrn'a    Hor-  "'"'  College  of  the  Guilds  o£  London,  Kensing- 

StXV  "hrKa«keSer^t'ory"TM"ufic,'*?h"  ^-;  ^'A'^f^\''"'A,Z-'"'t'^'''^  f.'^^^' 

Observatory,  and  the  Gymnasium.    The  library  f'^  ^^^f^'.  f^^)  Vr  ¥^m"     f ''r^  /'S^i>* 

in  igio  contained  3^,000  volumes;  the  students  fTi^  JfnHlS  f  „f  H-Jnl''r,£t;w^^*      '  ° 

including  the  Summer  School  numbered  8&,  of  t^^'  •  '^hc  Life  of  H,m>_  (1896)  ;  etc      _ 

whom  257  were  in  the  Collegiate  Dcpartraent,  Unyoro,  oo-nyo  ro,  British  East  Africa,  a 

208  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  446  in  former    native   state   bordering   on   the    Albert 

the  Summer  School,    The  spirit  of  the  univer-  Nyanza,  and  now  included  in  Uganda.    Pop. 

sity  is  strongly  religious,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  at  1,500,00a 

men  graduates  being  ministers  or  missionaries.  Up  From  Slarery,  an  autobiography  bjr 

Unleavened   Bread,  bread   made  wHhout  Booker  T.  Washington  (q.v.),  published  in  ipor. 

leaven  or  ferment,  and  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  JM    au.t"or   was    a    slave    uotil    freed   by    the 

law  (Ex.  xii.  15,  17)  to  be  used  at  the  Pass-  Emancipation  Proclamation.    The  story  of  his 

over  festival;  it  is  required  in  the  Latin  Church  career  is  told  with  much  grace  and  simplicity 

as  one  of  the  two  eocharistic  clemente..  The  aa  well  as  extreme  modesty. 

Authorized   Version   of   Ex.    xii.   has   'And   ye  Upanishada,    00-pa-nT-shSdi',    a    series    of 

shall  observe  the  feast  of  vnleavened  bread}'  and  speculative  treatises  belonging  to  the  Vedii;-  lit-, 

from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  feast  ie  erature.     They  are   108  in  number  and   contain 

not  identical  with  the  Passoter:  but  the  words  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Hindus  regarding 

in    italics   are   confessedly    interpolated   by    the  the   human   soul,  the  nature   of  deity,  and   the 

translators,   and    they   appear   to  be  the   wily  process   of  creation.    They   constitute  part  of 

ground  for  the  inference:  the  Septuagint  ver-  the  Brahmanas  or  commentaries  belonging  to  the 

sion  has  Ho  such  interpolation,  but  neither  has  Veda  and  present  the  Vcdic  doctrine  in  a  com- 

il  the  term   {axyrna)   for  unleavened  bread;  it  prehensive  form.    Though  not  supposed  by  Hin- 

renders  the  passage,  "And  ye  shall  observe  this  dus  to  have  been  revealed  in  the  same  manner 

command."    In     the     Eucharist     the     Oriental  as  the  Vedic  bymna,  the  Upanishad*  are  not 

Churches,  as   the   Greek  Orthodox,  the   Nesto-  assigned  to  human  authorship,  but  are  deemed 

rian,    and    the    rest,    including    the    Oriental  inspired  writings.    (See  Sanskrit.)    There  i» 

Churches  in  communion  with  Rome  except  the  an  English  translation   of  the  Upaniahads   by 

Maronites  and  the  United  Armenians,  use  leav-  Max  Mulkr;  a  vola. 

cned  bread  for  the  Eucharist :  in  ^churches  of  jy        ^          Javanese  tree  {Aniiarh  ioxi- 

Latin  rite  unleavened  bread  alone  is  permitted.  „r(al     ceJrbntpd    for    hi    tini^nnnm    onalitie-;. 

The  Council  of  Florence  Ct439),  if  the  Decree  Xt'  howeverf  hS  been"  ver^U"  A  g"^ 

?L^.T^'J^^^tJ^tA   tllT\?\^^^  rt  ffemted.    It  was  long  believed  <n  Europe  th!t 

leavened    or    unleavened  bread    is   valid.    The  this  tree  Was  a  solitarv  one  situated  in  a  «l!er 

Tf  ?\i^''nJ°TiTh  t^u^^"^  conforms  with  ;„  j        ^^^^  ^^  ccstifential  qualities  of  it  were 

that  of  the  Oriental  Church.  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^<^^^^^  herb  nor  animal   could 

Unterwalden,  oon'ter-val-dSn,  Switzerland,  live  within  many  miles  of  it,  and  that  criminals 
one  of  the  smaller  CE-^tons,  in  the  centre  of  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison  fittm  it,  few 
Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vier-  of  whom  ever  returned.  The  Javanese  thenl- 
waldstatter  Lake,  on  the  east  by  mountains  setves  dread  tMs  ti«e,  and  will  not  rest  beneath 
which  separate  it  from  Unj  on  the  south  by  it,  or  even  pass  to  leeward  of  it.  The  ujias 
Bern,  and  on  the  west  by  Lucerne.  The  pas-  tree  belongs  to  the  UrHcocea,  and  the  stem  rises' 
turage  of  cattle  is  the  chief  support  of  the  in-  for  about  60  feet  before  the  first  branch  pitta 
habitants,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  oots  The  wood  itself  is  harmless,  being  ""^ 
agricultural  produce  and  in  wood.  The  surface  for  furniture,  but  the  bark,  which  is  wnitiah,, 
is  mountainous;  the  most  remarkable  summits  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  when  wounded,  exudesi 
are  tho^e  of  Pilatus  and  of  Titlis.  The  canton  a  viscid,  milky  yellowish  sap,  which  betomeal 
is  divided  into  two  valleys,  Upper  and  Lower  brown  upon  exposure  and  hardening  into  gum.i 
(Obwalden  and  Nidwalden),  by  3  forest  called  From  this  sap,  when  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
Kemwald,  which  crosses  il  from  north  to  south,  capsicum  and  other  substances,  a  deadly  arrow- 
Each  of  these  valleys  forms  an  independent  poison  is  ntade,  which  is  at  first  purgative  and 
Etate,  but  is  represented  by  only  one  member  in  emetic  in  its  effects,  and  then  narcotic,  finally 
the  council  of  the  Swiss  states,  instead  of  two,  killing  the  victim  by  tetanic  convulsions.  It  ia 
as  all  the  whole  cantons  are.    The  chief  town  called  upas-antiar.    When  the  tree  is  felled  oc 
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the  bark  is  much  injured,  the  tree  gives  out  His  civic  architecture  was  chiefly  that  of  Italian 

noxious  exhalations  which  will  cause  cutaoeoui  Renaissance,  while  his  domestic  buildings  were 

ert^itiom,  and  if  the  upas  tree  be  burned  the  of  various  styles. 

smoke  from  it  will  produce  the  same  result.  A  Upjohn,  Richard  Mitchell,  American  archi- 
vanrty  of  ^nliarw  is  the  sack  tree,  formerly  ^^  ^^  ^t  the  precedinE:  b.  Shaftesbury,  Eng- 
known  as  A.  .n«o*«i,  It  has  a  hark,  pieces  of  janj,  7  March  iSaS;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  IO03. 
which,  when  soaked  and  beaten,  can  be  turned  He  came  to  this  country  from  England  with  his 
.  inside  out  without  tearmg  and,  a  secbon  of  the  parents  in  his  infancy  and  became  a  partner  with 
wood  having  been  left  for  a  bottom,  can  be  his  father  when  20  years  old.  Among  the  many 
used  as  a  sack  It  is  said  that  a  kind  of  coaree  buildings  erected  with  his  co-operation  are  the 
cloth  IS  made  from  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the  Madison  Square  Church,  the  old  Mechanics- 
upas  tree,_and  is  worn  by  poor  people,  but  that  Bank  in  Wall  Street,  St  Peter's  Church,  Albany; 
if  welted  It  excites  an  intolerable  itchmg  of  the  ^he  Central  Congregational  Church,  Boston; 
wearers  skin.  Park  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.;  St,  Paul's 
Up'church,  John  Jorden,  American  me-  Protestant  Episcopal  Churth,  Brooklyn,  and 
chanic:  b.  Franklin  County,  N.  C,  26  March  Trinity  Parish  School,  New  York.  His  diief 
1822;  d.  Steelville,  Mo.,  18  Jan.  1887.  He  gained  work  was  the  State  Capitol  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
a  wide  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  engineer-  and  he  had  frequently  been  employed  as  an  ex- 
ing  through  practical  experience,  engaged  mcon-  pert  on  civic,  State,  and  national  commissions. 
structing  large  saw  and  flour  mills,  was  master  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
mechanic  on  the  Main  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Ha-  Architects  since  its  foundation  and  was  presi- 
vcn  Railroad  in  1841-54  and  in  1868  entered  the  dent  of  the  New  York  Chapter  for  two  years. 
machine  shops  of  the  Great  Western  railroad  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Architectural 
at  Meadville,  Pa.  On  27  Oct  1868  he  founded  League,  an  officer  of  the  Architectural  Depart- 
there  the  first  lodge,  consisting  of  14  members,  ment  of  the  Brooklyn'  Institute  of  Arts  and 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  a  Sciences,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
fraternal  organization  which  has  since  extended  Museum  of  Art  As  an  architect  he  was  pos- 
into  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  sessed  of  rare  versatility.  While  he  exhibits  in 
States.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1873,  where  his  State  Capitol  at  Hartford  a  knowledge  of 
he  was  engaged  as  master  mechanic  of  the  ear-  what  is  meant  by  architectural  magnificence,  in 
ahops  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Salem,  and  Little  Rock  other  moods  he  has  produced  ecclesiastical,  eol- 
railroad  and  also  superintendent  of  the  building  legiate,  and  domestic  structures  of  a  sober  djg- 
of  the  shops  and  the  purchase  and  erection  ot  nity,  and  austerity  of  design  which  are  not 
machmery.  unworthy  of  the  best  ages  of  architecture. 

Up'deeraff,  Milton,  American  astronomer:  Upland  Plover,  a  sportsman's  name  for  the 

b.  Decorah,  Iowa,  20  Feb.  i86i._  He  was  grad-  Bartramian  sandpiper.    See  SANitfiPHas. 

aervatory  1884-7,  and  from  the  last  named  year  _-    '^      ,-         _„       .       ,,  ,.         ,~       ^ 

until  i&o  he  held  an  astronomical  post  at  the  UPPJ^  .A^*®";,!"-'  <^"y..*^^'5'l??  C^""*?' 

NationafObservatory  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Re-  oVt"*  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  and  the  Chicago  &  A. 

pubHe.    Smce    1899  he  has  been  professor  of  S-K-a;  two  miles  northwest  of  Alton.  It  is  in 

mathematics  of  the  United  States  navy.  ^    agricultural    region.    There    are    roof-tile 

Upham,  up'am,  Wairen,  American  gcolo-  *"'':,'/,  ^r.^^n.'.^l'.^H'  ^^It   .?    '  i,1^'^;nt  ^f 

_:,» ,  t.    «_i.      »  xr  u    o  mj      u  .0 tj  manutactories  connected  with  liie  snipping  01 

SS?„£i1  lS;^t  i5        h'  ■    h'~  ,S,S^  ««  sLrOeS  Colkj.  (B.pti.t).  opened  in  1&7 

«eoloji(»l  .urvey  ot  New  Hampshire  1875-8;  j  ch.nered  in  1835  T  •  iSgh  il-S.  opened  ii 

?^',StS?  siJfj^?!,  T  r  ^f  t^"  leH  College  had.  in  .903,  13  proleuors  and  in- 
in  1885-95.  Smqe  the  la,t  named  date,  he  has  „„„„„'„  j  igg  „Xnts.  The  library  con- 
been  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Minnesota  t^:„f.j  ,„««  vnlinn..  tb,.  nrnHnrtivi.  fnnH. 
Historical  Society  in  Saint  P.„!  He  has  nub-  ^SJntJd'T  5"  S%.^a  tbfS  Tnco™  t 
lished  'The  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz';  'Greenland  t],86j  Pan  (ufin\  nmH 
Icefields  and  Life  in  the  No"th  Atlantic,  with  a  "^T*'  '9?-  W^o)J,9iS. 
New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ice  Age'  Upper  Canada.  Sec  Oktawo. 
(with  G.  K  Wright);  etc.  Upper  Helderberg  Gronp,  a  discarded 
Up'joha,  Richard,  American  architect:  b,  term  m  geologic  chronology,  applied  to  the 
Shaftesbury,  England,  32  Jan.  1802;  d.  Garri-  l"*"  members, of  the  Mid  Devonic  formations 
sons,  N.  Y,  16  Aug.  187&  He  emigrated  to  the  ~*i^,  Schoharie  Grit,  and  the  Onondaga  or 
United  States  in  1829  and  toe*  ^ia  residence  comiferous  limestone.  The  terra  was  derived 
in  New  Bedford.  Mass.  On  being  appointed  to  ^^of  t^«  Helderberg  Mountams  where  Uiese 
direct  the  alterations  in  Trinity  Chureh,  New  '^°^)^^  form  the  highest  limestone  members. 
-York,  he  left  Boston,  where  he  had  been  en-  Y*".'"  °^^^  limestones  termed  the  Lower  Hel- 
gaged  on  the  designs  for  the  Court  House  of  i^^berg  group  formed  the  basal  limestone  strata. 
that  city,  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  To  these  latter,  now  classed  as  Lower  Devonic, 
drew  the  plans  for  the  Trinity  Church  of  to-day,  \'^  ^^e  "ception  of  the  Manlius  liniest<Mie, 
completed  in  1846  and  then  considered  the  hand-  '^e  name  Helderhergian  is  now  restricted.  See 
somest  church  in  the  United  Sutes.  He  also  Devonian  ;  Olb  Reo  Sandstone. 
built  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  Church  Upper  Iowa  Univenity,  located  at  Fayette, 
of  the  Holv  Communion,  Trinity  Chapel,  St  Iowa.  It  was  established  as  Fayette  Seminary 
Thomas'  Church,  and  others  in  New  York,  in  1857  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Upper 
Bt  Paul's  Church,  Buffalo,  and  the  Church  of  Iowa  University  in  1858.  It  is  supported  and 
the   Pilgrims  and   Grace  Church  in  Brooklyn,  controlled  by  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  been  open 
to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  from  the 
first,  and  a  third  of  the  graduates  have  been 
women.  The  organization  includes  the  College 
of  Libera!  Arts,  the  Academy,  the  Normal 
School,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  school  of 
art,  the  School  of  Oratory,  the  Business  Col- 
lege, the  School  of  Physical  Culture,  and  the 
Summer  School.  The  College  of  Liberal  Aits 
offers  a  classical,  a  philosophical,  and  a  scientific 
coarse,  and  confers  tlie  three  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.Ph.,  and  B.S.  The  courses  of  instruction  are 
arranged  in  four  groups:  (i)  the  philosophy 
and  history  group;  (2)  the  language  group;  (3) 
the  scientific  group;  (4)  mathematics.  Certain 
studies  are  required  in  all  courses;  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  elective,  each  student  being  re- 
ijuired  to  elect  a  major  and  a  minor  subject,  in 
different  groups,  the  degree  received  depending 
upon  the  major  subject.  The  full  course  in  the 
Normal  School  is  four  years  in  length,  and  pre- 
pares for  the  State  diploma ;  the  first  two  years 
of  this  course  prepares  for  a  county  certificate, 
and  the  first  three  years  for  a  State  certificate. 
The  Business  School  offers  a  commercial  course, 
and  a  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  each 
six  months  in  length;  the  two  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  course  occupying  eight  months.  A 
certain  amount  of  work  in  the  music,  art,  and 
oratorical  dt^artments  may  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Sum- 
mer School  was  organised  in  190s  for  normal 
work  only;  in  1903  general  college  courses  were 
nddcd.  The  university  maintains  one  dormitory 
for  young  women,  but  students  mostly  board  in 
private  homes  in  the  city.  Much  interest  is 
manifested  in  tthletics;  inter-coll cgiaie  fooibail 
has  been  (1904)  temporarily  discontinued;  biit 
match  basketball  and  baseball  games  are 
played;  the  control  of  athletic  sports  is  vested 
in  aboard  of  four  representatives  of  the  faculty, 
one  representative  from  each  college  class,  and 
a  resident  alumnus.  The  campus  consists  of  la 
acres;  the  buildings  include  the  Main  Building, 
South  Hall  (women's  dormitory).  North  Hal!. 
Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Observatory,  and  the  David 
B.  Henderson  Library,  built  by  Andrew  Carne- 
gie. In  1910  the  library  contained  over  14,000 
volumes ;  the  students  numbered  527,  of  whom 
139  were  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  150  in 
the  Business  College,  and  144  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Musics 

Upper  SanduslQr,  Ohio,  village,  county- 
seat  of  Wyandot  Coun^;  on  the  Sandusky  River, 
and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Columbus, 
H.V.  &  T.R.R.'s;  about  60  miles  north  by  west 
of  Columbus  and  57  miles  south  by  east  of  To- 
ledo. It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments 
are  machine  shops,  wagon  and  carriage  works, 
-foundries,  flour  mills,  and  furniture  works.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  estab- 
lished in  1872,  public  and  parish  schools,  and  a 
public  library.  The  two  banks  have  a  capital 
of  $155,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to  $5I3,ooa 
Pop.  (1910)  3,779. 

Upula,  oop-sa'la,  Sweden,  a  town  situated 
on  the  Fyris  River  near  the  head  of  a  navigable 
branch  of  Lake  Malar,  35  ir.iles  northwest  of 
Stockholm.  The  most  prominent  building  is 
the  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  1260-1435,  and 
restored  in  i8S6-9,j.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
several  Swedisb  lungs.    The  maia  building  of 


the  university  is  a  fine  Renaissance  structure 
built  in  187^-87.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1477.  It  has  about  1,400  students,  a  library 
of  300,000  volumes  and  12,500  manuscripts,  large 
collections  of  coins  and  paintings,  a  botanical 
garden  and  museum,  with  3  statue  of  Linnaus, 
and  observatory,  and  other  scientific  institutions. 
The  industries  are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a 
large  annual  fair. 

Upsetting  Thermometer.     See  Tbermou- 

ETES. 

Upshur,  iip'sher,   Abel   Parker,  American 

statesman ;  b.  Northampton  County,  Va.,  17  June 
1790 ;  d.  Potomac  River,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
28  Feb.  1844.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
l8ro,  practised  law  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1810-24, 
and  in  1825  served  in  the  Virginia  legislature. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  general  court 
in  1826,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
revise  the  State  constitution  in  tSag,  and  then 
resumed  his  office  as  judge,  serving  until  1841, 
when  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  President  Tyler.  On  the 
resignation  of  Daniel  Webster  in  1843  he  became 
secretary  of  state,  in  which  capacity  he  favored 
the  pro-slavery  party  and  also  supported  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  policy  of  annexing  Texas.  On  ^ 
Feb.  1844,  in  company  with  the  President  and 
his  party,  he  visited  the  war  steamer  Princeton 
on  the  Potomac  River  to  witness  the  testing  of 
a  large  gun.  It  exploded  in  the  experiments 
and  Secretary  Upshur,  together  with  several 
others  of  the  party,  was  killed. 

Upshur,  John  Henry,  American  naval  offi- 
cer: b.  Northampton  County,  Va.,  5  Dec.  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
entered  the  navy  in  184I;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  participated  m  the  capture  of  Vera 
Crui.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1848,  accomfwinied  the 
Perry  expedition  to  Japan  in  1854,  and  in  l8s7-9 
was  flag- lieu  ten  ant  on  the  African  squadron. 
He  was  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  with 
which  he  remained  until  1863.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  was 
present  at  the  en^^ements  of  Porta  Royal  and 
Hatteras  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  in  1865.  He  received  promotion  to  coin- 
mander  in  1866,  captain  in  1S72,  commodore  in 
1880,  was  in  command  of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  in  i88a-4,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made 
rear-admiral  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  Pacific.    He  was  retired  in  1885  at  his  own 

Up'sMi,  Anaon  Jadd,  American  educator: 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  7  Nov.  1823;  d.  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y^,  15  Tune  igos.  He  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y.,  in  184^ 
and  taught  there  until  1870,  occupying  the  chair 
of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  i85|j-7a  He  was  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  mmistry  in  186S,  and 
in  1870-80  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  in  which  office  he 
remained  until  1887,  became  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1890,  and  from  1892  until  his  death  was  chan- 
cellor. He  published:  'Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Character  of  our  Federal  Goveitiment* 
(1840). 
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UPTON  ~UIUEHIA 

Upton,  Emory,  American  soldier:  h.  Bato-  C^  23  Jan.  1856.  In  1838  he  went  to  Michigui 
via,  N.  Y.,  27  Aug.  1839;  d.  San  Francisco,  Cal,  where  he  studied  law  and  held  various  offices, 
14  March  18S1.  He  was  graduated  at  West  being  a  member  of  the  legislature  which  locat«l 
Point  in  i86r,  and  was  commissioned  second  the  capital  at  I-ansing.  He  went  to  California  in 
lieutenant  in  the  4lh  artillery ;  and  a  few  days  1853  and  was  a  member  of  the  California  legis' 
later  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  of  the  5th  lature  in  1856.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  ot 
artillery.  While  serving  on  the  staff  of  G«n.  Sacramento  County,  1861-64.  He  moved  to 
Tyler  he  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1865,  whence  he  was  al- 
Ron,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  the  Penin-  most  immediately  elected  to  the  l^slatnre.  In 
sula  and  Maryland  campaigns  of  1862  (qq.v.).  1867  he  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  October  1862  he  was  commissioned  colonel  and  became  Chief  Justice  in  1872.  In  the  presi- 
of  the  I2lst  New  York  volunteers.  He  fought  dential  election  of  1876  the  Republicans  based 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  from  Gettysbui^  to  the  their  claim  to  the  Oregon  vote  npon  a  telegram 
Wilderness  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Sixth  of  Judge  Upton  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
corps,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  Oregon  could  not 
Rappahannock  Station  (q,v.),  and  especially  at  exercist  judicial  powers  in  passing  upon  the 
Spottsylvania  Court  House  (q.v.),  where  he  cligibilily  of  an  elector.  The  Electoral  Corn- 
was  wounded.  For  gallantry  in  the  last-named  mission  sustained  this  contention,  and  Hayes  be- 
actjon  he  was  promoted  brigadier- general  of  came  president.  In  1877  Judffe  Upton  was  ap- 
volunteers  and  brevetted  lieu  ten  ant -colonel  in  pointed  !>econd  Comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
the  regular  army.  He  participated  in  the  Shen-  ury,  which  position  he  held  until  his  resignation 
andoah  campaign,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  in  1885,  during  which  time  he  passed  finally 
the  Opequon  (q.v.),  and  was  brevetted  major-  upon  nearly  r&i,ooo  accounts,  involving  about 
general  ot  volunteers.  Later  he  served  in  Geor-  $160,000,000.  In  1885  the  government  published 
gta  and  Alabama  in  command  of  the  4th  cavalry  his  "Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Second  Corap- 
division  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  for  his  troller  of  the  Treasury,  1869  to  i884.» 
services  at  Selma  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen-  R,  R.  Upton. 
eral  in  the  regular  army.  From  1868  1q  1880  ,.  ,,  .  „,  _ 
he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  25th  in-  Upton,  Mass.,  town  m  Worcester  County; 
fantry,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  colonel  °'],  th*  Grafton  &  Upton  Railroad;  about  _35 
of  the  4th  artillery.  He  originated  a  sy.^tem  of  miles  southwest  of  Boston.  The  town  contains 
military  tactics  which  was  adopted  by  the  gov-  Jjj*  villages  of  Upton  Centre  and  West  Upton. 
emment  in  1867,  and  was  commandant  of  cadets  ^he  chief  industries  are  connected  with  farm 
at  West  Point  1870-5.  Soon  after  attaining  his  Products  and  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 
colonelcy  in  the  regular  army  he  was  attacked  f^"!"-   "Qi"'  2.071. 

by  mental  disease  and  committed  suicide.     His  ■  Urabi,   oo-ra-ba'.   Gulf  of.    See    Dawem. 

publications  include:     'A  New  System  of  In-  r:,„- „- 

fantry  Tactics'   (1867);  'Tactics  for  Non-Mili-  ""^"^  °'^- 

tary  Bodies'  (1870);  'The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Urft'mia,  a  toxic  condition  caused  by  the 
Europe'  (1878)  ;  and  'The  Military  Policy  of  presence  in  the  blood  of  urinary  constituenU 
the  United  States.'  Consult  Michie,  'Life  and  which  normally  should  be  secreted  by  the  kid- 
Letters  of  Major-General  Emory  Upton'  {1885).  neys.    The  nervous  system  is  especially  affected 

Upton,  George  Putnam,  American  musical  by  the  poisonous  blood,  as  shown  by  mental 

cntic:   b.   Boston  25   Oct.   1834,     He  was  grad-  disturbances,     convulsions,     headache,     nausea, 

uated  from   Brown  University  m   1854,  and  en-  dyspnoea,   disordered   vision,   and  coma.     What 

tered   journalism  in   Chicago   a  year  later.    He  the  toxic  material  really  is  has  not  been  deter- 

was  musical  critic  and  editorial  writer  on  the  mined.    It  has  been  proved  not  to  be  urea  alone, 

Chicago    Tribune    for   25    years.     He    has   pub-  as   was   formerly  believed.     Some  contend  that 

lished    'Letters    of    Peregrine    Pickle*     (1870);  the  poison  is  a  mixed  product  of  uneliminaled 

"Lives  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Liszt';  nitrogenous  excrementitious  substances;  others, 

'Standard  Operas'  (1890);  'Standard  Oratorios*  that  it  is  a  newly  formed  albuminous  substance 

(i8gi)  :  'Standard  Symphonies'  (1892) ;  etc.  not  related  to  ordinary  waste  material,  or  is  due 

Upton,  Winslow,  American  astronomer  :b.  to  a  disturbance  of  an  internal  venal  secretion 

Salem,  Mass.,  12  Oct.  1853.    He  was  graduated  brought  about  by  changed  metabolic  processes, 

from  Brown  University  in  1875,  studied  astron-  Ursemia    is    usually   associated    with    acute    or 

omy  at  the   University   of  Cmcinnati    and    in  chronic  nephritis,  or  may  result  from  stippres- 

1877-9  w*s  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Harvard  sion  or  deficient  secretion  of  urine  from  any 

Observatory,     He  was  engaged  in  the  United  cause. 

States    Lake    survey   as    assistant    engineer    in  The    symptoms    of    urfemia    depend    upon 

1879-80,  was  computer  and  assistant  professor  in  whether  the  condition  is  acute  or  chronic.    Acute 

the  United  Slates  signal   service  in   1881-3,  and  unemia  may  begin   with   a  violent  headache  or 

has  since  been  professor  of  astronomy  at  Brown  persistent  vomiting,  with  dyspncea,  convulsions. 

University,  where  he  was  also  dean  in  1900-1.  mania,  or  coma.    There  may  be  only  one  of  these 

He  sen'ed  on  the  United  States  eclipse  expedi-  symptoms  present,  or  two  or  more  may  appear, 

tions  of  18^  and  1883  and  was  a  member  of  pri-  The  headache  is  usually  occipital,  and  may  be 

Vate  expeditions  in   1887,   1889,  and   190a     In  associated    with   deafness.    The  vomiting   may 

;896-7  he  was  absent  on  leave  from  Brown  while  be  accompanied  by  diarrhrea,  both  being  efforts 

making  ohsservations  at  the  Southern  station  of  to  excrete  the  toxic  material.    The  dyspnaa  is 

Harvard  Observatory  at  Arequipa,   Peru.     He  frequently  continuous  and  severe;  the  patient 

has  published:     'Star  Atlas'    {1896).  cannot  he  down  or  sleep  in  any  position  with 

Upton,  William  W„  American   jurist:  h.  comfort:  there  is  much  restlessness  and  tossing 

Victor.  N.  Y.,  i?  July  1817;  d.  Washington.  D.  about;  the  legs,  if  resting  on  the  floor,  readity 
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URAOA  — URAL-ALTAIC  tANGUAGES 

swell  from  cedema.    There  is  always  a  probabit-  should  be  interdicted.    The  diet  is  of  prime  im- 

ity  of  pulmonary  cedema  and  cyanosis  of  the  face  portance.     In  acute  uticniia  it  should  be  solely  of 

and   extremities.     Whenever  sudden  uneontroll-  milk,    with    seltzer,    vichy,    or    kumiss.    In   the 

able  vomiting  occurs  without  a  known  cause,  or  chronic  form  this  should  be  the  chief  mode  of 

a  severe  and  more  or  less  continuous  headache  administering  food.    Ag  improvement  sets  in  the 

appears,   ursemia   should   be   suspected   and   the  patient  may  have  meat  broths,  gruels,  Cgg-alhu- 

urine    eiiamined.    The    temperature    in    acute  men,   custards,   toast,   baked   potatoes,   cereals, 

uraemia  may  be  but  little  increased,  or  may  rise  soft-boiled  eggs,  fresh  fish,  etc.    Most  authorities 

5°  to  6°  F,  just  before  a  paroxysm.    The  pulse  believe  that  red  meats  should  not  be  given  until 

varies,    depending   upon    the   condition    of  the  the  amount  of  tirea  found  in  the  urine  is  about 

heart  and  arteries ;  it  may  be  full  and  throbbing,  nonnal. 

ensues     Amaurosis  nay   folta  these  coml-  „,  j    ,J        ;„  „  ,„„(       ,„^,^  ,^ 

lirium  of  acute  uremia  may  be  mild,  muttering,  Ural  (oo'ral  or  Il'ral)  Hountuiia,  Russia, 
or  it  may  be  maniacal  Coma  is  generally  pres-  a  long  mountain  range  forming  the  conventional 
ent  when  there  are  general  convulsions,  and  may  tioundary^  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ex- 
appear  without  them,  sometimes  preceded  by  tending  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  direction 
headache  and  dulness.  The  breathing  is  sterto-  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Aral  Sea,  a  dis- 
rous  and  the  breath  foul.  The  patient  may  re-  tance  of  about  l6flOO  miles.  The  average  height 
cover  from  the  stupor  or  may  remain  in  it  for  of  its  crest  is  i,ooo  to  1,300  feet,  but  several 
weeks.  peaks  are  over  5,000  feet  high,  the  highest,  Tel- 

In  chronic  ursemia  the  patient  complains  of  pos.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  chain,,  having 
severe  occipital  or  fronul  headache,  more  or  less  an  altitude  of  5,4^3  feet.  In  the  nordi  the  range 
continuous.  There  is  dyspnoea  not  dependent  on  forms  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  destitute  of 
exertion.  There  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  t«es.  Further  south  it  becomes  covered  with 
diarrhoea,  and  stomatitis.  The  breath  is  foul,  forests,  and  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  nearly 
the  tongue  coated  with  a  brown  offensive  fur.  «»  miles,  finally  dividing  on  the  southern  boun- 
The  urine  is  usually  increased  in  amount,  is  dary  of  Orenburg  mto  a  western  and  a  southem 
Clear,  acid,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1006  to  lOK^  outrunner,  the  latter  known  as  the  Mugadzhar 
conuins  albumen  at  variable  periods,  also  a  few  Mountains,  reaching  to  the  Aral  Sea.  The  prin- 
hyaline  or  granular  casts,  and  sometimes  red  c'P^'  r'vsrs  fed  by  the  Ural  chain  are  the  Pet- 
blood -corpuscles  and  leucocytes.  The  urea  is  S^°^?'  and  numerous  affluents  of  the  Obi,  be- 
often  diminished.  J<*n,S^S  Jo  t^e  A"=n<=  Of^ni  and  the  Kama 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  uremia  may  last  f""!  V"'-  belo"8'"E  to  the  Caspian.  The  geo- 
for  months,  but  acute  exacerbations  with  con-  '°^"'  structure  consists  of  an  axis  of_^nrte 
vulsions  and  coma  may  appear  at  any  time,  and  ="<*  PO'-ph^.  coveted,  on  the  slopes  with  pal- 
such  cases  arc  susceptible  to  inflammation  of  kozoic  strata.  The  mineral  wealth  is  very  great, 
the  pericardium,  pleura,  meninges,  and  endo-  specially  m  the  central  portion  The  range  is 
cardrnm.  Melancholia  and  delusional  insanity  ^f,  °?  ''I*  PJ'nc'Pal,  sources  of  ptatmum.  and 
may  occur.  The  skin  frequently  becomes  dry  ^old  "also  found  in  great  quantilies,  besides 
and  itches,  and  muscular  cramji  are  common.  "'^<=.^'  '"j*'  •^PI*''   "°"-   ^°^  ^^^^  »"<'  'J'^" 

"Uramia  must  be  distinguished  from  typhoid  °'°"^^  ^^^  precious  stones. 
fever,  alcoholism  with  coma,  and  from  some  Ural  River,  Russia,  a  river  which  rises  in 
forms  of  diabetes  and  meningitis.  The  prog-  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
nosis  of  unemia  is  not  good,  especially  in  albu-  ^l^e  government  of  Orenburg,  flows  first  south, 
minuria  patients,  and  those  having  advanced  then  west,  past  Orenburg  so  far  as  Uralsk,  then 
heart  disease  or  arteriosclerosis;  but  patients  aEain  south  through  the  Uralsk  district,  empty- 
may  recover  when  apparently  hopelessly  sick.  '"B    into    the    Caspian    Sea    through    several 

Treatment.— Keep  the  patient  in  bed  and  mouths.  It  is  1,485  miles  long,  and  navigable 
between  blankets,  especially  in  acute  attacks;  to  Orenburg  for  vessels  of  considerable  sizt  Its 
prevent  him  at  all  times  from  being  chilled;  sturgeon  fisheries  are  important. 
induce  free  action  of  the  skin  by  the  hot  pack,  U'ral.Alta"ic  Languages,  a  family  of  lan- 
the  hot  air  or  steam  bath,  or  the  hot  tub  bath;  guages  of  which  two  grand  divisions  are  rec- 
and  keep  the  bowels  free  by  salme  purges,  ognized  by  Max  MOller,  the  Northern  and  the 
DiuretiM,  such  as  water  (considered  by  many  Southern.  In  the  northern  division  are  com- 
as the  best  diuretic),  lemonade  with  cream  of  prised  the  Tungusic,  the  Mongolic,  the  Turkic, 
tartar,  the  liquor  ammonia  acetatis,  and  the  the  Finnic,  and  the  Samoyedic,  The  Tungusic 
citrate  of  potassium,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  dialects,  lowest  of  all  these  in  organization,  ex- 
Cupping  and  poulticing  of  the  loins  (if  the  urine  tend  northward  and  westward  from  China.  Of 
(s  scanty),  venesection,  and  hot  saline  injections  a  grade  a  little  higher  are  the  Mongolic  dialects 
are  advocated.  Sometimes  heart  stimulants  such  of  China :  in  these  the  different  parts  of  speech 
as  camphor,  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  stro-  are  hardly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand, 
phanthus  are  necessary.  Ehinng  convalescence  the  Turkic  dialects,  chief  among  them  the  Os- 
tomcs  may  be  given  and  careful  outdoor  exercise  manli  of  Constantinople,  are  rich  in  grammatical 
resorted  to,  the  patient  being  comfortably  clad,  forms ;  Turkic  speech  is  spoken  from  the  Polar 
It!  most  cases   the   use  of  alcohol   and  tobacco  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.     The  Finnic  division  com- 
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URALITE  — URBAN 

prises  the  speech  of  the  Baltic  coasts  and  the  rarer   elements  and  occurs  in   nature  only  is 

Hungarian  or  Magyar,  (See  Finns;  Hungahy.)  combination  with  other  elements.    The  principal 

Among  the  languages  of  the  southern  division  minerals  containing  it  in  any  considerable  quan- 

are  the  Tamulic  or  Dravidtan  dialects  of  south-  tily  are  uranimie  or  pitchblende    (75   to  85% 

ern  India   (see  Tamil);  the  Tibetan,  the  TaiC  UiOi),  a  greenish  mineral  coming  chiefly  from 

or  the  dialects  of  Siam,  and  the  Malaic  or  Malay-  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  though  found  in  other 

an   and    Polynesian  dialects.    The    Urat-Altaic  places;  gummite,  a  hydrated  calcium  lead  ura- 

languages  all  possess  one  characteristic  feature;  nium    silicate;    uranospkarile,    a    hydrated   \Ai- 

in  thera  the  radical  or  root  is  never  obscured;  muth    uranite;    torbemite,    a    hydrated    copper 

the  determining  or  modifying  syllables  are  usu-  uranium  phosphate  from  Saxony  and  Cornwall ; 

ally  placed   at   the  end ;   the  vowels  in  a   word  and  autunite,  a  hydrated  calcium  uranium  phos- 

snay   be   changed   and   modulated   to   harmonise  phate  from  the  same  regions.    The  metal  is  jjre- 

with  the  keynote  struck  by  its  chief  vowel.     In  pared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  uranium  chloride, 

the  Turkish,  for  example,  if  a  verb  contains  a  sodium    chloride,    and    carbon    or    of    uranium 

sharp  vowel  in  its  radical  portion,  the  vowels  of  chloride,  sodium   chloride  and  metallic  sodium. 

the   terminations   are   all   sharp ;   but   the   same  It  is  a  malleable  white  metal  looking  like  nickel, 

terminations  when  thej"  follow  a  root  with  a  fiat  It  oxidises   very   slowly  in  the  air  at  ordinary 

vowel,  modulate   their  vowels  into  a  fiat  key;  temperatures,  but   rapidly  bums  to  U.Ot  when 

thus  mf;ft  or  moA  being  the  infinitive  termination  heated   above  400"    F.     Is   soluble  in   mineral 

of  verbs,  sev-mek  ia  the  infinitive  verb  to  love,  acids.     It  acts  both  as  an  acid  and  a  basic  ele- 

but  bak-mak  is  the  infinitive  verb  to  regard,  ment.    We  have  uranous  salts   such  as  UCl., 

The  Ural-Altaic  languages  are  sometimes  called  vranyl  salts  in  which  the  group  UOi  acts  as  a 

Turanian,  also  Finno-Tartar.  basic  radical,  example  uranyl  chloride  (UOi)O. 

Uralite,  a  mineral  which  is  a  variety  of  ^V^  urajtates  which  are  formed  by  the  combina- 

amphibole  and  is  produced  by  the  alteration  of  ''on    of    *"«    oxide    UO,    with    strong    bases. 

pyroxene.     Found   very  abundantly  in  various  soomm  «ranate,  or  uranmm  yellow,  is  used  m 

ro(.l(5_  glass  and  china  painting  and_  m  the  manufacture 

.t'    .  <  -<  <  I     T\       •        J-.     .     .     .   -  of  beautiful  fluorescent  uranium  class.    Metallic 

*i.  "'^^  ??;'''''/'''-?"VfT",^*"-!'*'.-^"t'  """i"""  "^^  ■"!"<="!«  containing  its  compounds 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Uralsk,  situated  on  „  ^^^^j  radioactivity,    ffee  Radium. 

the  Ural  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  "^  /  — 

160  miles  southwest  of  Orenburg,  and  280  miles  UruiDa,  u'ra-niis,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 

■north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  railroad  be-  son  of  Gsea,  the  earth,  and  by  her  the  father  of 

tween  Orenburg  and  Saratov.    It  has  numerous  the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  etc    He  hated  his  chil- 

churches,  two  high  school^  a  library,  a  museum,  dren,  and  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  but  on 

and  a  theatre,  steam  mills,  brick  kilns,  and  a  the  instigation  of  G^a,  Kronos,  the  youngest  of 

brewery.  the  Titans,  overthrew  and  dethroned  him. 

Urania,    is-ra'ni-a,     the    "^tavenly    one,"  UranuB,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  primary 

sometimes  a  title  of  Aphrodite,  as  the  goddess  planets,  and  the  seventh  from  the  sun,  discovered 

of   noble   love,   but   more  commonly   the   name  by    Sir    William    Herschel    in     1781.     To    the 

of  the  muse  of  astronomy,  a  daughter  of  Zeus  naked   eye   it  appears   like  a   star  of  the   sixth 

and  Mnemosyne.     She  is  generally  represented  magnitude.     Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 

with  a  crown   of  stars,  in  a  garment  spotted  about  I,?S4  millions  of  miles,  and  the  length  of 

with  stars,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  celes-  the  year  30,68633  days,  or  about  84  of  our  years, 

tial  globe  or  a  tyre.     By  Apollo  she  was  mother  Its  mean  diameter  is  estimated  at  about  33,000 

of  liymenEcus  and  Linus.    See  Muses.  miles.     Its    volume    exceeds    the    earth's   about 

UrMii'ida!,  a  family  of  moths.    See  Moth.  74  times,  but  as  its  mean  density  is  only  0.17 

,r       t  -^      TT       .  rt-^  ._i.i      J  J     1  (the   earths   bemg   i)    its   mass    is   only   about 

UrMfaite  UrMim.  or  Pitehblende.  a  dark-  }^^  ,;^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  .^^  ^   y.^ 

green  to  black  min era!  belonging  to  the  isomet-        ■'^        ^  j^  j        j^        / 

ric  or  cubical  system.    Usually  occurs  m  a  mas-  ^  ^ 

sive  condition.     Brittle,  hardness  3.5;   specific  Untea,  or  Litbatea.    Uric  acid  is  soroC' 

gravity,  6.4  to  9.7;  lustre,  submetallic  and  greasy  times  called  lithic  acid  and  the  salts  of  irric 

or  pitch-like;    streak,    brownish-black    to   dark  acid  are  therefore  spoken  of  sometimes  as  watf* 

olive  green;  fracture,  conchoidal;  composition:  01  Ulhates, 

an  oxide  of  uranium  that  may  be  considered  a         Urban,  ir'han,  the  name  of  eight  popes,  aa 

twanate  of  uranyl.    It  also  contains  soini  lead  follows-  ' 

and    very    small    amounts    of    other    elements,         ,t  t'      t     ».  .  .      it  ^l  * 

among    which    are    radium     (q.v.)     and    the  „    Urban  I,  Saint.     He  was  the  son  of  a 

rare  gaseous  elements   helium.    Pitchblende   is  Roman  noble^  Pont lan us,  and  succeeded  Calixtus 

the  chief  commercial    source   of  uranium  and  !■>  '"  222.    He  suffered  martyrdom  m  23a 
radium.    It  is  mined  in  considerable  quantity  at  Urban  II.  (Quo  of  Laosv)  :  b.  Chatillon 

Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia.    Found  also  in  many  sur-Mame,    France,   about    1043;    d.    Rome  29 

other   places   as    Cornwall,    Saxony,    Hungary,  j^iy  ,ogg.    He  was  a  canon  of  Rheima,  and  a 

Turkey  and  in  the  United  States  in  Connecticut,  n„„k  of  Ouny  where  Gregory  VII.  met  him  and 

North  Carolina,  etc.  invited  him  to  Rome.    He  was  soon  after  ap- 

Ura'niiun.    a    metallic    chemical    element,  pointed  cardinal   and  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  m 

symbol  U,  atomic  weight  338.5.  specific  gravity  1068  he  succeeded  Victor  III.    The  anti-pope 

18.6.    It  was  discovered  by  Klaproth  (178^)  in  Clement  III.  was  then  in  possession  of  Rome,  but 

the  mineral   pitchblende   and   named   by  him   in  was   obliged   to   flee   in   1089.     He   returned   in 

honor  of   Herschel's    discovery    of    the    planet  1091  only  to  be  again  driven  out  in  10^  ithea 

Uranus.    The  body  discovered  by  Klaproth  was  Urban  resumed  possession  of  the  city.    At  the 

realljf  the  oxide  ot  ■;u-anium,  the  free  metal  being  council   of   Clement,   in    1095,   Urban   preached 

first  isolated  by  Peiigot  (1842).    Ii  is  one  of  the  the  first  crusade,  and  at  the  council  of  Baci  in 
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URBAN  — URD 

TogS  he  attempted  to  brine  about  a  union  of  Urbanum  or  CoUege  of  the  Propagatida,  estate 

the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    He  niaintaiDed  lished  the  Vatican  Seminary,  and  issued  the  bull 

the  validity  of  papal  elections  independently  of  'In  Ccena  Domini'  in  its  present  form.    He  also 

the  consent  of   Roman   emperors,  zealously  en-  gave  the  cardinals  the  title  of  Eminence,  regu- 

foreed  the  law  of  priestly  celibacy  and  forbade  lated   the  number   of   feasts   of   obligation,   put 

the  clergy  to  accept  ecclesiastical  offices  from  forth  a  revised  breviary,  and  was  the  author  of 

laymen.  some  Latin  and  Italian  poems.    Consult:  Ward, , 

Urban  m.  (Umberto  Cbivelli,  oom-ber'ta  '£op«™i,'=^«nj   ""^^P?,??  .P^^l.X-*    (Dublin. 

kr6-vel'le):  b.  Milan;  d.  Ferrara  20  Oct.  1187.  'R*™"'  1871)  ;  Hde  lEpmois.  <Lea  pieces  du 

He   was   archbishop  of   Milan   and   succeeded  ProcSs  de  Galileo'   (1877). 
Lucius   in.   in   the  papal   chair   in   1185.    He  Urbwia,  er-ban'a.  111.,  city,  county-seat  of 

endeavored  to  send  assistance  to  the  Christians  Champaign  County;  on  the  Illinois  Central  the 

in  the  East,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed  by  Wabash   the  Cleveland,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.'sj 

Saladin,    and   after   a    struggle   with    Frederick  about  7»  miles  northeast  of  Springfield,  and  iz8 

Barbarossa   was   about   to   excommunicate   that  miles   south   by  west   of   Chicago.     It  is   in  an 

monarch   when   his   own   death   intervened.  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  val- 

Urbm  IV.  (Jacques  Pantaloon,  zhak  pan-  "3^'^  deposits  of  fire-clay.  It  was  settled  in 
ta-la-oii);  d.  Orvieto,  Italy,  a  Oct.  1264.  He  '^  incorporated  6  May  18 J3,  and  chartered 
was  of  French  birth,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  f.\^  '^'?'  ""  ^^  ^he  chief  mdustr.al  estab- 
and  became  successiveiy  canon  of  Liege,  bishop  ''shments  are  the  'Big  Four»  rail rmd  shops, 
of  Verdun,  and  patriarch  of  JerusSl^  He  with  700  employees;  brick  works,  300  employees; 
succeeded  Alexander  IV.  in  1261.  He  excom-  "f^  Uwn  mower  and  machine  works,  50  em- 
municated  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  of-  P'^y^s.  The  prmcipal  public  buildings  arc  the 
fered  the  crown  to  Charles,  Count  of  Provence  ??"?\=?,^^-''°,4''='  "^""'^'P^  bmldings  Y.  M. 
and  Anjou.  and  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France,  ^  A.  building  Ihe  churches  and  schools.  The 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  AnjouS  educaUonal  institutions  are  the  Stale  University 
for  the  possession  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  He  (l-";)-  the  Thornburn  High  Sch.ool,  Public  Re- 
established the  feast  of  Corpus  Chi^stj,  first  P'^"^'?  ^^°°'*'  ^"^  ''*"  '.'.''^^"."i  ^^*^"5 
celebrated  at  Orvieto,  19  June  1264.  ^'^  '^^"'^  ^  combmed  capital  of  $500,000,  and 

„  .         —     ,„  the     average     annual      business     amounts      to 

Urban   V.    (Guillaume   De    Grimoard,   ge-  $5,000,0001     The  government  is  administered  un- 
yom    de    gre-mo-ar) :   b.   diocese  of    Mende,  der  a  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature,  which 
France;  d.  Avignon,  France,  16  Dec.  1370.    He  provides  for  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  10  mem- 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  who  became  renowned  bers    who   are   elected   annually.      Pop.    (.1910) 
as  a  professor  of  canon  law  and  Scripture  and  8_,,e  t  v  f-nnn« 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  abbot  of  5l  Victor  '^'^^^                                           Mior'cZt'r  ' 
at  Marseilles  and  papal  legate.    He  succeeded          ,,  .       •   „..                    ^*""^        f^^' 
Innocent  VI.  in  1363.    He  restored  the  papal        .Urt^M.  Ohio,  city,  county ;seat  of  Cham- 
seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in   1367,  founded  P*'g"  County]  on  the  Erie,  the  Pittsbuiw,  C,  C. 
many  churches,  and  was  a  profouncl  student  and  *  ^^-   ^■'   ^^  *"«   Cleveland,   C_  C.^  &  St.   U 
the  patron  of  scholars.    He  was  the  first  pope  ^■^■?-.  about  95  ""!=»  north  of  Cincinnati. and 
to  bless  a  golden  rose  for  princes.  4S  miles  west  ofColumbus._  It  is  m  an  agncul- 

iT  V  *TT  /Ti  Ti_  ..-  t""'  region.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
-  ,Y'*"°-.<  •  <B*?TO^««'^0,,P«,IC''A»to  bar-  „en„  ^^e  the  U.  S,  Rolling  Stock  Company 
to-16m-ma6  prfn-yano):  b.  Naples:  d.  Rome  works,  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  stove  works, 
IS  OcL  1389.  He  was  archbishop,  of  Ban  and  machine  shops,  agricultural -implement  works, 
chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  XI.  in  1378.  The  shoe  factories,  broom  and  furniture  fac- 
French  cardinals  dissatisfied  with  Urban  with-  (oriea.  woolen  mills,  straw-board  works,  water- 
drew  to  Anagm  and  there  elected  Robert  of  „heel  works,  a  tannery,  and  a  flour  mill.  The 
Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  qemcnt  VII.,  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  countr  court- 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Avignon.  Thus  |,ouse^  municipal  buildings,  churches,  and 
was  originated  the  famous  •Westerri  Schism."  schools.  The  educational  institutions  are  Ur- 
which  endured  for  nearly  so  years.  Urban  has  bana  University  (Swedenborgian),  founded  in 
been  characterized  as  of  harsh  and  violent  tem-  1850,  a  high  school  (building  cost  $125^00). 
per,  hut  an  impartial  survey  of  history  will  puTf,iic  and  parish  elementary  schools,  public 
rather  credit  him  with  being  severe  and  rigorous  fjbrary,  and  the  library  of  the  tmiversily.  The 
in  disposition,  which  his  enemies  interpreted  for  three  banks  have  a  combined  capiul  of  $300,000 
their  own  purposes.  and     deposits     amounting    to     $993,030.    Pop. 

Urban  VIL  (John  Baphst  Castacka,  kas-  (igio)  7,739- 
tan'ya) :  d.  aS  Sept.  1590.    He  was  archbishop  UrWno,   oor-be'no,    Italy,   a   town   in   the 

of  Rossano,  cardinal  and  papal  legate  to  Spain,  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urhino,  on  an  isolated  hill 

and   succeeded  Sixtus  V.   in   1590,   but  died   13  in  the  midst  of  bleak  and   desolate  mountains, 

days  after  his  election.  21  miles  west  by  south  of  Pesaro.    It  is  the  see 

Urban  VIII.  (Maffeo  Barberini,  maf-f5'6  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  university 

bar-ba-re'nel ;  b.  Florence  1568;  d.  Rome  2g  with  two  faculties  — jurisprudence,  and  mathe- 

July  1644.     Under  Gregory  XIV.  he  was  gover-  maties  and  natural  science.    Among  the  build- 

nor  of  Fano,   under   Clement  VIIL  papal  pro-  ings   deserving  of  notice   are  the  ducal   palace, 

thonotary,   and   in    1604   became   archbishop   of  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and 

Nazareth   (i"»  parlibus  inAdclium)  and  ambassa-  Ihe  cathedral.     Urbino  is  the  birthplace  of  the 

dor  to  Paris.     He  became  cardinal  presbyter  the  painter  Raphael.     His  house  is  still  shown,  and 

next  year  and  archbishop  of  Spoleto  in  i68a    He  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  1897.    From  1474 

was   elected  successor  to  Gregory  XV.  6  Aug.  'o  1626  Urbino  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy.     Pop. 

1633.    He  condemned  the  Jansenist  tenets  which  of  commune  abnut  20.000. 
then  flourished  in  France,  built  the  Collegium         Urd.    See  NoaNS. 
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Urdaneta,    oor-da-nS'ta,    Andres,    Spanish 

navigator:  b,  Villafranca,  Spain,  1498;  d.  Mexi- 
-\   3   Nov.   1568.     He  was  appointed  by   Philip 


Philippine  Islands.  He  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition from  La  Navidad,  Mexico,  31  Nov.  1564, 
and  after  ;:he  capture  pi  Cebu  and  Mindoro  he 
returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  died. 


*camp  language,"  from  the  Turkish  urdu,  mean- 
ing camp.  It  is  really  tlie  Hindi,  a  language  of 
the  Aryan  family,  with  a  multitude  of  Persian, 
Arabic  and  Turkish  words  introduced  into  it. 
These  intrusions,  however,  have  in  no  wise 
altered  or  influenced  the  language  itself,  which, 
as  regards  its  inflectional  and  phonetic  elements, 
remains  a  pure  Aryan  dialect. 

U'rea  is  the  principal  waste  product  in  the 
urine  of  mammals,  and  it  occurs  in  small 
amounts  in  that  of  birds,  especially  when  they 
are  fed  on  meat.  In  the  urine  of  man  it  is  pres- 
ent to  tlie  amount  of  2.5  to  3.2  per  cent,  and 
also  occurs  in  the  blood  in  the  proportion  of 
).02S  per  cent,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
liver,  (he  perspiration,  and  the  lymph.  Under 
the  influence  of  bacteria  it  undergoes  alkaline 
fermentation,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
formed.  Urea  is  the  final  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  proteids  in  ihe  body,  the  proteids 
of  food,  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  blood  and 
lymph.  It  is  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogen 
of  the  body  is  given  off,  and  is  believed  to  be 
formed  in  the  liver  out  of  leucin,  lyrosin,  and 
other  products,  and  to  be  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys from  the  blood  when  tliat  fluid  reaches 
them.  When  the  liver  ia  diseased  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  diminished  amount  of  urea  excreted.  It 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food,  such  as  meat,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  probably  also  by  muscular  exercise. 
In  the  conversion  of  proteids  mlo  urea  the 
change  is  not  immediate ;  there  are  formed 
intermediate  substances  —  leucin,  tyrosin,  cre- 
atin.  etc 

"In  disease,  urea  is  retained  in  the  system 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  decreased  diuresis, 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  diminished  arterial 
pressure.  Excessive  perspiration,  diarrh<xa,  and 
transudation  of  water  into  the  serious  cavities 
of  the  body,  or  into  the  connective  tissue,  by 
lessening  the  fJuids  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
also  diminish  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted. 
Urea  is  increased  in  acute  febrile  diseases  until 
the  acme  of  the  fever  is  reached.  It  then  later 
becomes  subnormal,  and  during  convalescence 
gradually  approaches  the  normal." 


tTren,  William  Simon,  lawyer  and  reform 
leader;  b.  Lancaster,  Wis.,  10  Jan.  iSjg,  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  after  which 
he  tacAt  a  business  college  course  and  studied 
law  at  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1R81,  He  practiced  law  at  Gunnison 
and  Denver  for  a  few  years,  but  was  compelled 
to  drop  his  practice  and  travel  in  search  of 
health.  Life  in  the  open  air  in  California,  and 
a  trip  to  Hawaii,  however,  brought  good  re- 


sults, and  i8gi  found  him  in  business  at  Mil- 
waukee, Ore. ;  in  i8g6  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
U'ren  and  Scheubel.  When  on  his  way  to  Ore- 
gon he  was  impressed  by  the  reading  of  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  was  soon 
found  advocating  the  idea  that  the  surest  way  to 
secure  th^  adoption  of  the  (•-=--'-  — -"  -- 


the 


mdurn  and  recall. 


efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
effective  that  he  has  been  called  the  "Father" 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  He  was 
organizer  and  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Direct 
L^islation  League  (iSQS'igoz)  ;  member  of  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives  (1896);  or- 
ganizer and  secretary  of  the  OrcKon  Direct 
Primary  Nominations  League  (1894),  and  Peo- 

Ble's  Power  League  of  Oregon  (1906  and  iQcS). 
le  is   a  member   of    the   American    Pditical 

Association  and  the  National  Municipal  L«ague. 
Ure'ter,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney, 

which  serves  to  convey  the  urine  from  the  latter 
organs  to  the  urinary  bladder.  In  man  each 
ureter  averages  from  16  to  18  inches  in  length, 

and  is  of  th'  average  diameter  of  a  goose-quill, 

it  consists  of  three  coats,  an  outer  or  (ibroiis,  a 
middle  or  muscular,  and  an  inner  or  mucous 
coaL  The  ureter  on  leaving  its  kidnuy  passes 
behind  the  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  abdomen,  at  the  back  of  the  latter  cavity. 
It  runs  downward  and  inward  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  bony  pelvis  (<5-v.),  passing  down- 
ward and  forward  to  open  into  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  The  ureters  open  into  the  bladder  each 
bj'  a  constricted  orifice,  and  each  in  its  course 
lies  upon  the  psoas  muscle.  They  derive  their 
nerves  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic, 
and  hypogastric  plexuses ;  and  their  blood-ves- 
scls  form  the  renal,  spermatic,  and  other  arterial 
trunks.     Sec  KinNivi, 

Ure'thra,  the  canal  leading  from  the  blad- 
der to  the  external  urinary  opening,  and  servmg 
for  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  In  the  male  the 
urethra  traverses  the  penis,  and  its  length  varies 
from  8  to  9  inches.  In  the  female  it  is  a  narrow 
menibranous  canal  attaining  a  length  of  about 
I'/i  inches,  with  a  normal  diameter  of  about  Ji 
inch.  It  is  thus  a  much  more  complicated  struc- 
ture in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  its 
anatomy  and  relations  have  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  surgeon  in  view  of  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  subject,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  important  operations  of  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity  (qq.v.).  The  urethra  in  man  consists 
of  three  coals;  a  mucous,  a  muscular,  and  an 
erectile  coat.  In  the  female  the  urclbra  is  capa- 
ble of  great  distention,  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  artificially  dilated  so  as  to  permit  the  re- 
moval of  calculi  from  the  bladder  without  fur- 
ther operation. 

Urga    oor'ga    or    Bogdo-Kuren,    Central 

Asia,  a  town  In  Northern  Mongolia,  on  the  Tola, 
at  an  elevation  of  4,370  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  contains  several  large  Buddhist  monasteries, 
occupied  by  about  10,000  monks,  and  is  a  sacred 
city  of  the  Buddhists,  the  seat  of  a  high  priest 
or  lama.  With  the  exception,  of  the  monasteries 
and  temples  the  town  is  dirty  and  ill-built.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  administration  of 
Northern  Mongolia,  and  there  is  a  separate 
Chinese  quarter.    It  is  also  a  considerable  trad- 
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ing  centre,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  junction  of  signify  literally  "lights*  and  "perfections" ;  in  [he 

highways   between   Kiakhta  and   Peking.    Esti-  Septuagint   they    are   translated    deloM    (mani- 

mated  pop.  30,000  to  40,000,  part  of  whom  arc  fesiation)  and  alelheia  (truth),  and  in  the  Latin 

nomadic  Vulgate    doctrina    Reaching    or   learning)    and 

Uri,  oo'ri,  Switzerland,  a   canton  in  the  veritai  (truth).    In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the 

central    part   of    the   country,   bounded   by   the  two  words  are  inseparable  save  in  I  Sam.  xxviii. 

Sdiwys,  Oarus.  Griaons.  Ticino,  Valais,  Bern,  \  where  Urim  alone,  occurs.    The  firt  mention 

and  Unterwalden,  and  extending  from  the  south-  "  Urim  and  Thunimim  is  m  Ex.  xxviii.  30;  the 

eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  almost  to  other  passages  m  which  they  occur  _are:  Lev. 

the    Italian    frontier.    Area   41S    square   miles,  yui.  8;  Num.  xxyii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiu.  8;  Ezra 

Capital,     Altdorf.    The     canton     ia     traversed  »■  ^3;  Nehem.  vii.  65.    They  appear  to  have 

leMthwise  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Reuss,  served  as  an  oracle  through  which  the  Divme 

whwh  empties  into  the  Lake  o£  Lucerne,  and  Will  might  be  ascertained.    Jonathan  Edwards 

which   is  hemmed  in  by  lofty,  glacier-covered  writes  that  the  High   Priests  breastplate  was 

mounUins  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Glarner  and  called  the  breastplate  of  judgment  because  "m 

Umer  Alps.    Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  matters  of  judgment  that  were  too  hard  for  the 

and  goats  arc  raised,  and  excellent  cheese  pro-  judges.they  were  to  come  to  the  Priest,  who  was 

duced.    The    principal    mechanical    industry    is  ^o  inquire  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummira,  in 

the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  ammunition,  the     breastplate,     for     a     determination.'     The 

The  canton  b  traversed  by  the  Gotthard  rail-  Jewish   historian  Josephus   and    some    modem 

road,  and  the  tourist  traffic  ia  important.    The  commentators  teach  that  tlie  Urim  and  Thum- 

inhabitants    are    chiefly    Germans    and    Roman  mim  are  simply  the  twelve  precious  stones  of 

Catholics.  the  breastplate.    Both  Josephus  and  the  ancient 

U'rial,  a  wild  sheep.    See  Oorial.  K^bbins  beld.tliat  ftosc  precious  stonea  indi- 

-_...,  ,  ...  , ,  .,  ,  ,  cated  the  Divme  WiU  by  a  preternatural  lumi- 
,yf^i  ,-^'  .J  CT'stallizable  acid  formerly  ^ousness.  Renan,  interpreting  Uie  existing 
called  lithie  acid,  is  a  waste  product  found  in  Hebrew  texts  with  the  aid  of  the  Septuagint,  re- 
small  amount  in. normal  human  nrine  (q.v.)  —  „j.ds  the  instrument  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
6.17  to  12.34  grains  m  24  hours  —  usually  com-  j^j^  eijj,er  as  a  sort  of  chessboard  or  as  a 
bined  with  sodium,  ammonium,  potassium,  cal-  whirligig  or  rotating  winged  globe  ('Hist  Peup. 
aum,  and  magnesium  to  form  urates;  but  when  j'^ji-  "  J  ^r\  =  -  ■■ 
the  urine  is  very  acid  it  appears  in  the  form  of  "" , 

crystals,  lozenge-  or  whetstone- shaped,  and  of  Urinary  Analysis,  that  branch  of  chemical 
a  yellowish-red  TTolor.  It  has  been  detected  in  and  microstopical  analysis  which  has  to  do  with 
the  spleen,  heart,  liver,  brain,  and  blood,  espe-  the  detection  or  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
cially  the  blood  of  gouty  persons.  It  is  abun-  constituents  of  urine.  In  practice,  it  is  mostly 
dant  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in  concerned  with  the  examination  of  the  urine  for 
guano.  Urinary  calculi  and  gravel  consist  fre-  such  constituents  as  may  have  a  known  clinical 
quently  of  uric  acid  or  the  salts  formed  from  significance.  The  average  quantity  of  urine 
it.  The  concretions  improperly  called  chalk-  passed  by  an  adult  is  probably  about  50  fluid 
stones,  which  form  in  the  joints  of  persons  ounces  (1,500  cubic  centimetres)  per  day, 
suffering  from  gout  are  composed  of  uric  acid,  though  this  may  vary  widel;r  within  the  limits 
This  acid  Is  increased  by  an  animal  diet,  in  of  health.  The  quantity  is  mcreaaed  by  drink- 
febrile  conditions  and  in  gout,  and  by  muscular  ing  large  amounts  of  Water,  and,  temporarily, 
fatigue.  It  is  decreased  by  a  diet  containing  by  the  administration  of  diuretics;  and  it  is  de- 
but little  nitrogen,  by  starvation,  certain  drugs,  creased  by  unusual  activity  of  the  skin,  as  well 
etc  Uric  acid  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  as  by  several  other  causes.  In  general,  the 
final  products  of  oxidation,  as  is  the  case  with  qtiantity  of  water  taken  into. the  system  through 
urea,  and,  according  to  recent  experiments,  as  the  mouth  must  be  equal,  in  the  long  run,  to 
one  of  the  products  of  nuclein  metabolism,  that  which  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys, 
formed  from  the  nuclein  of  leucocytes  and  tis-  Ski",  bowels,  lungs,  and  nose.  The  specific  grav- 
sue-cella.  This  oxidation  probably  takes  place  «y  of  the  urine  also  vanes  to  a  considerable 
everywhere  in  the  body,  but  most  actively  where  extent,  the  "norma!  specific  gravity,  when  the 
cells  are  most  numerous.  The  view  that  uric  quantity  passed  is  50  ounces  per  day,_bcing  about 
acid  results  from  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  i-Oao.  Any  cause  which  tends  to  increase  the 
proteids  in  the  liver  is  no  longer  held,  but  the  quantity  of  unne  secreted  will,  in  general,  de- 
acid  seems  sometimes  to  be  formed  in  the  kid-  crease  the  specific  p-avity,  and  vke  versa;  the 
neys.  When  the  spleen  is  enlarged  the  quantity  total  qtuntity  of  solid  matter  that  the  urine  con- 
eliminated  is  increased.  Scientists  no  longer  tarns  in  solution  bemg  normally  much  less  van- 
assign  to  uric  acid  the  poisonous  properties  once  able  than  the  quantity  of  the  urine  itself.  The 
believed  to  belong  to  it,  specific  gravity  has  a  marked  significance  in  it- 

it^'-i    -'.-  -1    „„-  „r  it..  -    I.  «~-i-  «t  .1,.  self  only  when  it  is  high  without  the  urine  being 

H  ^  ^Va     'u        f  ^^  archangels.of  the  ^  '     j          j^    »  ^^        ;      ^-^            ;     » 

Th?T™"±^=  J.h'i   ?^'^i"'^r  ^/""tTS  The  'J^al  way  to  obtain  a  sample  for  analysis 

The   name   means   "the    Light   of   God."     Urid  -     ,                   u,,   :,   na„pa    thrnitphnnf   th/ tA 

b  descril^d  as  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  '^,l%_  '^^  iZ  and    -^e  the%a^pleTom  the'  r^ 

^roi«  of  God,  where  he  ministers   light  and  ^^^^^  'urine    hus  obtained  is  t^hnically  called 

forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  children  of  Israel.    He  «„:„,!   urine"     It  {•:  often   inconvenient  to  tro 

is  Introduced  by   Milton   into   'Paradise   Lost.'  ,^™^t^ts  tr ™b,e.  esUiaS "    hot  wS.  wh™ 

and    also    appears    m    Longfellow  s     <Golden  special  care  must  he  taken  to  prevem  the  mixed 

'"*»*''*'■  product  from  spoiling  before  the  sample  can  be 

U'rim  and  Thmn'mfcn,  in   Hebrew  ritual,  prepared   and   transmitted    to  the   analyst;    and 

two  appurtenances  of  the  breastplate  worn  by  it  is   therefore  customary   to   take  the  sample 

the  high  priest.    The  two  words,  both  plural,  from  what  is  passed  in  the  morning,  experience 
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indicating  that  a  Bpecimen  taken  at  this  time  that  the  analyst  will  be  likely  to  meet,  includins 
will  correspond  fairly  well  with  mixed  urine,  such  extraneous  things  as  fibres  of  wool  and 
Mixed  urine  should  always  show  a  slightly  acid  cotton  and  bits  of  feather,  which  often  find  their 
reaction,  and  the  same  is  true  of  samples  taken  way  into  the  specimen  to  be  examined, 
at  any  time  during  the  day,  except  after  a  meal.  Albumin  is  not  a  normal  constituent  oi_  urine, 
when  the  reaction  may  he  neutral,  or  even  alka-  and  when  it  is  present  continuously  and  in  any 
line.  Urine  often  contains  slight  clouds  of  mu-  considerable  quantity  it  constitutes  a.  giuve  sjnniv- 
cus  or  other  substances,  which  become  visible  torn.  When  present,  it  is  in  solution,  and  hence 
after  the  specimen  has  been  allowed  to  stand  is  not  at  all  evident  to  the  eye  until  it  has  been 
for  a  short  time.  These  are  usually  of  no  clin-  coagulated  by  ttie  action  of  heat  or  some  other 
ical  importance,  merely  indicating  some  slight  agent.  In  testing  a  sample  by  heat,  a  test  tube 
irritation  along  the  urinary  passages,  or  some  is  half  filled  with  perfectly  clear  urine,  and  heat 
recent  indiscretion  in  diet.  After  urine  has  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid,  until 
been  passed  (and  more  quickly  in  hot  weather  boiling  occurs.  If  the  boiled  urine  becomes  tui^ 
than  m  cold)  the  urea  that  it  contains  soon  he-  bid  in  the  least  degree,  the  turbidity  is  due  either 
gins  to  ferment,  passing  into  the  form  of  am-  to  the  presence  of  coagulated  albumin,  or  to  the 
monium  carbonate;  and  when  the  Quantity  of  precipitation  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
ammonium  carbonate  present  is  sufficient  to  nesia  that  are  normally  present  in  all  urine. 
make  the  reaction  distinctly  alkaline,  the  urine  The  earthy  phosphates  promptly  re-dissolve 
becomes  semi-opaque  from  the  deposition  of  a  npon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or 
white  cloud  of^  phosphates,  urates,  and  other  acetic  acid;  but  if  the  turbidity  is  really  due  to 
substances.  albumin,  it  does  not  pass  away  npon  this  treat- 
In  the  examination  of  a  specimen  of  urine,  ment  The  object  of  heating  onlj^  the  top  part 
the  analyst  cannot  undertake  to  test  it  for  of  the  test  tube  holding  the  urine  is  to  facilitate 
every  constituent  that  might  conceivably  be  pres-  the  recognition  of  a  precipitate,  a  comparison  of 
ent  as  a  pathological  symptom.  He  will  be  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lest  tube,  in  a 
guided  1^  the  genera!  nature  of  the  patient's  good  light,  rendering  the  slightest  loss  of  ttans- 
illness,  and  will  seek  for  those  elements  which  parency  quite  visible.  If  no  precipitate  is  oh- 
may  be  of  special  significance.  In  the  examina-  toined,  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  should 
tion  of  presumably  healihy  candidates  for  life  be  added,  and  the  boiling  repeated.  A  number 
insurance,  it  is  customary  to  look  for  nothing  of  trials  of  this  sort  should  be  made,  the  nitric 
but  albumin  and  sugar,  unless  the  specific  grav-  acid  being  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  a 
ity,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  present.  The  con- 
quantity  of  urine  passed,  is  high  enough  to  indi-  sistent  absence  of  a  precipitate  in  all  these  tests 
cate  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  indicates  that  albumin  is  not  present.  Physicians 
Bome  other  constituent  In  general  practice,  how-  often  make  the  serious  error  of  adding  too  much 
ever,  it  is  often  necessary  to  examine,  not  only  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  at  the  start  This  is 
for  sugar  and  albumin,  but  also  for  pus,  biliary  danfjerous,  because  if  any  considerable  quantity 
coloring  matters,  blood-corpuscles,  and  "casts*  of  nitric  acid  is  added  at  the  outset,  it  not  intre- 
from  the  little  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  quently  happens  that  albumin  will  not  be  thrown 
It  is  fre<iuently  important,  too,  to  make  a  more  down  at  all,  even  when  much  albumin  is  really 
or  less  accurate  quantitative  determination  of  the  present  The  directions  given  above  should 
urea  that  is  passed,  and  sometimes  of  the  chlo-  therefore  be  followed  implicitly,  the  urine  being 
rides  also.  first  boiled  without  any  acid  at  all,  and  then 
A  'cast'  may  be  formed  in  the  kidney  in  any  again  after  successive  additions  of  a  drop  or  two 
one  of  several  ways,  the  simplest  being  by  the  have  been  made,  until  as  many  as  15  or  20  drops 
direct  exudation,  into  a  little  tubule  of  the  kid-  have  been  added. 

jicy,  of  some  coagulable  constituent  of  the  blood.         'Heller's  test*_for  albumin  depends  upon  the 

After  this  becomes  solidified,  it  may  eventually  'act  that  strong  nitric  acid  throws  down  albumin 

become  discharged    from  the  tubule  with   the  from  its  solution,  in  the  cold.    In  applying  this 

urine,  and  pass  into  the  bladder  in  the  form  of  test  a  convenient  quantity  of  strong,  pure,  color- 

a  microscopic  plug  of  approximately  cylindrical  less  nitric  acid  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 

shape.    To  detect  the  presence  of  casts  and  of  small  test  tube,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  perfectly 

blood-corpuscles  and  otner  undissolved  constitu-  clear  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  down  upon   it 

ents,  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  gently,  the  test  tube  being  inclined  so  that  the 

in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  whose  sides  slope  down  urine  may  float   upon  the  surface  of  the  acid, 

to  an  acute  point  at  the  bottom.    After  a  couple  and  not  mix  with   it.     If  albumin  is  present  a 

of  hours,  or  when  it  is  judged  that  the  solid  sharp  white  zone  appears  at  the  surface  of  sepa- 

constituents  that  may  he  present  have  settled  ration  of  the  acid  and  the  urine,  the  thickness 

to  the  bottom  or  risen  to  the  top,  or  taken  such  of  this  zone  varying  with  the  quantity  of  albumin 

other  positions  as  may  correspond  to  their  spe-  present    When  normal  urine  is  treated  in  this 

cific  gravities,  a  few  drops  are  drawn  off  by  manner,  a^  brown  ring  is  formed  at  the  surface 

means  of  a  pipette  from  the  surface,  and  from  of  separation.    In  cases  of  fever,  or  when  there 

the  very  apex  of  the  glass  at  the  bottom,  and  is  an  excessive  amount  of  coloring  matter  of  any 

also  from  such  other  levels  as  may  appear  to  kind  present,  the  albumin  in  Heller's  test  may 

contain  floating  matters;   and   every  sample  so  be  tinted,  so  as  to  appear  brownish,  reddish,  vio-. 

taken  away  is  separately  and  carefully  examined  let,   or   greenish.     Urates,   when  present  in   ex- 

under  the  microscope.    The   correct  identifica-  cess,  also  give  a  zone  marked  by  a  precipitate; 

tion  of  the  different  objects  that  such  an  exam-  but  the  precipitated  urates  differ  from  albumin 

ination  reveals  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  in  being  soluble  when  the  urine  is  cautiously 

o(    practical    experience    with    the    microscope,  warmed  without  being  allowed  to  mingle  with 

Much  assistance  may  be  derived,  however,  from  the  acid  to  any  great  extent. 
Beale's  'One  Hundred  Urinary  Deposits,'  which         In  testing  urine  for  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Xives  engravings  of  all  the  ordinary   deposits  the  test  is  ordinarily  made  to  depend  upon  the 
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fact  that  diabetic  sugar  will  throw  down  a  yel-  read  the  number  of  cub:;  centimetres  of  gas 
lowish  or  reddish  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper  directly  from  the  apparatus.  Multiplying  tnis 
from  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  sulphate  number  by  0.00282,  we  obtain  the  number  of 
and  sodium  (or  potassium)  tartrate.  The  test  grams  of  urea  that  the  given  cubic  centimetre 
solations  that  are  ordinarily  employed  for  this  of  urine  contained;  and  upon  multiplying  this 
purpose  are  known,  respectively,  as  'Febling's  product  again  by  the  total  number  of  cubic  cenli- 
solution*  and  "Pavy's  solution*  (qq.v.).  In  metres  passed  by  the  patient,  we  obtain  the 
making  a  test,  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  total  number  of  grams  of  urea  passed.  Th« 
test  solution  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  diluted  total  amount  of  urea  passed  by  a  healthy  adult 
with  about  four  times  its  own  bulk  of  water,  may  range  from  20  to  40  grams  per  24  hours. 
and  then  boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  If  a  precip-  In  health,  practically  all  of  the  anc  acid  in 
itate  is  thrown  down  by  this  treatment,  the  lest  the  urine  occurs  in  combination  with  potassium, 
solution  has  spoiled,  and  should  be  replaced  by  ammonivim,  todium,  calcium,  and  nugnesinm,  in 
a  freshly  prepared  one.  If  no  precipitate  is  the  form  of  salts  known  as  "urates."  Uric  acid 
thrown  down  oy  boiling  the  test  solution  alone,  itself  is  highly  insoluble,  14,000  parts  of  cold 
the  suspected  urine  should  be  immediately  added,  water  dissolving  only  one  part  of  the  acid.  To 
drop  by  drc^.  If  any  considerable  quantity  of  estimate  the  quantity  that  is  present.  200  cubic 
SUg^r  IS  present,  a  precipitate  will  be  obtained  centimetres  of  urine  arc  acidulated  by  the  addi- 
almost  immediately.  In  the  absence  of  a  pre-  tion  of  20  cubic  centimetres  of  nitric  acid,  and 
cipitale,  however,  the  urine  should  be  added,  a  set  aside  in  a  cellar  01  other  cool  place  for  34 
few  drops  at  a  time,  with  occasional  heating,  hours.  The  nitric  acid  gradually  replaces  the 
until  the  quantity  added  is  about  equal  to  that  uric  acid  in  its  combinations,  and  the  freed  uric 
of  the  original,  diluted  test  fluid.  It  no  precip-  acid,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  is  deposited  upon 
ttate  is  obtained,  sugar,  clinically  speaking,  is  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  beaker  in  the  form 
absent.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  forma-  of  yellowish-red  crystals.  These  may  be  coi- 
tion of  an  actual  precipitate  must  be  observed  Jected,  washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  then 
in  this  test;  the  mere  decolorization  of  the  blue  dried  and  weighed;  the  weight  so  obtained  giv- 
test  solution  being  no  criterion  of  the  presence  ing  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  present  in  200  cubic 
of  sugar.  Other  methods  are  known  for  the  centimetres  of  the  urine.  In  health,  the  quan- 
detection  and  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine,  but  tity  of  uric  acid  passed  by  the  kidneys  in  24 
the  copper  test,  as  described  above,  is  the  one  hours  may  range  from  04  to  0.8  gram.  The 
upon  which  physicians  rely  almost  exclusively.  heavy  "brick-dust"  deposit  that  is  often  observed 
The  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  passes  away  in  urine  that  has  stood  for  a  time,  and  which  U 
mainly  through  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  urea,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  advertisenienU  of 
CON.Hfc .  and  of  compounds  of  uric  acid  proprieUry  "kidney  cures,"  for  the  purpose  of 
(CJl.NiO.)  with  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  terrifying  the  uninformed  public  into  buying 
earths.  The  approximate  estimation  of  urea  and  these  "cures,"  consists  mainly  of  urates,  which 
uric  acid  is  therefore  often  of  considerable  im-  are  soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
portance.  The  determination  of  urea  by  the  relatively  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
well-known  "hypobromite  process"  is  based  upon  of  a  sleeping-room,  and  hence  are  apt  to  be 
the  fact  that  sodium  hypobromite,  NaBrO,  dc-  thrown  down.  This  sediment  is  found  most 
composes  urea  quickly  and  completely  in  accord-  commonly  in  urine  that  is  somewhat  more  acid 
ance  with  the  equation  CON.H.  +  3NaBrO  ~  than  usual.  It  also  occurs  in  connection  with 
3NaBr -I- CO.  +  2H,0 -F  2N.  The  sodium  bro-  defeciive  assimilation  of  the  food,  and  is  not  to 
mide  (NaBr)  that  is  formed; remains  in  solu-  be  regarded  as  of  importance,  unless  it  is  mark- 
tion.  and  the  carbon  dioxid  (CO,). that  is  liber-  ^jly  abundant  or  persistent;  and  even  in  these 
ated  IB  absorbed  by  the  test  solution,  which  is  cases  it  points  to  an  imperfect  digestion,  rather 
made  to  contain  a  large  excess  of  sodium  than  to  trouble  with  the  kidney. 
hydrate.  The  only  visible  product  of  th«  Consult  Tyson,  'Practical  Examination  of 
decomposition  is  the  nitrogen  gas,  which  Urine*  4  n  Rictcbm  Pn  n 
is  collected  and  measured,  and  which  serves  ^..,  .  ,  -,  -  .^  ";  i"  5-  2'  ■  "  ) 
in    indicate     the     quantity     of     urea     decom-         EdUorwl  Staff,  'Eiuyclopedw  Anteru:ana? 

jsed.  The  hydrobromite  solution  is  made  Urinary  Bladder.  See  Bladder. 
Jrom  water,  caustic  soda,  and  bromine.  Various  Urinary  Calculus.  See  C.^LCuLus. 
SSSio^'gra"r^'of  caustTc'^l'r^r^^^^  Urinary  Organa.  the  organs  concerned  in 
SeU*es^f^waT,andfddLr/5?ub^'"^^^^  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine;  namely, 
metres  of  bromine  to  the  solution  so  formed,  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  the  unne;  the  ureters 
In  practice,  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  a  spe-  «'!!=''  <:o"^<:y  '^  to  the  bladder;  the  bladder  or 
Cial  form  of  apparatus,  which  has  a  verti^  follow  organ  m  which  it  is  stored;  and  the 
graduated  tube  to  collect  and  measure  the  nitres  ^^jf'T'.^^  ^^""^  '*  ''  T^f  °-tl  °^*f  ^^ 
ien.  The  apparatus  is  first  filled  with  the  test  Al  of  ih""  organs  are  lined  w^th  a  ""tenuous 
tolutlon.  and  one  cubic  centimetre  of  urine  is  ?^ucoiis  membrane.  See  Bl.^ddfr,  KroNEVS. 
then  introduced  into  it  by  means  of  a  pipette,  UaETEs;  Ukethra;  Urine. 
The  decomposition  of  the  urea  begins  at  once,  Unne,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
a  copious  stream  of  nitrogen  bubbles  passing  stored  in  the  bladder  and  discharged  by  the 
up  into  the  vertical  collecting  tube.  In  20  min-  urethra.  It  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  eiect- 
uies  or  less  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the  inp  from  the  system  substances  which  it  re- 
number of  cubic  centimetres  of  free  nitrogen  lamed  would  impair  health  and  destroy  life 
is  read  from  the  graduated  collection  tube.  For  (retention  and  suppression  of  urine).  Healthy 
great  refinement,  the  volume  of  this  gas  must  urine  consists  of  water,  urea,  uric  acid,  hip- 
be  corrected  to  standard  conditions  of  tempera-  piiric  acid,  creatinin.  phosphates,  chlorides,  and 
turc  and  pressure ;  but  for  ordinary  clinical  pur-  sulphates,  mucus  and  other  ingredients.  The 
poses  this  is  not  necsssary,  and  it  is  sufficient  tt>  abnormal  matters  found  in  the  urineip  various. 
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conditions  include  acetone,  albnmin,  albumose,  a  moderate  temperature,  sometimes  increases  in 
bile,  blood,  cystin,  glucose,  hemoglobin,  fat,  pus,  acidity.  The  cause  is  not  definitely  settled. 
spermatozoa,  epithelial  cells,  casts,  etc.  (See  Neutral  and  even  acid  urines  standing  for  some 
Urinakv  Analysis.)  Nonnal  urine  is  a  trans-  time,  especially  in  hot  weather,  becomes  alka- 
parent  aqueous  lluid,  of  an  amber  color,  acid  line,  have  an  ammoniacal  odor,  and  are  turbid, 
reaction,  a  peculiar  odor,  and  with  a  specific  and  sometimes  an  iridescent  pellicle  forms  on 
gravity  of  about  1020  when  passed  in  the  aver-  the  surface.  The  turbidity  and  sedimentary  de- 
age  quantity  of  so  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  But  posits  are  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
each  one  of  these  characteristics  is  liable  to  crystalline  triple  phosphate  of  ammonium  and 
some  variations  within  tlie  limits  of  health,  as  rnagnesium,  tlie  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime, 
well  as  in  disease.  ^^  urate  of  ammonium,  and  to  bacteria. 

As  to  transparency,  it  is  quite  constant,  but  The  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor  of  nor- 
cannot  be  considered  an  essential  of  normal  ""al  urine  becomes  a  "strong  odor"  in  highly 
urine,  aud  on  the  other  hand,  because  a  given  concentrated  urines,  a  ^putrescent"  one  when 
specimen  of  urine  is  transparent  it  is  not  nee-  '""'^^^  and  Other  organic  matters  are  deeom- 
essarily  normal.  Urine  transparent  when  passed  P?^^<^  an  "ammoniacal"  one  when  tlie  ammo- 
frequcntly  shows  a  faint  cloudiness  in  some  "'""  carbonate  has  formed  from  the  urea,  or 
portion  when  standing,  due  to  mucus,  the  a  sweetish  one  from  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
liimy  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ineii"ne.  .  .  .,  ,  -  ... 
urinary  organs.  This  cloudiness  is  most  pro-  ,.  9-"'^"^  ^"•'5''"'^."  "gesfed  also  give  dis- 
nounced  in  the  urine  of  females.  Mucus  can  {""'".^  "^"p  to  urine,  as  turpentine  producing 
be  filtered  out,  leaving  the  urine  clear.  Normal  "^^  9^°''  °}  "'"^^f'  "nd  the  odors  of  cubebs, 
slightly  acid  urine  may  be  somewhat  turbid  '^^ff^^  ""'^  ."nd^l- wood  oil- 
when  passed  from  the  presence  of  the  earthy  ,„ J^'A^.^P^'^^  «'^'"\^'  ^""^^  normally  about 
phosph^es  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  which  l^^J?^  ^  ounces  of  urme  per  24  hours,  when 
after  a  time  subside  in  the  vessel,  becoming  a  ,■■=  ^^  °  JL"'^/„'i'''l;,//;,t?  """Ij*^^/'  f^^"?' 
sediment.  This  sediment  will  disappear  on  the  ,  °,^,  ^r  a^nl  yTbe"  w'ithTthet;^  t' 
addition,  of  a  few  drops  of  any  add  as  nitric.  j^^,jj^  q^  „^^„  j|,  ^^-^^  ^^ 
but  IS  increased  by  heat  applied.  Sometimes  j^^,^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^1,  j,  ^^^  ^^^ 
normal  unne  on  standmg  for  a  short  time  in  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^„„^j  ^j,^  jj;^  ; 
cold  room,  deposits  a  white  or  pink  light  sed-  ^j,^  ^^  „^  higher.  The  normal  range  may 
iment,  the  mixed  urates  of  sodium,  potassium,  ^^  ^-^  ^^  j,^  f^„^  ,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^,J3_ 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  This  is  believed  to  be  ye,  observation  should  be  made  on  the  entire 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  quality  of  urine  passed  in  24  hours.  The  spe- 
iirine.  Normal  unne  may  also  he  somewhat  ^[^^  gravity  in  diabetes  melliius  sometimes 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates,  reaches  loSO.  and  according  to  Tyson  if  in  a 
Pathologically,  urme  may  he  more  or  less  copious  urine  the  specific  gravity  is  over  loaS 
opaque  from  abnormal  degrees  of  the  above  there  is  a  suspicion  of  diabetes,  and  even  if  it  is 
conditions,  or  from  the  presence  of  pus,  bac-  iqiq  ^,1  lower  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  from  this 
teria,  or  fat,  as  in  chylous  urine,  so  called.  As  circumstance  alone  the  absence  of  sugar,  Spe- 
the  result  of  disease  the  normal  aqueous  urme  cific  gravity  is  also  increased  in  the  first  Stage 
may  become  viscid  or  glutinous  from  the  pres-  of  acute  fevers,  and  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
ence  of  mucus,  or  mucus  and  pus.  etc.  As  to  ]t  is  lowered  in  hysterical  complaints  and  in 
the  color  of  normal  urine,  it  is  subject  to  con-  all  forms  of  nepliritis  except  the  acute, 
siderable  variation  in  health.  As  color  is  due  The  quantity  of  urine  is  increased  in  diabetes 
to  coloring  matters  in  solution,  it  is  deeper  or  mellitus  and  insipidus,  in  hysterical  and  con- 
paler  according  to  the  proportion  of  water  vulsive  conditions,  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
present.  For  example,  after  much  beer  or  all  conditions  which  cause  increased  blood  pres- 
water  drinking  the  discharge  of  urine  is  large  sure,  by  the  peripheral  action  of  cold,  etc  It  is 
and  the  color  very  pale.  When  the  skin  is  act-  diminished  in  most  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
ive,  excreting  much  water  in  perspiration,  the  and  in  the  early  history  of  acute  fevers  and  in- 
amount  of  urine  is  diminished  and  the  color  flammatory  conditions.  Morbid  conditions  of 
darker  than  usual ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  skin  the  urine  include  glycosuria  or  glucosuria,  oxal- 
is  less  active,  the  urine  is  increased  in  amount  uris,  albuminuria,  and  phosphaturia. 
and  is  of  lighter  color.  As  the  result  of  dis-  Urinom'eter,  an  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ease,  there  may  be  almost, an  entire  absence  of  ;  (he  specific  gravity  of  urine  (q.v.).  It  is 
color,  as  in  the  copious  urines  of  diabetes^  hys-  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer. 
teria,_and  convulsions.  Or  it  may  be  high  col-  g^j  variations  in  the  density  of  urme  as  de- 
pred  111  fevers  and  febrile  slates,  due  to  a  dim-  ^^^ted  by  it  are  of  great  importance  in  the  treat- 
inution  m  the  amount  of  water  and  the  addition  ^.^t  ^f  ^-^^^^^^ 

of  abnormal  coloring  matters  such  as  blood,  or  ^,  ,         -,,                ,_,            ■«    .         ■ 

blood-coloring  matters  or  bile   pigments,    Cer-  Ur  my.  Clarence  (Thomas).  American  poet 

■■                             ■        ^''    .      ■         .  =11.1   ""isician:    b.   San  Francisco,   Cal.,   10  July 


mill  vegetable  matters,   such  as  santonin,  also  o  o     u     -                    ■  .       j    ^  ■       ' 

color  the  urine  lo^.     He  is  an  organist  and  choirmaster,  ana 

day  shows  usually  a  varying  amount  of  acidity;  """•  Cmer*ry.     bee  Ubnburiai- 

but  urine  examined  three  or  four  hours  after  a  Umbnrial,  either  the  deposition  of  human 

meal    may   be    neutral    or   even    alkaline.    The  ashes  in  a  cinerary  urn  after  eretnation,  or  the 

cause   of   this    change    is   still    doubtful.     Urioe  enclosing   of   a   dead   body   in   two   large    urns 

allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  especially      "  placed  mouth  to  nouth  and  sealed;  both  melh- 
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ods  were  employed  in  Grecian  antiquity.  The  ful  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  country 
Grecian  Jnthos,  or  wine  jar,  had  a  wide  mouth,  while  strengthening  bis  power,  meanwhile  ao- 
and  in  size  and  shape  was  like  the  large  oi!-jara  quiring  great  wealth.  In  1851  he  turned  against 
of  southern  Europe.  It  was  used  as  an  um  to  Rosas,  allied  his  forces  with  Brazil  and  Monte- 
contain  human  ashes;  and  two  such  jars  aome-  video,  and  marched  into  Uruguay.  He  forced 
times  served  as  a  rude  colfia  Such  coffins  are  the  capitulation  of  Oribe  8  Oct.  1851,  then  in- 
found  in  ancient  burying  places  in  the  Troad.  vaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  3  Feb.  1852  defeated 
See  Cremation.  Rosas  at  Monie-Caseros.  Urquiza  was  proclaimed 
Urocbor'da.    See  Tunicata. 


Urodela,  or  Oradientia,  a  division  of  am-  Buenos  Ayres)  he  was  in  1853  elected  presiden. 
phibians  (see  Amphibia)  comprising  those  in  for  a  terra  of  six  years.  In  i8sg  he  forced 
which  the  tail  persists  in  adult  life.  The  skin  Buenos  Ayres  to  join  the  confederation,  and  after 
is  naked  and  soft,  and  an  exoskeleton  is  rarely  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of  office  took  command 
present.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  most  of  of  {he  army  and  endeavored  to  quell  the  revolt 
them  have  the  four  limbs  well  developed,  but  in  which  had  arisen  in  that  country.  He  was  de- 
some  the  posterior  limbs  are  wanting.  The  feated  by  Mitre  at  Pavon,  17  Sept.  1861,  the  re- 
order is  conveniently  divided  into:  suit  being  the  abandonment  of  the  federalist  con- 

(i)  Perennibranchiola,  which  retain  the  gills  stitution  for  the  one  since  in  force.     He  retired 

throughout  life:  including  the  American  Nee-  to  Entre  Rios,  where  he  acted  as  governor,  exer- 

turns,  the   blind  PTOIeus  o!  the   underground  cising  semi- dictate  rial  powers,  though  nominally 

caves  of  Varniola  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  eel-like  under  the  authority  of  the  central  government. 

Siren  oi  North  America.  In  1870  a  formidable  revolt  arose,  headed  by  his 

(2)  Derolremala,  in  which  the  gills  are  lost  aon-in-law.  Gen.  Lopez  Jordan,  and  Urquiza  WU 
in  the  adult,  but  there  is  usually  a  persistent  attacked  in  his  palace  and  killed. 

gill-cleft:     including     the     newt-like     Crypto-  Uraa  Major,  er'sa  ma'jor,  or  Great  Bear, 

^anchus    and    the    eel-hke    Amphtuma    from  ^  northern  constellation  whose  seven  brightest 

North     America,     and     the     giant    salamander,  stars  are  well  known  as  Charles'  Wain,  as  the 

Megalobatraehus,  of  Chma  and  Japan.  Vlovi,    the     Dipper,    and     sometimes    as     the 

(3)  Myctodtra.  the  salamanders  and  newts.  Butcher's  Cleaver.  Two  of  these  seven  stars 
m  which  the  gills  are  lost  and  the  gill-clefts  are  called  the  pointers,  because  they  and  the  pole- 
closed  m  the  adult:  including  the  common  newts  star  lie  nearly  in  a  right  line,  and  these  stars 
or  efts  {Molge),  the  spotted  and  black  sala-  direct  an  observer  to  the  pole-star.  Ursa  Minor, 
manders  (Salamandra)  of  the  European  Con-  or  Little  Bear,  a  smaller  constellation  of  the  same 
tinent,  and  the  American  Amblyttoma,  tht  sex-  configuration  as  Ursa  Major,  lies  near  the  north 
ually  mature  larva  of  which  is  the  well-known  poJe^ 

**"''"*■                                                              .  Ur'sidai.  the  family  of  the  bears  (q.v.). 

Urqnhart,  irn'art,  David,  Scottish  political  ,^  ,  ,..,.,_„  ,  .  . 
economist:  b.  Brackbanwell,  Scotland,  1805;  d.  ^  .y""?^'  (er-sinus)  College,  located  at 
Naples,  Italy,  16  May  1877.  He  was  educated  Collegeville,  Pa.  It  was  incorporated  in  1869, 
at  Oxford,  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  and  was  first  opened  to  students  m  1870;  Free- 
later  traveled  extensively  in  the  East.  He  was  'and  Seminary,  whose  property  was  purchased 
secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Constanti-  for  the  college,  was  incorporated  into  the  college 
nople  in  1835-6,  but  resigned  that  position  because  f^  .'",  preparatory  department ;  in  1871  a  tbeo- 
of  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Pahner-  1"^"^^  department  was  organized.  The  college 
ston,  which  he  considered  as  subservient  to  the  '?.  "on-sectanan  in  its  control,  the  board  of 
ambitions  of  Russia.  He  was  member  of  parlia-  <>^«'°"  H"?  self-perpetuating;  it_ is,  bowcyeiv 
ment  for  Stafford  in  1847-52  and  maintained  a  affiliatedwith  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
vigorous  opposition  to  Palmerston,  his  parlia-  ?*ates,  and  the  thedf^al  professors  are  min- 
mentary  attacks  supplementing  his  writings  for  '^"^  °\  '"3*  church.  The  organization  of  the 
the  press,  and  succeeding  in  instilling  into  the  S^^^/e  mcludes  the  Co^ege  Department,  the 
public  mind  a  distrust  of  Russia's  eastern  policy.  Academy,  the  School  of  Theol^  and  the  Sum- 
His  works  include:  'England,  France,  Russia  !""  Session  The  School  of  Theolofflr  has  been 
and  Tnrkey>  C183S);  'The  Spirit  of  tfie  East'  ■e^=*^l_'"  Philadelphia  since  1898.  Ihe  College 
<3  vols.,  1838)  ;  'Progress  of  Russia  in  the  West,  DeparBnent  offers  sue  groups  of  studies,  leadiM 
North  and  South*  (1853);  'Recent  Events  in  » the  degree  of  A.B.;  the  groups  are  the  classicaT, 
the  East'  (1854)  etc  '  Latm-mathematical,  the  mathematical- 
'  [rfiysical,  the   chemical-biological,   the   historical- 

Urqniza,  oor-kS'thii,  Justo  Job6  dc,  Argen-  political,  and  the  modem  language.    The  degree 

tine  soldier  and  politician :  b.  near  Concepcion  del  of  A.M.  is  conferred  for  graduate  work.    In  the 

Uruguay    (now   in   Entre   Rios,   Argentina),   19  School  of  Theology  the  regular  course  occupies 

March   1800;  d.   there   11   April   1870.     He  was  three  years;   the  curriculum,  in  addition  to  the 

of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood  and  duri:^  ordinary  theological  curriculum,  includes  a  lec- 

the  war  in  La  Plata  in  1835-42  gradually  rose  in  ture  course  in  Sunday-school  worl^  a.  complete 

influence  until  he  became  a  general  of  division  course  in  the  English  Bible,  a  special  course  in 

under  Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,     In  1844  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a  course 

he  commanded  the  army  seat  against  Uruguay,  in  sociology;  graduate  courses  are  offered  lead- 

and  in  184s,  at  the  battle  of  India  Muerte,  he  de-  ing  to  the  degree  of  B.D.    The  Summer  Session 

feated  Rihera.    He  was  elected  governor  of  Entre  offers  courses  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade, 

Rios   in   1846,  as  leader  of  the  federalist  party,  work   in   the   latter   counting   toward   a   degree. 

His  administration  of  affairs  was  directed  rather  Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  except 

to  his  own  glory  and  gain  than  to  any  benefit  for  the  theological.    The  students  in  all  departments 

the  people,  but  he  contrived  to  mainuin  a  peace-  in    iqio  numbered   246,  of  whom  76   were  in 
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the  College  Department  snd  36  in  the  Summer  schools  aggregate  about  1,500  [lupiU — thus  bear* 

SdiooL  '"?   out   the   molto  of   the    institute:    "Mart* 

Urma,    oor-soo'a,    or    Oreua.    Pedro    de,  ScUntiaque* 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Ursua,  Navarre,  about  1510;         UrsuUne  Sisters.    See  Ohders,  Rzugious. 
d.  Machiparo,  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  I  Jan.  1561.  Urtiu'ccB,  or  Nettleworta.    Sec  Nettu. 

He  accompanied  a  Spanish  expedition  to    New         Urtca'ria,  an  inflammatory  eruptive  affec- 

Granada,  was  governor  of  that  counrry  m  iJ^5-«,  ti„„  ^f  ti,,^^     ^[.^  ^u.j  ^ives  and  nettle-rash, 

and  later  led  two  expeditions   from   Bogota    m  ^    ,  ^  referring  to  the  resemblance  0/ 

search  of  El   Dorado.     He  commanded  a  force  ^        j^     ,       f   urticaria  to  those   caused  by  the 


UthB,,,  of  Pan™.  ,n  ,555-7  "nd  ndnc.d  ti.em  .if         „j   appearing  whil.  at  Ural,  and  .f»,- 

lo  .»h,=n.on.     In  1559  h.  was  given  command  j  inging  »  red,  the  altered  hne  belni 

by  the  .icjjoy  of  Pern  of  an  exped.t.on  to  con-  -^f  »,„„j  j^  con,e,nence  of  nibbing 

J°';  *;  "H"^""'  »'  *'  Omagna,    near  the  „,'„rti4^  ,„  „ii,h  ^,  ;„,"„,„  udiing  „a„? 

headoftheAma.on,    The  purpose  of  the  viceroy  „     ,„j,."I'f„,„„„     „„ic„i,    f„i|ow.   iipoi, 

sL7eK°p:rrc*stifv.r\r;s  eh 

s=ss;ai;;5"i^Kon,;5'»'S's  lTS"EHSisi?~SS 

of  the  Moyobanba  and  the  Ueny.li.  but  at  Mach'  »"  "«  <<■  ■'■  .  ""  ""P'""  "PP""  Vi''"/: 

&srf  SpTie'^serraE^S;  i9i!,?^Hi=Hs 

digestive  condition,  and  cold-cream,  glycerine, 
Ursula,  er-sula.  Saint,  virgin  martyr,  ac-  dilute  acids,  bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  are  use- 
cording  to  the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a  prince  ful  locally.  Salt-water  baths  are  recommended 
in  Britain.  She  was  put  to  death  at  Cologne  by  for  relief  of  the  itching.  J'or  internal  remedies 
a  horde  of  Huns,  some  say  in  384,  others  in  453,  salicylates  and  alkalies  are  administered,  and  by 
together  with  11,000  virgins  who  accompanied  this  means  the  severity  o£  an  attack  may  often 
her.  According  to  another  reading  tlie  number  be  abated  and  its  duration  much  lessened. 
Of  her  companions  was  only  eleven.    The  Roman  Unipiay,   oo-roo-gwi'    (REPtfauCA   Omen- 


martyrology  mentions  the  saint  and   her  virgin 


),  smallest  of  the  independent 


companions  without  stating  their  number.   Some  ^^^„^es  or^uIb'-Amed^   i    ^unded^^S^^ 

bones,  said  to  be  those  of  herself  and  her  com-  j^     ^  northeast  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  by 

pamons,  are  "ill  shown  to  visiWr^.     fhc  day  ^j,^  ^,1^,,^  Ocean,  on  the  southeast  and  sou»^ 

dedicated  to  her  honor  is  the  21st  of  October.  ^      j,^  ^  ,      [^  q-           ^^  ^^                  ^j  j^ 

r^n.'  1/''^%^^^'-^ '<?.".!f'l,1  VV.h"'^","!,^  R'°  de  la  PlaU,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Argen- 

&^    •  ^^^S-Gp^Id,  'Popular  Myths  of    he  ;       Republic    Its  territory  extends   from  lat 

Middle    Ages'      Stein.    'Die    heilige    Ursula'  „a  c   -„,]„,„  1-.   le"  >=:    nnH  th^  Inratlon  of 

I'iflTn-i      Ca.  TTracr ..-,7^  jo    3.  ucaTiy  xo  lai.  35    a.,  ana  me  locaiion  oi 

(1879).    See  Uksulines.  J^   principal   city    (or,  more _  precisely,  of   the 


Unoline  (er'su-lln)  Convent  and  Academy  cathedral  at  Montevideo)  is  given  as  lat.  34°  54' 
of  Saint  Louis  (Mo.).  Founded  in  1848  by  33'  S.,  and  Ion.  58°  32'  3a"  W.  Total  area 
four  sisters    from    Oedenburg,  Austria,  incor^    of  the  republic,  72.172  square  miles. 


porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  Political  Divisions. —  The  departments  (with 
in  1884.  It  b  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  the  the  population  of  each  on  31  Dec.  19OT,  as 
order  in  the  United  States.  They  opened  the  shown  by  the  official  Boletin  Estadistico  Men- 
school  3  Nov.  184^  in  a  small  house  on  Fifth  sual  for  March  1902)  are  as  follows:  Artigas, 
Street.  In  1849  they  were  reinforced  by  six  sis-  w Wi :  C^nelones,  86,735 1  Cerro  Largo,  37,236 ; 
ters  from  Landshut,  Bavaria,  and  aJso  received  Colonia,  51,563 ;  Durazno,  38,111 ;  Flores,  16,180; 
considerable  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Ba-  Florida,  45,248;  Maldonado,  37,035;  Minas, 
vzrian  king,  Louis  I.  Early  in  1850  the  city  37.153;  Montevideo,  273,665;  Paysandu.  44,411; 
block  bounded  by  nth  and  i2th  Streets  and  Rus-  Rio  Negro,  23,127;  Rivera,  25,349:  Rocha, 
sel!  and  Ann  Avenues,  was  purchased  for  them  30428;  Salto,  45.754;  San  Jose,  42.181 ;  Soriano, 
by  Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  extensive  building  38,851;  Tacuarembo,  38,789;  Treinta  y  Tres 
—  Convent,  Academy,  Day  School  —  mark  this  25,800.  See  also  sub-title  "Population." 
their  present  location,  whence  band  after  band  Topografky  and  Physical  Geography. —  The 
has  since  gone  forth  to  found  houses  in  other  most  elevated  point  in  the  republic  is  somewhat 
localities.  In  1855  a  colony  of  12  set  out  for  less  than  ^000  feet  above  sea-level :  the  so- 
New  York  and  established  a  house  of  the  order  called  mountains  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
at  East  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  In  1859,  in  answer  rather  as  hills,  which  sometimes  form  chains-— 
to  an  appeal  from  Bishop  Juncker,  seven  sisters  snch  as  the  Cuehilla  Grande,  which  extends 
left  the  mother  house  to  open  a  school  at  Alton,  across  the  country,  the  Santa  Ana  range,  be- 
lli. In  1877  another  band  went  forth  to  plant  tween  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  the  Cuehilla  de 
the  standard  of  education  in  the  beautiful  valley  Beleo,  and  Cuchiila  de  Haedo, —  but  elsewhere 
of  Arcadia,  Mo.  Here  they  established  an  give  to  the  region,  especially  the  northern  dis- 
academy  that  bids  fair  to  equal  the  one  in  Saint  tricts,  an  irregular  rolling  or  undulating  sur- 
Louis  in  course  of  time.  The  Saint  Louis  com-  face.  Forests  or  groves  eover  the  hills  in  the 
munity  now  numbers  160  members,  and  besides  north  and  generally  extend  along  the  banks  of 
the  flourishing  academy  and  day-school  connected  the  numerous  small  streams  (arroyoi)  and  the 
with  the  mother  house,  the  community  supplies  larger  water  courses.  The  soil  in  the  south- 
jb    parochial     schools    with    teachers.      These  west  is  of  uncommon  fertility,  being  composed. 
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URUGUAY 

it  is  said,  of  detritus  of  great  depth  and  rich  as  follows:  1906-7,  tJ2,S93.ooo  pounds;  1907-^ 
alluvial  deposits;  the  southeast  and  sonth  have  105,820,800  pounds;  1908-9,  114,639,200  pounds, 
grassy  alopes  and  good  pasture  lands,  the  hills  The  number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay  during  the 
here  forniioj;  a  bold  line  along  the  shore  of  the  same  period  were :  i9t»-7,  21,000,000;  1907-8,  24,- 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  but  not  extending  to  the  At-  000,000:  1908-9,  26,000,000. 
lantk  coast.  For  the  dearth  of  good  natural 
harbors,  see  La  Plata,  Rio  de,  and  for  a  brief  ^ 
notice  of  the  chief  port,  MoNTEViDEa  The  small  ^^^.^^  seven  m 
islands  near  the  southern  coast  will  be  men-  tract  faclory  ai  i». 
tioned  in  a  later  paragraph.  Important  nvera,  po^iuiences  early  ii 
beside  thereat  southern  estuary,  are:  the  Uru-  ^^  ^^-  ,^^. 
guay,  which  nses  m  the  Brazilian  state  of  siauchtcred 
Santa  Catharina,  and  has  a  course  of  about  e  ■  ■  .  ,  „ 
ipoo  miles;  and  the  Rio  Negro,  which  also  The  cereals  under  cultivation  in  the  Re- 
rises  in  Brazil,  and  empties  into  the  Uruguay  poblic  during  the  year  1907-8  represented  areas 
after  flowing  toward  the  southwest  for  about  as  follows:  Wheat,  6l7;ooQ  acres;  flax,  64,000; 
3SO  miles.  The  latter  passes  through  the  centre  oals.  8,000;  barley,  5,000:  and  alpiste  or  canary 
of  the  republic;  the  former  marks  the  boundary  seed,  700.  The  wheat  production  for  the  year 
with  Argentina;  both  are  navigable  for  vessels  was  202,208  tons,  and  flax  1^372  tons.  I  he 
of  light  draught  (Rio  Negro  55  miles,  Uruguay  production  of  corn  «;as  3,oii,7»  bushels,  grown 
300  miles),  and  even  large  steamships  navigate  on  410,068  acres.  Wine  production  amounted  to 
the  Uruguay  up  to  Paysandii.  There  are  scv-  4,904jai  galkme.  Shipments  of  fruits,  reaching 
eral  shallow  lakes,  or  lagUHas,  near  the  coast.  thousands  of  ton?,  were  made  to  Buenos  Aires 

Mineral  Retourcet.— It  is  impossible  at  the  and    Braiihon    ports.      Vegelables,    meda-iiial 

present  time   to  offer  a  complete  statement  on  plants,    and   tobacco    were    grown    in   inoderale 

this    head.      The   production    of    gold    in    190a  quantities.     More  than  35,000  pounds  of' ostrich 

was  2,419  fine  ounces,  valued  at  |so,ooa     The  feathers  were  exported  from  Uruguay  dunng  the 

hills  and  highlands  are  believed  to  be   rich   in  calend.r   year    1909.    as    compared    with    33,000 

minerals,    and    among    the   meuls    which    have  pounds  in  1908.      .,,,,„  .  „     . 

been  found  arc  mentioned   (beside  gold)  silver,  .      Uruguay  is  a  nval  of  Italy,  Fiance  and  Spain 

copper,  iron,  tin.  and  cinnabar.     In  the  depart-  '^  the  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil.     1  he 

moi^I  of  Minas,  diamonds  and  topazes  have  been  ye'd  m  1908  was  264,552  pounds  of  olives;  for 

discovered;    amethysts    and    agates    have    been  'poft   ^'^^P,,  pounds;    and   the.  crop   for    1910 

exported  to  Europe.     Deposits  of  coal  are  said  showed  a  still  greater  increase,  since  many  more 

to   exist,   but  the  quality   retUains   to  be  ascer-  trees  reached  the  beari.^  age. 

tained.    It  is  stated  that  the  'silver  ores  yield'  ^    T^iere  are  flour  mills,  boot  and  shoe  factories. 

87  per  cent  of  metal ;  copper  ores,  56  per  cent,  fwraiture  factories  and  cement  and  coke  works 

and  magnetic  ores  7a  per  cent"  ^"•^  ^  '"■"^''  ""*'  '"*   works  in   the   suburhs  of 

f(ora  oMrf  fnt.no.— Hard  aiid  durable  wood»  Bella    V^ta    having    a   daily    output    of   6o/)oo 

a:e:  the  iiandubay  (which,  instead  of  decaying  ''"<:''«■    There  arc  woolen  factories,  a  ^ass  fac- 

when   buried  in  the  earth,  becomes  petrified),  tory  soap  factories,  and  carnage  factories.    At 

urunday,  lapacho,  coroniUa.  espinello,  quebracho,  ^  Sierra  there  is  a  sugar  factory.    See  also  Ex- 

arazfi,  algarroba,  and  lignum  vitx.    Among  the  «>"s  and  iMPoars  of  Latin-Amewca. 
softer  woods  are  the  willow  and  acacia.    Palms         Raihimys.—  See  So^th  America. 
abound,    and    the    poplar,    pine,    cypress    oak,         Shipping,    Roads,    Telegraph,    etc. —  Vessels 

eucalyptus,  cedar,  magnolia,  and  mulberry  have  owned  in  Uruguay  which  are  engaged  in  freight 

been    successfully  acclimated.     Verba   mate    is  and  passenger  service  number  about  90.     The 

indigenous,  and  430  species  of  medicinal  plants  activity  of  the  chief  port,  harbor  improvements, 

have  been  classined.     As  for  animal  life,  the  etc.,    are    mentioned   under   Montevideo.     The 

most  interesting  item  is  that  relating  to  the  total  length  of  the  national  and  departmental 

seals,  large  numbers  of  which  live  and  breed  roads  is  given  as  5,340  miles;  of  telegraph  lines, 

on  the  islands  near  the  coast,  especially  Lobos  4,604   miles ;   of   telephone  wires,    10.250  miles ; 

and  the  Castillos  group.     More  than  three  fifths  of  street  railways,   103  miles.     The  total  postal 

of  the  seals  at  these  rookeries  are  believed  to  movement  in  1902  was  nearly  73,000.000  pieces, 

be  of  the    fur-bearing  variety,  and  the  islands  English,    German,    and    French    capital,    which 

are  'strictly  preserved,"  it  is  said,  *no  one  being  controls   the   large   iiiiporfing   houses,   has   also 

allowed  to  land  upon  them  except  the  sealers —  nearly  complete  control  of  railways,  telephones, 

experienced   men  —  during  the   killing  month';  and  tramways. 

nevertheless  21,245  skins  and  49.070  litres  of  oil  IVeightt,  Measures,  and  Money. —  The  libra 

were   'produced"   on   Lobos  a.id  the   Castillos  =1.0143  pounds;  a>roi'0^25.3S  pounds;  euadra 

group    during    the    year    1901.      The    mainland  =2    acres     (nearly)  ;    suerte  =  2jQ0    cuodras; 

fauna  includes  the  deer,  otter,  wild  hog,  car-  ^nfga=3.888  bu.ihels;  double  fanega^^y.jyG 
pincbo,  fox,  ounce,  wildcat,  ant-cater,  etc,  bushels.  The  metric  system  has  been  officially 
There  are  over  500  species  of  avifauna,  includ-  adopted.  Gold  is  the  monetary  standard :  the 
ing  the  crane,  stork,  swan,  and  wild  turkey.  unit  is  the  peso,  which  has  the  value  of  $1,034 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — Uruguay  is  now    in    United    States    currency.      Practically,    the 
essentially  a  pastoral  country,  07  per  cent  of  its    medium   of  exchange  consists   of   foreign   gold 
area  being  devoted  to  that  industry  and  94  per    coins  and  the  Silver  peso  and  its  divisions, 
cent   of  its   exports   being   the   products   of   its  Government. —  The  legislative  branch  is  com- 

herds  and  flocks.  The  pnncipal  wools  produced  posed  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  Uruguay  are  the  Merino,  Lincolns,  and  the  former  having  one  member  for  each  depart- 
Downs,  and  their  crossbreeds  called  Mestizos,  ment  (that  i.^  19  members),  atid  the  latter  one 
The  wool  clips  for  the  past  three  seasons  were    for  eadi  3«!0  voters.     The  term  of  a  senator 
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is  six  Tears,  and  that  of  a.  deputy  is  three.  In  Paraguay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bermejo.  In  1527 
most  respects  the  powers  of  this  Coagress  or  Cabot  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  in 
General  Assembly  are  similar  to  those  of  the  the  country  east  of  the  Uruguay  River.  The 
Congress  of  the  XJiiited  States,  but  they  extend  opposition  of  the  natives  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
much  farther  in  certain  directions,  namely,  to  ments  was  fierce  and,  during  a  century,  success- 
the  granting  of  pardons  and  amnesties  in  ex-  ful:  in  1603  a  veteran  Spanish  force  was  routed 
traordinary  cases  and '  electing  the  president  of  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  Charruas.  In  t6i4  the 
the  republic  (see  below).  The  judicial  power  oldest  of  the  towns  which  now  exist  in  Uruguay 
J9  exercised  in  several  courts  01  first  instance  was  founded  on  Rio  Negro.  The  so-called 
(distributed  as  civil,  crinnnal,  for  cases  affect-  "Banda  Oriental'  (that  is  to  say,  the  region 
ing  the  treasury,  for  commercial  cases,  police,  east  of  the  Uruguay  River)  was  the  subject  of 
and  departmental  )t  courts  of  appeal,  and  the  contention  between  Portugal  and  Spain.  In 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  executive  power  1680  the  Portuguese  coionists  of  Brazil  founded 
is  vested  io  a  president,  who  is  chosen  for  a  Sacramento  (now  Colonia),  thus  confronting 
term  of  four  years  by  a  majority  of  the  meia-  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  A)Tes.  In  1723  the 
bers  of  the  legislalure  in  joint  session  of  its  two  Portuguese  fortified  the  Bay  of  Montevideo, 
chambers.  The  president  is  ineligible  for  re-  but  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  follow- 
election  during  two  successive  terms;  he  is  ing  year,  and  families  from  Buenos  Ayres 
aided  by  a  cabinet  of  five,  who  are  chiefs  of  established-  themselves  at  Montevideo  in  1726- 
the  ministries  of  government,  Fomeuto  (Promo-  In  i?35-7  Colonia  was  besieged  by  the  Span- 
lion  of  the  Public  Welfare),  Finance,  Foreign  iards.  In  1761  it  capitulated,  but  was  restored 
Affairs,  and  War  and  Navy.  As  in  die  United  to  Portugal  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  This 
States,  the  vice-president  is  ex  oMcio  president  did  not  put  an  end  to  Spanish  colonization 
of  the  Senate,  Congress  meets  annually,  etc.  there;  on  the  contraiy,  immigration  from  the 
Each  department  has  an  administrative  council  north  o£  Spain  and  from  Spanish  settlements 
whose  members  are  chosen  fey  popular  vole,  across  the  river  continued  tiiroughout  tiie  l8th 
and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  national  ex-  century.  For  the  capture  and  abandonment  of 
ecutive.  Montevideo  by  English  forces,  see  La  Plata, 
Fitmtices. — 'The  customs  revenue  for  the  Rto  de,  and  Momtevjdeo.  On  26  April  and  38 
year  i  July  IpQz  to  30  June  1903  was  $9,938,935.  May  1811  Jose  Artigas,  leader  of  the  revolu- 
The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  amounted  tionary  party  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  routed  the 
to  21^)75.330.74  pesos  (the  peso  being  the  old  Spanish  forces;  a  confederation  of  the  settle- 
Spanish  silwer  dollar).  The  budget  is  the  same  ments  east  of  the  great  river  was  formed,  with 
as  that  for  1908-9.  The  estimated  revenues  for  Artigaa  as  'Protector,*  But  the  Portuguese 
1909-10  were  23.366,830  pesos.  The  deitt  of  the  captured  Montevideo  and  Maldonado,  and  in 
republic,  according  to  the  *OAeiHa  df  Crfdilo  iSsa  the  region  in  dispute  was  organized  as 
Publico,''  was  135.805,784  pesos  on  31  December  the  Cisplatine  Province  of  Brazil.  Artigas  took 
1909.  refuge  in  Paraguay,  where  he  died.  Other 
Army  and  Nat'y. — On  a  peace  footing  the  refugees,  however,  who  had  gone  to  Buenos 
army  formerly  contained  about  3,200  private  Ayres,  returned  to  start  a  rebellion  in  the  Cis- 
soldiers  and  232  officers;  the  national  guard  phtine  Province,  and  on  23  Aug.  1825  issued  a 
little  more  than  30,ooo.  But  these  numbers  declaration  of  independence.  On  24  September 
were  greatly  increased  in  1903-4.  owing  to  the  and  12  October  in  the  same  year  the  Brazilians 
revolutionary  movement  (see  below:  Hulorv).  were  defeated.  Then  the  ArgenHne  government 
The  navy  consists  of  three  gunboats  and  a  few  intervened.  On  9  Februarr  and  30  July  1826 
auxiliary  vessels  _,..,.  ,  .  ^  ^.  Admiral  Brown,  commanding  the  Argentine 
Populatw«.—Thc  distribution  of  inhabitants  gqaadron,  failed  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Bra- 
111  the  several  departments  is  shown  above.  .  j,i,jj,„  ^^f.  (,„,  ;„  February  1827  suceeded  m 
The  total  population  m  ipio  ivas  i.iiz.ooo.  or.  d„troying  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Brazilian 
15.4  per  square  m,,e,abo.n  half  the  square -m.le  ^  j^,  ^^^  ■  '  jj^  Uruguay  River,  and  on 
population  of  the  Umted  States,  and  is  enjoying  ^^^  ^,^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j,«  Marquis  of  Bar- 
a  steaay  growm.  baceno,  commanding  Brazilian  forces,  was  de- 
Education  and  Reiigion.-~  In  addition  to  the  f^ted  at  Ituzaingo.  On  27  Aug.  1828  the 
establishments  for  higher  education  at  Monte-  Treaty  of  Montevideo  was  signed,  and  the 
video  (q-v.),  there  are  in  tlie  republic  about  Rep&blica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  was  created, 
600  elementary  free  schools,  with  about  5S>«»  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  renouncing  thdr 
pupils  and  m6o  teachers;  333  private  schools,  daims  to  the  country  thenceforth  to  be  known 
with  about  880  teachers;  also  many  rdigioua  as  the  Eastern  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  or 
seminaries.  _The  religion  established  by  the  simply  Uruguay.  On  18  July  1830  the  consti- 
constitution  is  the  Apostolte  Roman  Catholic,  tution  was  adopted,  and  a  new  declaration  of 
but  all  other  forms  arc  tolerated,  and  the  independence  issued  — this  time  guaranteed  by 
financial  aid  given  by  the  government  to  the  both  of  the  strong  neighboring  states.  But,  un- 
church is  small.  fortunately,  from  that  day  to  this  the  political 
History. —  On  8  Oct  1515  Juan  Diai  de  parties  — the  •Colorados,*  or  Reds,  and  *Blan- 
Solis  sailed  from  Spain;  he  explored  the  cos,"  or  Whites — have  kept  alive  the  traditions 
estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  was  slain,  of  home-bred  strife.  Thus,  in  1842,  a  political 
with  some  of  his  companions,  by  natives  of  the  chief  secured  Argentine  support,  and  laid  siege 
Charrua  tribe.  On  a  Feb.  1520  Magellan  sailed  to  Montevideo ;  in  1862  ex- President  Flores, 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  explored  "Colorado*  leader,  made  use  of  Brazilian  troops 
the  Parani  and  Uruguay  rivers  in  his  search  to  take  Paysandu.  On  25  Feb.  1865  Flores  with 
for  a  waterway  across  Terra  Firma.  On  i  April  his  Brazilian  allies  took  forcible  possession  of 
11526  Sebastian  Cabot  set  out  from  Seville;  he  the  capital  and  of  the  government;  quite  nat- 
•scended  the  Parana  to  the  great  falls  and  the  urally,  therefore,  Uruguay  was  drawn  into  thv 
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coalition  formed  to  resKt  Ae  didator  of  Para-         13'nm,a  kind  «f  lafgc'W'<Mrtth  ran  wild 

guay,  pnuiciKo  Lopec  (ae«  PmuKRiay  and  Du>  in  Gaul'  at  the'ticiod  of  the  Roman  inva^sion,  as 

TATOBSBvs  IN   Latin-Ahekica),    On  17  Aug.  described  by  Caesar,    See  Ox;  Wans  Cattix. 
1865  Flores  defeated  a  diTision  of  ParaguayauB         tto„„.   !„  1  c      /-«^>_>,  t  ._, 

at  Yatay;  three  years  later  he  was  assassinated         "»«"•  '"  '^w.    See  CoKupH  Law. 


during    a    'Blanco*    Mbellion   at   Montevideo;  UMiabarB,    oo-iim-bi'r6,    German    East 

and  ex-Preaident  Berro,  *who.  though  not  one  Africa'^  a  motmtainous  distriCl  in  the  northeast- 

of  the  assa&sins,  was  arrested  m  the  street  with  cm  part  of  the  colonr,  borderiiig  on  the  coast 

arms  in  his  hands,"  was  executed,  with  o}her  to  the  northwest  of  ZanribaT.  '  It  is  extremely 

rioters.     The  revolution  of  1870-3  ended  m,  a  fertile,  and  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 

"Colorado"    triumph.      Of    the    long    aeries    ot  the  colony. 

disturbances  which  have  followed,  marking  the  tt.v«™-    ,«  VT.tL^b.      c„'-r^..~.,> 
efforts  of  'Blancos'  to  regain  power,  onlj  the  U.beg^  or  .Usbecbu    See  Tdamgs. 
last  need  fce  mentioned  at  present  —  the  serious          Ua«,  in  English  law,  the  benefit  or  profit 
revolution  which  broke  ont  in  Mareh  igo^,  knd  of  laods  and  tenqwents  ttwf^atC  in  tKe  posses- 
continued  in  1904,  despite  the  increased  military  sion  of  a  person  -who  simply  hqlds  them  for  an- 
foTce  of  the  government.                                 '  other  persoit  the  real  beneficiMy,    He  to  whose 

Consult:    Burmeister,    'Rdse   durch   die    La  itse  or  benc^t  the  triBt  ia  intended,  enjoys  the 

Pla^-Staaten' ;    'Codigos  y  Leyes  Usnales  de  profit^,  and  is  called  irfjtiu  ^u^  iwc.    All  modem 

la  Republica  Oriental  del  Urognay*    (a  vols.,  conveyances  ate  directly,  or  indirectly  founded  on 

Montevideo    1894)  ;    'Handbook   of   Uruguay,'  tiie  doctrioe  of  ut«s  aod  ItiuH,  which  has  been 

and  other  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  deemed  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  property 

Republics.  Mareion  WrLcox,  '""  «*  England, 

Authority  on  Latin-America.  U««  wfl  TXmm«,  one  of  the  doctrines  in 

,  „      .  ...  that    view    of    omanic    evoluti*    promulgated 

UrtigiMy,  a  riTer  of  South  America,  nsmg  by  Lamarctt  (q.v.)  which  holds  that  variations 

on  the  coast  range  of  southern  Brazil,  flowmg  ;„  gimctnre  are  bMught  about  by  the  use,  in 

first   west  on  the  boundary  between  the  states  the  one   case,  or  by  the  disuse,   in  another,  of 

of  Santa  Calharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  then  organ*    Conceding  that  physical  changes  due  to 

southwest  between  the  latter  state  and  Argen-  gu^h  a  cause  may  be  brought  aboot  in  the  indl- 

thia,  and  finally  south  between  Argentina  and  vidnol,  th*    important    question   remains— arc 

the  republic  of  Uruguay,  emptying  into  the  head  they  inheritable?    Hence,  a  correlated  part  of 

of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata.    Its  mam  head  stream  (be  theory  must  be  disposed  of  under  the  name 

m  Brazil  is  called  the  Pelotas.    It  is  over  i.ooo  lUse-inheritance."     Followers  of  Lamarck  are 

miles   loag,  and   an  miportant  avonne  of  com-  li^iievers  m  the  eificacy  of  ase  and  disuse  and 

merce,  passing  the  towns  of  Salto,  Paysandu,  use-mherhance  as  factors  in  evolution.    Consult 

and  Concepcion.     It  is  navigable  for  the  large  the  writings  of  Lamarck,  Packard,  Cope,  Hyatt, 

steamers  to  Paysandu,  and  for  smaller  vessels  Weiamann,    etc.    See    EvoLunoK ;    Heremty; 

to  (he  rapids  above  Salto,  above  which  it  can  LamArcusii, 
again  be  navigated  for  se?eial  hnndrcd  miles.  tj^dom,  oo'zedfim,   Prussia,   one   of  the 

UnimchL  oo-room'ch8,  Central  Asia,  a  city  two  islanda  which  separate  the  Stettiner  Haff 

of  Chinese  Sungaria,  in  the  province  Sin-kiang.  from  the  Baltic    Sea,   six    miles  southeast  of 

on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyan-Shan  Moun-  Riigen.    It  is  of  irregular  shape,  54  miles  long, 

tains.    It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  aad  J^  to  ig  nriles  wide.     Agriculture,  cattle- 

the  former  being  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- ,  raising  and  fishinj[  are  the  chief    occupations. 

tain  which  attains  a  height  of  14,000  feet  above  The    chief   town   19    Swinemunde.     Pop.    about 

sea-level.     It  was  formerly  of  great  commercial  3f>flCO. 

importance  in  the  trade  between  Russia,  Turke-  U"sert«'Kn,   or   Uaerten    (known   to   the 

Stan,  and  India.     Urumchi  is  of  strategic    im-  Greeks   as    Sesortosis),   the   name   of  several 

portance   and    is   now     the    admmistrative    and  Egyptian   kings  of  the  ancient  roya!   house    of 

military  capital  of  the  province  of    Shi-kiang.  Thebes.    They  belonged  to  the  izth  dynasty,  and 

Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  reigned  between  2130  and  1930  b.c.  Usertesen  I. 

Urumia,   oo-roo-me'ii,  Urumiali.  or  Urn-  '^^JV'^^'^V^''  earliest  and  loftiest  of 

miyah,  Persia,  (f)  A  town  in  the  west  of  the  t»ie  rt>elrtks,  which  measured  al>out  a  hundred 

province  of  Azerbijan,  situated  on  an  extensive  "^^  H2".^'*1'1.^k      '"'j'         ci^sal  statue  in 

plain  about  10  miles  west  of  Lake  Urumia  and  t^"  ^^^^  tt '^  ^^n  i    •'"""Tf*?  .P^*"  J"""- 

65  miles  southwest  of  Tabriz.    It  claims  to  be  ^sertwen  IL  and  HI.  completed  the  aubjuga- 

the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  Ticinity  *"^  *»*  Lower  rJobia. 

are  several  mounds,  supjpoaed  to  have  been  made         Ushan^  iish'ant  (French,  Ouessant,  wes- 

use  of   in   the   ceremonies   of   the   ancient   fire-  s5ti),  France,  aii  island  IS  miles  off  the  west 

worshippers.      The    surrounding    district    is     of  coast  of  the  department  of  Finistfere,  to  which 

great    fertility,   covered   with   groves,   orchards,  it  belongs;  area,  six  square  r  "         "   '      '        - 

vineyards,   gardens,   rice-grounds,   and    villages,  entirely  composed  of  granite 

Pop.  about  30,00a     (2)  The  lake,  situated  4,300  rocky  coast,   which   is   access.^..   ^...,    „.    .„. 

feet  above  sea-level,  is  about  80  miles  long  from  points.     Fishing  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  a._ 

north   to  south,  by  20  miles  broad  and  has  no  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,    St. 

apparent  outlet     It  is  very  shallow  throughout.  Michel   is   the   chief   village.     Ushant,   with   the 

Ntunerous  islands  are  scattered  over  its  surface.-  surroitndiRg  islets,  forma  a  commune  having  a 

Its  waters  are  so  salt  that  neither  fish  nor  mol-  pop.  of  2,377.     Near  the  island  in  1759  Sir  Ed- 

lusca  can  live  in  it.     Salt  of  a  good  commercial  ward  Hawkic  defeated  Admiral  Conflans  and  iti 

quality  is  obtamed  from  shore  deposits,  the  result  1776   Admiral    Keppel  and   Count  D'Orvilliers 

of  natural  evaporation.  fought  an  indecisive  battlp. 
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Uab'er.'HCMldAb,  American  bookMHei-:  b.  somewhat  in  habit  die  TiUuniHa.  Vanea  »  aim 

England  about  161;  ;  d.  Bostan,  MaHs.,  14  March  known  as  necUace-mou,  or  hanging  moss. 
Ift*.     Thomas     (*Hi»to(y    of    Printine'    1810)  Uspallata    (oos-pal-y5'ta)    Pow,    Chile,    a 

calls  him  "the  first  tookseller  in  English  America  pass  over  the  Andes  between  Chile  and  Argen- 

of  whom  I  can  find  any  acconnt."     He  was  in  (jna,  go  mjles  east  of  Valparaiso,  and  at  the 

Cambridge  as  early  as  1639,  but  in  1646  set  up  southern  base  o!  Mount  Aconcagua.    Its  highest 

business  in  Boston.     As  agent  of  the  Socicte  point  is  about  12,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 

for  the  Pn^gatwn  of  the  Gospel,  he  purchased  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad  passes  over  it 

ire  types  and  paper  for  the  printmg  of  Ehot's  tt=»,v. „->=  1,5    Tt,i„   ~ 11  !.t,„j  !- 

•Indian  Bible>7see  Euot,  John),  and  directed  ,.    ^^b  00s  te-ka.  Ttaly,  a  small  island  to 

all  the  transactions    in    connectiw    therewith.  th^.Tyrrhenian  Sea,  40  mifea  north  of  Palermo. 

This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  the  colonies  ^'^ly.    It  is  three  m^es  long  and  two  mile. 

Usher  was  a  founder  of  the  Old  South  Church  l'°^^'  ^^.  ''"  '  tomfied  harbor  with  a  hght- 
Of  Boston  (1669).  „  „.,  ^  .,..,■ 

Uri.«,  or  Uisher,  Jamaa.  Irish  prelate.  £  "l^^ST^LTed '^ut^'^S^  fL.^'""'* 
Archbishop  of  Armagh:  b,  Dublin  i^i;  d.  fungous  Plaats  called  smuts,  bee  tUMci. 
Reigate,  Snrrq',  rts*.  He  took  orders  in  1601,  Usufnict,  the  most  important  of  personal 
and  in  1607  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  se'v.tudes,  servitude  being  the  term  for  the  right 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of  St.  ">  "*«  **  J"'°P<"?'  °^  ^^'^"i  whether  real  or 
Patrick's  cathedra! ;  in  16=0,  bishop  of  Meath ;  Pe'Wjial.  It  may  be  established  in  any  property 
in  1&.3,  Irish  privy^ounciUor,  anif  primate  of  *N^  »  .«P»ble  of  being  used  »  fer  "  »  "l™- 
Ireland  in  1624  as  archbishop  of  Armagli,  His  ?**'"''«  '7'*'  the,  substance  of  Ac  thing  not  bemf 
nations  of  church  government  Jermng  toward  destroyed  or  injured.  This  right  may  either  be 
Prcsbyterianisra,  his  enemies  look  adfantaffo  of  «"Cised  directly,  or  may  h=  '"sed  or  sold, 
thb  to  attempt  to  destroy  his  credit  with  Jame*  ^=  °"'  possessing  it  is  termed  the  usufructuary. 
I.:  but  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  esteem  of  that'  ^^'  usufructuary  is  bound  not  to  impair  the 
king.  He  attended  Strafford  in  prison  and  at  Property,  and  must  furnish  security  for  the  res- 
.  his  execution.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  toration  of  iL  A  ,g«<WH*«./r»irt  is  recogniied  in 
stanch  adherent  of  Charles  L,  and  witnessed  the  *'"  "?^  °i  certain  perishable  things,  or  'con- 
execution  of  the  king.  After  th^  event  he  ex-  sumplibles?  In  such  case  the  «l"'valent  in  kind 
perienced  civility  and  flattering  promises  from  .'T'.a"*""'/'  .*""  '".  '^'■''  '-  ^t  "  ^'-^V^ 
Cromwell,  who  finally  ordered  that  he  should  be  '^""^  **""f  tlestroyed  or  impaired  ^  ust  There 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Archbishop  Usher  t,"  "°'^'»  ,*>"  **\^  ="''J«='-  ^^  ^°1'  ('*»>  ^^ 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  Hanausek  (1879). 


_ _ e  correspondence  with  the  xi           _i_        /                       -           ■    \    ni 

learned  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  a  Usumacinta    (00- boo -ma -sin  ti)    Rmr, 

man  of  great  erudition.    He  wrote  a  number  of  Central  America,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three 

works,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  ^Annals  head  streams,  the  Chixoy,  Pasion,  and  Lacantum, 

of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,*  which  forms  rising  in  Guatemala,  for  some  distance  in  its 

the   basis   of   the   biblical   chronology    in    King  middle   course   constitutes   the   frontier  line  be- 

James'    version   of  the   Bible;    'Brttannioinim  tween  Guatemala  and  Mexico.    It  flows  north- 

Ecclesiarum     Antiquiutes.'       Consult;     Aikin,  westward   through   the  states  of   Chiapas  and 

'Lives  of  Selden  and  Usher'    {i8ia>.  Tabasco,   Mexico,   and   joins   the   Tabasco   near 

_..,.,         .              I      ■'.             .-  ifs  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles.    A 

Uaher,  John.  Americati  colonial  executive:  navigable  branch   also  flows  eastward   into   the 

b    Boston    Mass.,   27   April   1648;   d    Medford  Laguna    Terminos,   opening   into    the   Gulf    of 

Mass.,  I  SepL  1726.    He  was  son  of  Heicktah  Campeachy 

(q.v).    As  a  bookseller  he  was  the  first  in  the  ■,,    tc    ii.     ^  a  n    ■     .      i. 

colonies  to  obtain  a  copyright  for  printing,  the  ,  ."T''     ■      .^^  .^".V    ,  "^f"^      "    *°  ^ 

work   being   a   revised   edition   of   the   laws   of  defined,   as   in   the   strictly   le^l   sense    as   the 

Massachusetts.    He  wa^  colonel  of  militia,  treas-  "'=8^'  P^^^^  required  by  a  laid"  for  the  loan 

urer  of  Massachusetts,  and  agent  in  London  for  °i^°^rf  or  other  property,  it  will  be  found  that 

the  Massachusetts  colony  for  the  purchase  from  *'"*    "."5'^^    fKainst    society    is    almost   «?   old 

Sir  Ferdinand  of  Gorges  or  the  title  for  the  dis-  ^/  *°*^'/ty  itself.    Even  m  the  earliest  of  Bibhcal 

tTict  of  Maine   (16??).     In  1692-7  he  was  lieu-  ^^y^,'  ^°^  example,  usury  was  practised  so  f^n- 

tenant-governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  again  -^""y  that  the  Lord  uttered  his  warning  agamst 

from  1702  till  his  death.  the  ciistom:    "Thou  shall  not  lend  upon  usury 

T.  /               ,1 ,      ni      -            <••_     <i      Ti  t"  thy  brother,  usury  of  money,  usury  of  vtct- 

Uskup,  oos  kfip,  SkopiB,  or  Skojjlie,  Euro-  ug],^  ^sury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usury; 

pcsn   Turkey,   the   capita     of   a    sanjak   in   the  tnt  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 

vilayet  of  Kosovo,  situated  on  fhe  nver  Vardar,  ujury,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee» 

120  miles  northwest  of  Saloniki.  on  the  railroad  (Oeu,,  ^^^   jg_  ^f     And  yet,  while  in  this 

from  Saloniki  to   Belgrade    and  the  branch  line  sentence,   every  kind  of  interest   is  blended  to- 

to  Mitrovitia.     It  has  a  handsome  mosque,  a  gather  and  the  natural  principles  of  economics 

castle,   a   Byzantine    aquediicf,   and    a    recently  ^„    merged    inseparably    with    the    moral    and 

esWbhshed    irade-school     The    chijf  manufac-  religious  law,  the  fact  remains  that  until  com- 

lures  are,  leather,   metal  ware  and  cloth,  and  paratively  recent  times  the  word  'usury*  had 

the   own  IS  an  important  trade  centre  for  grain,  ^^„    definirions  and  was  used  to  embrace  sev- 

woo!  and  fruit.    Pop.  20.000.  („,  essentially  different  social  phenomena.     In 

Us'nea,  a  genus  of  fruticose  lichens,  at-  the  Old  English  application  it  denoted  any  sort 

tachcd  only  in  one  place,,  with  a  shrub-like  ap-  of  interest  upon  money  loaned  rather  than  in  the 

pearance.     They  are  often  pendulous,  as  is  the  more  modern  signification  which  has  made  it 

flid   man's   beard    (C/.   barbata)   which  hangs  in  applicable  only  to  the  unlawful  contract  exacting 

long  tassels  and  festoons  from  the  bark  of  trees  that  the  loan  of  money  be  repaid  with  exorbitant 

or  their  branches,  is  gray-hued,   and   resembles  interest    for    its    use.     In    fact,   if   one   were   to 
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trace  the  history  of  the  word  back  through  the  poet  Hesiod.    The  borrower  is  in  this  unhappy 

centaries  that  have  passed  since  the  Mosaic  days  state  rather  a  distressed  man  soliciting  aid,  than 

it  would  be  found  that  it  had  as  often  been  a  solvent  man  capable  of  making  and  fulfilling  a 

applied  to  the  strictly  moral  and  legal  methods  contract;  and  if  he  cannot  find  a  friend  to  make 

of  procuring  just  interest  for  capital  invested  a  free  gift  to  him  in  the  former  character  he 

as  to  those  concerning  which  a  moral  it  not  a  would  not,  under  the  latter  character,  obtain  a 

legal  taint  might  be  attached.  loan  from  a  stranger,  except  by  the  promise  of 

History.— The    earliest    interpreters    of   flie  exorbitant  interest  and  by  the  fullest  eventiial 

laws  of  Moses  certainly  condemned  the  illegal  power  over  his  person  which  he  is  in  a  position 

practice  of  usury,  and  yet  they  did  not  forbid  to  grant." 

the  taking  of  interest  in  pajTnent  for  the  loan  In  its  inception  the  economic  theoiy  of  the 

of   money,    but   expressly   stipulated   that   such  loaning  of  money  did  not  contemplate  the  possi- 

interest    should    be    charged    to    strangers.    It  bility  that  anyone  might  desire  to  raise  a  loan 

must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  reading  of  for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  to  secure  capital 

the  law  was  largely  the  result  of  the  social  con-  '  wilh  which  to  carry  one's  business  interests  to 

ditions  which  existed  in  Israel  at  this  time.    In  a  more  successful  outcome.    In  these  early  ages 

the  first  place  the  Israelites  were  neither  a  rich  the  commercial  sense  had  not  been  widely  de- 

nor  a  commercial  ^ople,  and  the  laws  and  regu-  veloped   an-J   stirh  business   interests   as  those 

lations  under  which  they  lived  were  apparently  represented  by  the  modem  banker  and  broker 

not  framed  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  were  unknown,  a  condition  that  was  not  nnfavor- 

to  become  so.    Their  object,  therefore,  was  to  able  to  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  usury 

maintain  their  entity  as  a  nation  and  to  preserve  whenever  and  wherever  there  were  laws  per- 

the  family  inheritances  which  enabled  them  to  mitting  it.    These  ancient  laws  relating  to  loans 

continue  happily  their  ftugal  mode  of  life.    If  read  strangely  to  the  modern  student  and  can 

the  Israelites  borrowed,  therefore,  it  was  not  scarcely  be  comprehended  if  they  are  not  con* 

with  a  view  to  profit  or  to  enable  them  to  im-  sidered  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of  the 

prove  their  condition,  but  simply  from  poverty  times.    If  the  Mosaic   laws  are  taken   as   an 

and  to  secure  to  them  some  absolute  necessity  example,  the  reader  must  place  himself  in  s 

of  life.    To  exact  from  such  persons  more  than  position  to  appreciate  the  Biblical  point  of  view 

was  len^  therefore,  would  have  been  both  sinful  before  he  can  hope  to  approximate  fairly  their 

and  unjust    The  result  is  denoted  by  the  fact  justice  to  both  borrower  and  lender.     It  must 

that   among   the   ancient   Israelites   loans   were  be  remembered  that  the  land  (that  is,  the  world) 

made  merely  in  cases  in  which  there  were  poor  belonging  originally  to   its   creator,   had   been 

persons  who  required  assistance  to  tide  them  given  by  God  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 

over  present  difficulties,  and  never  for  the  pur-  and  liberality  to  the  poor  had  been  one  of  the 

pose  of  enabling  an  avaricious  man  to  increase  conditions  under  which  this  gift  had  been  made. 

his  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the  sufferings  of  his  Naturally,  therefore,  the  needy  Israelite  fell  that 

poorer  neighbor.    This  restriction,  however,  did  obtaining  loans  was  a  right  which  belonged  to 

not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  who  was  him,  while  the  more  wealthy  people  of  Israel, 

in  need  of  financial  help,  and  the  extortion  of  feeling  that  all  their  property  was  a  loan  direct 

usury  was  one  of  the  several  means  resorted  to  from  the  hand  of  God,  did  not,  m  the  beginning 

by  the  Israelites  to  ruin  the  Canaanites  and  the  at  least,  object  to  giving  a  small  portion  of  their 

other  stranger-people  who  remained  in  the  land,  plenty  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.     Under 

As  time  passed  the  public  attitude  toward  such  conditions  it  may  clearly  be  seen  that  the 

usury  underwent  a  decided  change,^  and  society,  execution  of  this  law  of  lending  was  supported 

which  had  branded  all  lending  as  immoral  and  by  all  the  force  that  the  recommendation  of  the 

all  interest  as  'usuiy,"  because  the  lending  had  constitution  itself  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it, 

so  generally  resulted  in  cruelty  and  hardship  to  and  it  was  not  until  the  selfishness  of  man  com- 

the  borrower,  finally  began  to  feel  that  all  lend-  menced  to  exert  a  baneful  influence  that  definite 

ing  was  moral  and  honest,  and  it  was  under  laws  were  promulgated,  laws  that  made  the  duty 

these  conditions  that  the  term  'usury"  was  first  of  lending  the  express  command  of  God.    While 

applied  to  every  method  of  receiving  interest  the  justice  of  such  legislative  enactments  may  be 

upon  capital  invested,  an  attitude  that  remained  questioned,   especially   when    viewed    from    the 

unchanged  for  many  centuries.                             _  position  of  present-day  society,   their  benignity 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  when  the  principle 
features  in  the  study  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  divine  origin  of  property  is  accepted  as 
of  society  is  that  which  enables  one  to  follow  the  basis  of  ownership,  and  as  this  was  the 
the  various  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  polity  upon  which  the  entire  Mosaic  common- 
methods  of  money  lending.  It  has  already  been  wealth  was  constructed,  the  laws  adopted  for 
shown  that  the  ancient  Israelites  borrowed  only  the  government  of  the  borrower  and  the  lender 
from  necessity  and  not  from  the  possibility  of  assume  a  more  just  and  reasonable  position  in 
furthering  any  commercial  interests,  and  this  the  estimation  of  modem  thought  In  substance 
condition,  according  to  Grote,  not  only  prevailed  these  laws  provided  that  the  destitute  Israelite 
in  Greece,  but  applied  to  nearly  all  parts  of  might  borrow  what  he  required  tor  his  necessi- 
Europe  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  In  the  ties  without  interest,  either  in  money  or  produce; 
third  volume  of  his  'History  of  Greece,*  he  at  the  end  of  each  seven  years  there  was  a 
says:  remission  of  debts  when  every  creditor  was  atip- 

•It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  the  first  borrow-  posed  to  remit  such  money  or  produce  as  he 

ers  must  have  been   for  the  most  part  men  had  lent,  and  a  prospective  borrower  was  not 

driven  to  this  necessity  by  the  pressure  of  want  to  be  refused  such  necessities  as  he  might  re- 

and  contracting  debt  as  a   desperate  resource,  quire  even  when  the  year  of  the  remission  was 

without  any  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  pay;  debt  at  hand.    While  the  Mosaic  law  Strictly  forbade 

and  famina  run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  the  charging  of  interest,  it  did  not  prevent  th« 
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acceptance  of  pledges,  yet  even  these  pledges  selves  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  aristocracy, 

were   legally   protected    m   such    manner   as   to  and  even  those  who  nominally  owned  their  land 

prevent  the  possibility   of  any   hardship   tailing  were  not  only   unable   to   pay  the  money  they 

upon   the   borrower.      For   instance,   the   lender  owed  but  were  compelled  to  erect  on  their  land 

was   forbidden   to   accept   a   mill   or   the    upper  huge  stone  pillars,  monunients  to  advertise  their 

millstane  in  pledge,  it  being  held  tliat  they  were  debts,   which    bore   the   name   of   the   plutocrat 

too  much  a  necessity  of  life;  if  raiment  should  to  whom  they  were  so  seriously  indebted.    At 

be  taken  it  was  required  that  it  must  be  returned  last   Solon  appeared   and   with  him  the  reform 

before  sunset,  lest  it  be  needed  during  the  night,  legislation  that  made  Athens  once  more  a  free 

while  in  the  case  of  a  widow's  raiment,  its  ac-  city,  for  the  radical  remedy  which  he  applied 

ceptance  was  forbidden  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  financial  abuses  formally  put  an  end  to 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  a  creditor  was  foibidden  the  law  of  bankruptcy  resting  upon  slavery,  and 

to  enter  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  practically  overcame  the  evil  effects  of  the  entire 

a  pledge,  although  he  might  stand  without  until  system  of  usury.    Realizing  that  such  a  serious 

the  borrower  should  come  to  him  and  return  it,  condition  required  a  firm  hand,  Solon  first  pro- 

and  while  the  statutes  did  not  prohibit  temporary  claimed  a  general   seUachtheia,  which  provided 

bondage  in  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  they  that  all  debts  made  upon  the  person  of  the  debtor 

provided  that  the  Hebrew  bondsman  should  not  or  upon  the  surety  of  his  land  should  become 

be  held  longer  than  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  the  void.    At  the  same  time  his  legislation  stipu- 

71h  year  at  the  most.  lated  that  bodily  security  should  never  again  be 

If   these   were   the   laws   that   governed   the  accepted   and   that   surety   in   land   should   test 

financial    relations    of    Israelites    among    them-  only  within   a  portion   of  the  property,    Tliesc 

selves,  however,  the  same  leniency  did  not  apply  reforms,  which  were  certainly  distinctly  modem 

to  the  Israelite's  treatment  of  the  stranger,    I-or  in  their  character,  were  so  effective  that  the 

example:  interest  might  be  taken  from  a  for-  evils   which  had  once  threatened  the  security 

eigner,   and,   at  the    end   of   the   7th   year,   the  of    Athens    were    no    longer    experienced,    and 

principal  as  well  as  the  interest  might  be  exacted,  although  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  loans 

Less  restrictions  were  placed  upon,  pledges  taken  was    still    sometimes    exorbitant  —  a    condition 


from  foreigners,  and  the  foreign  debtor  held  which  must  exist  whenever  the  rate  is  left  to  be 
in  bondage  was  not  entitled  to  exact  his  release  determined  by  free  contract  —  the  restriction  of 
at  tiie  coming  of  the  jubilee,  and  yet,  even  these  the  right  of  attachment  was  the  means  of  pre- 
laws  were  hurnane   in  comparison  to   those   of  venting  many  abuses. 

Rome  which  not  only  provided  for  the  enslave-  The  conditions  which  existed  in  Rome  during 
ment  of  the  debtor,  but  even  permitted  the  the  early  days  of  the  nation  were  similar  to 
creditor  to  put  him  to  death,  an  extremity,  how-  those  which  prevailed  Jn  Greece,  although  in 
ever,  to  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  Rome  there  was  no  Solon  to  legislate  reform 
the  Romans  were  never  known  to  have  resorted,  measures  that  could  really  reform.  As  the  result 
The  provision  of  the  Hebrew  law  which  per-  more  than  five  centuries  passed  before  the  Ro- 
initted  the  lender  to  collect  both  principal  and  man  debtor  was  accorded  the  relief  that  had 
interest  from  a  stranger  and  which  placed  the  saved  Athens,  and,  by  that  lime,  it  was  too  late 
stranger  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor  until  such  for  any  legislation  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
loans  were  repaid  was  the  beginning  of  the  the  middle  class.  In  the  beginning  Rome  re- 
practice  of  usury  among  this  people,  but  many  sembled  Athens  in  that  the  mass  of  its  people 
centuries  elapsed,  as  is  shown  by  reference  to  were  farmers  living  on  their  own  small  estates. 
Proverbs,  or  to  the  Psalms,  before  the  exaction  and,  as  in  Athens,  these  yeomen  soon  became 
of  usury  from  another  Hebrew  was  regarded  overwhelmed  by  the  debts  that  war  and  taxe? 
otherwise  than  as  a  discreditable  act.  By  the  had  forced  upon  them.  A  protest  was  made  and, 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  however,  the  original  in  500  b,c.  the  Twelve  Tables  were  adopted  as  a 
spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  remedy,  the  theoo'  being  that  the  stipulation 
for  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  money  then  of  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  would  be  all  that 
prevailed  without  regard  to  any  race  limitations,  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  prevailing  evil. 
■Phe  practice  of  mortgaging  land  and  of  pay-  So  far  from  accomplishing  this  purpose  the  at- 
ing  exorbitant  interest  for  money  obtained  upon  tempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  failed 
such  surety  was  a  Jewish  custom  which  grew  utterly  and  as  no  alterations  had  been  made  in 
up  during  the  days  of  the  Captivity.  Although  the  laws  which  actually  governed  debt,  it  was 
condemned  by  Nehemiah  as  bemg  in  direct  viola-  less  than  three  centuries  before  practically  all 
tion  of  the  law,  and  denounced  oy  Jesus  Christ,  the  free  farmers  had  become  enslaved.  It  was 
whose  new  law  of  love  required  the  righteous  not  until  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Oesar,  in 
man  to  give  to  all  who  asked  of  him,  and  to  lend  fact,  more  than  five  centuries  after  Solon,  that 
to  his  enemies,  "asking  for  nothing  again,"  the  the  Athenian  remedy  was  adopted  and  the  law  of 
mortgaging  of  property  has  continued  throughout  debt  really  abolished.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
the  EasL  In  the  begimimg.  and  for  a  long  at  this  time,  while  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
period,  12  per  cent  was  generally  the  interest  first-class  properties  in  the  city  of  Rome  was 
charged,  but  later,  under  Turkish  rule,  and  only  about  4  per  cent,  in  the  provinces  the  rate 
despite  the  warnings  of  tlie  Koran,  which  also  was  increased  to  25  and  often  50  per  cent.  ^  After 
forbids  usury,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  was  pronouncing  the  accumulation  of  arrears  illegal, 
exacted.  Justinian  established  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  for  all 
In  ancient  Greece  the  practice  of  usury  pre-  loans  except  those  of  a  mercantile  character, 
vailed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Athens,  about  S9S  in  which  case  8  per  cent  was  allowed,  and  public 
B.c,  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  bound  in  sentiment,  at  last  aroused  to  the  influence  of 
practice  slavery.  Originally  free,  and  small  pro-  usury  upon  the  social  and  economic_  fabnc_  of 
prietors,  they  had  continued  to  borrow  from  the  the  nation,  stamped  it  as  such  a  pernicious  CTinw 
rich  until  the  majority  of  them  had  placed  them-  that  when  Cato  was  asked  what  he  thonglit  ol 
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the  practice  (usury)  he  made  no  oilier  answer  ness  in  a  manner  that  was  far  from  consistent 

to    his    questioner   than   to    ask   him   what   he  with  the  Hebrew  principles  of  equity  even  when 

tbooght  of  murder.  applied  to  the  stranger,  is,  of  course,  beyond 

Forbidden  by  legal  enactment  and  condemned  question;  hut  these  were  the  aboses  of  a  system 

by  the  moralists  it  was  but  natural  that  the  prac-  which  time  had  made  nccessarj;  and  it  was  such 

tice  of  usury  should  be  just  as  severely  cen-  abuses  that  have  been  responsible  for  much  of 

sured  by  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church.    They  the  Jewish  persecution  which  has  darkened  so 

not  only  held  the  custom  up  to  detestation,  but  many  of  the  pag:es  of  history,  for  it  was  undoubt- 

they   passed    regulations    prohibiting  a    usurer  edly  largeljr  on   account  of  their  practice    of 

from  obtaining'  ordination,  while  the  Council  of  money-Iendmg  and  the  determination  shown  by 

Nice,   one   of   the   many  councils   which  took  them  in  the  collection  of  the  last  penny  of  both 

action  upon  the  subject,  carried  its  decree  to  sudi  principal  and   interest  that  made  the   race  so 

an  extent  as  to  stipulate:  heartily   detested   and   liable   to   such  gross   ill- 

•Forasmuch  as  many  clerks,  following  cov-  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people.    An  in- 

ftousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  forgetting  the  teresting  illustration  of  this  {lopular  animosity 

Holy  Scriptures  which  speaks  of  the  righteous  was  exhibited  at  th«   time   when   Henry   III. 

man  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money  upon  granted  the  charters  to  Newcastle  and  Derby, 

usury,  have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury,  for  by  these  documents  Jews  were  forbidden  to 

and  taken  the  usual  monthly  increase,  it  seemed  live  in  either  place,  and,  as  late  as  lapo  they 

good  to  this  great  and  holy  synod  that  if  anyone,  were  expelled  in  a  body  from  the  kingdom  and 

after  this  decree,  shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  were  not  permitted  to  return  until  the  days  of 

or  demand  the  principal  with  half  the  increase  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  long  hefore 

of  the  whole,  or  shad  invent  any  such  methods  their  banishmeriiv   Christians  had   already   com- 

for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  menced  to  accept  interest  upon  money  I»E.ned 

his  order  and  have  his  name  Struck  out  of  the  and  that  tlie  business  of  money  lending  had 

roll  of  the  Church.*  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  right  of  the  Jews. 

During  these  times  usury  was  described  as  of  The  history  of  usury  in  England  bepns  dur- 

various  kinds.    If  it  was  called  ctnUsimo,  it  ing  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  It 

meant   that  a   hundredth  part   of   the  principal  was  at  this  time  that  the  exaction  of  exorbitant 

was  required  to  he  paid  every  month;  a  prac-  interest  was  first  prohibited.    By  1126  that  law 

tice  permitted    by    law   but   foihtddea  by   the  had  so  far  become  obsolete  that  the  practice  of 

Church.     If   called   sescvplum,    it  implied   the  usury    was   forbidden  only  to  the   clergy.    In 

whole  and  half  as  much  mor^  which  was  con-  1199,  Richard  I,  decreed  that  the  rate  of  interest 

demned  both  by  the  Church  and  by  a  law  of  Jus-  should  be  restricted  to  10  per  cent  and  this  re- 

tinian.    The  only  forms  of  usury  permitted  both  mained  the  legal  rate  until  1634,  when  it  was 

by  law  and  the  Church  were  those  which  called  reduced  to  8  per  cent.     In  1651  a  still  further 

for  less  than  one  half  of  the  centesimal  interest,  reduction  to  6  per  cent  was  made,  and,  in   1714, 

while  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  disappro-  the  rate  was  established  at  S  per  cent,  remaining 

bation   in   such   matters   is   shown  by   the   fact  unchanged    unlil    1833,   when,   during  the   reign 

that  all  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  Canons;  of  William   IV.,   bills  not   having  more   than 

the  Council  of  Elibcris;  tlie  first  and  second  three  months  to  run  were  exempted  from  the 

councils  of  Aries;  the  first  and  third  councils  operation  of  the  laws  against  usury.    Under  Vic- 

of  Carthage;  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Conn,  toria  this  exemption  was  extended  to  bills  pay- 

cil  of  Laodicea  and  of  Trullo,  had  great  effect  able  in  12  months,  and,  later,  it  was  enacted  that 

in  discouraging  the  practice  of  usury  among  the  bills   of  exchange   and   forbearances   of   money 

Christian  races.  above  ten  pounds  should  not  be  affected  by  the 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  general  con-  usury  laws.  At  present  the  legal  rate  of  Interest 
demnation  of  nsury  1^  the  highest  tribunals  of  in  Great  Britain  is  5  per  cent,  unless  it  can  be 
the  Church  was  the  excuse  for  the  adoption  shown  that  a  different  rate  was  agreed  upon 
of  the  usurious  methods  by  the  Jews,  In  their  between  the  contracting  parties, 
case  the  laws  prohibiting  extortionate  interest  had  Usury  in  the  United  Slales,—  Usury  was  one 
so  far  become  a  dead  letter  that  the  race  question  of  the  subjects  wliich  received  early  attention  at 
was  never  considered  when  the  matter  of  the  the  bands  of  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
loaning  of  money  was  under  discussion.  Had  States.  In  most  instances  the  crime  is  defined 
the  Jews  stiU  adhered  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  law,  as  "the  illegal  profit  required  and  received  by 
however,  its  provisions  which  permitted  them  to  the  lender  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  borrower 
charge  interest  to  the  stranger  and  to  collect  for  its  use.  To  constitute  a  usurious  contract 
both  principal  and  interest  from  him  under  the  it  is  required  that  there  be  a  loan  under  an  agree- 
most  extreme  penalties  for  failure  to  meet  such  ment  that  the  money  shall  be  returned  to  the 
obligations,  would  have  been  sufficient  attthority  lender,  together  with  interest  greater  than  that 
for  them  to  have  become  the  money  lenders  of  fixed  by  Jaw."  Of  course,  the  laws  in  relation 
Europe.  Moreover  since  the  beginning  of  the  to  usury  vary  under  the  statutes  of  the  different 
Christian  era  the  term  "usury"  had  also  been  States,  but,  in  almost  every  case,  by  the  addition 
applied  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a  reasonable  of  a  bonus  to  the  interest  in  which  the  sum  is 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  loaned  greater  than  the  legal  interest,  the  contract  is 
and  as  this  had  long  been  regarded  as  an  allow-  held  to  be  usurious,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
able  practice,  one  which  was  no  more  contrary  statute  regarding  such  usury,  relief  may  be  Oh- 
io the  Hebrew  law  of  love  than  the  ordinary  acts  tained  through  courts  of  equity.  In  every  State, 
of  buying  or  selling  merchandise  for  gain,  they  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
fell themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  this  tween  usury,  applying  the  word  in  the  modem 
field  of  commerce  which  had  so  conveniently  sense  of  'unjust  exaction,*  and  interest  on  capi- 
been  deserted  by  the  Christians.  That  th^  often  tal,  for  the  progress  of  society  has  been  in  such 
abused  their  privileges  and  conducted  their  bu*i-  a  direction  that  the  position  of  borrower  and 


lender  baa  now  assumed  an  entirely  difTerent 
aspect.  To-day  the  borrowing  for  commercial 
purposes  represents  transactions  of  overwhelming 
importance  to  the  financial  world,  whereas  the 
act  of  borrowing  for  purposes  of  necessity  has 
become  comparatively  unimportant.  As  the  re- 
sult circumstances  have  so  changed  that  the  old 
laws  would  be  useless  in  dealing  with  any  present 
day  usury  evil,  and  the  statutes  enacted  by  the 
various  States  are  of  the  character  which  seems 
best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  the 
times. 

These  laws,  briefly  summanzed  for  tabula- 
tion, are  as  fcdlows: 

THE  CSUKV  IJtWS  OF  THK  UKUKD  STATES. 
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Utab,  u't?  or  fi'ti,  a  State  named  after  the 
Ute  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  habitat  was  here, 
lies  between  lat  37*  42*  N.  and  Ion.  109°  114'  W., 
comprising  an  area  of  about  84,990  square  miles. 
The  country  is  crossed,  mostly  from  north  to 
south,  by  mountain  ranges;  the  principal  one  is 
the  Wasatch  Range,  which  might  be  termed  the 
backbone  of  the  State.  East  of  this  natural  wall 
is  the  region  drained  by  Green  and  Grand 
rivers,  affiuents  of  the  Colorado,  while  to  the 
west  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (q.v.),  otherwise 
known  as  the  'Dead  Sea  of  Ajnericaj*  and  its 
contiguous  desert.  This  lake,  extendmg  north 
and  solith  for  80  miles,  with  a  width  of  over  30 
miles,  and  an  extreme  depth  of  60  to  75  feet, 
lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  arid  inter- 
mountain  plateau  named  the  *Great  Basin* 
(q.v.),  whose  eastern  rim  is  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, and  its  western  limit,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Range.  The  lowest  point  of  altitude  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  is  4,21a  feet  above  sea-leveL  Utah 
Lake  (q.v.),  a  smaller  body  of  fresh  water,  40 
miles  southward,  is  connected  with  the  Salt  Lake 
by  Jordan  River,  a  circumstance  which,  with 
the  general  lay  of  the  country,  induces  a  com- 
parison between  Utah  and  the  land  of  Palestine. 
Broken  mountain  chains  in  central,  eastern,  and 
southern  Utah  alternate  with  valleys  and  pla- 
teaus, while  few  and  far  between  are  fresh  lakes 
and  rivers,  owing  their  existence  mainly  to  the 
melted  snows  flowing  in  crystal  torrents  from 
the  rugged  gorges  of  the  towering  snow-capped 
hills.  A  dearth  of  moisture,  and  a  consequent 
scarcity  of  timber  and  verdure,  have  been  the 
country's  serious  drawbacks  from  the  beginning. 
The  rainfall  in  1903  ~  reported  as  an  average 
year  —  was  about  ioi4  inches,  less  than  half  of 
which  came  between  April  and  October.  Dur- 
ing much  of  that  period  the  ground  is  parched 
and  burning.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  de- 
lightful, the  atmospheric  rarity  counteracting  to 
a  great  extent  the  heat,  which  at  times  is  almost 
tropical.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Santa  Clara  region  in  the  southwest.  Much  of 
the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
alkali,  and  though  toil  and  irrigation  have  done 
much  to  redeem  it,  many  parts  are  still  pure  des- 
ert, hopelessly  barren.  The  naturally  fertile 
■pots  are  mostly  the  alluvial,  sage-covercd  strips 
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lyinx  along  the  basei  o£  the  hills,  The  moun- 
taiua  are  Nature's  treasure  vaults,  and  though 
primarily  an  agricullural  State,  with  manufac- 
ture and  stodc-raistnK  as  stront;  subsidiary 
features,  Utab  has  in  late  years  forK<.'d  to  the 
fore  and  taken  a  rightful  place  among  the  great 
lainin^  commonwealths  of  the  nation. 

Mwing. — Utah's  mining  history  virtually  be- 
gins with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  prior  to 
which  time,  although  mines  had  been  discov- 
ered and  opened,  and  a  few  mills  and  smelters 


honor  of  pioneerinfi!  this  industry  is  given 
General  Conner,  the  commander  at  Fort  Doug- 
las, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  prospected 
in  Bingbam  canon,  and  located  the  Jordan 
mine.  He  afterward  wrote  mining  laws,  or- 
^nized  with  others  the  West  Mountain  Min- 
ing District,  and  having  established  a  paper, 
the  'Union  Vedette,'  htratded  throujjh  its  col- 
umns the  opening  of  the  Utah  mmes.  The 
existence  of  valuable  ore  bodies,  gold,  silver. 
lead,  iron,  etc,  had  been  known  to  the  earher 
settlers,  but  their  leaders  had  not  encouraged 
mining.  *We  cannot  eat  gold  and  silver,"  said 
Rrigham  Young;  "neither  do  we  want  to  bring 
into  our  peaceful  settlements  a  rough  frontier 
population  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  our  youth, 
overwhelm  us  by  numbers,  and  drive  us  again 
from  our  hard-earned  homes.*  For  this  reason 
he  discouraged  mining,  advising  the  people  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  stock-raising, 
manufacture,  and  kindred  pursuits.  Most  of  the 
Mormons  followed  his  advice,  but  some  joined 
with  the  non-Mormons  in  exploiting  the  mines. 
In  1908  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  ag- 
gregated $26,422,121.  Of  this  coal  was  worth 
»3,"9i338;  copper,  $11,463,383;  lead,  $3,566,220; 
silver,  $4,520,600;  and  gold,  $3,946,700.  Other 
minerals  of  considerable  importance  were  clay 
products  ($658,517),  salt  ($169,833).  lime  {$78.- 
341),  and  zinc  ($26,508).  The  production  of 
gold  in  1909  was  185,593  fine  ounces,  worth 
$3,884,800  and  of  silver,  g,533rlf»  fine  ounces, 
worth  $4,958,900.  The  copper  output  increased 
considerably  in  1909. 

Agrieullurc,  Manufacture,  etc. — Utah  is 
fundamentally  agricultural,  producing  vast  quan- 
tities of  cereals,  with  all  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  common  to  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  raising  is  also  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  her  industrial  life.  Among 
many  thriving  industries  may  be  mentioned  the 
Provo  Woolen  Mills,  the  beet-sugar  factories  at 
Lehi,  Ogden,  Logan  and  Garland,  the  Inland 
Crystal  Salt  Works,  the  Germania  and  High- 
land Boy  smelters,  and  the  electric  power  plants 
at  (^den,  Salt  Lake,  and  Provo.  The  mountains 
of  Utah  abound  in  game — bear,  deer,  elk,  ante- 
lope, grouse,  prairie  chickens,  etc, ;  the  fresh 
lakes  and  streams  are  well  slocked  with  fish  in 
numerous  varieties,  and  lake  and  river  margins 
are  the  haunts  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  in 
abundance.  Fish  cannot  live  in  the  Salt  Lake, 
owing  to  the  intense  salinity  of  its  waters. 
The  principal  crops  in  1909,  according  to  the 
United  States  figures,  were :  Corn.  408,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $325,000 ;  winter  wheat,  3,240,000 
bnshcis,  valued  at  $2,916,000;  spring  wheat, 
2,850,000  bushels,  valued  at  52,565,000;  oats, 
2,536-000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,319,000;  barley, 
520,000  bushels,  valued  at  $343,000;  rye,  66,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $46,000;   potatoes,  z.700,000 


bushels,  valued  at  $tj6i,O0D;  hay,  i,o8Smx)  tons, 
valued  at  $9,793/)00.  Sugar  beets  constitutes 
another  chief  item  in  the  State's  production. 
Sheep  are  the  only  farm  animals  of  commercial 
importance,  there  being  3,177,000  of  llieiu  in 
J 909.  Irrigation  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  State's  agricultural  development. 

History. — The  region  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  originally  settled  by  emigration  from  the 
East;  the  vanguard  a  small  band  of  pioneers  led 
by  Brigham  Young  (q.v.)  from  the  Missouri 
River,  then  the  frontier  of  the  nation.  This  man 
was  the  leader  of  a  religious  organization,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
commonly  called  "Mormons*  (q.v.),  who,  ex- 
pelled from  Illinois  in  February,  in  1846,  had  be- 
gun their  exodus  into  the  all  but  untrodden 
West  Brigham  Young,  the  founder  of  Utah, 
like  his  predecessor,  Joseph  S.tiith,  the  founder 
and  leader  of  the  Latter-day  Church,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  mob  in  Illinois,  was  a  native  of 
Vermont  and  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Leav- 
ing the  main  body  of  his  followers  living  in 
tents,  wagons,  and  log  huts  upon  and  near  the 
Indian  lands  in  Western  Iowa,  President  Voung 
conducted  his  pioneer  eompanj',  which  included 
143  men,  3  women  and  2  children,  across  the 
great  plains  and  mountains,  the  journey  begin- 
ning at  Winter  Quarters  (now  Florence,  Neb.) 
early  in  April,  and  ending  on  the  shores  of  the 
famous  "Inland  Sea,"  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
1847.  This  pioneer  trip  would  have  been  undet- 
taken  a  year  earlier,  hut  for  a  call  made  upon 
the  migrating  people  by  the  Federal  government 
for  a  battalion  of  500  men.  to  assist  in  the  war 
against  Mexico;  a  reauisition  oromptly  filled. 
The  pioneers  were  well  armed  and  equipped. 
and  carried  with  them,  in  wagons  drawn  by  ox 
and  mule  teams,  plows  and  other  implements,  a 
surveying  apparatus,  seed  grain,  a  year's  supply 
of  provisions,  and  the  usual  camp  accessories. 

The  Great  West,  now  teeming  with  populous 
cities  and  thriving  villages,  connected  by  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  was  then  a  wilderness,  an 
almost  unknown  country,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  East,  who  had  heard  of  it  merel^r  through 
the  media  of  romantic  tales  or  the  imperfect 
reports  of  early  explorers,  but  also  to  the  strag- 
glmg  mountaineers  who  roamed  over  its  im- 
mense solitudes,  trapping  the  wild  animals  that 
shared  with  savape  tribes  the  occupancy  of  the 
land,  and  consorting  with  these  degraded  bein^, 
who  subsisted  in  part  upon  the  reptiles  and  in- 
sects infesting  the  barren  waste.  Every  school 
boy  familiar  with  the  map  of  North  America 
was  acquainted  to  that  extent  with  the  'Great 
American  Desert,*  and  every  reader  of  Congres- 
sional reports  in  the  early  "forties*  had  thrilled 
under  the  graphic  eloquence  of  the  great  Web- 
ster, who.  denouncing  a  proposition  to  establish 
a  mail  route  from  the  Missouri  frontier  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  stigmatized  this  region  as  "a  vast 
worthless  area.*  Colonel  "Jim*  Bridger,  living 
in  a  lonely  log  fort  near  the  head  waters  of 
Green  River,  met  President  Young  and  the 
pioneers  just  as  they  had  passed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  remarked  pessimistically  that  he 
would  give  $1,000  if  he  knew  an  ear  of  corn 
could  ripen  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  hardy  empire  builders  pursued  their 
way,  and  having  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  desert  "Basin,"  on  the  wave-washed,  alka- 
line shores  of  "America's  Dead  Sea,*  they  latd 
out  Salt  Lake  City,  the  parent  of  hundreds  of 
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other  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  that  hare  risen  reduud  boundaries  from  those  of  the  proposed 

from  the  waste  as  Utah's  gift  to  civiliiation,  commonwealth,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  destined 

The  founders  of  this  commonwealth  were  not  also  to  be  diminished  in  size  by  the  formation 

the  first  settlers  of  the  West,  but  to  them,  more  of  subsequent  Slates  and  Territories      The  date 

than  to  any  other  people,  owing  to  their  unity,  of  the  organic  act  was  9  Sept  1850,  but  the  news 

communal  spirit,  and  systematic  methods,  is  due  did  not  reach   Utah  until  late  in  January  1851. 

the  redemption  of  arid  America.     They  were  the  Early  in   February  the   Territorial   government 

Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  of  irrigation;  their  settle-  was    formed.      One    of    the   first    counties    was 

mcnts  formed  a  nucleus  for  civilization   in  the  named  Millard,  and  its  principal  town  Fillmore, 

inter-mountain    country;    and   the   founding   of  in  honor  of  the  nation's  head,  by  whom  Brigham 

Utah    made   possible,   or   at   all   events   greatly  Young  had   been   appointed   governor, 
fecilitated,  the  development  of  the  whole  sur-         The  first  ro  years  of  occupancy  and  coloniia- 

rounding  region.     As  early  as  t84i  a  thin  stream  tion  passed  in  comparative  peace.     There  ^  ' 


1  had  been  crossing  the  continent,  wars  with  the  red  men,  in  which  the  settlers 
most  of  it  going  to  Oregon,  some  to  California,  were  uniformly  victorious,  not  more  by  the 
and  all,  shunning  the  desolate  Valley  by  the  prowess  of  their  volunteers  than  by  the  wise 
Lalie,  hurrying  on  to  the  green  and  fertile  slopes  diplomacy  of  their  leaders,  whose  favorite  motto 
of  the  Pacific  Such  might  have  been  the  course  was,  'Feed  the  Indians,  don't  fight  them,*  The 
pursued  by  the  Utah  pioneers,  had  not  their  savage  tribes  were  gradually  placated,  and  per- 
sagacious  leader  foreseen  the  very  probable  re-  manent  friendly  relations  established  between 
suit — a  repetition  of  the  troubles  that  had  com-  while  and  red.  There  were  also  seasons  of 
pelled  them  to  flee  from  hostile  religious  and  drought  and  years  of  famine,  before  irrigation 
political  sentiment  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illi-  prevailed  over  aridity,  and  the  swarming  pests  o( 
nois.  Hence  his  refusal  to  be  influenced  by  a  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  which  devoured  the 
prominent  co- religionist,  Elder  Samuel  Brannan,  early  crops,  ceased  their  terrible  visitations.  The 
who,  after  piloting  a  ship's  company  of  Latter-  work  of  colonizing  was  vigorously  pushed,  set- 
day  Saints  from  New  York  around  Cape  Horn  tlements  being  formed  in  all  parts,  wherever  a 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  leaving  them  spring  of  water,  bubbling  up  from  some  oasis, 
to  plow,  sow,  build,  and  set  up  a  newspaper  in  or  the  most  attenuated  mountain  torrent  held 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  came  overland  to  meet  out  the  least  hope  of  agricultural  success.  Im- 
the  pioneers,  and  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  migration  was  encouraged,  and  systematically 
forego  their  half  formed  design  of  settling  Salt  carried  on,  particularly  hy  the  "^Perpetual  Emi- 
lake  Valley,  and  instead  to  join  the  Brannan  grating  Fund  Company,'  which  sent  annually  to 
colony  on  the  Californian  coast  °^No,'  said  the  frontier  500  wagons  to  bring  the  poor  to 
President  Young,  "this  is  the  place,'  Here,  ac-  Utah.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  men,  women, 
cordingly,  they  settled,  upon  alien  soil,  in  what  and  children,  walked  the  entire  distance  from 
was  then  the  Mexican  province  of  California,  the  Missouri  River  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  a  three 
which,  with  another  provmce.  New  Mexico,  com-  months'  journey,  pulling  handcarts  through 
prised  the  present  States  of  California,  Nevada,  frost  and  snow  and  wintry  storms,  in  which  hun- 
Utah,  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  parts  of  dreds  perished.  All  classes  of  people,  profes- 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  The  sionals,  tradesmen,  peasantry,  etc,  mostly  Uor- 
acquisition  of  these  provinces  by  the  United  mon  converts  from  the  States,  Great  Britain, 
States  was  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  were 
war  with  Mexico,  in  which  the  Mormon  bat-  to  be  found  in  these  mi^aling  trains.  The  new- 
talion  took  part  comers,  wherever  possible,  practised  their  pro- 

The  pioneers  of  Utah,  having  partly  explored  fessions  or  trades,  hut  all,  irrespective  of  former 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  planted  here  their  first  crops,  vocation,  were  encouraged  to  take  up  land  and 
breaking  their  plowshares  at  first  in  the  hard,  build  homes.  Small  farms  were  the  rule.  There 
sun-baked  soil,  afterward  softened  and  made  was  neither  land  nor  water  for  speculation. 
arable  by  turning  upon  it  the  waters  of  the  "If  the  Gentiles  will  let  as  alone  for  10  years, 
mountain  streams.  They  also  constructed  a  log  I'll  ask  no  odds  of  them,'  Such  was  Brigham 
and  mud  fort  to  protect  themselves  from  hostile  Young's  declaration  on  entering  Salt  Lake  V^- 
Indians,  prowling  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Icy  24  July  1847 ;  and  10  years  later  to  the  day, 
This  done,  many  of  them,  including  most  of  the  while  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  were  celebrating 
leaders,  returned  to  the  Missouri  River  for  their  the  advent  of  the  pioneers,  came,  like  a  thunder- 
families.  Those  who  remained  in  the  mountains  clap  from  a  sunny  sky.  the  startling  news  that  a 
were  reinforced  in  the  fall  of  1847  by  several  United  States  army  was  marching  to  Utah,  tr 
large  trains  of  immigrants,  who  had  followed  put  down  a  Mormon  uprising  against  the  govern- 
immediately  in  their  wake  from  the  frontier,  ment.  The  alleged  rebellion  had  no  existence, 
TTie  aforementioned,  with  a  small  company  from  the  excitement  and  agitation  over  it  being  due  to 
Mississippi,  who  joined  the  pioneers  at  Fort  false  reports  circulated  by  Federal  office-holders 
Laramie,  and  ihe  returned  members  of  the  Bat-  and  others  who  had  left  the  Territory.  Pend- 
talion,  were  the  colonists  who  struck  the  first  ing  an  investigation,  which  he  knew  would  prove 
blows  in  the  building  of  the  inter-mountain  to  the  government  the  falsity  of  the  statements 
empire.  by  which  it  had  been  misled,  and  to  prevent  a 

February  1848  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  possible  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  Mis- 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  the  prov-  souri  and  Illinois,  Brieham  Yoimg,  as  governor, 
inccs  of  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  proclaimed  Utah  under  martial  law.  calling  out 
to  the  United  States.  In  March  1849  "as  or-  the  militia  to  repel  the  invasion.  As  a  result  the 
ganized  at  Salt  Lake  City  the  provisional  govern-  Federal  army  wintered  east  of  the  Wasatch 
menl  of  Deseret,  pending  Congressional  action  mountains,  and  the  next  spring  brought  peace 
on  a  petition  for  a  State  government.  Congress  commissioners  from  Washington  and  an  ami- 
denied  this  petition,  but  organized,  with  greatly  cable  settlement  of  the  difficulty.    Governor  Al- 
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fred  Cumming,  ihe  non-Mormon  successor  to  railroads  in  Utah  until  the  advent  of  the  Denver 

Governor    Young    (whose    second    term    now  &  Rio  Grande  Western  in  March  1883. 

closed)  was  welcomed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah's  earliest  merchants  were  Mormons  aiid 

the  troops,  under  General  A.  5.  Johnston,  aug'  non-Mormons.     Originally  goods  were  freighted 

meriting  materially  the  limited  number  of  "GeD'  in  ox  and   mule   trains  from   Saint   Louis  and 

tiles"  then  in  these  parts,  founded  Camp  Floyd,  other  eastern  points,  and  from  Southern-  Cali- 

40  miles  southward,  where  they  were  stationed  fomia.    During  the  early  days  of  money  scarcity, 

until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  exchange   and    barter    was   the    rule  —  the    dry 

post  was  abandoned,  goods   and   groceries   of   the   merchant   tor   the 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  Utah  was  products  of  farm,  orchard,  mill,  and  workshop ; 
the  coming  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  Line,  the  latter  utilized  at  home,  or  turned  into  cash 
completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  months  after  in  distant  markets.  The  first  settlers  coined  im- 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first  mea-  ported  California  gold  dust,  and  also  made  and 
sage  over  the  eastern  wire  was  dated  18  OcL  used  paper  money,  until  the  National  coins  and 
1861.  It  said:  "Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is  firm  currency  became  sufficiently  plentiful.  The 
for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  once  happy  greatest  mercantile  movement  that  Utah  has 
country,  and  is  warmly  interested  in  such  use-  seen  was  the  establishment  of  Zion's  Co-oper- 
ful  enterprises  as  the  one  so  far  completed.*  ative  Mercantile  Institution,  organized  in  Octo- 
This  message  was  signed  by  Brigham  Young,  her  1866,  to  unify  Mormon  commercial  interests 
who,  though  no  longer  governor,  continued  to  be  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  and  other 
the  first  citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  changes  foreseen  to  be  imminent  from  the  com- 
addressed  to  President  J.  H,  Wade,  the  tele-  ing  of  the  railroad.  This  great  house  still  exists, 
graph  magnate,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  similar  though  no  longer  exclusively  a  Mormon  institu- 
message  was  sent  to  President  Lincoln  1^  the  tion,  and  has  an  annual  trade  of  over  $4.ooo,ooa 
non-Mormon  executive.  Act  ing- Governor  Frank  The  changes  anticipated  were  realized.  Pop- 
Fuller.  Subsequently  there  was  a  despatch  from  ulation  and  capital  poured  into  Utah;  the  mines. 
President  Young  to  the  chief  magistrate,  offer-  hitherto  unprofitable,  were  made  productive; 
ing  to  the  Nation  the  free  service  of  a  picked  railroads  and  telegraphs  were  extended,  manu- 
band  of  scouts  to  guard  the  mail  route  and  tele-  factures  established,  and  an  impetus  given  to 
gra^h  line  from  Indian  or  other  depredations  trade  and  industrialism  in  general.  The  pioneer 
dunng  the  prevailing  troubles.  This  offer  was  journal,  the  Deteret  Evening  News,  established 
gratefully  accepted.  Such  was  the  general  in  June  185a  as  a  weekly  paper,  with  Willard 
prejudice,  however,  that  Colonel  P,  R  Conner  Richards,  a  Mormon  leader,  as  editor,  now  had 
and  the  California  and  Nevada  volunteers,  who  two  great  rivals,  the  Salt  Lake  Daily  Herald 
had  enlisted  for  service  in  the  East,  were  as-  and  Salt  Lake  Daily  Tribune,  the  former  inde- 
signed,  much  to  their  disappointment,  to  needlea 3  pendent,  the  latter  strongly  anti-Mormon.  The 
vedette  duty  in  Utah,  where  in  October  1862,  Tribune  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Liberal 
they  founded  Foit  Douglas  on  the  foot-hills  east  party,  between  which  and  the  People's  party  a 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  These  troops  made  them-  long  and  bitter  fight  was  waged  —  a  period  of 
selves  otherwise  useful  by  subduing  hostile  In-  friction  between  Mormon  and  Gentile,  remi- 
dians  in  Southern  Idaho,  for  which  Colonel  niscent  of  the  historic  feuds  of  Guelf  and 
Conner  was  given  a  brigadier-generalship.  Ghibeline,     Non-Mormon  churches  and  schools 

For  many  years  the  construction  of  a  trans-  also  multiplied,  as  an  offset  to  the  dominant 

continental  railroad  had  agitated   the  minds  of  church  and  its  institutions  of  learning;  and  all 

the  people  of  the  West,  and  the  citizens,  through  these,  with  the  State  University,  founded  in  Feb- 

their  legislatures  and  their   representatives  and  ruary   1850,   and   the   old   district   schools,   now 

delegates  in  Congress,  had  repeatedly  memorial-  merged  in  a  splendid  free  school  system  estab- 

iied    the    government    in    the    interest    of    the  lished  early  in  the  "nineties,*  have  placed  Utah 

mighty  enterprise.    Utah  was  weary  of  her  iso-  in  advance,  educationally,  of  most  of  the  States 

lation,  and  now  that  the  telegraph  had  done  its  of  the  Union, 

part  to  annihilate  time  and  distance,  a  more  than  Congressional  legislation  against  polygamy, 
ordinary  jjeaming  for  the  railrtjad  was  felt.  The  or  the  Mormon  plural  wife  system,  began  m 
dwellers  in  these  mountain-girt  valleys  were  a  1862,  but  the  law  remained  a  dead  letter ;  Mor- 
thousand  miles  from  civilization,  and  the  stage-  mans  with  many  non-Mormons  believing  it  un- 
coach,  succeeding  the  pony  express,  was  the  fast-  constitutional,  trenching  upon  a  principle  of  re- 
est  means  of  conveyance  over  the  wide  and  deso-  ligion.  It  was  declared  constitutional  by  the 
late  plains.  What  wonder  they  should  welcome  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  January 
the  'iron  horse,*  as  they  had  previously  wel-  1879.  In  March  1882  was  enacted  the  Edmunds 
comed  the  electric  wirel  Brigham  Young  him-  law,  defining  polygamy  (the  marrying  of  plural 
self  was  a  large  contractor  on  the  construction  wives)  and  unlawful  cohabitation  (the  living 
of  the  great  highway.  The  meeting  of  the  with  such  wives)  and  making  the  offenses  pun- 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  roads  at  ishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  Under  this 
Promontory,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  law,  administered  in  great  severity  by  the  Ped- 
ro Mav  i86g,  was  an  occasion  oJ  much  rejoicing,  eral  courts,  a  crusade  was  instituted,  and  rigor- 
Soon  the  point  of  junction  was  moved  to  Ogden,  ously  carried  on  wherever  the  Mormons  had  set- 
about  40  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  be-  tlements.  Though  the  number  of  polygamists 
tween  these  towns  was  built,  by  home  capital,  in  was  relatively  small,  being  only  about  3  per  cent 
1869-71:^  the  Utah  Central  railroad,  the  pioneer  of  the  membership  of  the  Church,  which  was  less 
local  line,  Brigham  Young,  president.  This  was  than  300,000  throughout  the  world,  the  results, 
immediately  followed  by  a  similar  line  south  of  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  persons  affected, 
the  capital  city.  These  roads,  with  others  suh-  were  far-reaching,  and  for  five  years  Utah  was 
sequently  constructed,  were  absorbed  by  the  filled  with  sorrow  and  gloom.  Day  and  night. 
Union  Pacific,  which  held  a  virtual  monopoly  of  men,    women,    and    children    were   relentlessly 
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hunted  down,  haled  before  masistrates  and 
grand  juries,  and  consigned  to  prison.  Moat  of 
the  church  leaders  were  driven  into  exile.  A 
veritable  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  The  object 
was  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  polygamy, 
and  the'feariul  pressure  finally  had  ihe  effect  de- 
sired; not,  however,  before  most  of  the  Mor- 
mon church  property,  amounting  to  nearly  $i,- 
000,000,  had  been  confiscated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edmunds -Tucker  law  of  March, 
1887. 

With  the  issuance,  in  September  189a  by 
President  Wilford  Woodruff,  then  at  the  head 
'  of  the  Church,  of  the  famous 'Manifesto,"  doing 
•  away  with  polygamv,  came  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing, which  has  continued  practically  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mormons  and  Gentiles  affiliated 
socially,  politically  and  in  business  as  never  he- 
fore.  Local  party  lines  were  obliterated,  and 
national  politics  came  to  the  front.  Presidents 
Harrison  and  Cleveland,  in  successive  proclama- 
tions, pardoned  all  polygamists;  the  confiscated 
church  property  was  returned,  and  everything 
done  that  a  great  and  generous  government 
could  devise  to  cause  the  unpleasant  paat  to  be 
forgotten. 

Under  an  Enabling  Act,  signed  by  Frasident 
Cleveland,  16  July  1894,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention met  at  Salt  L^e  Cily  in  the  following 
March  and  framed  the  fundamental  law  upon 
which  Utah,  on  4  January  1896,  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  Slate.  Public  oifices,  as  in 
the  first  instance  when  all  were  Federal  ap- 
pointments, were  equally  divided  between  Mor- 
mons and  non-Mormons.  Utah's  population, 
sccordinR  to  the  Federal  census  taken  in  1910,  I8 
.17.1..11I.  the  Mormon  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominating. In  igog,  however,  an  anti-Mor- 
mon political  organization,  the  American  Party, 
succeeded  in  electing  its  entire  ticket,  including 

Recent  Legislation.~The  Utah  Legislature  tn 
igop  enacted,  among  others,  these  laws;  (i)  a 
law  providing  for  a  State  board  of  land  c<wn- 
mission.  a  dairy  and  food  commisBion,  and  a 
commission  for  the  preservation  of  the  Stale's 
natural  resources;  (2)  a  law  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  one  public  employe  to  accept 
bribes  from  another;  and  (3)  a  law  forbidding 
the  use  for  advertising  [Purposes  of  one's  pho- 
tograph  without    his    consent. 

Consult :  Bancroft,  'History  of  the  Pacific 
States'  ;  TullidRc.  'History  of  Salt  Lake  City'  ; 
Whitney,  'History  of  Utah';  Nichols.  'Mineral 
Resources  of  Utah*;  Government  Reports  on 
.Agriculture  and.  Mining. 

Okson  F,  Whitney, 
Ilislorian. 

Utah,  a  lake  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in  Utah 
County,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  and  from  3  to  13  miles  wide;  area,  iso 
square  miles;  altitude.  4,500  feci.  It  is  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  State.    It  : 


;t  the  Lake.  Oquirrh  and  Tintic.  The  streams 
which  enter  the  lake  come  mostly  from  the 
Wasatch  Range.  The  outlet  of  Utah  Lake  is 
Jordan  River,  which  flows  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Utah,  Agricultural  College  of,  the  State 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  founded  in 
accordance   with    the   land   grant   act   of    1862; 


of  the  pubhc  school  system,  and  is  open  t 
men  and  women.  It  was  chartered  in  188K,  and 
opened  to  students  in  i8qo;  in  igol,  the  curric- 
ulum was  considerably  enlarged,  and  an  extra 
year's  work  required  for  entrance  to  the  col- 
legiate courses  leading  to  a  degree,  in  1903  Ihe 
college  or^niration  was  made  more  complete 
and  effective  by  the  establishment  of  five 
schools— the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  School 
of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts,  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  School  of 
Commerce,  and  the  School  of  General  Science ; 
in  1904  a  Department  of  Music  was  added  offer- 
ing courses  in  vocat  music,  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  theory  of  music.  The  courses  offered  by 
the  various  schools  of  the  college  are  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  four  years'  courses  in  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science,  commerce,  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  and  general  science,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  agriculture,  etc.;  (2)  three 
years'  courses  of  hi<rh  school  grade  in  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science,  and  commerce;  (3) 
manual  training  courses  in  domestic  arts  (three 
years),  and  in  mechanic  arts  (four  years) ;  {4) 
a  college  preparatory  course;  (5)  a  sub-prepara- 
tory course.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  of 
the  collegiate  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  and  commerce  is  partially  elective :  the 
last  three  years  of  the  general  science  course  are 
wholly  elective,  except  that  students  in  the  latter 
course  are  required  to  take  two  years'  work  in 
one  language,  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
English  biology,  and  history  and  civics,  Tliere 
are  also  short  winter  courses  in  agriculturi' 
(four  weeks),  iu  domestic  arts  (l2  wedcs)  and 
mechanic  arts  (iz  weeks).  'The  State  experi- 
ment station  is  connected  with  the  college,  and 
offers  opportunity  for  advanced  work.  The 
students  maintain  an  athletic  association,  two 
general  literary  clubs,  and  four  special  organ- 
i/ations  open  to  the  members  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  The  library  contai:is 
lapoo  volumes;  the  students  number  5^0. 

Utah,  University  of,  the  State  university 
located  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  incorporated 
as  the  University  of  the  State  of  Deseret  in 
1850,  and  opened  to  students  in  that  year.  But 
as  it  failed  to  secure  patronage  or  adequate  finan- 
cial support,  it  was  closed  after  one  session  until 
i86^.  The  governing  board  of  regents,  however, 
mamtained  their  organization  during  this  tinu-. 
and  had  general  supervision  of  the  public  school 
system.  When  first  reopened  in  1S67  it  was 
largely  a  commercial  college,  but  in  i860  was 
reorganized  with  normal  and  classical  depart- 
ments. In  1^  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  the 
name  was  changed  to  University  of  Utah,  and 
a  60-acre  tract  of  land  on  the  Fort  Douglas 
Reservation  was  granted  to  the  university  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  same  year  the 
Salt  Lake  Literary  and  Scientific  Association 
gave  $60,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of 
geology.  Tn  1899  Ih;  legislature  prorided  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  removal  of 
the  university  fo  the  new  site,  which  was  fir.st 
occupied  in  igoo.  The  board  of  regents  consists 
of  the  president  of  the  university,  member  ex 
officio,  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor tor  four  years.  The  universitj-  is  ooen  to 
hnlh  sexes  on  equal  terms.  The  organiiration 
inciiides  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Slate  School  of  Mines,  the  State  Knrnial  School, 
and  the   Preparatory   School.     The  School  of 
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Arts  and  Sciences  offers  two  courses  leading  to  and  heating  apparatus,  lumber  products,  beer, 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  respectively;  these  marble  products,  pavtne  material,  foundry  prod' 
courses  are  both  largely  elective,  the  electives  ucts,  and  totacco  products.  In  igoo  CKOvera- 
lo  be  chosen  from  depending  on  the  degree  to  be  ment  census)  the  city  had  733  manufacturiac 
conferred.  The  School  of  Mines  offers  courses  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  invested  M 
in  mining  and  electrical  engineering,  leading  to  $19,289,502,  and  with  an  average  number  of 
the  degree  of  B.S.  The  courses  in  the  State  wage-earners,  I0,75g,  to  whom  was  paid  an- 
Normal  School  are:  (i)  Advanced  Normal  nually  the  sum  of  $4,148^415.  The  cost  of  ma- 
Course,  four  years,  including  electives  in  the  terial  used  in  the  manufactories  was  $940S,37(^ 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  leading  to  a  and  the  value  of  the  annual  products  was  ^19,- 
degree  and  normal  diploma;  (2)  a  four  years'  550,850,  Men's  clothing  (factory  products) 
normal  course,  graduates  receiving  the  State  brought  annually  $2,585,927;  hosiery  and  knit 
certificate:  (3)  a  four  vears'  ktndergartea  goods,  $2,514,073,  and  steam  fittings  and  appara- 
course;  (4)  a  five  years'  kindergarten-normal  tus,  $i,204,M^.  The  city  is  famous  for  the 
course.  Instruction  for  teachers  of  manual  excellence  01  its  woolen,  cotton  and  knit  goods 
training  is  included  in  the  curriculum.    There  and  its  hot-air  furnaces. 

is  a  summer  school,  courses  being  provided  in  Commerce. —  The  advantages  which  the  city 

the  usual  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum  and  has  for  the  transportation  of  its  manufactures 

in  pedagogy;  work  in  the  summer  school  ma^  are   great  inducements    to  the    manufacturer. 

be  counted   toward   a   degree.     The  campus   is  Goods  may  be  freighted  on  the  Erie  Canal  or 

situated  at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  sent  by  means  of  railroads  to  any  jiart  of  the 

overlooking  the  valley,  Great  Salt  I-ake,   and  country.    The  city  ships  large  quantities  of  its 

Salt  Lake  City;  the  buildings  in  1904  include  own  manufactured  goods,  farm  products,  fruit, 

the    library   and    administration    building,   the  dairy  products,  and  live  stock.    It  is  a  distribute 

normal  building,  the  engineering  and  physical  ing  centre   for  an   extensive   region  extending 

science  building,   the   museum,  and  the   shops  north  and  south.    Utica  is  an  important  cheese 

building.    The  library  is  the  largest  in  the  Slate,  market,  and  large  quantities  of  flowers,  especially 

containing  in  1910  32.000  volumes.    The  prooerty  roses,  are  shipped  to  the  larger  cities, 

and  productive  funds  in  1910,  amounted  to  $350.-  Buildings     and    Municipal   Improvementi.— 

000;   the   students   numbered   800   and   the   fac-  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Govem- 

ulty  67,  ment  building,  State  Armory,  City  Hall,  Y.  M. 

Xl^t^ThfT.Jh    ^\tT.Jlv^T^^^  altitude  of  the  ci^  is  about  505  feet,  and  the 

™Ivi'  rhilS^inrt''^-"  ''i"'^w"^/.°'' j^'^^-  }"^  slope   is   sufficient  to  make  a   surface   drainage. 

make  charming  specimens      Wardite  is  a  fre-  ^^^                             ,     excellent.    The    water 

quent  associate.    See  VARisam  _  p,^^^  -^  ^^J  j^^,  ^  p^j^^^^  corporation  which 

Utakamand,    oo-ta-k^i-mfind',    or    Ootaca-  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $500,000.    The  reservoir 

mund,  India,  a  southern  sanitary  station,  the  has  a  daily  capacity  of  about  4,010,000  gallons, 

summer  {^uarters  of  the  Madras  government,  in  There  are  a  number  of  small  squares  and  sev- 

the  Nilghiri  Hills,  70  miles  south  of  Mysore,   It  eral   parks.     The   streets  are  wide,  paved,  and 

is  7,228  feet  above  sea-level,  in  an  amphitheatre  kept  clean,     Utica   claims   to   have   more   miles 

surrounded  by  noble  hills,  overlooking  an  arti-  of  asphalt  pavement  than  any  other  city  of  its 

fidal    lake.     Mean    temperature    about    58     F,  size  in  the  United  States. 

Pop.  about  15,000.  Churches  and  CAaW/iM,— There    are    about 

Ote,  ut.     See  Shobhokean  Indians.  S'  churches,  divided  as  follows:  eight  Roman 

Uterus      Sep   Womb  Catholic,     seven     Protestant     Episcopal,     seven 

Uterus,     bee   Womb.  Methodist,  six   Presbyterian,  five   Baptist,  two 

Utica,  u  tT-ka,  N.   Y,.  city,   county-scat  Of  -English  Lutheran    four  German  Lutheran,  four 

Oneida  County;  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  (different  denominations)    Welsh,   one   each   o£ 

Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Reformed,     Congregational,    Universalist,    and 

Hudson   River  main  line  and  the   leased  lines.  Christian  Science,  and  three  Jewish  synagogues. 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  the  Black  The  charitable  institutions  are   the  Utica  State 

River,  the  Mohawk  and  Malone,  the  Adirondack  Hospital,    the    Masonic    Home    of   New    York 

and  Saint  Lawrence,  and  the  West  Shore,  the  State,    Saint    Elizabeth's   Hospital    and   Home, 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Saint  Luke's  Homceopathic,  Faxton,  and   Citv 

Ontario  and  Western  railroads;  about  95  miles  hospitals;   Home   for   the   Homeless    (for   aged 

west  of  Albany  and  55  miles  east  of  Syracuse,  women).  Home   for  Aged   Men   and    Couples, 

Electric  lines  extend  to  villages  and  towns  ao  Saint  John's  Orphan  Asylum,  Saint  Joseph's  In- 

miles  east  of  the  city,  15  miles  west,  and  10  fant  Home,  Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  City 

miles    south.      The    railroads    extending    north  Orphan  Asylum.    The  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 

cross    the    Adirondack     region,   extend     to   the  cialion  and  other  organizations  ilo  noble  work 

Thousand  Islands,  and  connect  with  the  steam-  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 

ers  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  with  the  trunk  Educalion.^lhe  educational  institutions  are 
lines  of  Canada.  The  railroads  to  the  south  three  high  schools,  the  public  school  academy, 
connect  with  the  Erie  and  some  of  the  lines  founded  in  1843,  the  Balliol  School  (Utica  Fe- 
in Pennsylvania,  The  large  number  of  pas-  male  Academy),  the  Utica  Catholic  Academy,  22 
sengers  who  transfer  at  Utica,  'the  gateway  to  ward  schools,  a  teachers'  training  school,  several 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  Thousand  Islands,"  parish  schools,  a  public  free  library,  libraries 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important  stations  be-  connected  with  each  of  the  three  high  schools, 
tween  New  York  and  Buffalo.  and  libraries  connected  with  some  of  the  literary 
Wanu/iichtfin^.— The  chief  manufactures  are  societies.  Hamilton  College  (q,v,),  at  Clinton. 
hot-air  furnaces,  hosiery  and  print  goods,  men's  is  only  nine  miles  distant  from  Utica,  and  is 
clothing,  machine-shop  products,  steam  fitting  reached  by  steam  and  electric  cars. 
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the  Savings  >-    .-,...    

to$io,ioij28o;  the  combined  deposits  of  the  four 
national  banks,  one  of  the  private  banks,  and 
the  Utica  Trust  and  Deposit  Company  amounted 
to  $10,493,460.  The  bank  clearings,  weekly  aver- 
age,  is   $3,00O/)0O. 

Government. — The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor  and  a  council  of  15  members,  who  hold 
office  two  years.  The  administrative  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  council,  or  are  elected  by  the  council. 

History. —  The  original  settlement  was  called 
Old  Fort  Schuyler,  from  a  fort  which  had  been 
erected  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Peter  Schuyler. 
The  territory  on  which  Old  Fort  Schuyler  was 
located  formed  part  of  a  tract  of  22,000  acres, 
granted  2  Jan.  1734  by  George  II.,  king  of 
England,  nominally  to  several  persons,  but  in 
reality  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  William  Cosby, 
colonial  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1786  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Cosby, 
tt^ether  with  a  map  of  the  same,  was  made  by 
John  R.  Bleecker.  It  appears  therefrom  that 
two  houses  were  located  near  the  fort  on  what 
is  now  the  east  side  of  Genesee  Street,  and  one 
house  on  land  on  the  west  side.  Improvements 
had  been  made  a  little  farther  westward,  some- 
where between  the  present  lines  of  Broadway 
and  State  streets,  and  other  improvements  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  Oiilside  of  these 
evidences  of  civilization  was  a  vast  unbroken 
forest  The  occupant  of  the  house  nearest  the 
river,  on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  was  John 
Cunningham,  and  his  nearest  neighbor,  on  the 
same  side,  was  George  Daraulh.  The  resident 
on  the  opposite  side  was  Jacob  Christman,  The 
settler  toward  the  west  was  a  man  named  Mc- 
Namec,  and  the  clearings  on  the  eastern  border 
were  designated  as  those  of  McNamee  and  Abra- 
ham Boom.  It  is  not  known  which  one  of  these 
men  came  first  Before  that  time  Old  Fort 
Schuyler  was  an  advantageous  place  of  trade 
between  the  outlyinn  settlements  and  the  In- 
dians, as  there  was  here  a  fording  place  across 
the  Mohawk  River  and  the  old  Indian  path  from 
Oneida  Castle  here  intercepted  the  path  along 
the  river  side  leading  to  the  portage  of  Fort 
Stanwix  (now  Rome).  In  1798  the  village  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Utica,  and  in 
1833  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

Popitktion.~The  population  of  Utica  by  the 
last  Federal  census,  made  in  1910,  was  74^19. 
The  previous  census,  in  1900,  gave  it  as  SDJ83. 


probably  as  many  more  within  a  radius  of  20 
miles,  for  which  Utica  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  centre. 

Gbobgb  E.  Durham, 
Editor  'Ulica  Press.* 
Utica,  North  Africa,  an  ancient  city  27 
miles  northwest  of  Carthage;  originally  founded 
as  a  Phienician  colony  in  iioi  B.C.  During  the 
third  Punic  war  Utica  submitted  to  Rome,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Africa. 
Afterward  it  was  the  sec  of  a  hishop,  till  its 
destruction  by  the  Arabs.  Its  ruins  include  an 
amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  remains  of 
quays,   formerly  connected  with  the  sea,  now 


nearly   10  miles  distant,  by  the  ancient    river 

Bagradas,  the  course  of  which  has  since  diverted 
to  the  east 

Utic«  Slate.  A  black  more  or  less  car- 
bonaceous, and  silicious  clay  slate  (Carbona- 
ceous argilluiyie)  piominently  developed  in  the 
Mohawic  Valley  of  New  York  State,  and  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  outcrops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is  also  recognized  in  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley,  and  in  the  northern  Appalachian 
region,  but  beyond  these  localities  their  beds  are 
represented  by  more  calcareous  or  silicious 
shales  and  arenytes.  These  shales  rest  upon  the 
Trenton  limestone  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
more  arenaceous  Lorraine  beds.  The  chief  fos- 
sils of  the  Utica  slates  arc  the  trilobite  Trior- 
thus  beckiL  and  graptolitea  of  the  genus  Diplo- 
graptus.    See  Obdovician. 

Utilitariaiuaiii  is  a  term  that  was  first  em- 
ployed by  J(^n  Stuart  Mill  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  to  denominate  a  theory  of  morals  that 
had  already  been  formulated  by  the  Greeks, 
but  whidi  reached  its  fullest  development  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  iSdi  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries.  Uill  tells 
us  that  he  adopted  the  word  frcrm  a  passing 
expression  in  Mr.  Gait's  'Annals  of  the  Paf^ 
ish.'  His  definition  of  the  term  is  as  follows: 
'The  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation 
of  morals  utility  or  the  Greatest  Happiness 
Principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  pro- 
portion as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness, 
wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse 
of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure, 
and  the  absence  of  pain ;  by  unhappiness,  pain 
and  the  privation  of  pleasure.  To  give  a  dear 
idea  of  the  moral  theory,  much  more  requires  to 
be  said:  in  particular,  what  things  it  includes  in 
the  ideas  of  pain  and  pleasure;  and  to  what  ex- 
tent this  is  left  an  open  question.  But  these 
supplementary  explanations  do  not  affect  the 
theory  of  life  on  which  this  theory  of  morality 
is  gronrtded — namely,  that  pleasure  and  freedom 
from  pain  are  the  only  things  desirable  as  ends; 
and  that  all  desirable  things  (which  are  as 
numerous  'm  the  utilitarian  as  in  any  other 
scheme)  are  desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  in- 
herent in  themselves,  or  as  means  to  the  pro- 
motion of  pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pafn.' 

Utilitarianism  in  England  was  not  merely  a 
philosophical  doctrine  during  the  first  third  of 
the  19th  century.  This  theory  of  morals  ftir- 
nished  the  basis  for  a  political  and  social  propa- 
ganda. Of  this  movement  Jeremy  Bentham, 
James  Mill,  and  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  were 
successively  leaders,  and  its  objects  were  dis- 
tinctly radical  and  reformatory.  The  Westmin- 
ster Review  was  founded  in  1824  as  the' organ 
Af  the  new  radicalism,  and  proved  of  great  in- 
fluence in  exposing  abuses  m  the  Constitution, 
in  existing  legislation  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Bentham's  most  important  work 
was  in  the  field  of  legislative  reform,  while  the 
Mills,  father  and  son,  who  were  better  in- 
structed in  philosophical  principles  and  pos- 
sessed broader  interests,  upheld  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  progress  as  well  in  sodal,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  matters.  The  best  account 
of  this  movement,  which  had  very  important 
practical  results,  is  found  in  Leslie  Stephen's 
'The  English  Utilitarians'   (ipoo). 

It  is  with  utilitarianism  as  a  th«*)ry  of 
morals,  however,  that  we  are  here  most  directly 
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concenicd.     Tbt  doctEiiw  that  plcssure  ia  the  the  tnto  is,  by  those  who  are  completely  ko 

end  of  life,  which  is  at  present  u»ually  denom-  quainted   with  hoth,   placed  so   far  above  the 

inated  hedonism  (q.v.)>  was  first  formulated  by  other  that  they  prefer  it  even  though  Icnowing  it 

the  Cyreniacs,  and   in  a   somewhat   more   de-  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  discon> 

▼doped  form  by  Eptcunis.     In  modem  times  tent,  and  would  not  resign  it  for  any  quantity  of 

this  doctrine  is  fomid  in  Hobbes,  who  assumes  the  other  pleasure  which  their  nature  is  capable 

that  mankind  is  essentially  egoistic,  each  indi-  of,  we  are  justi&ed  in  asctibing  to  the  preferred 

Tidual  seeking  natnrally  what  is  of  advantage  to  cnjoymeat  a  superiority  in  quality,  so  far  out- 

him.     Although   most    of    the    English   ethical  weighing  quantity  as  to  render  it,  in  compar- 

writers  Of  the  iStfa  century  refuse  to  accept  the  ison,  of  small  account'     This   doctrine  of  a 

conclusions  of  Hobbes,  they  generally  find  dif-  qualitative  difference  in  pleasures  doubtless  i> 

ficulty  in  explaining  why  the  happinees  of  other  borne  out  by  experience,  and  consequently  is  a 

men  should  be  Bonght  by  the  agent,  since  they  practical  advantage  to  the  older  UtilitarianiHm. 

assume  with  Hobbes  that  it  is  a  natural  psycho-  But  the  objection  has  frequently  been  raised  that 

logical  principle  that  each  seeks  his  own  happi-  to  rank  pleasures  as  higher  or  lower,  irrespec- 

ness.    The  tendency  and  obligation  to  seek  *the  tive  of  their  quantity,  is  logically  to  abandon  the 

greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number'  (an  utilitarian  position.     For  it  appears  that  it  is 

expression   first  employed   by  Cumberland)    is  only  by  introducing  some  other  standard  than 

eiAei  explained  as  a  result  of  the  psychological  pleasure  itself  that  this  gradation  is  possible, 

principle  of  association,  or  by  taking  refuge  in  a  The  Epicureans  and  the  older  Utilitarians  had 

refined  egoism  through  a  demonstration  that  it  showed  that  pleasnres  of  the  mind,  for  example, 

pays  to  have  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  were  preferable  to  pleasures  of  the  body  by  using 

That  mankind  is  moved  by  genuinely  altruistic  the  quantitative  standard— that  is,  t^  showing 

impulses,  that  it  is  as  natural  to  promote  the  that  on  account  of  their  constancy,  permanence, 

food  of  our  neighbor  as  to  seek  onr  own  ad-  and  the  fact  that  they  entailed  no  subsequent 

vantage  was  perhaps  first  clearly  stated  by  But-  pain,  they  really  exceeded  the  latter  in  quantity. 
ler  in  his  <Sermons  on  Human  Nature.*  Neither         Bibliography.—}.    Bentham,    *An    Introduc- 

Bentham  mjr  Mill,  however,  provides  any  ade-  tion  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 

quate  way  of  passing  from  the  psychological  tion*;  J.  S.  Mill,  'Utilitarianism*;  H.  Spencer, 

principle    "each  man  naturally  seeks  hi*  own  *Data  of  Ethics';  H,  Sidgwick,  'Methods  of 

pleasure,'  to  the  ethical  doctrine  that  "the  hap-  Ethics* ;     T.     Martinean,     *Types    of     Ethical 

piness  of  all  should  be  sought  by  each  Individ-  Theory' ;  J.  Seth,  *A  Study  of  Ethical  Prind- 

nal.*    This  latter  principle,  nevertheless,  is  that  pies' ;   L.   Stephen,   'The  English  Utilitarians' 

which  the  Utilitarians  assume  as  the  basis  of  (3  vols,  igoo) ;  E.  Albee,  *A  History  of  English 

their  moral  theory.   Among  the  more  important  tftilitarianism'    (1901),      j   £_  Cbeichtok 
English    Utilitarians    are    Cumberland,    Hume,       professor  of  Philosophy,'  CorneU  Vniv^sity. 
Gay,  Paler,  Bentham.  James  Mill,  John  Stuart         tt»;ij..h™.  *««*.—«.     c-u.  tj„«™.  ti— „. 

MiU.  and  Herbert  Spacer,  who  ilnites  Utili-  -J?^*'*"  ***  ^°'^'    See  Pow««,  UmizA- 

tarianism  with  evolutionary  theories.  ^ttST^- i!t!™i  »,«— .  v„  c!_  -m. 

The  end  of  life,  according  to  the  Utiliurians,  „  ^to  pi^a  P?l'tical  romance  by  Sir  Thomaa 

is,  as  we  have  se«^,  happine^.    The  theory  thu^  ??f""'"t^  nJ^^^o""  ^v/^"    1?l  "T"*' 

insists  that  the"mc;™i  quality  of  an  act  fs  d*.  tjt''=  "f   'De  Opt>mo  Repubhae  State    deque 

termlned   by   its    conse^ueniis -an   act   being  ^°7\  Ip^la  Utoyia.*     It  was  tranBlatri    by 

1  that  promote,  happiness  or  prevents  mi-  5^1ph  Robm«,n  m  .  51  and J^  Bish^^ 


happiness,  and  wrong  when  it  c 


The  work  is  the  source  from  which 


reverse  direction.  It  is  accordingly  directly  op-  have  b«n  taken  many,of  the  socialistic  ideas 
posed  to  Intuitionism  (q.Y.),  which  declares  thTt  *1"'J  "re  to-day  occupying  modem  thinkers.  At 
Sere  is  some  natural  qilalit;  in  acts  which  con-  **'?*''"?!'  "A"  *n«^"'  the  author,  f«in.ilg  to 
stitutes  them  good  or  fed  in  themselves,  and  that  J£^r''<^B=  these  ideas  as  ha  own,  attributed 
this  moral  quSity  can  be  directly  known  without  ^"?  *"  ^  mj^hical  person,  RaphaeHythlodaft 
any  referenire  to  consequences.  Thus  an  Intui-  """'y  '^^^^  from  America,  whither  he  had 
tit^ist  would  say  thatfying  is  bad  in  itself  and  ^'^'^'■^^  ^■T^^°u?^'^^l- a  '"  il!^"^'?!,"*  * 
is  direcUy  perceived  to  be  such,  while  the  Utili-  country  which  he  had  visited  called  Utopu 
tarian  wouk  find  that  its  moral  quaUty  is  deter-  i"*"'"!  '"  ^I"''  "^  F''^^^ v'''i"5'  t?^ 
mined  by  its  results  to  the  individiil  and  to  ""/''<' "^T'i,*m  Prevalent  In  England.  Many 
society.  As  we  have  seen,  happiness  means  pleas-  reforms  whi^  More  suggested  a«  no  lOTgef 
use.  and  the  avoidance  of^in.  The  question  Fon»«te«d  Utopian,  among  them,  cntare  freedom 
arises  whether  anything  more  than  the  quantity  ™  natters  ot  religion, 
of  pleasure  is  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  U'traqniatB.  See  Calixtinks. 
morality  of  an  action.  Bentham  and  the  older  Utrecht,  u'trEkt  (Dutch,  u'trSnt),  Nether- 
Utilitanans  maintained  that  everything  depends  lands,  the  capital  of  tl*  province  of  Utrecht, 
upon  the  amount  of  pleasure  resulting  from  an  situated  on  the  Old  Rhine,  where  the  Vecht 
act :  *the  quantity  of  pleasure  being  equal,  push-  branches  off  from  it,  22  miles  southeast  of  Am- 
pin is  as  good  as  poetry.*  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  sterdam.  It  is  a  pleasant  town  with  fine  shaded 
the  other  hand,  introduced  the  concept  of  quali-  promenades,  and  intersected  with  canals.  The 
tative  differences  in  pleasures.  ■It  is  quite  com-  old  fortifications  are  laid  out  in  boulevards,  but 
patible  with  the  principle  of  utility,*  be  says,  *to  a  double  line  of  new  forts  surrounds  the  city, 
recognize  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  pleasure  There  are  several  very  old  churches,  including 
are  more  dcfirable  and  more  valuable  than  the  Gothic  (Uthedral,  built  in  the  ijth  centur;^. 
others.  ...  Of  two  pleasures  if  there  be  one  Other  notable  buildings  are  those  of  the  uni- 
te which  all  or  almost  all  who  have  e^^ierience  versity,  recently  extended,  the  government  build- 
of  both  give  a  decided  preference,  irrespec-  ing,  the  court  house,  and  the  archives,  formerly 
tive  of  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  prefer  the  palace  of  King  Louis  Napoleon.  The  univer- 
it,  dtat  ia  the  tnore  desirable  pleaaure.  If  one  of  sity  has  a  library  of  aoo/)00  volnmes  and  a 
Tou  21  —  81  i--~-  I 
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"      '  UTRECHT  —  UZZIAB    ' 

botanical  garden.  The  Industrial  estatlishmenta  Q<«bec    where  it  occm«  ta  gtoupe  (rf  smafl 

include  pigment  factories,  Kaw-mills,  breweries,  oodecahedral  crystals. 

two  organ  factories,  a  number  of  cigar  fac-  TJ'rula,     See  Palatb. 

tones,  an  iron  foundry,  etc.     The  town  is  also  Dibridge,  QiB'brij,  .Canada,  a  town  of  Wert 

one  of  the  most  important  rwlroad  centres  in  Ontario  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Black  River, 

thekmpdom.     Utrecht  is  the  oldest  of  the  Bata-  and   on  the   Toronto   and   Northern   Railway, 

vian   aties,   and   was   called   by   the   Romans  ^^  ^^i^^  northeast  of  Toronto.     It  has  lumber 

Traieelum  ad  RheHum.    In  1579  the  act  of  con-  ^n^  flo^r  mills    and  manufactures  iron  ware, 

federation   of   the   Dutch   provinces   declaring  j^qi   machinery,    engines,    agricultural   impie- 

thcir  independence  of  Spam  was  signed  here,  ments,  woolens,  etc. 

and  here  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  in  tt-k^jj™   u.o,.    •«, ■«  'ur^^«.M....f.^._t... 

k'-'-^'^^'l  •"'■^  "  *'"  ""  °'  '"'  ont^^'^'sJ^RW^^'^^N'e^^o^i:: 

Spanish  succession.  j^^^  H^^^^  ^^  Hartford  railroad,  about  19 

Utrecht,  Peace   of,  the   peace   secured  in  miles  southeast  of  Worcester.     Uxbridge  was 

1713  through  several  separate  treaties  signed  formerly   a  part   of  the   town  of  Mendon;  in 

bv  France  as  one  party  and  by  Great  Britain,  ijay  it  was  separated  and  incorporated  under 

Holland,  Portugal,  Prussia  and  Savoy  on  the  its  present  name.    In  17^1  the  northern  part  c^ 

other,  later  acceded  to  by  Spain,  supplemented  the  town  was  set  oS  and  mcorporated  as  North- 

in  1 7 1 4  by  the  treaty  of  Radstadt,  between  Ger-  bridge.    The  town  includes  the  villages  of  Calu- 

many  and  France,  and  by  the  Barrier  treaty  of  met,  Hecla,  Rivulet,  Scott's,  Wheelock's,  Ux- 

17:;,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  the  bridge,  North  Uxbridge,  and  Uxbridge  Centre. 

Netherlands.     Its  provisions  ternjinated  the  war  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  cotton 

of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  recognized  Philip  and  woolen  mills,  machine  shops,  a  furniture 

V.  of  Bourbon  as  king  of  Spain,  he  to  renounce  factory,     and     creameries.     There     are     five 

all  claim  tothe  throneofFrance;Savoy  received  churches,  a  high  school,   17  district  schools,  a 

Sicily  from  Spain;   Prussia  was  acknowledged  free  public  library.    The  national  bank  has  a 

as  a  kingdom,  renounced  her  claim  to  Orange  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  national  and  sav- 

and  was  granted  Neuch^tel  and  a  portion  of  ings  banks  have  combined  deposits  amounting 

Gelderland;  Austria  received  the  Spanish  Neth-  to  $640,860.     Pop.   (19J0)  4,671. 

eriands.  Sardinia  the  Milanese  and  Naples;  the  IJaiul,  ooz'mal.  Mexico,  an  aiKient  Maya 

protection  of  Holland  was  secured  by  possession  city  now  in  ruins,  in  the  northwest  of  Yucatan, 

of   certam   fortified   towns   under   the   Bamer  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Merida.    Ithasvast 

treaty;  and  France  recognized  the  Protestant  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  temples  cyclopean 

succession  in  England,  relinquished  to  her  all  terraces,  etc.,  extending  over  a  large  area.     The 

claims  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia.  Hudson  principal  ruins  are  the  'Casa  del  Gobemador' 

Bay  and  Straits,  and  Saint  Christopher,  W.  I,,  and  the 'Casa  de  las  Monias.'    The  temples  are 

reserving  fishep'  rights  on  the  shores  of  New-  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  aa  late  as 

foundland,  and  also  confirmed  England  in  the  the  17th  century. 

occupation  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca;  ttwether     .    n.    e,.^-,     .   hi^tn^^^i   _:«   -....w i 

withV  priviUs,  oi  ..pplying  Afdo„Tl.v„  y^  ,&ofe..'™Sf.T.t  XToTS'SSS 

„"T^  .  '            „      „  of  Job.  and  lying  to  the  east  or  southeast  of 

Dtrittilft'ria.     See  Bladdbrwort.  Palestine,  probably  in  Hauran,  the  exact  posi- 

Uvalde,  u-vil'df,  Texas,  town,  county-seat  *'°"  "^^  having  been  identified: 

of  Uvalde  County;  on  the  Southern  Pacific  rail-  Uianne,  O-zan,  Louta  Octave,  French  writer 

road;   about   95   miles   west   by   south  of  San  on    bibliography    and   miscellaneous  subjects: 

Antonio.    It  is  m  an  agricultural  and  stoek-rais-  b.  Auxerre  14  Sept.  1852.     He  founded  (1880) 

ing  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  asphaltum  'Le    Livre,"    succeeded    (i8go)    by   <Le    Livre 

mines.     The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  Modetne.  >     In    i88g    he   founded   the   Socirfti 

lumber  mills,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  machine  shop,  des  Bibliophiles  Confemporains.     Among  his 

There    are    seven    churches,    separate    public  works    are    'The    Caprices    of    a    Book-Lover* 

Sthools  for  white  and  colored  pupils.     The  two  (1877);  'Her  Highness,  Woman'  (1884);  <Our 

banks  have  acombined  capital  of  ISj.ooo,  and  Friends,  Books;  Talks  on  Curious  Literature' 

the  national  bank  has  deposits  amounting  to  (1886);  'Modern  Bindings';  'Physiology  of  the 

$ioo,oi».     Pop.  (i9to)  2,000.  Quays    of    Paris'    (1890);    <The    Bachelor's 

Uvar'oyite,  a  rare  aod  beautiful  emerald-  Prayer-Book'  (1890). 
preen  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.),  distinguished  by  Uzziah,  u-zi'^,  king  of  Judah  (793-740  B.C.). 
its  containing  chromium-  It  has  a  hardoes*  of  He  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Kings  as  being  a 
7-5  and  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  3.41  to  successful  warrior  and  wise  ruler,  but  was  stricken 
3.51.  It  is  usually  found  in  limestone  or  asso-  with  leprosy  because  he  persisted  asainst the  high 
riated  with  chromite,  Its  most  celebrated  priest  in  offering  incense  in  the  Temple.  Con- 
localities  are  the  Ural  Motmtains  and  Orford,  suit  Smith,  '  Prophets  of  Israel. ' 
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Vin  Che  Enclisb  alpbftbet,  the  twenty-  On  his  arrival  at  Popayan  be  received  wocd  ol 

.  second  letter  and  tbe  seventeenth  con-  PiEarro's  assassination  and  the  revolt  of  Al- 

sonaiit.    V  and  0  were  originally  one  ma^ro.     Aided  bv  Alonso  de  Alvarado  ■  and 

aiid  used  indiscriminately  for  the  rep-  others  of  Piza"^^  principal  captains,  he  de- 

rescntation  of  the  vowel  u  and  the  feated  Almagro  at  Chupas  i6  S«pt,  i$^i  aad 

I  consonant  «  or  ii>.    The  form  V  was  had  him  executed  at  Cuzco  for  tnaaoa..     He  re- 

derived  ty  the  Latins  from  very  ancient  Greek  tained  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  tho 


alphabets.  Jn'  which  the  Greek  upsilon  (T)  was  viceroy  Blasco  Nuilez  Vela  eai-Iy  in  1544.  when 

so  written;     In  classical  Greek  upsilon  always  he  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 

is  a  vowel,  never  a,  consonant.     And  the  dassi-  against  the  'Newl^ws,',  .He  escaped  to  Spain. 

cal  Greek  "had  no  sign  for  the  consonant  V  of  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  1545-56  on  chargen 

the  Latins:  henc«  when  a  Latin  word  or  name  from  which  l}e  was  finally  exonerated, 
containrng   this   consonant   was    transUterated  V««*re»co^.  vfl-ki-rfa-kO.  Helena,  Romanian 

into  Greek  the  v  was  represented  either  by  the  ^ter.     She  was  educated  at  Paris  nnd  Bacha- 

digraphev  (pu)  or  by   the  letter  B  (which,  in  rest.     Her  'Chants  d'Aurore'  was  crowned  by 

the  Cynlhc   alphabet   and   in   modem   Greek,  the  French  Academy  and  her 'Rumanian  Bnl- 

represents  the   consonant  v;   examples:   Lat,  lajgi  received  from  the  Franch  Academy  the 

Varro.Gr.  Oi;irtW';  Lat.  Virgdius.Gr.  3v7n.».).  prize  Jules  Favre.     She   is  the  author  also  of 

Ow/J^  '*  *  labiodental  Mnsonant;  but  our  w  la  fKings  and  Queens  I  Have  Known'  (1904). 
a  laoial  only:  which  of  these  best  represents  tj       *:      c  1.     1        a'     □  o 

the  ancient  iarin  consonant  V?     Tt^ weight  Vactton  Sahoota.     8«  So««Ba  ScnooLS. 

of  authority  among  modem  phonologists  is  in  VaccinU  tx»,  a  family  of  Encales,  compns- 

favor  of  the  theory  that  the  Latin  consonant  u^  several  genera  of  trees  and  shnibs,  and  in- 

» ■was  a  labial  differing  but  little,  if  at  all.  from  eluding  gome  epiphytes.     This  family  is  widely 

oor  W.    The  English  letter  v  is  produced  by  the  distributed  throughout  the  north  temperate  and 

junction  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth:  in^  zones,  and  its  fruits  are  generany  edible. 

rt«  BOUhd  differs  iTom  that  of  /,  which  is  articu-  The  Itwves  are  alternate,  and  are  either  con- 

lated  ill  a  similar  wav,  in  being  voiced  while  aoeoua  and  evergreen,  or  thin  and  deciduous, 

that  of  /  is  breathed:  they  are  both  continuous  The   various  species  have   pretty  flowers,  the 

consonants   and   both   belong  to   the   class   of  lobes  oocasionally  beine  reflexed ;  in  color  they 

X rants.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  range  from  greenish- white  to  deep  rose.  The 
•  words  in  English  that  begin  with  v  are  de-  <»nly  members  of  the  Vacciniacea  extensively 
rived  from  French  or  Latin.  V  is  never  the  otdtivated  in  America  art!  the  cranberries 
final  letter  of  a  word  in  English,  though  the  {Oxycoccus)  which  are  evergreen,  woody,  vine- 
final  f-sonnd  is  common,  as  in  Hve;,  thrive  ;  nor  I'ke  shrubs,  growing  In  sphagnum -bogs.  They 
is  it  ever  doubled.  The  name  "doubled*  was  ^"^  small  and  slender  and  are  somewhat  trail- 
given  to  the  character  to  in  times  before  the  'ng  in  hatrit.  but  have  ascending  or  erect 
apeciatization  of  the  form  v  as  a  consonant  sign  branches  bearing  oblong  leaves,  and  pink,  star- 
only  instead  of  being  the  sign  of  the  vowel  «  shaped  flower*  in  clusters.  Tho  cranberries  are 
Bilso.  Ste  the  letter  U.  oval,  pendulous  on  filiform  stalks,  and  have  a 
«  .„  .  .,  ar.n.  o  shinioF  red  skin  and  firm,  white  flesh,  of  a  very 
y.M,  vaTcfl  iUvar  Hufiez  Cabeu.  See  ^jj  t*^^^.  cranberries  ire  cultivated  in  lands 
Nunez  Cabeca  De  Vaca.  Alvar.  „j,i^^  g^„  ^  submerged,  are  ripe  in  the  fafl 
.  Vaca  de  Caatro,  vA'kft  da.  kOs'trO,  Crlitdvali  and  are  sent  to  the  markets  in  great  quantities, 
Spanish  jurist  and  administrator:  b.  1403;  to  be  served  as  sauce  with  poultry  and  game, 
d.  1562.  A  member  of  tbe  audience  at  Vail  ado-  The  mountain-cranberry  of  the  Southern  United 
lid,  ne  was  sent  in  1540  to  Peru  to  advise  with  States  is  a  taller  shrub  with  thin  leaves  {.Oxy- 
Pizarro  regarding  the  |;oven3ment,  and  in  caae  coectis  erytkrocarpus):  that  of  Europe  {Vac- 
•  i  the  tatrer'ft  death  himself  to  ansume  power,  dfttimt  Vitis-ldiBa')  is  a  low.  evergreen  shrubi 
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VACCINATION 

with  coriaceous,  oral  leaves  crowded  onto  the  slight,  only  affecting  a  certain  tissue,  as  llie 
creeping  stems.  Both  grow  on  rocky  hills  and  cornea ;  while  in  others  it  may  affect  the  conua, 
mountains,  and  the  latter  is  found  quite  around  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  term  vac- 
the  northern  world.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  cination  also  is  used  in  a  broader  sense,  and  is 
campanulate,  nodding  in  terminal  clusters,  and  made  to  apply  to  other  diseases  than  vaccinia, 
the  fruit  is  a  dark  red  globe,  very  add  and  It  may  denote  the  process  by  which  other  dis- 
called  cowberry.  It  ia  used  locally  tor  preserves,  ease-producing  af;ents  are  inoculated  into  a  sus- 
The  so-called  whortleberries  (of  which  name  ceptible  species  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
■huckiebeny*  seems  to  be  a  corruption)  of  refractory  to  a  given  disease  contracted  in  the 
Europe^  include  not  only  this  last  species,  but  natural  way.  The  sole  purpose  at  the  present 
Vaccininm  MyrlUliu  and  V.  uliginosum.  The  time  in  inoculating  vaccinia  into  a  susceptible 
former  is  the  bilberry,  or  in  Scotland  the  blae-  reagent  is  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  render- 
berry,  and  is  of  varying  height,  but  rarely  ex-  it  insusceptible  to  the  disease  smallpox,  and  the 
ceeding  two  feetj  with  deciduous  ovate  leaves,  propagation,  continuation  and  multiplication  of 
The  berries,   which  are  dark    purple,  with  ,  a  the  specific  material. 

mealy  bloom,  grow  to  the  size  of  a  black  cur-  Hislory.~Ta  properly  appreciate  the  subject 
rant  and  are  sweet- flavored.  Their  juice,  con^  oi  vaccination  and  its  beneficent  effects  in  the 
bined  with  alder-bark  and  alum,  is  said  to  M  suppression  and  control  of  the  much-dreaded 
used  by  northern  Russian  women  to  dye  their  disease,  smallpox,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
hair  bright-red.  Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  briefly  some  few  incidents  of  its  earlv  history, 
genera  Vaccinium  and  Gaylussacia,  in  America,  Credit  is  due  to  Edward  Jenner  (q.v.>,  a  phy- 
are  known  either  as  blueberry  or  huckleberry,  sician  living  in  the  western  part  of  England,  for 
and  are  equally  edible  and  good.  There  is  a  its  discovery  and  application.  The  subject  of  the 
tendency,  in  the  markets,  at  least,  to  call  those  protective  effect  of  vaccination  contracted  by 
berries  which  are  black  and  shining  buckle-  persons  who  had  been  milkinff  cows  which  were 
berries,  and  the  blue  ones  blueberries.  They  are  suffering  from  an  eruptive  disease,  known  tiien 
a  favorite  midsummer  fruit,  both  among  the  as  cowpox,  attracted  Jenner's  attention  evtn 
Indians,  who  dried  them,  and  sometimes  inclnded  when  a  pupil.  On  the  completion  of  his  med- 
them  in  pemmican,  and  with  white  pet^le.  i<^al  studies  and  return  to  Berkeley,  the  idaa  was 
Thoreau  exclaims,  *Are  they  not  the  principal  ever  dominant  in  his  mind ;  and  as  soon  as  op- 
wild  fruit?*  thinking  of  the  great  tracts  the  portunity  offered,  he  began  to  make  his  olwerva- 
bnshes  sometimes  cover  and  the  prolificness  of  tions  and  investigations  of  cowpox.  But  facts 
their  bearing.  From  June  to  August  gathering  which, were  so  convincing  to  his  own  mind  he 
huckleberries  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  evidently  feared  as  unacc^table  to  his  medical 
country  districts,  the  fields  being  burnt  over  to  brethren,  and  so  he  made  his  ideas  known  to  only 
promote  the  growth  of  the  hushes  and  the  pro-  li's  friend  Gardner,  to  whom  he  writes  i  ■!  have 
duce  sent  cither  raw  to  the  markets,  or  to  can-  enimsted  a  most  important  matter  to  jrou,  which 
ning  factories.  Vaccimum  canadense,  V.  penn-  I  firmly  believe  will  prove  of  essential  benefit 
tytvanicMm  and  V.  nigrum  are  dwarf  shrubs,  the  to  the  human  race.  I  know  you.  and  should  not 
two  latter  often  growing  tc^ether  on  sandy  hill-  w'sh  that  what  I  have  stated  be  brought  into 
aides,  and  furnishing  the  first  blue  and  black  ber-  conversation ;  but  should  anything  tmtoward 
ries  of  the  season.  Their  flowers  are  creamy  turn  up  in  my  experiments,  I  should  be  made, 
white  or  pinkish.  In  swampy,  sandy  thickets  one  particularly  by  my  medical  brothers,  the  subject 
finds  the  tall  resinous  blue-tangle,  or  dangleberry  of  ridicule.*  In  1788  he  brought  his  observa- 
{CayluJsacia  frondosa),  with  scanty  campanu-  tions  and  theory  before  the  medical  profession, 
late  blossoms,  on  filiform  pedicels.  Th«  leaves  but  did  not  make  any  imj>ression,  save  in  one 
arc  ovate  and  glaucous  beneath,  and  the  deltcjous  instance.  A  colleague,  acting  upon  Jenner's  sug- 
berries  are  large,  globose  and  blue  with  a  bloom,  Bcstion  soon  after  its  announcement,  inoculate] 
and  very  juicy  and  sweet  Of  all  the  American  ^  child  with  cowpox  matter  and  afterward  with 
species  of  Vacciniacta,  the  high'bush  blueberry  smallpox  virus.  It  did  not  have  the  smallpox. 
(Vaccinium  corymbosum)  is  probably  the  most  For  t^e  next  eight  years  Jenner  was  patientlv 
conspicuous.  It  is  a  tall,  straggling  shrub  of'  pursuing  his  observations,  collecting  data  r^card- 
damp  woods,  quite  ten  feet  bigb,  at  its  best  '"K  cowpox  and  its  transmissibility  to  persons. 
With  the  leaves,  in  spring,  it  bangs  out  large  s"*^.  particularly  noting  its  protective  effects 
white  bell-like  corollas,  in  racemose  dusters,  against  smallpox.  In  May  1796,  he  issued  bis 
The  berry  is  large  and  blue,  and  of  a  pleasant  celebrated  treatise  entitled  'An  Enquiry  into  the 
acidulous  flavor ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  to  appear  in  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  VariolK  VaccinK,  s 
the  markets.  In  fill,  the  oval  leaves  turn  to  'disease  Discovered  in  Some  of  the  Western 
vivid  scarlet,  and  remain  in  a  glow  of  color  for  Counties  of  England,  Particularly  Gloucester- 
a  long  time.  Batodendron  (Vaccinium  or-  **■"■«-  a"d  Known  by  the  Name  of  Cowpox.' 
&or«(m),  the  farkleberry,  bears  an  inedible  fruit,  ^'  attraeted_  no  little  attention.  The  majority 
but  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a  tree  in  the  South.  ^^  the  medical  profession,  and  many  of  the  in- 
Polycodium  (Vaectmim)  ttamneum  is  the  'elligent  laity,  appeared  now  to  be  mdy  tft 
stjuawberry  (q.v,),  or  buckberry;  Chiogmes  accept  his  conclusions,  and  eager  to  apply  his 
hispiduia  IS  the  snowberry  (q.v.).  method.  His  position  was,  however,  not  an  en. 
,  .  ,  viable  one.  True,  letters  came  from  all  parts 
yaccuiKtion  is  a  process  of  transmitting  of  the  World  asking  information  about  his  dis- 
b)r  inoculation  a  specific  disease  known  as  vac-  covery,  how  the  material  could  be  obtained,  etc, 
cinia,  cowpox,  or  modified  smallpox  frcwn  one  to  which  he  willingly  and  reattilr  responded  so 
susceptible  reagent  to  another— either  from  ani-  far  as  he  was  able.  On  the  other  hind,  tnt- 
njal  to  animal,  from  animal  to  man,  or  from  man  withstanding  its  ready  acceptance,  he  was  beset 
to  man.  Nearly  all  the  warm-blooded  animals  with  trwibles.  There  were  not  a  few  medical 
are  susceptible  to  vaccinia,  but  they  may  vary  men  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  his  discovery, 
sonaiderably  in  such  susceptibility;  in  aome  it  is  and  assailed  him  in  every  posaJMe  way  by  ini*> 
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ttatements,  mi>r<pieaentatiDnB  and  abuBC    These  idar  disease,  usually  occurring  on  the  teats  and 

he  attempted  to  answer  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  adder,   sometimes   on  the  muzzle  and  raucous 

and  honesty.    Later  on,  when  the  practice  of  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose.    It  may  occur 

vaccination  became  more  general,  his  labors  as  in  isolated   instances,   sometimes   affecting  one 

*a  vaccine  clerk  to  the  world,'  as  he  terms  it,  or  only  a  few  of  the  herd ;  at  other  times  it  may 

btcarae  less  and  less  burdensome.    He  had  the  attack  the  whole  herd.    Its  origin  among  cattle 

satisfaction   of  seeing  bis   method    adopted   in  has  been  the   subject  of   much   dispute,   some 

nearly     every    dviliied    country.     There     were  claiming   that    it    always   occurs    spontaneously, 

many,  notwithstanding,  who  were  loath,  as  some  citing  as  examples  those  isolated  cases  not  in- 

are  even  now,  to  abandon  their  fixed  opinions  frequently  met  with,  while  others  claim   with 

as  to  its  efficacy,  and  resisted  to  the  last.  equal    poaitiveness   that   before   an  animal  can 

Jcnner's  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  has  have  the  disease  it  must  contract  it  from  some 
been  subject  to  dispute,  and  the  objection  seems  other  source.  The  latter  contention  is  more 
to  be,  in  some  particulars,  founded  on  fact,  probable,  as  there  is  no  instance  of  an  analc^ 
There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  to  the  former  existing  in  other  infectious  dis- 
farmer  l^  the  name  of  Benjamin  Jeaty,  living  eases.  The  contagion,  therefore,  must  be  trana- 
in  Downshay,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  was  the  first  who  mitted  in  some  manner  to  the  animal,  and  its 
is  known  to  have  practised  vaccination.  He  source  must  be  either  an  animal  or  man  having 
inoculated  his  wife  and  two  sons  with  matter  this  disease.  Mo  other  conclusion  seems  pos- 
taken  from  cows  suffering  from  cowpox.  All  sibie.  It  sometimes  is  met  with  occurring  in 
were  affected.  His  wife's  arm  became  very  horses,  and  is  known  as  the  •grease."  Jenner 
much  inflamed,  and  produced  no  small  alarm  in  demonstrated  that  the  'horse  grease*  and  cow- 
the  family  and  no  small  sensation  among  his  pox  were  one  and  the  same  malady,  and  that 
i^ghbora.  Fifteen  years  after  (1789},  the  sons,  matter  taken  from  the  horse  could  be  trans- 
to^ether  with  other  persons,  were  inocnlated  nutted  to  the  cow,  causing  an  inflammation  and 
with  matter  taken  from  a  smallpox  case,  as  symptoms  identical  with  cowpox,  and  moreover, 
was  then  the  custom,  to  protect  against  ^e  protecting  equally  as  well  against  smallpox  as 
smallpox  c(»itracted  in  the  ordinary  way.  None  does  vaccinia.  Bouiey  of  Altort  has  also  made 
of  those  previously  vaccinated  with  cowpox  be-  a  study  of  the  "grease*  disease  of  horses,  to- 
came  ill  with  inoculated  smallpox,  whereas  others  gethei  with  cowpox^  and  concludes  that  they  are- 
inoculated  passed  through  the  several  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  In  further  support  of 
the  disease.  There  was  a  great  prejudice  against  the  theory  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  to  the 
Jesty's  experiments,  and  ^e  people  would  have  bovine  species  largely  through  human  agencies, 
none  of  them.  Jesty'E  remark  was  that  for  his  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  more  frequently 
part  he  'preferred  taking  infection  from  an  in-  met  with  among  milch  cows  than  in  either  the 
nocuous  animal  like  the  cow,  subject  to  so  few  heifers  or  males  of  the  same  herd.  The  reason 
disorders,  than  to  take  it  from  a  human  body  for  this  is  that  the  cowpox  virus  is  transferred 
liable  to  so  many  diseases ;  and  that  he  had  from  cow  to  cow  by  means  of  the  milkers' 
experience  on  his  side,  as  casual  smallpox  was  hands.  The  prevalence  of  cowpox  appears  to 
,no«  attended  with  dangers  like  the  variolous  in-  be  in  some  way  influenced  by  the  seasons,  more 
'fectioi^  and  that  besides  there  appeared  to  him  eases  having  been  reported  oecurrmg  during  the 
little  risk  in  introducing  into  the  human  consti-  spring  months  than  at  other  tiroes  of  the  year, 
lution  matter  from  the  cow,  as  we  already,  with-  Suckling  calves  are  also  quite  susceptible.  It 
out  danger,  eat  the  flesh,  drink  the  milk,  and  cannot  be  ssid,  however,  that  vaccinia  affects 
cover  ourselves  with  the  skin  of  this  innocuous  only  cows,  or  the  young  calf,  as  all  animals  of 
animal.*  On  an  examination  of  Jenner's  papers,  the  bovine  species  can  be  readily  inoculated  with 
it  seems  that  he  makes  no  claim  as  to  priority,  the  virus  shd  the  lesions  caused  by  such  inocu- 
simply  recording  his  own  observations  and  giv-  lations  are  identical  with  those  occurring  "spon- 
ing  in  detail  his  experiments  to  support  the  taneously.'  Jenner  supplied  many  countries  in 
theory  that  smallpox  can  be  prevented  by  vac-  his  time  with  vaccine  virus,  originally  from  the 
cination.  He  also  proves  that  the  prevailing  cow,  and  subsequently  propagated  frora  arm  to 
opinion  shared  by  the  milkers,  tiiat  cowpox  con-  arm.  The  American  stodt  of  vaccine  virus  was 
tracted  by  them  was  protective  against  small-  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  either  1805 
pox,  was  founded  on  fact.  Had  it  not  been  for  or  1804  by  Waterhouse  in  Boston,  and  Hosack  m 
Jenner's  brilliant,  painstaking  work,  replete  with  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Southern 
accurate  observations,  in  all  probalshty  jesty's  States  through  the  interest  of  President  Jeffer- 
inoculations  would  have  been  lost,  and  a  long  son.  Some  of  these  strains  were  propagated 
time  m^ht  have  elapsed  before  the  beneficent  for  a  long  time  by  the  arm  to  arm  method.  In 
discovery  of  vaccination  would  have  become  Europe  a  strain  of  the  original,  received  from 
known.  The  principal  conclusions  of  Jenner's  Jenner  in  1802,  was  still  being  propagated  at 
discovery  may  be  summarized  thus:  (i^  That  Vienna  as  late  as  the  eighries.  The  celebrated 
vaccinia  or  cowpox  casually  induced  in  man  Beauagency  stock,  originating  from  a  "spon- 
renders  him  insusceptible  to  smallpox,  (a)  taneous'  case  of  cowpox  in  1864.  has  furnished 
Only  the  specific  agent  of  vaccinia  or  smallpox,  many  strains.  This  was  largely  employed  in 
and  no  other  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  has  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England,  and 
this  power.  (3)  Cowpox  may  be  induced  at  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  m  18^  by 
will  from  cow  to  man.  (4)  That  engrafted  Dr.  Martin  of  Boston,  just  before  the  onginal 
cowpox  may  be  continued  indefinitely  from  man  was  lost,  during  the  si^e  of  Paris,  it  is  not 
to  man,  conferring  on  each  in  succession  insus-  known  whether  this  particular  strain  is  in  ex- 
ceptibilily  to  smallpox,  the  same  as  could  be  istence  at  the  present  time.  Many  strains  be- 
produced  by  inoculation  of  the  virus  direct  from  came  so  attenuated  that  they  failed  to  cauae  the 
the  cow  to  man.        _  typical   lesions  and  characteristic  symptoms  of 

Origin  and  Dislribution  of  Vaccinia  or  Cow-  vaccinia,'  and,  most  in^Kirtant  of  all.  tneir  pn>- 

/»*- — Vaccinia  in  the  cow  is  an  eruptive  vesic-  tectivc  property  was  very  slight,  if  it  existed  at 
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all  The  result  of  employinff  such  virus  during  effect  of  restoring  a  virus  beginning  to  show 
what  may  be  tenned  a  pandemic  prevalence  of  attenuation,  by  retro-vaccination  —  that  is,  b7 
smallpox  was  that  many  persons  who  had  been  vaccinating  the  calf  with  the  humanized  virus. 
previously  inoculated  with  it  contracted  small-  The  Bavarian  government,  as  eariy  as  1837, 
pox.  This  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  these  made  it  mandatory  that  this  procedure  shooid 
weak  strains  for  others  01  greater  strength,  regularly  be  employed  for  revivifying  and  main- 
Such  experiences  are  not  uncommon  in  the  bis-  taining  the  potency  of  the  vaccine  virus.  This 
tory  of  the  vaccine  virus,  even  as  far  back  as  brings  us  to  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  virus 
Jenner's  time.  Jenner  emphasized  this  point  of  propagated  through  the  bovine  species,  as  com- 
tlie  alternation  of  the  virus,  and  regarded  it  nee-  pared  with  the  humanized  virufe.  There  are 
essary  to  renew  the  strain  from  cases  of  cowpox  many  even  to-day  who  contend  that  the  results 
wherever  possible.  Retro -vaccination,  or  in-  following  the  use  of  bovine  virus  are  not  so 
oculation  of  the  cow  with  human  virus,  was  good  nor  so  t)TJical  as  those  of  the  humanized 
often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  virus.  The  reaction  following  the  bovine  virus 
the  strain.  The  number  of  cases  of  natural  covf-  is  milder,  the  sore  not  so  large  nor  typical.  If 
pox  have  become  exceedingly  rare  during  the  we  are  allowed  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the  de- 
last  half  of  the  past  century,  only  a  few  in-  scriptions  of  the  early  writers  and  their  drawings 
stances  being  reported  from  year  to  year,  whereas  of  the  vaccine  lesions,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  Jenner's  time  the  disease  was  very  prevaleid.  they  bear  out  to  some  degree  the  statements  re- 
Tlie  fewness  of  the  cases  may  be  accounted  for  garding  what  is  now  observed,  and  what  used  to 
b^  the  rarity  of  cases  of  smallpox  at  the  present  be.  Following  its  application,  nearly  every  civ- 
time,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  past.  ilized  country  has  adopted  and  employed  the 
The  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  disappoint-  bovine  virus.  In  some,  vaccination  is  optional, 
ing  results,  following  the  use  of  humanized  while  in  others  it  is  compulsory.  Where  vac- 
vaccine  virus  gradually  resulted  in  the  adoption  cinaticai  is  more  largely  employed,  the  frequency 
of  another  method  of  propagating  and  furnishing  of  attacks  of  smallpex  diminishes  in  an  equal 
the  virus.  One  very  prominent  reason  for  this  ratio.  Germany  may  be  cited  as  an  exampU, 
was  the  increasing  fear  of  transferring  a  certain  as  a  country  which  has  employed  the  bovine 
infectious  disease  from  person  to  person  through  vaccine  to  the  greater  number  of  its  population 
vaccination.  Also,  in  transferring  tuberculosis,  than  any  other  country.  Vaccination  is  made 
■  Villeman's  experiments  regarding  the  possibility  compulsory.  All  children  during  their  first  year 
of  such  danger  was  given  perhaps  too  much  are  required  to  be  vaccinated,  and  again  at  the 
prominence.  It  cannot  fae  denied  that  there  is  age  of  12.  All  males  subject  to  military  service 
some  slight  possibility  of  the  disease  being  trans-  are  vaccinated  on  being  drafted  in  the  army 
mitted  in  the  process  of  vaccination.  Unfor-  (some  300,000  yearly).  The  official  records  for 
tunately.  Uiere  are  cases  on  record  where  a  189^  show  that  1,518,793  were  legally  liable  to 
grave  const  it  utional  disorder  has  been  inoculated  vaccination;  1,^21,348  were  vaccinated  with  bo- 
into  healthy  persons  by  vaccination.  Those  op-  vine  vaccine  virus;  and  5,406  were  vaccinated 
posed  to  vaccination  seized  upon  these  accidents,  with  virus  of  other  sources.  In  primary  vac- 
and  exploited  them  in  every  way  possible,  as  a  cinations  gd??  per  cent  were  successful.  In 
further  argument  against  the  control  of  small-  secondary  vaccmation,  made  at  the  I2th  year, 
pox  by  the  arm  to  arm  method,  and  was  not  an  there  were  l,143M7  legally  liable.  Of  these 
unimportant  factor  in  reviving  the  method  of  1,107,025  were  vaccinated  With  bovine  virus  and 
propagating  vaccine  virus  on  the  bovine  spe-  7,165  with  other  virus;  gi.71  per  cent  were 
cies.  This  method  was  known  to  many,  and  successful.  The  wonderful  immunity  of  the  Ger- 
was  employed  as  early  as  1800  in  France,  and  man  nation  to  smallpox,  resting  entirely  on  its 
by  several  physicians  in  Italy  at  various  times  compulsory  vaccination  laws  enacted  in  1870, 
between  1805  and  1840  —  the  latter  by  Negri  in  whereby  the  whole  population  has  been  vac- 
Naples,  who  began  the  systematic  use  of  bovme  cinated  and  re-vaccinated,  not  only  demonstrates 
vaccine  virus.  It  then  was  employed  to  a  slight  the  benefits  of  vaccination  per  if,  but  also  the 
extent  in  several  places  in  Europe,  but  did  not  efficacy  of  a  virus  obtained  from  the  bovine 
become  of  general  use  until  many  years  later,  species.  Similar  cases  could  also  be  cited  to 
Arm  to  arm  vaccination  was  the  method  em-  show  the  efficacy  of  the  bovine  virus.  It  cannot 
ployed  in  llie  United  States  from  the  time  of  its  be  said  that  the  immunity  conferred  by  it  is  any 
mtrodwction  until  as  late  as  1869,  when  animal  stronger  or  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  human- 
vaccine  virus  began  to  be  employed.  It  was  not  'zed  vims,  but  it  has  all  the  advantages  and 
so  difficult  in  our  large  cities  to  have  available  none  of  the  disqualifications  which  attend  the 
a  supply  of  humanized  vaccine  virus,  but  with  arm  to  arm  vaccination. 

the  growth  and  increase  of  the  rural  population  From  Jenner's  time  until  now  there  has  baen 
it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  have  this  a  strong  belief  that  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
siipply:  so  in  order  to  meet  this  growing  de-  nection  between  vaccinia  and  smallpox,  and  that 
mandi  bovine  vaccine  vims  was  suggested  as  the  former  was  in  all  probability  a  modified  or 
being  the  most  practical  method  overcoming  attenuated  state  of  the  latter.  Gassons  inoculated 
the  difficulty.  Tills  led  to  the  establishment  of  10  cows  with  matter  taken  from  smallpox  cases, 
"vaccine  farms,'  as  they  were  designated,  in  and  was  successful  in  one  instance.  After  10 
several  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  removes  the  pustule  resembled  that  of  a  natural 
long  after  their  establishment  until  the  bulk  of  vaccine  vehicle.  These  experiments  were  re- 
the  vaccinations  were  performed  with  the  bovine  peated  many  times  during  the  past  century  with 
vinis,  and  the  arm  to  arm  method  became  the  more  or  less  success.  The  most  important  of 
exreption  to  the  rule.  When  calf  lymph  came  them  were  by  Theile  of  Kasan,  Russia  (1839), 
into  common  use,  the  same  difficulties  were  ap-  who  succeeded  in  transferring  smallpox  vims  to 
pfehended  with  regard  to  its  attenuation  as  a-  cow,  and  after  several  removes  vaccinated  a 
Were  before  noted  with  the  humanized  virus,  large  number  of  persons  with  such  virus,  the  re- 
Some  observers  claimed  to  have  noted  the  good  suits  being  in  every  way  the  same  as  observed 
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In  the  cawpox  virus.  Ceety,  in  i^,  and  Bad-  is  well  marked ;  the  skin  around  it  is  baid. 
cock,  of  England  (1840^,  also  succeeded  in  vario-  and  begins  to  be  pain£uL  and  itcit.  From  the 
lating  a  cow,  and  obtained  the  sam?  results  as  fifth  to  the  sixth  day  the  process  still  further 
did  Theile,  Some  of  this  virus  (crasts)  was  enlarges  and  varies  from  one  fourth  inch  to  one 
sent  by  him  to  this  country  in  1S52,  to  Coale  of  half  inch  in  diameter.  The  centre  is  darker  and 
Boston,  Mass.  This  was  used  quite  extensively  more  depressed,  the  periphery  much  more  ele- 
m  and  around  Boston  with  evidently  good  re-  vated,  and  the  edges  or  a  pearly  gray  color. 
suits.  The  Lyons  commission,  with  Chaveau  as  The  sore  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  the  areola  is  of  a 
its  chairman,  also  made  an  extensive  inquiry  darker  color,  the  skin  juxt  b^^nd  this  is  softer 
into  the  nature  of  vaccinia  and  smallpox.  Some  and  less  painful.  About  the  seventh  day  the 
of  its  experiments  were  in  this  particular  direc-  vesicle  becomes  flatter,  though  somewhat  wider, 
tion.  Claveau's  conclusions  were  that  vaccinia  the  centre  not  so  much  depressed  but  covered 
was  separate  and  distinct  from  smallpox,  and  with  a  crust  or  scab.  The  gray  zone  becomes 
altliough  the  smallpox  virus  could  with  great  yellowish,  and  the  areola  and  induration  dimin- 
difficulty  be  transferred  to  the  bovine  species,  ished.  From  this  time  onward  the  process  ^ad- 
producing  lesions  closely  rescmUing  those  of  nalty  subsides,  the  crust  or  scale  becomes  thicker 
i'accinia,  on  subse<iuent  passages  through  other  and  more  elevated,  gradually  contracts,  and  after 
animals  it  became  attenuated-  and  finally  inert  15  or  iB  days  falls  off  and  leaves  a  completely 
Voigt,  of  Hamburg,  in  1881,  also  succeeded  in  healed  pink  and  glistening  surface,  with  small 
transmitting  the  smallpox  virus  to  a  calf,  and  dark  depressions  here  and  there  over  its  area. 
after  several  passages  employed  it  for  vaccinal-  If  the  moculation  is  made  by  scarification  or 
ing  persons.  This  particular  strain  has  been  incision  the  same  phenomena  are  observed,  save 
employed  by  Voigt  for  all  the  vaccinations  per-  chat  the  process  is  hastened  and  is  fairly  well 
formed  in  Hamburg  from  1881  to  1904,  the  virus  marked  00  ihe  second  day,  with  incipient  but 
being  projiagaled  directly  from  calf  to  calf,  with  distinct  areola;  the  central  depression,  with  a 
an  exception  that  on  two  occasions  (1891)  it  distinct  gray,  pearly  margin,  elevated  and  promi- 
was  passed  from  calf  to  man,  and  then' in  1902  nent.  The  areola  and  induration  are  tt-cll  marked 
from  calf  to  rabbit.  The  results  obtained  from  on  the  fourth  day,  the  gray  centre  is  vesicular 
the  employment  of  this  strain  are  such  as  to  be  and  transparent,  its  cinernal  margin  irregular; 
convincing  pnxif  of  its  potency  during  all  these  the  central  depression  is  quite  marked,  the  areola 
years,  as  the  percentages  of  successful  vaccina-  a  bright  pink,  and  the  surrounding  skin  is  swol- 
tions  in  primary  cases,  ranging  from  98  to  100  len.  The  lesion  now  advances  more  rapidly 
per  cent,  and  die  low  percentage  of  successes  doriDg  the  next  24  hours,  when  the  clear  vesic- 
m  re-vacci nation,  69  per  cent,  demonstrate  the  ular  zone  becomes  a  whitish  color,  its  borders 
permanency  of.  immumty.  ■  The  imist  convincing  irrcgntar,  the  central' depression  darker  and  cov- 
proof  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  popula-  ered  with  a  crust.  The  areola  is  not  now  so 
tion  of  Hamburg  shows  fewer  cases  of  smallpox  prominent  nor  the  induration  so  diffused.  It 
than  any  other  community  of  same  size.  The  has  now  reached  its  maximum  development  and 
preponderance  of  evidence  accumulated  during  gradudiy  subsides,  healing  from  the  fifteenth 
the  past  century  shows  that  vaccinia  ia  nothing  to  the  eighteenth  day.  When  the  virus  is  in- 
more  or  less  than  a  modified  and  attenuated  serted  by  the  hypodermic  method,  and  the  needle 
form  of  smallpox.  The  latest  researches  on  this  passed  into  the  skin,  the  appearance  of  the  lesion 
subject,  as  set  forth  at  lengtb  by  Ffeitler,  Guar-  is  much  the  same  as  in  that  by  simple  puncture, 
nieri,  and  Wasielewski,  and  of  those  in  particu-  but  sometimes  there  is  no  lesion  developtnent  or 
lar  by  Councilman  and  his  co-workers  on  the  the  skin  proper.  Instead  there  is  a  slight  indura- 
specific  organism  of  smallpox  and  vaccinia,  seem  tion  beneath  it,  which  to  the  touch  imparts  a 
to  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  their  common  na-  feeling  of  a  small  shot  This  gradually  enlarges 
ture.  About  the  end  of  the  igth  centurv  the  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  when  it  soon  sub- 
value  of  re- vaccination  was  becoming  better  sides.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  man  are 
understood,  but  it  required  many  years  before  practically  the  same  as  those  occurring  in  the  an- 
this  important  fact  was  appreciated.  Even  now  imal.  There  is  an  elevation  of  temperature,  loss  of 
it  is  ignored  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  appetite,  and  thirst,  and  more  or  less  enlargement 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  United  of  the  glands  nearest  to  the  lesion,  which  reaches 
States.  its  greatest  at  the  height  of  the  develotjment  of 
Vaccinia  has  never  been  observed  to  occur  the  pustule.  If  there  is  no  Secondary  infection 
Spontaneously  in  man.  It  is  always  transmitted  of  the  lesion  by  extraneous  bacteria  the  tempera- 
te inoculation.  The  appearance  of  the  inocu-  ture  fails  to  normal,  the  sore  heals,  and  all  symp- 
lated  lesion  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  toms  rapidly  subside.  In  some  very  susceptible 
manner  in  which  the  virus  is  inserted.  The  subjects,  particularly  in  children,  vaccination  is 
usual  methods  are:  (i)  By  puncture,  (a)  By  sometimea  followed  by  a  secondary  vaccina!  erup- 
scarification  or  denudation  of  the  epithelium  tion.  This  may  be  a  discreet  crop  of  vesicles 
(abrasion).  (3)  Hypodcrmically.  If  by  punc-  occurring  at  or  around  the  point  of  inoculation, 
ture,  a  slight  redness  occurs  at  the  point  of  inoc-  Sometimea,  however,  a  general  eruption  may 
'ilation  within  24  hours,  not  different  from  any  follow.  This  second  crop  will  go  through  prac- 
.ilight  wound  of  the  skin.  In  48  hours  a  slight  tically  the  same  phases' of  development  as  does 
redness  may  be  seen  around  the  puncture,  which  the  original  pancturc,  only  that  it  is  smaller  and 
to  the  touch  may  give  a  sensation  of  a  slight  the  individual  vesicles  have  not  the  same  amount 
elevation  of  the  apoL  At  72  hours  the  spot  is  of  areola  and  induration  of  skin  as  observed  at 
visible,  slightly  elevated,  slightly  gray  in  the  the  site  of  inoculation.  The  local  lesions  of  in- 
centce  and  surrounded  with  the  faintest  sugges-  oculated  smallpox  and  vaccinia  are  quite  dis- 
tion  of  a  pink  border  or  areola.  In  g6  hourfi  tinct.  So  also  are  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
the  papule  is  of  a  dull  whitish  color; the  border  In  Mnallpox  there'  is  a  period  "of  from 
elevat^  and  well  outlined.  There  is  usually  a  12  to  L4  days  intervening  between  the  exposure 
depression  of  the  centre  —  umbilJcated,  the  areola  to  the  disease  and  the  appearance  of  ttie  Hirst 
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sjfflptotni.    In  inocalated  smallpox  the  period  immunily  following  an  attack  of  smallpox.    Tbe 

of  incubation  is  much  shorter,  7  to  8  days,  be-  time  when  the  tissues  become  refractory  to  the 

fore  the  fever  and  rash.    In  vaccinia  the  incn-  vaccinal  process  has  been  established  by  obser- 

bative  period  is  from  5  to  6  days.    The  differ-  vation  both  on  man  and  animals.    If  an  animal 

ences  between   each   can  be  illustrated   in  the  be  vaccinated  over  a  small  spot  of  the  skin  in 

following  temperature  chart  (after  Hime)  :  successive  days,  the  vaccinated  process  will  de- 


Recovery  from  smallpox  requires  from  30  to  velop  normally  on  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
40  days  or  more;  if  inoculated,  smallpox,  25  fifth,  and  sixth  days;  that  on  the  seventh  day 
days,  and  for  vaccinia,  23  days.  The  limit  given  will  show  an  under  development;  the  eighth 
for  each  is  for  the  time  required  for  the  individ-  day  still  more  so,  and  the  ninth  only  a  slight 
uai  to  completely  recover  from  the  disease.  Does  trace,  if  any,  and  that  of  the  tenth  day  not  at 
recovery  mean  simply  that  the  infective  agent  all.  The  immunity  is  established  about  the 
has  completed  the  cycle  of  its  development,  and  ninth  day,  and  will  continue  for  a  period  more 
then  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  it  is  influenced  or  or  less  long,  and  sometimes  is  permanent  Jen- 
brought  under  subjection  to  certain  substances  ner  has  demonstrated  that  immunity  to  both 
in  the  body  of  the  host?  It  is  a  well-estab-  smallpox  and  vaccinia  is  very  Strong,  as  per- 
lished  fact  that  recovery  from  any  attack  of  sons  having  previously  had  the  cowpox,  even 
smallpox  usually  protects  the  individual  against  years  before  and  subsequently  vaccinated  with 
a  subsequent  attack.  So  also  does  vaccination  fresh  vaccine  virus,  and  even  inoculated  with 
protect  against  subsequent  inoculation,  and  smallpox,  did  not  contract  the  disease.  The 
also  protects  against  smallpox.  There  is  be-  same  also  was  established  in  Jesty's  cases 
^ond  question  a  change  occurring  in  the  body  who  were  inoculated  with  smallpox  virus 
m  some  way,  which  prevents  it  a^ain  becoming  without  result  a  number  of  years  after  vaccina- 
a  susceptible  reagent  to  these  poisons,  a  state  tion.  Immunity  to  vaccinia  can  be  produced 
of  resistance  or  immunity.  Some  experiments  in  several  ways.  Wc  have  heretofore  dealt 
of  Sternberg  show  that  the  blood  of  a  vac-  with  the  method  of  inoculating  the  skin  of 
cinaled  calf,  when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  mucous  membrane  and  cornea  with  vaccine, 
vaccine  virus,  destroys  its  activity.  The  writer  TTie  Lyons  Commission,  in  1877,  demonstrated 
has  also  observed  this.  It  was  found  that  these  that  a  calf  or  borse  could  be  rendered  immune 
substances  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  to  vaccinia  by  injecting  the  virus  either  sub- 
the  blood  of  a  vaccinated  animal  about  the  cutaneously  or  intravenously,  and  after  9  to 
ninth  day,  and  are  at  the  height  of  their  po-  14  days  the  animal  would  be  refractory  to  a 
tency  at  about  the  14th  day,  after  which  they  subsequent  inoculation.  Several  years  ago  the 
gradually  disappear.  Even  when  these  sub-  writer  made  some  experiments  regarding  this 
stances  (antibodies)  have  disappeared,  the  ani-  immunity,  when  conducting  an  inquirv  into  the 
mal  will  remain  for  a  long  tmie  refractory  to  serum  therapy  for  smallpox,  in  which  he  con- 
vaccination.  It,  therefore,  seems  more  than  firmed  all  that  had  been  claimed  by  the  Lyons 
probable  that  two  states  of  resistance  are  brought  Commission,  Chaveau,  and  others.  Not  only 
about  by  vaccinia,  one  in  which  the  vaccine  was  immunity  established  by  intravenous  and 
virus  is  destroyed  by  these  new  substances,  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
and  that  the  body  cells  have  in  some  manner  but  also  a  rapid  immunity  could  be  induced 
been  so  modified  that  they  are  no  longer  in  a  by  injecting  tne  virus  nnder  dura  mater,  or 
receptive  state  to  the  virus.  The  same  train  of  into  the  brain  substance.  Monkej^  could  thus 
reatoning  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  state  of  be  rendered  refractory  to  vaccinia  within  five 
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days,  nbereas  ft  oouM  be  caused  in  nine  days  atteation  to  this  subject  Since  tfaen  much  baa 
wben  the  virus  was  administeied  intravenously,  been  added  to  our  knowledge  recording  the 
or  by  inoculating  the  akin.  It  requires  a  very  nature  of  both  smallpox  and  vaccinia.  Guar- 
minute  quantity  of  the  virus,  either  in  the  form  nieri's  work  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by 
of  lymph  or  pulp,  to  cause  the  typical  lesion,  many,  among  whom  that  of  Wasielewski  has 
Chaveau  found  that  by  taking  lymph  from  a  been  of  great  service  in  bringing  forward  addi- 
vaccine  veside  and  diluting  it  as  much  as  tional  proofs,  as  well  as  adding  no  little  to  our 
i-aooooth,  it  would  cause  a  typical  vaccine  knowWge  of  the  parasite  found  in  vaccinia 
lesion.  A  Rcneral  vaccinal  eruption  sometimes  and  smallpox.  He  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
occurs  in  calves  and  young  horses  (colts)  when  tion  that  a  parasite  was  always  found  in  the 
a  considerable  amount  of  vaccine  virus  is  in-  epithelial  cells  of  a  vaccine  or  a  smallpox 
jecEed  in  the  veins,  the  eruption  maldng  its  lesion,  that  these  parasites  are  never  found  in  any 
appearance  about  the  fifth  day,  shortly  after  the  other  lesion,  nor  m  the  healthy  tissues.  Attempts 
fever.  The  eruption  appears  to  be  nowise  dif-  failed  to  produce  these  in  the  cornea  by  m- 
ferent  in  appearance  than  that  artificially  pro-  oculating  it  with  material  from  skin  scrapings, 
duced  by  mmute  punctures.  It  also  resembles  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox,  foot 
the  secondary  eruption  which  occasionally  fol-  and  mouth  disease,  bacteria,  or  matter  from 
lows  vaccination  in  children.  Vaccima  is  non-specific  pustules  on  the  teats  and  ndder  of 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  but  the  cow.  Nor  are  such  bodies  present  when 
coincident  to  the  development  of  the  specific  irritating  substances  such  like  cantharides,  cro- 
eruption  the  virus  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  ton  oil,  silver  nitrate,  glycerin,  osmic  acid,  India 
the  blood  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  ink,  or  bacteria  are  applied  to  the  cornea, 
those  located  near  the  point  of  moculation.  Further,  that  if  vaccine  virus  be  deprived  of 
The  blood,  however,  does  not  contain  a  very  its  activity  by  filtration  through  porcelain,  it 
great  amount  of  the  virus,  as  it  requires  a  con-  loses  its  power  to  produce  these  bodies.  Urn- 
siderable  quantity,  as  much  as  500  c.c.  (half  a  ited  quantities  of  vaccine  virus  have  been  inocu- 
litre)  to  be  inoculated  applied  to  a  scarified  lated  in  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  and  passed  suc- 
skin  before  it  will  cause  a  vaccine  lesion.  It  cessfully  from  one  rabbit  to  another  for  as  many 
has  also  been  demonstrated  to  be  present  in  the  as  130.  It  would  not  stand  to  reason  that  any 
lymphatic  glands,  but  it  is  not  constant.  The  quanti^  of  the  original  would  be  transferred  to 
specific  agent  is  to  be  found  in  these  tissues  the  animal  last  in  the  series,  yet  the  lesion  in 
only  during  the  febrile  state.  Immunity  can  he  the  cornea  is  identical  with  the  first,  and  the 
conferred  on  other  animals  by  transfusion  of  parasites  are  present  in  number,  and  have  tbe 
the  blood  during  the  febrile  stage,  provided  a  same  form  and  location  in  the  cells.  The  fil- 
large  quantity  be  ^tveti.  tration  experiments  also  demonstrate  that  the 
^ouie  of  Vacctnia. —  Since  the  discovery  of  bodies  are  larger  than  the  bacteria,  as  virus  sub- 
die  disease  man;  observations  have  been  made  jected  to  this  process  loses  its  power  of  pro- 
from  time  to  time  on  vaccinia,  with  a  view  of  ducing  the  vaccinal  lesion.  It  would,  therefore, 
determining  its  specific  cause.  Nearly  all  sucb  appear  that  since  these  bodies  are  constantly 
were  made  from  a  bacteriologic  standpoint,  and  present  in  the  lesions  caused  either  by  smallpox 
numerous  investigations  have  described  various  or  vaccinia,  and  are  not  observed  is  any  o^er 
bacteria  as  bein^  specific.  Pfeiffer  (i8Sg)  ap-  disease  process,  nor  caused  by  physical  or  chem- 
proBched  the  subject  in  another  way.  He  noted  ical  agents,  that  they  are  actual  parasites,  and 
that  smallpox  and  vaccine  lesions  contained  are  not  simple  changes  produced  in  the  cells  by 
bodies  which,  to  all  appearances,  resembled  that  any  other  than  these  bodies.  "The  'vaccine' 
form  of.  Cell-life  known  as  the  protozoa  (a  bodies  are  the  only  characteristic  structures 
higher  type  than  the  bacteria),  and  later  Guar-  which  can  be  found  in  the  skin  mucous  mcm- 
iiieri  made  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  brane  in  smallpox  and  vaccinia.  They  are  ab- 
lesions.  He  chose  for  his  field  of  observation  sent  in  normal  .and  other  pathological  condi- 
the  cornea,  where  he  was  better  able  to  observe  tions  of  the  skin.  These  vaccine  bodies  appear 
the  various  changes  occurring  in  the  evolution  with  certainty  and  constant  regularity  when  an 
of  the  vaccinal  lesion,  and  in  the  life  history  of  actual  vaccine  virus  is  applied  to  a  lesion  of  the 
the   parasite.    He   found   that    soon    after   the  skin  or  cornea." 

inoculation  of  the  cornea  with  vaccine  virus  a  All  persons  or  anjmals  of  a  given  species  do 

certain  number  of  epithelial  cells  at  the  point  not  contract  vaccinia  alike;  some  are  quite  re- 

of    inoculation    began    to    undergo    a    change,  fractory,  and  others  so  for  the  time  being,  but 

These  cells  began  to  show  small  round  bodies  may  be  inoculated  after  repeated  trials.    In  some 

which    highly    refract    tbe    light,    lying   in    the  the  vaccinal  lesion  develops  poorly,  being  small 

protofdasm  of  (he  cell,  are  surrounded  with  a  yet  typical,  and  is  often  delayed  in  its  evolution, 

clear  zone._  These  bodies  are  usually  spherical  Instances   like    these  are  not   infrequently  oh- 

and  vary  in   size,   some  occasionally   attaining  served  where  a  group  is  vaccinated  under  prac- 

the  sice  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  while  others  tically  the  same  conditions.    Particuiarly  is  this 

are_  minute  points.    They  vary  considerably  in  so  with  animals  used  for  the  propagation  of  the 

their   shape   and   appear   to   he   endowed   with  vaccine  virus.    In  those  cases  where  the  lesion 

anvxboid  movements.    The  organism  was  pro-  is  undeveloped,  typical  immunity,  however,  as 

toplasniic,   haying   no   limiting  membrane,   nor  a  rule  follows,  and  is  more  or  less  permanent 

does  it  contain   a  nucleus.     The   mode   of  pro-  It  is  believed  that  such  immunity  is  not  so  great 

dnction    is   by   direct    division.    'The    parasite  as  that  following  a  fully  developed  lesion.    The 

has    a    arcular    evolution;    It    develops    from  same  insusceptibility  to  smallpox  has  also  been 

•round    a    centt-al    point  — concentrically    from  observed.    Allpersonsexposeddonot  contract  the 

within   outward— hence  the   lesion   of  variola  disease,  nor  do  all  attacked  suffer  alike.    How- 

and  vaccmla  is  circular*  (Guamieri).    The  an-  ever,  those  persons  who  resist  the  infection  at 

notmcement  of  this  discovery  excited  no  little  first,  if  contmuously  or  repeatedly  exposed,  will 

interest  among  those  who  were  devoting  their  sooner  or  later  succumb.    It  is  a  current  belief 
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that  a  snccessful  vaccination  confers  a  tasting  the  virus  is  in  general  the  same  in  all  countries 
.  immunity  to  smallpox.  While  a  greater  pfopor-  The  animals  are  young  calvw  from  two  to  Mx 
tion  of  those  successfully  vaccinated  are  rendered  months  old,  sometimes  cows.  Heifer  calves- are 
refractory  for  a  long  time,  there  are  some  who  .  preferable  on  account  of  greater  cleanliness  of 
will  at  some  time  or  other  contract  smallpox,  the  vaccinated  surface,  although  bull  calves  are 
Such  cases  are,  however,  very  rare.  The  most  frequently  employed.  Young  camels,  goats,  and 
of  them  are  among  persons  who  have  either  been  water-buffalo  calves  are  also  used  in  some  Ori- 
vaccinated  in  their  infancy,  or  in  whom  vaccinal  ental  countries.  Calves  are  selected  as  for  their 
lesion  was  atypical.  Vaccinated  persons  who  con-  soundness  and  kept  under  observation  for  a  few 
tract  smallpox,  as  a  rule,  have  it  mildly,  running  days,  when  they  arc  cleansed  by  a  bath  of  soap 
a  shorter  course,  with  none  of  the  usual  compli-  and  warm  water.  Just  before  their  vaccination 
cations.  This  modified  form  is  designated  as  vari-  an  area  of  the  skin,  usually  extending  over  the 
oloid.  Immunity  conferred  by  vaccination  does  whole  of  the  abdominal  surface,  is  carefully 
jwt  last  as  iong  as  that  following  an  attack  of  shaven,  cleansed  again  with  soap  and  water,  and 
smallpox.  It  was  once  considered  so,  particu-  then  with  sterilized  water.  Some  operators 
larly  during  the  time  when  arm  to  arm  vaccina-  apply  some  antiseptic,  like  trikresol,  carbolic 
tion  was  practised.  Jenner  himself  states  that  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  in  disinfecting  the 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-vaccinate  from  time  skin,  removing  this  with  copious  quantities  of 
to  time,  in-  order  to  insure  a  full  protection.  It  sterilised  water.  The  shaveo  surface  is  then 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  single  inoculation  will  dried,  and  shallow  incisions,  just'culting  through 
be  followed  by  a  typical  lesion,  and  that  this  will  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  (not  drawing  blood) 
protect  against  smallpox,  but  for  just  how  long  are  made  with  some  sharp  instrument.  The  in- 
it  cannot  be  said.  By  comparison  with  the  cisions  are  made  in  long  lines,  or  interrupted,  so 
method  of  making  multiple  insertions  (three  or  as  to  leave  more  or  less  healthy  skin  between 
more),  the  cases  of  modified  smallpox  (vario-  them.  The  vaccine  virus  is  then  applied  to 
loid)  occurring  among  those  vaccmated  by  a  these  incisions  and  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  The 
single  insertion  are  found  to  be  more  frequent  vaccine  lesions  begin  to  show  on  the  second  and 
than  among  those  vaccinated  by  multiple  inser-  third  day,  reaching  full  development  between 
tions.  In  Sweden  the  multiple  insertion  method  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  most  perfect  method 
has  been  practised  for  many  years ;  the  cases  of  now  in  existence  of  propagating  and  collecting 
smallpox  are  few,  re- vaccinal  ion  is  not  the  rule,  bovine  vaccine  virus  is  that  employed  by  the 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  multiple  insertions  Japanese  government.  Nearly  all  the  virus  sup- 
afFord  a  ^eater  protection  than  the  single  inser-  plied  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
tion.  With  regard  to  re-vaccination,  two  im-  has  glycerin  added  to  it  in  different  proportions 
portant  facts  are  demonstrated :  That  many  for  preserving  it,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the 
persons  who  were  successfully  vaccinated  duririg  extraneous  bacteria.  Some  is  furnished  Jn  the 
mfancy  again  become  susceptible  to  vaccinia  dried  form,  especially  b  the  United  States,  but 
later,  and  that  re- vaccination  produces  the  the  bulk  of  it  is  glycerinized.  In  nearly  all  En- 
strongest  kind  of  immunity  to  smallpox.  In  Ger-  ropean  countries  the  production  of  vaccine  virus 
many  all  children  are  required  to  become  vacei-  is  under  state  control,  although  there  are  many 
nated  during  their  first  year,  and  again  between  private  establishments  which  also  furnish  it. 
the  nth  and  13th.  The  percentages  of  success-  Germany  has  25  state  vaccine  stations;  Holland 
fnl  re- vaccinations  range  from  6g  to  91  per  cent.  11 ;  Denmark  I ;  England  r,  and  9  or  10  private 
The  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  developing  are  establishments.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
practically  nil.  9  (8  private  and  i  municipal),  which  are  located 
Source  of  Vaccine  Supply. — The  usual  method  as  follows :  New  York  city  i,  Pennsylvania  4, 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  humanized  virus  was  District  of  Columbia  I,  Michigan  2,  Wisconsin 
to  make  two  or  more  insertions  on  the  arm,  i.  When  compared  with  the  distribution  of  these 
and  when  the  lesions  reached  the  vesicular  stage,  establishments  in  European  countries,  it  will  be 
to  open  one  or  more  of  these  vesicles ;  the  serum  seen  at  once  that  those  in  the  United  States  are 
was  taken  directly  from  the  arm  and  transferred  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  advantageously  lo- 
to  another  person,  or  it  was  preserved  by  drying  cated  for  supplying  a  virus  to  areas  of  equal 
on  pieces  of  glass,  ivory,  or  threads.  Some  em~  extent,  nor  to  the  same  number  of  population, 
ployed  a  small  capillary  tube,  into  which  the  In  the  former  each  vaccine  establishment  is 
fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  were  drawn,  and  supposed  to  supply  virus  to  a  certain  territory, 
the  ends  sealed  in  a  flame,  or  closed  with  wax.  which  is  small  as  compared  to  the  latter,  and 
The  usual  custom,  however,  was  to  vaccinate  moreover,  the  most  important  feature  of  such 
direct  from  arm  to  arm ;  especially  so  was  this  is  that  it  is  possible  to  su(^iy  a  fresh  virus 
in  cities  where  vaccination  was  being  done  con-  quickly  without  the  risk  of  deterioration  inci- 
tinuonsly.  The  dried  crust,  or  scab,  was  also  dent  to  temperature  and  transportation  over  long 
used,  particularly  by  those  who  could  not  always  distances. 

obtain  fresh  material.    These  crusts  were  often  Bacteria  in   Vaccine.— Tht  many  investiga- 

active  after  several  months,  and  there  were  in-  tions  made  of  the  bacteria  found  m  both  the 

stances  in  which  they  produced  the  typical  ves-  humanized   and   bovine   virus    arc    aliDOSt   con- 

cicle  even  after  a  yrar  or  more.    Great  care  was  elusive  that  they  are  in  no  wise  connected  with 

exercised  in  obtaming  a  crust  from  a  typical  the    specific    cause    of    -vaccinia.    All    -raccioe 

lesion,  and  extra  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  virus  contains  many  varieties  of  bacteria,  some 

this  as  dry  as  possible,  it  often  being  sealed  in  of  these  may  be  pathogenic,  but  the  majority 

-wax.    At  the  present  time  humanized  virus  in  are  harmless.    Their  origin  may  be  from  sev- 

■ny  form  is  Kttle  employed,  save  in  some  of  the  erai  sources  from  an  antecedent  virus  from  the 

Latin- American  countries,  where   it  is  still   the  skin;  alimentary  tract  of  the  vacciitated  animal 

custom  to  use  it ;  the  bovine  virus  having  super-  and  from  external  contamination.     Bovine  virus 

■eded  it  in  almost  every  civilized  country.  usually  contains  the  pus  organisms,  the  stapfaylo- 

Tile  method  of  propagation  and  collection  of  coccus  aureus  and  ^us,  the  streptococcna  and 
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in  rare  instances  the  tetanus  bacillus.  A  vac-  be  carefully  protected  against  irritation,  espe- 
cine  virus  may  contain  a  great  number  of  bac-  dally  so  whcD  the  lesion  b^ins  to  assume  the 
teria  and  yet  be  'harmless,  on  the  other  band  vesicular  stage.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  im- 
only  a  few  of  the  pathogenic  varieties,  and  portance  to  prevent  its  being  injured.  If,  how- 
may  cause  aerious  consequences.  As  a  rule  ever,  the  vesicle  is  broken,  and  there  ensue  sc- 
the  number  of  bacteria  ma^  be  taken  as  an  vere  local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  it  is  of 
index  of  .impurity  resulting  either  from  a  faulty  impor^ance  that  it  be  given  surgical  treatment 
preparation,  or  not  subjected  long  enough  to  With  a  pure  virus,  vaccination,  if  carefully  per- 
the  action  of  the  glycerin.  Any  treatment  to  formed  and  given  thorough  attention  after  treat- 
which  the  vaccine  tissues. are  subjected,  with  a  ment,  is  practically  without  danger.  Vaccina- 
view  of  freeing  it  from  the  extraneous  bacteria,  tion  is  sometimes  followed  with  complications, 
influences  .its  potency  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  tlie  lesion  being  infected  vrith  pus  organisms. 
If  (glycerin  be  added,  the  number  will  gradually  giving  rise  to  local  abscesses;  also  septicemia, 
diminish.  So  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  pyxmia,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  and  tetanus  are 
it  usually  follows  that  there  arrives  a  time  occasionally  observed.  These  may  be  conveyed 
when  sudi  virus  is  free  of  bacteria,  or  nearly  by  a  contaminated  virus,  but  are  usually  from 
so,  ard  when  its  potency  is  very  little  impaired.  Ihe  vaccination  being  improperly  performed  or 
Son^times,  however,  it  may  not  always  be  pos-  from  neglect  of  the  wound.  It  has  been  esti- 
sible  ti)  obtain  such  a  virus,  as  for  example  in  mated  that  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  septic 
a  threatened  or  actual  smallpox  epidemic,  when  mischief  is  due  to  the  injury  of  the  vesicle  tak- 
it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  people,  ing  place  during  the  first  and  second  week,  the 
Then  it  may  become  necessary  to  assume  the  unsanitary  surroundings  or  dirty  habits  of  the 
risk  ot  using  even  a  contaminated  virus,  that  is  Patient  largely  contributing  to  complications. 
to  say,  taken  direct  from  the  animal  without  That  these  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence  is 
any  trtatment,  and  of  having  tlie  few  compli-  borne  out  by  the  reports  from  the  Imperial 
cations  which  might  possibly  occur,  than  many  Health  OfEce  of  Germany,  which  show  that 
deaths  from  smallpox  which  we  are  sure  will  among  32,166,619  vaccinations  of  children  there 
follow  ^mong  those  exposed  and  not  vaccinated,  have  been  IJ5  deaths,  67  of  these  being  In  some 
Vaccination. —  The  slight  injury  to  the  skin,  way  connected  with  the  operation  of  vaccination, 
necessai  f  in  inoculating  with  the  vaccine  virus,  This  gives  a  rate  of  a  little  over  two  per  million, 
apppars  on  first  sight  to  be  of  such  a  trivial  as  compared  with  the  thousands  who  die  from 
character  that  it  is  not  always  treated  with  the  smallpox.  Sometimes  a  general  vaccinia  results. 
regard  vrhich  is  due  it.  Vaccination  is,  in  the  The  eruption  is  to  all  appearances  the  same  as 
Strictest  sense,  a  surgical  operation.  Ho  one  at  the  initial  lesion,  and  runs  a  similar  course.  In 
the  present  time  .would  be  willing  to  undergo  a  addition  to  this  there  are  post  vaccinal  eruptions, 
surgical  operation,  it  matters  not  how  slight  appearing  from  10  to  14  days  after.  These  may 
it  might  be,  unless  he  was  convinced  that  it  be  a  simple  rash,  a  bullous  eruption  resembling 
would  be  performed  skilfully,  and  that  all  nec-  pemphigus,  impetigo,  eczema,  and  purpura. 
essary  precautions  would  be  taken  to  insure  its  While  these  have  no  direct  relation  to  vaccinia, 
success.  Vaccination  is  no  exceptioc\  and  due  their  occurrence  at  this  time  is  thought  to  be 
regard  both  for  a  successful  inoculation  and  due  to  the  vaccinia  being  the  exciting  and  not 
avoidance  of  complications  must  be  kept  in  view,  the  predisjiosing  cause. 

The  following  'important  points  are  to  be  con-  StatUttCS.— Some  are  inclined  to  criticise  Sta- 
sidered :  The  condition  under  which  the  wound  tistics  concerning  the  protective  effects  of  vacci- 
is  made;  the  person  vaccinated;  the  state  of  nation,  and  believe  that  these  can  be  so  manipu- 
health ;  the  peculiarity  of  temperament,  and  the  lated  that  anything  desired  can  be  proven  by 
conditions  after  vaccination.  The  inoculation  them.  When  there  is  a  death  from  smallpox, 
can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  skin,  the  site  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
most  preferable  is  on  the  outside  and  middle  death,  so  if  the  deaths  from  smallpox  be  taken, 
part  of  the  arm  just  over  the  insertion  of  the  a  charge  of  manipulating  statistics  to  suit  the 
deltoid  muscle.  The  site  selected  for  vaccina-  purpose  would  rest  upon  a  slender  foundation. 
tion  should  at  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  this  disease, 
soap  and  warm  water,  then  rinsed  well  with  taken  per  million  inhabitants  will,  therefore, 
clean  water,  followed  by  the  application  of  an  convey  a  very  dear  idea  as  to  the  rate  among  a 
antiseptic  solution  (i  per  cent  carbolic  acid  pref-  population.  London  has  records  reaching  as 
erable),  which  should  be  washed  away 'after  a  far  back  as  1629,  and  Geneva  from  1580.  In 
few  minutes  with  alcohol.  TThe  skin  is  then  al-  other  countries,  while  the  records  are  not  so  re- 
lowed  to  dry.  When  this  is  completed  the  site  mote  they  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
is  ready  for  inoculation.  Small  scarifications  of  prevalence  of  smallpox  before  vaccination.  In 
not  more  than  one  fourth  inch  square  are  made  England  before  vaccination,  the  rate  was  above 
with  some  sharp,  sterile  instrument,  for  example,  3,000  per  million ;  in  London  it  was  over  4/»o' 
a  lancet  or  needle,  to  remove  the  outer  layer  per  million.  Now  the  rate  is  less  than  20.  In 
of  the  skin,  care  being;  taken  daring  the  process  Prussia  the  rate  before  vaccination  was  slightly 
not  to  make  the  scarification  too  deep.  Blood  over  4,001^  but  on  the  adoption  of  vaccination  it 
should  never  be  drawn.  The  vaccine  is  th«n  began  to  suddenly  decline,  and  continued  to  do 
gently  rubbed  into  the  wound  and  allowed  to  so  until  the  vaccination  law  of  1874  was  en- 
become  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  not  advisatile  lO  forced,  when  the  cases  became  fewer  and  fewer 
protect  the  wound  with  any  dressing  or  substance  until  now  the  rate  is  less  than  two  per  million. 
which  might  adhere  to  it,  as  this  is  one  of  the  Sweden  had  a  death  rate  from  smallpox  for  16 
most  fruitful  sources  of  septic  infection.  Nature  years  prior  to  1800,  of  2,049  per  million,  whUe 
nas  already  furnished  the  wound  with  a  covering  the  rate  from  1802  to  1811  fell  to  623.  In  l8i6 
whtch,  if  kept  intact,  will  answer  better  than  any  compulsory  vaccination  was  enforced  and  for 
artificial  substance.    The  vaccinated  places  should  the  next  ten  years  the  rate  was  133-    From  i8g» 
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to  tSpg,  100  yean  after  the  vaccination  began  to  Frankfort  nine  cas«s  in  lo  years;  in  Wieabades 
be  practised  the  death  rate  fell  from  2,049  to  i.  12  cases  11  years  ago,  but  none  since  then;  'at 
Compulsory  vaccination  has  been  in  force  in  Maim  none  during  II  years;  in  Munich  seven 
France  only  since  1902,  the  rate  of  smallpox  eases  in  eight  years;  in  Nttremberg  none  for 
among  the  army  being  now  four  per  100,000,  about  11  years;  in  Dresden  no  deaths  for  the- 
as  compared  with  the  experiences  of  1870-1.  past  10  years;  in  Ldpsic  eight  cases  in  eight 
Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Austria  in  years  and  in  Stuttgart  none  in  six  years. 
1808,  and  was  optional  until  1900,  when  Vaccination  in  the  United  States  is  not  coin- 
ail  school  children  were  required  to  be  pulsory.  It  is,  however,  made  obligatory  in 
vaccinated  before  entering.  Vaccination  and  many  of  the  States  and  municipalities,  and  ap- 
revaccination  are  compulsory  for  the  army  plies  only  to  school  children.  Children  are  de- 
and  navy.  Denmark  since  1810  requires  all  barred  from  attending  school  unless  they  are 
children  to  be  vaccinated  before  the  seventh  vaccinated.  While  vaccination  is  generally  prac- 
year,  Revaccination  is  compulsory  for  the  tised,  there  are  many  of  the  population,  particu- 
soldier  and  inmates  of  public  institutions.  Italy  larly  in  our  southern  States  among  the  negroes, 
has  had  compulsory  vaccination  since  188&  All  who  do  not  vaccmate.  Among  these  smallpox 
children  are  required  to  be  vaccinated  within  the  ■?  ^"'^  ""  uncommon  occurrence.  The  United 
first  six  months,  and,  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  to  be  States  government  now  requires  that  all  alien 
revaccinated  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Before  jmniigrantB  shall  be  vaccinated  before  being  al- 
thc  law  was  in  effect  the  death  rate  for  smallpox  'j'*'?''  to  iand.  This  has  been  the  means  of  re- 
was  610  per  million;  in  1902  9.7  per  million.  In  ducing  the  danger  from  this  source  almost  to  a 
Belgium  and  Holland  it  is  not  compulsory,  al-  minimum,  for  smallpox  has  not_  developed  among 
though  all  public  officials  and  the  army  are  re-  Y"^  ."^^-  Futher  insUnces  m  statistics  coald 
quired  to  be  vaccinated.  In  the  latter,  while  not  '*'  f  "^  "'  .^""w  ™^  protective  effects  of  vacci- 
obligatory,  all  children  must  go  to  school  and  no  "ation  against  smallpox  if  they  were  con- 
ehild  can  attend  without  being  vaccinated.  The  f'dered  necessary.  The  only  thrag  which  seems 
teachers  also  must  be  vaccinated.  India  prohib-  *°  °?  lackmg  in  our  country  is  a  compulsory 
ited  smallpox  inoculations  in  r88o  and  made  vac-  vaccmation  law  and  a  strict  governmental 
cination  compulsory.  Similar  laws  are  in  effect  ■S"P«"iS'on  of  Ae  production  of  vaccmc 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony,  y"?*-.  Consult:  Baron,  *Life  of  Jenner' 
Vaccination  is  only  optional  in  Russia,  except  in  yf^>'-  ^°.r'  "andbuch  der  Vaccmation* 
■  the  army  and  the  public  service.  'The  great  y^>5l: J5?"'?g";  ^''^^^-'^^^Pj'^  Vaocina- 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  avail  themselves  *'9^:  ^^°^'J  Warlamont  <Traite  de  la  Vaccuie 
of  vaccination,  so  epidemics  are  not  uncommon.  ^*^  J'  '"  .Yj""'?^'?"  „Humaine  et  Animale> 
In  Persia,  Siam,  and  China  little  vaccination  is  f '™3)  I  Pfeiffer,  <Die  VacunatiM,  Are  Grund- 
done;  therefore  smallpox  is  endemic.  Japan  'aBM  und  ihreTechnik>(i^);  Blase,  <Dic 
has  enforced  coAipuIsory  vaccination  since  1886,  I™P^™8  und  ihre  Technik*  (i&s)  :.  Cranda^.l, 
whereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  has  'A  ^^^  °*  Vaccmation'  in  <Amenean  M^- 
been  vaccinated  and  revaccinated.  Especially  is  <^"»e*  ^J^^V???'^'  Borne  'Vaccination  et  Re- 
this  true  of  the  populations  of  large  cities  and  on  vaccinations  Obligatoi  res'  (igoa);  wid  Immer- 
theseacoast.  No  provisions  arc  made  in  any  of  ™"" "  "*""'"  <Vo™,,««„)  ,„  M«,t,„,»-I. 
the  cities  for  smallpox  hospitals  proper.  When 
a  case  develops  it  is  usually  allowed  to  remain 

at  home,  or  taken  to  a  general  hospital  for  treat-  -^  ~~.l'~'ii    ^~'i~~i'  '~i — S"7i  _—— — —  „--'.->".' 

ment.    No  quarantine  measures  of  any  kind  are  \^^'"f  ^osp.'  (1903);  Bulletin  la.  Hygienic 

enforced.    Notwithstanding   this    tact    smallpox  J-"'^?'^^^*'^^^-'    "^"S^^"*-. ^"^"2?'  u"' 

has  never  been  known  to  ipread  from  any  such  *<?"''    1902) ;  Was.elewski,  <Zeitsdinft  fur  Hy- 

cases.    The  same  also  may  be  said  with  Tcgard  »'7«'  j}90i);  and  'Studies  on  the  Pathology 

to  the  German  Empire,  where  no  precautions  are  ^"•' °"  the  Etiology  o  Var.ob  and  of  Va«m«. 

taken  in  the  strict  ^nSe  of  the  word  against  the  ^r  Conncihnan,  et  al     '"' Journal  ^  Medicd 

spread  of  smallpox,  the  whole  reliance  being  ^^^■^''■J^^-    Sec  Sicallpox;  Toxms  akd 

upon  vaccination.     It  has  been  stated   by  those  Anti-IOxiks.  „     r^     w  T^ 

who  opposed  vaccination  that  the  reason  why  the  Jo8»H  J.  KiKVOtiN,  Pa.D,,  M.D. 

German  Empire  was  m  free  from  smallpox  was  Vachell,  Horace  Annciley.  English  author: 

the  superior  facilities  for  the  isolation  and  treat-  ^^         q^   ^g^^      jj^  „^^  educated  at  Harrow 

ment  of  cases,  and  not  vaccination     Th.s  was  ^^^  Roj^i  Military  College,  Sandhurst.    He 

investigated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ^„  ^  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  hri^de  in  1883  and 

ascertain  just  what  methods  were  employed  by  ' subsequently    lived    some   years    in    aiifomia. 

the  government  and  municipalities  for  the  pre-  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

vention  of  smallpox.    Accordmgly^  an  agent  was  ^^^.  ,j^^^  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum>  (1894)  ; 

sent  to  make   his  mvestigation.    He  encountered  <y^  Quicksands  of  factolus'    {1896)  ;    ^.e 

senous  difficulties  from  the  very  first.     In  Berlin  t,„.    ";._      ,    i -i.i .    <D,,,,i,or<.)    7Vw,cl      An 

pS  S,'i'  i"  S4™  *'p'ri n'Si'dS'Si  «> '""  '•■'  =•»«  -  "k'  '■-'«=  ^°»"  (■»")■ 

the  four  chief  states  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,         Vacherot,  Ettenne,  French  author:  b,  Tor- 

and  Wurtemberg  were  visited.    In  ten  chies  of  cenay,    near    Langres,    29    July    i8og;    d.    aB 

these  states,  containing  a  population  of  over  five  July  1897.    He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 

minion,  or  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  male,  and  returned  there  as  director  of  studies 

German  Empire,  he  did  not  find  a  single  ease,  in  1838,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  through 

As  a  matter  of  history  he  ascertained  that  there  the  enmity  of  the  Oerical  party.    In   1868  he 

had  been  70  cases  in  seven  years,  1895  to  190T  in-  was    elected    to    the    Academy.    His    princqifti 

elusive;  in  Cologne  one  case  in  10  years;  in  works  are:     'Histoire  critique  de  rEcolc  Akx> 
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sndrie*  (1846-51);  'La  MeUphjaique  et  la  For  the  production  of  the  high  vacuunu  that 
Sdmce*  (1858)';  'La  Rdigion'  (i86p);  *La  ire  used  io  the  manufacture  of  incandescent 
X}eiDOcratie  liberale'  (iSiw).  electric  lamps,  and  for  the  far  more  perfect 
«,,...■■_  c  (--..  miea  that  are  needed  in  moderri  scienti&c  re- 
Vac  nole,  m  biology.  See  Ceu.  ^,^^1,^  ■^.  ^  ^c„fo„  necessary  to  employ  some 
Vacuun>>  in  the  strict  sense,  a  portion  of  form  of  mercnry  pump.  Geissler,  in  1855,  in- 
■pace  entirely  devoid  of  matter.  The  'absolute  vented  a  pump  of  this  character,  in  which  ad- 
vacuum,*  as  thus  de&ied,  is  still  a  mere  intel-  vantage  is  taken  of  Torricelli's  principle  for  the 
lectuaJ  concept,  because  no  physical  or  chemical  production  of  a  vacuimi.  The  vessel  to  be  ex- 
method  has  yet  been  devised  for  effecting  the  hauited  is  not  directly  filled  with  mercury,  but 
absolute  removal  of  every  hist  trace  of  matter  it  communicates  with  a  large  bulb  which  can  be 
from  any  portion  of  space  having  finite,  mea-  alternately  filled  with  mercury  and  emptied,  by 
flurable  dimensions.  If  a  vessel  of  glass  or  merely  raising  and  lowering  a  reservoir  of  mer- 
other  material  imperrious  to  air  is  fiUed  with  cury,  with  which  it  is  coimected  by  means  of  a 
air  or  any  other  gas,  and  the  contents  of  the  flexible  lube.  When  the  mercury  is  caused  to 
vessel  are  then  removed  as  perfectly  as  possi-  run  out  of  the  pump-bulb  by  lowerii^  the  res- 
blc  by  means  of  a'  good  modem  air-pump,  a  de-  ervoir,  die  air  from  the  vessel  to  be  eixhausted 
gree.  of  exhaustion  can  be  attained  which  is  so  expands  into  the  bulb ;  and  when  the  bulb  is 
perfect  that  no  residual  matter  can  be  detected  again  filled  by  raising  tlie  reservoir,  the  air  that 
in  the  exhausted'  space,  save  by  the  most  re*  the  pnmp-bnlb  contaitis  is  caused  to  pas*  out 
fined  methods  of  testing.  Spaces  i^ich  have  tbrongfa  a  special  passage  provided  for  that  pur- 
been  partially  exhausted,  but  which  still  contain  pos^  so  that  it  does  not  return  into  the  vessel 
a  quantity  ot  gas  great  enough  to  be  very  easily  that  is  being  exhausted.  By  means  of  a  mer- 
delected,  are  called  'partial  vacuums."  and  cury  pump  working  oa  this  principle,  it  has  been 
those  in  which  the  process  of  exhaustion  has  ioimd  to  be  possiUe  to  reduce  me  pressure  in 
been  pushed  to  a  very  high  dc^ee  are  called,  the  exhausted  space  to  the  hundred-thousand tfa 
for  tbe  sake  of  distinction,  'high  vacuums*  part  of  an  atmosphere.  About  1865,  Sprengel 
The  first  Iraown  nethod  for  producing  a  high  invented  an  ingenious  and  still  more  po'fcct 
vacuum  was  that  of  TorriceUi,  who  filled  a  glass  mercury  pump,  by  means  of  which  exccedingty 
tubti  dosed  et  one  end  and  more  than  tnirty  high  vacuums  may  be  obtained.  In  9prengel's 
inches  long,  with  mercury,  and  then  inverted  apparatus  a  stream  of  mercury  is  caused  to  pass 
the  tube  so  that  its  open  end  dipped  beneath  the  down  a  small  tube  called'  the  *faU-tube,*  in  tbe 
surface  of  a  vessel  also  containing  mercui^.  The  form  of  a  rapid  succession  of  separate  drc^ ;  a 
atmoepherw  preasurc  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  small  quonti^  of  air  from  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
pressure  only  equal  to  that  due  to  a  mercury  hausted  being  entrapped  between  every  two 
column  90)ne  thirty  inches  high  (see  Bakou-  successive  drops.  The  mercury  sweeps  this  en- 
ktkk)  ;  so  that  when  the  experiment  here  indi-  trapped  air  down  through  the  'fall-tube,*  which 
catcd  is  pcriormed, :  the  diercury  sinks  in  the  discharges,  at  the  bottom,  into  a  ditern.  The 
tube  until  it  stands  above  that  in  the  lower  ves-  Sprengd  pump  is  slow  in  its  action,  but  by  its 
*el  by  only  this  amount.  The  space  at  the  upper  aid  it  is  possible  to  produce  vacuums  so  nearly 
esd  of  the  tube,  from  which  the  mercury  thug'  perfect  that  the  residual  pressure  probably  does 
retires,  wa^  long  considered  to  be  the  most  per-  not  exceed  the  400hOO(^oooth  part  of  an  atmo- 
feet  vaccum  attainable.  It  is  not  absohitely  per-  sphere.  In  producing  tugh  vacutms,  it  is  necea-r 
feet,  however,  because  it  contains  a  small  sary  to  remember  that  glass  and  other  solid 
amount  of  mercury  vapor,  as  well  as  traces  of  bodies  possess  the  power  of  becoming  coated 
air.  Tbe  metltod  of  TorriceUi  is  not  a  too-  with  a  layer  of  air  (or  other  gas),  which  ad- 
venient  one  for  the  practical  productioH  of  hi^  herea  to  them  like  a  thin  film  of  vamish.  This 
vacuums,  for  it  is  often  objectionable-  to  intro-  film  is  quite  persistent  under  ordinary  circum- 
duce  mercury  directly  into  the  space  to  be  ex-  stances,  and  is  not  given  off  at  once;  even  in  a 
hausted,  and  it  is  also  diflicult,  in  tnany  caseSi  high  vacuum.  If  the  film  were  not  removed 
to  fill  such  a  space  with  mercury  so  completely  during  the  exhaustion,  however,  it  would  grad- 
as  to  exclude  small  bubbles  of  air.  Hence,  in  ually  leave  the  glass  afterwards,  becoming  dis- 
tbe  practical  production  of  vacuums,  it  is  usual  Geminated  throi^h  the  exhausted  vessel,  and  so 
to  remove  the  air  (orother  gas)  from  the  space  reducing  the  vacuum  very  serioosty.  To  pre- 
to  be  exhausted,  hy  means  of  some  form  of  a  vent  the  vacuum  from  being  injured  in  this 
punqt.  The  earlier  pumps  that  were  employed  manner,  the  exhausted  vessel  is  gently  heated, 
for  this  purpose  (and  which  are  still  employed  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  otherwise, 
when  high  vacuums  are  not  essential)  were  aim-  while  the  pump  is  in  action.  The  rise  in  ttnt- 
ilar  in  principle  to  the  'Mtction  pumps*  that  are  perature  accelerates  the  motions  of  the  mole- 
used  for  drawing  water.  They  consisted  of  one  cules  of  tbeatr-film  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
or  more  cylinders,  provided  with  tightly- fitting  molecules  fly  off  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
pistons,  and  valves  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  from  which  they  are  then  removed ,by  the  pump. 
Each  stroke  of  a  pump  of  this  kind  removes  a  Hi^  vacuums  are  sometimes  obtained  by  corn- 
certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of  gas  remaining  in  binmg  the  air-pump  with  other  devices  that  are 
the  vessel  to  be  exhausted;  but  it  is  theoretic-  suggested  by  chemistry  and  physics.  Thus  An- 
ally iropossUile  to  produce  an  absolute  vacuum  drews  produced  high  vacuums  by  filling  the  ves- 
in  this  manner,  because,  in  order  to  do  so,  an  sel  to  be  exhausted  with  carbon  dioxid  gas,  re- 
infinite  number  of  strokes  would  be  required,  moving  the  greater  part  of  this  gas  by  means  of 
In  practice,  moreover,  it  is  found  to  be  impos-  an  air-pump,  and  then  absorbing  as  much  as 
■ibie  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  possible  of  the  remaining  quantity,  by  means  of 
around  the  pistons  of  such  pumps;  and  there  fragments  of  caustic  potash  that  had  been  previ- 
are  other  grave  mechanical  difficulties  involved  ously  introduced.  Advantage  has  also  been 
in  their  operation,  when  the  vacuum  that  they  taken,  in  a  similar  manner,  of  the  absorptive 
gir*  attains  to  a  moderate  degree  of  perfection,  power  of  freshly-prepared  charcoal,  for  im 
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ing  air-pnmp  vactiniiu.    The  charcoal  is  placed  next  after  this  there  is  osuallr'  (tnit  not  in- 

pnierablj  in   a   side   tube  communicating'  with  variably)   a  second  comparativety  non-1  umisoua 

the  exhattsted  vessel,  and  is  kept  heated  during  region,  called  the  'second  negative  dark  space,' 

the  exhanstiim,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  ab-  or,  sometimes,  the  'Faraday  dark  space."     Next 

sorbing  the  gas  until  after  the  pump  has  ceased  after   this   comes   a   glow   which    is   called    the 

working.     The  exhaustion  having  proceeded  by  'positive   column,*   and   which    reaches   all   the 

means  of  the  pump  to  as   high  a  degree  as  is  way  to  the  positive  electrode.     It  is  in  this  part 

possible,  or  as  is  desired,  the  connection  to  the  of  the  tube  that  the  striations,  referred  to  above, 

pump  is  sealed  off,  and  the  charcoal,  upon  being  occur.    They   consist   in   a   succession   of   disk- 

aliowed  to  coo],  then  absorbs  within  its  pores  a  shaped    luminosities,    spaced    at   fairly    uniform 

considerable  part  of  the  gas  still   remaining  in  distances  so  long  as  the  tube  is  of  uniform  diam- 

the  vessel.     The  advantage  of  a  device  of  this  eter,  and  separated  by  dark  intervals;  the  didcs 

sort  is,  that  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum  in  the  being  perpendicular  to   the  axis  of  the  tube, 

finished  tube  can  be  regulated,  within  certain  The   stratifications   are   sometimes  absent   and 

limits;  for  by  heating  the  charcoal  more  or  less,  when  they  are  present  they  oft«n  have  an  ir- 

a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  gas  that  it  con-  reptlar  motion   of  translation,  along  the  tube, 

lains  can  be  temporarily  expelled,  so  as  to  re*  this  motion  being  sometitnes  in  one  direction 

duce   the  degree  of  the  vacuum.    Dewar  has  and  sometimes  in  the  other;  diat  is,  sometitnes 

successfully  applied  liquid  hydrogen  to  the  per-  towards  the  negative  electrode,  and  sometimes 

fectitig  of  vacuums ;  the  vessel  to  be  exhattsted  away  from  it.    When  the  tube  contains  a  fnix- 

being  provided   with  an  auxiliary  bulb  which  ture  of  gases,  there  appears  to  be  a  separate 

can  be  plunged  into  the  liquid   hydrogen  after  series  of  stratificatiDns  for  each  constituent  gas. 

the  exhaustion  has  proceeded  as  iar  as  [xissible  The  motion  of   the  stratifications   is  best   ob- 

by  the  direct  action  of  the  pump.    The  intense  served  by  noting  the  reflection  of  the  tube  in  a 

cold  of  the  liquid  hydrogen  causes  a  consider-  rapidly  revolving  mirror,  and  it  is  often  of  such 

able  part  of  the  residual  gas  in  the  vessel  U>  a  character  as  to  make  the  stratifications  appear 

condense  upon   the  wails  of  the  auxiliary  bulb,  confused   to   the   unaided    eye,   or  10   obliterate 

which  is  then  sealed  off  from  the  main  bulb  by  them  comptetely,     When  the  tube  has  rBOvaMe 

means  of  a  blowpipe.  electrodes,  it  is  focmd  that  a  shift  of  the  posi- 

For  many  reasons,  the  phenomena  accoro-  tion   of    the    negativr:    elactrode    (that    is,    the 

panying  the  discharge  (if  electricity  through  vac-  cathode),  causes  a  cor»Bffl>onding  shift  in  the 

nums  fure  been  greatly  studied  by  physicists,  positions  of  the  stratifieatfons ;  diesc  behaving, 

A  perfect  vacuum  would  (according  to  received  m   this    respOCt,   as    though    they   were    rigidly 

theories),  be  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  eiectricr  connected  with  the  cathode ;  but  they  are  not  at 

ity;  and  while  such  a  vacuum  is  unattainable  by  all  affected  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  pos- 

experimental  melltods,  vacuums  have  been  pre-  itive  electrode    (or  anode),   except   that  smce 

pared,  through  which  the  discharge  of  a  power-  they  <Jo  not  extend  beyond  the  aiWde,  they  are 

ful  induction  coil  caimot  be  forced.   At  ordinary  successively    obliterated    as    the    anode    passes 

atmospheric    pressure,    the    discharge    from   an  them.    The  phenomena   of   these  vacuum   dis- 

electrical  machine,  or  an  induction  coil,   passes  charges  are  very  complicated;  and  spOcial  worict 

through  a  gas  intermittently,  and  in  the  form  of  dealing  with   these   matters  must   be  consulted 

thread-like  hunches  of  sparks,  resemblitig  minia-  for  a  ready  adequate  description  of  (hem.    The 

ture   flashes    of   lightning.     Suppose,   now,  that  vacniim  tubes  produced  at  the  factcffy  of  Hemi 

electrodes  are  scaled  into  the  two  opposite  ends  rich  Geissler,  at  Bonn,  GermanJ^  were  of  such 

of  a  vacuum  tube,  and  that  the  tube  is  gradually  excellence  that  the  espressiona  «GeiSBler  tubes* 

exhausted  by  a  pood  air-pump.    The  discharge,  and  'vacuum  tubes*  could  at  one  time  be  re- 

at   first   resenlbling   loose   threads   gathered   to-  garded  Is  almost  synonymons. 

gether  at  the  ends,  gradually  loses  this  appear-  The  phenomena   of   electrical   discharges   in 

ance   as   the   exhaustion   proceeds,   and   after   a  partial  and'  high  vacuums  have  been  investigated 

time   the   whole  tube   becomes   filled   with  pale  by  many  distinguished  physicists;  but  the  name 

light;  and  when  the  pressure  becomes  reduced  of    Sir    William    Crookes    is    associated    with 

to  about  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  atmo-  some  Of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  discoveries 

sphere,    the    discharge    often    assumes   a    strat-  that  have  been  made,  and  many  of  the  tubes  that 

i£cd    or    striated    appearance.    In    a    vacuum  have  been  prepared  for  illustrating  the  properties 

tube  of  cylindrical  form,  with  an  internal  elec-  of  high  vacuums  were  designed  ^  him,  and  are 

trode  at  each  end  in  the  form  of  a  circular  metal  therefore  known  by  his  name.     Crookes  diseov- 

didc  with  its  plane  perpendicular  tw  the  length  ered,  for  example,  that  when  the  exhaustion  of  a 

of  the  tube,  we  observe,   as  the  pressure  ap^  tube  is  pushed  considerably  beyond  the  point  at 

proaches  the  value  here  given,  that  there  is  a  which  the  appearances  described  above  are  ob- 

notablc  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  tube  served,  the  character  of  the  «^ectrlcal  discharge 

at  the  two  ends.   The  negative  electrode  is  often  is  again  changed,  and  mechanical,  electrical  and 

covered  with  a  soft,  velvety  ^ow,  either  wholly  luminous  ellects  are  to  be  observed,  which  arc 

or  in  patches.    Outside  of  this  there  is  a  dark  not  manifested  in  the  lower  vacuums.    Exceed- 

space,    called    'Crookes'    dark    space,"    or   the  ingty   interesting  mechanical   effects  were  dis- 

•tirst  dark  space* ;  the  width  (or  thidmess)  of  covered  in  tubes  which  had  been  exhausted  until 

thb  being  roughly  (but  not  accurately)  proper-  the  pressure  of  the  residual  gas  was  reduced  to 

tional  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  density  of  the  gal  about    the    2sb,oootli    of    an    atmosphere,    and 

m   the   tube.    According  to   Pului,   in    a   tube  Crookes  invented  the  radiometer  for  the  pnr- 

such   as   here  described,   the   thickness  of   the  pose  of  demonstrating  some   of  these.       The 

Crookes'  dark  spaces,  when  the  residual  gas  is  radiometer  consists  of  a  glass  sphere,  two  inche* 

air.  and  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  the  13/iooth  or  so  in  diameter,  and  containing  a  light  flier 

of  an  atmosphere,  is  about  one  inch.    Next  be-  or  wheel  provided  with  four  horizontal  arms, 

yond  the  Crookes'  dark  space  comes  a  luminous  each   arm  carrying,   at   its   extremity,   a  light, 

space,  which  is  called  the  "negative  glow* ;  and  vertical  vane,  made  of  mica  and  blackened  on 


one  side.  The  wheel  is  poiied  delicately  upon  *catbode  ray')  may  be  made  to  cearerge  to  a 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  so  that  the  smallest  focus,  diverging  again  after  passing  the  focns, 
iorce  will  cause  it  to  rotate.    When  the  ^lass    so  that  the  complete  streamer  has  the  general 


bulb  has  been  exhausted  so  that  the  residual  fonn  oi  a  double  cone,  one  base  of  which  rests 
pressure  is  only  about  the  ago.oootb  o£  an  at-  inwn  the  cathode,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the 
mospher^  and  the  instrument  ia  placed  in  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube,  oi^site  to  the  ca^ode. 
sunlight,  or  exposed  to  any  source  of  radiant  Where  the  cathode  ray  strikes  the  gkss,  the 
heat,  the  little  flier  or  wheel  at  once  begins  to  glass  is  excited  to  fluorescence,  and  it  also  be- 
rotate  in  such  a  direction  that  the  uoblackened  conies  heated  at  this  poinL  The  whole  phenom- 
sides  of  the  vanes  inove  forward.  Numerous  enon,  in  fact,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  stroo^y 
explanations  oi  the  operation  of  this  little  in-  suggest  that  the  cathode  ray  consists  of  a  tor- 
strument  have  been  given,  but  that  which  is  rent  of  gas  molecules;  and  it  is  natural  to  as- 
baaed  upon  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  appears  sume  that  the  molecules  of  the  residual  g*a 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  (See  Gases,  within  the  vacuum  tube  receive  electrical 
Kinetic  Theobv  or.)  According  to  this  view,  a  charges  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
gas  consists  of  an  enormous  number  of  little  cathode,  being  then  violently  repelled  from  i*. 
particles,  or  molecules,  flying  about  in  a  space  in  a  direction  normal  to  its  surface.  Crookes 
that  is  otherwise  devoid  of  matter.  In  a  gas  of  found,  in  fact^  that  tliis  "projectile  hypothesis* 
ordinary  density,  these  particles  are  so  nu-  agrees  welt  with  practically  all  of  thet^cnoot' 
merous  that  they  do  not  travel,  on  an  average,  ena  that  he  observed  in  these  high  vacuums, 
more  than  a  few  miUionths  of  an  inch  without  He  observed,  for  example,  that  the  cathode  ray 
colliding  with  one  another.  But  when,  by  re-  is  apparently  cut  off  by-  the  interposition  of  any 
moving  nearly  all  of  the  gaseous  molecules,  we  solid  matter,  even  l^  a  very  thin  flim  of  mica, 
make  it  possible  for  the  molecules  that  remain  which  would  presumably  be  transparent  to 
to  travel,  oa  an  average,  something  like  an  inch  ether-waves;  and  he  constrttcted  many  ' ingeni- 
or  two  between  successive  collisions  with  one  ous  and  beautiful  forms  of  tube  for  showing 
another,  these  residiral  molecules  act  like  tiny  that  the  cathode  ray  is  capable  of  exertiiig  pre- 
projectiles,  and  are  capable  of  producing  me-  cisely  such  medianical  effects  as  would  be  ez- 
chanical  effects  that  are  not  dteervahle  when  pecfed  if  the  projectile  hypothesis  were,  cJorrect-r 
the  motions  of  the  molecjiles  are  interfered  with  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  tubes, 
by  the  incessajit  collisions  among  the  molecules  the  cathode  ray  is  caused  to  strike  against  one 
themselves.  The  full  theory  of  the'radioroeter  side  of  a  little  paddle- wheel,  the  wheel  feing 
is  not  yet  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition;  thereby  caused' to  revolve,  just  as  a  water-wheel. 
but  in  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  when  the  revolves  when  its  lower  half  Js  immersed  in,  a 
vanes  of  the  little  wheel  are  exposed  to  a  source  rnnning  stream  of  water.  The  direction  of  ro- 
of radiant,  beat,  the  black  sides  absorb  heat  more  tation,  in  this  form  of  tube,  may  be  reversed 
readily  than  the  light  ones,  and  hence  become  readily,  by  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  two 
warmer.  This  means  that  the  molecules  com-  electrodes.  Objections  may  be  urged  to  this 
posing  the  vanes  are  vibrating  more  energetic-  simple  projectile  explanation,  however.  For  ex- 
ally  on  the  black  side,  so  that  on  this  side  they  ample,  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  if  an  iso-  . 
strike  more  energetic  blows  against  such  gas  lated  molecule  of  gas  can  receive  an  electrical 
molecules  as  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  charge,  in  the  way  that  the  molecules  of  the  . 
them.  From  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  residual  gas  have  been  assumed  to  be  charged ' 
it  follows  that  the  vanes  of  the  little  flier  will  by  the  cathode.  Despite  this  objection,  it  must 
experience  a  reactionary  force  tending  to  make  still  be  regarded  as  probable  that  the  projectile 
them  revolve  with  the  light  side  foremost.  In  hypothesis  of  Crookes  ie  trne  in  some  form  or 
order  that  the  radiometer  may  work  satisfac-  other.  According  to  the  electron  theory  that 
torily,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  have  the  has  been  growing  up  for  the  past  few  years,  the' 
vacuum  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  that,  on  an  cathode  ray  consists,  not  of  whole  -gas  mole- 
average,  a  gas  molecule  which  has  collided  with  cules,  but  of  tiny  particles  that  are  split  off  from 
one  of  the  vanes  will  strike  the  glass  wall  of  the  tht  molecules.  These  nltimate  particles,  or-  elec- ' 
enclosing  bulb,  before  encountering  another  gas  titms,  certainly  do  carry  electrical  charges,  and 
molecule.  it'is  quite  likely  that  the  mechanical  and  Other 
The  behavior  of  a  high  vacuum  under  the  effects  that  kte  observed  in  vacutmts  where  the 
influence  of  electrical  discharges  is  especially  pressure  is  not  itiore  than  (he  millionth  part  'of 
interesting,  When  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum  an  atmosphere  are  due  to  the  project ile-like  mO- 
is  such  that  the  average  distance  that  a  mole-  tions  of  the  free  electrons.  Crookes'  experi- 
cule  of  the  residual  gas  travels  between  sue-  ments  were  carried  out  befbre  the  idea'  of  elec- 
cessive  collisions  with  its  fellow  molecules  is  trons  was  developed;  but  it  should -be  said,  in 
comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the. tube  it-  justice  to  him,  that  in  describing  his  work  he 
self  (that  is,  when  the  pressure  in  the  tube  is  frequently  emphasized  his  belief  that  the  matter 
only  about  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere),  the  in  his  tubes  is  in  a  state  quite  different,  in  some 
position  and  shape  of  the  positive  electrode,  or  respect,  from  any  state  with  which  we  had 
anode,  appear  to  have  very  little  influence  upon  previously  been  familiar ;  and  He  called  this, 
the  character  of  the  discharge.  In  such  a  case  provisionally,  the  "fourth  state"  of  matter,  since 
the  nature  of  the  visible  disc'tiarge  appears  to  be  he  considered  it  to  be  as  different  from  »'  gas 
determined  almost  absolutely  by  (he  cathode,  or  as  a  gas  is  from  a  liquid  or  a  solid.  See  Ei^-  ' 
negative  electrode,  and  the  discharge  makes  it-  tron;  Radioactivity;  X-Rays.  Consult  also 
self  manifest  in  the  form  of  a  shaft  of  pale  Kimball,  'The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases'; 
bluish  or  purplish  liglit,  extending  outward  mto  Risteeji,  'Molecules  and  the  Molecular  Theoiy' ! 
the  tube  in  a  direction  approximately  perpendic-  Barker,  'Rontgen  Rays';  J.  J.  Thomson,  'Re- 
ular  10  tfie  surface  of  the  negative  electrode.  If  cent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*' 
this  electrode  is  made  concave,  the  streamer  that  A.  D.  Ristben,  Ph.D., 
proceeds  from  it  (and  which  is  known  as  the         Editorial  Staff.  'Encyclopedia  Americtma? 
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VAOA — VAISBSHXKA 

Vaga,  va'sa,  Perino  Del,  or  more  properly  VnH,  Alfred,  American  inventor:  b.  Mor- 

Pietro  Baonaccerai,  Italian  painter:  b.  Flor-  ristown,  N.  J.,  25  Sept  1807;  d.  there  18  Jan. 

enoe  1500;  d.  Rome  1547.   He  was  taught  paint-  1859-    He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 

ine  by  a  Florentine  named  Vaga  (whence  the  the  City  of  New  York  in  1836,  and  in  1837  be- 

naow  generally  applied  to  him),  by  whom  he  came  associated  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.v.)  in 

mi  brought  to  the  notice  of  Giulio  Romano  and  his    telegraphic    exfieriments.    His    mechanical 
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other  pupils  of  RaphaeL  The  latter,  then  en-  knowledge  applied  to  the  experimental  appa- 
gBged  upon  his  designs  for  the  loggia  of  the  ratus  resulted  in  the  first  practicable  Morse  ma- 
Vatican^  employed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  chine.  He  invented  the  combination  of  the 
Udine  m  the  arabesque  work^  and  subsequently  horizontal-lever  motion  to  actuate  the  style; 
entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  some  of  the  devised  the  alphabet  of  dots,  spaces,  and  dashes 
principal  frescoes.  He  thenceforth  was  a  favor-  which  it  necessitated;  and  in  1844  constmcted 
ite  pupil  of  Raphael,  after  whose  death  he  rose  the  automatic  lever  and  grooved  roller  which 
into  great  reputation.  Compelled  to  leave  Rome  embossed  on  paper  tile  characters  be  Originated, 
in  1597,  on  the  sack  of  uie  city,  he  went  to  He  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
Genoa,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  the  telegraph  line  constructed  between  Baltimore 
Doria  and  founded  a  school  of  painting.  He  re-  and  Washington  in  1843.  and  on  the  completion 
turned  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  of  the  iystem,  in  1844,  was  stationed  at  Balti- 
III.,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  many  val-  more,  where  he  invented  the  finger-key,  and 
oaUe  commissions;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  received  the  first  message  from  Washington, 
irobably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  school.  Consult  Pope,  'The  American  Inventors  of  the 
'  designed  after  the  style  of  Michelangelo,  Telegraph,*  in  <The  Century,'  Vol.  XXXV. 
ana  by  Vasari  is  placed  in  that  respect  next  to  (1888).  See  Hbhsy,  Joseph. 
2f^,E^L.!^L';^;^*'I!lr"f«w  ■  .t,?i«7S'^-  T  Vail.  Charlea  Henry,  American  Universal- 
?CriCofE^rAf<^'ur?h\^"L^a^^^^  He  t^rTm Vin Vw  Vorlf  ^d"foft 
^•'^"la^^^gia^^  t^  ';'a^^  %-^'^i^s^  whV'^a^^l^g^^^in'leaSS^  r'^e^ls^.d" 
SL.>t  «S3t  I.  si  y«E„  nf  ..«    f«  "ated  at   ^nt   Uwrence  University.   Oilon, 

Vagantea,    vi-gSn'tez    (wanderers,    vaga-  was   minister   of   All    Souls'    Church,   Albany, 

bonds),  a  terra  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  N.  Y,  and  from  1894  to  1901  of  the  First  Uni- 

the  wandering  bands   of  scholars    (vagi  xho-  versalist  CHiurcb  in  Jersey  Gty,  N,  J.    In  1901 

lares),   who,   during  the   intellectual   movement  he  was  nominated  governor  of  New  Jersey  by 

which  pervaded   Europe  during  the    izth   and  the  Socialist  party,  of  which  in  igoi-a  he  was 

13th  centuries,  formed  a  distinct  and  character-  national  organizer.    He   has  lectured  in  manj 

istic  class  in  the  population,  and  played  an  im-  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  published:  'Mod- 

portant  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  time.    They  em  Socialism*  O897) ;  'National  Ownership  of 

were   sometimes   called  Bacchatitet  —  Brethren  Railways'       (1807) ;       'Scientific      Socialism' 

ofBacchas  — from  their  drunken  roysteringhab-  (iSpg) ;    'The    Industrial    Evolution'     (iSgg); 

its.    They  were  renowned  for  their  songs,  full  'Mission  of  the  Working  Class'    (igoo);  <So- 

of  life  and  movement,  and  often  keenly  satirli-  cialism :  What  It  is  and  What  It  is  Not'  (1900) ; 

ing    the    clergy    and    religious    orders.    These  "The  Socialist  Movement'   (1901);  'The  Trust 

'Carmina  Burana'   form  a  collection,  a  inanu-  Question'   (iQOi)  ;  and  'Socialism  and  the  Ne- 

script  copy  of  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  gro  Problem'   (1903). 

^■^'h"  T^ti^^^'nt*  *l»i^in  ^l.^/"' ^^^  Van,  Thomas  Hubbard,  American  Prote»- 

man  or  French  pure  and  simple.  .'They  deal  with  Sat«?f7^*W:  hiji^  O^w'M  ^S! 

religious    controversy     love,    wine    and.  sport;  f        Hartford,  Conn,  *in   igiji.  and  f^  the 

someare  absolute  y  frivolous;  others  pious  m  (^;„,  Theol<^cal  s4minar/in  1835.    Hetook 

jOTt     In  F«t«^.  the  »™£^n(«  were  known  as  orders  in  the  ywr  last  name/ and  in  S37  organ- 

•Goliard*.'     probably    because    they    generally  -     .   q           dhurch    Worcester    Ma>!^    Hr  S- 

pursued  their  peregrij«tions  under  the  leader-  ^^  rXr  of'c^riit Sj  £aSge,"M«^ 

ship  of  a  man  of  giganhc  stature    (Goliath).  ■     -a,»  :„  ,a,r.  ««  ci-  i„w.   c—  rt«I«    -JTi 

. J       »*;„..i.(, I    /,o \.    IT T> w«8  rector  01  cnnst  Unurcn,  Westerly,  K.  I., 

?^^<r  ™!?    R?i!t"  J  ^??V,IT^   ^"^  1844-56.    He    was    subsequently   rector   of   St 

stein,  'Carmina  Burana  Selecta'    (1879).  TT^cS  Church,  Tauntonl  Mass.,  1857-63,  and  of 

Vagrants.     See  Mzkdicasct.  Trinity    Church,   Muscarine,    Iowa,    1863-^4.    In 

Vaigach,  vi-gach',  Russia,  an  island  in  the  J.H  '"*  ™"?«*  '"'„*'*' ,*"l,  '^"^^^"^  ^!? 

ArcticOcean,  belonging  to  the  government  of  ("shop  of   Kansas    He   founded   Bethany   Co^- 

Archangel,  sejwrated  frSm  the  niinlaod  by  the  },'«%  «'  ^opeka,  Kan.,  and  «rved  as  its  prcsi- 

Yugor  Strait Tnd  from  Nova  Zembla  by  fcira  ^^1"^."%"  ^"^^T  of  'The  Comprehensivti 

Strait,    and    forming    with    Nova    Zembla   the  ^nur**     (1841;  3d  ed.  1883) ;  etc. 

western  boundary  of  the  Kara  Sea.    The  moun-  Vaiaishika,  .  vf-sha'she-fca,    a    system    of 

tain  chain  of  the  adjacent  n^ainland  peninsula  Hindu  philosophy  of  ancient  origin  and  closely 

is  continued  in  the  island  by  a  low  chain  near  resembling   in   its  principles   some  of  the   con- 

the   east   coast.    Vegetatioii   is   scant,   but  the  elusions  of  modern  science.    It  teaches  that  afl 

island  is  visited  by  Russians  and  Samc^des  in  material  substances  are  composed  of  atoms  me* 

search   of   fur-bearing  animals,  whales,   various  chanically   united,   and   indestructible;   that   the 

kinds   of  birds,  and   fish.    The  area  is  about  combination  of  these  atoms  in  the  existing  world 

irfio  square  miles.  will  pass  away,  and  the  dustinc  order  of  thinsa 
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VAISHNAV  AS  —  VALDIVIA 

-will  alto  paM  awajr.    The  founder  of  the  system  Tver,  avcraginff  about  300  feet  <«  hei^t,  bat 

-was  Kanada,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  rising  in  Mount  Popovagora  to  i/)8c  fecL    They 

it^,  and  the  system  itself  was  long  regarded  as  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  the  sources  of  the 

heretical,  from  the  Brahmanic  standing.    It  is  Volga,  Dnieper,  and  Duoa. 

now,  however  fully  recogniKd  as  of  equal  stand-  Valdfia,  val-das',  Gabriel  de  la  CottMpdfio 

ing  with  the  five  other  lead.n?  systems  of  Brah-  (pjaddo),   Cuban  poet:  b.   Matanzas.   Cuba, 

manic  philosophy,  the   two   Mimansas    and   the  ,5  ^jarch  iSog ;  d.  Havana.  Cuba,  z8  June  1844. 

Nyaya,  which  were  the  three  originally  ortho-  jje  was  a  mulatto  and  his  earlVlife  was  soent 

d<w  systems    and  the  Sankhya  and  the  Yoga  ,„       ^^^ty.    His  poetry  was  popular  and  was 

which  also  bore  for  some  time  the  stamp  of  pubHshed  in  different  hewspapers  and  reviews, 

°*''**'*  Dut  the  sentiments  expressed  seem  to  have  in- 

VaiBbnaTas,  vlsh'na-vas,  one  of  the  three  volved  him  in  trouble  with  the  authorities,  as 

great   divisions  of  the  Hindu   religion,  distin-  he   was   at   one    time    imprisoned    for    several 

guiahed  from  the  others  by  the  special  worship  months.    In  1844  he  was  accused  of  complicity 

of  Vishnu,  hut   itself  divided   into   many  sects,  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  blacks  against  the  whiles, 

based  on  die  differences  attending  that  worship,  and  though  innocent  was  shot  as  a  traitor.     He 

Horace  Hayman  Wilson  has  divided  the  Vaish-  was  author  of  various  romances  and  novels,  and 

navas  into  the  following  sections;    (i)    Rama-  his  poems  have  been  published   in  several  edi- 

nujaa,  Sri  SampradSyi^  or  Sri  Vaishnavas;   (a)  lions.     Perhaps    the    best    of   his    verse    is    his 

RamSnandis,  or  Rimavats;  (3)  Kabir  Fanthis;  prayer,  composed  just  prior  to  his  death  and 

(4)  KhSkis;  (5)  Maluk  Das.s;   (6)  DSd6  Pan-  which    was    translated    into    English    by    Mary 

this;  (7)  Siya  DSsia;  (8)  Senais;  (g)  Valla-  Webster  Chapman.    Editions  of  his  works  in- 

hhSchiris,   or   Rudra   Sampradayis ;    (loj    Mirft  elude     'Poesias   de   Kacido'    (1838);    'Poesias 

BfiJs;  (11)  Madhw4ch&ris  or  Brahma  Sampra-  de  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  Placido' 
diyis;   (12)   Nimivats,  or  Sanakadi  Sampraya--  (1847). 

^^ti  -.{^iKl^^  Vaishnavas  of  Bragal;  (li)  Valdea  (Valdeaso  Valdez),  JiMii  de,  Span- 
Hadhi  Vallabhis;  (15)  the  Sakh.  BhSvas;  (i(!)  i,h-ltalian  refonner:  b.  CueiiaT  CastiU,  i^; 
CharajiDisis;  (17)  Hanschandis;  (iSJ  Sadhni  ^  jj  ,^  ^e  was  brother  to  Alph^ 
^nthis;  (19)  Mfidhavis;  and  (20)  SannjSsis,  ^j^  Valdes,  OiT imperial  secreUry  of  stale,  and 
Vairigis,  and  N4gas.  ^  was  himself  secreUry  to  Charles  V.  in  Germany. 
.  *"  ^"%  ?*<^t?  ''*'«  *«"■  ™!"™?n  ground  After  a  sojourn  of  ten  years  he  left  Germany 
m  the  belief  m  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  ^nd  went  to  Naples  to  occupy  the  post  of  secre- 
;&«  other  _god3  of  the  Trimurti.  They  differ  j  (;,  j^e  viceroy.  There  he  devoted  himself 
-however,  m  the  character  and  degree  which  ,„  literature  and  gathered  around  him  a  band  of 
they  assign, to  th>s  supremacy,  and  consequently  ^.^^i^^  j^its,  including  Vennigli  (see  Peter 
in  the,r  religious  devotions  and  practices.  The  Mabtvr),  Ochino.  and  the  high-born  ladies  Vit- 
Vaishnavas  include  many  monastic  bodies  com-  ^^^-^  Colonna.  Julia  Gonzaga.  and  Isabella  Man- 
posed  of  members  of  vanoiM  Hindu  ca«es  all  ^j  y^jj^^  ^^^  ^i^  company  were  enthu- 
uoited  m  doing  h<Mor  to  Viahnn  as  chief  of  si^jtically  set  upon  effecting  the  Regeneration  of 
^  Hindu  tmd.  See  Bbahxa;  Buhmahs;  tj,e  church  of  tVeir  day,  bnt  although  they  had 
*"=""■  no  desire  to  leave  the  Roman  obedience,  they 

VaishiUTiam.     See  Vamhhatas.  were  regarded  as  heretics,    Valdes  wrote  'Spirit- 

Vaisravaiia,  vls-r^-va'na,  in  the  pantheon  ual    Milk';     *TTie    Christian    Alphabet,*    and 

«f  the  Hindu  Sivaites,  the  god  of  wealth.  some  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.    He 

ViUm,  va-U    (German,    Walus,   ■valHs).  T°'*  '"  '^^  ^S^"''*"  '^"K"^^''  *'^*  the  works 

c    iTJlrf^j     -    .„;-i,7.™rr.l„,™^rh;-jr™    ™  atw^e  mentioned  are  only  extant  in  their  Ital- 

Ir^     f^^T«lv^H^?,Ji;f=^'.?«^f*„^  ian    translations.     Consuft    Stern.     'Alfonse    et 

^,^^ ^^^^J^J^'^^^f^     T}^il^  >3"    Valdez'     (1869);    Caraseo     'Alfonse    et 

h'r^ro'^d'ed  S'd.nXrt  frmo^J^n^S"  fe  Valdez'    (,88o)  ;  McCrie,  'Reformation  in 

cent  mountain  chains  in  Europe,  the  Bernese,  '' 

Pennine,  and  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  all  Valdez,  HelendeK.     See  Melekdu  Vau>e3 

containing  ridges  13,000  to  15.000  feet  high,  with  Juah  de. 

magnificent  glaciers.  The  Rhone  flows  through  ValcUvIa.  val-de'v6-I.  Pedro  de,  Spanish 
the  whole  length  of  the  canton  forming  the  goldier,  eonqneror  of  Chile:  b.  Serena.  Estrema- 
Wgwt  valley  in  Switzerland,  and  discharges  into  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^j  ^^ar  Tucapel.  Chile,  1554- 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Where  the  elevation  is  jj^  ,^^j  ;„  (he  Italian  wars;  went  to  Venezu- 
not  too  great  the  tnountam-slopes  are  covered  «!a  about  1534;  and  soon  after  joined  Pizarro  in 
with  large  and  valuable  forests  of  pines,  and  p„u  He  aided  in  the  defeat  of  Diego  Almagio 
lower  down  of  hardwood  trees,  succeeded  by  ,„^y  j,  i^^  Salinas.  Later  he  led  150  Span- 
prodnclive  orchards ;  rich  pastures  abound,  and  ja^jg  ^^^  ^„^„i  thousand  Indians  in  an  expe- 
support  numerous  cattle,  the  principal  source  of  jition  against  Chile,  whkh  had  been  ceded  hy 
anteistencc  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  lower  Charles  V.  to  Pedro  Sanchei  de  Hoz.  After 
TBlW  of  the  Rhone  there  is  much  arable  land,  defeating  a  large  force  of  Indiana  he  established 
the  finer  fruits  are  grown,  and  silkworms  reared.  Santiago,  la  Feb.  1541.  Subsequently  the  Span- 
The  canton  produces  a  good  dral  of  wine.  In  jg^ds  were  many  times  attacked  by  the  Indians 
the  Upt*r  ValaiH.  Germai),  m  the  Lower  and  were  cut  off  from  Peru.  In  December  iS43 
French,  is  spoken.  The  canton  was  admitted  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  colony  there- 
into the  confederation  in  1553.  Pop.  about  after  prospered.  In  September  1544  Valparaiso 
120,000,  of  whom  only  a  small  numher  were  ,^8  founded,  and  in  1546  Valdivia  marched  into 
Proteatanti.  the  Araucantan  district,  and  in  a  great  battle 

VakU  (v&)*d{)  Hilla,  Western   Rnstia,  a  conquered   the   Indians.     In   1547-9  he  joined 

nnce  of  hill*  in  the  pfovinces  of  Novgorod  and  (^sea,  the  royalist,  against  Piaarro,  whom  Qiey 
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defeated.    In  1550-2  he  established  ConccpcnSn,  valuable  library ;  the  Audiencia,  formTlr  the 

Valdivia,  and  other  places.    A  wide  uprising  of  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  kingdom  of  Valoncia, 

the    Indians    occurred    in    December    1553    and  a  16th-century  Renaissance  edince;  the  provincial 

while    Valdivia    was    endeavoring    to    suppress  picture  gallery,  strong  in  the  Valencian  school ; 

this  revolt  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death.  the  citadel,  built  by  Charles  V.,  dow  in  ruins; 

VaHtvia,  Chile,  (1)   Capital  ot  a  southern  the   provincial   and   the    miliUry   hospital;    tlie 

province  of  the  same  name;  on  the  Valdivia  penitentiary;    the    archi episcopal    palace;    etc. 

River,    9    miles    from    its    mouth,   with   a    safe  The  fine  botanical  garden,  the  bull-ring,  a  the- 

and  roomy  harbor,  and  railway  connections  with  atre,  and  some  other  buildings  are  situated  out- 

the  rest  of  Chile.    The  entrance  to  the  river  is  side  of   the  boulevard  line ;   and  on  the   north 

fortified.    The  town   is   built  on   level   ground,  side  of  the  river  is  the  charming  Alameda,  lined 

and  is  surrounded  by  apple  orchards  and  native  with  plane-trees.    EI  Grao,   the  harbor,    is   at 

forest.     It  has  an  active  coasting  trade,  chiefly  the  mouth  of  the  Tuna,  on  the  north  side,  and 

with  Valparaiso.    Valdivia  was  founded  in  1551  beside  it  are  sea-bathing  resorts.    Valencia  has 

by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  one  of  Pizarro's  lieuten-  manufactures  of  silk,  cigars,  paper,  oil,  choco- 

ants,   and  it   was  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  'a'e,  soap,  etc,  and  a  considerable  and  increasing 

wealth.     Pop.   about  10,000.      (2)    The  province  trade  in  wine,  oranges,  rice,  oil,  etc,     Valencia 

of  Valdivia  has  an  area  of  8,315  square  miles,  figured  in  Roman  history,  and  was  destroyed 

Besides   splendid    forests    it   has   large   upland  by  Pompey  in  75  B.C.    It  was  long  the  capital  of 

pastures,  and  deposits  of  coal.     Pop.  60,68?.  "  kingdom  of  Valenciai  which  came  to  an  end 

Valdost*.  vil-dos'ta,  Ga.,  city,  county-seat  '"    ^319-    In   i8i*-i3  it   was   occupied  by  the 

of  Lowndes  County;  on  the  Georgia  Southern  F«".':>"   ""-^^^   Suchet.     Pop.   about  22S.o«»;   of 

&  Florida,  the  Plant  System,  and  the  Atlantic,  Province,  800,000. 

Valdosta   &  Western   R.R.'s;   about   150  miles  Valencia,  Venezuela,   the  capital  and  most 

southwest  of  Savannah.    It  was  settled  in  iSgg  important  city  of  Carabobo.  in  the  Aragua  Val- 

and  in  1S60  was  incorporated.     It  is  in  a  fertile  ley,   near   the   west   end   of   Lake   Valencia,   24 

agricultural    region,   the  principal   products   of  miles  by  rail  south  of  Puerto  Cabello;  altitude 

which  are  cotton,  fruit,  com,  wheat,  and  vege-  1,824  feel  above  sea-level.     It  is  the  third  city 

tables.    The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  prod-  of  Venezuela  in  population  and  importance,  and 

ucis,   including  cotton  cloth,  and  lumber  prod-  is  the   trade  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  sec- 

ucts.    The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks,  tion    handling   sugar,   hides,    coffee,   cocoa,   etc. 

There    are    three    banks,    having    a    combined  Here    are    electric   lights,    beautiful    parks    and 

capita!     of    $270,000    and    deposits    amounting  squares,    regular   streets,   a    national   college,    a 

to  $i,26?,g8o.     The  government  is  administered  cathedral,  etc.    In  the  vicinity  are  celebrated  hot 

under  a  revised  charter  of  1900,  which  provides  springs.      Valencia    was    established    in    isSS- 

for  a  mayor,  who  holds   office  two  years,  and  After   the   separation   from    Colombia   the   first 

a  city  council.    Pop.  (igio)  7,656.  Venezuelan    congress    met    here.      Pop.    about 

Valence,  va-loiis,    France,    capital    of  the  40.000. 

Department  of  Drome,  on  the  left  bank  of  tile  Valenciennci,  va-I6ft-s*-8n.  Achille,  French 

Rhone,  66  miles  south  of  Lyons.    The  principal  anatomist  and  surgeon:  b.  Paris  9  Aug.  1794; 

buildings  are  a  small  ancient  cathedral  in  Ro-  d.  there  14  April  1865.    He  was  made  professor 

manesque  style,  with  a  bust  by  Canova  of  Pope  of  anatomy  at  the  Ecole  Normale  in  1830,  and  in 

Pius   Vl. ;   a  public   library  of  20,000  volumes,  1836  professor  of  ichthyology  at  the  ftfuseum  of 

several  higher  educational   institutions,  a  mu-  Natural  History.    He  collaborated  with  Cuvier 

seum  of  antiquities  and  paintings,  a  handsome  in  ichthyological  researches  and  with  him  be- 

court-house,  and  a  theatre.    It  is  the  see  of  a  gan  the  'Hisloire  naturelle  de  Poissons'   (1829- 

btshop,  and  has  a  court  of  first  resort.     Its  chief  40),    and    continued    the    work    after    Cui-ier's 

manufacturing     industries     are     cloth-printing,  death.    He  also  wrote   'Histoire  naturelle  des 

brewing  and  distilling,  tanning,  and  hardware-  MolluSques,   des  Annelides   et   des  Zoophytes* 

making;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  timber,  grain,  coal,  (1833). 

silks  and  wine.                                   -  ,.  ,  ^-    -,  Valenciennes,  France,  town  in  the  depart- 

Valencia,  v5-len  shi-a  (5p.  va-len  the-a),  ment  of  Nord,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Rhondelle 
Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  with  the  Scheldt,  30  miles  southeast  of  Lille, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tuna  or  Guadalaviar,  its  chief  buildings  and  institutions  are:  the 
near  the  eastern  coast,  190  miles  southeast  of  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Saint  Cordon,  a 
Madrid.  The  city  walls  were  removed  in  1871,  modern  edifice  in  13th  century  style,  with  fine 
and  their  site  transformed  into  broad  boule-  stained-glass  windows;  an  old  Gothic  church, 
vards,  hut  two  od  gates  have  been  left  in  with  a  modern  tower;  the  town-hall,  a  17th  cen- 
posilion  Several  bridges  across  the  river  lead  tury  building,  with  a  facade  of  more  recent  date ; 
to  northern  suburbs.  The  chief  square  is  the  a  lyceum;  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Plaza  del  Mercado,_  or  inarket-piace,  on  the  ^ich  in  works  of  the  Flemish  school ;  a  natural 
north  side  of  which  IS  the  Lonja  de  la  Seda,  or  history  museum;  a  municipal  library;  a  civil 
silk  exchange,  a  beautiful  Gothic  bmlding  of  and  military  hospital;  an  arsenal,  and  barracks, 
the  I5lh  centun-  restored  m  1892-5.  The  other  The  district  yields  much  coal,  and  among  the 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chicory  beet- 
city  we;  The  cathedral  (La^Sep),  completed  sugar,  ssU.  potash,  soap,  alass,  iron,  Woolen 
'"11'r^i  M-  T.  °*"6°^^'  ^'''.'^  ^"-tow"  yarn  and  goods,  linen,  etc.  The  once  flourish- 
'^t^S^Zh^l^^l^^s^^  37J,-^  -'-'^y  -  -w  extinct.  Po^  about 
(1586-1605),   containing   a   church    of    Corpus  ^^•'^-        , 

Christi,    pictures    frescoes,  tapestty,    etc. ;    the  Valencicnnes-Uce.     See  Lacs. 

church  of  San  Nicolas,  with  fine  paintings  by  Videtis,  va'lhit,  Flivliu,  Roman  atiptrar 

Juams;  the  university,  founded  in  1441,  with  a  of  the  East:  b.  near  Gbslia,  PunuNiia,  jaS;  4 
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Adrianople  g  Aug.  378.    He  was  declared  at  36  in    1898.    His    publications    indude:    'Natural 

the  associate  of  his  brother,  Valentinian  I.,  who  Theology,  or  Rational  Theism*   (1885);  'Theo- 

made  bim  emperor  of  the  East.     He  subdued  the  retical    Ethics'     (1697);    'Christian   Truth   and 

revolt  of  Procopius  and  was  frequeotiy  with  the  Life*  (1698)  ;  and  other  writings. 
Goths  under  Athanaric,  who  were  several  times         Valcntiii'I,  Philip  Johann  Joseph,  Ameri- 

defeated,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  can  archsologist :  b.   Berlin,  Germany,  1828;  d. 

them    (370).    In  377  the  Goths,   driven  south  Ne„  York  16  March  1899.    He  was  of  Italian 

by  the  Huns,  asked  and  were  allowed  to  settle  parentage,  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 

on  Roman  territory,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ^orgau  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  making 

rot  being  faithfully  obseryed  by  the  Bubjecta  a  special  study  of  philology  and  jurisprudence, 

of  Valens,  they  soon  took  up  arms,  and  m  378  and  in  1854.  under  government  auspices,  founded 

defeated  Valens  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  the  seaport  Puerto  Liinon  in  Costa  Rica.    While 

of    his   army.     Consult:    Gibbon,    'Decline    and  thus  engaged  he  learned  that  the  natives  had  no 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire' ;  Hodgkin,  <Italy  knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  and  on  his  return 

and  her  Invaders*  (i88cH»)-  to  Germany  he  made  a  thorough  research  con- 

Valen'tU.     See  VALENaA.  ceming  the  history  of  early  Spanish  colonization 

Val'entine,  Saint,  a  bishop  and  martyr  of  ',•»  Central  America  He  later  studied  the  pre- 
the  Church,  who  was  put  to  dwth  at  Rome  for  historic  remains  of  Guatemala  and  the  surrpund- 
hia  faith  during  the  p^secution  under  Qaudins  !"«  regions,  and  his  30  years  labor  m  dec.phcr- 
II,  14  Feb.  270  The  custom  of  choosing  valen-  l^S.^^e  pre-Columbian  manuscripts  placed  him 
tines  on  his  day  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  '"  the  front  t^nk  of  American  archseologiMs. 
it  was  an  old  belief  that  birds  began  to  mate  on  An  achievement  which  added  much  to  his  repu- 
this  day.  On  the  eve  of  Saint  Valentine's  day  t»"™  w=%f"s  interpretation  of  the  famous  Mex- 
young  people  of  both  sexes  used  to  meet,  and  |can  calendar-stone  con«mmg  which  he  pub- 
each  ofthem  drew  one  by  lot  from  a  number  ol  ''j'"^^,  ?"  ="^"5^  J*"^  Mexican  Calendar 
names  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  were  put  into  Stone>  (ift«).  His  other  works  mclode:  »The 
a  common  receptacle.  Each  gentleman  thus  got  Lfn^a  A  Phabet'  (ifflo)  ;  'Two  Mey.can  Cha  - 
a  lady  for  his  valentine,  and  became  the  valen-  chihuites*  (iBSi)  I  'The  Olmecas  and  the  Tul- 
tine  of  a  lady.  The  gentlemen  remained  bound  '^='s>  (1883)  ;  /A  Study  of  the  Voyage  of 
to  the  service  of  their  valentines  for  a  year.  A  P"^"  t"  America'  (1898) ;  etc. 
similar  custom  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Luper-  Valentin'ian  I,,  FUviua,  Roman  emperor: 
calia,  during  which  festival  boys  drew  from  a  b.  Cibalis,  Panaonia,  321  a-d.  ;  d.  Bregetio,  Ger- 
common  box,  each  tablet  inscribed  with  the  many,  17  Nov.  375.  He  entered  the  army  early 
name  of  a  girl,  to  whom,  under  the  auspices  of  in  life  and  by  his  capacity  and  courage  rose 
Juno  Februata,  they  were  to  be  devoted  for  a  rapidly  in  rank  under  Constantius  and  Julian, 
twelvemonth.  and  on  the  death  of  Jovian  was  chosen  as  his 

Valentine,     Edward     Abram     Uffingtoiii  successor,  26  Feb.  3,64.    He  resigned  the  sov- 

American  poet:  b.  Belleporte,  Pa.,  39  Jan.  i^  ereignty  of  the  East  to  his  brother  Valens  (q.v.) 

He  was  educated  at  Hevertord  College,  Pa.,  and  and  himself  governed  the  West  with  ability  till 

Marvland    University, .  is   library   editor   of   the  •>''    death.     He   possessed    great    military    skill 

Ballraiorc    Evening    News,    and    has   published  »nd    was    a   prudent    administrator.     His    reigti 

'The    Ship    of    Silence';    'Heck    Sandwith.'  was  occupied  in  campaigns  against  the  barbari- 

Vilenttae.  Edward  VirgbihiB.  American  T'/'^^f^  i!'"t,'^'^^'^.''*  *^T^'',k  ^''  ^'I 
sculptor:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  Iz  nTv.  183a  He  5"^.  *'*«  ^tJ'^'^  J^^^^^'  ,?"*'  '*?,**  ^'^■ 
studied  anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  S  Vir-  l^'^lt  ^*",=^'\;  ^^'™V^"  "  •  ^"^  *'^ 
ginia,  and  begaii  his  art  training  at  Plris  under  '*?"f.^*^^4'  "^  "*  2hon\-  Galla  bewme  the  wife 
Couture.  He  was  subsequently  a  pupil  under  ^  F?!  ^""^^S"  ^^T^T^^  ^-  W  ^'^  *'"'" 
Bonaiuti  in  Italy,  and  Kiss  t^  Gefmany;  and  cW*^  hy  Gratian  and  Valentiman  I!. 
attended  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin.  Valentinian  IL,  Flavins,  Roman  emperor: 
He  was  president  of  the  Richmond  Art  Club  son  of  Valentinian  I.:  b.  373  A.D.;  d.  IS  May 
and  the  Valentine  Museum;  one  of  the  execu-  392-  He  was  an  infant  of  4  years  at  the  death 
tive  comroiltee  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Soci-  of  his  father  and  received  from  his  elder 
ety;  and  a  member  of  several  patriotic  and  brother,  Giatian,  the  provinces  of  Italy  Illy- 
secret  organizations.  His  works  include:  'The  ricum,  and  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  Western 
Nation's  Ward';  'Unc'  Henry';  'Andromache  empire.  During  his  minority  Gratian  practi- 
and  Astyanax>;  <The  Blind  Giri» ;  and  bronze  cally  exercised  supreme  authority  until  his  own 
busts  of  American  generals  and  atatesmen.  death  in  383.    Maximus,  the  murderer  of  Gra- 

Valcntine,     Milton,     American     Lutheran  «*"'  Pf'<l  "°  *""''°"  '^  Valentinian  til!  ^ 


Valentine,     Milton,     American     Lutheran  "■'■•  if""^       j  j  ,1;,        j  i>  i     .    ■      .u      ■ff^'i 

theologian:   b.    near    Uniontown,    Md.,    i    Jan.  when  he  invaded  Italy  and  Valentinian  then  fied 

1835.     He  was  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Col-  *"  Thessalonioi  to  seek  aid  of  Theodos.os,  ern- 

lege,  Gettysburg,  in   1850;  ordained  to   the  Lu-  peror  of  the  East  ,  Thedosms  now, governed  m 

tbe^n  ministry  in  1852;  held  various  pastorates  «*^'=':«  ^"^  Y''^"'"]""'  ""^"^  TT""'^  '"  Caul,  was 

in   Virginia   and    Pennsylvania  till    1866;    then  '™^"'?1.  ""^    Arbogastes,    the    commander-m- 

became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  "'"  *'*  his  army. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg.    In         Valentinian  III.,  Flavins  Pladdns,  emperor 

1868  he   was   called  to  the  presidency  of  the  of  the  West,  grand-nephew  of  the  preceding:  b. 

Pennsylvania  College.    He  resigned  that  posi-  about  419 ;  d.  453.    He  was  the  son  of  Con- 

tion  in  1884  and  till  1903  was  professor  of  sys-  stantius  III^  by  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theo- 

tematic  theology  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  dosius  the  Great,  and  was  seated  on  the  throne 

at    (he   Lutheran    Theological    Seminary.     He  of  the  West  Iw  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the 

was  joint  editor  of  the  'Lutheran  Quarterly*  East,  in  425.    He  was  a  weak  prince,  who  never 

in  1671-6,  and  1880-S,  and  resumed  that  editorship  really  ruled  during  the  an  years  that  he  sat  «» 
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the  imperia]  throne;  his  mother,  PUcidia,  gov  public  affairs,  his  best  efforts  were  ncvcitbelesi 

eming  for  him  till  her  death  in  450.    She  was  given     to     literature.    His     verie     was     finely 

succeeded    by   the    eunuch,    Heraclius.    Valen-  wrought,  but  was  criticised  as  the  expression 

tinian's  treatment  of  Bonifacius  made  the  latter  rather  of  wide  culture  than  of  poetic  inspiration, 

adopt  the  cause  of  Genseric   (q.v.),  chief  of  the  and  his  criticisms  for  a  certain  courtesy  which 

Vandals,  and  thus  Africa  was   lost  to  the  era-  interferes  with  a  clear  and  impartial  judpneat. 

pire.    Aetius.  the  buttress  of  his  empire,  the  His  work  in  prose  fiction,  however,  assured  him 

emperor  stabbed  to  death  in  a  lit  of  envious  a  high  place  not  only  in  Spanish  butin  general 

Jealousy  (454),  but  next  year  was  himself  slain  literature.    His  'Pepita  Jimenez'  (1874)  marked 

by  Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had  ravished    Val-  the  revival  of  Spanish  fiction,  and  the  detachment 

entinian  was  the  last  of  the  Theodosian  line,  from  French  patterns.    His  work  steadily  im- 

Fletcher's    powerful    tragedy   of    <  Val  entinian,'  proved,  and  he  treated  with  equal  skill  dialogue 

produced  before  1618  but  not  printed  till   1647,  and   description,   the   short  stoiy  and   the   long, 

was  founded  upon  events  in  the   hfe  of  this  He   was   particularly   praised    for   a  "complete 

monarch.  synthesis    of   gravitv    of   matter   and   gaiety   of 

Valentin'ianB.  the  followers  of  Valentinus,  ""anner."     Among  the  titles  of  his  further  works 

an   Alexandrian   gnostic,   who   in   141    went  to  ""Ij,   '^1,  ""S.ones    del     Doctor    Faustmo' 

Rome,  where  he  actively  disseminated  bis  views  f'^T?)  ;    'El,  9^'="?|,'^°'    M«<toBi>     (l^>  ; 
up  to' the  year  160.    He  supposed  that  in  the      g?*,-^"^M.i^? ';^"r-,''SM''°^'^2  = 

pferoma  (qv.)  there  were  IS  male  and  as  many  i?","^,%9"';'?»  r>*'^^'  '.^^"^   ^*"" 

female  seons  united  in  wedlock.    The  youngest  ^|°f'  V??^'    ^^v^^n^^^Bii^^V,^"?: 

aeon.  Sophia  (Wisdom), brought  forthadaughler,  ""? '*  ^'8o'  (1896)  ;  <&nio  y.Figura'  (1897): 

AchaSwh,  whence  sprang  the  Demiurge,  who  tf^'^^?^tj'!^tj^  (,^^  -^'^^a 

created  mankind.    This  Demiurge  aspired  to  be  V^oi);  'Ecos  ArB*"*""*    i-T^i,7^^? 

regarded  as  the  only  god,  and  led  many  angels  t    ,n      f,™,^!^^      ^^^^L^^^rTslfl^'    <r^^ 

into  the  same  error.    To  repress  his  insolence,  Ir}^}-    J'^';^>  ■  ,  p?SL"  ,    (VS"?  •  a^' 

Chriit  descended.  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  a^ns,  ?i?^"' 35?S"5!!l,L J??^'  ii  £^Vr«i^ 

joining  him  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan,  kctive  edhtion  app«rcd  m  i8fe  m  die 'Coleo^ 

W  Deminnte  had  him  crucified;  but  before  hi*  ^h^?^,-LS*ff^°^L^'^i  ^«™v!^^ 

death  both  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  the  ra-  JU  cajuistiqne  dans  le  roman  de  Juan  V»lera> 

tional  soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving  only  '"  »>«  "«"««   'H.StO.re  rt  httcrature,>  Vol  I. 
the    sentient    soul   and   the    ethereal    body    to         Valerian,     vS-lfi'rt-an     (Pubhoa     Ludmn 

suffer.    The    Valentinians    were    divided    into  Valetianus),  Roman  emperor:  b.  about  190 

many  sects  and  schools.  A-"-  '•  d-  about  260  a.b.    He  was  descended  from 

,,  ,     J  ,,  .      -I  r      T,    !t       ^  a  noble  Roman  family  and  rose  by  degrees  to 

Vd«tima,  vSl-en-tiW  BaaUu^  German  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.    Wen  ««  Em- 

alchem.st:  b.  at  the  end  of  the   14th  century,  peror  Decius  in  251  determined  to  revive  the 

He  appears  mhisWry  as  traveling  through  Spai^  censorship  Valerian  waa  chosen  by  him  to  oc- 
England,  and  Holland,  and  in  1413  he  retired  the  post,  but  his  death  in  253  interrupted 

to  a  Benedietme  monastery  at  Erfurt    He  was  the  plan  ^M  Valtfian  was  chosen  emperor.  His 

far  before  his  own  age  m  his  knowledge  oi  ^  ^^  „f  ^y  ^^^  importance,  he  accomplished 

chemistry.    He  distinguished  between  bismuOi  Utde  to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
and  imc    produced  pure  q.uicksilver  from  sub-  ;       ^j  ^^g  almost  constantly  involved  in 

hmate   of   mercury,  and   nitrate  of  quicksilver.  ^J",,^         j„^  ^^^^  p^^;^  ,„j  '^j^  barbarian 

His  special   nvestigations  however,  were  in  re-  j^bes  surrounding  him.     In  360  he  was  taken 
lation  to  antimony   and  the  results  he  attorned      ^soner  by  the  Persians  and  died  in  cptiyitj. 

were  accepted  as  ultimate  for  at  least  a  centurjr.  ^^  ^^^  suweeded  by  his  son  Galiienus.  ^ 
He  discovered  muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  fulmi-         U.1-.4— .v..  *™  ™„„.  ii/^i.^.-^\  ««  tk. 

nating  powder,  sugar  of  lead,  and  fo^ulated  „  J^„*^/,'i*  &^"li,K,^?^i  iSL^ 
the  earliest  method  of  quantitative  analysis.    His       ^l^*^  „*^i^' „  ^  ST        „^  ¥"°^  TT!? 

works    remained    unpublished    until    (1677)    a  ^'*1  S-parted    perianths     and    funnel-shaped. 

couple  of  centuries  after   his  death,  W  they  stort-spurred  corolUs,  which  are  gener^.ly  of  a 

were  known  to  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  who  P1^1,"i^°'^^  li^Jf'' ^f^^J*   ™'''^f^ 

appropriated  as  his  own  discoveries  some  of  the  Th^^^J°I"iy^^  "i«  .^i  ^^if  ^ 

scientific  secrets  whiph  thev  revnlpd  ""^  *°P  °'  "**  '""*■     The  leaves  are  sunple  OT 

scientinc  secrets  which  they  revealea  pinnate,  without  stipules,  and  the  small  blos- 

Valer«  y  Alcala   Cabano,  Juan,    hoo-an'  soms    are    gathered    into    profusely    branched 

va-iara  «  al-ka-la'  ga-le-a'no,  Spanish  states-  cymose  inflorescences,  usually  terminal     They 

man  and  author:  b.  Cabra,  near  Cordova,  18  have  a  spicy,  aromatic  odor,  very  grateful  in 

Oct.  1824:  d.  Madrid  ig  April  igos.    He  studied  spring,  and  are  sometimes  so  fragrant,  as  in  the 

at  Granada,  turned  from  jurisprudence  to  a  dip-  case  of  Valeriana  sitchtnsis  and  V.  oMcinalis  al 

lomatic  career,  and  was  secretary  of  legation  to  suggest  heliotrope.    The  latter  species  is  the 

successively  at   Naples,  Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  common,  or  great  wild  valerian,  which  is  culti- 

Dresden,   and    Saint    Petersburg.     Then   he   re-  vated  in  gardens  for  its  flowers  and  its  root.    It 

turned  to  Spain  and  wrote  for  'El  Contempo-  has  an  erect  stem,  from  2  to  5  feet  tall,  with 

rineo,'  the  organ  of  the  opposition  to  O'Donnell.  pinnate    leaves   and    toothed    leaflets,   and   very 

In  1859  he  became  deputy,  and  minister  of  com-  fragrant  flowers  in  pale  tones  of  lavender,  pink, 

mcrce    and   agriculture.     After   serving   as   am-  and  white.    The  ascending  rhizome,  with  many 

basaador  at  Frankfort,  he  took  part  in  the  Span-  fibrous  roots,  has  a  peculiar,  pungent  and  most 

ish    revolution    of    1868.     Subsequently    he    was  disagreeable   odor,   due   to   the    volatile   oil    of 

ambassador    to    Lisbon,   Washington    (1884-6),  valerian  contained  in  it  which  grows  stronger 

Brussels,    and   Vienna.    He   was  also   made    a  and  worse  when  old.     The  taste  is  bitter,  and 

member  of  the  senate,  the  council  of  state,  and  like  camphor,  and  the  root  is  an  officinal  dru^ 

the  Spanish  Academy.    While  thus  prominent  in  which  is  a  stimulant  and  anodyne,  used  in  brs- 
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teria,  and  as  an  antiipumodic.     Cats  are  very  cret^t  tmd  ^stinctloa.  '  Tvo  poems,  ^Dine*  and 

fond  of  the  odor  of  Taleriaii,  and  tear  the  plant  'Lrdia,'  which  long  passed  under  Vergil's  name, 

to  pieces  and  roll  in  it  for  very  joy.    They  are  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  somewhat  doubt- 

aaid  CTcn  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  devour  them,  ful     evidence.      Consult     Ribbeck,     'Appendix 

A  bit  of  the  root  is  also  used  as  a  bait  for  catch-  Vergiliana*  (1895). 

ing  rata.  The  carrot-like  roots  of  VaUriaia  Valerian  Corvui,  kor'vus,  Harcns,  Roman 
edutu,  a  tall  glabrous  plant  of  the  western  general :  b.  about  371  B.C.,  d.  about  271.  In  340. 
United  States  with  undivided  stem  leaTes,  and  f,^g  niiljtaiy  tribune  under  Cainillus  in  his 
yellowish-wbrte  flowers  ui  elongated  panidea,  campaign  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians  either  raw  or  dried,  challenge  of  a  gigantic  warrior  to  single  combat, 
The  Pah-Ules  even  grind  it  mto  flour  and  nse  3^4  ^^  bis  antagonist  with  the  assistance  of 
it  in  the  form  of  bread  or  mush.  Nard  is  a  a  raven  which  perched  upon  the  helmet  of 
name  given  to  various  species  of  Taleran.  but  Valerius  and  as  often  as  he  advanced  upon  his 
paruculariy  to  the  C  «/l»fa,  employed  by  East-  foe  flew  at  the  Gaul's  face.  A  general  battk 
em  nations  as  a  substitute  for  spikenard  in  their  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  corn- 
scented  baths;  it  is,  Ukewise,  called  Celtic  spike-  pieteiy  victorious.  From  this  drcumstanco 
nard,  and,  hke  the  Cretan  spikenard  (Koimmw  Valerius  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
phu),  tiM  metbcmal  properties  similar  to,  but  Roman  heroes  and  was  given  the  surname  oi 
weaker  than,  the  officinal  valenan.  The  Greek  Corvus  (a  raven).  Ha  was  made  consul  the 
wJerian  is  PoUmoniiim  caerutevm,  mistaken  by  next  year,  and  the  same  honor  was  conferred 
eld  bertaliils  for  the  valerian  described  by  the  upon  him  five  times  afterward.  In  his  third 
ancient  HeUenes,  »nd  the  name  has  been  ap-  consulship,  at  the  age  of  aa  he  gained  two  vie- 
plied  to  the  wboJe  genus,  mcladuw  the  creeping  tones  over  the  Samnites  at  Mount  Gaurus  and 
Aihencan  F.  reptims,  with  delicate  nodding  ^  Suessula.  In  342  he  was  appointed  dictator 
corymbs  of  pale  blue  flowers.  LftHntnlluu  on  his  quelling  through  his  personal  popularity  a 
rvbtr  IS  the  scarlet  lw;htnmg  or  spurred  or  red  mutiny  in  the  army.  He  was  dictator  again  in 
valenaiu  cuttivated  for  its  oblong  (anide  of  301,  when  he  defeated  the  Marsi  and  Etruscans. 
scarlet  flowers.  The  African  or  Algerian  valer-  He  held  curule  dignities  ai  times,  repeatedly  en- 
bn  (P*dta  coptmcopKt)  is  used  as  a  salad  planl  joyed  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  and  is  referred  to 
.  fci  Algena.  It  is  low.  glabrous  and,  branching,  by  the  Roman  writers  as  an  example  of  the 
with  oval  leaves,  and  tubular,  long,  pink  flowers,  fxrors  of  fortune. 

tFBt  »  «ot  so  hardy.  ,         „    '  se-ti'niis  Wl^iU,  Caiua.  LajU.  poet;  b.  Padua, 

Valerlanos,  v2-ie-rl-i  nS?,  Apottolot.    Sea  lived  in  the  time  of  Titus  and  Vespasian ;  d. 

FyCA,  JXAM  OS.  about  go  a.d.    He  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Vespa- 

Vikric  or  Valerivdc  Acid,  CH,COOH.  f'"^  tiie  'Argonautica,'  a  poem  in  eight  books. 

Four  acids  of  this  composition  are  known.    The  '"  f'^''^  »>«  ««"»«  ^e.  adventures  of  Jawo 

one  ordinarily  known  V  this  nune  is  4  mono-  and  his  companions.     This  epic  he  left  upfin- 

basio  acid  found  free  and  as  ethereal  salU  in  the  ^^j"'^    He  is  merely  a  somewhat  free  translatw 

animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  chiefly  in  vale-  of  Apollonius  Khodius.  whose  work  he  tncks 

nan  and  angelica  roots.    U  may  be  made  arU-  ""t   with  rhelornal  flourish^,   while   m  some 

fidally  by  the  oxidation  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  P^??".?f  '"V"  '°  °^'=»"=  "„*?  }^.P^^''  -T*- 

by  chromic  acid  mixture.    It  is  a  colorless  oily  telligible.    Consult  Langen^'Valer.i  Flam  Ar- 

Uquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  possessed  of  a  gonautica  cum  notis'  (1896). 
peculiar  odor  and  a  sharp  acrid  taste;  somewhat         Valerini    Uaxiimu,    mSk'sI-mfls,    Roman 

soluble  in  water  but  very  easily  so  in  alccdjol;  author,  of   the    ist  century   ajl     Niching  is 

tinites  with  bases  to  form  salts  called  valerates  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  accompiuiied 

or  valerianates  and  with  alcohols  to  form  ethe-  Sextus  Pompey  into  Asia.     His  name  la  ap- 

teal   salts.     These  latter  are   frequently  of   a  pended  to  a  collection  of  historical  anecdotes 

rather  agreeable  odor  and  taste  and  for  such  entitled    'De    Factis    Dictisque    Mcmorabilibus 

are  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  Libri  IX,'  which  embraces  a  large  variety  of 

fruit  essences.     Some  of  the  metallic  valerian-  subjects,    and   as   a  historical  authority    is  of 

ates   are    used    in    medicine   because    of   their  some  value.    Abridgments  were  made  by  Titus 

alight  sedative  action.  Probus,  TuJius  Paris,  and  Januarius  Ne;potianus, 

Valerius  Antias,  vS-lc'rl-iis  5n'tl-aa,  Roman  Those  of  the  two  last  named  were  discovered 
historian.  He  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  cen-  by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  lib^ry  .of  Uie  Vatican, 
toty  of  our  era  and  his  work  was  an  account  of  Appended  to  the_  work  of  Valenus  Maximua  is 
UtiB  history  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  a,  fragment  entitled  'De  Nomimbns  Prsno- 
comprised  37  books.  It  abounds  in  exaggeration  minihus,  Cpgnomimbni,  Agnominibus,  Appella- 
and  fabu&ms  incident.  The  author  draws  tionibus,  Verbis,>  of  which  the  first  chapter  . 
largely  on  livy,  as  far  as  that  author  extends,  only  is  extant  It  professes  to  be  an  epitorte 
The  disjected  remains  of  Antias  are  pubWshed  in  made  by  Jo  lus  Pans,  but  probably  had  no  con- 
Peter's  <Hirtoricorum  Roroanonim  Fragmettta*  nection  with  the  work  of  Valerius.  The  best 
liSR'i)  editions  of  Valerius  Maximus  are  those  of  Tor- 
^,Li      V..^    .....    «_!.«       T    .-           .  renins    C1726);   Hase    (1822);    Kemp    (1854); 

■Valeritis  Cato,  H'tS.Pabliili. Latin  poet  jjalm   (rWsV.     The  wirk  w^  translate  imi 

He  appears  to  have  beenborn  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  English  by  Speed  (1608). 


in  the  ist  century  b.c.    During  the  dictatorship 


ValerioB  Pro'biis.     See     Fsobus,     Makus 


Bcriptions,  he  lost  his  estate,  being  t^.. 

minority,  and  went  to  Rome  as  a  needy  student,  Valetta,   val-let'ta,   a  fortified    Mediterra- 

aithough  bis  talent  as  a  critic  and  gframmarian  nean  seaport,  capital  of  Malta    (q.r.),  on  tita 

(rf  the  Alexandrian  trae  eventually  won  him  northeast  coast  of  the  island,  picturetqtiely  sit^ 
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uated  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  with  a  large 
and  commodious  harbor  on  each  side.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  the  squares  aie  spacious 
and  handsome,  and  the  splendid  quays  are  lined 
with  elegant  buildings.  Owing  to  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  site  the  different  streets  connect  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  cathedral  built  in  1580, 
contains  the  tombs  of  ±e  Knights  of  Malta, 
who  are  represented  in  white  marble  in  full 
costume.     The  governor's  residence,  the  ancient 

Kalace  of  the  grand  masters,  has  a  corridor 
ung  with  portraits  of  knights,  and  an  armory 
rich  in  trophies  and  ancient  armor.  A  library 
and  museum,  a  university,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
military  hospital,  occupying  a  nobie  building 
erected  by  the  knights,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions, are  notable  features.  There  are  sev- 
eral dry-docks,  and  the  town  ia  an  important 
coaling  station.  It  has  a  stone  quarry,  silk 
factories,  a  large  transit  trade,  and  is  the  chief 
station   of   the   British    fleet   in  the   Mediterra- 

Valette,  Jean  Pariaot  de  U,  ih5n  pa-re-s5 
de  la  va-let,  French  soldier:  b.  Toulouse  1494; 
d.  Valetta,  Malta,  28  Aug.  1568.  He  came  of  a 
noble  family  of  Toulouse,  early  entered  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  was 
elected  grand  master  of  that  order  in  1557.  His 
after  career  was  a  series  of  exploits  in  warfare 
with  the  Turks,  ending  with  his  renowned  de- 
fense of  Malta,  lasting  from  18  May  1565  till 
8  September.  The  Turkish  armament  included 
159  war  ships  and  30,000  men;  while  the  de- 
fenders were  8,500  men,  with  ?0o  knights,  who 
held  the  fortifeations  heroically  in  spite  of 
awful  loss  and  privations,  till  the  siege  was 
raised  on  the  approach  of  a  Neapolitan  fleet. 
Valette  was  the  founder  of  Valetta   (q.v.). 

Valhalla,  the  Pantheon,  or  Temple  of 
Fame,  built  by  Louis  T.  of  Bavaria,  at  Donau- 
stauf,  near  Ratisbon,  and  consecrated  to  all  Ger- 
mans who  have  become  renowned  in  war,  states- 
manship, literature  and  art.  Also  applied 
generally  to  buildings  dedicated  .  to  national 
heroes,  or  the  distinguished  dead  in  various 
fields. 

Valise.     See  Trunk. 

Valkyries,  vjl-ki'rez  ('Battle-maidens'; 
•Shield  or  Wish-maidens"),  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, beautiful  and  alluring  women  who  ride 
through  the  air  clad  in  gleaming  armor  and 
jewels  of  gold,  lead  the  battle  and  select  the 
Val  or  Einheriar,  single  champions  worthy  of 
Wodin,  and  ot  entrance  into  Walhalla.  From 
the  manes  of  their  horses  (the  clouds)  cords 
are  trailing  and  the  points  of  their  spears  scat- 
ter sparks  of  light.  They  lead  the  fallen  heroes 
to  Walhalla  and  offer  them  there  the  drinking 
horn.  Sometimes  they  are  of  supernatural 
origin ;  sometimes  the  daughters  of  princes ; 
'  they  can  change  themselves  into  swans  at  will. 
They  sometimes  take  noble  heroes  to  be  their 
lovers.  Brunhilde  in  the  heroic  poetry  ot  the 
north  is  a  Valkyrie.  Most  of  the  names  of  the 
Valkyries  contain  some  reference  to  war  and 
battle.  (See  Scandinavian  Language  and 
Literature.)  Consult  Golther,  'Der  Valkyr- 
ienmythus'    (i88g). 

Valla,  val'la,  Laurentius  (Lorenzo  della 
Valle),  an  Italian  humanist;  b.  Rome  1407;  d. 
there  1457.  He  studied  Greek  and  Latin  under 
Bmni  and  Arispa,  took  orders  in  1431,  and  was 


appointed  professor  in  ttu  University  of  Pavia 
the  same  year.  Subsequently  to  1433  he  held 
the  same  office  in  Milan,  Geiwa,  and  Florence, 
and  in  1442  became  secretary  to  Alfonso  V.  oi 
Naples.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  summoned  hiro  to 
Rome,  and  made  him  secretary  and  apostolic 
writer  (1447) ;  and  he  passed  his  remaining 
years  in  translating  from  the  Greek,  and  in 
furious  literary  feuds  with  Poggio,  Trapcz- 
untios,  and  others  among  his  compeers.  He 
was  a  born  controversialist  and  reckless  in  the 
utterance  of  his  views.  He  condemned  moral 
standards  of  ecclesiastical  asceticism  in  his  'De 
Voluptate  Dialogus'  (1431);  he  assailed  the 
scholastic  lo^ic  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  'Re- 
pastlnatio  Dialectices' ;  the  use  of  undassical 
words  and  idioms  in  Latin  writing  was  criti- 
cised in  his  'Elegantix  Latini  Sermonis' 
(1471)  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  tem- 
poral dominion  were  attacked  in  his  <De  Falso 
Credita   et   Mentita   Constantim   Donatione   De- 


tractates  of  a  destructively  critical  character, 
and  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
professors  of  the  current  theology  by  his  'An- 
notaliones  in  Novum  Testamentum*  (after- 
ward edited  by  Erasmus),  in  which  be  attacked 
with  much  acrimony  the  Vulgate's  translation 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Hit  translation  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus  into  Latin  are  not 
without  authority  at  the  present  day.  Consult: 
Barozzi  and  Sabbadini,  'Studi  sul  Panormita  e 
sul  Valla'  (1891);  Mancini.  'Vita  di  Lorenio 
Valla>  (1892);  Wotg.  'Lorenzo  Valla,  §ein 
Leben  und  seine  Wetke'  (1893), 

VallBbhacharjra,  val-l?-ba-ka're-a,  a  Hindu 
religious  reformer.  He  flourished  in  the 
15th  century,  and  his  followers  are  most  influ- 
ential at  the  present  day.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
Mahatma.  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu;  and  his 
deacendartts,  under  the  title  of  Maharajah  or 
Gosain,  are  treated  with  almost  divine  honors. 
He  inculcated  the  worship  of  Vishnu  by  his 
name  of  Krishna,  m  which  form  the  god  like 
the  Greek  Zeus  did  not  disdain  the  love  and 
company  of  mortal  maidens.  The  worship  of 
Krishna  ha^;  a  tendency  to  licentiotisness,  and  a 
reaclinrt  toward  a  more  spiritual  and  exalted 
creed  set  in  under  Swami  Narayan  about  100 
years  ago.  Consult:  Mulji,  'History  of  the 
Sect  of  Maharajahs  or  Vallabhacharyas  in 
Western  India>  (1865);  Williams,  'Hinduism' 
(1877). 

Valladolid,  val-ya-(h6-la(h',  Mexico.     See 

MORELIA. 

Valladolid,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 
Negros  Occidental;  on  the  west  coast  on  Gui- 
maras  Strait,  16  miles  south  of  Bac6lod  Pop. 
14,00a 

Valladolid,  Spain,  (i)  Capital  of  die 
modem  province  of  the  same  name,  a  garrison 
town,  arid  arcbiepiscopal  see,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Pisuerga,  a  tribtrtary  of  the  Douro,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Esgueva  (largely  covered 
in)  from  the  east,  and  the  Canal  of  Castile 
from  the  north,  no  miles  1^  rail  northwest  of 
Madrid.  It  is  situated  in  a  spacious,  fertile 
plain,  and  has  fine  streets  and  s<}uares.  The 
Plaza  Mayor  or  de  la  Constitucion  is  the  centre 
of  the  city's  life.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  laft 
Renaissance  style  in  1585,  is  still  unfiiiishei^ 
the  most   interesting  church  is  that  of  Santa 
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Haria  h  Andgua,  dating  from  the  lath  century,  the  sentence  to  banishment  beyond  the  Federal 

aose  to  these  two  edifices  stands  the  university,  lines,  and  he  was  sent  south  through  General 

a  17th  century  building,  with  a  library.    Other  Rosecnins'    camp    at    Murfreesboro    into    the 

noteworthy   buildings   and   institutions   are ;   Che  G^nfederate  tines.     Being  unwilling  to  espouse 

Colefpo  de  Santa  Crui,  a  splendid  plateresque  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  dissatisfied 

building   of    the    tsth    century,    oontsuitBg    a  with  his  reception  in  the  South,  in  a  short  time 

museum  and  some  modern  paintings;  the  Co-  he  ran  the  blockade  from  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

legio  de  San  Gregorio,  a  15^1  century  building,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Halifax,  and  later  10 

now  devoted  to  municipal  purposes,  with  a  splen-  Windsor,  Canada,  where  he  made  his  home  for 

did  Gothic  fB9ade;  the  13th  century  churdi  of  a  time.    While  at  Windsor  he  was  nominated 

San  Pablo,  with  an  ornamental  Gothic  tacade;  by  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  for  governor,  against 

the  royal  palace,  dating  from  the  17th  century;  the  Hon.  John  Brough,  and  was  defeated  by 

the  Convent  of  San  Benito,  now  used  as  a  bar-  over    ioo/x»    majority.     In    1864    he    returned 

rack;  two  theatres;  a  bull-ring;  general  hos-  to    his   home    at    Dayton    without  molestation, 

pital,  etc.    The  Campo  Grande  is  the  finest  park  and    took  an   active   part   in   various   political 

of  tiie  dty.    The  industries  include  iron-found-  campaigns  in  Ohio,  becoming  a  delegate  to  the 

ing  and   manufactures    of   cloth,    silks,   paper.  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago, 
sold  and  silver  wares,  chemicals,  and  leather.         His  tragic  death  occurred  while  be  was  en- 

Valladolid    was    the    capital    of    Spain    before  gaged  as  attorney  in  an  important  murder  case. 

Madrid.     It  is  the  birthplace  of  Philip  II.,  and  He  was  illustrating  to  the  jury  the  manner  in 

it  contains  the  house  in  which  Columbus  died,  which  the  victim  was  shot,  when  by  accident  he 

One  of  the  foreign  institutions  for  the  training  fatally  shot  himself  with  the  pistol  he  held  in 

of  Scottish   Roman   Catholic  priests  was  for-  his  hands.    Vallandigham  was  an  accomplished 

merly  situated  here.     Pop.  about  75,000.     (2)  and    forcible   speaker.    His    style   was    formed 

The  province  has  an  area  of  2,933  square  miles,  ^ro™  the  best  models  of  oratoiy.    His  convic- 

and  a  pi^nilation  of  300,000.  tions  were  strong  and  inflexible,  his  integrity 

VaQadolkl  la  Noero.  la  nwi'vB,  Honduras,  and  courage  undoubted.    Consult  J.  L.  yarian- 

See  CoMATAGUA.  digham,    'Life    of    Uement   L.    Vallandigham' 

_     Valtandigbam.     dement    Ldrd,     Amer-  ^'  ^^-  ^ates  P.  Thhdston, 

lean  politician:  b.  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  39  July  _  „.       ,    ,  "    .' 

i&»;  d.  Hamilton,  Ohio.  17  June  1871.    He  was  Tenntwe  Htstoncal  Soaety. 

educated    at    Jefferson     College,    Pa.,    taught  Vallejo,    val-yS'ha,    Cal.,    city    in    Solano 

school  in  Map'land  two  years,  studied  law,  and  Cbunty;  on  Napa  Creek,  an  arm  of  San  Pablo 

was    admitted    to    the    bar    in    December    1842.  Bay,    and    on    the    Southern    Pacific    railroad; 

More  inclined  to  a  political  than  legal  career,  about  28  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco,  and 

at  25  he  became  the  representative  of  Colum-  opposite  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.    The  city  was 

biana  County  m  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  Uie  founded  in  1851  and  was  intended  for  the  cap- 

younge^  member  then  on  the  roll.    In  1847  he  jjaj  „(  ^y^^  5(3,^     -j^^  legislature  held  sessions 

removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  he  made  his  here  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  but  only  a  part  of 

permanent  home,  and  took  charge  of  <The  Em-  the  session  of  1853  was  held  in  Vallejo.     In 

pire,>  a  Deniocratic  newspaper,  which  he  edited  ,866  the  city  was  chartered.     It  is  in  a  fertile 

with    marked    ability,  for    two    years.    He   re-  agricultural  section   and   near  by    is   a   quick- 

turned  to  his  profession  in  1849,  but  still  looked  sn^gr  mine.    The  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 

forward  to   political   leadership,  and   read  the  leather,  cement,  canned  fish,  lumber  products, 

best  political  addresses  and  made  a  study  of  and  canned  fruits.     In  1900   CBovemroenl  cen- 

etocution  and  oratory,  that  he  might  fit  himself  5^3)    there    were   64   manufacturing   establish- 

for  a  successful  political  career.    He  was  a  can-  n„„ts  with  a  capital  invested  of  $446,696  and  an 

didate  for  Congress  in  the  Dayton  district  m  annual  output  valued  at  $736,62!r^MSre  Island 

^53.  and  again  in   i8m,  but  was  def«  ed  at  jjavy  YarS,  where   aboirt   2,000  men  are  em. 

iMth  ejections  by  the  Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell.     In  pjoyej,  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

l5^r-*  "lIl.i/'"'-i£°"^7"^  ^  ^'""'  """.Tw  Tt"^   principal   buildings   are   the   city   hall,   the 

Mr.  Camobell.    The  election  was  contested,  bnt  gailors'   Oub    House,   the    church    ind    school 

upon  trial  \jy  the  House  of  Representatives  he  buildings.    The  educational  institutions  a 

was    declared    elected    by    a    majonty    of    23.  ■  •  ■        ■      ■  

He    soon    became    a    conspicuous    member    of 

the  House;  was  re-elected  in   1858,  and  was  in 

Congress  at  the  ontbi-eak  of  the  Civil  War,    He  p„^  library.    There  U  one  Home  for  O^ihans. 

strenuously  opposed  the  war  as  being  unneces-  xhe  city  owns  and  operates  the   waterworks. 

sary    and    unconstitutional,   and    his    opposition  The  mivemment  o"f  Vatejo,  like  that  of  Berke- 

was  radical  and  persistent.  _  ley,   Monterey,     Oakland      San    Diego,     Santa 

Failing  of  election  to  Congress  m  1863,  he  re-  Crui.  and  other  California  cities  is  conducted 

turned  to  Ohio,  and  at  political  meetings  opposed  on  the  commission  plan.     Pop.   (IQIO)   11  mo. 
and    denounced   the    government,   and    the   war  *^  f    •.  ^     1       ,>v^ 

policy  in  such  bitter  terms,  that  he  became  the  VallCntitie,    Benjamin    Bennaton,    ■7m- 

most  prominent  leader  of  the  so-called  'Copper-  noodle,*  American  journalist  and  dramatist;  h. 

heads*    of    the    North.    His    extreme    opposi-  London,  England,  7  Sept.  1843.    He  studied  for 

tion  to  the  war  led  to  his  arrest  in  May  1863  at  the  English  bar  and  coming  to  thb  country  was 

Dayton,  by  General  Bumside,  commanding  the  one  of  the  founders  of  'Puck,'  and  its  editor 

miKtary  department  of  the'  Ohio.    He  was  tried  1877-84;  and  dramatic  critic  of  New  York  Her- 

by  a  militarr  commission  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  M.     He    is    the    author    of    'The    Fitmoodle 

for    disl<7al    utterances    and    conduct,    found  Papers';    'Fifznoodle  in    America';   and  sudi 

guilty,  and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  dur-  plays   as    'A    Southern    Romance';    *In   Fsn- 

■ns  tne  war.  btit  President  Ltncotn  commuted  disc';  and  'Fritz  in  New  Yoiic.* 
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VALLEY  CITY— VALLI8NBKEA 

V«1W   Citr>  H.  D.,  city,   county-seat  of  trically    liajbted,    hai    abtmdtiit    water    power^ 

Barnes  County;  on  the  Cheyenne   River,  and  waterworks,  and  fiouring',  paper*,  and  oottoti- 

on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Minneapolis,  St  nulls,  one  of  the  latter  eatablisfainenta  envloT- 

P.  ft  S.  Ste.  M.  R-R-'s;  about  55  miles  west  of  ing  1,500  persons.     Population  estimated  thovt 

Fargo^    it  IS  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rajs-  13,000. 

iw    region.      The     industries     are    connected  VtUen,  m  general,  depresstonB  of  some 

chieBy  with  (arm  products  and  the  shipment  of  magnitude   in   the   surface  of  the   land.    Two 

live-stock,  and  the  city  isa  distributing  centre  „^^  ^i^^,.^  ^f  ^[[gyg  n„y  ^e  recognized,— 

for  quite  an  extensive  region.    The  edQCaUmial  ^i)  stmctural,  and  (2)  CTwiontl.    The  former 

institutions  arc  the  State  Normal  School,  public  include    depressions    due    to    folding,    such   as 

graded  schools,  and  a  school  library.    The  two  synctines;  basins  dne  to  subsidence  of  an  area 

banks  have  a  cwnbined  capital  of  $7S/»o  and  guch  as  mij^t  occur  in  regions  of  subterraneaa 

d^osits  amounting  to  ?5i9.690.      Pop.   (1910)  drainage,  or  in  volcanic  regions;  fault  »alkys 

^fiOQ-  which   when  narrow  gorges,  like  that  of  die 

Valley  PbUb,  Kan.,  city  in  Jeffersoc  Rhine,  are  known  by  ttie  term  of  'graben,*  and 
County;  on  the  Kansas  City  N.,  the  Union  P.,  others.  Erosion  valleys  embrace  by  far  the 
and  the  Atrfiison,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.R.'s;  about  30  more  common  types,  such  as  river- valleys,  which 
miles  west  of  Leavenworth  and  26  miles  north  range  from  gorges  with  vertical  sides  and 
of  Topeka.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  completely  filled  by  the  river,  to  depressions. 
The  river  fumishei  excellent  water-power,  and  many  miles  in  width,  with  flat  bottoms  aod. 
the  chief  manufactories  are  flour-mills,  machine  gently  sloping  sides.  The  larger  valleys  of  this- 
shop,  and  agricultural  imptement  shop.  There  type  are  generally  found  along  the  border  line- 
are  two  state  banks.  Pop.  (1890)  j,i8o;  (1900)  between  ancient  more  or  less  disturbed,  and. 
I  078-    (1910)    1,483.  iiwe  modem  coastal  plain  strata  *hich  lap  up 

Valley    Forge.    Pa.,    village    in    Chester  ^^^  ^%t}^"  "'"^  ,^^,   ^^^"^^l^ 

Countv:  on  the  Schuvl kill  River,  and  on  the  *^^  ""'Kf.  °*  ^^  "^""^  "*"*»  «  P'^'"^  ^^' 

Philadeipbia  &  R  railroad;  24  iUes  west  of  ""^  ^"'^"'^  ^^,^'  ^'T  •"**  °^'^  ^f^  ""4u' 

Philadelphia.    Valley    Forge    i?   noted    as    the  7*.'^^   °/  Jt"^\  Z"^%'%  produced   aWg   the 

place  where  Washington  and  his  army  of  about  »"i^.*'*  ,*^^  Z*^^'    Ytf^T.t  °  r^"   ^  "t 

n,ooo  men  went  into  winter  quarters,  17  Dec.  wd.  developed  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  next 

i?77,  after  the  occupancy  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Jo.  Jhe  crystalline  rocks   of  the  Piedmont  dis- 

British.     The  army  suffered  cold  and  hOnger  V'^'"   .^°""'  '^"^^^  "* .^H  ^jy^  have  .suffered, 

on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  counlryTtut  drowning,  as  appears  to  be  the  «se  "i  Long 

perhaps   more   from   the   incompetency   oY  the  Jt^""!  ^T.^-    Other  valleys  of  this  type  have 

commissary  department    Despite  the  consequent  If^^L^'i"^  with  water  and  transformed  into 

illness  of  many  of  the  men,  Baron   Steuben,  l»k".  1^  '?^u"7'"2*  ^KC-^  ^^'^^  ^"^u  '^'' 

who.  had  been  made  inspectir-general  o£  the  T'P"'*  "-.i!*'.!. '''"^1  "^  '^"\°f}-^^^  J"^." 

In    i8qi   the   Pennsvlvanfa   I  rtrislaiur.^   Innt  divisions  mentioned,  IS  found  in  ihtra-morainal 

r£»an?S^^ 

^r'Stfa'^n^i^rwast^SveiSS  ^  ^w^^ffit!  *'''*"'- ^"■''  See  Mor...™; 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in  meraoty  of  '^"^i',^'^^  ... 
the  soldiers  who  died  in  camp  during  the  winter  V«nwne'ri«,  the  typical  genus  of  the  tape- 
of  1777-A  The  entire  field  at  Valley  Forge  is  ff^ss  family.  It  is  composed  of  aquatic  plants, 
practically  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  when  ^-  fpt^alit  being  the  Upe-grass  or  eel-grass, 
evacuated  by  Washington  in  1778,  The  trenches  whose  long  submerged  leaves  are  detested  by 
thrown  up  by  the  'ragged  Continentals*  may  swimmers;  m  Chesapeake  Bay  it  is  the  *wild 
still  be  seen.  The  old  stone  house  which  Wash-  celery"  upon  the  roots  of  which  the  canvas- 
ington  used  for  Ws  headquarters  is  standing  *""=*  feeds,  and  to  which  are  due  the  admirable 
and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  In  1903  """or  of  that  duck.  The  leaves  are  very  lonff 
the  matter  o?  making  Valley  Forge  a  Sute  park  ""<!  narrow,  and  float  just  under  the  surface 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  legislature  of  Penn-  '"  sliallow  water,  the  plant  being  rooted  in  mud 
sylvama,  and  the  sum  of  t74,500  was  appro-  pr  sand.  It  spreads  widely  by  stolons,  so  that 
priated  for  the  purpose.  To  the  210  acres  al-  't  often  forms  a  wide  belt  along  the  shore,  which 
ready  owned  by  the  State  800  acres  were  added,  j?,  ■  .^*"*  refuge  for  the  small  fry  of  water- 
Valley  QiaiL  See  Quaii.  ^^%>"^  8'^''''  '"^P"**?  *^  ^^'  °*  ^«> 
-T  «  ij.  .V^  .5  c  wu"^  ValUsnerta  is  peculiar  in  its  arrangemenU  for 
V«JleyfieId,  or  S«laheny  At  Volleyfidd,  cross -fertilization.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in 
Canada,  a  town  and  oort  of  entry  in  Beauhar-  fascicles,  from  the  axils  of  which  spring  the 
n^is  County,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  flowers,  only  one  sen  on  each  plant  Tliey  are 
at  the  head  of  Beauhamois  Canal  constructed  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  bladder  formed  W  two 
past  the  Saint  Lawrence  rapids,  ao  miles  by  the  membranous,  concave  bracts.  There  is  only  one 
Grand,  Trunk  Railway  southwest  of  Montreal  pistillate  flower  to  a  bladder,  and  when  na^ 
The  river  here  is  crossed  by  a  splendid  railw^  for  fertilisation,  the  envelope  splits  and  frwei 
bridge.  Valleyfield  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Cath-  this  flower,  its  ovary  elongates,  and  it  is  pushed 
oUc  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  coHefte,  and  upward  by  the  growing  stalls  until  the  whorl  o! 
Other  fine  public  lastitutions.    The  town  is  elec-  three  hnceolatc  s^als   floats  oa  the   surface. 
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VALLOHBBOBA— VALPARAISO 

Above  them  arc  tiiree  abortive-petals,  and  three  grandson    of   Charles    V.,    who   ascended    the 

stigmas,  bi-lobed  at  the  apice^  and  fringed  on  throne   aa   Louis   XII.    (1498-1515)-    I-ike  his 

the  edges.    Thejr  project  slightly  between  the  predecessor,  be  left  no  son,  and  had  for  his  heir 

sepals.    In  the  meantime,  the  bladder  about  the  his  cousin  Francis  of  Angouleme,  the  olfsprinc 

staminate  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  cm  a  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Valois-Or- 

short  axis,  and  have  never  risen  far  above  the  leans,  who  became  King  Francis  I.  (i5i5-47)- 

mud,  becomes  disrupted,  and  the  fioweia,  which  After  him  his  son,  Hemy  11.  (i547-5$l),  and  his 

are  globular,  and  have  their  three  sepals  closed  three  grandsons,  Francis  II.  (i559-«>).  Charles 

tightly  over  the  stamens,  float  like  bubbles  to  IX.  (1560-74),  and  Henry  III.  (1574-89)1  held 

the  surface     There  they  drift  about  and  soon  the  sceytre,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  last, 

open.    The  arched  sepals  become  reflexed,  until  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family, 

they  look  like  three  boatd  tied  close  together  at  under  Henry  IV.    These  two  centuries  and  a 

one  end.    Two  stamens  project  obliquelv  from  half  are  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the  tus- 

the  point  of  union,  tipped  with  masses  of  stidcy  tory    of   France.    See    France — History,  tpA 

pollen-cells.    These  tiny  crafts  are  blown  about  individual  titles. 

by  the  winds,  and  carried  by  currents,  on  the  Valparaa^  vai-pa-ri's6,  Sp.  val-pa-ra-e'aa, 

surface  of  the  water,  sometimes  covenng  it  as  Chik,    the    most    miportant    seaport    of    the 

with  a  creamy  film.    In  Ae  course  ol  their  republic   and   a   centre   o£  trade    for   a   large, 

travels,   they   almost   mevitablyBtnke   against  part     of    southwestera     .South     America.      A 

the  waiting  Hsullate  flowers,  riding  at  anebor,  new  intered  in  the  future  development  of  the 

with  their  three  stwroas  poised  at  ««aetly_aje  city  has  been  quite  generally  associated  with 

angle  to  aBow  their  frii^tts  to  detach  the  aticky  anticipations  of   a    route    for  inler-continental 

poIlen-maiBea  from  the  other  flower.    As  soon  travel  and  commerce  via  the  Pajiaraa  Canal  and 

as  the  pollen  adheres  firmly  to  the  atigmas,  the  the  Trans-Andme  Railway  from  Valparaiso  to 

pistillate   flowers    are    withdrawn    beneath   th«  Buenoa    Ayrea.    It    is,    indeed,    obvious    that, 

surface  by  the  contraction  of  the  long  stalks,  when  the  isthmian  canal  and  the  Trans-Amtne 
which  assume  a   spiral   form,   and   ultimately  .Railway  shall  have  been  competed,  Valparaiso 

ripen  fruit  near  the  muddy  floor  of  the  atream.  will  occupy  an  advanUgeous  position  upon  th«  . 

Heuen  Ingebsou.  slKwtcst  mute  betwcoi  the  chief  seaports  of  the 

*T_ii t_ „=f    ix~    v-s',.;      /T,.t:,„  United  States  and  some  part*  of  Argentina,  Unt- 

VjJlombroaa,     val-liim-brosa      (Ifhan-  g^,  aad  southern  Briiil:  that  it  wiff  also^ 

•shady.  vallev»),  Italy    a  celebrated  abbey  sit-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  „n         {^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,,^0^ 

uated  ma  thickly  wooded  valley  of  the  Apen-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^       3^       in  the  past  as  a 

nines,   al»ut   18  mUes  southeast  of  Flo«n«.  disuibuting  point  for  European  products.    ITie 

It    was    founded   by    San    Giovanni   Gualberto  natural  limitations  of  inter^tinental  transpor- 

about  10^  subject  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  jatioo  by  this  route  are  considered  andlSm- 

and  the  mstitvmon  was  approved  by  Pope  Alei-  i^td  in  the  article  SoDrH  AmaiCA  (q.y.),  where 

ander  II.  in  107a    The  original  purpose  of  the  jj  ig  gj,own  that  the  southeastern  coast,  at  lea*^ 

founder  was  _  to  esUblish  separate  hermitages,  will  continue  to  be  more  accessible  from  Europe 

but  a  monastic  mode  of  life  soon  began  to  pre-  than  from  the  United  States.    A  reasonable  ei- 

vail     The  _  Order  of  Vallombrosa  was  strictly  pjanatjon  of  Valparaiso's  leadership  among  the 

contemplative  was  the  first  to  admit  lay  breth-  ^^^^^^  coast  towns  of  South  America  is  offered 

reiL  and  established  60  branch  houses  in  luiy  by  a  native  author  who  writes :   "To  its  progres- 

and  France.    The  abbey  acquired  celebrity  from  s,ve  spirit  !s  due  the  introduction  of  thefatest 

its  romantic  situation,  and  its  magnificent  build-  inventions  and  processes  of  modem  civilization. 

mgs  were  erected  in  1637.    It  was  a  place  of  n  was  the  first  city  in  South  America  to  estab- 

refuge  for  French  priests  during  the  first  revo-  y.^h  telegraph  lines  and  to  adopt  gas  (1856),  to 

lution;  in   1808  it  was  pillaged  by  Napoleon,  build  aqueducts   for  the  water  supply,  to  use 

It  was  appropriated  in  1866  by  the  Itahan  gov-  street-ears  (i860),  etc.    There,  too,  were  begTin 

ernmenl  and  the  buUding  is  now  occupied  as  a  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  Copland 

school   of  forestry,  although   some  monks  still  Railway,  which  was  the  first  in  South  America 

reside  here  and   attend  to  the  ineteorological  (1849).    Finally,  there  the  first  floating  docks 

observatory  established  in  165+    The  place  is  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  large  tonnage  were 

much  visited  on  account  of  Its  fine  scenery  and  constmcted     (i86o),»    In    1884    the    drainage 

the  views  it  commands,  and  there  are  hotels  problem,  inexcusably  slighted    in   most  Latin- 
for   the    accommodation    of   visitors.    Vallom-  -American  cities,  was  at  least  partially  solved  by 

hrosa  has  been  celebrated  by  Dante  _Bnd  Ari-  the  establishment  of  the  'separate*  system,  the 

osto,    and    the    Miltoman    quotation    "thick    as  rain-water  being  carried  directly  by  subterranean 

autumnal  feavea  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Val-  drains  to  the  sea,  while  *lhe  sewage  waters  are 

lombrosa*  is  well  known.  collected  at  a  low  point,  where  they  are  raised 

Valols,  val-wa.  House  of,  a  younger  branch  into  a  conduit  which  discharges  at  a  distant  place 

of  the   Oipetian  dynasty,  whidi  occupied  the  in  the  bay.'    The  first  device   for  securing  a 

throne  of  France  from  1328  to  1589.    On  the  water  supply  dates  from  1849,  when  a  dam  was 

death  of  Charles  IV.,  the  last  of  the  direct  line  built  in  a  ravine  near  at  hand.     Recently  the 

of  Capetians,  his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois,  the  storage  of  100,000,000  tons  of   rain-water  for 

Kandson  of  Philip  III.  and  great-grandson  of  this  nse  has  been  effected  at  a  point  15  miles 

luis  IK.,  was  acKnowledged  king  as  the  neitt  from  the  city  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

male  heir.     His   direct   successors  were  John  the   sea.    For    defense   there   are    fortifications 

(1350-64),  Charles  V.    (1364-80),  Charl«  VI.  with  modem  long-range  guns,  and  the  Chilean 

(1380-1422),  Charles  VII.  (1423-61),  Louis  XI.  navy   has    its   headquarters    at    ihat  port.    The    ' 

(1461-83),  and  Charles  VIII.   (1483-98).    The  excellence  of  some  public  institutions— the  Mu- 

last  named,  dying  without  male  issue,  was  sue-  seum  of  Natural  History,  Naval  Academy,  Vie- 

ceeded  by  his  cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  great-  toria  Theatre,  and  hospitals;  the  large  customs 
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VALPARAISO  -^  VALVB  AND  VALVS  TERMS 

warehouses,  wharf,  substantial  buildups  ior  aad  value  expressed  in  nionejr  b  price.  Marktf 
business  purposes,  conmiercial  and  stock  ex-  price  is  determined  by  the  demand  for  such 
clianges,  banks,  should  be  mentioned.  On  i6  articles  relatively  to  the  supply  at  them.  Value 
Aug'.  1906,  and  ior  several  days  following,  increases  directly  with  an  increased  demand  and 
earthquakes  and  fire  caused  an  incalculable  on  the  other  hand  decreases  with  overproduc- 
amount  of  damage  to  the  city  and  surrounding  tion,  or  as  some  economista  put  it,  under- 
towns,  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  being  consumption,  provided  all  other  conditions  re- 
done hy  the  lire  which  started  immediately  after  main  the  same.  See  Foutical  Ecdnomv,  yalie 
the  Urst  shock  at  7.52  p.u.  (See  Chile  and  and  Price. 
South  America;  sub-title  History.)  The  cli-  Valvassor.  See  Vavasour. 
tnate  is  temperate.    Pop.  about  144,000. 

Marrion  Wilcox,  Valve  and  Valve  Terma.    A  mechanical  ap- 

Authority  on  Latitt-Aitierica.  ■  pliance  or  device  employed  to  control  the   flow 

Valparaiso.   Ind..   city,   county-seaf  of   For-  °*    '"l"'^^'    B^^f-   and    loose   material   such   as 

ter  CounO-;  on  the  Chicago  &  G.  T.,  the  New  V"^  ^"f  ■""^'  ^'°^e^  P'Pes,  chutes,  or  other 

York,  C.   &  St.   L.,  and  the   Pittsburg.   Ft.  W.  forms  of  passages 

&  C.  R.R.'s ;  about  40  miles  southeast  of  aicago.  .     ^^^  °P=r»t^  ^V  the  lifting  and  Wlmg,  sUd- 

It  was  settled   in  1836  and  in   1856  was  incor-  '"fj  ^'"1   sw'^S"*,  or   rotating,  of  hds,  covers, 

porated.    It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  section,  i'^"^'  "F  .»'"'?»■  P'.^««*  "  *<=  openmra  of,  or 

and  has  a  large  trade  in  farm  products.    The  ">serted   .n  the  p.pe.  tube,  or  other  form  of 

chief  manufactures  are  mica  paint,  dairy  prod-  PM^ge-way,  as  the  ease  may  be 

ucts,  and  machine  shop  products.    The  city  is  .     They  ate  usually  made  of  metal  such  as  cast 

famous  for  its  large  school  called  the  Northern  l"^"";  steel,   bronie,   and  brass,  combined  with 

Indiana    Normal    School,    and    known    also    as  lather,    robber,    or   other   flexible   material,   to 


Valparaiso  College,  a  great  institution  founded  _,  ■-  -„ --■  .  ,  . 
by  Henry  Brown  Its  courses  of  study  are  """y  »"■«  "sua'ly  Imown  and  designated  un- 
planned to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  der  a  great  variety  of  trade  and  workshop 
of  men  and  women  who  do  not  find  the  regular  "«"«»  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
rollege  courses  available.  In  1910  thete  were  »'«  .used.  *«,  particular  shape,  or  the  peculiar 
about  3^135  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  regular  motion  of  the  valve,  and  according  to  the 
faculty  numbered  66,  but  there  were  a  Targe  method  of  their  operation,  thus  introducing  such 
number  of  special  instructors.  There  are  two  terms  as  globe  valve,  slide  valve,  ball  valve, 
national  and  one  state  bank,  having  a  com-  safety  vale,  etc.,  which  defy  classiftcatioR.  On 
bined  capital  of  $185,000,  and  deposits  amount-  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  valves  may  be  con- 
ing to  $987,190.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  veniently  grouped  into  several  definite  classes 
mayor,  who  holds  office  four  years,  and  a  com-  according  to  the  motion  of  the  valve  relatively 
mon  council.     Pop.  (1910)  6,987.  to  the  valve  seat,  and  according*  to  the  manner 

Value.  There  are  three  distinct  things  sig-  '"  '!^}'f^  ^^f  "!°''?"  '^  produced,  _ 
nified  by  the  term  value,  all  of  which  are  the  .  ^^'^^^  classified  accordmg  to  the  motion  of 
subject  of  discussion  in  political  economy:  inher-  t*"^  J^'^"^  r«'=''vely  (o  the  valve  seat  are  typi- 
ent  utility,  cost  of  production,  and  purchasing  *=d  by,  (i)  those  which  rota  e  in  the  opening; 
power.  These  three  things,  as  generally  recog-  '-^l  those  which  lift  and  fall  vertically  from 
nized  by  economists,  are  distinct,  and  require  "nd"*)  their  seats;  (3)  those  in  which  the  flaps 
to  be  represented  by  distinct  terms  ■  but  it  is  '"'  ''d^  are  hinged  to  their  seats  and  work  with 
equally  true,  though  not  equally  recognized  a  swinging  motion ;  and  (4)  those  which  open 
that  they  have  also  in  common  a  fundamental  and  close  by  sliding  on  and  parallel  to  their 
prt^erty  which  requires  to  be  represented  by  a  "ats.  .^  ,  ,.  , 
common  name,  and  to  which  the  term  value  has  Valves  classified  accordmg  to  the  manner  m 
been  assigned  In  established  usage.  The  funda-  which  their  motion  is  produced  may  be  defined 
mental  sense  of  value  is  utility  estimated  or  ^S,  (l)  those  operated  by  hand :  (aj  those  op- 
measured  by  some  standard;  the  meaning  of  =r«ted  by  independent  mechanism;  (3)  those 
the  term  value  therefore  varies  with  the  standard  operated  by  mechanisms  actuated  by  the  ma- 
implied.  The  standard  professedly  established  chines  the  operation  of  which  is  controlled  by 
by  economists  is  power  of  purchase,  but  the  the  valves;  and  (4)  those  operated  by  the  mo- 
attempt  to  make  this  the  exclusive  sUndard  of  tion  of  the  liquid,  gas,  or  other  fluid  material, 
value  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  cost  of  produc-  *e  low  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  valves, 
tion  and  practical  utilities  of  various  kinds  re-  It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  characteristics  of 
quire  to  be  discussed  in  political  economy  as  these  primary  classifications  may  be  combined  in 
standards  of  value,  and  no  other  form  of'cxpres-  any  one  valve,  as  in  the  case  of  a  slide  valve 
sion  can  be  correctly  applied  to  them  in  consist-  which  may  be  operated  in  various  ways,  (i) 
ency  either  with  common  usage  or  with  the  use  by  hand  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  screw 
made  of  the  term  value  as  applied  to  purchase  by  gate  valve;  (2)  by  independent  mechanism  as 
political  economists  themselves,  who  are,  there-  in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic  gate  valve;  and 
fore,  frequently  led  to  violate  their  own  defini-  (3)  by  mechanism  connected  with  the  operat- 
tion.  The  value,  for  example,  of  any  commodity  ing  medium  as  in  the  case  of  the  slide  valve 
to  the  producer  is  the  cost  of  its  production,  as  of  a  locomotive. 

that  is  the  price  at  which   he  procures  it ;   the  The  accompanp'ng  list  of  mechanical  terms 

market  value,  or  price  at  which  he  sells  it,   is  includes    nearly     all     of     the     principal     terms 

different,  but  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  generally    applied    to    define    the    construction 

calling  one  of  these  a  value  and  the  other  not.  and   use   of  the   various    forms   of   valves;   but 

As    wealth    and    services    are    exchanged    the  for  specific  information  relative  to  the  apphca- 

amount  of  other  things   which   any  commodity  tion    of   these    devices   to    particular   machines, 

or   service   will    procure   is   known   as   its   value  see    articles    in    this    Encyclopedia    under    th« 
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VALVE  AND  VALVE  TEBMS 

titles     Air    Com  pressors  ;     Boilers;     Boimr  fo™  'VM^S^'i«na»i»'«vcr"g  ISTuSUiSri'g 

TiSMS;     Gas;     LooomotIVI,    The;     LocouoTITE  ^"iieam  poit.     The  supply  vilvc  it  claKtt  bj  mcui) 

Engine,  The;   Locomotive,   Design  and  Con-  of  ■  da»h  pUton.                       .          ,  .       _     ,  ^ 

STHUCriON    OF   THE    MoDEHN  ;    PuMPS   AMD    PuMP-  0»N1SH  ViLVt- A  d«lbl«-be«t  valve  1U«1  U  .  ComUh 

INC  Machinery;  Steam  and  Steam  Engines;  cmi?  viivt— a  T»lve  pltcti  u  the  T  fomcd  by  two 

Valves  and  Hydrants.  pipe*.                                                          „  ,    , 

CuT-of»   ViLvi.— A   v»lve  cOQSuling  of   a  ulid  ;iUt«, 

Valve.— A    form    of    >lidt    valve,    deaUned    lo  or  one  provided  wilh  croM  ban  and  potM.     It  u  the 

■'     "'    '-"    port  opcnini.     Togelber  lecand   valve  in  (be  •rrangemeDt   for   workiog  Beam 

{arms    one    of    the    mo  ejtDaniively  by  mcaai  of  a  sepai-ale  alida. 

a   in  use.  Cylisdw  Cock.— A   pel   tocli. 

. —  A  valve  which  ii  i«  Cvlindm    Ejcmb    Valvi.^A    v»lve    altached    to    the 

,a    SMTiHo. —  A    ring   upon    which   the   tirculai  ported  by  a  spring  and  --'---■  ■-  -            ■  —    --■-:-•- 

of  s  pump   rests.         ....  >■  provided  a*  a  p"l^ 


whh  'h» 

1  and   full 

plai 

)-valve,    it 

A,F^".X\ 

■  slide  valv 

«Hi>  Valvi 

■t  the  an 

■gle  o 

fa" 

)ipe.     They 

_  or  Rsnge 

a. 

disc   valve  which    reata  i 
*c«"cdt-0»f    Valvi.— a    plate    which    slidM 


CowsuRH  Valvl—A  dead-load  t«fely  valve,  or  a  dead- 
weight ufEty  valve. 
, .-.„ -     DaAD-LOAD  ,Sa«ty    Valvi.— a    valve    which    to    loaded 

led  independently   of         iug,   the  weight  oa  the   valve  being  increased  or  dc- 

__   ._.    —     .    _.    a  separate  eccentric         creased  according  to  the  nuaiber  nf  ringa  employed. 

capable  of  adjustment  to  the  steam  passages   m    the     QsLrvsav     Valvs.    or    DracaAuia     Valve.— The    valve 


'  "a  ehedl  v. 


tb rough   which    the   contents    c 
Disc   Valve. —  A  nio£ficd   farm 


BALAHCaa  Valve.— An. eqnilibnoin  valvt,  i,„e    pum™    and    in    the    air    pompa   of    condensing 

Ball    Valvl— A    flobular    shaped    lift    valve    wilb    an  en^ne*.     It  consist*  of  a  rubber  disc  hinged  at   tbe 

annular  seating.     It  is  used  in  quick  running  flumps,  cenlre,  and  rciting  on  a  perfoiaUd  grid  tbiongh  whkh 

as  it  continually   shifts  ita   position  on   its   axis,    and  ^,    ^^^^    enters    and    lifts    the    valve.     Its    lifting 


'  which  arc  screwed  togetbcr 


".•■T,'.._ 

TSlow-oti  Valvs,  or  BLow-orr  Cock. 

eock   situated   at   the  lowest   part  ui   ■  nuiu    miuii,  sides  at  once      Also  known  aa  an  equilibrium  > 

by   which   the  lower   portion  of  the  contained   water  j     ^  „„nsivcly  used  on  the  large  C^nish  pu. 

u   periodically   blown-oB   or    emptied,    to   prevent    m-  eninnes! 


imposed  guard  plate, 

„.     , .      ,.    ^J^alii    lift   valve    with    two 

faces    by    which    a 


condensed,  creates  a  vscuutn  and  enables  the  starting 
n<  rh*  *Titfi.L#      Wh#fl  opened,  it  malies  a  comrnunica- 
im  in   the  valve  casing  and  the 


1    two    oppoaile 
lauat-rdief.    or 

supply-     This 


bonnet  or 
which  a  tea 
the  boiler 
the  steam  1 


Beini.'— The  loop'  forged  on 

travels.' 
BiiHi  VAivm.—  The  blow^if 


r  Valve.- 


._     .     ...td    by    permitting    Che    ..    -. - 

.     ._. ,    _!,!,     .         cylinder    through   passages  in   the  body  of  tha  valve 

^-■1-^  ,»  .  ,.^.  *™  txS  M  well  aa  at  iS?  ends,  and  to  exhaust  into  tbe  hollow 
^  TTJ  .\Zffit^J"^h^  or  D  of  the  valve,  containing  the  porU  through  which 
itiT.    °^'  bSnn«"«nrcrcn"         jS'pp,^'™^  i'.h,'^^,'"tt^.-a  ^'vic'^'.hrFaVt^^an^S^.ei^ 

a  douhl'e-[^rl?d"cyt?nd*'/,  SjM°il.  a  .  cylt'Eider^th"  two 

thM^lbe  Iratd'of'the  valv"  >^o'nly"^n"harf  oTwhat 
it  would  be  with  a  single  ported  cylinder. 
of    flap    vAive.    arr«,«d     D.AI1,  CocK  or  DaAw  CoCK.- A  pel  cock- 


"  w^T^wl"-"-"        '"'  ''    "'""    "™«"     D  Valve.-  A  term  applied  to  tbi  ordinary  slide  valve 

C^v'ifLvlr^A  ball  valve.  "  ?"  '^""-"  "'  •>'  -^'•™-  ■»   '-?«  l«iug.  tol lowed  out 

Ckahoi     Valve-—  A     alide    valve     used     on     hydraulic 


..._     __     .._    .......     _.    _..d    the    out. 

attached  lo^Ihe'  Eick  ot'llie  vaWe  'for  Ihe  purpose  of 


m"va^v«.— A  wing:  valve  Interied  in  a  feed  pipe  i7r''w 'vSvn'rS.nnl'rf' D^''Dne  ^d?°trth^^l'ror'™ire 

ctwccn  Ihe  boiler  ind  the  feed  pump  of  an  enpne,  of  ,he  sKmri^nd  on  the  other  aide  to  the  EreHute 

Hr,?\i!HrX^i£''bE"Jb}SScTrSS  TT>'''"nreuc^VeVa'lpa'«  o""hTblck^^7b%'^v^^^^^ 

£:  W^„  X"^'  1.   ^™4i!?£r°^«..n.  1  *«.-.  »>.'"  '-V™™'""  "^"icb'  ;o'.t«m''^£''e%e'r%[hTuS 


CiacuLAE    Vaivl _   ,_.., „     n„     ,„,    ,-._, 

guisbed   from   a   slide    valve.  wniJ^ns. 

Coc«- A  cylindrical  v^e  «..«i.ting  of  ,  shell,  cover,  e^"^;;  °S^,I«    Valvi- 

and  plug-      A    passageway    is   cut   through    the   plus.     ^._     ._.,.    / :.   . 

which  when  turned  around  opposite  to  the  dischai 


with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  the  least  expcndi- 

tfarougb.     When  the  openings  of  the  passageway  of  the     C^CAre  VxLvt Cylinder  escape  valve 

plug   are  brought  opposite   to  the  solid  walls   of  the     Eihaust  Biliw  Valve.— A  £ide  valve  ao  constrocled 


dug   see   _.__..._   _„__.._    . 

heri,  the  cock  is  closed.     They  are  of  various  fori 


1    fully   o 


way,  and  gtnbt  cocks.     The  lenn  ia  sometimes  applied  Expansioh  Valvi. —  An   arrangement  of  two  valves  in 

CouuoH    Slide    Valve.— Th^  ordinal*'™  slide    vtlvi  steam  "i^wwEd  "eEAnriv^Jr"  I  r'TOtwlsi"  of  "main 

in    which   the   amount   of  the  openings  of  the   ports,  valve  with  a  cul-oft  valve  behind  it,  as  distinguished 

both   for  admission  and  exhauat  of  steam,  are  equal,  from    an    eipansion    valve    arrangement    in    which    a 

as  diatingnished  from  the  exhaust  relief  valve,  single   valve  ia   used,  and  the  cut-oR  effected  by  the 

Comical  Valvc — A  valve  of  coneihaped  section,  rest.  direct  adjustment  of  the  ecccultic. 

loff  on  an  annular  seating.     It  haa  no  winp,  but  is  Flap  Valve,—  A  hinged  valve,  usually  nude  of  leather 

■oraetimea  used  in  the  place  of  tbe  common  lift  valves  sliflFened    with    iron   or   brass   plates    riveted   in    each 

with  parallel  winn,   as  Ihe  lift  valves  of  a  pump.  face.     Circular  or  rectanguUr  in  shape.     Used  in  both 

COELIH    Vaups. —  Tht    valve    of   a    Caress    engine.     It  the  piston    and   the   suction    cud*   of   tbe    barrel*   cf 
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ordiiurr    lifting   pumM.     The   diM 


117  lifting  pumM.  The  diM 
■■  ■  aip  nlTc  hinaed  at  the 
1  the  iTircamfcrcnce, 
u.vt—  The  lowcrmoil  v»1ve  ( 
■t  the  ipcitarr  througli  wbict 
IT  Cock.—  A  coek  hjivmg  fou 

erid  witb  ■  gUniTar  imall  cutini  icrewed  down  aver         ■■  ■  meuuic  of  Ihr  rstia  af  cxpuuknf  of  tJie  iteaii 

Loii   Valvc—  a  valve   with   ■   ipheriul   cuing.     An     Pn  Cocs.—  A  small   ping  cock  inierled  in  t§r  end  < 


ALVL^  Tbe  lowcrmoit  valve  of  a  pump,  or  the     OrEH  Safetv  Valvl^Ai  diitiBguiihed  tiam  ■  lock-iqr 

AT  Cock.—  a"  coek  having  four  bianchefc  Outsidb  L  , 

Cocx. —  A  plug  rock  in  which  the  plug  ii  cor-         edgea^ai  dwtingunliei 


>   generally  nied   ■ 


chamber  into  two  a   steam    cylinder    Ihiough    . 

liBphragm  denstion    ii    allowed    to   eicape    wnen   loe    engiDe   la 

legulating  narted.     Bui     for     Ihii     provmion,     the    pieaence    of 

water,    an    incomprcMlble    medium,    in    the    cylinder, 

_._.    _     jechaniara  would   lead   lo   the   pwibilitr  of  the  blowing  out  of 

by  which  goremon   regulate  the  opening  and  cloring  the  cylinder  enda. 

of  the  induction  vilve   in  automatic  eipaniion.  PiiToii     Valve.—  A    balanced    alide    valve ,  of    circular 

rednceir'tTaver  of'the   valve.     Tbeae   valvei    may   be  being  turned  alloni  Ihe  fluid  to  paw  through. 

double  or  treble  ported.  Plug  Cock.—  A  cock  fitted  with  a  central  [Sub  which 

;»oura)  Sirrrr  Valvi.—  A  Cowbum,  Dead-load  Safety,  when   revolved   preienis    either  a  loHd  aurface,  or   a 

or  Desd-we^t  Safely  Valve.  nasuge   through   iti   body   lo  the  flow  of  Che   liquid. 

[XAD  Valve.—  The  uppermon  or  delivery  Talve  of  >n  The  .taper   of   the   plugi   ought   not   to   be  lam   than 

cEiTioH     Vai-vi.— The     valve     of     a    gas    engine    by  Poorer  or  PuFrn  Valvl— A  lift  valve. 

ulete.  Pot  Lid  Valve.— A  hollo*,  cnp  shaped  lifl  valve. 

ike  or  break  Pot   Valvl-  A  safety   valve   having  the   abtpe  of  an 

a  cammDnicaiHin  nciwccn  lac  ynutm  <i>  Uie  Indicator  '"l-'^'^'j  *"''     ''  "  a  lift  valve   with   a  conical  pivot 

IilD?EE(?r-tcJw   Slide  Valv"— "a   form   of  valve  gear  the   pot.     Jht  lift  i>   held   and   controlled   by  guideg 

»ed   on   locomotive..     The   motion   is    obtained    from  cait    «,    the    lop    of    the    aeaung.    and    u  .they    are 

a    rocking    shaft   attached   to   the   valve   rod    and  the  mamtained   in   a   atale   of    unstable  CQuOibrmm     they 

disc  block  of  the  slot  link,  inatead  of  being  obtained  '"   1™   ■'»!'«    «>   »<"*  ">"   tl""*   ol    the    ordinair 

directly  from  the  eccentric  throw  and  rod.  „  '"™-     ,,                .      „         , 

l::Hli*i'5-r.;,%sir""  '*-"  irrsiJir^'^"  •'  ™"'" '  "-"^ 


igh  a  coupling  rod  or  link 

is  obtained  by  utilitlng  th 
of  the  coupling  link  to  mi 
one    md    of    Ihe    valve    r. 


"JoTHnk^ab^'tTs'li^     "  i^t^r^„S^S'%,''^^^^£%S  ^ 
1   (he  slrokea. 


Jt-»cMow   VALV..-A  two-way  valve  which  unites  two      ^^^^  i^Zvl-O^  thai  .llb«  the  „t»u  of  a  fluid 
K.»eS"<.»«   Valyi-A   wing  valve   uwd   as    a   suction      rJ°  *'  "'i™  °'  "'<!*'''w;i'.'h  ^W,^""  '^'* 

valve    for    a    marine    conSen.er,    and    as    a    blow-off     «™    "  Sf,  ^"^  I"  ."^"^iSflb  ^  = ^,„  .„. 


Riruiias  Valve. —  A  valve  _    _  _ 

_»p.od!e.         _         _.  _  _,^     __^ ^_         ^^j^^  ,^  ^,^  ' 

lubstiluted 


„.Jer.     It 


Laf.— The  amount   by  which 

irindlSt«'!bi1mo;«"of"'cu."^'ff"of  ^s"im  In  "l";  "fo'r   the  Bliddisc-,  i " «"»  "iH™  "tbi~  fluid"  „  , 

It,  indicates  1%^°^^\J^  ^^}-°^„,°fi/'^^  '"   ""  Ihtough    on    both    the    outer    and    inner   edge*,    t 

Th>  ,-irri>  nf  9  Ian  dlairram    ihe  radius  reducing  Ihe  anonnl  of  lift  to  ene-lulf  of^  tOM 

^"'_""~^*''.?.''P,''.'^?""i..-      It   IC:  oured  bv  the  uae  of  a  solid  disc.     Valv«  with  ■ 


:    and    Inner   edges,    thna 

LAV'CiVcii.^'ThVcTfcte'Sf'aTa'p  diagrin,.  iSe  radius         ijf.t"^"?  '^L'?""',  "'  "ft 'i^- "'ij^/  '        *   " 
of    which    represents    the    lap    of    the    valve.     If   the         ^'0^'^.^  iSr.K'^h,"'-i,.'±'  ^".ir.^^'S 


?;ie.7 


,  the  diagram  will  have  two  lap  ^^edf  aTe 'if^scT' 
B  Valve.— A  tyHn. 
inciple  of  the  plug  e 
u,  lift,  and  slide  v 
SODV  Valve,- 


All    valves    now 


ncted   c 


«eam    fnr    CTWh mnlna       It    varies    from     i/iJ-inch    in  shaped    body. 

"w"p«d,toM°i"ch^nV"'P'^  ^'""''  .Valve.- The  reli 

Lirr  V-i.v«:-A  disc  valve  Siting  on  an  annular  seal-  *«cesa.ve  and  unsafe  p 

ins.  and  guided  in  i:;  lift  by  three  or  more  feathers  is  u.usfly  sonc  form  of  ».  m.  vji.c  in^u.mcu  wn 

wCch  proiecl   into  the  body   of  the  sealing.     It  has  aWe  mecha.ism  U,  give  the  valva  a  definite  pn 

a  fnll  water-tray  when  tbc  amount  of  lift  equals  one-  The  niechaaiaBi  is  either  a  lever  with  an  adji 


i:uaMy  sonc  form  ofi.  lift  valve  pr™ed  wi^auil- 


.meter    of    the    valve.     See    Mushroom         ™Bh',    a  apring    the  tension   of   whi^  1 
pel  Valve.  juated  by  a  movahlr  "■■'   "'  ■  •'"•*  --••*•■ 


I  padlocked  casing. 


Sahd    Valve.—  The    valve    employed    to    regutaU    th* 
escape  of  sand   from  (he  satid  boi  of  a  loooiiiotlve. 


Loxo  D  Valve.- Tbe   long  slide  yalve    used   on  some  It  »  operated  by   the  engineer  by 

of  the  earlier  beam  engines.     Obiglete.   .  """ 
Maim   Valve.— The  slide  valve  proper,   when  steam  '• 

worked  expaniively  by.  a  separate  eipannon  or  cut-ott 

M™nTLAf.— The  internal  or  exhaust  lead  on  a  steam  Se;"d;c«.— An  injection  cock  Inaerled  in  the  side  of  » 

valve.     It  is  the  lead  to  exhaust,  reducing  the  amount  steamship,  and  leading  from  the  sea  to  the  coDdenser. 

of   cushioning,   and    is   used    with   high-speed   engines  It  is  supplemental'  »>  Ihc  regular  injection  eock. 

MiteVvalve.— A  "wirf  of   the    anAular   sealing   of   a  reatj.     Specifical'lv  applied   10  the  eastioga  which  are 

safety  valve   turned  to    an    angle  of  45*    in   section,  attached  to  boilers  to  carry  the  safety,  stop,  and  oUn- 

mSbheooii'Vai^.— A  lift  valve  formed  in  the  shape  Settinc    of    \'alvii5.— A    terra    ipeafically    applied    to- 
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opetilion  of  grot  [iKeciBloa.  and  perfarmed  ii 
ou*  <n>y*  acconKng  to  tbc  nature  of  the  liaL:  i 
See  article  LocoHoriva,  Duiqn  and  Conna 
0*  THE  MoDEin,  in  thii  encyclopedia. 

SHKLL.^The  outer  cMing  of  a  cocV,  through 
the  fluid  pUK>  when  Ihe  rjug  is  lurne" 

*—   " " See  Discharge 


I  ctatsc  which  c 


-The  (hell  of  a  «lve. 


SiDi    Disc    Valv 


Discharge   Valve, 
haped     plug    valve    whil 


only.     It  i! 


-J    dislLngui»h«i    ti 

and  the  Irehle-ported  ihde  va] 
Slim  Valvi.-A  valve  «     ■■ 
aa   diatlaguiihed   from  il 

and    not    to    Corliu,    or    lu    mi. 
LocauonVE,  Dkiicn  akd  Cohstbi 

t   the    bottom 


eid  of  a  plug.     A 


apecifically  applied    lo   tlie 


Tmined   graphical 
•  of  the  vafve  at 


Fy." 


■riodicaf  wai 

~~»a>~pe  of  a  fluid,  or  a  gas,  when  a  definite  imounl  of 

the  ileiai  and  air  which  minclc  in  mc  hfowing.(h rough 
proceaa.    to   paaa    out  of   the  cylinder.     In   aome    gaa 

charge   admitted   ID  the   combustion   chamber. 
SriHDLi    Valvs— A     lift    vslvc     guided    by    an    axial 


nethod,    the    laac   i 


[■■"■etH.  of 

B   method,    and    Zeuner'a 
ing   the    limpleal    method 


SnaAL    Wmoao 


Head  of  being  p! 

arrange  men 


aD°or  V*L™"sp^«BS.-'¥iie 
b  the  atu&ng  box  fn   the  stei 


... jl  each  lift,  and 

is  rendered  more  uniform. 
SniHO  Baiamck  Valve. —  A 

of   baiiig   weighted,   is  at' 

the  graduations  of  which 

SraiKO  S*Fmr  VALva.—  A  ipring  balani 

fTARTiHo  Valvk. —  The  Talve  thfotigh   i 


slot  ) 


.,!■«!■>. 


the  vi 


Ii'"l1ie  'motion,  of 


admitted 


lo  the  side  of  a: 

alide  valve  and 

Stum  Lap.— The 


A  slidiE 

i  a  lift  or  poppet  globe  valve  HI 
plug  valve  tnincirby  a  wheel. 


■.Star   Valic—  Any   valve  o 

ktiog  Ibe  flow  of  flnida. 
SiaAic- " 


le  engine  cylinder, 
ch  used   for  regu- 


way    paaaes    slraight    th  rough    in    one    plane,    without 
■naklog  a  bend  al  a  right  or  any  other  angle. 
StJCTion  VaLvt—  The  iDwcrmoat  valve  in  a  lift  pomp. 
Ic    is    actuated    by    the    pressure    of    the    almoaphere 

Twi^Ojch.— s'el'Try'lfoqlS"'  ' 


;Wd  inti  throth„rwo";,'wi,i. — 

TlimoTTi.1   VALVt— A    flat    thin    disc   valvf 

:   which    lies 

enttelr.     Used  in  dampers  or  Rues,  and  i 

/tb^'^moK 

pipea  of  engines  leading  from  boilera,  to 

regulate  the 

passage   of  amoke   and   steam. 

Tuna-roiTio  Slidi  VAi.vi.~An  cdiauat 

rdief  valve 

ported  slide  valve. 

F  the  double- 

Tuiia  or  T..n.E  Valvt   Eo..- A  pump 

provided   with  auction   and  deKvei^  valv, 

:a,   and    also 

aupply    continuous.     Used    on   stationary 

<  render  the 

alide  valve. 

Obwilete. 

TaY  CociCB--  CoclB  inserted  in  the  sheU  ol 

f  a  boiler  ai 

extreme  high  and  low  water  marls.     Tb, 

is  the  steam  cock  and  the  lower  one  the 

Valvi   Boi.— The    boi   or    casing    which    i 

jontains    Ibe 

cilicalljr    applied    ._     .  _. .._. 

oscillating  cylinder  engine,  by 
tbc  eccentric  is  communicated  t< 
shaft. 

Valve  Sfbiho.—  A  plated  or  spiral  spring  used  for 
pressing   the    pacbias   or   equilibrium    rings   of  alide 

Valvs  Yoke!— The  bridfe  of"  a  «"ve%od. 
WAsrK.wAtEa  Coca.—  A  pet  cock. 

WAiaa-wAy.— The  opening  or  space  in  the  bucket  of  a 
pump;  the  plug  of  a  cock;  or  the  area  of  a  lift  valve, 

shaft  which  fom>  (he  centre  of  the  lever  that  throws 
the  slot  link   for  Ibe  revetaiTiK  motion  o(  an  engine, 
into  the  positions   for   forward  or  backward  gear. 
Whkl    Valve.— a    lift    valve    of    lobular    form,    tbc 
suew  of  which  i*  lifted  or  depraased  )rr  meana  of  > 

WiKC  Valve.^A  lift  or  poppet  valve,  the  lift  of  which 
is  guided  by  three  or  foor  feathers,  winn  or  ribl, 
cast  on  the  under  side  of  the  valve  and  Sitioe  '"'o 
its  cylindrical  seat.  It  may  be  placed  vertically  as  in 
the  case  of  aa  ordinary  safrty  valvr,  or  horliontally 

William  Mobey,  Js.,  C.  E., 
Consulting  Mfchanical  Engineer,  New  York, 
Valverde,  val-var'da,  or  Port  Craig 
(N,  M.),  Battle  of.  Early  in  February  1862 
Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  held  by  Col. 
E.  R-  S.  Canby,  U.  S.  A.,  with  about  3,800  men. 
composed  of  detachments  from  three  regiments 
of  regular  infantry,  two  of  regular  cavalry,  two 
batteries  of  artillery  officered  and  manned  by 
regnlar  cavalry,  a  company  of  Colorado  volun- 
teers, detachments  from  five  regiments  of  New 
Mexico  militia,  and  some  unorganiied  militia. 
The  fort  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  throw- 
ing Dp  formidable  earthworks.  In  July  1861  the 
Confederate  government,  attaching  much  impor- 
tance to  New  Mexico,  had  ordered  Gen.  H,  H. 
Sibley  to  Texas,  to  organize  and  lead  an  expedi- 
tion for  its  conquest.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber i86r  he  had  organized  a  brigade  of  four 
Texas  mounted  regiments  and  3  nattery.  with 
which  he  marched  from  San  Antonio,  reaching 
Fort  Blins  14  December.    Early  in  January  186a 
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lie  began  his  march  tip  the  Bio  Grande,  with 
about  7,000  men;  and  i6  February  his  advance 
was  within  two  mites  of  Fort  Craig',  where  it 
was  met  by  Canby's  cavalry,  upon  which  Sibley, 
satisfied  from  the  information  he  had  obtained 
that  with  his  light  field  guns  an  attack  on  the 
fort  would  be  futile,  withdrew  down  the  river, 
and  on  the  19th  he  crossed  to  the  eastern  side, 
hoping  to  draw  Canby  out  and  fight  him  on  open 
ground.  Or  the  20th  Canby  sent  a  force  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery  across  the  river  and  made  a 
demonstration  on  Sibley's  camp,  but  withdrew 
when  his  artillery  opened  a  heavy  fire.  Early 
on  the  2lst  Sibiey  made  a  demonstration  toward 
the  fort,  while  his  main  body  pushed  northward 
and  approached  the  river  again  at  Valverde. 
Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  was  sent  from  the  fort  to  oppose 
the  column,  should  it  attempt  to  cross  the  river; 
and  before  this  about  50a  mounted  militia  had 
been  sent  to  watch  Sibley  in  his  camp.  When 
Roberts  arrived  at  the  ford,  seven  miles  above 
Fort  Craig,  Sibley  had  already  reached  the  river 
at  the  opposite  side,  and  Roberts  opened  the 
battle  by  sending  Maj.  Thomas  Duncan,  with 
regular  cavalo'  dismounted,  across  the  river. 
Duncan  drove  the  Confederates  back,  the  Union 
batteries  were  established  on  the  western  bank, 
Roberts  crossed  his  command  to  the  eastern  side 
and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  by  13  o'clock 
drove  the  Confederates  from  all  the  positions 
they  bad  occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Confederates 
had  been  reinforced  from  their  camp,  and  at  13 
o'clock  Roberts  was  reinforced  by  Capt.  Selden's 
battalion  of  regulars,  and  Col.  Kit  Carson's  regi- 
ment of  New  Mexico  volunteers.  Another  ad- 
vance was  made,  the  Confederate  guns  were 
silenced,  and  McRae's  and  Hall's  Union  batteries 
were  crossed  and  put  in  position.  Canby  came 
on  the  field  at  3.45  p.m.,  bringing  reinforcements 
from  the  fort,  after  the  Confederates  had  been 
driven  from  all  their  positions  to  the  shelter 
of  a  high  ridge  of  sand,  where,  unseen,  they 
reformed  and  prepared  for  a  charge  upon  the 
two  Union  batteries.  Sibley,  who  was  sick,  had 
turned  the  command  over  to  Col.  Green  of  the 
5th  Texas  cavalry.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  fight, 
which  was  broken  by  a  most  impetuous  assault 
The  4th  Texas  cavalry  made  directly  for  Hall's 
battery,  on  the  Union  right,  but  met  with  such 
a  severe  fire  of  canister  and  musketry  from  the 
supporting  cavalry  and  infantry  that,  when 
within  100  yards  of  the  battery,  it  was  repulse^ 
with  ^reat  loss,  falling  back  in  disorder.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  charge  upon 
McRae's  battery  by  the  greater  part  of  Green's 
available  command  on  foot  and  armed  with  shot- 
guns, squirrel-rifles,  revolvers,  lances,  and  Icnives. 
Canister  and  musketry  made  gaps  in  the  ranks, 
but  did  not  Etop  them,  and  the  battery  supports 
gave  way  after  a  close  hand-to-hand  fight.  Capt. 
McRae,  LieuL  Mishler,  and  most  of  the  gimners 
were  shot  down  beside  their  gims,  all  the  horses 
were  killed,  and  the  guns  were  captured.  A 
panic  now  ensued  among  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  Mexico  militia,  but  some  of  them,  with  die 
regulars  and  Colorado  volunteers,  were  with- 
drawn- in  cojnparatively  good  order  across  the 
river,  and  Canby  retreated  to  Fort  Craig,  unmo- 
lested by  the  Confederates.  Sibley  buried  his 
dead,  remained  two  days  at  Valverde,  and  moved 
up  the  river  to  Albuquerque.  The  Union  loss 
was  68  kilted,   160  wounded,  and  35  captured; 


the  Confederate  loss,  36  killed,  150  wounded 
and  I  missing.  Consult:  'Official  Records,'  Vol, 
IX.;  The  Century  Company's  <Battles  and  Lead- 
ers of  the  Civil  War,*  VoL  IL 

£.  A.  Cauian. 

Valrea  and  HydrantB.  Valvea  (from 
Lat.  valva,  leaf  of  a  double  door,  plural  valva, 
folding  doors)  *a  cover  to  an  aperture  in  a  fluid- 
containing  vessel,  or 
movable  piece^  like 
door  or  gate,  in  a  tube, 
so  fitted  as  to  permit 
when  open,  or  to  pre- 
vent when  shut,  the  pas-  I 
sage  of  a  fluid,  vapor,  I 
or  gas  into,  from,  or  I 
through  the  vessel  or  I 
pipe."  Valves  may  ■" " 
classified  according  .  _ 
the  purposes  for  which  I 
they  are  intended  to  be  I 
used,  namely,  water,  I 
steam,  oil,  gas,  ammonia,  I 
etc.  The  method  by 
which  they  are  operated,  I 
as  (i)  by  hand,  namely,  | 
wheel  and  inside  or  out- 
side screw  stem,  slide 
stem  and  lever ;  (2)  by 
mechanical       devices, 

namely,    electric    motor,  

hydraulic    or    pneumatic 

lift;  (3)  by  action  of  fluid,  namely,  checkvalves, 
foot  valves,  air  valves,  safety  valves,  relief 
valves,  regulating  vaJves,  etc. ;  also  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  moving  part  of  the  valves, 
namely ;  'gate  or  straightway*  valve  and 
"globe"  valve.  Probably  the  most  ancient  form 
of  valves  are  the  leather  flap  valve,  as  shown  at 
A,  Fig.  I ;  and  disk  valve,  shown  at  B,  Fig.  I ; 
commonly  used  in  small  pumps  at  the  present 
time,  and  from  which  the  present  check  and  foot 
valve  respectively  are  devised  The  two  most 
common  types  of  valves  in  use  to-day  are  the 
"gale  or  straightway"  and  the  'globe,"  the 
former  so  called  because  of  the  motion  of  the 
mechanism  acting  as  a  gate  in  opening  and  clos- 
ing, and  permitting  when  open  a  clear  and  un- 
obstructed passageway  for  the  fluid  to  pass 
through,  the  latter  so  called  from  the  globular 
form  of  its  casings.  The  gate  valve  is  made  in 
two  types,  "parallel  seated*  and  'beveled 
seated,"  or  "plug,"  and  in  sizes  ^  to  06  indies, 
inclusive,  and  for  all  purposes,  namely,  water, 
steam,  gas,  oil,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  for  pressures 
varying  from  I  pound  to  5,000  pounds  to  the 
souare  inch;  on  these  accounts  they  are'more 
widely  tised  than  globe  valves. 

Gate  I'atves  are  usually  made  with  bronic 
seats,  although  babbitt  is  used  in  many  instances. 
The  parallel  seated  gate  valve  with  inside  screw^ 
wheel  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  z,  the  internal 
mechanism  of  which  consists  of  the  stem  C,  two 
gates  G,  and  two  beveled-faced  wedges,  J  K, 
the  wedges  being  entirely  independent  of  the 
gates  (or  disks)  and  working  between  them. 
By  the  action  of  the  stem,  which  works  through 
the  nut  in  the  upper  wedge,  the  gates  descend 
parallel  with  their  seats  until  the  lower  wedge 
strikes  the  etop  (or  boss)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  the  gates  and  upper  wedge  continuing 
their  downward  movement  until  the  face  of  the 
bevel  of  upper  wedge  comes  in  contact  with  face 
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of  bevel  of  lower  wedge.    The  gates  being  then  commence  to  rise.    This  style  of  valve  is  called 

down  opposite  port,  or  valve  openina.  the  face  the  double-gate  valve  and  when  entirely  opened 

of  the  upper  wedge  moves  across  the  face  of  the  gives    a    clear    and    unobstructed    passageway. 

lower  wedge,  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Fig.    3    represents    the    same    type    of    valve 

backs  of  botb  gales,  from  central  bearings,  thus  with    outside    screw    and    yoke;    in    this    case 


Fic.  4. 


forcing  them  apart  and  squarely  against  their    the    upper    end 

seals.    In  opening  valve,  the  first  "'  '"""     ""    '' -'' 

stem  releases  the  upper  wedge  from 


-  — - ,,--     of    the    stem     (or    spindle) 

of  the  is  threaded,  and  the  stem  is  operated  by  a 
ct  with  revolving  nnt  held  vertically  in  the  yoke  and 
turned  by  the  hand-wheel,  which  is  fastened 
to  it.  The  stem  rises  without  revolving,  and  the 
gates  and  wedges  being  fastened  to  the  lower  end 
of  ihc  stem,  rises  with  it.  The  operating  screw 
is  entirely  outside  of  the  valve  body  where  it 
can  be  inspected  and  oiled,  and  the  rising  stem 
forms  the  best  kind  of  an  indicator.  Fig.  4 
is  a  beveled  seated  gate- valve  with  inside  screw 
of  the  double-faced  solid  wedge  gate  or  plug 
type,  in  one  piece,  made  wedge-shaped  or  taper- 
ing, braced  or  ribbed,  and  by  the  action  of  tlie 
stem  working  through  the  nut  in  the  top,  closes 
vertically  between  two  inclined  seats  or  sur- 
faces in  the  body.  To  ensure  perfect  alignment 
with  the  stem  the  plug  is  guided  by  ribs  or 
splines  in  the  body  which  engage  with  grooves 
in  the  edges  of  the  plug  and  prevent  it  from 
turning  and  coming  into  contact  with  its  seats 
while  opening  or  closing.  These  ribs  are  of 
unequal  width  to  prevent  the  plug  from  being 
inserted  wrongly  after  removal  for  repairs  or 
otherwise.  This  style  of  valve  when  entirely 
Men  gives  a  clear  and  unobstructed  wafer-way. 
..  .  .  ^  ,  ,  -  .  .  ^'K-  S.  represents  the  same  type  of  valve  as  Fig. 
rdge,  thereby  instantly  releasmg  both    4.  with  outside  screw  and  yoke  and  hand-wheel, 


r  disksl    from  their  seats  before  they    and  is  operated  the  s 


s  Fig.  3.   Fig.  6  is  a 
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puallel  seated  gate  valve  oiKrated  with  slide  stem    comnion  type  of  *globe  valves.*    This  valve  ia 

and  lever,  pennitting  a  quick  opening  and  clos-    provided  with  a  vulcanized  asbestos  disk  ring. 

ing'.    Fig.  7  is  a  gate  valve  with  motor  attached.    The  ring  is  composed  of  the  fibre  of  asbestos,  to 

operated  with  electricity.    Fig.  8  ia  a  gate  valve   which  is  added  a  waterproof  vulcanizing  material, 

making  a  very  durable  packing  which  will  not 

crack   or   flake    off.     It    is   held    central   On    its 

seat  by  guides  cast  on  the  body  of  the  valve.    It 


FlQ.     lO. 

is  also  secured  to  the  spindle  without  the  tis'e  of 
nuts,  screws,  pins  or  wires.  The  vulcanized 
asbestos  ring  is  forced  into  a  brass  holder,  and 
the  metal  is  spun  or  turned  over  the  edges  of 
the  ring,  so  it  cannot  drop  out  This  valve  has 
a  raised  round  seat  upon  which,  scale,  grit  or 
sediment  is  less  likely  to  lodge  than  on  the  broad 
flat  seats,  sometimes  used.    On  account  of  the 


''"'■  '■  ''"=-  ^  construction  of  the  valve  seat,  as  will  be  noted 

with  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  lift;  in  the  former  in  the  cut,  globe  valves  do  not  permit  of  a  clwr 
ease  the  motive  power  being  water  to  operate  the  and  unobstructed  passageway.  Fig.  lo  shows  the 
cylinder,  in  the  latter  air.  *check  stop,»  or  as  it  is  sometunea  called  'back 

pressure  valve.*  This  valve  is  used  in  a  hori- 
zontal pipe,  to  prevent  the  backward  movement 
of  a  fluid.    After  the  fluid  has  raised  and  passed 

I 


Globe  halves  are  made  with  solid  and  renew- 
aUe  disks;  in  the  former  case  they  are  of  brass 

and  in  the  latter  of  soft  metal,  asbestos  or  pack-    .^  ,   „   __  , ^_.  ,. 

ing  of  some  kind.    Fig,  9  represents  the  most    air  accumulates  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  n 
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the  gate,  the  pressure  being  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  gale,  it  closes,  thereby  checking  or 
stopping  the  fluid  from  flowing  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Fig.  11  represents  the  "foot  valve," 
its  use  and  operation  being  similar  to  the  "check 
valve."  It  is  used,  however,  in  a  vertical  pipe 
and  at  the  end  of  Uie  suction  pipe  of  a  pump. 

Air  Valvts  are  made  for  two  purposes,  name- 
ly; to  be  placed  on  mains  at  high  point*  where 
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and  for  use  on  pipe  lines  to  permit  air  to  enter 
when  water  is  drawn  ofF,  and  to  allow  air  to 
escape  when  pipes  are  being  refilled.  The  for- 
mer.  the  "lever  and  float  air  valves,"  are  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  When  air  takes  the  place  of  water  about 
the  float  in  the  valve  chamber,  the  float  which  is 
attached  to  the  bronze  lever  drops,  thus  opening 
the  small  valve  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape. 
As  the  water  returns  it  lifts  the  float,  thereby 


desired,  which  is  done  by  adjusling  the  hand- 
wheel,  any  excess  of  pressure  over  this  opens  the 
valve,  thus  relieving  the  mains  and  joints  of  any 
extra  strain  and  doing  away  with  the  breaking 


Fig.   is. 


closing  the  valve.  Fig.  13  represents  the  "pop- 
pet air  valve" ;  when  filling  a  line  of  pipe  the 
g^te  remains  open  until  the  water  reaches  and 
lifts  the  copper  float,  theriiy  closing  thegate, 
which  remains  closed  while  the  pressure  is  on. 
Fig.  14  is  an  external  view  of  a  common  "lever 
safety'  valve.  The  valve  consists  of  a  gate  with 
a  conical  edge,  resting  on  a  conical  seat,  and  is 
held  to  ils  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  weight  act- 
ing on  a  lever,  as  shown.  The  "spring  safety 
valve'  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  the  spring  taking 
the  place  of  the  lever  and  weight,  this  style  of 
safety  valve  is  known  as  the  "pop  safety.*  Fig. 
16  represents  a  "relief  valve,"  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  "pop  safety  valve,"  but  instead 
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of  pipes  or  blowing  out  of  joints.  The  "regu- 
lating valve,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is  used  to  con- 
control  or  reduce  pressure  in  street  mains  and 
pipe  tines  or  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  be- 
tween reservoirs  located  at  different  levels.  This 
valve  can  be  placed  in  any  position.  The  friction 
owing  to  the  manner  of  packing  is  but  trifling, 
as  will  be  readily  understood  by  examining 
the  cut.  Valves  also  form  the  principal  part  of 
"hydrants'  or  "fire  plugs,*  and  are  of  two  dis- 
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tinct   types:    'slide    gate,*    and    'con^ression,*  ■ 
according  to  the  va|ve  motion. 

Gate  Hydrants. —  Fig.  iS  represents  the  "gate 
Fjg,  14.  hydrantj"    which    is    absolutely    " non-freezing," 

owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drip  is  positive  and 
of  being  used  for  steam  is  intended  for  use  on  being  in  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant  it  drains  it 
water  mains,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  completely;  no  water  being  left  in  the  barrel 
pipes  of  water  hammer,  to  which  they  may  be  wiien  the  hydrant  is  cloiied,  to  freeze ;  therefore, 
subjected.  The  gate  as  in  the  "pop  safety  valve"  no  "outer  jacket,"  or  "frost  case,"  is  necessary, 
is  held  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring.  The  working  parts  are  so  arranged,  that  by  tak- 
which  is  protected,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  by  a  ing  oil  the  dome  and  packing  plate,  all  the  work- 
cast  jacket,  having  an  outlet  of  the  same  siie  ing  parts  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
H  the  inlet.  The  operation  of  the  valve  is  as  barrel  of  the  hydrant,  or  doing  any  digging.  All 
follows:    When  the  valve  is  set  at  the  pressure    the  working  parts  are  of  solid  bronze,  thus  pr»- 
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venting  rust,  and  the  gate  ts  nibber-faced.  The  and  the  double  or  "balance  gate.'  The  com- 
operation  o£  the  hydrant  is  as  follows :  In  clos-  pression  hydrant  widi  gate  opening  against  the 
ing,  the  gate  is  moved  downward  by  the  actiaa   pressure  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.    It  will_be  noticed 


of  the  stem  through  the  thre; 

ed    bronze    wedge   nut    in   tne  Pu^  ^^ 

back  of  the  gate,  until  it  strikes 

a  stop  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro-  in  this  hydrant  that  a  "frost  case"  is  necessary, 

jection  in  the  back  of  the  hy-  and  also  that  the  drip  being  above  the  hydtvil 

drant,  when  by  the  action  of  bottom  it  drains  the  barrel  only,  the  water  re- 

the  bronze  wedge  nut,  moving  maining  in  the  bottom  when  the  gate  is  closed. 

along  the  incline  on  the  back  The  thread  for  opening  and  closing  the  gate  is 

of  the  gate,  it  is  forced  square-  in  the  top  of  the  hydrant,  the  gate  is  moved 

ly  against  its  seat  without  any  downward  by  turning  the  nut  or  sleeve  at  the 

ti  grinding   movement    on   either  top  of  the  hydrant,  through  which  the  threaded 

the  rubber  gasket,  with  which  stem    works.      The    drip    is    closed    during   the 

the    gate   is    faced,   or    on   the  opening   of  the  hydrant  and  opened   during  its 

bronze  seat  ring  against  which  closing,  being  completely  opened  or  closed  when 

it  closes,  the  projection  at  the  the   gate   is    closed   or  opea     This    hydrant's 

top    and    bottom    of    the'  gate  workmg  parts  are  bron?e  mounted,  and  it  has 

keeping      the      rubber     gasket  either  a  leather  or  rubber  faced  gate.    Figure  20 

away  from  the  seat  ring  until  represents     the     compression     hydrant    with     a 

it  is  forced  squarely  against  it  "double    balanced,*    or    "compensating^    rubber 

W  the  action  of  the  wedge  nut  valve.     It  is  constructed  with  bronze  working 

The   final    turn   of   the    stem,  parts  and  Hke  the  gate  hydrant  has  a.  positive 

after   the  gate    is    closed  and  drip  directly  in  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant,  per- 

wedged,  opens  the  drip-valve,  mitting  no  water  to  remain  in  the  hydrant  to 

In    opening    the    hydrant,    the  freeze.     All   its  working  parts   can  be  removed 

first  turn  of  the  stem  closes  the  without  digging,  and  also   like   the   'gate  hy- 

drip    valve,     after    which    the  drant*  the  so-called  'frost  case"  is  unnecessary, 

bronze   wedge   nut   in   back  of  This   hydrant   is   particularly   adapted    for  hi^ 

gate  is  loosened,  thus  relieving  pressures,   on   account  of  the  ease   in   which   it 

the  gate  from  its  seat.  can  be  operated,   and  as  the  main  valve  closes 

Compression  Hydrants  are  both   with  and  against  the  pressure  no  water 

_  of  three  kinds.    Those  with  the  ram   or   hammer   can  take  place.     In  operation 

i  lo.  19.  g3(g  opening  against  the  pres-  the  upper  valve  opens  with  the  pressure  and  the 

sure;  with  the  gate  opening  with  the  pressure;  lower  valve  against  the  pressure;  in  closing  the 
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eonditiona  are  reversed.     The  valve  or  double  tiie  vampire  spirit  in  a  corpse  believed  to  be 

header  ia  tbua  in  equilibrium  and  can  be  opened  already  a  vampire,     The  belief  has  been  treated 

or  closed  without   effort     As  the  hydrant  ia  by   Philostratus  and   Phlegon  of  Tralles;  has 

opened,   the  drip   or   waste  outlet  is   at  once  served  a  literary  purpose  in  Goethe's  'Braut  von 

closed,  the  drip  valve  being  drawn  up  into  the  Korinth'  and  the  operas  of  Palma,  Hart  and 

bronze  drip  cylinder.     In  closing  the  hydrant,  von  Lindpainter,     Consult:    Ralston,    'Russian 

the   drip   valve   is   pushed  out  of  the  bronze  Folk-tales* ;  Hert, 'Der  Werwolf*  (1862).    See 

CTlinder  in  the  flared  lower  end  of  the  same.  Werwolf, 

™  ffi  ui„  .^Hy.!™  „r  i.£  ,^3^  5„Si  '"",  •>'""  la'mvoroJs  family  PhjlloM^Mn 

Ub.„_  ,       -rr    ^  counts,  which  ascribed  blood-sudong  habits  to 

S^n      -J    .      ^  ^     ■'^^■,?■  Caldwell.  a  large  fruit-eating  species,  the  effect  of  their 

Vice  Prestdent  and  General  Manager  The  Lud-  attacks  has  been  much  exaggerated.    The  true 

low  Valve  Manufacturing  Company.  sanguivorous  vampire  bat  is  now  known  to  be 

Varabfiry,  vam'ba-re,  Arminiua,  Hungarian  a  small  species  not  more  than  three  inches  in 

traveler  and  scholar:  b.  Szerdahely  19  March  length  and  distingaished  by  its  trenchant  and 

1832.     He  studied  at  Pressburg,  Vienna,  and  enlarged  upper  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  capable 

Budapest,   and    then   went    to    Constontinople,  of  slicing  the  skin  like  a  razor;  the  very  much 

where  he  lived  by  teaching  French.    In  1858  he  reduced  molar  teeth;  and  the  extremely  narrow 

published   a    German-Turkish    dictionary,    and  i»taen  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  especially  of 

in  1861-14,  disguised  as  a  dervish,  made  a  jour-  the  tesophagus,  all  peculiarities  which  adapt  it 

ney  of  exploration  through  Persia  into  Turk-  to  an  exclusive  diet  of  blood.    This  is  Destiiodus 

estan,  and  visited  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samar-  ">/«», ,  and    a    second    closely    related    bat    is 

cand,  the  first  tonr  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  Dipkylla  ecaudaia.    The  former  is  abundant  m 

a  European.    In  1865  he  became  professor  of  wooded  regions  from  southern  Mexico  to  Chile; 

Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Buda-  the  latter  occurs  in  Brazil.    Bates  and  Wallace 

Kst,  which  position  he  still  (1907)  holds.  He  were  themselves  bitten  by  bats  dnring  their 
s  written  valuable  linguistic  works  as  well  lamous  Amazon  journey,  and  other  travelers 
es  volumes  of  trave',  including  'Travels  in  Ceo-  "^''^  confirmed  the  evidence  of  these  naturalists. 
tral  Asia»  (1864);  ^Wanderings  and  Adven-  ,  Owing  to  the  error  above  referred  to  the 
hires  in  Persia*  (1867);  'Sketches  of  Central  large _  bat  mentioned  is  still  often  called  the 
Asia*  (:868);  'History  of  Bokhara'  (1873)  ;  vampire,  and  as  Fom^yrw  the  name  has  become 
'Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Russian  Frontier'  permanentlv  fixed  to  it  in  scientific  nomen- 
(1874);  'Islam  in  the  19th  Century*  (1875);  clature.  The  common  species  (F.  spectrum) 
*E^mol(^ical  Dictionary  of  the  Tureo-Tatar  inhabits  Brazil,  and  is  about  six  or  seven  inches 
Languages*  (1878);  'Primitive  Gvilization  of  in  length;  but  the  spread  of  the  wing-membrane 
the  Turco-Tatar  Peoples*  (1879)  ;  'The  Origin  may  measure  over  two  feet  The  body  ia  cov- 
of  the  Magyara*  (1883)  ;  <The  Coming  Straggle  «ed  with  a  IiRht-brown  hair.  Consult  Beddard, 
for  India*  (1885);  'The  Turkish  People*  'MamnKils*  (New  York  1900)  and  the  narra- 
(1885)  ;  'Story  of  Hmigary*  (1887)  ;  etc.  The  t"ves  of  the  travelers  mentioned. 
i'°'3«.°*  xJ''\  ^**'t  ""^Adymturea  app«r«d  Van,  van,  Turkey  in  Asia,  (i)  A  town,  the 
fa  16^  He  has  also  been  a_  frequent  wmtrib-  capital  of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  nime,  145  iiijea 
trtor  to  periodical  literature  m  England,  Ger-  southeast  of  Enenim,  dose  to  the  east  shore 
many,  and  Hungary.  of  Lake  Van.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  pUin 
Vam'pire,  according  to  a  superstitious  be-  covered  with  beautiful  gardens ;  overlooking  it 
lief  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  east  of  Europe,  is  the  citadel,  m  a  ruinous  condition,  crown- 
Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland,  and  mg  a  lofty  calcareous  height  Roman  Catholic 
Russia,  the  ghost  or  spirit  of  a  dead  person  and  American  Protestant  missions  are  main- 
which  issues  forth  by  night  and  sucks  the  blood  tained  here.  Cotton  cloth  is  the  only  staple 
of  living  persons,  particularly  of  the  young  and  article,  both  of  manufacture  and  export.  Van 
tealthy,  causing  them  to  pine  away  and  die.  succeeded  the  Ivan  of  Cedrenns  and  the  Byana 
Vampires  especially  favor  their  friends  and  ot  Ptolemy,  and  the  vicinity  is  rich  in  archse- 
lelatives  with  their  visits,  and  any  one  whose  ©logical  remains.  Pop.  30,000  to  35,oo<^  Mo- 
death  is  caused  by  a  vampire  becomes  a  vampire,  hammedans  slightly  preponderating  over 
Among  the  Greeks  the  superstition  has  been  so  Armenian  Christians.  Armenian  massacres  oc- 
far  modified  by  Christianity  that  the  original  cnrred  in  1895  and  1896.  (2)  Lake  Van  sit- 
.  wampires  are  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be  ex-  VA\ea  at  a  height  of  5,200  to  5,460  feet  above 
communicated  persons,  who  are  kept  alive  by  sea-level,  k  of  irregular  shape,  contains  many 
the  deviL  and  who  procure  their  food  in  this  and  "lands,  and  has  an  area  variously  estimated  at 
other  unlawful  ways.  Where  the  belief  in  vara-  *"?"  J-^  ***  '-SO*  square  miles.  Its  water  is 
pires  prevails,  when  a  person  dies  a  careful  s^'t,  but  becomes  brackish  near  the  mouths  of 
examination  ia  made  ty  a  skilled  person  lest  he  the  streams.  It  has  no  visible  outlet  A  kind 
should  have  been  killed  by  a  vampire  and  so  of  sardines  is  caught  in  its  waters,  which  ia 
he  liable  to  become  one;  if  this  is  suspected,  salted  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
tfie  body  may  be  pierced  with  a  stake  cut  from  Van'adinitc,  a  mineral  of  considerable  im- 
B  green  tree,  the  head  cut  ofF,  and  the  heart  portance  as  an  ore  of  the  rare  element  van» 
burned.    This  is  also  the  process  for  destroying  dium.    It  is  a  chloride  and  vanadate  of  lead. 


ladate  of  lead. 
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SPh.V'OJ'bCI..  Vanadinile  is  a  member  of  the 
apatite  group  and  its  crystals  are  therefore  hex- 
agonal with  pyramidal  hemihedrism.  The  prij- 
matic  crystals  are  sharp  and  smooth,  or,  more 
frequently,  cavernous ;  sometimes  they  are  clat- 
tered in  parallel  groups  similar  to  the  isomor- 
phous  mineral  pyromorphite.  Vanadinite  has  a 
hardness  of  about  3.  and  a  specific  gravity  vary- 
ing from  6.66  to  7-23-  Its  lustre  is  resinous  to 
adamantine.  The  finest  specimens  (from  Yuma 
County,  Arizona)  are  occasionally  transparent, 
hut  usually  the  mineral  is  nearly  or  quite  opaque. 
The  color  is  very  variable ;  rich  scarlet  and  other 
shades  of  red  graduate  through  dark  to  very 
pale  yellow,  while  more  rarely  the  mineral  is 
Drown  or  gray.  The  variety  endlichite,  which 
contains  from  ii  to  13  per  cent  of  arsenic,  is 
regarded  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  van- 
adinite  with  the  lead  chloro-arsenate,  mimetite. 
It  occurs  in  magnificent  specimens  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Other  important  localities  of  vanadinite 
are  at  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland,  where  it  occurs 
in  small,  globular,  crystalline  nKsses ;  in 
Carinthia,  and  Argentina. 

Vanadium.  A  rare  element  which,  in  its 
chemical  behavior,  is  related  to  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus and  nitrogen.  Its  symbol  is  V,  its 
atomic  weight  51-2  and  its  specific  gravity  5.5. 

,  It  was  .discovered  by  Stffstrom  in  1830,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Scandinavian  goddess 
Vanadis,  who  corresponds  to  Freya  in  the 
Teutonic  mytholoRy,  It  is  never  found  free  in 
nature  but_  exists  in  combination,  in  small 
ciuantities,  in  copper.  lead,  and  iron  ores,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.    It  is  contained  in  vanadviite 

■  (PbCl)Pb.(VO.)..  and  dechUiU  (PbTn), 
(ON)VO.  and  is  extracted  with  great  dilficulty. 
It  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  bein^  found 
where  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
found.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  mineral  deposits  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be  reduced  to  a 
free  state  by  heating  vanadium  dichLoride  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  silver  colored  crystalline  powder.  This 
powder  is  acted  upon  very  slowly  by  the  air  at 
ordinary  or  even  elevated  temperatures,  biU  it 
bums  brightly  and  produces  ViOi  when  ignited. 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrofluoric,  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acids,  but  not  in  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  Vanadium  forms 
three  basic  oxides  V,0,  VsO.  and  V:CV  and 
two  acid  oxides  V^.  and  V.O..  The  last  of 
these  is  very  Important  and  appears  as  a  ri-ddish 
yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  freely  in  alkaline 
h)'droxides  or  carbonates,  and  forms  snlts 
which  are  known  as  vanadates.  Three  varieties 
of  vanadates  have  thus  far  been  composed,  and 
they  are  known  as  ortho,  pyro,  and  mctavana- 
dates,  the  Utter  beinir  the  most  stable  of  the 
three.  The  mctavanadate  of  sbchum  is  a  salt 
of  consideradile  importance.  The  vanadates 
carry  oxygen  in  many  chemical  reactions. 
Vanadic  acid  is  the  most  important  and  the  best 
known  of  the  compounds  of  vanadium.  It  is 
the  final  product  of  the  oxidation  of  vanadium 
and  bears  to  that  element  the  same  relation 
which  phosphoric  arsenic  and  antimonic  adds 
bear  to  their  res|>ective  metals.  Vanadic  acid 
parts  readily  with  its  oxygen  and  receives  it 
again  as  readily  from  other  substances.  Thus 
when  vanadic  acid  is  taken  into  the  blood  it  is 
first  converted  into  hypovanadic  acid,  but  when 


it  is  lubsequentlr  combined  with  the  ox- 
yhsemqglobin  of  the  blood  it  is  raised  to  hyper- 
vaiiadic  acid.  Mctovanadic  acid  may  exist  in 
free  condition  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  Rolden 
yellow  substance  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gold  bronze.  Ammonium  mcta- 
vanadate is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dye 
which  is  known  as  aniline  black,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  vanadium  ink.  Thus  while 
vanadium  itself  is  a  metal  of  no  particular  im- 
portance technically,  its  various  combinations 
have  a  very  decided  value  from  many  points  of 
view.  In  addition  to  the  uses  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  is  Im- 
portant to  note  the  following;  the  pentoxide 
of  vanadium  is  useful  in  photography  as  a  de- 
veloper, the  chloride  and  the  trioxide  are  used 
as  mordants  in  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths, 
the  trioxide  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  in  the  composition  of  malleable  and 
ductile  alloys. 

Vanadium  has  also  been  used  to  a  moderate 
extent  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  penloxide 
(hjrper vanadic  acid}  being  given  in  diseases 
which  are  due  to  defective  metabolism,  but  it 
is  a  substance  in  the  tise  of  which  there  may  be 
decided  danger,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  enough  clinical  evidence  thus  far  to  justify 
its  frequent  use.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  die  list 
of  approved  medicinal  substances  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  the  United  States 
pharmacopceia.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
advocate  its  use  therapeutically  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Laran,  Lyonnet,  Martz,  Mar- 
tin, Helouis  and  Dclame.  The  physiolog.cal 
action  of  vanadium  salts  has  been  investigated 
by  Piatt  ('Lancet.'  15  Jan.  1876).  by  Ganigee 
and  Larmuth  OJournal  of  Anatomy,*  II.  2, 
1879).  and  by  Priestley  and  Gamgee  ('Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  Vol.  166.  p.  i3).  Kobert 
and  others  ('Lehrbuch  der  Intoxikationen.' 
P-  309,  1893)  have  written  in  regard  to  its 
ther^eutic  action.  Weber  ('Revue  de  clinique 
et  dc  thirapic,'  i8q8),  and  Helouis  and  Delarne 
('Congris  pour  I'etude  de  tuberculose,'  p.  895. 
i£^  des  comptes  rendus  et  memoires')  have 
described  its  eifect  upon  sick  animals,  especially 
upon  horses,  to  which  it  was  adminisiered  suc- 
cessfully in  an  epidemic  in  which  the  note- 
worthy symptoms  were  great  emaciation  and 
exhaustion. 

The  must  extended  investigations  to  deter- 
mine the  theraiiculic  value  of  vanadium  were 
made  liy  I.aran  ('Lyon  Medical'  xe,  iSi/y).  His 
experiments  upon  animals  were  made  with 
guinea  pigs,  frogs,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  and  he 
used  a  live  per  cent  watery  solution  cf  mela- 
vanadate  of  soda  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
physiological  salt  solution  added.  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived  after  a  very  exhaus- 
tive consideration  of  the  subject  were  as  foi- 

1  Vanadium  compounds  oxidize  very  readily 
and  hence  are  of  great  value  in  the  industrial 

2  Metavanadatc  of  soda  is  very  poisonous. 

3  This  salt  has  very  little  effect,  in  n/ro. 
upon  the  digestive  Suids,  blood  sugar,  yeast  and 
microbes. 

4  In  spite  of  its  toxicity  it  can  be  given  to 
human  beings,  by  mouth,  in  doses  of  one  to  five 
milligrams,  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  desirable  to  intermit  its  administration  for 
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two  or  tliree  days  during  -the  week.     It  is  a  end  of  London,  in  which  he  was  his  own  acchi- 

tasteless  substance,  but  ia  easily  tolerated  when  tect.      Both    plays   and   operas    were   produced ; 

it  is  given  in  the  manner  which  was  indicated  but  it  did  not  prove  a  success.    He  wrote  for  it 

above.  the    'Confederacy,'    and   became   diareed    with 

5  It  almost  always  increases  the  appetite,  the  erection  of  Blenheim  PaEace  for  the  Duke 
the  strength,  and  the  weighL  of  Marlborough,     This  work  got  him  inlo  con- 

6  The  urine  is  slightly  increased  by  its  nse,  siderable  pecuniary  trouble,  as  the  money  sup- 
there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  urea,  and  in  plies,  provided  out  of  the  civil  list,  were  latterly 
the  coelhcient  of  nitrogen  oxidation.  In  dia-  stopped,  and  heavy  claims  were  made  against 
betes  it  will  lessen  the  formation,  but  only  him.  Ultimately  the  duchess  took  the  work  out 
temporarily.  of   his   hands,   and  he  had   difficulty  in  getting 

7  It  stimulates  the  process  of  internal  com-  the  money  tfaat  was  justly  due.  He  built  ctany 
bustion.  and  causes  constant  change  in  the  blood  other  mansions  for  the  nobility,  for  which  he 
by  oxidation,  .the  formation  of  vanadic  acid  must  have  received  considerable  sums.  From, 
being  followed  by  that  of  hypovanadin,  the  1702  to  1711  he  was  comptroller  of  the  board 
latter  being  therefore  an  acid  bearer  to  the  of  works.  In  1714  he  was  knighted  by  George  I., 
tissues.  in  the  following  year  appointed  comptroller  of 

3  Metavanadate  of  aoda  has  a  certain  value  the  royal  works,  and  in  1716  architect  of  Green- 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  its  action  being  similar  wich  Hospital.  Vanbrugh's  plays  are  admirable 
to  that  of  arsenic  in  dramatic  conception  as  well  as  in  wit,  but  are 

It  cotdd  therefore  be  properly  recommended  stained  with  the   coarse  profligacy  of   his  day. 

to  those  who  are  suffering  with  poor  nutrition  His   architectural   works  have  been   praised   by 

or  with  various  constitutional  troubles,  includ-  many,  but  they  can  only  be  looked  upon  nowa- 

iag  tuberculosis,  chlorosis,  rheumatism,  soften-  days  as  the  most  pronounced  examples  of  the 

ing  of  the  arteries,  and  enlargement  of  the  veins,  heavy   English    Baroco   style.     Consult:   Ward, 

Poisonous  effects  may  be  produced  by  its  'Sit  John  Vanbrugh*    (1898)  ;  Dametzi,  'John 

absorption  when  used  medicinally,  when  taken  Vanbtugh's  Leben  imd  Werke'    (189S}. 

accidentally,  or  when  exposed  to  its  vapors,  the  ,.       _    _^    „ ,         .  i..^    ■     i 

latter  occurring  frequently  to  those   who  are  „    *"*  Brunt,  Hmiry,  American  archiMd:  b 

workers  in  vanadium.     The  lesions  which  re-  Boston    Mass.,  5   Sept.   1832;  d    there   March 

suit   from  poisoning  with   vanadium   arc  to  be  ^903.     He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1854 

found  chiefiy  in  the  lunge,  the  kidneys,  and  the  ?"<".   studied    architwlure.     He    seized    in   the 

gastro- intestinal  tract  Union  army  on  staff  duty  during  a  part  of  the 

Those  whose  employment  constantly  exposes  ^ivil  V/ar  period  and  subsequently  practised  his 

them  to  the  influence  of  vanadium  are  frequent  Pro'ess'on  <«  Bostoii  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and 

sufferers    with    tuberculosis    in    a    form    which  was  the  designer  of  many  buildmgs  of  impor- 

dispose  them  to  the  occurrence  of  severe  or  **"<=«'  ^""^^  ^'"°''«  which  is  Memorial  Hall  at 

even    fatal    hemorrhage.      Such    workers    also  Harvard,  a  work  performed  with  W.  R.  Ware. 

suffer   constantly   with   irritation   of    the   nose,  Among   other    buildings   by    hmi    are   the   farst 

throat  and  eyes.  Church,  Boston,  and  the  Public  Library,  Cam- 
bridge.   He  published  'Greek  Lines  and  Other 

Van  Amringe,  John  Howard,  educator:  b.  Arcniteciural  Essays'    (1893). 
Philadelphia.  3  April  1835.    Hewas  graduated         Van    Buren,    v5n    bS'ren.    Jamea    Heartt, 

from  Cbtamtaa  University  (n  i860,  and  received  American      Pro  estant     Episc^ll     bishopTb^ 

^™«  oTphD    i'hD  'fnn'^M  n'     H^'h^''  Watertown,  N.  Y..  7  July  iSST  He  w^'^^rad- 

S!S  t^?;,1u  ™I:;f;?'  ^t   r  i?"  >,  H  ■'  "^ted   from   Yale  in   1873  and  from  Berkeley 

^itv^^^i^wrS,lti  «'\=  «l^^^■^"';  I^i^i^'ty   School,   Middleiown.   Conn.,  in    1876, 

^ITl       .Ia,  fi'»'^"Vl    '  »»"'*«'■.,  ""^""^  ^0°^  o^<'"s  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  year 

professor   and    full    professor   of    mathematics,  ]„,.  naniprf    snH   for  mnri.  ihnn  1™   v^r.  « 

being  made  emeritus  professor  in  1910.     Was  --  .  ^  -^^  ?"''.*'*'^.'"°"^™''.'^  yearsv 
dean  of  the  school  of  arts  1894-6.  dean  of  Co- 
lumbia   College    1896-1910,    and    president    pro 
lent.,   1899,  of  Columbia  University.     He  has 
written  a  history  of  Columbia  College  and  Uni-         Van  Buren,   Martin,  8th  President  of  the 

versity,   and    many    articles   and   pamphlets   on  United   States:   b.   Kinderhook,   N.   Y.,   5   Dec. 

life  insurance,  vital  statistics,  etc.  1782;  d.  there  24  July  1862.    He  was  the  son  at 

Vanbrugh)  van-broo',  SiK  John,  English  a  farmer,  attended  the  academy  in  Kinderhook, 
architect  and  dramatist:  b,  London  1664;  d.  26  at  14  began  to  study  law,  finishing  as  a  law 
March  1726.  He  was  educated  in  England  and  student  in  the  office  of  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  New 
in  France,  entered  the  English  army  in  1686,  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803. 
and  from  1690  till  169Z  was  a  prisoner  in  France  Before  readiing  his  majority  he  was  active  in 
being  latterly  confined  in  the  Bastile.  He  ac-  political  affairs,  and  in  1806  was  made  surrogate 
quired  his  knowledge  of  architecture  during  his  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  to 
residence  in  France.  His  first  play,  'The  Re-  the  State  Senate  in  1812,  in  1815-19  Served  as 
lapse  or  Virtue  in  Danger'  was  brought  out  at  attorney-general,  being  also  tor  the  second  time 
Drury  Lane  in  1697-  '^sop,'  founded  on  a  State  senator  in  181&  The  reorganization  of 
French  original,  followed  at  a  short  interval,  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  in  1818  was 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  his  play  of  'The  directed  by  him,  and  he  was  a  leading  member 
Provok'd  Wife'  was  performed.  In  1700  he  of  the  Albany  Regency  (q.v.).  In  iSzi  he  was 
adapted  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  elected  United  States  senator,  and  in  the  same 
'The  Pilgrim.'  In  1702  he  designed  CasUe  year  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  levis- 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  ing  the  State  Constitution.  lo  that  body,  while 
produced  'The  False  Friend,'  and  later  'The  opposing  universal  suffrage,  he  advocated  an 
Provoked  Husband.'  He  now  entered  into  a  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  favored  the  pro- 
speculation  to  build  a  great  theatre  at  the  west  posal  to  require  of  colored  persons,  as  a  cond^ 
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[ion  of  voting,  a  freehold  qualification  of  faja  and  elementaiy  sclioola,  and  one  daily  and  four 
In  1837  lie  was  i«-elected  to  the  United  States  weeltly  newspapers.  The  two  iianks  have  a  corn- 
Senate,  but  resigned  in  1838  on  being  elected  bined  eapiul  of  $2caooo  and  deposits  of  $424,0801 
governor  of  New  Yorlc     During  his  terms  as  Pop.  2,900 

senator  he  supported  the  tariff  bills  of  1S24  and  Van  Buren.  Maine,  town  in  Aroostook 
1828,  s  rongly  favored  State  nghts  and  opposed  County;  on  the  Saint  John  River,  and  00  the 
.ntemal  ■mproveinents  by  the  Federal  govern-  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Bangor  i  A.  R.R.'s. 
ment.  In  March  iSag  he  was  appointed  secre-  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Sute,  on  the 
tary  of  state  by  President  Jackson,  whom  be  had  New  Brunswick  boundary.  Van  Buren  was  in- 
heartily  supported  for  the  Presidency;  resigned  corporated  in  1B81  and  is  an  important  disttib- 
in  April  183!,  and  in  September  went  as  minister  uting  point  for  many  of  the  lumber  camps.  It 
to  England ;  but  m  December  the  Senate  refused  i,  connected  by  st.ge  Imes  with  Fort  Kent  Fort 
to  ratify  his  appointment  to  that  post,  chiefly  on  F,i,jeid,  and  other  places.  The  educational 
the  ground  that  whde  secretary  of  sUte  be  liad  i„,i,„,i„„s  are  Saint  Maiy's  College,  public  and 
introduced  domestic  party  matters  into  foreign  parish  schools,  and  Good  Shepherd  Academy, 
diplomacy  This  petty  action  made  Van  Buren  p  (.-jq,  ^ 
more  popular  than  before,  and  in  May  1832  he  ^"^'■'rr^-''^  .1  t._i_iA 
was  nSiinated  by  the  Deiiocratic  par^  fo"the  .^"^  '|°''  Z'""?  B«rd,  American  pol- 
vice-nresidency,  ind  was  elected  iS  November.  "f^'-.'^J'"!^^  SS?°?'  "■  <:'  !,'  1" 
In  ife  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  receiv-  ''^'  ■■;  J'?''""»"',  "■  >■  'f  Sf"l'^ 
ing  170  electoral  votes  against  73  given  tiW.H.  After  obBinmg  an  education  at  Washington 
Hmson,  his  chief  opponent,  aSfa  majority  of  ?"?«■  Tenn^,  and  the  University  of  North 
the  popular  vote  a,  well.  At  the  timi  of^his  £*"£°^  ".Sf"°^  ^kV^  5T^  admitted  to 
inauguration  the  country  had  suffered  from  S*  ^' .'".S 'j, *?  S"*  7  "<  ?"f 
financial  difficulties,  and  in  1837-9,  following  ff"° '^"''.^'"•1,  "ii;  ,'^'.=,  "*"' '"J  .< 'HU 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  b^  the  banlJ.  >"  ""i  Tj  ?  "  ?■  ^^  legislature  and  m  1S58 
came  a  crisis  which  even' yet  is  iemembereJ  ^^^'?^.P  C°?!""  '»  »"  "e  "jjcy 
among  the  greatest  panics  in  American  histoty.  S?^  >^  *«  resignation  of  RepresenQtive 
Van  Buren  e.tabli.bS  the  independent  treaau^  amgnan.  He  was  opposed  to  secessioij  but  at 
system  for  the  care  and  disbursement  of  publli  f!  Wfunil  of  the  Civil  War  adopted  the  Con- 
moneys,  and  for  this,  which  was  at  length  per-  ff''2."^  ""J."  «>d  became  colonel  of  the  26th 
maneW,  adopted,  b.'s  adminUtntion  i?  chiefiy  North.  Carolina  regiment  He  ms  elected  gov- 
distinguished.  In  1840  he  was  renominated  fof  !"","  L**;  '^  '^'^S^i^t  '*S*  '."^  i°.'"° 
the  pSaidency,  but  the  financial  troubles  of  the  J".'  ''"^S  ."".V"?"  State.  Senate,  bnt  not 
periid  were  more  or  leas  charged  against  him  ^  r,^  f^f^A^  seat  there  on  account 
Kd  bis  party,  and  after  a  campaign  of  unprece-  ?■„;"  ■?'""•!  disabilities  not  having  been  re- 
dented  pVblic  eicitement  he  wSa  badly  defeated  P""'''  '=""«""'  '",'fe  '"  SLH  'T 
by  General  Harrison,  candidate  of  the  Whig.,  K^™  JT*"?  '  ?°^  a'"' JL'^'J  1.°  *! 
Van  Buren  receiving  but  60  electoral  voteTti;  .¥"""'  plates  Senate  m  iSyg  retained  bi?  seat 
Harri«,n'.  w  V^  Buren  was  brought  for-  S"?',  ""S  'j'  ''=;''!•  aS?"°"  '*""'•  '^'' °' 
ward  again  in  1844  as  a  candidate  for  the  Dem-  "™l»u  "■  Vance'  (1897). 
ocratic  nomination,  but  was  rejected  on  acsrount  Vaiice'biirB,  Ky.,  town,  county-seat  of 
of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Lewis  County;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the 
which  was  displeasing  to  the  Southern  Demo-  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad;  atiout  18  miles 
crats.  In  1848  be  was  nominated  for  the  prcsi-  west  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  It  b  hi  an  agricul- 
dencjr  by  the  Free-soil  party  Cq.vO,  and  hia  tural  region ;  nearby  are  valuable  stone  quarries, 
candidacy  secured  the  election  of  Taylor,  the  The  manufactutes  are  leather,  hubs,  staves, 
Whig  candidate,  against  Cass,  the  candidate  of  spokes,  flour,  feed,  and  dairy  products.  The 
the  Democrats.  V/ith  the  exception  of  a  Euro-  educational  institutions  are  Riverside  Seminaiy, 
pean  tour  (18C3-.S)  Van  Buren  passed  the  rest  public  schools,  and  a  acbool  library.  Pop. 
of  his  life  on  his  estate  at  Kinderhook    On  all  <i9io)  1,145, 

jueations  save  that  of  the  extension  of  slavery         v«n     CorUandt,     vin     kortTant,     Philip, 

he  remained  m  agreement  with  the  Dem^ratic  American   soldier  and  legislator:  b.  CortSiiSt 

party  to  the  end  of  his    ife,  supporting  Pierce  Manor,   Westchester   County,    N.    Y.,    I    Sept 

(I8S2),  Buchanan    (1856)    and  voting  for  Use  j,^.  ^  Siere  5  Nov.   1831.    Graduated  from 

Democratic  electors  opposed  to  Lmoohi  (i860)  King',  Conege   (now  Columbia  University)  in 

He   wrote    'An    Inquiry   mto  the  .Origin   and  „^  k,  t^g.,  „,,,  „  ,  ,„„cyor,  but  at  the 

^!'l^  f    ?  ■"  '"aS'  V-"""".?"!?'      »"•«'  "'  *"  Revolutibn  received  the  commission 

published  by  bin  «>ns  in   1867.    Consult:  Von    „,  lieutenant-eolonel,  commanding  the  4th  bat- 

S    f:  '.  S^fif  ?"!  Si     il"  P'.'ff'J''    K'i™  "I  New  York  infantry,    ij  1776  he  wa» 

the  United  States*    (1873) ;  Shepard,   'K— *"'  --    -       '■'  — 

Van    Buten*     (in    the    'American    Stab 

.^ThfEifof  •HSpubS(ire'e'?'(,aS).'  KT&rS"  fVoS'MaS.T'and"  to"S 

Van    Bnren,    Ark,,    city,    connty-seat    ol  Virninia  campaign  of  1781,    He  retired  from  the 

Crawford  County;  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  service  with  the  grade  of  brimdier.    A  member 

on  the  Saint  Loais,  I.  M,  &  S.,  and  the  Saint  of  the  New  York  assembly  m  1788-gp,  he  was 

Lonis  &  S.  F.  R.R.'9 ;  aboirt  140  miles  west  of  also  in  1788  a  delerate  to  the  State  convention 

Little  Rock.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in 

has    considerable   lumber   interests.    The   chief  1791-4  3  State  senator.    From  1793  to  1809  be 

manufactures  are  lumber  products,  canned  fruits,  was  a  representative  in  Congress.    He  accom- 

cotton  products,  ice,  eigars,  wagons,  and  agri-  panied  Lafayette  in  the  latter'a  tour  ol  the  Statca 

cultural  implements.    There  are  one  high  school  in  iSa-t 
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Vuicouver,  George,  English  navigator :  b.  shipment  Since  then  progress  has  been  steady 
1758;  d.  Petersham,  Surrey,  10  May  1798.  He  and  basiness  permanently  prosperous. 
was  appointed  to  the  Resolution  by  Captain  The  bank  clearings  were  $183,083,^46  in  1908 
James  Cook  in  the  autumn  of  i??i,  and  on  his  and  $543,484-354  in  i?ii;  the  customs  receipts 
return  from  a  voyage  around  the  world  (1772-4)  grew  from  $3*32.338  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  31 
assisted  in  the  equipment  of  the  Discovery,  and  March  1910,  to  $^31,604  in  1911,  and  $7,675,- 
as  midshipman  accompanied  Cook  on  his  last  160  in  IQI2;  the  new  buildings  under  construc- 
voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  which  was  concluded  tion  were  valued  at  $7,258,565  in  1909,  $13,150,- 
in  October,  1780.  On  5  December  he  was  made  365  in  1910  and  $17^52,642  in  igii.  The  post 
lieutenant  of  the  Martin  and  continued  in  that  office  revenue  was  $16,665  in  1890,  $54,989  in 
capacity  till  transferred  to  the  Fame,  which  in  1900,  and  $406,484  in  igii.  The  values  of  real 
December  1781  accompanied  Lord  Rodney  to  estate  grew  immensely,  handsome  buildings 
the  West  Indies.  He  remained  there  till  the  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  constructed  in 
summer  of  1783:  in  the  following  year  was  ap-  large  numbers,  the  adjoining  municipalities  of 
pointed  to  the  Europa,  and  in  1786  sailed  to  North  and  South  Vancouver  have  developed 
Jamaica,  where  he  remained  until  September  from  waste  lands  to  important  towns  —  the 
1789,  then  returning  to  England.  On  1  Jan.  former  with  16,021  population  in  igii  and  an 
1790  he  was  appointed  to  the  Discovery,  built  assessment  of  $30,642,000;  the  latter  with  7,791 
for  exploration  in  the  South  Sea,  but  the  population  and  an  assessment  of  $10^900,006. 
Nootka  Sound  dispute  caused  the  abandonment  There  are  16  chartered  banks  and  financial, 
of  the  project,  and  Vancouver  was  placed  in  loan,  savings  and  mortgage  corporations ;  a  ma- 
command  of  the  Courageux,  one  of  the  'Span-  rine  railway  plant  whore  vessels  of  all  siies  can 
ish  armament"  On  15  Dec  1790  he  was  pro-  he  docked  and  repaired;  paper  mills,  rice  mills, 
moted  to  commander  and  assigned  to  the  Dis-  two  grain  elevators,  meat  packing  houses,  steel 
■  ■     ■                                            '    ,    lur  ■ 


covery.  It  was  then  decided  to  despatch  an  and  iron  construction  works,  lumber  mills, 
officer  to  Nootka  Sound  °to  receive  back  in  cement  works,  breweries;  manufactories  ox 
form  the  territory  which  the  Spaniards  had  mattresses  and  springs,  silk,  jewelry  and 
seized,'  also  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  watches,  stoves  and  ranges,  radiators,  roofing, 
coast  northwards  from  the  30th  degree  and  to  motor  cars,  biscuits  and  candies;  sulphate 
ascertain  if  there  were  a  northwest  passage,  works;  oil  refinery,  sugar  refinery,  etc;  whoie- 
He  sailed  in  the  Discovery,  i  April  1791.  touched  sale  jobbers  in  groceries,  hardware,  dry  goods, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  surveyed  the  boots  and  shoes,  electrical  supplies,  furniture, 
coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  discover-  rubber  goods,  brick,  builders  supplies,  wire 
ing  and  naming  King  George's  Sound,  Mount  rope,  pianos  and  musical  instruments,  mining 
Gardner,  Cape  Hood  and  other  points.  He  then  machinery,  tea,  Japanese  goods,  carpets,  car- 
went  north  and  received  the  formal  surrender  riages,  provisions,  fruits,  drugs,  and  numerous 
of  Nootka,  and  spent  the  three  summers  of  other  manufacturing  and  wholesale  businesses. 
1792-4  in  surveying  the  American  coast  as  far  Public  Utilities,  Buildings,  etc. —  One. of  the 
north  as  Cook's  Inlet  wintering  at  the  Sand-  interftsting  features  of  Vancouver  is  Stanley 
wich  Islands.  On  hia  return  voyage  he  visited  Park,  940  acres  in  extent,  with  its  gigantic 
the  chief  Spanish  settlements  on  the  west  coast  pines  and  fern-carpeted  glades,  beautiful  drives 
of  South  America,  and  reached  England  in  and  magnificent  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
1795.  On  38  Aug.  1794  he  was  raised  to.  the  Capilano  water-works  system  was  established 
rank  of  Post  Captain.  and  acquired  by  the  city  in  1892,  affording  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  from  a  mountain 
Vancouver,  Canada,  city  of  British  Colum-  valley,  which  has  been  described  as  always  cold 
hia,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  In  1888  a  system  of 
Railway,  on  Burrard  Inlet  on  the  Gulf  of  electric  lightbg  was  inaugurated  at  a  rate  of  6a 
Georgia,  opposite  Vancouver  Island  in  the  cents  per  light  for  each  2,000  candle-power. 
northern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Corn- 
Commerce  and  Industries. —  After  the  fire  of  pany  in  later  years  supplied  the  same  power  at 
1886  the  progress  of  Vancouver  was  phenomenal  3SJ4  cents  a  light  The  present  rate  is  $38 
and  substantial.  Canadian  banks  established  per  light  per  year.  Electric  street  cars  fol- 
branches  there,  and  local  improvements  of  all  lowed  and  a  telephone  system;  then  came  a 
kinds  were  made.  It  was  made  a  customs  port  haiidsome  stone  block  of  government  buildings 
saw-mills,  iron  works,  factories,  breweries,  ship-  — the  customs  house  and  the  post  otfice;  to- 
yards  and  other  enterprises  were  established,  gether  with  a  city  hospital.  The  city  has  many 
During  1892  and  1893  a  wave  of  commercial  miles  of  well-paved  streets  and  has  greatly 
depression  swept  over  the  place,  the  mining  in-  improved  the  roads  in  Stanley  Park, 
dustry  of  the  interior  lay  dormant  and  the  Koo-  In  1890  a  sugar  refinery  was  established,  the 
tenays  were  only  beginning  their  period  of  de-  new  court  house  built,  the  British  Columbia 
velopment.  The  Eraser  River  floods  of  1894  Iron  Works  commenced  operations^  and  the  first 
were  another  drawback.  But  the  trouble  did  Vancouver  members  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
not  last  long.  In  June  1893  the  Miowera,  the  ture  were  elected  — F.  Cartet^Cotton  and  J.  W. 
first  vessel  of  a  second  Pacific  line  of  steamers,  Horne.  In  1891  Vancouver  came  into  fresh 
reached  Vancouver  harbor  from  Australia;  in  touch  with  the  trade  of  the  Orient  through  the 
1895  the  great  mining  developments  of  the  Koo-  inauguration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(enay  and  interior  regions  became  pronounced  j  Steamship  Line  and  the  anchoring  in  its  port 
and  the  city  prospered  greatly  as  the  commercial  of  the  Empress  steamers  plying  between  British 
and  distributing  centre  for  the  mainland  of  the  Columbia  and  Japan  and  China.  Hospitals,  or- 
province.  Then  came  another  brief  period  of  phanages  and  numerous  churches  had  by  this 
depression,  followed  by  the  Klondyke  *boom»  time  been  established,  together  with  an  opera 
of  1897-8  and  the  enormous  requirements  in  house,  an  athletic  association,  a  jockey  club,  a 
the  way   of  outfits,  and   supplies,  and   trans-  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other 
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adjuncts  of  civilization.  The  inaugurarion  of  Vancourer,  Wash.,  city,  eaatrtystat  of 
the  New  Westminster  &  Vancouver  Electric  Clarke  County  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  on 
Railway  took  place  in  July  1891  and  connected  the  Vancouver,  K.  &  Y,,  and  the  Northern 
the  city  with  the  Frasor  Valley  country.  In  Pacific  R.R's ;  aboot  eight  miles  north  of  Port- 
the  fcJIowing  year  several  fine  bank  buildings  land,  Ore.  It  has  steamer  connections  with  the 
were  erected,  together  with  a  home  for  the  Van-  Columbia  River  ports  and  with  a  number  of 
couver  Club,  and  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  Pacific  ports.  It  was  founded  in  1&8  by  the 
block,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  1858  was  incor- 
erected  important  machine  shops  and  engineer-  poratcd.  It  is  in  a  region  noted  for  its  extensive 
ing  works.  On  i  Nov.  1893  the  first  Court  of  lumber  interests.  There  are  many  pood  farms 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  was  held  in  the  nearby  and  considerable  attention  is  given  to 
city.  Many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  build-  raising  live-stock.  The  chief  manufacturing 
ings  have  since  gone  up,  including  a  targe  establishments  are  lumber  mills,  flour  mills, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station.  The  streets  brewerie*.  brick  works  and  machine  shops.  The 
have  been  well  paved,  new  hotels  built,  business  U.  S.  Military  Department  of  the  Columbia  has 
houses  established  in  large  numbers,  handsome  its  headquarters  here,  and  the  Vancouver  Bar- 
residences  erected,  and  the  advantages  of  trade  racks,  established  in  1849,  is  one  of  the  best  army 
position,  transportation  facilities  and  scenic  at-  posts  in  the  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
tractions  of  mountain,  wood  and  water,  utilised  is  a  pretty  park,  and  the  principal  public  build- 
to  the  fulL  In  1912,  the  Great  Northern,  the  ings  are  the  county  court-house,  the  House  of 
Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa-  Providence,  a  hospital,  and  the  schools.  The 
citic,  as  well  as  the  C.  P.  R.  have  large  plans  educational  institutions  are  a  public  high  school, 
under  way  which  will  make  Vancouver  a  still  founded  in  1889,  a  private  high  school,  Provi- 
greater  centre  and  port  for  the  mainland  of  dence  Academy  (R.C.)  ;  Saint  James  College, 
British  Columbia.  public  and  parish  elementary  schools,  a  public 

The   public   schools   had    roi   teachers,   5,003  library,   and   two   school   libraries.     A    United 

pnpils   and   $102,351    of   yearly   expenditare   in  States  Land  Office  is  here.    The  government  is 

190J.     In   1911,  there  were  26  schools,   11,385  administered  tinder  a  charter  of    1890  which 

pupils  and  363  teachers.    The  assessable  prop-  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  oS^e  one  year 

erty  in  1904  was  $19,564^5  and  the  taxes  col-  and  a  city  Council.     Pop.    (1910)   9,300. 

lected  were  $3^,559.   with  a  gross  income  of  Vancoover   Island,    Canada,   an    island   on 

1654.719  and  total  expenditure  of  $823,869.    The  the  west  coast,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  opposite  and 

assessable    property    in     igii     was    valued    at  at   no   great   distance   from   the   west  shore   of 

$136,579,005,    the   improvements   at   $37,858,260.  British   Columbia,  of  which  province  it   forms 

The  total  debt  in  igii  was  $22,300,000.  part;     length,    385    miles;    breadth,     from    40 

Hittory,  Populalion,  etc.— The  history  of  to  80  miles;  area,  about  20,000  square  miles.  It 
Vancouver  is  that  of  a  typical  Western  town,  has  no  navigable  rivers,  but  several  deep  arms 
with  the  added  distinction  of  being  a  great  sea-  of  the  sea  project  far  inland,  forming  good  har- 
port  and  the  terminus  of  a  transMMfltinenta!  rail-  bors.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Nootka 
way.  It  sprung  up  in  a  day  at  the  bidding  of  Sound,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  discovered 
Canadian  Pacific  possibilities.  In  1885  there  by  Captain  Cook  in  177a  Tl.e  sound  extends 
was  upon  its  site  a  standing  forest  and  a  few  in  g  northeast  direction  about  10  miles  inland, 
wooden  shacks,  originally  called  Gastown  and  hot  in  no  part  is  it  more  than  300  yards  broad; 
then  Granville.  In  February  1886  it  was  incor-  it  embraces  several  islands,  the  largest  being 
poratcd  as  the  coming  terminal  city  of  the  called  Nootka,  famous  for  the  Nootka  Conven- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  upon  the  sugges-  tion  of  28  Oct.  itqo  which  averted  war  between 
tion  of  Sir  William  C.  Van  Home  was  named  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  consequent  on  a  Span- 
Vancouver,  in  honor  of  the  British  naval  officer  jsh  seizure  of  British  vessels  at  Nootka  the  year 
who,  in  1793,  discovered  the  waters  of  the  Bnr-  previouslv.  A  granite  monument,  on  a  rocky 
rard  Inlet,  which  now  gives  to  this  city  of  his  islet  facing  the  entrance  to  Friendly  Cove, 
name  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  harbors  in  erected  in  1903,  by  the  Washington  University 
the  world.  During  the  spring  which  followed  State  Historical  Society,  commemorates  the 
the  establishment  of  the  city  some  work  was  meeting  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  the  Spanish 
done  in  forest  clearing  and  preliminary  construe*  and  British  commissioners  whose  joint  names 
tion  and  in  the  settlement  of  about  2,000  people.  Vancouver  Island  bore  as  a  title  for  half  a  cen- 
Then.  came  a  fire  on  13  June,  which  swept  the  tury.  A  mountain  chain  traverses  Vancouver 
infant  town  almost  out  of  existence.  Within  Island  from  southeast  to  northwest  at  aD 
six  months,  however,  350  new  buildings  had  average  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet, 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500/100;  the  Hastings  the  highest  point  being  Victoria  Peak,  7,484  feet 
lumber  mills  had  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  Coal  is 
immense  business ;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  worked  at  Nanaimo,  and  gold,  copper,  and  iron- 
way  Company  had  commenced  the  construction  ore  and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found. 
of  an  hotel ;  and  when  the  new  trans-continental  Forests  are  numerous,  and  the  timber  trade 
railway  arrived  at  its  western  and  ocean  ter-  is  important.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
minus  on  23  May  1887,  a  new  town  was  ready  thrive  well.  The  puma,  the  bear,  the  woff, 
to  receive  it.  From  that  time  the  population  two  kinds  of  deer,  .the  marten,  and  other 
^rew  rapidly.  The  population  of  Vancouver  fur-bearing  animals,  exist  in  the  less  settled 
m  1831  was  13,709  and  in  igffi  27,010;  in  191 1  parts  of  the  island;  partridges,  snipes,  and 
the  Federal  Census  stated  it  at  100,401,  the  many  varieties  of  wild-fowl  are  found, 
local  assessor's  census  at  111,240,  the  directory  The  seas  and  lakes  abound  with  fish.  The 
figures  at  160,424.  It  may  be  added  that  the  climate  is  mild.  The  harbor  of  Esquimalt 
first  mayor  of  Vancouver  (1886)  was  Mr.  M.  (q.v.),  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island,  is 
A.  McLeaa  Freiauck  R.  Buscombe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  continent,  and  is  the  chief 
Mayor.  Pacific  station  of  the  British  fleet    Victoria  U 
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the  chief  town,  and  the  capital  of  British  Colum-  sprrad  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Romaa  po»- 

hia.    A    railway    now    conDCctA    Victoria   with  sessions    on    that    continent     Genseric    imme- 

Esqntnialt  and  the  great  coal-shipping  port  of  diately  began  to  revire  the  maritime  glories  of 

Nanaimo,  opposite  Vancouver  (q.v.),  which  is  Carthage,  diligently  cultivating   the  means   of 

on  the  mainland.     Pop.  ahont  S3-000.  including  maritime  warfare,  and  extending  his  conquests 

about   10.000  Wakash  Indians.  to   Sicily,   Sardmia,   and   Corsica.     He   also   m- 

V«ndal,     Taii-dal,     Loiu»     Tulea     Albert  '^^d    Italjj    and   sacked    Rome   in   455.    The 

French   historian:    b.    Paris   7  July   1853.    He  atrocitiea  of  the  Vandals  on  this  occasion  have 

was  educated  at  Paris,  and  appointed  to  a  pro-  been  a  favorite  subject  of  declamation,  but  Gib- 

fessorship  in  the  Ecole  des  &ience9  Politiquea.  bpn  shows  them  to  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

His  first   literary  work  was   a  book  of  travel,  ^?"^=nc  concluded  a  long  reign  in  peace  in  477. 

<En  Karriole  i  travers  la  Suede  et  la  Norvege.)  The   kingdom   of   the   Vandals    was   continued 

He  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  writing  diplo-  under  his  descendants  —  Hunnenc  his  son,  who 

matic  history,  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  "?">«?■=»<='?  succeeded  him;  Gundamund,  484: 

sutc  documents.    His  works  in  this  field  are  Thrasmiund,  496;  Hildenc,  523;  Gel.mer,  530. 

distinguished  for  elegance  of  literary  fonn  as  ^  «=«  overthrown  m  534  by  Behsanus,  the 

well  as  for  accuracy  in  detail,  and  a  scholarly  RJ^"aJ  of  the  Mstern  Emperor  Justinian.    The 

grasp  of  his  subject    They  include  'Louis  XV.  Sandals    adopted   the   Arian   faith,   and   perse- 

ct    Elizabeth    de    Russie>     (l88a);    'Ambassadc  cuted  the  orthodox  Christians.     Consult:     Gib- 

francaise  en  Orient  sous  Louis  XV.'    (18S7)  i  ^'  ■?'=*=' }"v',  "'**  ^^"  "A^^  ^i*™^^,^"?",'". ' 

(Napoleon  et  Alexandre  L>  (1801-3):  <UOdy-  Schmidt,    '^t"Ce   Gesdiichte   der   Vandalen>; 

s*e    d'un    Ambassadeur' ;    he    has    also    dealt  Procopius,  'History  of  his  own  Time.' 
with  the  interna!  history  of  France  in  his  <Le  Vandam',  Albert  Dresden,   English  jour- 

18.  Bnimaire'  and  'La  conqoete  de  Paris  par  nalist:  b.  London  March  1843.    He  was  edu- 

Bonaparte.'     In  1897  he  was  elected  a  member  cated  in   Paris  and  during  the  Franco- German 

of  the  French  Academy  to  succeed  Leon  Say.  war  was  correspondent   for  several   American 

VandaHa,  vSn-dS'Ii^a,  111.,  city,  county-seat  Joirrials.    After  living  in  London  (1871-82)  en- 

of  Fayette  County;  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  S^^d  m   literary  work,  he  became  Uie    Paris 

on  the  Illinois  Centra!  and  the  Terre  Haute  St  correspond ent_  of   the  London  Globe   in    iffia. 

I.  R.R.'s ;   about  65  miles   northeast  of  Saint  H^  ^*'"'?f'^ ""  J^?  to  London,  where  he  has 

Louis,    Mo,     It   was   seulcd   in    18.6.   atid   was  1^^  "?"*??■    ,"*„ll»^.'=  ^"1"%  "L^lTi""!^ 


'    fi87 
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city  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  fa"s'  (ifoa)  ;  'My  Pans  Note  Book'  f  1894) ; 
considerable  aUentk>n  is  given  to  stock-raising,  f,™*^*'  '^="  and  French  Manners'  fi^); 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  a  paper  Undercurrents  of  the  Second  Empire'  (1896); 
mill,  foundry,  tarring  plant,  wagon  factory,  'A  Court  Tragedy'  (1900)  ;  etc 
manufactory  of  butchers  blocks,  brick  works,  VandenboS,  vin'dSn-hof,  George,  Araeri- 
Stave  factory,  and  machine  shops.  The  princi-  can  actor :  b.  England  18  Feb.  1820.  He  made 
pal  buildings  are  the  old  capitol,  the  county  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  England  in 
court-house,  and  several  business  blocks.  The  1839,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  and 
educational  institutions  are  a  high  school,  pub-  continued  on  the  stage  with  great  success,  but 
lie  graded  schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  in  1856  he  retired,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
govemraent  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  common  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  afterward  en- 
council.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water-  gaged  in  giving  readings  and  as  a  teacher  of 
works.  Pop.  (1910)  2,1)74.  elocution.  He  published:  'The  Art  of  Elocu- 
Vandab,  vSn'dalz,  a  German  nation  or  ti""'  C'?4£>;  leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note- 
confederation,  probably  allied  to  the  Goths,  who  Bwk'  (i860};  'Rules  for  Reading  Aloud' 
occupied  at  an  early  period  the  country  of  North  ('8o2)  ;  etc 

East  Germany  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  be-  Vanderbilt,  vSn'der-bilt,  Cornelias,  Ameri- 
tween  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  At  a  later  can  capitalist:  b.  near  Stapleton,  Staten  Island, 
period  they  appear  to  have  descended  into  N.  Y„  27  May  1794;  d.  New  York  4  Jan.  1877. 
Silesia,  and  occupied  the  country  about  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  received  but  little 
Riesen  Mountains.  In  the  Marcomannian  war  school  education,  and  at  16  purcliased  a  ferry- 
they  attacked  Pannonia  in  conjunction  with  the  boat  with  which  he  carried  passengers  and  farm 
Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi.  In  the  reign  of  products  between  Staten  Island  and  New  York. 
Constantine  they  had  migrated  or  spread  them-  Two  years  later  he  had  control  of  three 
selves  into  Moravia,  whence  they  were  trans-  boats,  and  his  ferry  was  well  established.  It 
planted  to  Pannonia,  from  which  they  mi-  was  not  long  before  he  was  extensively  en- 
grated  again,  taking  an  eastward  direction,  into  gaged  in  transportation  enterprises,  and  he  came 
Dacia.  In  406  they  joined  a  confederate  German  to  be  popularly  called  "Commodore,"  Marry- 
host  which  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gaul,  and  from  ing  in  1813,  he  removed  his  residence  to  New 
thence,  after  Gaul  had  been  ravag;ed,  the  Van-  York.  In  addition  to  his  river  and  harbor  boats, 
dais  found  their  way  into  Spain,  in  which  they  in  1817  he  built  a  steamer  to  run  between  New 
established  themselves  under  their  chief  Godigi-  York  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J,,  himself  acting 
seJus.  In  Galicia  they  contended  with  success  aa  captain.  In  1827  he  leased  a  ferry  running 
with  another  barbaric  horde  of  invaders  belong-  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  held  interests 
mg  to  the  Suevi,  and  having  vanquished  a  con-  in  steamboat  lines  on  the  Hudson  and  on  Long 
federate  army  of  Goths  and  Romans,  they  ad-  Island  Sound.  In  1851  he  established  a  fast 
vanced  still  farther,  and  seized  and  ravaged  line  to  California,  passengers  being  transferred 
Seville  and  Carthagena.  Under  Gensenc,  who  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua.  This  enter- 
had  newly  assumed  the  leadership,  they  crossed  nrise  was  said  to  have  returned  him  $io,ooofloo. 
to  Africa.  In  429  fhw  vanquished  the  Raman  During  the  Crimean  war,  when  English  ship- 
Boveroor   and    established    a    kmgdom,    which  pin«  forsook  tiie  seao,  he  establish^  a  (team 
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^ip  line  between  New  York  and  Havre,  France  tion  should  be  niade  of  tiie  bequest  of  Mrs. 
A  little  later  he  began  to  transfer  his  capital  Mary  J.  Furman,  of  Nashville,  who  on  her 
{rom  water  traffic,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  death  in  1900  left  the  bulk  of  her  estate  to  die 
railroad  fina;i)cienng  and  management,  bnyinE  university.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  will  be  real- 
in  1863  a  great  part  of  the  New  York  and  ked  to  erect  a.laboraloiy  or  endow  a  chair.  At 
Harlem  Railroad,  afterward  obtaining  control  present  the  productive  funds  amount  to  $1,675.- 
of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  of  the  New  000;  scholarships,  $100,000;  value  of  grounds  and 
York  Central,  becoming  president  of  the  last-  buildings  used  for  university  purposes,  $700,000: 
named  in  1867.  All  these  lines  he  managed  value  of  library,  apparatus,  etc,  $220,000 ;  vol' 
with  great  ability,  securing  marked  improve-  umcs  in  library,  40,000;  annual  income,  $185,000; 
ntert  in  their  organization  and  service.  Having  number  of  students  (1910),  1,007, 
in  1869  consolidated  the  line  of  the  New  York  The  campus  of  the  university  oomprises  a 
Central  and  the  Hudson  River  roads,  he  ex-  tract  of  80  acres  situated  in  the  West  End  por- 
tended his  system  to  Chicago  by  obtaining  in-  tion  of  Nashville  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  <»ie 
terests  in  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Canada  Southern,  of  the  most  beautiful  college  sites  in  the  world, 
snd  the  Michigan  Central  lines.  During  the  It  is  sodded  with  blue  grass  and  thickly  planted 
Civil  War  he  presented  the  steamship  Vander-  with  about  150  varieties  of  shade  trees.  On  this 
bilt  to  the  United  States  government,  and  for  campus  the  work  of  four  departments  is  done, 
this  patriotic  act  received  a  gold  medal  from  The  departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry 
Congress.  Among  his  public  benefactions  the  have  buildings  in  the  city.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
most  noteworthy  was  his  contribution  of  sity  is  at  present  co- educational,  but  has  never 
$1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  Vanderbilt '  Uni-  been  attended  by  any  large  number  of  women. 
versity  (q.v.).  His  fortune  was  estimated  at  Only  women  of  exceptional  earnestness  and  un- 
about  $100,000,000  the  bulk  of  which  he  left  to  usual  attainments  have  completed  its  courses 
bis  son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  and  received  its  degrees.    The  literary  depart- 

VrnderMt  Georjc  WuhinpOT.  America  ™'  »i  „f  =  SSH'Jj  riS'™,?,™  Ar 

rapiulist:  b.  New  Dorp,  SBten  I.lini  N.  Y,  JM''"'!  f.".'"!?'-";?  "?^''  "JT'^yi!,  ° 

14N0V.  I86a.    He  i.  widely  known  fS  hii  t^  '''^'^    In  tlje  beginnme  il  wa.  fomd  tom- 

Qblishment  near  A.he.ill^   N.   C,   of  .  vast  ^2    »<>'«»"==  h'°"S^, 'h""''.™?™2 

private  park  of  loftooo  aie.  knoWn  ai  Bill-  '^'  "T',.^?!  ,^    T  i        "''."<'■'"'''»" 

Srore,  o^  which  he  ha.  erected  a  magnificent  T"  Si"?'^!;™ /rS^nSIIw  „^°SS 

mniion    desiBoed    by  Riehartl    MorriJ    Hunt  2""""t"";"l.  "|"  i"  "5  *  j  ^    .  .  "^  i^, 

(q.r.).    He  biilt  and  pre.ented  to  New  York  Ihjonghont  the  South,  and  mdependent  traming 

the  I3th  Street  branch  of  the  Free  Circulating  «•"»''  ''";  '!'"  "P,,""  ""7  '■"''"•,.'°  'T 

Uhrir,  and  gave  the  New  York  Teacher.'  Col-  ""■'  ""''i"  '"'  ■?f'^i-     \S  *?  1»J'?  ?! 

lege  if  site  on  Momingside  Height..  XSe5  tt'„Te"S' .IS  "dt'iratS 

VandeiUlt  University,  located  at  Nash-  To  promote  this  end,  the  university  was  the 
ville,  Tenn.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  the  leadmg  influence  in  organizing,  in  1895,  the  As- 
munifkence  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  of  New  sociation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
York,  who  in  1873  made  a  donation  of  $500,000,  in  the  Southern  States.  This  association  has 
afterward  increased  to  $1,000,000.  The  i^ar-  exercised  a  definite  and  powerful  influence  in 
ter  of  the  university  was  taken  out  in  1872  with  elevating  the  standard  of  ediKation  in  the  South, 
the  name  of  Central  University,  and  it  was  to  In  the  academic  department  two  undergraduate 
this  institution  that  the  donation  of  Cornelius  degrees,  B.A.  and  B.S.,  are  given.  Greek  is 
Vanderbilt  was  made.  In  1873  the  name  was  still  required  for  the  former.  The  university 
changed  to  Vanderbilt  University.  The  univer-  offers  a  considerable  number  of  graduate  courses 
sity  was  organized  and  began  work  in  1875  with  and  has  been  instrumental  in  preparing  a  large 
four  departments.  Law,  Medicine,  Theology  and  number  of  teachers  for  work  in  school  and  col- 
Arts,  la  1879  the  departments  of  Dentistry  and  lege.  Vanderbilt  University  has  a  prominent 
Pharmacy  were  added,  and  in  1886  the  depart-  record  in  athletics,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
ment  of  Engineering.  These  seven  departments  the  Southern  Intercollemate  Adiletic  Associa- 
indicate  the  present  organization  of  the  univer-  Hon,  organized  in  1894,  The  first  intercollegiate 
sity.  The  growth  of  the  university  has  been  track  meet  of  the  South  was  held  at  Vanderbilt 
made  possible  by   continued  gifts  of   various  In  1886. 

members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  Wm.  H.  The  alumni  of  the  university  number  more 
Vanderbilt,  son  of  the  founder,  gave  for  build-  than  4,000,  halt  of  whom  are  medical  graduates, 
ings  and  endowment  nearly  $500,000.  Cor-  The  alumni  are  recently  beginning  to  show  an 
nelius  Vanderbilt,  grandson  of  the  founder,  interest  in  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  uni- 
mads  similar  donations  amounting  to  $iao,OOa  versity  and  are  making  contributions  for  schol- 
Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt  lately  erected  a  mag-  arships,  endowment,  and  campus  improvement 
nificent  dormitory  accommodating  200  students,  The  professional  departments  of  vanderbilt 
and  named  Kissam  Hall,  in  honor  of  his  mother.  University  carry  on  their  work  under  the  closest 
Maria  Louisa  (Kissam)  Vanderbilt.  A  large  possible  association  with  the  academic  depar^- 
number  of  gifts  have  also  been  made  by  others,  ment.  The  courses  in  medicine  and  dentistry 
Some  of  these  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  cover  four  years;  in  law  and  pharmacy,  two 
Atkinson,  for  theological  scholarships,  $40,000;  years;  engineering,  four  to  six  years.  In  con- 
citizens  of  Nashville,  for  grounds,  $28,000;  Col.  nection  with  the  theological  department  there 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Colt  for  lectureship  and  has  been  recently  organized  a  correspondence 
tciiolarship  ,  $12,500;  Samuel  Cupples,  for  school  for  young  preachers,  which  has  in  its 
theological  department.  $21,000;  alumni,  for  the-  second  year  enrolled  nearly  500  students.  There 
ological  department,  $20,000;  alumni,  for  aea-  are  maintained  at  the  university  the  usual  num- 
dcmic  department,  $6,000;  J.  G.  Cartmell,  ber  of  literary  societies,  dubs,  fraternities,  etc, 
fv  academic  scholarship,  $11,000.    Special  men-  that  belong  to  college  life.    A  chapter  of  the  PM 
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Bet»  Kappa  Society  was  established  in   1901.  Wes^halia    (1648).     The  work  is  r«niarlatlil« 

The  Graduate  Club,  Southern  History  Society,  for  life-like  expression,  masterly  drawing,  and 

and  En^neering  Society  have  been  active  in  in-  clear  harmonious  coloring,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 

vestigations  ana  scholarly  work.     Bishop  H.  N.  nolds  said  of  it  that  it  was  ''the  £ist  picture  of 

McTyeire  was  the  first  president  of  the  Board  portraits  in  the  world."    Numerous  portraits  by 

of  Trust,  and  in  that  capacity  the  chief  executive  him  are  met  with  in  the  European  galleries; 

ofiicer  of  the  university  until  his  death  in  i88g.  among  them  are  that  of  'Paul  Potter'    (at  The 

After  his  death  the  chancellor  succeeded  to  most  Hague);  'The  Lady  in  Blue'    (in  the  London 

of    his    duties    and    responsibilities.      The    first  National  Gallery)  ;  and  the  'Dutch  Burgomaster' 

chancellor  was  Dr.  Landoh  C.  Garland,  who  was  (in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York). 

succeeded  in    1893  bj;  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.D.,  v«n  der  Heyden  (or  Heyde),  Jan.  yan  vai- 

LL.D..  who  had  previously  held  the  professor-  jj,  hi'den,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Gorcum   1637;  d. 

shipofLatm.                J.  H.  Kibkland,  LL.D..  Amsterdam  28  Sept  i?i2.    After  studying  undei 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  a  glass  painter  he  turned  his  attention  to  archi- 

Van  der  Goea,  van  der  goos.  Hugo,  Dutch  tectura!  landscape  on  canvas,  and  taking  up  his 

painter:   b.   Ghent;    d.   Soignies,  near   Brussels,  residence  m  Amsterdam  he  executed  many  views 

1482,     He  was  in  1465  a  member  of  the  Guild  "f    churches,     castles,    palaces,     open    squares. 

oFPainters  of  his  native  place,  serving  as  dean  sf"",  canals,  etc.    These  were  enriched,  with 

of  the  association  from  1473  to  1475-     He  was  elaborate   figgi re   groups    mostb'   painted   m   by 

Evck.  but  most  of  the  inci-  Lingelbach.  Van  de  Velde,  and  Eglon  Van  der 


i  follower  of  Van  Evck,  but  most  of  the 
dents  related  of  his   life  have  been  rejected 


Neer.     His  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 


fabulous.     It  is  only  known  that  he  retired  to  European  public   ^"eries      His   chief  pictures 

a  monastery,  Rooden  Klooster,  in  Belgium,  and  ^^^,  ,y,i<;w  of  the   Town  Hall  in  Amsterdam' ; 

died  insane  there.    The  Florwce  triptych  now  and  'View  of  the  Dam  Square.* 
in  the  hospital  Santa  Maria,  a  'Madonna  and  Van  der  Hoeven,  Jan,  yan  van  d£r  hoo'ven, 

Child  with  Angels,'  is  undoubtedly  his  produc-  Dutch  scientist:  b.   Rotterdam  9  Feb.   1801;   d. 

tion.  10  March  1868.     He  studied  natural  history  and 

Vandcrgrift,  van-der'grKt,  Pa.,  borough  in  medicine  at  Leyden  and  continued  his  studies 

Westmoreland    County;    on    the    Kiskiminetas  in  zoology  at  Pans  and  returned  to  His  native 

River,  and  on  the  western  Pennsylvania  division  "wn  as  a  practising  physician,  but  in  183S  was 

of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.     It  is  situated  in  appointed  professor  of  looiogy  at  Leyden  Uni- 

3  beautiful  valley  and  is  noted  for  its  manufac-  versity,  a  position   he  held  till  his   death.     He 

tore  of  sheet  steel,   the  Apollo  Iron  and   Steel  published  many  works  on  his  special  subject,  the 

Company,  now   absorbed  by  the  United   States  chief  of  which  was  'Handboek  der  Dierkunde' 

Steel   Corporation,  being  situated   here,  and   is  (Handbook    of    Zoology,    translated    by    Prof. 

one  of  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the  world,  hav-  Clark  of  Cambridge). 

ing  8  open  hearth  furnaces,  a  gigantic  con-  Van'derlip,  Frank  Arthur,  American 
tinnoiis  bar  mill,  29  complete  sheet  mills  and  a  banker :  b.  Aurora,  111.,  17  Nov.  1864.  In  his 
large  plant  for  galvanizing  the  sheets.  These  boyhood  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  machine 
mills  employ  over  3,000  men  and  have  an  out'  sh<M>  and  was  subsequently  graduated  from  the 
put  of  45  carloads  of  finished  steel  a  day.  The  University  of  Chicago.  He  was  successively 
town  has  free  mail  delivery,  good  graded  schools  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  finan- 
and  a  high  school  established  in  1900;  a  public  cial  editor;  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
library  and  8  churches.  It  has  a  savings  bank  'Economist'  (iS^^'-?),  and  became  private  sec- 
with  a  capital  of  $130,000.  and  deposits  amount-  retary  to  Lyman  Gage,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
ing  to  $450,000.  Vandergrift  was  founded  by  4  March  1697.  His  knowledge  of  finance  and 
the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company  on  650  his  executive  ability  quickly  ad»anced  him  from 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  they  erected  their  the  place  of  private  secretary  to  assistant  secre- 
works  in  1896  and  1897.  The  value  of  the  works  tary  of  the  treasury,  which  place  he  filled  dur- 
is  estimated  at  $5,500,006.  The  town  is  very  ing  the  first  administration  of  President  McKin- 
remarkable  as  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  ley,  when  he  resigned  to  become  vice-ores ideni, 
economic  principles  and  is  known  in  the  iron  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
world  as  the  *workingman's  paradise.'  The  Vaa'derlyn,  John,  American  artist:  b. 
town  was  laid  out  and  sewered,  and  water,  elec-  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  1776;  d. 
tnc  light  and  gas  plants  built,  streets  paved,  there  23  Sept  1852.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gilbert 
trees  planted,  etc.,  before  a  single  lot  was  sold  stuart,  and  patroniied  and  helped  by  Aaron 
to  the  employees.  Nearly  all  the  homes  m  the  Burr,  was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  in  his  20th. 
town  are  owned  by  those  who  live  in  them,  and  y^ar,  where  he  studied  lor  five  years,  and  therci 
every  lot  of  land  was  sold  with  a  stipulation  m  practised  his  profession  for  12  more.  His 
the  deed  that  no  liquors  should  be  sold  on  any  iMarius  Among  the  Ruins  ai  Carthage'  was 
of  them  for  99  years.  The  mills  have  never  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Nwpolcon  I.  Another 
dosed  down  since  they  were  started,  except  at  famous  picture  of  his  is  the  'Ariadne  in  Naxos,' 
intervals  for  repairs.  The  workmen  are  well  n^^  ;„  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
paid  and  of  unusual  mtelhgence,  and  belong  to  jhis  is  one  of  the  finest  nudes  which  have  ap- 
no  labor  union,  and  the  town  has  never  had  any  p^ared  in  the  history  of  American  art.  being 
labor  disturbances.  Pop.  4,70a  simple  and  natural  in  treatment,  pure  and  deli- 
Van  der  Heist,  vin  der  h£lst.  Bartholo-  cate  in  tone  and  line  and  tenderly  pathetic. 
tiueni^  Dutch  painter:  b.  Harlem  161 1  or  1612;  As  a  portrait  painter  he  achieved  successes  not 
d.  Amsterdam  16  Dec  1670.  In  Amsterdam  he  unworthy  of  his  master  Stuart  Among  his 
was  the  pupil  of  Nicolas  Elias.  His  most  fa-  sitters  were  Washington,  Monroe,  Madison, 
QKHU  picture  is  'The  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Calhoun,  Clinten,  Zachary  Taylon  and  Aaron 
Guard,'  which  contains  24  powerful  portraits,  Burr.  He  also  painted  for  the  last  mentioned 
and    was   painted    to    celebrate   the    Peace   of  friend    a    portrait    ot    himSelf    now-  -in    the 
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New    York    Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art,  ing  and  had  numerons  pupils  and   followe^s^ 

Neverthelesa  he  failed  in  meeting  with  the  sue-  among  them  Memling,  BS  well  as  foreigners  who 

cess  and  appreciation  he  desired,  and  expressed  learned  from  him  the  use  of  oils  in  painting  and 

his  bitter  disappointment  by  declaring  "No  one  helped  to  spread  the   new  method,  and  other 

hut  a  professional  quack  can  live  in  America."  characteristics     of    the     Flemish     studios.    His 

Poverty    and    discouragement    appear    to    have  chief    paintings    are    'The    Descent    from    the 

crushed  and  paralyred  his  energies,  and  in  the  Cross,*    originally  frainted   for   the   Cliurch  of 

autumn  of  1852  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  so  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  at  Louvain,  now  in  ^e 


poor  that  he  was  forced  to  borrow  a  shilling  to  Escorial,  a  copy  being  also  in  the  Prado  gal- 
pay  for  the  cxpressage  of  his  trunk  to  the  town,  lery;  a  triptych  with  the  figure  of  the  'Dead 
He  asked  for  a  bed  at  the  hotel,  and  next  mom-  Christ'  in  the  central  panel ;  and  altar-piece 
iug  was  found  dead.  for  Saint  John's  chapel  in  the  church  at  Mid- 

Var  der  Meer,  van  der  mar,  Jan,  of  Delft,  f"^^^^-  •'^^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds' 

See  Verueer,  Johannes.  *'^"A^*'  -.u  *''«,^"'^P?  "*,  ^"^''"^  =  ^"^  "?* 

-T       ,      ,.     ,  -       ,.         .n-       .i  tnptych  with  a  'Crucifixion'  m  the  centre  m 

Van  der  Heulen,  van  d£r  mclcn,  Adam  imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna;  the   'Last  Judg- 

Fransois,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Brussels  1632;  d.  ment'    in   the    hospital    at  -Beaune;    and    the 

Paris   15  Oct.  1690.    After  learning  the  princi-  <Seven  Sacraments'  at  Madrid.     In  the  Pinako- 

ples    of   his   art   in   the   studio   of    P.    Snaycrs  thek  at  Munich  are  to  be  seen  his   'Adoration 

(q.v.)  he  was  introduced  by  Lebrun  to  Minister  ^f  the  Three  Magi';  and  'Saint  Luke  Painting 

Colbert,  who  commissioned  him  to  pauit  several  (^g  Portrait  of  the  Madonna.'     Consult:   Wau- 

pictures  for  his  private  gallery  and  made  him  ters,    'Roger   Van    der    Weyden,    ses    oeuvres. 

superintendent  pi  the  Gobelin  tapestry  manu-  ^^  ^eves  et  ses  descendants'   (1856). 
factory.     He  subseauently  as  court  painter  ac-  **  ^    j      „  i,         -        ,-       .,,,.      a  ^  ■     ^ 

companied   Louis  IciV.    on  his  ca^igns   in         Vm  de   Velde    van    da   vel'd*.   Adrian. 

Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  most  ^'^^  pamter:  b.  Amsterdam  1635  '^.^^.\± 

important  scenes  of  the  war.    A  gr?at  number  '^"«/^J=P:  ^^''J}'  'T.  **  f°"  ?*  ^'i'^ 

of  Vattle  pieces,  which  are  crowdefwith  figures,  Va"  de  Velde  the  Elder,  under  whom  he  studied. 

are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  gallery  at  and   conseauently   brother   of   Willem   Van   de 

Versailles,  others  are  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and  ™de  the  Younger  the  famous  marine  painter. 

Saint  Petersburg.    A  good  example  of  his  skill  While  he  onlinued  his  training  as  a  Undwape 

as  a  battle  painter  is  his  'Rencounter  of  Cav-  I^""r  under  Wynants  ai  Haarlem,  P    Wou- 

alry.>  a  small  but  exquisite  canvas  in  the  New  ^"P?"  »»u8ht  him  to  draw  and  paint  figures, 

York   MetronoHtan  Museum  ^°  "^  eventually  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 

YorK  Metro^utanMuscum.        _  _  eminent  of  the  Dutch  masters.    He  was  equally 

Van  der  Powtwj-SchwarB,  van  der  por  ten  successful    in    history,    animals,    battle-pieces, 

shvarts,    J.    M.    H.,    Dutch    novelist     See  genre,  and  portraits,  but  his  masterpiece,  now 

MaaeteK  Maamkns.  fn  the  Museum  of  The  Hague,  U  a  landscape 

Van  der  Stucken,  v5n  der  stoo'ken,  Frank,  in  which  the  figures  in  Uie  foreground  arc  por- 

American  musical  director;  b.  Fredericksburg,  traits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children.     His 

Texas,   15  Oct   1858.    He  studied  at  the  Con-  pictures  are  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  and 

servatory  of   Music,  Antwerp,   1881-2,   and  be-  'A  Pastoral  Scene*    (containinft  cows,  a  horse, 

came  Kapellmeister  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  Brea-  sheep,  and  figures,  13K  x  la^  inches)  was  sold 

lau,  Germany.     In  1884  he  became  leader  of  the  in   1842   for  $22,575.     Other   important  pictures 

Arion  Singing  Society  of  New  York  and  in  1891  of  his  are   'Startiiw  for  the  Hunt*;   'Winter 

accompanied  it  on  a  concert  tour  through  Eu-  I-andscape*;  'The  Siesta';  etc 
rope.    He    has   been   dean   of  the    College   of  Van  de  Velde,  WiUem  (The  Eldeb),  Dutch 

Music  of  Oncinnaii  since  1697-  painter:   b.    Leyden   i6n  or   i6ia;  d.  London 

Van  der  Werden,  van  dEr  wrden,  Roglet  1693.    He  was  in  early  life  a  seafaring  man. 

(also  known  as   Roger  be  Bbuges,  Roger  de  and  settling  at  Amsterdam  became  famous  for 

BmjXELLES,     RuCGiERO     DA     Beuoia,     Maestso  his  marines  m  black  and  white,   and  in   order 

RoGEL.   and   RocEH   de  la   Pasture),   Flemish  that  he  might  witness  any  sea-fight  that  should 

giinter;  h.  Toumay,  Belgium,  about  1400;  d.  take  place  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  navy 
russels  16  June  1464.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  swept  the  seas,  the  states  of  Holland  placed  at 
painter  Robert  Camp  in  in  Toumay  (1427),  and  his  disposal  a  smalt  vessel  from  which  he 
five  years  later  was  made  master  of  the  Guild  of  sketched  and  painted  3  p-eat  many  pictures.  He 
Saint  Luke  in  his  native  city.  In  1^36  he  went  was  appointed  court  pamter  by  Charles  11.  of 
to  Brussels  and  was  appointed  municipal  painter.  England  and  his  successor,  James  IL,  and  en- 
He  attended  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  in  1450,  and  joyed  a  royal  pension  until  his  death.  His 
after  studying  the  Italian  masters  and  antiques  pictwres  are  almost  all  in  black  and  white  and 
of  Italy  and  painting  several  pictures  for  Italian  were  excelled  by  those  of  his  son  Willem  Van 
patrons,  one  of  whom  was  Cosmo  de  Medici,  de  Velde  the  Younger,  who.  however,  doubtless 
returned  to  Belgium  and  settled  at  Brussels,  used  the  sketches,  studies,  and  drawing  left  by 
All  of  his  pKtures  are  distinguished  by  a  pro-  his  father. 

fonndiy  religious  spirit.  They  are  designed  Van  de  Velde,  Willem  (The  Youkger), 
and  drawn  with  great  care  and  power;  the  Dutch  painter:  b.  Amsterdam  1633;  d.  Green- 
modeling  is  firm  and  smooth,  the  technique  wich  6  April  1707.  He  gained  tiie  delicate 
brilliant  hut  there  is  a  certain  dryness  and  lean-  sense  of  color  and  marvelous  power  of  at- 
ness  in  the  limbs,  hands,  and  feet  of  his  figures,  mospheric  effect  from  De  Vlieger;  but  his 
which  sometimes  almost  amounts  to  distortion  strong  drawing  and  knowledge  of  marine  de- 
and  deformity,  and  is  only  half  redeemed  by  tail,  his  faculty  of  ^ving  motion  to  waves  and 
the  beauty  of  his  faces  whose  expression  is  ra-  ships  he  derived  from  his  father,  wlw  was  how- 
diant  wini  faith  and  celestial  inspiration.  He  ever  no  colorist.  Bat  while  he  could  paint  the 
was  the  founder  of  tba  Brabant  school  of  paint*  storm,  foaming  waves,  angry  cloods,  and  scud- 
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dins  vessels  he  was  equallj;  successful  in  por-  and  Turin,  improving  his  knowledge  of  the 
trayJHK  a  calm ;  oik  such  picture  catalogued  as  Italian  masters,  especially  of  Titian  and  Paolo 
'\  Calm,  Men-of'war  at  Anchor,'  was  sold  in  Veronese.  He  returned  to  Brabant  in  1626. 
1846  for  $8,830,  and  his  canvases  have  always  His  fame  was  now  at  its  highest,  and  efforts 
been  prized  by  English  critics  and  connoisseurs,  were  made  to  induce  him  to  settle  in  England, 
by  one  of  whom  he  has  been  styled  the  "Raftael  These  succeeded,  and  in  1633  Vandyck  came  to 
of  Marine  Painting."  There  are  some  330  of  his  London.  Charles  received  the  painter  with 
works  extant,  some  of  which  when  last  they  great  distinction,  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor 
changed  hands  fetched  between  $10,000  and  of  knighthood,  a  considerable  annuity,  and  a 
$14,000.  Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  summer  and  winter  residence.  Vandyck  re- 
painter  excepting  that  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  warded  this  generosity  by  unceasing  diligence: 
f  100  a  year  from  Charles  H.,  who  was  in  every  he  enriched  England  with  his  masterpieces,  and 
way  his  liberal  patron.  His  portrait,  by  Sir  executed,  besides  a  multitude  6i  portraits,  sev- 
Godfrey  Kneller,  is  still  in  existence.  Consult  eral  mythological  and  historical  paintings.  He 
Michel,  'Les  Van  de  Velde'  (1892).  was  a  man  of  handsome  person,  elegant  man- 
Van  Dicmen,  van  de'mJn,  Anthony,  Dutch  V^^^-  ^"^  ^'^^^^  accomplishments,  and  he  lived 
colonial  administrator:  b.  1503;  d.  1645.  Hav-  ^^  ^«'^"  ^  expensive  style  as  to  squander  the 
ing  gone  to  India,  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  greater  part  of  the  large  sums  he  received  for 
dignities,  and  in  1636  was  made  governor-gen-  '^}^  portraits.  _  It  was  his  custom  to  invite  his 
eral.  He  administered  the  government  with  sitters,  the  highest  in  the  land,  _  to  his  house. 
ability,  and  contributed  much  to  the  establish-  J""^  "«  *P"[<!  sketch  the  portrait  m  the  mom- 
ment  of  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  The  navi-  "«'  entertain  his  subject  at  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
gator,  Abel  Tasman,  whom  he  sent  with  a  ves-  ??,?  complete  the  picture  in  the  afternoon, 
sel  to  the  South  Seas  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of  When  he  found  that  the  gams  of  his  art  did  not 
Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  island  now  called  ^^^'^e  to  meet  his  expenditure,  he  sought  to 
Tasmania,  but  in  1853  it  was  renamed  for  its  increase  his  means  by  the  pursuit  of  the  phi- 
discoverer  losophers  stone,  but  this  served  to  impair  his 
v=-  Tii««.«>.  i-^s^  «,  ^x^  js'™s^,-s  T  -n^  resources  still  more,  and  gradually  degraded  his 
Van  Diemen  s  (van  or  vSn  de  mSnz)  Land,  character  by  developing  in  him  a  thirst  for  gold. 
See  Tasmania.  At  the  same  time  he  ruined  his  health,  and 
Van  Dom,  Earl,  American  soldier:  b.  near  even  weakened  his  intellect,  by  licentiousness. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  17  Sept.  1820;  d.  Spring  To  save  him  from  the  complete  degradation 
Hill,  Tenn.,  8  May  1863.  He  was  graduated  into  which  he  seemed  Jikely  to  fall,  some  of  his 
from  West  Point  in  1840  and  served  in  the  well-wishers,  the  king  among  the  number,  con- 
American  army  with  diatinction  dunng  the  trived  to  have  him  united  m  marriage  to  the 
Mexican  War.  Early  in  i86i  he  joined  the  beautiful  Mary  Ruthven,  a  granddaughter  of 
Confederate  army,  captured  the  steamer  Star  the  Earl  of  Cowrie.  Vandyck  visited  his  native 
of  the  West  at  Indianola,  and  becoming  major-  city  with  her,  and  went  thence  to  Paris,  where 

Sneral  in  January  1862  commanded  the  Trans-  be  hoped  to  be  employed  to  paint  the  gallery  of 
ississippt  district  He  suffered  defeat  at  Pea  the  Louvre;  but  as  the  work  had  been  already 
Ridge  and  being  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  committed  to  Poussin,  he  returned  to  England 
Mississippi  was  again  defeated  at  Corinth.  Though  infirm  and  exhausted,  he  proposed  to 
VandjFck,  vfin-dik',  Antonia  (in  England,  the  king  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  banqueting 
Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Ant-  house  with  the  history  and  procession  of  the 
werp  32  March  1599;  d.  London  1  Dec.  1641.  order  of  the  Garter,  promising  to  make  the  car- 
His  father  was  a  silk  mercer,  and  his  mother  toons.  But  he  died  soon  after  at  43,  in  the  year 
was  skilled  in  embroidering  landscapes  and  following  the  death  of  his  master  Rubens.  In 
figures.  At  the  age  of  10  he  became  a  pupil  spite  of  his  extravagant  habits  he  left  about 
of  Hendrik  Van  Balen,  a  friend  of  the  great  *30,ooo.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Tho 
Rubens,  and  later  was  admitted  into  the  studio  principal  galleries  contain  some  of  his  pictures, 
of  Rubens,  and  his  style  was  formed  under  tbe  which  it  is  impossible  to  cnumeral*  here, 
influence  of  that  master.  At  19  he  obtained  Thonrfi  Vandyck  shone  in  historical  composi- 
the  freedom  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  his  tion,  his  strength  lay  in  portrait,  in  which  de- 
native  city,  and  from  an  extant  document  dated  partment  he  was  second  only  to  Titian;  and  no 
29  March  i6ao  it  appears  that  he  was  nominated  painter  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
as  assistant  to  Rubens  in  the  decoration  of  the  chiaroscuro.     In  his  portraits  he  gave  a  peculiar 


Jesuit  church  in  Antwerp.  How  closely  he  fol-  frace  to  his  heads,  and  his  expression  was 
lowed  the  lead  of  Peter  Paul  may  be  seen  from  inimitable.  His  draperies  arc  in  a.  grand  style, 
his  'Jerome*  (Dresden  Gallery);  his  'Christ  broad  and  simple  in  the  folds,  easy  in  the  dis- 
in  the  Pnetoriinn';  'The  Descent  of  the  Holy  position,  and  the  coloring  lovely.  In  some  par- 
Ghost.'  and  other  early  picture*.  In  1620  he  ticulars  Vandyck  has  been  acknowledged  to  be 
was  induced  to  visit  England,  where  he  was  superior  to  Rubens ;  his  touch  is  more  delicate, 
warmly  welcomed.  James  I.  granted  him  a  pea-  1"»  ideas  are  more  graceful,  and  his  expression 
sion,  and  the  painter  executed,  though  probably  >s.  more  true.  He  sometimes  amused  himself 
not  from  life,  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  with  engraving,  and  etched  several  plates,  con- 
king now  in  Windsor  Castle.  Returning  to  Msting  mostly  of  portraits,  in  a  spirited  sh-le. 
Antwerp,  he  made,  by  the  advice  of  Rubens,  a  Consult:  Guiffrey,  'Antoine  Van  Dyck,  sa  Vie 
journey  to  Italy.  He  set  out  in  1621  and  wort  *'  ^^^  CEuvre'  (1877) ;  and  the  monographs  of 
by  way  of  Brussels  to  Genoa,  where  he  made  a  Carpenter  (1844)  ;  Head  C1877)  ;  Michiels 
prolonged  stay  with  a  group  of  Flemish  artiMs.  (1881)  ;  Knackfuss  (1896)  ;  Cust  (iQOo) ;  and 
A  romantic  story  of  his  lore  for  a  peasant  girl  Hurll    (1902). 

whom  he  met  at  Saventhem,  near  Brussels,  is  Van  Dyke,  Henry  (Jacksmi),  American 
a  myth.  On  leaving  Genoa  he  visited  Rome,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author:  b.  German- 
Florence,   Bologna.  Venice,   Mantua.    Pdenno,  town,  Pa.,  10  Nov.  iSsa.    He  was  graduated  af 
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f  ConnecticuL 

.        s  admitted  a  member  ol 

(1878) ;  was  pastor  of  the  United  Cofigr«a-  the  church  of  Boston,  on  3  March  1636  rf- 
tional  Church  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  l87&«3;  ceivcd  the  freedom  of  the  colony  (that  is,  was 
and  of  the  Brick  Presb^erian  Church,  New  made  citizen).  He  had  already  taken  some  part 
York,  from  1883  until  his  resignation  in  1990  in  its  political  aSaiTS,  haTiog  effected  a  con- 
to  become  professor  of  English  literature  in  fcrence  for  the  adjusbnent  of  differences  at 
Princeton  University.  He  was  moderator  of  which  articles  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  magistrates.  He  was  elected  governor  35 
In  the  United  Slates  in  1902-3.  He  became  March  1636.  The  'fifteen  great  ships'  then  in 
favorably  known  as  both  preacher  and  popular  harbor,  according  to  Winthrtn .  <  'History  of 
lecturer,  and  in,  addition  to  publishing  several  New  England,'  ed.  Savage,  1&25).  "congratu- 
works  of  religious  character,  contributed  much  lated  his  election  with  a  volley  of  great  shot," 
also  to  general  literature.  The  titles  of  his  One  of  his  first  acls  after  induction  into  office 
volumes  include:  'The  Reality  of  Religion*  was  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  captains  of 
(1883};  'The  Story  of  the  Psalms'  (1887);  these  vessels  as  to  the  government  of  shipping. 
•The  Poetry  of  Tennyson*  {1880;  Sth  revised  A  difficulty  arose  through  the  request  of  the 
ed.  1894)  ;  'Little  Rivers'  (1895),  a  collection  officers  of  British  vessels  that  the  king's  colors 
of  essays;  'The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt'  might  be  flown  from  the  fort.  All  the  magis- 
(1896)  ;  'The  Builders  and  Other  Poems'  trates,  with  one  exception,  were  opposed,  since 
(1897);  'Ships  and  Havens'  {1897)!  'The  the  tJag  contained  the  cross  which  Endicott  had 
Lost  Word'  (1898);  'Fisherman's  Luck'  but  recently  cut  awav.  Reply  was  made  that 
(1899)  ;  'The  Toiling  of  Felix,  and  Other  there  was  no  king's  flag  in  the  colony,  but  the 
Poems'  C1900);  'The  Poetry  of  the  Psalms'  captains  supplied  one,  and  it  was  hoisted  on 
figoo);  'The  Blue  Flower,'  short  stories  the  authority  of  the  governor  and  his  supporter 
(1902J  ;   and   'The   School  of  Life'    (1905).  in  the  council.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pequot 

Van   DTfce,  John   Chwlea,   American  art  *"  Vane  joined  Roger  Williams  in  influencing 

critic  and  librarian:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  J!?^°''  Vi^!*^  'u*^  ",  'J''5"°  ^^T  hostihUes. 

21  April  1856.    He  was  privately  educated  ani  On  21  October  be  concluded  a  satisfactory  treaty 

in  1877  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  «^    Miantpnomo,_  sachem   of   the    Narragan- 

but  soon  gave  his  attention  to  literature,  and  *«^    But  m  his  in  erposit.on  in  «cd«ia«ical 

since  1878  has  been  librarian  of  the  Sage  Li-  """".era  he  was  far  lese  successful.    The  Anb- 

brary,    New    Brunswick.    For  many   years   he  nomw"    wmtroversy    was    rewhrng    a    critical 

studied  art  in  Europe,  has  lectured  at  various  ^S%   and  the  oolony  was  dmded  into  two 

universities  00  art  topics,  and  is  professor  of  ''°?V'*  f^o^s-  pnenoWmg.W  «MnetifiatK>n»  as 

art    at    Rutgers    College.    He    has    published:  eyidence  of  'justification,*  and  the  «<»venant 

'Books  and  How  to  Use  Them'  (1883);  'Prin-  otwoflts' ;  *e  other  to  the  fcovenairt  of  grace.* 

ciples  of  Art'    (1887)  ;    'How  to  Judge  of  a  Th«  '?""  "•=«  ^  »  nwnonty  and  far  less  10- 

Picture*     (1888);    'Serious    Art    in    America'  ffu™t>al,  and  Vane,  as  ■  champion  of  free  in- 

(1890) ;  'Art  for  Art's  Sake'  (1893)  ;  'History  qwiry.   took  their  side.    The  colonists,   inifor- 

o£  Minting'    (1894);  *OJd  Dutch  and  Flemish  t«n?teir  did  no^  as  Upham  points  out  favor 

Masters'    TiSgS)  !    'Modern    Flemish   Masters'  =«ch  'nquiry  "whenever  :t  threatCTcd  to  lead  to 

(1896);    'Nature  for  its  Own  Sake'    C1898) ;  results  different  from  their  own."    As  a  conse- 

qtalian  Painting'    (1902)  ;   'Old  English  Mas-  ^.f*"?*-  =«  f"*  election  m  March  1637,  Vane  and 

tcrs>     (1902);     'The    Meaning    of    Pictures'  all  h's  anpporters  were  left  out  of  oflSce.    Bos- 

(1001)  ■  etc.  **'"'  ""i*™'  chose  hun  to  the  General  Court, 

IT    '  n  I.      n    1     .        •         n.    L  ^    ■  ^(1  *!>«>  the  election  had  been  declared  void 

Van  Dyke    Paul,  American   Presbyterian  by  the  majority  of  the  house,  returned  him  the 

clergyman   and   educator,   brother  of  H.   Vm  very    next    day.    Winthrop    was    elected    gov- 

Ihrke    (q.v.) ;  b.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y^  .35  March  cmor.  and  at  once,  as  a  means  toward  defeat- 

1^    He   was    graduated    from    Princeton  ,  m  i^  benay,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  General 

1881,   was   pastor   of  the    North    Presbytcnan  Court  that  no  strangers  were  to  be  received 

Church,   Geneva,   N.   Y.,    1886-9,  professor  of  ^i,iun  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  save  those 

ecclesiastical  history  at  PrinceKra   Theological  pennitted  by  one  of  the  council  or  two  of  die 

Seminary,  1889-^,  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Con-  assistant  magistrates.    Discontent  with  this  law 

gregattonal      Church,      Northampton.      Mass.,  go  increased  that  Winthrop  published  a  <De- 

1893-8,  and  since  the  date  last  named  has  been  i^,^^>    ^o  this  Vane  replied  in  'A  Brief  Aa- 

professor  of  modern  Europeaji  hi^JT  "t  Prince-  g^„  ^  a  Certain  Declaration,'  a  plea  ior  tol- 

ton  University.    He  has  pubbshed  'The  Asc  of  eration.    On  3  Aug.  1637  he  wiled  for  England, 

the  Renascence' ;  'Renascence  Portraits.'  Qn  his  return,  he  labored  to  secure  a  charter 

Vane,  Sm  Hcmr,  English  statesman,  for  Rhode  Island,  and  this  was  obtained  chiefly 
fourth  governor  of  Massachusetts :  b.  Hadlow,  by  his  isauencc.  Hia  servtees  in  this  behalf 
Kent,  1612;  d.  Tower  Hill,  London  26  May  were  duly  recDgnizcd  by  Williams.  From  1639 
1662.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  1641  he  was  treasurer  of  the  British  navy, 
and  also  for  a  time  at  Geneva  or  Leyden ;  was  in  1640  entered  Parliament  for  Hull,  in  the 
a  member  of  the  retinue  of  the  English  ambas-  same  year  was  knighted,  and  in  1641  advocated 
sador  to  Vienna  in  1631 ;  and  after  his  return  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  was  dismissed 
was  so  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  by  Charles  1.  from  the  treasurership.  He  was 
and  ceremony  of  the  Established  Church  that  head  of  the  Parliamentary  war-party,  was  prac- 
he  sailed  for  New  England  to  obtain  freedom  tkally  leader  of  the  Commons  in  1643-6,  was 
of  conscience.  With  royal  license  permitting  a  a  conunissioiter  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  at  New- 
three-years'  residence,  he  arrived  at  Boston  6  port  in  1648,  but  took  no  part  in  the  king's  triaL 
Oct.  1635.  He  was  at  the  time  a  joint-commis-  Under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  a  leader  'a> 
sioner  representing  Lord  Sa^  and  Sele,  Lord  all  affairs  of  state.    In  1651  he  was  sent  ts 
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adjust  Scottish   affairs.    When  Cromwdl  for-  <The  Marquette  Iron-Bearing  District  of  Mich- 

cibly  dissolved  the  I-ong   Parliament  in   1653.  igan,*  with  Bayly  and  Smith  (1897). 
Vane,  who  desind  to  continue  it,  was  broa^t         Van  Home,  vSn  horn.  Six  William  Come- 

into  open  collision  with  him.    Vane  therefore  Una^  Canadian  railway  official:  b.  near  Joliet, 

withdrew  to  Belleau  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  m,,  3  Feb.  1843.    He  was  employed  in  various 

busied  himself  with  literary  compositbn.    One  capacities  on  several  lines  until  1880,  when  he 

of  Milton's  sonnets  (XVII.)  recognizes  his  k-  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 

tiTity  in  the  Commonwealth  cause.    In  1656  he  Milwaukee  and  Samt  Paul  system.    In  1882  he 

was  imprisoned  for  a  pamphlet  against  Crom-  accepted  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the 

well's  arbitrary  procedure,  in   1659  re-entered  Canadian   Pacific   Railway,   and    from   1888  to 

Parliament,  and  having  secured  the  abolition  01  iSgg  served  as  its  president    Since  1899  he  has 

the  protectorate,  was  commissioner  of  the  navy  been  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  company. 

in  the  restored  Long  Parliament,  from  which  The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company  was 

he  was  finally  expelled  January  j66o,  generally  largely  developed  by  him,  and  in  the  promotion 

distrusted  by  all  parties.    He  was  excluded  from  of  steamship  traffic  with  Australia,  as  well  as 

indemnity  on  the  Restoration,  held  prisoner  ia  in  other  enterprises,  he  has  rendered  efficient 

the  Tower  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  finally,  services. 

after  an  able  defense,  sentenced  to  d"th  for  VanDTa,  a  genus  of  orchids,  of  great  ec»- 
treason,  His  mystical  religious  views  made  him  jjomic  value,  on  account  of  its  fruits,  which  fur- 
B.  puzzling  character  to  his  English  contempora-  ^j^jj  ^^  commercial  flavoring- extract  known 
nes,  most  of  whom  apparently  came  to  think  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^ame.  Several  species  furnish 
him  a  fanatic  He  was  -jeported  at  one  time  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  important  being  V.  planifoUa. 
to  be  the  head  of  m  Anabaptist  revolt;  at  ati-  j^dig^ous  to  MexitS,  and  adjacent  territories, 
other,  king  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  His  abili-  „  i|  ^  ^^^j^  high-climbing  plant,  living  for 
ties  were  never  questioned,  but  his  high  pnnci-  i,^f  ^  century;  and  while  not  in  the  least  epi- 
ples  were  once  not  seen  M  clearly  as  they  now  ^^5  j^  attaches  itself  to  trees  by  adventitious 
are.  He  appears  briefly  m  Hawthorne  3  J^  ^  j^  ^  bright-green,  ovd,  flat  leaves, 
•Legends  of  the  Province  House'  (I.  <Howe  3  ^^ich  are  fleshy  oV  coriaceous.  The  flowers 
M^uerade>).  Consult  biograph.es  by  SHtes  ^re  fragrant,  and  greenish-white,  with  a  trom- 
(1662),  Upham  fSpark^  <Aniencan  B.om^y,>  j.^haprf  lip,  crinkled  about  the  edges.  When 
^'*  «■■;'  X^°'-  <■&■  ^^^'  f  M  "^  ,  Vw  V  cultivated,  as  it  is  very  largely,  hi  tropical  comi- 
also  Wmthrop,  'History  of  New  England',  (ed.  ^  especially  in  Mexico  and  Java,  the  flowers 
&vage  182s  or  ed.  1853),  and  Hutchmson,  ^^  ^  fertilized  artificially,  the  finest  being 
'History  of  Massachu setts >  (ed.  1765).  chosen,  a  process  carried  out  hy  insects  in  its 
Van  Eyck,  Tan  3c,  Hubert  See  Eyck,  wild  habitat  They  then  set  fleshy  fruit,  which 
HtJBm  YAM.  is  carefully  picked  just  before  each  is  ripe, 
IT  n  t_  T  r>  T^  T  These  pods  are  from  six  to  nine  inches  long, 
Vmi  Kyck,  Jan.  See  Eyck.  Jam  van.  ^nd  arc  filled  with  an  oily  pulp  conuining  the 
Van  Ooyen,  van  goi'fn,  Jan  Joaephuoop,  minute  seeds.  They  are  called  vanilla  beans 
Dutch  painter  and  eteher :  b.  Lwden  13  Jan.  from  their  long,  slender  legume-like  appearance, 
1596;  A.  The  Hague  in  April  1656.  His  nu-  but  are  not  fragrant  The  characteristic  aroma 
merous  landscapes  and  marines  are  to  be  found^  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  (vanillin) 
in  most  European  galleries  and  in  the  Metro-'  which  is  developed  h^r  slow  curing  and  fermen- 
politan  Museum  of  New  Yort  his  'Moerdyck'  tation.  The  pod,  as  it  appears  in  the  markets, 
and  'Panoramic  View  of  the  Environs  of  Haar-  is  chocolate-colored,  wrinkled,  slender,  and  pli- 
lem*  are  good  examples  of  his  style.  His  pic-  able.  In  the  best  qualities,  or  *  frosted  "vanilla,* 
tures  arc  generally  painted  in  a  tone  which  the  vanillin  extrudes  its  needle-like  crystals, 
dominates  all  variegations  of  color — a  rich  forming  a  delicate  effiorescence  on  the  outside 
brown,  a  tawny  gold,  or  a  chilly  silver  tone,  of  the  beans.  Although  vanilla  is  a  carmina- 
and  he  has  IJeen  called  the  earliest  'tone-  live  and  stimulative  drug,  it  is  chiefly  used  as 
painter'  of  the  Dutch  school.  There  is  always  a  flavoring  substance,  particularly  for  chocolate 
genuine  feeling  in  his  shore  landscapes,  sand-  and  confectionery.  The  Spaniards  found  va- 
hills,  canals,  rivers  and  village  views,  while  his  nilla  in  use  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  in  con- 
city  scenes  arc  lit  up  with  animated  figures,  junction  with  cocoa,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
His  etched  landscapes  are  rare,  and  he  is  only  first  imported  into  England  about  1510,  when 
known  to  have  produced  five  plates.  Among  other  Mexican  products  found  their  way  over 
bis  pupils  were  Jan  Stecn  and  S,  Ruysdael.  seas. 

w      «■         I    L-    n.    i_  T»  !,».«    a™.-  There  are  several  infenor  qualities  of  vamlla. 

Van  Hi«,  vin  hiz,  Charle.  Hchari  Amer-  ^j,  ^  ^^  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  vari? 

lean  geologist:  b.  Fulton,  Wis., 39 May  1857;    He  j.       bought  from  those  countries,  the  latter 

was  graduated  from  the  Universi^  of  Wiscon-  ^j„     distmgubhed  as  vanillon,  and  supposed 

sin  in  i8ra,.  was  mstructor  mmeUllurKy  there  ^^  ^^  ^^  product  of  Vaniila  Pompona.    The 

1879-S3,  assistant  professor  1883-6,  and  full  pro-  ^^  ^^  j^^        ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  y 

lessor  from  the  last  named  date,  exchangii^  the  pia^if^Hg^    Guiana  vanilla  pods  (.V.  guiantntU} 

^\^    «    metallurgy    for   that   of  geology   m  ^^^  ^^     ^j  frequently  ^lit  open. 
iSSa    He  was  non-resident  professor  of  struc-  ^  Helen  Ikger sou. 

tural    geology    at    the    University   of    Chicago,  „     „,    y  /*-        .  -,      .  ,      c 

1802-1903,  has  been  connected  with  the  United  ^  Vanilla  Graaa.      (Savaslana   odorata).    Sec 

Slates  Geological  Survey  from  1^3,  and  was  (SussES  IN  the  Untth)  States  ;  Sweet  Grass. 
consulting  geologist  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Vanilla  Plant,  a  tall  herb  {Trilisa  odoratit' 

Survey  from  1897.     Amonghis  professional  pub-  sima),   with   tubular   ma^enta-hued   flowers    in 

Itcations   are:      'Correlation    Papers;   Arcnean  spreading  corymbose  panicles,  growing  in  the 

and  Algonquin'    (1892);  'Principles  of  North  southern  United  States.    The  fofiage  when  dried 

American     Pre-Cambrian     Geology*      (1896)  ;  has  the  odor  of  vanilla,  and  the  leaves  arc  toed 
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hy  the  Soudi«ra  negroes  to  scent  their  houses,  was  famous  in  his  time  as  a  painter  of  portraits 

The  vanilla  plant  also  serves  to  improve  the  in  the  style  of  Dcr  Heist  and  Rembrandt;  scenes 

flavor  of  5ne-cut  tobacco.  from    fashionable  life;   and  mythological   pic* 

Vanini.    va-ne'ne,    Lucilio,    Italian    free-  tures  such  as  'Diana  wid  her  NyiBphs>  in  the 

thinker:  b.  Taurisano  about  1585;  d.  19  Feb.  ^Heries  of  Beriin  and  Bcunawick,  and 'CEnone' 

1619.    At  Naples  and  Padua  he  studied  the  new  ">  that  O'  Dresden. 

learning  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  newer  learn-  Vanloo,  Jean  Baptute,  Dutch  painter:  b. 
ing  of  physical  science,  qualified  as  doctor  Htrv-  Aix  11  Jan.  1684;  d.  there  19  Sept  ijifS-  In 
usque  ;wm,  and  took  orders  as  priesL  But  his  1731  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy;  produced 
"naturalist"  views,  which  were  regarded  as  many  portraits,  including  that  of  Louis  XV. ;  and 
alheislic,  sooa  brought  him  into  collision  with  mythological  pictures,  such  as  'Diana  and  £n- 
the  Church.  He  taught  in  France,  Switzerland,  d^ion'  (in  the  Louvre) ;  *The  Triumph  of 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  fled  from  Lyons  to  Galatea*  (in  the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Peters- 
England,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  Later  he  burg).  His  son,  Locis  Michel  Vahloo  (b. 
went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  arrested  and  Toulon  1707;  d.  Paris  20  March  1771),  studied 
condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  to  be  in  Rome  and  Paris,  in  which  latter  cily  he  be- 
strangled,  and  to  be  burned  to  ashes.  He  was  came  member  of  the  Academy.  Settling  at 
burned  on  the  day  of  his  condemnation.  His  Madrid  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Philip 
'Amphitheatrum  yEtemje  Providentiie'  (161^)  V.  and  there  are  three  portraits  of  the  Spanish 
and  his  *De  Admirandis  Nature  Arcanis'  royal  family  by  him  in  the  Prado  Gallery  and 
(1616)  set  forlh  his  pantheistic  opinions.    As  an  an  allegorical  picture. 

independent  thinker  and  in  the  doom  which  he  Vanloo,    Lotus,    Dutch    painter,    son    of 

suffered  he  has  many  points  m  common  with  jacob    Vanloo     (q.v.) ;    b.    Amsterdam    about 

Giordano  Bruno    (q.y.)    although  as  a  philos-  jg^^    j.  Aix  1712.    At  Paris  he  carried  off  the 

opher  he  has  no  claim  to  be  "nked  with  him.  6,,^      1,^  gf  the  Academy.    His  more  illustrious 

Consult:  Owen,  'Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Eenais-  Charles   Andk£,    was    both   painter   and 

^^"sSl\  ^^^-'^    Ti  ^'"'OK^g''?  by  Fuhrmami  sculptor,  and  studied  at  Rome  under  Le  Gros. 

(1800),  Vaisse  (1871),  and  PaJumbo  (1878).  In  1719  he  went  to  Paris  and  assisted  his  brother 

Vamshug    Fraction,    in    mathematics,    a  Jean  Baptiste  Vanloo  in  restoring  the  frescoes 

fraction  which  reduces  to  the  form  g  for  a  par-  at  Fontainclileau.     He  was   received    into   the 

ticular   value   of   the   variable   which   enters   it,  French  Academy  in  1735,  made,  professor  there 

in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  common  two  years  later,  ia  1.763  director  of  the  Academy 

factor   in   both   terms   of   the   fraction,    which  and  first  painter  to  the  King.    In  the  Louvre  are 

factor  becomes   O   for   this   particular   value   of  his     *.^eas    Carrying    Anchises    from    Trov' 

the  variable.    See  Fractions.  (i7ag);    'Marriage    of    itie    Virgin'     (1730); 

Vanishing  Point,  that  point  to  which  all  'Apollo  and  Marsyas'  and  a  portrait  of  'Queen 

parallel   lines   in  the  same  plane  tend   in  the  Maria  Leczinska'  (1^47). 

representation.  Vann,    vin,    Irving    Goodwliu    American 

Vanity  Fair,  a  novel  by  W.  M,  Thackeray,  Jurist :  b.  Ulysses,  N.  Y.,  3  Jan.  1842.    He  was 

first  published  serially  in  1847-8,    As  tlic  sub-  graduated  at   Yale  in   1B63,  and  at   the  Albany 

title  stales,  it  is  "witliout  a  hero" ;  but  not,  how-  Law  School  in  1865,  and  in  the  following  year 

ever,  without  a  heroine.    The  central  figure  of  began  to  practise  in  Syracuse.    In  1879  he  served 

the    book    is    the    immortal,    inimitable    Becky  as  mayor  of  that  city.     From  i88z  to  i8g6  he 

Sharp,  the  transcendent  type  of  social  strug-  was  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 

glers,   the    cleverest,    most   unmoral    woman    in  and  in   1896   was  appointed   by  the  ^vernor  a 

the  whole  range  of  fiction.    The  environment  in  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  which  position 

which  she  is  placed  is  the  fashionable  England  he  was  elected  in  1897  tor  the  term  of  14  years, 

of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of,  the  Onondaga 

Van  Len'nep,  Henry  John,  American  mis-  9"*?^^  5^''  Association,  and  has  been  president 

sionary:  b.  Smyrna.  Turkey,  18  March  1815:  d.  °i  the   New   York  State   Bar  Association      He 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  11  Jan.  1889.    He  was  ^=s  been  lecturer  in  the  Albany,  Cornell,  and 

of  Dutch  descent,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Syracuse  law  schools.      ■ 

in   1837,  studied  theology  at  Andnver,  and  in  Vannefl,  van,  France,  a  seaport  town,  capi- 

1839-69  was  a  missionary  in  Turkey.    He  was  tal    of   the    department    of   Morbihan,   o»>  the 

conversant  with  most  of  the  Oriental  languages,  Vannes,  where  it  falls  into  a  narrow  inlet  of  the 

and  during  the  greater  share  of  his  residence  Gulf  of  Morbihan,  64  miles  northwest  of  Naates. 

in  Turkey  he  was  connected  with  educational  in-  It  is  walled,  and  has  narrow  gloomy  streets 

stitutions  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Tocat.  overhung    b_y    antiquated    timber    houses.     The 

The  loss  of   his   sight   compelled   him   in   1869  principal  buildings  are  the  cafhedrd,  the  modern 

to  rciurn  to  the  "United  Slates,  where  he  en-  town  hall,  and  Jules  Simon  College.    The  town 

gaged  in  literary  work,  and  in  teaching.    He  oc-  possesses   a   museum,  rich  in   Celtic  antiquities, 

cupiad  the  cliair  of  natural  siMence,  Greek  and  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  cotton  goods, 

modern    languages    at    Ingham    University,    Le  lace,  leather,  and  ropes.     The  trade  is  in  com, 

Roy.  N.  Y.,  in  1876-S  and  from  then  until  his  hemp,  honey,  wax,  butter,  salt,  tellow,  cider,  and 

death  was  principal  of  Sedgwick  Institute,  Great  wine. 

Barrington,  Mass.    He  published :     'Travels  in  Van  Nop'pen,  Leonard  Charlea,  American 

Asia  Minor*    (1870)  ;    <Ten  pays  Among  the  lecturer:  b.  in  Holland  8  Jan.  1868.    He  came 

Greek  Brigands'  (1874) ;  'Bible  Lands'  (1876) ;  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when  a 

etc.  child.     He  was  graduated  from  Guilford  Col- 

Vanloo,  van-lo,  Jacob,  Dutch  painter:  b.  lege,  N.  C,  in  iSga,  and  in  1894  was  admitted 

Sluis  about  1614;   d,   Paris  26   Nov.   1670.     He  to  the   North  Carolina  bar.     He  studied  Dutch 

was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  literature  abroad  and  has  lectured  on  that  •ub- 
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ject   at   Columbia,    Princeton,   the  Lowell   In-  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  th« 

stituie  at  Boston,  etc.    He  has  translated  Vun-  next  year  to  the  Slate  senate,  to  which  he  was 

del's  'Lucifer>  ^16^),  the  first  English  metrical  re-elected  annually  till  1795,  when  he  was  chosen 

translation   and  Vondel's    'Samson'    and  Vou-  lieatenant-govemor  and   served  till  1801.     He 

del'a  *Adara'  (1903);  etc  presided  over  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 

Van   Oatade.   van   6s'ta-d!,   Adran.     See  tjon  of  i8oi    and  in  1808-10  was  again  in  the 

flBTiTit  AnniAN  Van  '  Assembly.    He  was  made  major-general  of  the 

«       ADBJAN   **^-  „i.     i        i    „  State  militia,  and  in  1812  directed  the  assault 

7"   ^?*'xf''''"n  y'«^'»^^   ^"'^S^  Upon  Qneenstown,   Onada.     After   the   war  he 

architect:  b,   Kiw  Orleans  24  j«\'8?4.     He  j^iQed%,ith  DeWitt  Clinton  (q.v.)  in  the  con- 

nudied  architecture  at  the  Ecpkdes  Beaux  Artaj  Jtruction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  for  exploring  the 
Par.?    exhibits  m  the  Par  s  Sak»^,  section  of  g^,,  route  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  a 

architecture,  189S-6,  and  in  the  section  of  paint-  ^on,n,ission  Jn  18,0-11,  and  from  1816  till  his 

ingmiSga   He  was  assistant  professor  of  ar^  j^^,^  ^^^  ^„^  ^f  the  board  of  canal  commis- 

tecture  m  charge  of  design  at  ComeU  i807-iOOO  ^j^^^^     ^^^  f^^  ^^^  ;     president.    He 

ud  from  i««  to  1904  was  m^OSe  <»£  the  ^.  g  ^  ^  ^    legislature  in  1816, 

College  of  Architecture  there.    He  has  wr^ten  •    jg,"  ^^^  ^^^j  ^  j  ^j%^  University  of 

'Discussion  of  Composition  as  Applied  to  Arl'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  subsequently 

{.igo2).  >  3(3  chancellor.    In  1821-3,  at  his  own  expense. 

Van  RcnsBeiaer,  van  renae-14r,  Kilaen  or  he  employed  Professors  Eaton  and  Hitchcock 
KiUtan,  Dutch  colonizer  in  the  New  World:  to' make  geological  and  agricultural  surveys  of  » 
b.  Amsterdam  1S9S ;  d,  there  1644.  He  was  a  jarge  part  of  the  State.  In  November  1824  he 
diamond  and  pearl  merchant  at  Amsterdam;  was  provided  suitable  buildings  at  Troy,  and  estab- 
a  founder  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  to  ijshed  a  scientific  school  for  the  instruction  of 
which  on  two  occasions  he  advanced  aunts  for  teachers.  This  school  was  incorporated  in  1826 
the  maintenance  of  its  credit;  and  sent  a  reprt-  as  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and'he 
■jenutive  to  New  Netherlands  to  iK^otiat«  -nfith  continued  to  aid  in  supporting  it  until  the  end  of 
the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  territory  on  the  his  life.  From  1823  to  1829  he  was  a  member 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  extendmg  from  of  Congress.  He  published  <A  Geological  and 
Smack's  Island  to  a  point  12  miles  south  of  AI-  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  District  Adjoining 
bany  (Beeren,  or  Bear's  IslandJ,  and  into  the  the  Erie  Canal>  (1824).  Consult  Barnard,  <A 
mterior  two  days  jonmcy.  This  purchase  was  Discourse  of  the  Life,  Services,  and  Character 
later  increased  by  that  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer*  (1839). 
of  the  river  northward  and  southward  from  -,^  t>..„,„  .  i„  .s'„x„  okik,™  'D-«)^1..» 
Fort  Orange.  This  tract  (Rensselaerswyck)  .  Vtti  Reypen,  v5n  n  p5o,  WiUiam  flicker- 
comprised  m  all  a  large  part  of  the  conntiea  of  ««=^«  American  luval  officer:  b.  Bergen, 
Rensselaer,  Columbia,  and  Albany.  Van  Reus-  JJ-  J-  *4  >Iov-  '840.  He  was  graduated  from 
selaer  did  not  visit  it,  but  mana^  all  its  af-  ^'  me di^  department  of  the  New  Yo/k  Uni- 
fairs  through  an  agent  He  sent  Adriaen  van  der  I?"'7tI^"^  'he  sa.mc  year  served  at  the 
Donck  as  sheriff  of  the  colony  esUblished  there,  JJ^^^'  }^°f\^^^  if  ^7"  ,^.2\  ^'t  «Pf«ented 
and  Dominie  Megapolensis  for  the  'editing  the  medical  department  of  the  Umlcd  States  navy 
improvement-  of  Duteh  and  savages.  ^l}^^  international  medical  congress  _at  Moscow 

,,      _  ,        ,.    •        ,r^__  1.    1  1897,  and  during  the  war  with  Spain  designed 

■     VmReriMdaer  MmanaGiMWoHAmer-  ii^'fitted  out  the  first  ambulance  ship  ever  used 

ican  author:    b.    New    York.     She   la   known  jo  naval  warfare.    He  was  retired  in  1902  after 

through  her  wntuigs  ao  a  student  and  cntte  of  ^  years*  service  with  the  rank  of  senior  rear 

art.andhasalso  participaCed  in  discussions  bear-  admiraL 
ing  upon  politks,  etc     She  b  president  of  the         .,      -         _  .  —     . 

New  York  Pubbc  Edncation  Association.     Her         y«>  Sant  SaBiad  K.,  American  statesman 

publications  include:     'Henry  Hobson  Richard-  "w  foWler:  b.  Rock  Island.  111.,  11  May  JS44. 

son  and  His  Works'   {1888);  'English  Cathe-  At  .the  ontbrc^  of  the  Civil  War  he  caiJisted 

drals'    (1893);    'Six  Portraits';    'Art  Out  of  »»  the  Union  Army  and  served  tor  three  yeaia. 

Doors'   (ifc3)  ;  'Should  We  Ask  for  the  Suf-  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  189a  and  1894 

frage?'    (1^)— against  woman  suffrage;  and  and  was  speaker  of  the  same  body  1895.    In  igol 

'One  Man  Who  Was  Content'    (1896).     She  he  was  elected  governor  of  Minnesota. 
was  married  to  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  in  i8?3.  Van  Sant'voord,  George,  American  lawyer 

Van  Renaselaer,  Uav  King,  American  and  author:  b.  Belleville,  N.  J.,  8  Dec.  1819;  d.  6 
writer;  b.  New  York  35  May  1848.  She  was  March  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
educated  privately  and  was  married  to  John  lege  in  1841,  studied  law  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
King  van  RensseUer  4  Go.  1871.  She  has  pub-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  practised  at 
lished:  'Crochet  I^lce'  (1883);  'The  Devil's  Kinderhook  from  1846  to  1851, .when  he  Te- 
Pirture  Books'  (1887) ;  *The  Goede  Vrouw  of  moved  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1B52  and  in  1856  he 
Mana-ba-ta'  (i^) ;  'Van  Rensselaers  of  the  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly;  and  in  1860-3 
Manor'  (1889)  ;  'New  Yorkers  of  the  19th  Cen-  was  district  attorney  of  Rensselaer  County.  His 
tury'   (1099);  etc  writings  include:     'Life  of  Algernon  Sydney* 

Van  RemMwlaer,  Steidun,  American  poll-  ("SS");    'Princirfes  of  Pleading  ■"  Xivil  Ac- 

tician  and  soldier,  known  as  ■'The  Pattoon":  b.  ^°r}^  P"^er  the  New  York  Code, of  Procedure' 

New  York  I  Nov:  i^";  d.  Albany  a67an.l83g.  (1852)  ;  <Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  fhe  Su- 

He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Killi^  P*;"*  C"."""*  "*  t^^  United  States'   (1854)  :  and 

Van  Rensselaer   (q.v.).  the  original  patrowi  of  *A  Treatise  on  Practwe  in  the  Supreme  Cotn-J 

the  Dutch  colony  of  Rertsaelaerswyck. ,  He  en-  °*^.  Stale  Of  New  York  in  E<iuity  A«ions> 

lered  Princeton  College  in  1771, but  owing  to  the  (1*00). ■ 

proximily  of  the  British  army  was  removed  to         Van  Shaack,  van  shifc,  Pe.ter,  American 

Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  i782l    In  lawyer:  b.  Kinderhook;  N.  Y.,  March  1747;  d. 

VOL.  21-84  ^  , 
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ttitn.  27  Sept  1833.  He  was  ^aduated  from  king  and  the  States-General.  However,  without 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1^66,  was  ad-  Winthrop's  assent,  New  Plymouth  sent  to  Con- 
mittcd  to  the  bar  in  1769,  and  established  a  law  necticut  an  expeditioa  commanded  by  Lieu- 
practice  in  New  York.  In  1773  he  was  appointed  tenant  William  Holmes  which  passed  up  the 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  colony  of  New  river  by  the  Dutch  Fort  of  Good  Hope,  and  be- 
York,  and  he  later  served  on  various  commit-  jpm  at  Windsor  the  first  English  settlement 
tees  tor  the  consideration  of  the  measures  of  the  in  Connecticut  Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen,  the 
British  government  which  resulted  in  the  Revo-  schont-fiscaX  who  had  been  removed  and  sent 
lution.  Although  greatly  incensed  at  the  action  to  Holland  withont  arrears  of  pay,  preferred 
of  the  government  he  was  nevertheless  opposed  charges  against  his  chief;  and  David  Pietersen 
on  general  principles  to  the  Revolution  and  in  dc  Vries,  of  Hoora,  declared  that  Van  Twiller 

1777  was  summoned  before  the  board  of  con-  was  "actmg  farces*  in  the  province.  Van  Twil- 
Epirades  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  New  ler  was  removed  in  1637  and  succeeded  by  Wil- 
York.    On  refusing  he  was  sent  to  Boston.    In  liam  Kieft    He  held  a  large  estate  in  the  colony, 

1778  he  was  banished^  and  went  to  England  and  was  an  exponent  of  Stuyvesant  in  1650. 
where  he  remained  until  1785.  He  was  tten  re-  v«n  Tyne,  Clmde  Halstead,  American 
"°;*^  ."i'*'l^'"&  ""  ^"^T  \°^u  ^""^  J^^'  aut^o^:  ^-  Teramseh,  Mich.,  16  Oct.  i86g.  He 
mitted  to  the  .bar.  He  gamed  a.high  reputation  „„  graduated  from  the  Univewity  of  Michigan 
in  his  profession  and  also  as  an  instructor  in  his  j^  jggg  ^^^  instructor  in  historv  at  the  Um- 
Uw  school.  He  was  totally  blmd  during  the  last  „„ity 'of  Pumsylvanii  igoo-3.  and  i>  now 
years  of  h,s  life.  Among  his  pubhcations  arc :  (,^j  assistant  professor  bfAmerican  history 
<Laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  York>  (2  vols^  ^t  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  writteb 
i^^.l* ' -IP™/"!"'".-  Gow'^'.SiOr  *•■«  ""'y  ""S  'Bn<=*  HistotT  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
A"^0"ty  of  JusticMj  Sheriffs.  Coroners,  etc.>  j^^,  ^  y  ^■J-^^  Loyalists  in  the  American 
(ij«8).  Consult  I^d  Van  Shaack  'Life  Jour-  Revolution'  (1901)  ;  aid  edited  'The  Letters 
oal  and  Letters  of  Peter  Van  Shaack>  (1842).  ^f  jjauiei  Webrt«>  (igoa). 


A '."i.     -iJ — IT     1." ci. — "a      i- J^_  »  -i>riei  niaiory  01  me   uniwa  states  or  Anier- 

A"^0"ty  Of  JusticMj  Sheriffs.  Coroners,  etc.>  j^^,    ^        y   ^■J-^^     Loyalists  in  the  American 

(ij«8).    Consult  I^d  Van  Shaack  'Life  Jour-  Revolution'    (1901)  ;  aid  edited   'The  Letters 

nal  and  Letters  of  Peter  Van  Shaack>  (1842).  ^f  jjauiei  Wetet«>  (igoa). 

Vummrt,^3ji.BW^    HU^holi^    B«^^  Vannx'em,   Ltrdner,    American    geologist 

Bkoxv.  &ig!ish  statesman:  KLonton  ^  AprJ  ^j  chemist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  July  179*: 

^='^'  f /*!"**  ?i^'^K^  ^1^V' W^  S^^*,^  ^  Bristol,  Pa.,  25  Jan.  la^T  He  was  gridukwd 

r^^T'J.\tt.S^"l9'"^'£^^?:^,3^^  from  the.Ecole  des  Mines  at  Paris  in iTg,  and 


.JTr'^,.',^;^^  y^'I'^^JS  "  y»«;^:L«^?!A«eri«n  ^jolo^st 

was  graduated 

called  »  the  bar  m  Ih.t  ya,  ad  m  7*-!&a  b  iSio^  o«i.pirf  the  dair  of  chmirtr?  and 

.al  m  Par  , amen;  for  Hapimp.  H«  tel  J  v.r.oo;  „;„^^  „  J,,  s„Mh  Carol™  Colles?    He 

oSeej  m  the  pol.t.eJ  mmatry  ™ul  .8ia  when  resigned  Slhe  latter  year  in  order  to  ado}t  seoJ- 

he  became  ehanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  upon  %,      p„(e„io„',„d  in  ,8j,_8  he  ias  en- 

h,.  reorient  m^3  hej.a!  crMed  Baroj  ^^  ^^^P^  ^^  „^^  YorklSjnrei";.*- 

Bexley    He  wa>  thn  donrflor  of  te  dnehy  erf  fng  the  geologieal  airect.  ofljew  York,  Obi 

Lancaster    unU    iM,    when   he   retired    on   a  Kentucl^,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.     iSe  iaa 

P™f' °^ „                  „  .         „      ,  state  geologist  for  New  York  in  1836^2,  was  a 

Van  Ttriller,  Wouter  or  Walter,  Dutch  promoter  of  the  Association  of  American  (kolo- 

governor  of  New  Netberland :  h.  Nieukirk  about  gists  organized  in  1840.  and  in  addition  to  nu- 

1580:  d.  Amsterdam  after  1646.    He  was  a  clerk  mcrous    scientiiic    papers,   he   published:    *An 

in  the  warehouse  of  the  West  India  Company  at  Essay  on  the  Ultimate  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Amsterdam  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Peter  Natural/Philosophy,  and  Fhyaiology^'   (18,7); 

Minuit  as  director-general  of  New  Netherland.  and 'Geology  of  New  York,  3d  District'  (184a). 

He  arrived  at  the  colony  in  the  Soutberg  in  VanmfelK     I.n!rf      Inn-P'if     T3n-v?-t?nt 

April  1633,  bringing  with  him  the  Spanish  cara-  miXj^SSSct- S:  iToo'  d    1771  Tf ^to  aS 

iZ  «4»  ,^h^l™i.;  i?*^  Sl^f*^  P»»«"  <'7»>1  «■"  Charles  Itt  of  Naples,  the 
and  first  schoolmaster  m  the  provmce.  Van  J^jjjs^Jm  ^J^  „  Caserta  with  its  gardeni 
Twiller  was  iticonpetent  for  his  new  post  and  J  ^^^  ^a  an  example  of  hte  lenais- 
h  his  admrnistratmi  there  was  considerable  to  architecture  in  Italy  this  palace  is  scarcely 
!'S'e,£kS'-Turb,'°d';tTe5  lk™S.S  paralleled  by  anyWdin'g  ,„  Arope. 
Hon  to  internal  impioyements,  repaiied  Fon  7'?^"^,  "1  "'"■  °^"i  "'"'  ","'?- 
Amsterdam,  built  new  windmills  and  other  stmc-  ">|  "'  ''■»  *«  County;  on  the  Pennsylraiia 
tures,  secured  large  grants  from  the  Indiana,  Mid  the  Cmeinnati,  Jackson  &  Mackinaw  R.R.S ; 
extended  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  ?!»"*  *<»  t?*^"'  '"  <''"'^  ';"*'  ""^^"^f  ?*  *-?" 
New  Enghuid,  and  displayed  many  other  excel-  jumbus  and  75  miles  southwest  of  Toledo.  It 
lent  activities.  He  was  also  alert  in  defense  of  '•  '"  a,"  agricultural  and  stock-raismg  region.  In 
the  fur  trade,  by  which  the  colony  was  realiaing  jpoo  (government  census)  there  were  81  raanu- 
Uije  profits.  In  1633  Edkens,  who  had  heS  facturmg  ejlahlishments,  with  an  mvested  apiial 
eommissaiy  at  Fort  Orange,  sailed  up  the  Hud-  2'*«<'*&,  "Ji  ■»"?■'»«»'""  "'"?'  " 
son  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Fort  in  an  English  t^W.^W  The  two  banks  have  a  combined  cap- 
vessel,  the  William,  bent  on  a  trading  enterprise  '••'  »'  tifeooo  and  deoosits  amonntmg  to 
for  English  capitalists.  Van  Twilier  soon  con-  ?',ti>B,<»a  Pop.  (liJioJ  7,tS?- 
voyed  the  William  out  to  sea,  with  the  Dutch  Van  Wvclc,  Charlei  Henry,  American  leg- 
fleet,  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  English  islator :  b.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  10  May  1824;  d. 
trade  upon  the  river.  When  Winthrop  wrote  Washington,  D.  C,  24  Oct  1895.  He  was  grad- 
aasertin^  the  superior  title  of  the  English  to  the  uated  from  Rutgers  in  1843,  engaged  in  lai) 
ConnectKUt  Valley,  Van  Twiller,  in  a  "very  practice,  in  1851^6  was  distnct  attorney  of  Sul- 
cointeons  and  respectful*  letter,  suggested  that  livan  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1839-^3  was  a  mem- 
the  matter  should  .be  adjusted  by  the  English  ber  of  Congress.    While  still  holding  his  seat  in 
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Congress  he  volunteered  in  the  Unum  army,  lamps.    The  mercury  vapor  lamp,  aa  its  name 

served  under  General  McOellan  in  the  Peninsu-  implies,  derives  its  fig^t  from  the  gas  or  vapor 

lar  campaign,  and  in  1865  was  brevetted  briga-  of  mercury,  in  which  the  passage  of  an  electric 

dier-general   of  volunteers.      He  sat  again  in  current  causes  a   high  state  of  incandescence. 

Congress  in  1867-71,  and  in  1874  removed  to  Ne-  The  Jamp  is  constructed  of'a  glass  tube  having 

brasKa,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  a   metal    sealing-in   wire  at   each    end.    These 

constitutional  convention  in  1876,  State  senator  wires  lead  the  current  to  the  electrodes,  one  or 

tn  1876-80  and  in  18S1  became  United  States  both  of  which  are  of  mercury.    The  tubes  are 

senator.  exhausted  to  a  high  degree  on  a  vacuum  pump 

Van  Zile,  Kdwird  Sims,  American  novel-  and    sealed    off      This    prevents    any    escape 

ist:  b.  Troy.  N.  Y.,  2  May  1863.    He  was  grad-  ?J  the  i^apor  which  fills  the  tube.    One  330-watt 

uated  from  Trinity  College.  HTrtford,  i88t  and  ,^;^rJii^f  u    J^iTJ'TJ^T"J:lV^°Xf 

(mm  jsau-f,  ™a«%Hitnrini  vrritrr  on  the  Trov  wcandescent  lamps  and  give  much  more  than 

1886-90.    He  was  for  a  time  manager  of  the  .  ^A^^T"^^    °^'^<=  f  ""=  \"'?P  *'"  r^P'^"  " 

UteSr  Bureau  of  the  United  PresTand  editor  1^^''^}^^°^^'  incandescent  lamps,  gLvmg  over 

of  'cSrrent  Literature,*  and  he  has  published  J^'",iX  „  ^  J'^i^J™^  t  5J*'t^«n,^".^ 

<Wanted  — A  Sensatioi>  (1886) ;  'The  Last  of  P^  '"^ht  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 

th\.   Van    «;iBc;«>    (i8&l-    <A   Maonctic   Man*  ^°'   P"T>oses    where    considerable    illumination 

(XJ!-i^  <Th      M,nhvSi„'.r.>    ??^v    <Ki^.  «  required,  and  where  the  ordinary  arc  light 

iV^^lrlif   Sf.  "p^rviii^^'  P»^??  «  im^atisfactory  on  account  of  its  shaiT  and 

fioMl                 ^               'Perkins   the   Fakeer'  j,eavy  shadows  and  hs  flicker.    Another  great 

\'9°S)-  field  of  application  of  the  lamp  is  for  all  sorts 

Vaperen,  vip-e-rS,  Xrfmia  Qnatare,  French  ©f    jdiotographic   processes.      The    illumination 

scholar    and    compiler:    b.    Orleans    4    April  being  so  diffused,  and  the  light  composed  to  a 

161^    He  was  educated  at  the  Ecola  Kormale,  ^eat  extent  of  the  so-called  'actinic''  or  chem- 

Paris;  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Col-  ically  active  rays,  it  fumisbes  for  this  work^ 

lege  of  Tours,  1843-52;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  where  there  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  arli- 

1854;  and  about  the  same  time  made  editor  of  ficial  illumiilant,  a  perfect  substitute  for  day- 

the  famous  'Universal  Dictionary  of  Contempo-  light    See  also  Electuc  Licbxinc, 

TT"-    ^l?5?l^>.^    "*'\?-ll_^°^^r?'"  Vaangiana,  va-rin'jt-anz,  or  Vara'giana,  a 

other  important  wotta  are:  JLterary  and  Dra-  ^^rd  meaning  «swom  me.i,»  that  is,  meS  bound 

mat.c  Year'    (i8S>^) !   <l^rve«al  Dict.oMiy  by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  under- 

of  Liter^u«s>    (1876) ;   and    'Haatorical  Elc-  takings,   and    derived    from  the    Scandinavian 

ments    of    French    Uteralure>     (1883-S).    In  ww,  an  oath.    The  term  is  best  known  aa  ap- 

1870-1,   durmg  the  German  "ivas.on^  he   was  pn^d  ^  Northmen  who  entered  the  service  of 

prefect  of  Cantal,  and  afterward  prefect  of  Tarn-  t^e    Byzantine    emperors,    and    were    imperial 

et-Garonne     He  was  inspector-general  of  pn-  gua^s    at    Constantinople,    noted    for    their 

mary  schools  from  1877  to  1888,  and  rKcn^ed  the  courage  and  fidelity,  but  also  taking  decisive 

Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  m  187&      -  pan,  at  times,    like  the   Prxtorian  ^rds  at 

V^tor.  in  physics,  a  term  used  to  designate  Rome,  in  making  and  unmaking  emperors.    The 

the  gaseous  form  which  a  solid  or  liquid  anb-  Varangians  were  not  always  Northmen  in  tbe 

stance  assumes  when  heated.    Vapor  w.  there-  restricted    sense    of    that    term,    but    included 

fore,  essentially  a  gas,  and  seeing  that  all  known  Saxons  and  other  Germans.    The  designation  U 

gases  have  now  been  proved  to  be  liquefiable,  also  applied  to  the  adventurers  from  Scandinavia 

no   physical    difference  can   be  said   really  to  who   founded   principalities    in    Russia,    which 

exist  between  an  ordinary  gas,  such  as  oxygen,  were  the  beginning  of  the  present  Russian  ent- 

and  a  vapor,  such  as  steam.    In  common  Ian-  pire,  and  powerful  enough  for  a  lime  to  threaten 

gpage,  however,  a  difference  is  usually  recog-  the  overthrow  of  the  Byaaatine  dominion, 

niied;  a  gas  is  a  substance  which  at  ordinary  Varanlda,  Vanmui.  the  family  and  type 

temperatures  and  pressures  exists  in  a  stole  of  „(    (he    lizards    called 


vapor;  while  a  vapor  is  produced  by  the  applica-  Lhard-  MoNiroa. 

tion  of  heat  to  a  substance  which  normally  «  I  ,  .  t,  ■  r  1  • 
exists  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  The  difference  .  ^"  ««.  the  name  m  Enftany  for  the  crude 
has  been  otherwise  explained  to  be  one  not  so  vh  produced  by  burning  seaweed.  See  Kklf. 
much  of  kind  as  of  degree;  steam  in  the  boiler  Vargas,  Lnia  de,  loo'Cs  i%  vtr'sas,  Spanish 
of  "a  steam-engbe  being  said  to  be  in  a  state  painter:  b.  Seville  ijoaj  d.  there  156a  He  be- 
of  vapor,  while  superheated  steam  fs  said  to  gan,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  painters  of 
be  a  gas.  Aqueous  vapor  formed  on  the  sur-  §ie  period,  by  applying  water  colors  to  a  coarse- 
face  of  the  land  and  water  Is  always  present  textured  cloth  called  «sarga,»  (serge  or  bunt- 
in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  it  ing)  and  the  pictures  thus  executed  were  washed 
meets  with  a  reduction  of  temperature  it  con-  over  with  thin  gnrn  or  paste.  Curtains  for 
denses  into  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew.  churches  and  naval  ensigns  were  manufactured 
See  Gas.  in  this  styl^  and  the  painting  of  sargas  wad 
Vapor  Hercary  Lamp,  The  Hewit^  a  practised  by  Scvillian  artists,  including  Murillo 
novel  torm  of  electric  lighting  invented  in  1902  long  after  the  time  of  Vargas.  But  this  ^real 
by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  ot  New  York.  All  painter  by  breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
other  forms  01  artificial  li^ht  now  in  practical  Spanish  method  is  notable  as  having  Introduced 
use  depend  for  their  lightmg  properties  upon  into  Seville  the  best  Italian  methods  of  fresco 
the  incandescence  of  a  solid — usually  carbon  and  oil.  This  he  did  after  visiting  Rome  1527; 
—  either  in  the  form  of  a  filament  or  a  rod.  and  attaching  himself  to  Pierino  del  Vaga  (q.v.J. 
as  in  the  ordinary  glow  lamp  or  the  arc,  or  After  the  sack  of  the  city  in  that  year  he  fled 
in  a  finely  divided  rtat^  as  in  gas  and  kerosene  with  his  master  to  Genoa.    He  did  aot  kaye 
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Italy  for  his  native  country  until  1555.    As  a  A.  H.   Wallace  and   others  have  tabulated 

pzLinter  he  was  highly  imaginative,  and  evinces  a  some  results  of  the  observation  of  variation  in 

taste   for   grandeur   and   simplicity.     His   heads  the  state  of  nature ;  and  Wallace  has  shown  that 

are  beautiful  and  full  of  devotional  refinement  variations  in  size  or  length  of  particular  parts 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  in  Seville  Cathe-  are   considerable,    "usually    reaching    10   or   30, 

dral  he  painted  his   'Navidad'   in  1555,  but  his  and  sometimes  even  25  per  cent  of  the  varying 

masterpiece  is  'The  Temporal  Generation  of  our  part,"  and  occurring  in  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 

Lord*  which  represents  the  human  ancestors  of  specimens  examined.    These  results  incidentally 

Christ  adoring  the  Madonna  and  Child,  show   that    in  the    species    under   examination 

__,,,_        ,  .        ,            ,         ,.  there  was  no  very  ngid  elimination,  and  that 

Variable  Quantities    _m  mathematics,  are  Jmer-crossing  did  not  suppress  variations  from 

algebraic  symbols  placed  in  relaUpnship  one  to  ^y,^  jn^j,,,  (o  such  an  extent  as  is  sometimeB  sup- 

anotner,  so  thai  if  different  numerical  values  are  pQggj 

given  to  a  particular  letter  the  other  letters  will  Qn  the  hypothesis  of  indeterminate  variation 

Eave  corresponding  values  or  sets  of  values.  ^  ^^^^  ^  confessed  that  we  are  to-day  not 

Variable,  Genwal  Theonr  of  PnncOona  of  ^u^h  in  advance  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  said: 

Complex.     See    Complex   Variable.    General  «Our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  variation  is  pro- 

Theoby  of  Fumctions  of.  fonnd.    Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  can 

Variable,  Theory  of  Functions  of  tiie  ReaL  we  pretend  to  assign  any  reason  why  this  or 

See  Real  Vauable,  Theory  of  Functions  of.  that  part  has  varied^ 

Varia'tion,  in  the  philosophy  of  biology.  Consult  the  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  La- 
the departure  in  any  direction  from  the  mean  marck,  Weismann  and  Wallace  (qq.v.);  also 
character  of  the  species.  When  the  variation  Bateson,  <Mater^s  for  the  Study  of  Vana- 
in  a  large  number  of  individuals,  generally  more  t'on*  {London.  1894)  ;  Romans  <Darwm  and 
or  less  fsolated  in  space,  is  of  a  marked  and  con-  After  Darwm>  (Chicago  1893;^)  ;  De  Varigny, 
■tant  type,  the  group  of  individuals  which  ex-  'Expenraental  Evolution'  (London  1893); 
hibit  such  variation  is  termed  a  variety.  Cope,   'Priman-  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution' 

The  fact  of  variation  is  essential  to  theories  fChic^    1896),  and  other  works;  De  Vries, 

of  organic   evolution.     Whether   it   is   determi-  'Die  Mutations  Theone'   (Lejpsic  1901)  ;  Poul- 

nate  or  indeterminate  is  much  discnssed;  that  to".  'Darwm  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 

fa,  whether  otsanisms  have  or  have  not  a  tend-  tioa'    (London   1896).    See   DutwiNiAM  TBt 

ency  to  vary  in  particular  ways.    It  is  the  view  ory;  Evolution;  Lamaeckisk. 

of  the  oKtrcme  Darwinists  that  there  is  primi-  Variations,  Calculus  of,  a  subdivision  of 

tovely  no  tendency  to  any  special  mode  of  vana-  tj,e  differential  calculus  by  which  the  laws  asso- 

tion,  any_  existing  tendoicy  being  the  resnlt  of  ^iating  the    variable   quantities   arc   themselves 

the  selectwn  of  those  mdividuais  which  chanced  evbhci.  to  change.    See  Calculus,  Variations 

to  vary  along  these  particular  lines.    According  f^^ 
to  other  biological  observers  and  thinkers  there 

is,  apart  from  the  ^idance  of  natural  selection,  Var^ooe  Veins,  a  diseased  condition  of 

aii_inherent  bias,  differing  in  different  ^oupa  of  the  veins  in  which  they  become  dilated,  and  as- 

organisms     toward     variation     in     determinate  snme  B  tortuous  course,  presenting  to  the  touch 

tines.    This  msf  be  due  to  the  inheritance  of  a  soft  elastic  sensation,  except  in  the  situation 

characters  individually  acttuired  under  the  stress  of  their  valves,  where  they  form  hard  knotty 

04 surrounding;;  conditions  (direct  environmental  swellings,    generally    of    a    dark    bluish    color. 

determinism)  ;  or  to  constitutional  tendencies  in-  This  disease  occurs  most  frequemly  in  the  lower 

berent  in  the  individuals  of  each  species,  and  limbs,  and  is  indeed  a  very  common  affection 

alCliogoua  to  the  inherent  tendencies  of  inorganic  there;   but  it   also  occurs   la  the   veins   of   the 

B^^listaiices,  to  assume  definite  crystalline  lorms  Krotun,  and  in  those  at  thf,  lower  part  of  the 

;{innate  apedfic  determinism).  rectnm,  forming  in  the  latter  case  the  tumors 

It  has  been  claimed  by  certain  American  biol-  called  bleeding  piles.  In  the  lower  limbs  varix 
ogista  that  palxontological  evidence  establishes  is  often  complicated  with  peculiar  indolent 
the  existence  of  determinate  variation.  .The  ulcers,  and  sometimes  the  varix  bursts  and 
teeth  and  the  limb-bones  of  more  than  one  series  hemorrhage  takes  place,  which,  if  not  speedily 
of  fossil  ungulates  are  found  to  exhibit  varia-  stopped  may  lead  to  death.  Varicose  veins  are 
tion  along  definite  and  determinate  lines.  The  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  obstruction  to 
facts  ma^  be  admitted ;  but  the  reasoning  based  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  toward  the 
(hereon  is  inconclusive.  The  variation  adduced  heart,  and  such  obstruction  may  arise  from 
is  confessedly  along  lines  that  are  advantageous  tumors  within  the  abdomen,  enlargement  of  the 
to  the  individuals  in  which  it  occurs.  It  would,  liver  causing  pressure  on  the  ascending  vena 
there  fort,  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  escape  cava,  pregnancy,  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
tliat  elimination  which  would  be  the  fate  of  ti^t  gartering,  and  other  causes.  As  to  the 
non-advantageous  and  neutral  variations.  If  treatment,  the  first  step  of  course  is  to  remove 
the  teeth  of  mammals  varied  indeterminately,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  whenever  that  is  pos- 
and  if  all  variations  save  those  along  one  line  sible.  If  the  disease  is  grappled  with  at  an 
(or  several  correlated  lines)  were  neutral  or  early  stage  much  good  raay  he  effected  by  en- 
no  n-adaptive,  these  latter  would  he  eliminated  Joining  complete  rest  in  ahorizontal  posture,  by 
through  inter-crossing,  while  the  adaptive  varia-  bathing  the  limb  with  cold  water  twice  or  thrice 
tion  would  become  evident  In  the  fossil  forms  a  day,  and  by  the  use  of  a'  properly  applied 
the  variations  along  non-adaptive  lines  would  be  bandage  or  laced  stocking.  When  the  disease  is 
SO  slight  as  to  escape  detection,  while  those  in  a  far  advanced  no  radical  cure  can  be  effectAl 
plus  or  minus  direction  along  adaptive  lines  except  by  a.  surgical  operation,  and  the  patient 
would  be,  assigned  to  different  stages  in  the  will  generally  do  better  to.  rest  content  with  • 
evolution  of  the  variation  in  question,  palliative  treatment    ' 
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VcrilU,  va-ti-ll.  PbiSppe  BwUuv  French  inatic  missions  in  South  America  and  in  Earopc. 
engfineer  and  diplomat  He  was  graduated  from  As  a  historian  he  ranks  easily  at  the  head  ot 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  entered  the  civil  divi~  Brazilian  men  of  letters,  his  work  displaying 
sion  of  French  engineers,  planned  and  directed  profound  research  and  presented  with  clearness 
the  construction  of  harbor-works  and  railways  and  force.  He  edited  and  published  various  hia- 
in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  in  1884  became  con-  torical  documents,  contributed  numerous  capers 
nected  with  the  De  Lesseps  Panama  canal  enter-  to  the  'Revista  do  Instituto  do  Brazil,'  and 
prise,  work  on  which  had  then  been  proceeding  wrote;  *Noticias  do  Brazil'  {185a);  'Historia 
about  two  years.  At  his  suggestion,  many  rad-  geral  do  Brazil*  (1854-7)  ;  'Das  wahre  Guana- 
ical  changes  were  made  in  the  original  plans,  hani  des  Columbus*  {1869)  ; 'L'origineTourani- 
In  regard  to  the  questionof  anisthmiancanal,  he  enne  des  Americains  Tupis-Caribes,  et  des  an- 
published  in  1892  'Panama:  Le  Fasse,  le  Pres-  ciens  Egyptiens*  (1876);  etc. 
•^H. 'u ''^''' *  His  active  work  in  connecucm  Vamhagen  vor  Ense,  vani'ha-sfn  f6n 
with  the  Panama  canaJ  company  ended  m  1888.  gn'sg^  Karl  August.  German  soldier,  diplomat. 
He  spoke  several  times  m  the  United  States  m  gnj  au,),or :  b.  DQsseldorf  zi  Feb.  1785 ;  d.  Ber- 
advocacy  of  the  Panama  route,  and  after  the  ,(„  ,0  Oct.  1858.  He  studied  at  Berlin.  Halle, 
revolution  (see  PAjiAMA)  was  chosen  as  repre-  ^^^  Tubingen,  agisted  Chamisso  in  the  lattcr's 
sentative  of  the  new  republic  of  Panama  at  (Musenalmanach'  (1804),  in  1800  entered  the 
Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1904  he  returned  Austrian  army,  fought  at  Aspem  and  Wagram, 
to  France.  Airong  his  other  works  as  an  engi-  and  after  the  peace  was  made  adjutant  to  Prince 
neer  were  the  Kongo  railway.  West  Africa,  and  Bentheim.  Then  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
the  improvements  of  navigable  waterways  in  35  captain,  served  in  Tettenbom'a  corps,  and 
Kumania.  ^role  a  'Gesehichte  der  Kriegszilge  Telten.- 
Varinaa,  -va-rS'nas.  or  Barlnafl,  Venezuela,  borns'  (1814).  He  accompanied  Prince  Har- 
H  (own  in  the  State  of  Zamora.  on  the  right  denberg  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814),  and 
bank  of  the  Saint  Domingo,  80  miles  southeast  in  1815-19  was  Prussian  minister- resident  at 
of  Merida.  It  is  a  neat  place,  at  the  opening  Carlaruhe,  Subseijuently  be  lived  chieflj;  at  Ber- 
of  a  valley;  and  has  a  church  and  a  hospital,  lin.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  biograph- 
Cacao.  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  fhe  ical  portraiture,  though  at  times  relying  over- 
neighborbood,  but  the  town  and  its  industries  much  on  llie  anecdotal  method.  Among  his 
have  much  decHned  in  recent  years.  Pop.  about  published  works  are:  <Goelhe  in  den  Zeug- 
3,000.  formerly  12,000.  nissen  der  Mitlebenden'   (1823)  ;  ' Bioaraphische 

v.ri'.i.    .^,it» /^.,\  Denkmaler*   (1824-30);  'Denkwiirdigkeiten  und 

Vanota,  smallpox  (q.v.).  Vennischte  Schnft™'    (1843-6;  two  additional 

Variacite,  varl-slt,  a  native  hydrous  phos-  vols.  iS^g)  ;  'Tagebiicher'    (1861-72]  ;   'Ausge- 

, ,   ......:....       , .      - wahlte  Schriflen'   (1871-7). 


•  c:'"-" ° '~:~'t~    j  Vamiah,   a    solution    of   resinous   matter, 

Vi      u    c»"^<l,  Utahlite    (q.v.).    Individual  j      ^jthom  losing  its  transparency,  and  used 

crystals    have    orthorhombic    symmetry;    they  «      ^^,           ^i^^f    cabinet-make r^    etc.,   for 

are  rarely  wel    developed,  being  usually  clus-  ^^       ^    g         f^^  ^f  (heir  work  in  order 

tered    into    litilc    sheaf-lie    affiregatea, .  which  ■  «  ■        ^^.^.        transparent,  and  hard  snr- 

densely  coat  the   aurfaces  of  the  matrw.    Its  J°  f          y     ^f  resisting  in  a  greater  or  less 

hardness  «  4  and  spec^  gravity  about  a^    Its  ^"'JXe  influences  of  lir  and  moisture.    The 

best  known  Amencan  localities  are  m  Arkansas  ^s^^u^  substances   most  commonly  employed 

and  Utah,  j^^.  ^g^nish  are  mastic,  sandarac,  lac,  benzoin, 

Varna,  var'na,  Bulgaria,  a  fortified  seaport  copal,  amber,  and  asphalt;  and  the  solvents  are 

town  on  the  west  shore  of  Uie  Black  Sea,  at  the  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,   and  alcohol.    Fixed  oil 

mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  160  miles  varnishes  are  the  most  durable,  and  are  the  best 

northwest  of  Constantinople.     It  exports  wheat,  adapted  for  alt  objects  that  are  exposed  to  the 

maize,  cattld,  attar  of  roses,  etc.,  and  imports  weather.    Amber  varnish  is  a  varnish  of  this 

woolens,  metals,  sugar,  coffee,   leather,  haber-  jiind.    It  is  composed  of  amber,  linseed-oil.  lith- 

dashery.     machinery,     etc.        The     harbor     has  arge     and    turpentine.     Volatile    oil    varnishes 

been  modernized,  and  Varna  is  now  an  eastern  consist  of  a  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpen- 


terminus  of  the  Bulgarian  railway?  system.    It  is  (inc.    The  varnish  being  applied,  the  oil  flies  off 

the  see  of  a  Greek  and  a  Bulgarian  archbishop,  j^d  leaves  the  resin.    They  are  used  chiefly  for 

In   1444  Ladislaus.  king  of   Hungary,   was   de-  paintings.    When  resins  are  dissolved  in  alcohol 

feated  and  slain  by  Amurath  Ily  sultan  of  the  ^^  varnish  dries  very  speedily,  and  is  liable  to 

Turks,   near   this   town.     In   1828   it   was  taken  crack;  but  this   fault   is  corrected  by  adding  a 

possession  of  by  the  Russians,  but  was  restored  gmall   quantity   of   turpentine   to   the  mixture, 

to  the  Turks  in  the  foltowing  year  by  the  Peace  ^hich  renders  it  brighter  as  well  as  less  brittle, 

of  Adrianople.     In  1854  the  Crimean  expedition  Black   varnish,    a    mixture    with    asphaltum,    Is 

sailed  from  it,  commonly  called  japan.    See  Paint,  Oil,  and 

Vattiba^cn,  varn-a'gen,  Francisco  Adolpfae  Varnish  Indusiby. 

de,    Brazihan    historian:    b.    Sao    Joao    de  Varnish  Trade.  The.     See  Paiwt,  On,  Airti 

Vpanema.  Brazil,  17  Feb.  1816;  d.  Vienna,  Aus-  Vabnish  Kdustby 

tria,  29  June  187a    He  was  taken  to  Portugal  varnish  Industby. 

when  very  young,  educated  in  the  royal  military  Varnirft-tree,    a    name    ^ivcn    to    various 

college,   and   in   1833-4   served   in  the   coustitn-  trees,  yielding  a  sap  or  secretion  that  serves  for 

tional    army   against    Dom    Miguel     He   after-  varnish     and     lacquer.    Rhus    vwMicifera     lur- 

ward  engaged  m  historical  researches,  returned  nishes  the  famous  Japanese  Ucquer  (q.v.)  and  is 

to  Brazil  in  1841,  and  during  the  remainder  of  one  of  the  most  important  varnish  trees.    An- 

tiis  life  was  largely  occuoied  on  various  dinlo-  other  very  important  tree  is  the  Martaban  Bur* 
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mese  or  black  ramiah-trec  (Mflanorrhxa  tuf-  plundered  by  Antonri  Imt  Cseur  cmplojed  hhn 
teUa),  a  tree  some  60  feet  high,  called  theetsec  to  superintead  the  collection  and  arrangement 
bjr  the  Burmese.  When  cut  it  exudes  a  thick,  of  the  works  in  the  library  at  Rome  designed  for 
viscid,  grayish  juice,  blistering  in  its  effects,  the  public  use.  From  this  time  Varro  lived 
dryinc  slowly,  and  turning  black  on  exposure,  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  residences  near 
This  black  varnish  is  used  extensively  in  Burma  Cunuc  and  Tuaculum.  During  the  second  trium- 
tor  lacquering  various  vessels,  furniture,  temples,  virate  he  was  put  by  Antony  on  the  list  of 
etc.  The  fruits  of  several  species  of  Semecarpus,  proscribed,  but  by  the  aid  of  friends  his  life 
and  especially  the  marking  nut,  produce  a  black  was  saved,  though  his  libraries  were  destroyed. 
varnish  in  India.  Aleurites  cordata  is  the  Chi-  He  gained  the  favor  of  Augustus,  who  appointed 
nese,  and  Elaagia  ulilis  the  rubiaceous  New  him  superintendent  of  the  library  founded  by 
Granada,  vamish-tree;  the  latter  secreting  in  its  Asinius  Pollio.  Varro  was  called  by  Quintdian 
Stipular  axils,  a  resinous  substance,  used  l^  the  «the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  and  accord- 
Colombians  as  a  lacquer.  A  valuable  resin  ex-  ing  to  his  own  statement  he  had  written  490 
udes  from  the  trunk  of  the  West  Indian  varnish  or  books  by  39  B.C.  A  list  by  Saint  Jerome  gives 
locust-tree  {Hymenaa  Courbar\i),  a  leguminous  74  works,  containing  620  books.  He  wrote  his- 
tree  growing  to  an  enormous  size  and  living  for  torical,  antiquarian,  biographical,  critical,  philo- 
centunes.  The  false  vamish-tree  is  tha  Aii(m-  aophical,  and  geographical  treatises,  besides 
tjw  Blandviosa,  or  tree  of  heaven,  from  China,  others  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Some  of 
The  Mareton  Bay  vamish-tree  is  a  tall,  ever-  his  works  perished  with  his  library,  and  only 
green  of  suHropical  Australia  ^Peniaceras).  one  has  come  down  to  our  time  entire,  the  trea- 

Vafnum,  James  Mitchell.  American  gen-  ^^^  '^^  Re  Rustica,>  written  when  he  was 
eral:  b.  Dracut,  Mass.,  1749;  d.  Marietta,  Ohio,  *>'  ^""^  ^^  t^"  '^°JY  o?  ^f"^"?*  agriculture 
10  Jan.  1789.  He  was  graduated  from  Rhode  "''"^t,  T^e  best  edition  is  tiia  in  the  'Scrip- 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University),  studied  tores  Rei  RusticjeVeeres  Latin.,'  of  J.  G. 
law,  and  establfshed  himself  in  practice  at  East  Sdin eider  (1794-7,  English  transUtion  by  Owen 
Greenwich,  R,  I.  When  the  Revolution  broke  ^™3)-  Of  a  grammatical  treatise  entiUed'Dc 
out.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  I^.n^oa  Latma,>  six  books  (V^-X.)  out  of  the 
to  be  raised  to  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Kings,  ?"!'"^i-.^  are  extant,  though  mutilated;  the 
and  afterward  received  a  commission  from  Con-  ^^'  '^.^'"o". '»  that  of  Muller  (last  ed.  1883). 
gress  when  Washington  was  appointed  com-  Consult  Boissier,  'Etudes  sur  M.  T.  Varro> 
mander-in-chief.    In  February  1777,  he  became  U«>i^ 

brigadier-genera! ;  and  he  commanded  all  the  Varro,  Publiua  TerentiuB,  Roman  poet:  b. 

troops  Du  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  when  Atax,    Narbonensian    Gaul,    about   82    b.c.;    d. 

the    British    and   Hessians   took  possession   of  about  37  b.c.     He  is  sometimes   distinguished 

Philadelphia.     In  1779  he  resigned  his  commis-  from  the   preceding  by  his   surname,   Atacinius, 

eion,  was  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  on  Oesar's  Gallic 

Continental     Congress     1780-2,    and     again     in  campaigns,    'Bellum   Scquanicum' ;    'Argonaut- 

1786-7,     In  ijfi?  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ica,'  an  epic  which  survives  in  fragments  only; 

judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  removed  and  satires  and  sonnets. 

g  M.ri,m,  th,  Sr.i  eit,  e.t.bU,h,d  wot  ol  th=  ^^^    ^,^^    ^^^  Qrinffliut  Roma. 
general.      He  was   consul   in   13  b.c,   afterward 

Varotari,  vi-r6-ta'r6,  Alewandro  (known  proconsul  of  Syria,  where  he  gained  the  con- 
also  as  'II  PADOvANiNrf"),  Italian  painter:  b.  fidence  of  Augustus  by  checking  an  insurrection 
Padua  1590;  d.  Venice  1630.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Jews.  Six  years  later  he  received  from 
of  Dario  Varotari,  a  Veronese  painter,  who  the  emperor,  with  whose  family  he  was  con- 
taught  his  son  the  first  principles  of  his  art  uected  through  his  wife,  the  command  to  intro- 
Alessandro  subsequently  went  to  Venice  and  duce  the  Roman  jurisdiction,  langu^e,  and  re- 
there  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  ligion  into  that  part  of  Germany  which  had 
Stttdy  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese.^  The  pic-  just  been  conquered  by  Drusus.  A  general  re- 
tures  he  painted  at  Venice  under  the  inspiration  volt  having  been  secretly  arranged  by  Arminius, 
of  these  masters  were  most  of  them  destined  Varus  was  attacked  by  an  immense  host,  and 
to  adorn  the  churches  of  Padua.  There  are  while  trying  to  make  his  e,«:ape  had  his  whole 
two  examples  of  this  fainter  in  the  London  army,  consisting  of  three  legions,  cut  to  piece; 
National  Gallery;  but  his  Style  and  admirable  in  a  pass  of  the  Saltus  Teufohurgiensis.  Varus 
coloring  are  beat  represented  by  his  'Marriage  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  exact  scene  of 
of  Cana  in  Galilee*  (162^)  caw  in  the  Academy  this  battle  is  disjjuled.  (See  Abminius.)  In 
at  Venice ;  and  his  'Judith  with  the  Head  of  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Roman  dominion 
Holofernes*  (hb  grandest  production),  in  the  was  once  more  limited,  roughly  speaking,  by 
Dresden  Gallery,  a  replica  of  which  may  tc  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and  the  Danube  on  the 
seen  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  north. 

Varro,  Marcus  Terentitu  Reatinua,  Roman  Vasa,  va'sa,  House  of,  a  Swedish  ro3nI 
scholar  and  author:  b.  Reate  116  B.C. ;  d.  27  b.c  family  fonnded  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (Gugtavus  I., 
He  received  a  liberal  education,  held  a  high  q.v.),  who  was  elected  king  in  1523.  The  family 
office  in  the  navy  in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  held  direct  possession  of  the  throne  imtil  1654, 
and  against  Mithridates,  and  at  the  commence-  Gustavus  11.  ((lustavus  Adolphus,  q.v.)  being 
ment  of  the  civil  war  was  serving  in  Spain  its  most  illustrious  representative.  He  was  sue- 
as  legate  of  Pompey.  When  Osar  marched  ceeded  by  his  dan^ter  Christina  (q.v.),  who 
into  that  cotmtry  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  never  married.  She  assumed  the  govenunent 
Varro'  was  obl^ed  to  surrender  his  forces;  in  1644,  and  in  i6m  resigned  it  in  favor  of 
but  still  adhering  to  the  aristocratic  party,  joined  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus  (Charles  X,  q.v.), 
Pompey  in  Greece.    His  villa  at  (^linum  was  by  whom  a  collateral  female  branch  was  intro- 
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duced.  Christina  survived  until  i68g.  Tlie  junta,  and  editor  of  the  'Revolu^ao  de  Seteni- 
House  of  Vasa  gave  to  Poland  three  Itings,  of  bro,'  In  1850  he  went  to  Angola,  and  settling 
whom  the  lirst  be^a  to  reign  in  1587,  and  afterward  at  St,  Paul  de  Luanda,  was  elected 
the  last,  John  Casimir,  abdicated  in  16m.  With  president  of  the  municipal  body  there.  Return- 
bis  death  in  1672  this  branch  of  the  family  mg  to  Portugal  he  founded  in  1853  a  journal 
became  extinct.  called   the    'Arauto.*    He  fixed   his    residence 

Vasarhely,     va'shir-hely,     or     HodmezS-  l»ter  in  Paris  and  established  in  1858  the  Iberian 

Vastirbely,    hod'mezc    vi'shar-hely,    a    large  society  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  works  ic- 

market-town  in  the  comitat  of  Czongrad,  on  '»."»«  •»  Portugal    Spam    and  BrasiL    Among 

Lake  Hed  and  the  Karoly  Canal,  leading  into  the  '"  T'^'  ?"-„'5"'"  PhJosoph™  do  Eitudo 

Theis.,   la  miles  northeast  of  Szegedin.     To-  ^,  Historia     Portuguesa'     (liio   ;     •Merio 

bacco  and  wine  are  grown;  a  great  many  cattle  y>lew.'  •  romance  (1846)  i    Carta  do  Trafico 

are  reared  in  the  neighborhood  and  large  cattle  ?°>  ^scravos  na  Provinci.  d  Angola"    (1853) ; 

markets  are  held  in  the  town.    The  mhabilants  '.'^    ?°"T, ,  ?     h    -    i'°!«  ?^"T 

mostly  belong  to  the  Eefoimed  Church.     Pop.  <*»   v•;i^*  ^"<'"I"  '"  Monarchia  Portu- 

about  6a,ooo  «»«»    (•*«>)■ 

Vmuuhely,   or   Maroa-Vnarhely,  miHSsh         Vuiconcello.,  Joactuim  Antonio  da  Fon- 

vi'shar-hay' Hungary,  the  capital  of  Maro.-  "f*  '•J'"V'^y',"  "X"^' ^-  Opo""  "O  f.'^- 

Tarda  County,  and  a  royal  free  city,  in  Tmnsyl-  ■^.    «=  "'."'''"'  ."'  S™?'"'  "™'=,"'  ""^'i 

vania,  on  the  Maros,  50  miles  by  rail  southeast  J?  '''  Continent,  in  1S83  became  professor  of 

oi  Klausenbnrg.    ItJincient  castle  is  now  u«rf  *=  g."""  language  in  the  Oporto  Lycee,  and 

as  the  garri«it  barmcks,  and  contains  a  isUi  f  '^  "."  ""i"  '''?  ''™»;  <",'  "•'  museum 

century  Gothic  church.     In  the  former  palace  for  industry  aad  trade.    His  first  work  was  a 

S  tSSJ"S  TS ISTSiTiSr'  f^/]^1^%^J^ 

"^cS^'inS^r'  ''"•  •"*■  •"  |#"-'f<i°3TrH2i^r5°r4J^ 

~~"  .  '™""«'""«-  ..,,,,.  da  Livraria  de  Musica  de  El-Rei  D.  loao  IV.* 
VmarU  Giorgio,  jorjB  va-sa  r5,  Italian  (,873),  and  'Cartas  Curiosas  do  Abbade  An- 
ramter,  atithitect,  and  art  writer:  b.  Arezzo,  tomo  da  Costa'  Ci879)  On  the  graphic  arta 
Tuscany,  30  July  1511;  d  Florence  27  June  he  wrote:  'Reforma  do  Ensino  de  Bellas 
'574.  He  studied  under  Luca  Signorelli,  Michel-  Artes'  (1877-9)  ;  'Albrecht  DUrer  e  a  sua  In- 
angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  Cardinal  fiuencia  na  Peninsula'  (1877);  'Francisco  de 
Ippolito  de  Medici,  Pope  Clement  VIL,  and  Hollanda'  (1879),  and  'Goesiana'  (1871^81), 
'''l£"'"1  Alessandro  and  Cosmo  of  Florence,  VMconcello^  Simio,  Portuguese  mission- 
succMsiyely  engaged  him  m  their  service  As  j  historSn:  b.  Coimbra  1599;  d.  Sao 
■n  architect  he  showed  great  ability,  and  two  p'^  orovince.  Brazil  about  ifim  A  member 
Of  his  designs,  that  of  the  Palazzo  degU  Ofiiii  at  ^fS  5," uSdfr^e  to  sent  S"  BrazuSt 
Florence,  and  that  of  the  church  ol  Abbadia  at  °J^;JS'';iZS  Jon^S'.ed  wiS  th?",iiiS 
At»izo,  are  among  the  best  of  hg.time.  As  ,^„;  „,  „^  ,  .Cronica  da  CompanhU  de 
a  painter  he  was  less  successful  Hi,  principa  j,,„,  „„  b„|,,  (.jj  ^  ^  1864)^^  'Vida 
paintings  are  a  'Lord's  Supper,'  in  the  cathedral  j^  j^  Almeyda'  (1663),  and  'VTi  de  Jose 
of  Arezzo,  and  several  works  m  the  Palazzo  A„c|,i,B>  (,m6).  These  works  are  legaided 
Vecchio  in  Florence  and  m  the  Vatican  in  „  i„pota„t  sources  for  both  thi  seculJr  and 
f^pmt.  HebM  himself  given  us  an  account  of  (he  ecclesiastical  history  of  early  Brazil.  Some 
his  diHerent  works  in  Florence^  Arezzo,  Pisa^  „,  Vasconcelloa'  unpiibrished  manuscripts  are 
Venice  Bofcgna  Rome,  etc;  TTiey  exhibit  all  j^  Oxt  govemnent  archives  of  Biazil. 
the  faults  of  the  late  Florentine  style.  His  work  „  7.,.  ,  ,  ,  .  t  .  ,  . 
on  the  'Vite  de'  piil  eccellenti  Pittori,  Scultori  ,  ™,""«'  '  ""'!  f?''"'}  obtained  by  an 
ed  Archiletli  ('Live,  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  elshorate  system  of  fil  ration  from  crude  pelro- 
An*itects>)  is  of  great  value.  He,  however,  '='"■  ^'"  '  pale-yellow,  translucent,  slightly 
feU  mto  many  errors  respecting  the  earlier  °S?""'' .  "f"t°}"'i  •"''}''''''  '»  »«". 
masters,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  existing  slightly  so  m  alcohol,  freely  in  ethei\  and  may 
accounts;  and  he  has  also  been  accused  of  par-  ««  '"'?,"'  '"P'  P'«Portion  with  fixed  and  vola- 
tiality  toward  Tuscan  artists.  The  work  was  Jle  oils.  This  substance,  of  American  inlro- 
first  printed  in  155*  and  an  enlarged  and  im-  !'°"'"'  l"s  since  tftS  become  of  considerable 
proved  edition  aJpJared  in  1568.  The  latter  "P'>nanceh.,mg  h,„  fo„d  an  excellent  sub- 
forms  the  basis  oi  all  subsequent  editions,  such  ""S'' J",-}"'' i'"  ""  ?"?,?'"«»>  of  ointments 
as  that  of  Milinesl  (Florence,  8  vols.  1878).  -J".J°?'"''i  "'.""'  B«."»,K  rancid  giving  it 
An  EnglLsh  translation  by  Mrs  Foster  has  bei  1''"'?='' ,'i"  '"  "J  ^'''"'  ff""."?"  "•" 
publisbJd  in  live  volumes;  another  is  to  be  the  animal  fats-and  it  seems  to  futmsh  a  good 
found  in  the  Bohn  Lihrai^;  and  a  third,  by  S,".' ,ilf '  ./"'"'Ji.  P™"!"'  cold-creams,  etc, 
Blasbfield,  is  published  in  Kew  York.  "^  "^  'iS*-? fk^^'inTSy -S!  ifST.  be  S 
Vmco  da  QaroM,  vas  ko  da  ga  ma.  Sec  eflicieney  in  the  cure  of  couf^s,  coids,  hoarse- 
Gama,  Vasco  da.  ness,  and  irritation  of  the  throat.  It  is  exten- 
Vaiconcelloa,  viB-k6n-sil1ds,  Antonio  sively  used  in  hospitals  as  a  remedy  for  burns 
Angnoto  Idnira  de,  Portugese  author:  b.  and  scalds,  to  prevent  pitting  in  smallpox,  and 
Oporto  I  Nov.  i8t6;  d.  Pans  39  July  1878,  for  every  khid  of  skin  disease,  inflammation, 
He  stodied  at  the  University  of  Cmmbra,  and  and  irritation. 

in  1845  edited  the  'Illustragao,'    During  the  in-  Vasn,    vessels    of    various    shapea    and 

■nrrection  of  the  following  year  he  became  an  materials,  generally  with  one  or  more  handles, 

officer  of  ordnance  under  Sa  da  Bandeira,  and  variously  decorated  and  ornamented  by  means 

afterward  prefect  of  Villa  Real,  secretary  to  the  of  pigments  or  otherwise,  and  used  for  many 
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purposes.  All  peoples  who  have  made  decorative  of  Greece,  but  also  in  Etruria,  notably  at  Cxre. 
ceramic  ware  have  produced  vases,  large  or  The  Etruscan  examples,  however,  were  of 
small,  and  decorated  according  to  the  style  in  Corinthian  origin,  at  least  in  the  main,  though 
use.  Moreover,  vasea  of  bronze,  pewler  and  there  is  also  a  native  Etruscan  pottery  of  a  dif- 
other  materials  are  constantly  made,  and  the  ferent  type.  The  most  notable  example  of 
term  is  extended  to  apply  to  decorative  objects  Corinthian  ware  is  the  Dodwell  /lyxis  now  in  the 
which  are  not  hollow,  but  which  have  the  ap-  Munich  Pinakothek.  The  Corinthian  are  the 
pearance  only  of  real  vases.  Thus  in  architec-  the  earliest  vases  signed  by  their  niakers.  About 
tural  accessories,  vases  cut  solid  in  marble  are  the  5th  century  Athens  began  to  assume  the  lead 
used  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  parapets,  in  vase~making,  and  soon  Corinth  and  other 
balustrades  and  the  like,  and  are  set  on  the  towns  were  driven  from  the  Italian  market 
blocking- course  above  the  cornice  on  many  a  The  earlier  Athenian  vases  have  usually  a  red, 
large  building.  Again,  vases  of  this  character,  slightly  glazed  clay  ground  on  which  the  figures 
purely  decorative  and  not  hollow  to  any  available  are  painted  in  glossy  black  enamel,  touched  up 
extent,  are  sometimes  sculptured  in  the  richest  with  red  and  white  in  certain  parts.  The  de- 
fashion,  and  Grreco-Roman  objects  of  this  sort  signs  are  mainly  mythological.  The  finest  work 
are  among  the  most  cherished  relics  of  antiquity,  of  this  black-figure  period  is  the  Francois  vase 
In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  the  found  at  Chiusi.  now  in  the  Florence  Museum, 
Greek  and  Grseco-Roman  vases  of  terra  cotta,  which  is  signed  by  Ergotiraus  the  potter  and 
the  study  of  which  is  so  important  to  the  arch-  Clitias  the  painter.  The  mast  productive  vase- 
xology  and  also  to  art  study  as  being  our  chief  maker  of  this  time  is  Nicosthenes.  from  whom 
means  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  last  painting  of  we  have  about  70  vases,  mostly  found  id 
the  ancients.    The  scientific  studyof  ancient  vases  Etruria.    A  special  type  of  black  figure  vase  is 

—  especially  those  of  earthenware  or  terra  cotta  the  Panathenaic  amphora,  which  was  presented 

—  asabranchofarchseology,  is  o£  comparatively  as  a  priie  at  the  Panathenaic  games.  After  a 
recent  origin,  but  it  has  already  shed  much  light  period  of  transition  black-figure  vases  were 
on  the  life  of  antiquity.  Vases  are  to  be  clas-  almost  entirely  displaced  by  red-figure  one* 
fiified  according  to  their  shape,  as  hjdria,  water-  (about  500  b.c),  in  which  the  art  reached  its 
pots;  lecythi,  bottles;  cylixes,  bowls;  kelebes,  zenith.  The  painters  now  broke  with  conven- 
stalked  bowls ;  amphora,  jars ;  canthari,  wine  tion,  and  often  substituted  scenes  from  everyday 
cups;  cratercs,  mixing  bowls;  aryballi,  round  life  for  the  well-wom  mythological  incidents. 
bottles;  cenocboe,  wine-jugs.  Most  of  the  an-  Great  simplicity,  refinement,  and  purity  of  taste 
cient  peoples  have  left  numerous  vases  distinctive  characterize  the  best  vases  of  this  period.  Sev- 
of  their  national  character  and  civilization,  but  eral  styles  of  red-figure  vase-painting  have  been 
the  most  important  by  far  are  those  of  the  Hel-  distinguished,  such  as  the  severe  style,  repre- 
lenic  world,  which  have  been  found  not  only  m  sented  by  the  productions  of  Sosias,  Euphronios, 
Greece,  but  also  in  Asia  Minor,  Etruna,  South  Duris,  and  Brygos;  a  more  graceful  style,  well 
Italy,  Sicily,  the  Mgem  and  other  Mcditerra-  represented  by  the  Nola  amphora  in  the  Naples 
Ilean  islands,  Nortii  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Hel-  Museum;  the  Attic  style  of  perfect  elegance,  of 
lenic  vases  may  be  grouped,  according  to  the  ^hich  the  finest  examples  are  the  smalT  arybaiU 
period  of  production  and  artistic  type,  m  four  found  at  Cumae  and  at  Aexone  in  Attica  (now  in 
cUsses,  namely:  fi)  archaic  and  early;  (3)  Naples  Museum);  the  white  lecythi  found  in 
black  figured  Athenian;  (3)  white-surfaced  Attic  tombs;  and  the  beautifully  gilded  polj- 
Atheman  lecythi ;_  (4J  led-ligured  Athenian;  chromic  vases  dating  from  the  4U1  century  b-C, 
(S)  decadence,  which  forms  a  large  class,  as  the  ^ell  represented  by  the  peltke  of  Camiros  in  the 
many  varieties.  They  are  of  a  very  rude  type,  British  Museum  and  by  a  vase  from  Cumse  now 
being  hand-made  and  unpainted,  mostly  without  ;„  Saint  Petersburg.  In  vases  of  th»  decadence. 
handles,  though  often  having  pierced  projections  ornamentation  becomes  overdone  and  tasteless, 
for  the  purpose  of  suspension,  and  either  undec-  ^nd  ultimately,  about  100  B.C,  painted  vases  prac- 
orated  or  adorned  only  by  mear^  of  incised  lines  tically  ceased  to  be  made.  Late  vases  have  been 
and  day  strips  The  island  of  Thera  (now  San-  i^^,J^^  chiefly  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily.  An- 
torin)  has  yielded  great  numbers  of  vases  of  a  cient  vases  were  also  made  of  metal,  glaw,  ab- 
rather  inore  advanced  type.  These  vases  are  baster.  etc.;  a  famous  glass  vase  being  the  Port- 
ornamented  with  figures  of  plants  and  animals  i^^j  Vase  (which  see).  See  Ceramics;  Pot- 
m  dull  colors,  and  have  been  made  wholly  by  ___„ 

means  of  the  potter's  wheel.    The  ware  known 

as  Myceniean  has  been  unearthed  not  only  in  the  VaBCjr.  v3'sf.   George,   American   botanist; 

neighborhood  of  MycenK,  but  also  elsewhere  on  b.  near   Scarborough,    Yorkshire,    England.  38 

the  mainland  of  Greece,  on  some  of  the  i^g^n  Feb.  1822;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  4  March  189J. 

islands,  and  in  Rhodes  and  Crete.    In  the  earlier  He  was  brought  to  this  country  in  infancy  by  his 

specimens  the  colors  are  dull,  but  the  later  vasea  parents,  studied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Med- 

of  this  type  are  ornamented  with  more  brilliant  ical    Institute,    Pittsfield,    Mass.,    and   practised 

colors.    The  geometric  style  of  ornamentation  his    profession    in    Elgin    and    Ringwood,    111., 

which  begins  to  appear  in  the  Myeensean  vases  i848-*6.    He  was  the  botanist  of  the   Powell 

is   found   fully   developed  in  the   Dipylon   vases  Colorado  Exposition  in  r868  and  of  the  Deparl- 

found  at  Athens.     This  influence  is  at  its  height  ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington   from   1873 

in  the  fUiodian  group,  of  which  the  best  known  tifl  his  death.    He  gave  his  attention  in  his  lat- 

specimen  is  the  pinax  or  platter  in  the  British  est  years  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  grasses, 

Museum   representing   the  combat  of   Menelaus  to      which      his      publications      chiefly      relate, 

and  Hector  over  the  body  of  Euphorbus.    The  Among  them  are :     <A  Catalogue  of  the  Forest 

Corinthian  group  of  vases  which  belong  to  the  Trees  of  the  United  States*   (1876);  'Agricul- 

period   of  decadence,   is   also   strongly   Oriental  tural    Grasses    of   the    United    States'     (1884) ; 

in  the  style  of  the  ornamentation.     These  have  'Grasses  of  the  Southwest'    (1890-1)  ;   'Grasses 

been  found  not  only  at  Corinth  and  in  other  Darts  of  the   Pacific  Slope'    (1899-3). 
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VASQVEZ  DB  COSONADO— VA8SAR  COLLEGE 

-,y*^a?"  ?•  Cotwwdo,  vaa-kiSth'  da  k6-r6-  manufacturing  estabJishments  are  lumber  nrilto 

M'dfl,  FrMdaco.      See   Cmwhado,   Fianqsco  flour  mills,  machine  shops,  woolen  mills,  cream- 

Vasquez  de.  cries,  and   foundries.    The  two  banks  have  a 

Vuqu«z  de  Coronado,  Juan,  Spanish  ad-  combined  capital  of  $60,000  and  deposits  amount- 

ministrator :  b.  Salamanca,  Spain,  about  1535;  d.  ing  to  $3i5foa.    The  educational  institutions  are 

at  sea,  October    [565-    He  came  of  a  distin-  a   high  school,  graded   schools,   and   a    school 

guished  family,  was  educated  at  the  Universi^  hbrary.     Pop.  3,000. 
of  Salamanca  and  in  1550  went  to  Guatemala. 

He  was  employed  in  various  important  govern-  Vaaaar  College,  3  college  for  women  located 

mcnt  posts  at  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Niea-  a*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    It  was  founded  in  i86r 

ragua,  and  Guatemala  and  in  1562  was  appointed  by  Matthew  Vassar;  his  original  gift  to  the  col- 

aUalde  ordinario  of  the  provinces  of  Cartago  and  'ege  was  200  acres  of  land  and  $4^8,000;  this  was 

Costa  Rica.    His  administration  was  noteworthy  increased  by  his  be<iuest  of  $360,000.     Number  ot 

for  its  many  admirable  result).    He  procured  ^"^^  ""*  '>y  additional  purchase  and  rental, 

provisions  for  the  needy  settlers,  brought  order  ^hoat  800.    The  aim  of  the  founder  was  lo  estab- 

out  of    chaos    in    governmental   affairs,    made  lish  an  institution  which  should  "accomplish  for 

friendly  advances  to  the  Indians,  whose  good  young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplish- 

wiU   he    won    by   his    unvarying   kindness   and  mg  for  young  men.        Vassar  was  the  first  insti- 

impartiality,  explored  Costa  Rica,  founded  sev-  tution  of  higher  learning  for  women  incorporated 

eral  towns,  including  Cartago,  and  in  1564  re-  as  a  college  and  equipped  to  do  full  college  work, 

turned  to  Spain,  leaving  the  colony  in  a  most  ?."«  "="??  .V"^*""  ^,f  clifrter  of  i86i  was  Vassar 

satisfactory    condition.     In    recognition    of    his  female  Co  ege,  which  in  1867  was  changed  to 

services    he    was    appointed   captain-general    of  V^^sar   College.     The   college  is  n  on -sectarian. 

Costa  Rica,  the  office  to  remain  hereditary  in  his  The  requirements  tor  admission  are  the  same  for 

family,   and  was  also  made   governor  of  Nica-  special  students  as  for  the  reeular  students.     The 

ragua  for  three  years.     He  sailed  with  a  large  degree  of  A. B_.  is  conferred  for  the  completion  of 

foflowing  in  1565,  but  met  with  shipwreck  and  "he  four  years    course.     The  work  of  this  course 

was  drowned  in  October  of  that  year.  is  partially  elective  in  both  Freshrnan  and  Sopho- 

,.         ,.               .,..«,...         .  more  years,  and  entirely  elective  tor  the  last  two 

Vmsalboro,  y5s?l-b.flr-6    Mame,  town  oil  years  except  for  one  required  course  in  psychol- 

the  Kennebec  River  ai|d  on  the  Maine  Central  Jgy  jn  the  Junior  year,  and  one  in  ethics  In  the 

railrrod;  u  miles  northeast  of  Augusta,    it  was  Senior  year.     Bible  study,  and  two  courses  in 

settled  m   I7&^  ™<1. '"   ^7?'   *"»  incorporated,  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  are  included 

In  i?9i^  a  part  of  Uw  town  was  taken  for  the  in  the  curriculum;  in  addition  a  regular  series  of 

town  of  Sidney.    There  are  six  villages  in  the  lectures   is   given  on   methods  of    teaching  the 

town.    The  chief  manufacturmg  establishments  various    subjects    of    the    school    curriculum. 

are  flour  roilis,  nwchine  shops,  and  creameries.  Courses  in  the  history  and  the  theory  of  art  and 

There  arc  nme  churches.    The  educational  m-  music  are  included  among  the  regular  courses 

Stitutions    arc    Oak     Grove    Semmary,    public  counting  toward  the  degree,  Vassar  being  one  of 

schools,  a  business  college,  and  a  school  library,  the  first  colleges  to  include  such  courses  in   the 

Po".  (iQio)  2fi77.  curriculum.    Technical   instraelion  in  music  is 

Vuaar,  v3s';r,  Hattiiew,  American  philan-  provided,  but  does  not  count  toward  the  degree: 

thropist:   b.   East   Dereham,   Norfolk,   England,  the   music  department  maintains  a  choral  club 

ag  April  1793;  d.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  23  June  and  a  symphony  orchestra.    Graduate  work  lead- 

186&     He  came  with  his  father  to  this  country  ing  to   the  degree  of    A.M.   is  also   provided. 

in  1796,  and  settling  near  Poughkeepsie  the  elder  There  are  seven  graduate  scholarships  and  two 

Vassar  established  there  a  brewery,  which  was  fellowships.  34  under-graduate  scholarships,  one 

burned   in   1811.     Matthew   Vassar  then   estab-  special  fund  for  missionaries'  daughters,  besides 

lahed  himself  in  the  same  business  and  in  time  some  small  general  loan  funds.    The  discipline 

accumulated  a  large  fortune.    In  February  1861,  is  by   a   system    of    self-government  under  the 

he  delivered  to  trustees  prevuiusly  appointed  for  charge  of  the   Students'  Association,  a  general 

the  purpose  by  the  Stale  legislature  the  sura  of  organization  of  all  students.     The  students  also 

$4a8,ooo  for  the   founding  of   Vassar   College  mainUin  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 

(q.v.).     Consult   Lossing,    'Vassar  College  and  ^^-   'w   debating   societies,    the   Philalethean 

Its  Foimder*   (1867)  Society  (dramatic),  an  Athletic  Association,  the 

Vauar,    HattfaeW,   Jr,    American    philan-  Thekla  Club  (musicalJ    and  a  nuinber  of  literary 

thropist,  nephew  of  the  preceding:  b.  Pough-  ^'efes  and  social  clubs.ia  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 

keepsie   11    May   1809;   d.   there    10  Aug.   iffll.  KaPPa  was  organized  in  i8w.     The  campus  con- 

Witii  bis  brother,  jTg  Vassar,  he  built  the  Vas-  5!"^^°'  ^'°c^""'  ^u  ^"''4'"8S  include  the  Main 

sar  Brothers*  Latoratory  for  Vassar  ColUge.and  ^"■y'?^;^^*'"'"^^  ,,"^"'.  ^V""*n    """^^li  ^" 

he  also  erected  the  Va4r  Home  for  Old  Men  Tf*"^,  H^;i;^?,:5"''brlfiw  H^twl^.^.^n^^^^^ 

at  Poughkeepsie.    He  managed  the  family  brew-  ,fc^?/,Hnn  ™',;«  .nH  fwi  =^ 

erv  business  for  manr  vears  and  amons  bf=  manv  Ij*  reciUtion  rooms  and  two  auditorium  halls). 


ery  business  for  many  years  and  among  his  many    ^<^  reciUtior.  rooms  and  two  auditormm  halls) 

£  vS.  sc  s'wis.x  vrd  P^«s..°ffe 'f-'-isq'Bas's.oS': 

«__^L___i  ■it...-.°r'.7 a  ^"J-^*"  ■"'   ""^   »dsMi     ffeoloev.  and  nhvsio  ocvl.  the  museum  (art  cal- 


Vusar,  Mich.,  village  in  Tuscola  County;  infirmary,    and    the    Alumna   Gymnasium.     A 

on  the  Cass  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  C,  and  certain  amount  of  gymnasium  work  is  required 

the  Flint  &   P.   M.   R.R.'s;  about   75  miles,   in  of  all  students,   and  outdoor  sports  are  encour- 

direct  line,  north  by  west  of  Detroit  and  25  miles  aged;  an  annual  field-day  is  held.     The  Chapel, 

Mutheaat  of  Bay  City.    It  is  in  an  agricultural  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson  (1877)  and 

region  and  has   considerable  manufacturing  in-  Mrs.   Mary  Morris  Pratt  (1880),  was  completed 

terest   connected    with    lumbering.     The   chief  in  June  1904.  and  accommodates  an  audience  oi 
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VATHEK— VATICAN  COUNCIL 

130D.    Aiplendidnew  library  building  was  dedi-  of  Greek,   Pios   TV.  of  Oriental  toahuscripu; 

cated   in   1905,  gift  of    Mrs.   Frederick    Ferris  Pius    V.    united   the  papal   archives   vritfi   the 

ThompsoD  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  who  libraiy;  and  various  additions  have  been  made 

was  a  trustee  of  the  ColleKe  and  one  o(  its  chief  since.    In  die  soite  of  rooms  allotted  to '  the 

benefactors.    In  1910  the  library  contained  over  library  are  included  the  Mnsenm  of  Qiristion 

68,000  volumes ;   the  students  numbered   1,057,  Antiquities  and  the  Stanza  de'  Papiri,  the  Iktter 

and  the  faculty  104-  containing  documents  on  papyrus  from  the  gth 

Revised  by  Frances  A.  Wood,  to  the  8tii  century,  and  adorned  with  paintings 

Librarian,  hj  Raphael  Mengs.     The  manuscript  collection 

Vsth'ek,  The  History  of  flie  Callpb,  an  Ori-  of  the  Vatican  Library  is  by  far  the  moat  im- 

ental  romance  by  William   Beckford,   written  in  portant  part  of  it     The  number  of  MSS.  is  said 

French  in  1^1  or  1^2.     It  appeared  at  Lausanne  to  be  over  26,000.     The  number  of  printed  vol- 

and   Paris  in   1^7.     An   authorized   translation  umes    has   been   estimated   at   from    150,000   to 

from  the  French   MS.  ascribed  to  one  Samuel  aao/wo,    including  3,500   I5th-<entur7   editions, 

Henley,  appeared  in  London  in  1786,  and  a  great  number  of  bibliograi^ical   rarities. 

Vat^ican,  the  residence  of  the  popes,  and  ^'  *"  open  for  four  hours  ^^^7°^  "I^^J^. 

the   most   extensive    palace   of  moderS  Rome,  ^\3^    '".  ^"^t/                   Catholic    Chijbch; 

built  upon  the  Vatican  HiU,  from  which  it  has  ^^p*".  kome. 

received  its  name,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Vatican  Cotmcil,  or  Counca  of  tiie  Vatican, 
the  basilica  of  Saint  Peter  s.  It  is  a  long  the  only  plenary  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rectangular  edifice  lying  north  and  south,  with  Church  held  since  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563. 
an  irregular  cluster  of  buildings  at  either  end.  In  June  1867,  Cardinal  Caterinc  sent  a  circular 
The  present  building  was  begun  1^  Pope  letter  to  the  500  bishops  present  in  Rome  at  the 
Eugenius  in.  (1145-53),  and  has  been  enlarged  celebration  of  the  r8th  centenary  of  the  martyr- 
and  embellished  by  many  subsequent  popes  down  dom  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  inviting  their 
to  Pius  IX.  (1846-78).  It  now  possesses  20  replies  relative  to  questions  on  points  of  dis- 
courts  and  about  1,000  rooms  of  one  sort  or  ao-  cipline  and  other  tnatlera  to  be  brought  up  in 
other.  Great  art  Ueasures  arc  stored  up  in  it  the  proposed  council.  In  September  1868,  an 
Here  are  the  celebrated  collections  of  pictures,  invitation  to  aUend  the  approaching  Conncil 
and  the  ninseums,  in  which  all  the  periods  of  was  sent  to  Oriental  bishops  not  in  cornmnnion 
the  arts  are  represented  by  many  of  their  most  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  to  'Prot- 
perfect  productions.  Here  are  the  loggie  or  estants  and  non-CatholicS*  The  bull  of  convo- 
arcades  of  Raphael,  Bramante,  and  Giov.  da  cation  was  promulgated  on  a«)  June  186*  ap- 
Udine,  and  the  stante  or  halls  of  Raphael ;  here  pointing  8  Dec.  1869,  as  the  day  of  meeting.  A 
are  the  Sistincand  Pauline  chapels  (the  former  few  days  before  the  latter  date,  on  27  November, 
with  Michelangelo's  celebrated  ceiling  paint-  Pius  IX.  issaed  the  brief,  MulHplices  inter,  pre- 
ings  representing  the  preparation  of  the  world  scribing  the  mode  of  conciliar  procedure. 
for  the  advent  of  Oirist,  and  the  'Last  Ju^-  The  Council,  which  assembled  on  the  ap- 
ment*  of  the  same  painter  on  the  alUr  wall) ;  pointed  day,  8  Dec.  1869,  was  the  largest  ever 
the  miueo  Chiaramonii,  with  the  Braccio  Nnovo  held,  749  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots  and  generals 
or  new  wing  (founded  by  Pius  VII.,  whose  of  religious  orders  being  present  or  nearly  three 
family  name  was  Chiaramonti) ,  and  the  mmeo  fourths  of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopate.  The 
Pio-Clementino,  formed  under  Popes  Clement  number  was  afterward  increased  to  764.  The 
XIV.  and  Pius  VI.)  ;  the  muteo  Gregoriano  (of  invitation  to  non-Catholics  and  others  not  in 
Etruscan  antiquities,  formed  under  Gregory  communion  with  Rotn^  brottght  no  response 
XVI.) ;  the  Egyptian  museum,  the  tapestries  of  in  the  form  of  attendance.  The  Italian  bishops 
Raphael;  here  is  the  rich  Vatican  library  (de-  numbered  170  and  the  Spaniards  40.  On  10  De- 
scribed below)  ;  here  arc  pictures  of  almost  all  ccmbcr,  at  the  first  congregatbn  of  the  Council, 
the  first  masters  of  that  glorious  period  of  which  a  bull  was  published  decreeit^  that  if  die  pope 
Raphael  is  the  chief  ornament;  and  near  it  is  the  should  die  during  the  Council,  that  body  should 
gigantic  Saint  Peter's,  The  Vatican  has  been  at  once  be  prorogued,  and"  take  no  part  in  the 
used  more  or  less  as  a  place  of  residence  by  election  of  a  pontiff,  whidi  dut^  was  to  reot  with 
the  popes  since  their  return  from  Avignon  in  the  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Petitions  were  Signed 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  here  the  con-  by  many  prelates,  members  of  religious  orders 
claves  always  meet  for  the  election  of  new  and  lay  Catholics,  asking  for  the  definition  by 
popes.  The  portion  now  occupied  by  the  pope  the  Council  of  the  dogma  of  papial  infallibility, 
as  a  place  of  residence  is  the  eastern  wing  of  At  the  second  session,  6  JaiL  1870,  all  the 
the  court  of  Saint  Damaso,  in  the  southeast  meoibers  present  recited  Uie  Creed  of  Fiui  IV. 
of  the  whole  pile,  the  court  surrounded  by  pledging  loyal  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  loggie.  Since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  and  took  the  episcopal  oath.  The  Cardinals- 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  final  effacement  of  the  president  of  the  congregation,  on  20  February, 
Pope's  temporal  power,  the  popes  have  remained  issued  rules  which  should  ^vem  the  debates  of 

......     formulated    and 

.  ._.  adopted.    It  is  chiefly  directed  against  modem 

Vatican  Library. —  The  collection   of  papal  rationalism.    All  the  667  members  present  s^ed 

archives  is  known  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as  this  Constitution,  and  it  was  promnlgated  at  the 

Pope  Damasus  I.  (366-385),  if  not  earlier,  but  third  session,  24  April  iS^c^  with  papal  confirma- 

Nicholas  V.  (i447-S5)  was  the  first  to  constitute  tion. 

a  public  library,  for  which  Sixtus  V.  provided  Next  followed  the  roost  important  v/ork  of 

the    graat    saloon    (designed    by    Fontana),    in  the  Council,  a  decision  that  should  put  an  end 

which  a  large  part  of  the  library   is  still  pre-  to  all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  papal  int^lir 

served.    Leo  X.  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  bllity,  already  accepted  as  a  dogma  by  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  Giurch.  The  Constitution  now 
generally  known  as  Pastor  Aetemui  asserted 
the  following  propositions:  (i)  that  aproper 
primacy  ol  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church 
was  conferred  upon  Saint  Peter  directly  and 
singly,  and  not  mediately  through  any  delegation 
._  T:_     -J  chief  minister  of  the  Church,  of  - 


n  and  right  in  the  line  of  Roman  pon- 
tiffs; (3)  that  the  pope's  jurisdiction  is  immedi- 
ate in  all  churches— that  is.  he  is  the  universal 
ordinary,  the  actual  bishop  of  every  see  (all 
other  bishops  being  merely  his  curates  and  dep- 
uties), and  is  not  a  remote  or  merely  appellate 
authority — so  that  in  questions  not  of  faith 
and  morals  alone,  but  of  discipline  and  govern- 
ment also,  all  the  faithful,  of  whatever  rite  or 
dignity,  both  pastors  and  laity,  are  bound,  indi- 
vidually and  collectivtly,  to  submit  themselves 
thereto;  (4)  that  it  is  unlawful  to  appeal  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  an 
nicumenical  council,  as  though  to  a  higher  au- 
thority; and  (5)  that  the  Roman  pontitr,  when 
he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  and  defines  a  doctrine  of 
laith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal 
Church,  is  infallible,  and  such  definitions  are 
accordingly  irreformable  o*  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church.  This 
document  was  voted  upon,  13  July  1870.  Of 
the  671  members  present  451  voted  directly 
in  the  affirmative,  62  voted  placet  juxta  vto- 
dam,  signifying  approval  with  certain  changes 
of  expression,  and  88  voted  aon-ilacet,  but 
of  these  many  objected  not  to  the  essence 
of  the  dog[ma,  but  to  the  time  — one  of  great 
agitation  in  the  political  world  —  as  inoppor- 
tune for  declaring  it.  After  discussion  the 
newly  defined  dogma  was  adopted  at  a  public 
session,  held  18  July  1870,  when  533  voted  in 
the  affirmative  and  only  two,  the  bishops  of 
Ajaccioand  Little  Rock,  answered  'non-placet,* 
these  afterward  joining  in  unanimous  adoption. 
The  pope  confirmed  the  action  ol  the  Council, 
and  on  zo  Oct.  1S70,  the  Council  was  formally 
prorogued,  instead  of  being  dissolved.  It  is 
therefore  technically  still  in  existence.  The  year 
in  which  p^al  infallibility  was  declared  to  be  a 
dogma  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  the  Ital- 
ian government  having  taken  possession  of 
Rome  20  Sept.  1870,  and  Rome  being  proclaimed 
the  capital  of  Italy,  g  Oct.  1870.  See  Catholic 
Church;  Papacy. 

Vauban,  v5-ban,  Sebaatlan  1«  Preatre,  Sei- 
GNEiTK  DE,  marshal  of  France,  French  military 
engineer:  b.  St.  Leger  de  Towcherets,  near 
Avallon,  Burgundy,  i  May  1633;  d.  Paris  30 
March  1707.  He  early  entered  the  array,  where 
his  uncommon  talents  and  genius  for  fortification 
soon  became  known,  and  were  signally  displayed 
in  various  successive  sieges.  He  introduced  the 
system  of  approach  by  parallels  at  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  (1673),  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Gudenarde,  Valenciennes,  and  Cambrai.  He 
roseto  the  highest  military  rank  by  his  merit  and 
services,  and  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Lille  in  1668,  and  commissioner- gen  era!  of 
fortifications  in  1677.  He  was  made  marshal  of 
France  in  1703.  As  an  engineer  he  carried  the 
art  of  fortifying,  attacking,  and  defending  towns 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  before  his 
time.  He  fortified  above  300  ancient  citadels, 
erected  33  new  ones,  and  had  the  principal  man- 


agement and  direction  of  53  sieges.    Among  the 

Bincipal  places  fortified  by  him  are  the  port  of 
unkirk,  and  the  citadels  of  Lille.  Metz,  and 
Strasburg.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  socket 
bayonet  and  ricochet  batteries. 

Vaoghan,  van  or  vaVn,  Charles  John,  Eng- 
lish Anglican  clergyman:  b.  Leicester  1816;  3. 
Llandaff,  Wales,  15  Oct.  1897.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders  in  1S41, 
and  was  successively  vicar  of  St.  Martin  s, 
Leicester  (1841-4),  head-master  of  Harrow 
(1844-50),  vicar  of  Doncaster  (1860-^).  master 
of  the  Temple  (1860-94),  and  dean  of  Llandaff 
from  1879.  While  at  Harrow  he  did  much 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  that  school, 
and  as  master  of  the  Temple  became  known  for 
pulpit  eloquence,  and  was  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Dean  A.  P.  Stanley  (q.v.). 
Among  his  40  or  more  published  volumes  are 
'Harrow';  'Temple*;  and  'University  Ser- 
mons'; 'Commentaries  on  Acts,  Revelations, 
Phiiippians ';  'Famil^f  Prayers';  'Discourses  on 
Liturgy  and  Worship';  'Addresses  to  Young 
Clergymen';  'The  School  of  Life,' 

Vetighao,  Gm»^  Tully,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Arrington,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  37 
June  iS^.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kenmore 
University  High  School.  Amherst,  Va.  (1867- 
8);  he  then  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from 
Beilevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, 
after  which  he  took  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  New  York  Polyclinic,  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  was  apoointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service  in  1888;  surgeon  in  1900,  and  assistant 
surgeon -general  in  ip02.  During  the  war  with 
Spain  he  served  as  major  and  brigade  surgeon  of 
the  Seventh  army  corps.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
professor  of  surgery  in  Georgetown  University, 
Washington;  surgeon  to  Georgetown  University, 
Emergency,  and  Saint  Elizabeth  hospitals;  and 
from  igoz  has  been  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
United  States;  Public  HeaUh  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service.  He  has  written  'Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery'  (1903}. 

Vanghan,  Henry,  Welsh  poet;  b.  Newton, 
parish  of  Llansaintfraed,  Brecknockshire.  17 
April  1622;  d.  there  23  April  1695.  By  contem- 
poraries he  was  styled  'The  Silurist,'  because 
his  native  region  was  among  the  Silures,  or  folk 
of  South  Wales.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and  after  studying  the  law  for 
a  time  in  London,  abandoned  it  for  medicine, 
and  practiced  with  much  success  and  reputation 
first  at  Brecknock  and  later  at  Newton.  It 
appears  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty 
at  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Rowton  Heath  —  it  may  be  as  surgeon 
with  the  royalist  army.  His  first  volume  was 
'Poems,  with  the  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Eng- 
lished'—  a  free  rendering  {1646).  This  he  fol- 
lowed by  <Olor  Iscanus'  —  'Swan  of  the  Usk' 
(1651),  the  chief  portion  of  the  volume  being 
a  eulogy  of  that  river.  Thereafter  his  verse 
took  on  a  predominantly  religious  and  devotional 
cast  and  greatly  improved  in  poetical  quality.  In 
1650  appeared  the  first  part  of  'Silex  Scintil- 
Hans'— 'Sparks  from  the  Flint, 'described  in  its 
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sub-title  as  made  up  of  *sacred  poems  and  pri-  versity  of  Midiigan  18^  and  profesior  in  iSta 

vate  ejaculations,*  and  completed  in  1655  ^y  the  He  served  in  the  Santiago  campaign  as  majot 

iddition  of  a  second  part  containing  what  are  and    surgeon.    He    baa   published:     'Osteology 

probably  his  best-known  stanzas  —  ^They  are  ail  and  Myology  of  Ac  Domestic  Fowl'  (1876); 
gone  into  the  world  of  light.*  One  *J.  W.*  'Text-book  of  Psychological  Chemistry';  'Pto- 
coUected  (1678)  various  elegies,  translations,  maines  and  Leuconiaines'  (with  Dr.  Novy),  etc. 
and  other  productions  as  'Thalia  R^i^'iva';  Vaughan,  Sir  WilUain,  English  poet  and 
and  Vauahan  also  pub  ished  some  books  of  ,  »^"k»"»^  -J'*-  ""uaui,  i-ns'iau  tiuti  »nu 
°  ,1,  „^,-T-u„  v(„..r,.  „r  ni;,.«>  colonial  panter:  b.  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthen- 
prose,  among  them  '  Ihe  Mount  of  Ulives'  „l'  „  ,.!;_.  j  t«™-.j  ir^^Ur./  i..™..ct  ,a.-, 
(165^),  a  work  of  devotion.  Garnett  thinks  ^"^e-  ^577:  d  Torcoed.  England  August  1641. 
Vaughan  less  frequently  than  Herbert  displays  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  graduated  m  law, 
the  curious  absurdities  and  attempts  at  wit  io  f^'^  '"J^^S  became  a  phys.c.an.  He  founded 
innrh  affwted  in  the  ver<ie  of  the  time  He  ^^  settlement  named  Cambnol  at  Newfound- 
Tl^undf  ^'tcTsii^'lly  fdicuLfphV^es  and  ^'''rr-diS"- f'V'h'''  TrU  «c' b'^'or" 
lines  — like,  as  he  said,  "unanticipated  sparks  Fleece  divided  into  Three  Parts,  etc.,  by  Or- 
from  a  flinty  ground."  A  few  of  his  poems  have  pheus  Junior*  (1626),  a  quaint  y  written  combi- 
been  given  by  critics  a  very  high  place  in  litera-  "^ Uon  of  prose  and  verse  nolable  as  the  first 
ture.  He  was  practically  unknown  until  H.  F.  volume  of  poetn.  written  m  the  North  Araeri- 
Lyte  edited  the  sacred  poems  only  in  1847.  A  ""  cobnies.  He  returned  to  England  m  1625. 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  tfiat  of  Grosart  »«  '"f  ^^^  ^^^^°'^  oi  'Cambrens.um  Oroleia' 


71)  ;  of  tjie  poems,  that  of  Chambers  (1896), 


(1625). 


Consult  the  memoirs  in  these  editions;  also  the  Vaught'a    HIH,    En|agemeRt    at    On    18 

essay  in   Brown,    'Horse   Subseciva:,'    series   i.  March  1863  Col.  A.  S.  Hall,  with  a  brigade  of 

(1858).  Union  infantry  of  1.300  men  and  two  guns,  was 

Vaughan,  Herbert,  English  Roman  Catho-  sent  from  Murfreesboro  to  look  after  Gen.  John 

lie  prelate:  b.  Gloucester  is  April  183a;  d.  Lon-  H.  Morgan,  who  was  raiding  the  country  to  the 

don  20  June  1903.     fie  was  educated  at  Stony-  northeast.     Beyond  Statesville,  Hall  ran  into  the 

hurst    College    and     on     the     Continent ;     was  Confederate  skirmishers,  and  these,  being  pressed 

ordained    to   the    priesthood    in    1854  ;^  founded  back,  disclosed  Confederate  cavalry  in  position. 

Saint   Joseph's   College   for   foreign   missions  at  Learning  also  that  Morgan,  with  a  large  force. 

Mill   Hill,  Hendon ;  visited  Maryland  as  a  mis-  was  preparing  to  attack  him,  Hall   fell  back  to 

sionary  Co  the  negroes;  and  in  1872  was  conse-  Vaught's  Hill,  a  steep  cedar-wooded  height,  near 

crated  bishop  of  Salford.     On  Manning's  death  Milton,  about  13  miles  from  Murfreesboro.     He 

he  was  appointed   (iSga)   archbishop  of  West-  was   closely   followed   by    Morgan   with    about 

minster,  and  shortly  afterward  was  made  car-  2,500  men  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  who  made 

dinal.     He  was  a  preacher  of  much   eloquence,  an  attack  at  II.30  a.  U,,  or  the  20th,  before  HaA 

and  proprietor  of  tfie  'Dublin  Review'   and  the  had  fairly  taken  position.     Morgan's  larger  num- 

'Tablet.'     He  displayed  a  marked  interest  in  the  bers  permitted  him  to  attack  both  Hall's  flanks 

temperance   cause  and   in  commercial  education  and  rear,  but  he  could  gain  no  further  advantage, 

among  Roman  Catholics,  building   for  this  lat-  and  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  four  hours, 

fer  purpose  Saint  Bede's  College.  in    which    he    was    several    times    repulsed,    he 

Vaughan,  Robert,   English  clergyman  and  finally    withdrew,   leaving   bis    dead    and    many 

laistorian:    b.    1795;   d-   Torquay    15   June    1868.  wounded  on   Ihe  tield.     His   loss   was  30  killed 

He   was   professor   of  history   in    London   Uni-  ana  iSo  wounded,  the  loss  in  officers  being  very 

versity;   and  in   1842  became  president  of  the  heavy.    The  Union  loss  was  6  killed,  42  wounded, 

Lancashire  Independent  College  at  Manchester,  and  8  missing.    Consult  'Official  Records.'  Vol. 

remaining  in  that  position   until   1857.     He  also  XXIII.                                             E.  A.  Caruan. 

founded    the    'British    Quarterly    Review'    and  Vault.    In     construction,     an     arched     roof, 

for  20  years  was  its  editor.     Among  the  more  that  is,  a  covering  member  wider  than  a  simple 

unportant  of  his   works  are:    'Life  of  John   dc  arch,  as  in  a  wall,  but  constructed  in  the  same 

Wycllffe'    (1828)  :  'The  Protectorate  of  Crom-  way  by  means  of  wedge-shaped  solids.    As  in  an 

well'    (1838);    'History  of  England  Under  the  ardi   so   in  a  vault,   the  entire   surface   may  be 

House  of  Stuart'    (1845)  ;   'The  Age  of  Great  much  curved,  rising  high  above  the  imposts,  or 

Cities'    (1842):    'Revolutions   m   English    His-  it  may  be  absolutely  flat ;  but  it  must  always  be 

tory'    (1859-60).  self-supporting,  each  one  of  the  stones  or  bricks 

Vaughan,    Thomu    Wayland,     American  which  make  it  up  preventing  its  neighbors  from 

geologist:   b.   Jonesville,   Texas,   20   Sept.    1870.  falling  inward.    The  only  modification  of  this  is 

After    gradnating    from    Tulane    University    in  where  the  cement  or  mortar  used  has  united  all 

1889,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1893,  he  the  separate  bricks  or  stones  into  a  solid  shell, 

went    to     Europe,     studying    in    the    museums  which  might  break  across  one  of  the  bricks,  etc., 

there.     He  then  engaged  in  geological  and  palse-  as  easily  as  through  the  morlar-joint.    That  pos- 

ontological    researches,    making   a    specialty    of  sibility  of  a  vault  constituting  a  solid  shell  leads 

tertiary  geology,  fossils,  and   recent  corals,  and  to  the  inclusion  under  Ihe  term,  of  3  structure 

now  is  connected  with  the  United   Slates   Geo-  built  as  a  solid  shell  in  the  first  place;  thus  in 

logical  Survey.    He  has  published  'The  Eocene  modern  times  a  light  vault  can  be  built  of  homo- 

and    Lower    Oligocene    Coral    Faunas    of    the  geneous  material  like  cement  cast  in  a  single 

United  States.'  Vol,  VL,  Monograph  XXXfX.,  Slock;    ajid    in    antiquity    astonishing    masonry 

United  Slates  Geological  Survey,  besides  many  ^ofs  were  built  for  the  Roman  baths  and  palace 

papers  on  geology  and  paleontology.  halls.    These  last  were  built  even  in  horizontal 

Vaughan,  Victor  Clarence,  American  phy-  layers  of  small  stones  bedded   down  in  great 

sician  and  educator :  b.  Mount  Airy,  Mo,.  27  Oct,  quantities   of  nearly  liquid   mortar,   the   mortar 

1851.    He  was  graduated  from  Mount  Pleasant  being  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  the  shape 

College  in   1872,  became  instructor  in  the  Uni-  of  the  vault  being  given  in  the  first  place  by  » 
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*ery  light  sub-«truchire  of  bricks.    Such  a  Ro-  Vanqtieliii,       v^'ke-IU,       Lonli       nicobu, 

man  vault   is   perfectly  solid   and   uniform;   the  French  chemist:   b.  near  Caen,  Normandy,  id 

dome  of  the  Pantheon  might  be  lifted  ofi  in  one  May  1763;  d.  14  Nov.  1829.    He  studied  i^ar- 

{»ecc   and   would    hold   together  ai   well    as    a  macy,  and  became  known  to  Fourcroy,  who  pres- 

crockery  bowl.     There  are  many  forms  of  vaults,  ently  made  him  his  assistant  in  his  philosophical 

which  can  be  classified  as  follows:  researches  and  lectures.     After  being  chief  phar- 

1,  The  cupola  or  dome,  which  is  of  a  cup-like  maceutist  in  the  military  hospital  at  Melun  in 
form,  generally  simple,  without  breaks  or  1793,  he  was  appointed  inspector  and  professor 
changes  of  surface,  and  which  may  be  low  and  of  docimacy  in  the  mining  school  at  Paris  and 
flat  or  more  than  a  hemisphere  in  height.  It  then  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
may  be  circular  or  elliptical  in  plan.  It  is  a  polytechnic  school,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
relatively  easy  vault  to  build.  Institute.     He  succeeded  Darcet  in  the  chair  of 

2.  The  barrel  vault,  tunnel  vault,  wa^on  chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  and,  resign- 
vault,  or  cradle  vault;  one  in  which  the  vertical  ing  his  inspectorship  of  mines,  became  director 
section  is  everywhere  the  same,  so  that  the  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  just  established  by 
finished  vault  resembles  a  half  tube,  though  the  the^vernment.  On  the  death  of  Brongniart  he 
shape  of  that  section  may  be  semicircular,  much  received  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
flatter  than  a  semicircle  or  much  higher  than  a  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  succeeded  Fourcro;^  in 
semicircle,  and  even  pointed  at  the  top.  A  the  same  capacity  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
rather  common  form  is  that  of  which  the  sec-  He  had  remarkable  talents  for  analysis;  his  dis- 
tion  is  three-centred  or  nearly  elliptical.  A  coveries,  among  which  those  of  chromium  and 
vault  of  this  general  form  may  be  carried  in  a  p;lucina  deserve  special  notice,  have  been  useful 
slope  with  the  horiion,  as  when  a  continuous  in  various  branches  of  art  and  science.  His 
straight  stairway  has  to  b6  roofed  by  a  vault,  ^Manuel  de  I'esaa^vur'  (1813)  has  been  super- 
or  it  may  be  built  in  a  ring,  as  where  a  round  seded,  but  his  <  Memoires, '  amounting  to  more 
church  has  a  vatllted  aide  snrrDunding  a  ceO'  than  350  in  number,  aitd  printed  in  the  'Annalet 
tral  nave.  Where  different  parallel  vaiuts  meet,  de  chimie,'  the  'Journal  des  mines,'  the  'An- 
»  groined  vault  is  produced,  as  stated  below.  nales  du  museum,'  and  the  'Remeil  de  I'acade- 


3.  Theexpandingvault;  one  in  which  the  ver-  mie  des  sdences,'  in  spite  o!  their  age,  are  still 
tjcal  section  keeps  growing  wider  or  higher  or  valuable. 

both,  producing  an  effect  like  a  funnel.    This  _    ^                      »..-,. 

may  be  circular  or  elliptical  in  plan.    It  is  a  Vsufior,  vft-te--ft,  Bwjjtonto,  Swiss  painter: 

relatively  easy  vault  to  build,  •>.   Morges,  on   the  Lake  of   Geneva,  34  Apnl 

4.  The  coved  vauh  or  cldistered  vault,  in  >*39;  <*■  i^-  Ho  began  his  art  training  at 
which  a  space  is  covered  as  it  by  coves  (usually  Geneva  aM  fin-  some  years  earned  his  livmg  as 
tour  in  number)  carried  up  until  they  meet  at  ?"  ««ineter  of  me«l  ornsments.  In  1850  he 
the  top,  thus  producing  a  kind  of  square  dome  JC^ed  the  classes  of  R.  Jordan  at  DusseWorf, 
with  hollow  or  re-entrant  angles  between  its  wd  began  his  sttidy  <rf  peasant  life  itt  the  high- 
tour  curved  sides.  This  is  an  unusual  form,  taiwb.ci  Bern.  In  1836  be  west  to  Pans,  and 
though  the  same  shape,  truncated  at  top,  is  given  on  hjs  return  to  DusaeWprlprodiiced  the  first 
to  metal  and  other  exterior  roofs  of  paviHons.  °*.  h>s  Bmese  p^tures  tThe  Intenor  of  a  Swiss 

5.  Thegroincdvault,  therevcrseof  N0.4,  in  Vi'la^e  Church,  with  Worshippers.'  From  that 
which  parallel  vaults  meet  and  cross,  the  cor-  '"°1 '"^  «l*i'^'y  8*'"<^  the  reputauoft  of  one 
ners  between  them  being  projecting  or  solid  <>  'he  first  Swiss  gcare  painters  by  the  ser.e. 
angles  .called,  groins.      T^^Roman  \alls   and  oi^^c^tnres^-  wh.ch_^he.^^^^^^^ 

Swabia  and  Bavaria.    Hi,  worlcs  are  all  distia- 


rooM  in  thi!  waj.    sometimes  in  solid  block,    g^,t,j  i,,  lanllici   drawiW.  robust  indi,id- 
of  cot  stone,  more  often  m  tnbMe  masonry     In    ,^       vivfdneM  in  the  delineation  of  loo,!  and 

mnA^rn  tim^q    Tinrlf  i^  lined  in  ihp  ^amp  roof.  .."^i.  .■.,  ..^__' 


modern  times,  brick  is  used  in  the  same  root. 


ional   types,  and   they  are,  moreover, 


.  The  nbbed  vault,  jnwhich  a  sirnilar  re-  natural  to  the  subjects  treated  of,  brimful  of 
suit  to  the  groined  vault  is  produced  in  a  dif^  delightful  humor.  As  a  coloiist  Vautier  is  mas- 
terent  way.  There  are  built  in  the  first  place  i^^  ^f  harmony,  and  his  composition  is  graceful 
»olid  ribs  as  of  stone,  in  the  places  where  the  ^„^  dramatic.  Among  the  finest  and  most  pop- 
groins  would  be,  and  these  being  completed  the  ular  of  ius  works  may  be  mentioned:  'Card- 
triangular  spaces  left  between  them  can  be  filled  playing  Peasants  Surprised  by  their  Wives'; 
with  vaulting  very  easily  and  quickly,  a  light  tgmiday  Afternoon  in  Swabia.';  <ToaKing  the 
shell  opiy  being  needed.  Bride>;  'Country  Funeral';  'Black  Peter';  etc. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  these  forms.  He  was  also  successhil  as  an  illustrator  of  books 
having  special  names,  and  also  combinations  of  and  Jiis  designs  for  Immerman's  <Oberhof'; 
two  or  more  forms.  Thus  the  fan  vault  is  a  Auerbach's  <Barfu9Sele»  and  for^Hermann  und 
curious  development  ot  English  Perpendicular  Dorothea'  are  very  fine  and  have  been  much 
Gothic  architecture,  and  this  is  in  appearance  adniired.  Consult  Rosenberg,  tBenjamin  Vau- 
a  ribKd  vault  (No.  6),  though  in  construction  (j^f  >  (189^. 
often  a  solid  groined  vault  (No.  5).  This  re- 
sults from  the  complete  control  of  the  ribbed  VaMveurpwa^  vfiv-narg,  Xnc  de  Cl*pfer, 
vault  in  church  interiors,  from  about  1165  a.d.  Marquis  de,  French  moral  philosoiAer:  b.  Aix, 
The  builders  had  a  very  novel  effect  to  reach  in  Provence,  6  Aug.  1713;  d.  Pari*  26  M^  1747- 
their  fan  vablHng.  and  they  bnilt  as  they  found  He  entered  the  atmy  in  1733,  but  resigned  with 
mMt  suitable;  but  the  general  design  as  of  a  broken  heahh  at  27.  As  a  phikisopher  he  in- 
nctwork  of  ribs  could  not  yet  be  abandoned.  clinee  to  the  Stoic  school,  and  his  worh  was 

For  the  influence  of  Vaitfting  over  arehitec-  warmly  praised  by  Voltaire,  of  whom  he  was  'a 

ttn^l  design,  see  ABCHiTEC^utie.  -friend;  bat  popiilar  appreciatfori  of  his  writings 

RussELi.  StutmjiS.  came  only  after  his  death.    He  wrote  'Introduc- 
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tkni  to  a   Koowledge  oE   the   Human   Mind*  Vtnxball  (riks'hal)  Cardau,  in  London, 

(1746), followed  by  Reflections' and  'Maxims.*  formerly  a   fashionable  place  of   entertainmeot 

Coonilt  Paliologue,  'Vauvenargues^  (iSgo),  and  stunmer  reiort  jituated  near  the  Thames,  in 

__            .<       «  .           .        -        1     I  the  parish  oi  Lambeih,  about  1^4  nukt  from 

Vbhx,  viks.  Calvert  American  landscape  ■Westminster  Bridge,    They  are  now  removed 

architect  Lb.  London  »  Dec^  1824;  d-  Benson-  ^j  built  over. 

hurst,  L.  L,  19  Nov.  189S.  He  was  educated  in  «.^„„,  „.  w,i__«-  j„  <.„j,i  ^— .- 
London,  and  In  1848  wmc  to  the  United  States  Vav-wonr,  or  V^raMOr,  te  fetidal  times, 
as  the  assistant  oTa.  J.  Downing  (q.v.).  the  ?  Pf "?"  °^  ""^ ""'  ^"'^  »  ^T^'  ^IT*^ 
celebrated  American  landscape-designer,  whose  held  his  lands  not  from  the  crown  but  of  one  of 
partner  he  became  in  1851.  He  assisted  in  Uy-  ^^  ^K^er  aobihty.  Sk  Feudausk-  _ 
ing  out  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol  and  VaVter.  Charles  BnutaL  American  edn- 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  in  cator:  b.  Monroe  County.  W.  Va.,  9  June  i&ii; 
partnership  with  F.  1_  Olmsted  (q.v.)  he  laid  d-  ^7  Oct.  1905.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
out  Central  Park  in  New  York.  In  1865  his  arj"^  '"  '?*I"5'  'j'>'^"""8  =,  caP'amcy  in  the 
design  for  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  was  ac-  'Stonewall' brigade;  wasgraduated  rrom  Emory 
cepted  and  he  was  subsequently  engaged  with  and  Henry  College  (Emory,  Va.)  m  1866;  studied 
Mr,  Olmsted  in  laying  out  parks  in  Chicago,  also  at  the  University  oE  Virginia  (Charlottes- 
Buffalo,  the  State  reservation  at  Niagara  Falls,  ville);  and  was  processor  of  mathematicsat  Emory 
and  at  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  and  Henry  from  1868  to  1878.  In  1878  he  l«camc 
United  Stales.  They  laid  out  Riverside  and  supermtendentof  the  Miller  ManualUborSchool 
Momingside  parks  in  New  York,  Vaiuc  becom-  at  Albemarle  Va.  He  wascons.deredaaauthor- 
ing  landscape  architect  of  the  public  parks  in  ^^  "■»  tnanual  training. 

iMi.    He  designed  the  Museum  of  Natural  His-  Veader,  T6>-d4r,  or  Veadv,  an  additional 

tory  (1873)  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  or  supplementary  month   of  the  Jews,  added 

Art  (1874)  in  New  York,  besides  other  public  sometimes  after  the  third,  aometimes  after  the 

buildings.    To  him  is  due  credit  for  the  artistic  secmd  sacred  rear,  care  bemg  taken  that  tiw 


1  original  treatment  of  the  transverse  roads  seventh  year  should  have  no  ludi  month  sp- 
in Central  Paric    He  wrote:  < Villas  and  Cot-  pended  to  Adar. 
tages'  (1857).  Veblen,  Thontein  B.,  American  pnblicist. 

Vaux,  Richard.  American  lawyer:  h.  PhH-  He  wm  graduated  from  Carleton  College,  Mhin., 
adelphia/Pa..  ig  Dec  1816:  d.  th^e  sa  March  ■"  '880,  studied  later  at  JrfinsHopkms  and  Yale, 
1895.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  soon  was  mstnictor  m  political  economy  at  *eUm- 
afier  was  sent  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  J«"'ty  °*  Ch'«Bo  1896-1900,  and  has  been  pro- 
United  States  minister  in  London,  and  on  *"=«■■  °^  .^J  ""«  ^"%  JP,"^.  ''po  He  ts 
his  arrival  there  was, appointed  aecretary  of  the  '^'}°T  «  J^«  Ji""""'  o*  Political  Economy' 
legation.  In  the  followmg  year  he  went  to  Br«s-  anf*  *\as  published  'The  Theoy  of  the  Uisure 
sets  to  assist  in  reorgani^ng  the  United  States  C'?"'  (1899) :  'The  Theory  of  Business  Enter- 
embasv  there,  and   later  returned  to  London  P^'**     (i£»4J- 

where  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the         Vecchi,    vek'fi,    Aofustos    Victor,    ItaliM 

United  States  minister,  Andrew  Stevenson.    He  naval  writer :  b.  Marseilles,  France.  1843-     He 

returned  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  re-  was  educated  in  the   Royal   Naval    School  at 

corder  of  deeds  at  Philadelphia  in  i84a-g.    In  Genoa,  rose  to  be  lieutenant  in  the  naval  service 

1843  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  State  (1866).  and  resigned  in  1872,    He  published  on 

prison  and  was  also  elected  comptroller  of  the  naval    subjects   several   works   of  history  and 

public  schools,  thus  occupying  three  important  fiction,  usmg  the  pen-name  "Jack  da  Bolma.> 

public  offices  at  the  same  time.    He  was  elected  The    volumes     include:     'Saggi    Stonco-Man- 

mayor  of  Phfladclphia  in  1855,  became  president  nareschi'  {1877)  :  *L<«gende  di  Mare>  (1879)  ; 

of  the  board  of  directors  of  Girard  College  in  'Nuove  Leggende*  (1880)  :  <La  Vita  e  le  Geste 

tSso,  was   largely  instrumental   in   securing,  in  ^el    Generale    G.    Garibaldi'     (1882);     'Ironie 

188s,  the  present  charter  of  Philadelphia,  and  Blande'    (1889);    'Bozzetti  di   Mare'    (1897); 

in  1890  was  elected  to  Congress.    He  published:  *W"n°ne    di    un    Luogotenente    di    VasceUo' 

'Recorder's  Decisions'  (1845);  and  'Reports  of  4'^V  rV\*''V"^^i"'"^    °    ''    ^^    ''' " 

the  Penitentiary'  (45  vols.  1842  et  scq.).  P^tna'    (1899)     Vecchi  was  among  the  pr^ 

J     '.tj  -t-        "%,  moters  of  the  Italian  navy  league    (La  Leg* 

Vanz,    Thooafl,    Lou,    English    poet:    b.  Navale). 
HarrowdM,    England,   1510:   d.   October    15^.  Vec'tor,    in    mathematics.     See     Ramus 

He  was  educated  at  Cambndge,  succeeded  to  the  VEcnM, 

barony  at  13,  and  accompanied  Cardinal  Woisey         «..,..  1   .    ■       .-        t  .1. 

on  his  embassy  to  France  in  1527.    In  1530  he         Veda,  va  da,  the  general  designation  of  the 

took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  attended  ancient  sacred  literature  of  Induu    The  word  is 

Henry  VHI.  to  Calais  and  Boulogne  in  1532,  Jrom  the  Sanskrit  root  vtd,  •know,>  wid  signi- 

and  in  IS33  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  ^^  primarily  <knowIedge>  or  •s«CTce.»    It  Khm 

appointed  captain  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  an  Si^'  ^  ^^  appl'ed  ^P  the  entire  Hindu  sacred 

oSce  he  resigned  in  1536.    He  occupied  his  seat  literature  as  <(fc/  science.'    For  a  fu"  rf'"""" 

in  the  Honse  of  Lords  until  ISSS-    Such  of  his  sion  of  the  subject,  see  the  article, on  Vmic  LiT- 

verse  as  survives  consists  in  the  main  of  lyrics,  OWTUM.    See  also  India  — RWtgiow. 


which  were  much  admired  in  their  day.    In  <The  Vedairta  (vi-dan'ta)  Philoaophy,  a  system 

Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises'  appear  several  of  of  Brahmanic  philosophy,  first  set  forth  in  a 

his  poems,  the  best  of  which,  'The  Aged  Lover  work  called  the  Vedinta,  said  to  have  beat  writ- 

renounceth  Love*  and  'The  Assault  of  Cupid'  ten  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  and  described  as 

were  previously  published  in  Tottin's  'Miscel-  containing  the  quintessence  of  the  Vedas.    This 

tany'  (1557).  system  is  based,  like  that  of  the  Eleatics  among 
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the  Greeka,  upoii  the  unit^  of  all  real  existence,  ings   include   the    '  Pborcydes' ;   the    'Cumxan 

The  sole  real  existence  is  denominated  know-  Sibyl*     (see    CuM«) ;     *The    Greek    Actor's 

ledge    (jnHtia),   soul,  or   God.    The  best   idea  Daughter';    "Roman   Girls  on   the    Seashore'; 

■'    -               1  form  of  this  one  existence  is  that  'Venetians  on  the  Main' ;  'The  Lair  of  the  Sea- 


it  is  light  or  glory.  But  this  idea  is  inadequate.  Serpent'  ;  'The  Roc's  Egg' ;  'The  Crucifixion' ; 
and  indeed  misleading,  for  the  one  real  existence  and  others.  His  reputation  was  greatly  in- 
is  none  of  the  infinite  number  of  modes  of  exist-  creased  by  his  illustrations  of  Edward  Fitz- 
ence.  The  diversity  of  the  universe,  that  is,  the  gerald's  'Omar  Khayyam'  (1884),  and  his  deco- 
multiplicity  of  individual  life  and  variety  of  rations,  subsequent  to  1892,  are  marked  by  his 
external  nature,  is  merely  phenomenal,  and  has  significant  characteristics.  Examples  of  his 
all  proceeded  from  the  one  real  being.  It  has  work  in  this  style  may  be  seen  in  the  pieces 
done  so  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  or  energy  called  'Good  and  Bad  Government'  in  the  Li- 
belonging  to  that  being,  which  power  is  igno-  brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  and  in  a  panel 
ranee  (.aj'ndna)  or  the  negation  of  the  very  which  he  executed  for  Bowdoin  College, 
ewence  of  that  being.  Ignorance  has  three  qual-  Vedder,  Henry  Clay,  American  Baptist 
ities  or  'fetters,*  tattwa,  rajai,  and  tamas,  church  historian ;  b.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  26  Feb. 
which  may  be  translated  pure  cognitioii,  lively  ,853.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universi&  of 
emotion,  and  inertness ;  or  goodness  passion,  and  Rochester  in  1873  and  from  the  Rochester  Theo- 
darkness ;  or  purity,  foulnesSj  and  darkness.  In  logical  Seminary  in  1876.  He  was  associate 
accordance  with  these  qualities  ignorance  oner-  editor  of  'The  Examiner'  1876-92,  and  editor-ln- 
afes.  and  its  operatioti  is  twofold,  first,  envelop-  chief  1892-^;  and  also  edited  'The  Baptist  Quar- 
ing  the  soul  and  giving  rise  to  the  conceit  of  terly  Review>  {1885-52).  Since  December  1894. 
personality  or  conscious  individuality;  and  sec-  he  has  been  professor  of  church  history  in 
ondly,  throwing  round  it  the  phantasraagona  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chester,  Pa. 
external  nature,  which  latter  is  composed  of  the  Among  his  published  works  are:  'Baptists  and 
five  elemenU :  vacuum,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  Liberty  of  Conscience'  (1883) ;  'The  Decline  of 
The  soul  may  escape  from  these  illusions,  and  Infant  Baptism'  (1890);  <A  Short  History  of 
return  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  one,  either  the  Baptists'  (1891)  ;  'American  Writers  of  To- 
by a  gradual  process  or  by  immediate  emanci-  day'  (iSiu) ;  'The  Decline  of  the  Apostolic  Suc- 
pation.  A  gradual  emancipation  may  be  ob-  cession  in  the  Church  of  England'  (1894)  ;  'A 
tamed  by  an  ascetic  way  of  living,  and  the  con-  History  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  States' 
stant  practice  of  religious  duties.  Immediate  (1898);  'The  Baptists'  (1903). 
*°I^£fi"'^f"1."'"'"  ""'^  f'-'^'  the  entire  y^^^  ^^^_^^  ^^  ^^-jj^,  literatiire,  the 
*^w?^S,«^lt,  ™,,-.°^-'^"'"?»,*    °*    ''"'*""*  literature  of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  of  India. 

sS's't^h'^'^efrnie-feiT^^^^^^^^^  ^dS'iT^Tud^"' ft"i;;[o^  f  *^:^^"r 

fe™®  ^^'sa^  ^''\tT'  t^:^r^''  Ve^"  .n*d ISfsanSt^l^edris  ^'^.^ 

pS?nZhv^/^^^Vn=iiS    ??f^,V.    J?^  adjective  formed  from  the  noun  WJrfo,  the  native 

E?^  1  "^Y-n?     ^r    V**""^"''?/  ^1  .  ^U.-i  nan*"    ft""    the    literature.    This    word    means 

MuIlerslThree  Lectures  on  Vedilnta  Ph.loso-  .knowledge'    (vid   seen   in  Greek  flt^    «we 

phy'  (ife4)  ;  and  the  translation  in  'The  Sacred  ^^^^„  j^^^  ;,^,„  q^^,^  ^,^^^  S^^  ^o^  , 

Books  of  the  Iiast'  English  wit),  which  spedalizes  in  the  sense  of 

Vedder,  viSd'Ar,  David,  Scottish  poet:  b,  "the  knowledge  par  excellence,'  «the  sacred 
Deemess,  Orkney,  1790;  d.  Edinburgh  11  Feb.  knowledge*  in  a  way  comparable  with  our  desig- 
1854.  He  went  to  sea  when  very  young,  became  nation  of  our  sacred  Scriptures  as  "the  bool^» 
captain  of  a  whaler  at  22,  was  appointed  1st  *"«  Bible.  This  fact  mdicates  at  once  the  char- 
officer  of  an  armed  cruiser  in  1815,  and  in  1820  a'^er  of  the  literature.  It  is  a  religious  litera- 
became  tide-surveyor,  an  trffice  he  occupied  until  t""*.  compwed  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  a 
bis  retirement  on  a  pension  in  1853.  He  appears  complex  religious  system,  and  is  consequently 
to  have  written  poetry  at  an  early  age,  but  his  practical,  not  artistic  in  purpose. 
first  published  verse  was  'The  Covenanters'  .The  people  among  whom  this  literature 
Communion,  and  other  Poems'  (1828).  His  ongmated  were  Indo-Europeans,  who  had  en- 
poetry  is  graceful  and  fluent,  and  possesses  both  tf ««  0\^  peninsuU  of  India  from  Ae  northwest 
humor  and  pathos.  His  work  includes:  'Orca-  At  the  beginning  of  the  Vedic  period  they  were 
dian  Sketches'  (183a);  'Life  of  Sir  Walter  settled  on  the  Indus  and  m  the  Putijab,  and 
Scoff  (1832);  'Poems  — Legendary,  Lyrical,  throughout  the  period  the  course  of  their  con- 
at>d  Descriptive'  (1842)  ;  'Story  of  Reynard  the  ?"«'«  can  be  followed  eastward  across  the 
Fox'  (i8sa)-  etc  Jumna  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Owing  to 
*  the  uncertainty  of  all  Indian  chronology  it  is 

Vedder,    EUbu,     American     painter    and  rarely  possible  to  give  exact  dates  to  any  monu- 

modeler :  b.  New  York  26  Feb.  1836.     He  studied  ment   of   its    literature.     For   the   Vedic   period 

painting  with  Mattison  at  Sherburne,  N,  Y.,  and  this  is  esnecially  true,  the  best  that  can  be  done 

in   1856  became  a  pupil   of  Picot  in  Paris.     In  is  to  fix  the  relative  succession  of  certain  classes 

i8s7-oi.  he  worked  in  Italy,  then   returned  to  of  writings.     The  oldest  works  are  collections 

the  United  States,  where  he  found  himself  dis-  of   matenal,   the    composition    of   which    must 

?ualified  for  enlistment  as  a  soldier  by  a  de-  have  extended  over  several  centuries.    For  the 

ective  arm.     Returning  to  Paris  in  1865,  he  re-  oldest  of  these,  the  Rig  Veda,  the  estimates  of 

mained  there  till  January  1867,  when  he  went  to  competent  scholars  vary  from  4000  to  1000  b.c— 

Rome,  where  be  has  since  resided.    His  subjects  the  probability  being  in  favor  of  the  centuries 

are  mostly  ideal,  and  his  work  is  characterized  immediately  preceding  the  latter  date,  on  account 

by  great  imaginative  power  and  originality,  with  of  the    impossibility  of  assuming  too   great  a 

boldness  and  Intensity  of  expression,  qualities  difference  m  time  between  the  Rig  Veda  and' 

which  impart  to  it  a  heroic  cast    His  oil  paint-  the  Avesta,  the  beginning  of  whidi  cannot  be 
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placed  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  6th  SQtra  period  and  attempt  to  define  diem  as  11 

century  before  our  era.    The  close  of  the  Vedic  there  had  ever  been  a  period  In  which,  for  example, 

period  may  be  approximately  given  as  the  begin-  the  BrShmanas  and  nothing  else  were  composed. 

ning  of  the  ad  century  before  Christ  Besides   there   existed    in   each   Veda  different 

These  people  were  worshippers  of  the  various  schools    (cotoihij),   varying  more   or   less  from 

phenomena    of    nature,    of    which     their    chief  one    another.      Sometimes    the    difference    coii- 

deities   were   anthropomorphic   precipitates    {for  sisted   only   in   details   of   the   ritual,   sometimes 

details    see  Hopkins,   'The  Religions  of  India.'  in    the    theological    exposition    of   its    meaning, 

Boston  1898,  and  the  literature  there  cited).     To  sometimes   it   extended   to   the   Saihhitas  them- 

these  gods  they  offered  sacrifices  tliat  they  might  selves._    In  the  latter  case  the, result  is  various 

give     in     return     prosperity  —  rain,     wealth     in  recensions    of    the    same    Samhita    known     as 

cattle  and  in  sons,  health,  long  life  and  finally  {Sl^hSs   (■branches*).     In  the  former  cases  the 

safe  escort   to   the.  kingdom  of  the  dead   where  differences  lead  to  the  composition  of  different 

ruled  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvaiit.     They  con-  Brahmanas   and   Sutras   belonging  to   the   same 

ceived   also   the   idea   that   these   materia!   gifts  Veda.            _ 

could  be  made  more  acceptable  to  the  gods,  if  The  Samhitis  (from  sam,  a  preposition  com- 

accompanied  by  songs  of  praise  and  invocations  parable    in    meaning    with    irtr   and  y'Jha,  "to 

that  extolled   the  might  of  the  gods  and  told  Put,"  which  appears  also  in   t»i««)    are  collcc- 

of  their  wondrous  works;  that  formulae  of  magic  tions    made    from    this    floating   mass    of   lyric 

potency  were  also  employed  is  but  natural.    The  niatenal  and  sacrificial  formula.     To  them  the 

very  form  of  the   invocations  implies  the  exist-  term  Veda  is   frequently  applied  in  a  narrower 

ence  of  mythological  legends,  and  it  is  incon-  sense,  so  that,  for  example.  Rig  Veda  may  mean 

ceivable  that  so  elaborate  a  ritual  as  existed  at  either  the  Rig  Veda  Saihhitii,  or  that  Samhita 

the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  and  even  earlier  in  together  with    all  the   works    of  other  classes 

the  Indo-Iranian  period,  could  have  been  Intro-  dependent^  upon  it 

duced  and  maintained  without  some  tradition  of  The  Rig  Veda  (from  re,  a  laudatory  statiza, 

the  reasons  for  its  existence,  and  directions  for  especially  one  that  is  to  be  recited  in  opposition 

its  proper  performance.    In  short,  in  this  earliest  to  one  that  is  to  be  sung)    is  the  oldest  and 

period   we  have  existing  side  by  side   all   the  most  important  of  these  collections.    It  contains, 

germs  which  developing  at  a   later  period  and  a  little  over  j.ooo  hymns,  that  consist  of  about 

crystallizing  at  various  times  precipitated  them-  10,000  stanzas,  and  so  are  in   bulk  a   little  less 

selves  in  the  three  great  types  of  Vedic  lilera-  than  the   Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  together.     The 

ture.  the  Salhhitas,  Brahmanas  and   SQlras.  hymns    are    religious    lyrics    of   evidently    very 

The  religion  had  two  aspects,  9  hieratic  and  diverse  origin   and   of  correspondingly   unequal 

a  popular  side.     The  first  comprised  the  greater  literary  meriL     The  mass  of  them,  however,  are 

Vedic  ceremonies,  the  so-called  frdwdi- sacrifices  directed  alike  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Vedic 

and  centred  about  the  oblation  of  the  intoxieat-  pantheon,  extolling  their  deeds,  imploring  them 

ing  drink  soma;  the  second  comprised  besides  to  come  to  the  sacrifice,  accept  the  offerings  and 

the  rites  connected  with  the  home  life  the  grkya  grant  blessings  to  their  worshippers,     Tt  is  from 

rites— (from   grha,   "a   horse»),   the   praciices  this  material  that  the  Hotar  forms  the  Canon 

that    were    more'  distinctly    magical    in    nature,  of  the  hymns  that  are  required  at  each  Qrsuta 

whose  objects  were  to  bless  and  to  curse.     It  re-  sacrifice.    But  as  the  order  of  the  hymns  does  not 

mains  to  be  noted  that  with  the  growing  power  of  follow  the  order  of  their  eoiptoyntentitttlttrHual, 

the  priesthood,  their  influence  reached  out  over  and  as  the  collection  contains  also,  material  — 

this  sphere  also  and  gave  to   these  originally  for  example,  the  funeral  and  wedding  staniaa 

popular  ceremonies   a  quasi-hieratical  character.  — rot  intended  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  evi- 

From   this  follows  the  partition  of  the  Vedic  dent  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  collection 

literature   into   two  main  subdivisions,  on  the  was   not  to   furnish  a  manual    for  the  Hotar. 

one  hand  the  trayi  vidya,  the  "three-fold  know-  It  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  that  the  purpooe 

ledge"  of  the  hymns  of  praise,  the  Rig  Veda,  of  the  collection  was  historic  and  scientific  — 

of  the  chanted  songs,  the  S5ma  Veda,  and  of  to  preserve  a  body  of  poetry  the  talue  of  which 

the  sacrificial   verses   and   formulfe,  the  Yajur  was  appreciated  —  and  some  of  the  hymns  have 

Veda,   with   their   Soma   sacrifices,   and   on   the  been  interpreted  as  secular  poetry.    Later  inresti- 

other,  the   Atharva   Veda,  and  the  house  cere-  gations,  fiowever,  go  to  show  that  these  hymns 

monies.  also  ate  religious,  and  that  the  Rig  Veda  itself 

The  performance  of  the  great  ir3uta  sacri-  is  a  collection  of  mantras  intended  for  a  ritual 

fices  required  the  participation  of  three  classes  different  from  the  system  afterward  expounded 

of  priests,  the  Hotar,  or  the  reciting  priest,  the  in  the  Brahmaijas  and  Sutras. 

Udgatar,  or  the  chanter,  and  the  Adnvaryu,  to  .    TTie  hymns  are  distributed  into  ten  books,  but 

whose  lot   fell   the  performance  of  the  manual  the   difTerent  principles  of  arrangement  obstrv- 

labor   of  the  ceremonies.     To  this   corresponds  able    in   them   show    fliat   the   collection   is   the 

the  tripartite  division  of  the  hieratic  literature  expansion  of  a  still  earlier  collection.     With  re- 

for  the  Veda  of  the  Hotar  is  the  Rig,  that  of  gard  to  its  tradition,— the  text  of  the  hymns  had 

the    UdgStar    is    the    S5ma,    and    that    of    the  evidently  suffered  a  nnmber  of  corritf>lions  be- 

Adhvaryu,  the  Yajur  Veda.    In  each  Veda  three  fore  they  were  brought  together  in  the  present 

main  classes  of  works  exist,  the  Sadihitas,  Brah-  collection.    The  formation  of  the  latter  antedated 

manas,  and  Sfltras;  and  within  each  Veda  these  not  only  the  composition  of  the  Brahmafias,  but 

types  follow  one  another  in  this  order,  for  the  also  the  formation  of  the  other  SamhitSs  —  the 

BrShmanas  presuppose  the   Samhitas,  and   the  time  of  the  redaction  of  these  Samhitas  mast, 

SOtras  the   Brahmanas.     But  it  dofs  not  follow  However,    be   carefully    distinguished    from    the 

from  this  that  the  composition  of  all  the  works  time  of  composition  of  the  material  contained  hi 

of  one  type  betongs.to  the  same  period.    So  that  them.    From  this  time  on  the  utmost  care  was 

it   i^  misleading  to  speak  of  a   Brihmana  or  bestowed  upon  the  preservatftm'  of  the  text,  and 
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these  efforts  attained  upon  the  whole  a  wonder-  The  Brahnanas  (relating  to  brahma*, 
ful  success.  An  exception  b  to  be  made  for  the  'religious  formula')  are  theological  treatises 
work  of  certain  scholarly  redactors  —  the  close  concerned  chiefly  with  the  ritual  of  the  sac- 
of  whose  activity  falls  between  the  composition  rifice.  They  do  not  systematically  describe 
of  the  Brihmanas  and  the  time  of  Pinini,  who  the  ritual,  for  they  presuppose  a  knowledge 
modernized  the'  text  to  a  certain  extent  chiefly  of  it,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  manira  ma- 
by  forcing  upon  it  the  observance  of  the  later  terial  of  the  Samhita.  Their  object  is  to  ex- 
Uws  of  iaihdhi,—  ibe  rules  that  govern  the  con-  plain  the  mutual  relationship  ol  these  two  ele- 
tact  of  words  in  a  sentence.  From  their  hands  menls  — rite  and  formula.  This  involves  exegesis 
issued  the  Samhita  text.  For  its  protection  was  "f  the  mantras  and  leads  to  the  telling  of  many 
composed  the  Pada-patha,  or  *word  text,"  which  myths.  Furthermore,  as  they  are  concerned  not 
attempted  to  undo  tlie  effects  of  the  laws  of  o"'?  with  the  external  relationship  of  the  cere- 
samdhi  and  give  each  word  in  its  original  form,  mony  to  its  formulae  but  much  more  with  its 
Still  more  elaborate  precautions  of  a  similar  internal  relationship  (for  to  the  Hindu  what 
nature  were  the  Krama-patha,  or  "step  text,"  3  thmg  is,  is  never  of  as  great  importance  as 
the  Jata-patha,  or  "woven  text,"  and  the  Ghana-  what  the  thmg  symbolizes),  they  contain 
patba.'  Further  safeguards  were  certain  phonetic  masses  of  theological  and  philosophical  specula- 
treatises,  the  Pratijakhyas,  to  be  mentioned  ".o"*  frequently  of  the  most  fantastic  mysti- 
below.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  cism.  In  form  they  are  throughout  in  prose, 
the  Samhita  text,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  "i^spt  for  certain  peculiar  parts  imbedded  in 
of  its  redactors,  and  as  the  changes  made  by  '"«"".  ^''«1  ,*«  Gathas.  Appended  to  them  are 
them  can  generally  be  detected  by  disturbances  =^["1°  works  of  a  theosophical  character  — 
of  the  metre,  we  can  restore  the  collection  to  <^^!«d  '^e  Sranyakas  or  Forest  Books,. because 
essentially  the  form  in  which  it  previously  ex-  «wing  to  their  peculiar  mysUc  sanctity  they 
Uted.  Of  different  fUkkOs  of  the  Rig  Veda  '='"^!?  ^^"^7  ^^  transmitted  from  teacher  to 
only  one  has  been  preserved,  that  of  the  f  flfeoiw.  Pi'P'' -°"ff  J?  * ei"  ^l'""  °-^  *^^  ^°"'*'    7^^ 

lar  at  the  «ma  sacrifice.  It  cwitama  1,549  j^  ^^^  3,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Vedinta,  that  is.  'end 
stanzas,  al'  except  75  .of  which  occur  also  in  ^j  ^  y^j  »  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^.  ;^ 
the  Rig  Veda.  Historically  therefore  it  is  the  j,,  ^^^■^^  adherents  insist  in  the  sense  of  the 
least  important  of  the  Samhitas.  In  accordance  .g^j  j  ^,j  ^^c  Veda.»  Now  each  of  these 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Sama  Veda  they  stand  Brahmanas  attaches  itself  to  one  of  the  Saihhi- 
not  in  their  original  context  but  m  the  order  of  jSg  and 'accordingly  treats  only  of  the  portion 
their  liturgical  employment  The  Samhita  ex-  ^i  the  ritual  in  which  the  corresponding  priest 
hibits  these  verses  simply  in  the  form  of  the  ig  engaged.  According  to  this  principle  they 
stanzas  (reat)  that  form  the  basis  of  the  melo-  are  classifiedr  (i)  Belonging  to  the  Rig  Veda; 
dies.  They  acquire  their  proper  character  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  and  the  Kausitaki  or 
Siraans  only  in  the  Ganas  or  song  books,  where  ^aiikhayana  Brahmana  to  each  of  which  is  at- 
the  prolongations,  repetitions,  and  additioral  tached  an  Arapyaka' and  an  Upanimd  of  the 
syllables  required  by  the  music  are  noted.  As  same  name.  (2)  Brahmanas  belorwing  to  the 
each  stanza  could  he  chanted  m  a  great  variety  Sama  Veda.  Of  these  'we  have  the  PafS- 
of  ways,  the  number  of  Samans  is  practically  cavipi;^  Brahmana,  so  called  from  its  consist- 
unlimited.  The  text  has  come  down  to  us  in  jng  ^f  25  books  with  its  supplement,  the  Sad- 
the  recensions  of  (wo  schools,  namely,  the  Raaa-  vifi?a  Brahmana ;  the  Chandogya  Brahmana  with 
yanlyas  and  the  Kauthumas,  while  of  the  song  its  Upanisad,  and  the  Jaiminlya  Brahmana  con- 
hooks  four  are  known,  namely,  the  GrSmage-  taining  the  Kena  Upanisad.  Four  other'  works 
vagina,  the  Aranyagana,  the  Dhagana,  and  the  belonging  to  this  school,  the  Sama^Vidhana. 
Ohyag^na.  Brahmana,  the  Devatadhyaya  Brahmana,  the 
The  Yajur  Veda  (from  yajus,  a  liturgical  Vafiga  Brahmana,  and  the  Saihhitopanijad  are 
formula)  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  collection  Brahmanas  only  in  name.  (3)  For  the  White 
of  the  sacrificial  hymns  and  formulte  and  pri-  Yajur  we  have  the  fatapatha  Brahmana  in 
marily  those  of  the  Adhvaryu.  Like  the  Sama  two  recensions,  corresponding  to  the  two  re- 
Veda,  it  follows  in  its  arrangement  the  order  censions  of  the  Samhita.  (4)  For  the  Black 
■of  the  ritual,  but  it  is  broader  in  the  scope  of  Yajur  Veda  the  Brahmana  material  is  already 
its  material,  for  the  Sama  Veda  is  limited  to  the  imbedded  in  the  Samhita;  but  there  also  exist 
treatment  of  the  soma  sacrifice,  while  the  Yajur  as  independent  works  the  Taittiriya  Brahmapa, 
extends  to  the  other  crauta  sacrifices  also.  It  and  Araipyaka,  the  latter  containing  two  Upan- 
is  the  Veda  in  which  the  school  differences  are  isads  in  additions  to  which  there  are  the  Kithalffl 
most  noticeable.  The  two  great  divisions  are  and  the  MSitrayana  Upanisads. 
the  White  and  the  Black  Yajur  Vedas.  The  The  Sutras  ("threads"  or  "clues")  are  coni- 
diflference  being  that  the  Samhita  of  the  former  pendiums  of  practical  rules  for  various  subjects. 
is  merely  a  collection  of  manira  material,  while  Stylistically  works  of  this  class  are  charactcr- 
the  Saliihita  of  the  latter  contains  not  only  this  izcd  by  the  utmost  endeavors  for  conciseness. 
material  which  properly  belongs  in  a  Samhiti,  The  extent  to  which  these  efforts  were  carried 
but  also  a  certain  amount  of  theological  exposi-  is  shown  by  the  aphorism  that  an  author  should 
tion  which  should  properly  be  in  the  Brahmana.  rejoice  more  over  the  saving  of  half  a  long 
Of  the  White  Yajur  Veda  we  have  two  rece'n-  vowel  than  over  the  birth  of  a  son  —  on  which 
sions,  those  of  the  Madhyamdinas  and  the  KaQ-  depended  his  happiness  in  the  next  world.  The 
vas.  The  Black  Yajur  Veda  exists  in  the  fol-  name  is  frequently  applied  in  a  narrower  sense 
lowing  recensions:  the  Taittiriya  Samhiti,  the  to  the  Sairas  that  treat  of  religion,  the  so-called 
Miitrayari!  Samhiti,  the  Kathaka  Samhiti,  and  Kajpa  Sntras.  The  greater  part  of  these  Sn- 
the  Kapisthala-Katha  Samhiti.  tras  fall  into  two  classes,  the  Crauta  (relating 
Vol.  -21  —  3j 
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%o  STuti,   Tcvelatioa)    Sutras   which   deal    with  different  ages;  some  of  it  cannot  be  much  older 

the  cUborate  ceremonies  for  the  performance  of  than   the    time    of  the   redaction;   other   parts 

which  three  fires  are  required  and  the  services  of  may  be  among  the  earhest  products   of  Vedic 

a  number  of  priests;  and  the  Gihya  (from  £fho,  literary  activity  as  some  of  the  practices  go 

'house*)    Sutras  which  deal  with  the  simpler  back  even  to  Indo-European  times, 
observances  of  daily  life  that  are  performed  by         The  subordinate   literature  of  the  Atharva 

the  householder  himself  in  the  house  fire.    Each  was  evolved  in  an  order  diametricBlly  opposite 

Sutra  attaches  itself  to  a  particular  Samhita.    In  to  that  of  the  other  Vedas.    The  oldest  work 

the  case  of  the  (^rauta  Sutras  this  connection  is  is  the  Kau^ika  Sutra,  which  gives  the  ritual  for 

evidenced   by   their   limiting  themselves   to   the  the    employment   of   these  hymns   and    has    it» 

duttesof  the  corresponding  priest  so  that  a  com-  closest  analogies  in  the  (^hya   Sutras.    Later 

plete  picture  of  the  sacrifice  can  be  gained  only  the  Atharvans   advanced  the  claim  that  their 

by  the  combination  of  several   Sutras;   for  the  Veda  was  the  fourth  Veda,  the  Sarvl  Vidyi  or 

(tfhya  Sutras  the  connection  is  not  so  dose,  "complete  knowledge"  that  always  loomed  n^ 

All  treat  of  essentially  the  same  subjects,  but  behind  the  consciousness  that  each  of  the  other 

each  draws  its  mantra  material  as  far  as  pos-  Vedas  was  only  the  fraction  of  a  greater  unit; 

fible    from   its    own    SaAihita.    The   following  that  this  was  the  Veda  of  fiic  fourth  prie^ 

Siitras  have  been  preserved:  for  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Brahman,  who  exercised  S  general  supervi- 

the  C^fUdiayaoa,  ^rauta  Siitra,  and  the  A^va-  sion  of  the  sacrifice,  and  consequently  that  this 

layana  C^^uta  Sutra,  and  two  Grhya  Sutras  of  important  office  could  be  filled  only  by  an  Athar- 

the  same  name ;  for  the  Sama  Vedi  the  C^auta  van ;  finally  that  the  Purohita  or  house  chaplain 

Sutras  of  Ma^aka,  Lat_ySyana  and  Drahyayana,  of  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  their  school- 


and  the  Gfhya  Siitras  of  Gobhila  and  Drahy^-  To  support  these  claims  were  needed  works 
yana;  for  the  White  Yajur  Veda  the  ^rauta  treating  of  the  duties  of  the  Brahman  such  as 
Sutra  of  Katyayana,  and  the  Grhya  Sutra  of    existed  for  the  other  priests  in  the  other  Vedas. 
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Sfitras    of   Xpastamba,   Hiranyakecin,    Baudha-  Sutra  (a  Ci^uta  Siitra)  and  the  Gopatha  Brih- 

yana  and  Bharadvaja,  also  the  Manava  and  the  mana.    Furthermore  a  large  number  of  Upaoi- 

Vaikhanasa  Crauta  Sutras.    To  each  of  these  is  lads  came  to  be  attached  to  the  Atharva. 
a  corresponding  Grhya  Sutra  and  also  the  Ka-         A   conmlete    Kalpa    Sutra   contains    also   a 

thaka  Grhya  Sutra!  Dharma    Siitra,    or    a    collection    of    aphor- 

This  'summary  of  the  hieratic  literature  has  isms  on  the  law,  chiefly  from  its  religions 
included  in  the  Grhya  Sutras  one  side  of  the  side.  Those  of  Xpastamba,  Hiranyake^n 
popular  religion,  in  them,  however,  we  have  and  Baudhayaoa  —  all  belonging  to  the  T^t- 
the  popular  ceremonies  as  developed,  systema-  tiriya  division  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  —  have 
tized,  and  codified  hy  the  Brahmans.  Moreover  been  preserved;  the  Dharma  ^astras  of  Gauta- 
they  represent  the  Hindu  only  in  the  natural  ma  (Sama  Veda)  and  Vasistha  (Rig  Veda)  are 
course  of  his  life  and  in  his  orderly  and  lawful  in  reality  also  Dharma  Sutras.  Kalpa,  however, 
desires.  Fortunately  the  picture  is  completed  is  only  one  of  the  six  Vedangas  or  'limbs  of  the 
by  the  Atharva  Veda;  so  that  we  have  a  know-  Veda*  into  which  tradition  divides  the  whole 
ledge  of  the  private  !ife  of  the  Hindu  with  a  Siitra  literature.  The  others  are  (iksa,  'pronun- 
fulness  of  detail  that  is  not  equaled  by  the  ciation* ;_  chandat,  'metre* ;  vyakar'aita,  'gram- 
records  of  any  people  of  a  similarly  remote  pe-  mar" ;  nirukia,  "etymology,"  and  jyotisa,  •astron- 
riod.  omy."  The  beginnings  of  these  sciences  generally 

Of  the   Atharva  Veda   Samhita  two   fakh&s  go    back    to    the    Brahraanas;    in    the    Sutras 

exist:   one   of  these,   the   Paippalada,   has   been  they   are    elaborated   and    then   flourish   in   the 

preserved  only  in  a  single  manuscript  and  has  post-Vedic  period.     Of  special  works  are  to  be 

only  recently  become  generally  accessible;  the  mentioned    the    Pratitakhyas    'relating  to    the 

other  that  ot  the  ^unaka  school  has  been  care-  ^akhi,"  or  phonetic  treatises,  whose  object  is  to 

fully    edited   and   extensively   studied.     It   con-  explain    the    relationship    of   the    Samhita   and 

sists  of  a  little  over  700  hymns  of  about  6,000  Pada-patha  texts.    For  grammar  the  great  work 

stanzas  divided    into   20  books.    Of  these  the  is  that  of  Panini,  which  as  the  norm  of  the 

last   two   are   later   additions,   one   being   taken  classic  language  requires  fuller  treatment  under 

chiefly   from   the   Paippalada   ^akha,   the   other  that  head.    Etymology  is  represented  by  Yaska'» 

from  the  Rig  Veda.     Books  13-18  are  devoted  Nirukta.    The  Sutras  are  completed  hy  the  Pa- 

to   special    subjects;   the   other    books    contain  ricistas  or  Supplements.    Finally  there  are  the 

charms  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases   fre-  Pfayogas,  "manuals,"  and  Pad<&iatis,  'guidej,* 

quently  regarded  as  possession  by  demons;  pray-  that  give  a  more  connected  picture  of  the  sacri- 

ers    for    long    life    and    health ;    imprecations  fice  and   indices  called   Anukramitiis   that  treat 

against  demons,  sorcerers,  and  enemies;  charms  the  literature  from  various  points'  of  view, 
pertaining  to   women;   charms   to  secure  hat-         Bibliography. — The  best  work  of  reference 

mony  and  influence  in  the  assembly ;  charms  per-  on   all   subjects   connected   with    India    is    still 

taining  to  royalty;  prayers  and  imprecations  in  in  course  of  publication:     'Die  Grundrisse  der 

the  interest  of  the  Brahmans;  ^arms  to  secure  Indo-Arischen   Pliilologie   und   Altertumskunde. 

prosperity ;    charms    in    expiation    of    sin    and  be^undet  von  Georg  Biihier,  fortgesetzt  von  F. 

defilement;  cosmc^nic  and  theosophic  hymns  Kielhorn^    (Strasburg    i8g6).    It   contains  the 

and    ritualistic   hymns.    In   short   the  Atharva  fullest  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 

toudies    the    interests    of    every    class    of    life  Many   of   the   texts   have   been   translated   into 

and  ranges  from  the  highest  metaphysics  of  the-  English   in    'The    Sacred   Books  of   the    East,* 

osophic    mysticism    to    the    lowest    bathos    of  edited    by    Max    Muller,    Oxford.    In    English 

sorcery.    The  redaction  of  this  material  is  later  there  are:    The  translation  of  Weher,  'History 

than  the  redactions  of  the  other  Saihhitas  and  of  Indian  Literature'    (3d  ed..  London   1893)1 

probably  later  than  the  composition  of  some  of  and  of  Kaegi.  'The  Rig  Veda'  (Boston  iSSS) ; 

the  BrahmaQas.    The  material  itself  is  of  widely  also  'A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature;'  by  / 


leratyre;'  by  A- 
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A.  Uacdondl   (New  York  igoo),  all  of  which  and  poverty  in  the  very  eily  in  which  Vega  wa« 

give  besides  a  treatment  of  the  subject  a  fuller  then  livhig  in  lunury  and  splendor,  and  whostf 

bibliography.         Georgz  MELVuiE  BoiiiNO.  fame  has  spread  over  the  world,  while  that  o£ 

Profis^or  of  Greek,  Catholic  UnivertHy.  Waih-  Lope  has  grwtly  declined  even  in  his  own  coun- 

incloM   DC  '^'     Ih  ^''  ''*'"  y*^"  ^^^  became  ascetic  in 

u— J  ^„  'n**«i«nf«tW«f>rToV««ins«l  '''*  "'^  "^  ''^'"K"    ^^^^  ^^  °X  **'"  dramatic 

rw  „?*  ^.  '     K    i^'      , ,  J     H    IS     H?.'  productions  have  been  printed    They  reve«l  an 

pitch  pamterj   b.  Leydcn  JSSS;  d,  1635.    His  f,„i„„„i|,;e    bnt    ill-rrenlated    imagination,    • 

father  was  burgomaster  of  Ityden  m  157a.  and  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ridicu- 

reuiaming  faithlul  to  Philip  II    hu  Property  was  ,        «^^  ^^^.^^  ,„j  ,1,^  „,^.j,  „  „„  „„ 

confiscated  jnd  he  was  driven  to  Liege  wilt  hia  ,  j  ,,„p,     ,„j  earaordinary  facility  in  venili- 

son  Otto  who  there  began  the  study  of  p.mting  ^^^^   »jjj  ^^^  ^^^  described,  pribably  witli 

under  Lampromuj    In  iSTS  he  became  a.  inwl  ^^^  epigrammatic  force  than  Mrict  accuracy, 

of  Fedeijgo  Zucchero  (q.v  )  m  Italy     He  ap-  ^^  ^^  5,amatisl  who  has  written  the  greatest 

pear,  m  Liege  as  page  lj>  Ernest  de  B.vi.rc  m  ,                         ^^  ^^         ^^  _,      j^,. 

15S0.  and  IS  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  „,  ^  j    ,  <       .p,,     j^^;,,,  ^Jj         j,    „  » 

emperor.    At  Antwerp  Rubens  became  his  pupil  ^,j,^^  „,  ^^■,  „,k,';„  ,833,    Consult;  I.or* 

SiiSif.'."",?'.;:!*  ■!??=?!"  .l'i'.?.™lS  Honand,  .Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 


Saint  Luke  in  i602.    He  was  a  fine  poet  as  weJl 


ings  of  Lope,  Felix  de  Vega  Csrpio'  (1806-17)  : 


„  brilliant  painter.  His  hisMrical  pict™  Sim°i  -Ssto^of  Sp'S,h"S"er.{.r-?r\fiu 
and  portraits  are  marked  by  strictness  of  dgign,  „.  (1849;  6lh  Ani  ed.  .K8) ;  L.wes,  'The  Span- 
natural  attitudes,  and  the  most  expresstre  f«es.  n>S»^,..    L„        J,    Ve        and    Calder™' 

Whde     the     coloring     is     brilliant,     though     never  i,o^^.     ITnr.tpr      mnme     P?enrh     and     ^naniElv 

attaining  to  the  gorgeous  and  transparent  lustre  ^^^^^  ^^l^V     g^^  ^l^{!^^,^C^ii^'^ 

of  his  pupil  Rubens.  ami  Lope  de  Vegi-   (r8^);  Ludwig.  <L^  de 

Veery,  or  Tawny  Thnuh,  a  small  migra-  y      ■    -  .       i,      ,.     .    ■       - 

tory    thrush    (Turdtu    (uscescens)    of    eastern  ](, 

North    America.     The   »eery    ranges    from    the  ^ 

Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  chiefly  within  the         „     .^.i    ihl  c     -r- 

United  States  and  nests  throughout  the  northefti  Vegetable  Fibre.     See  Fibre. 

part  of  its  range.    It  is  uniform  cinnamon  brown         Vegetkbte    Ivc»y,    a    hard,    fine-grained. 


above  and  with  very  little  spotting  or  marking  white  substance   which  is  the   reserve  cellulose 

underneath.    The  usual  call  note  is  a  very  clear  stored  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  of  the 

whistle,  whein,  easy  to  imitate.    The  song  is  fruits    of   PhyteUphas    macrocarpa,    a    Central 

much  less  frequently  heard,  but  IB  very  attractive,  American  palm  (q-v.).    Its  stem  reclines  upon 

though  so  peculiar  as  to  be  quite  characteristic,  the  ground  for  a  few  feet,  and  then  is  crowned 

The  nest  is  built  on  or  near  the  ground,  chieily  with    Jong,    linear,   plume-like    piunate    leaves, 

of  bark,  rootlets  and  leaves,  and  the  four  or  five  arching  upward  for  ao  or  30  feet.     Its  fruits  lie 

eggs  are  bright   greenish -blue,   unspotted.    The  near  the  ground,  are  globular,  about  as  large  as 

veery  is  decidedly  a  woodland  bird,  preferring  a  man's  head,  and  consist  of  seveml  drupes,  en- 

damp  woods  with  considerable  underbrush.  closed   in    a   woody,   wart-covered    waif     The 

Vega,  va'ga,  GvcUato.    Sec  Gakcilaso  pe  kernels  of  the  drupes,  or  seeds,  are  about  the 

LA  ViGA.  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  when  very  young  contain 

Veg.  CMpio,  vi'ga  kar'p*-6,  Felhi  Lope  »  clear  insipid  fluid,  which  is  used  instead  of 
de,  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Madrid  ^  T^\^^  '""'if!-  ^I  "*  A'  <:«°?""t'  t^'* 
Nov.  1562;  d  there  26  Aug.  163s  After  studji  ""'"l  h^auvfi,  milky  and  sweet-flavored,  and  the 
ing  at  Al<^14  he  joined  tfe  a^,  and  in  isfe  ""^  f'  ^^^^^  5^^^"  ""  this  stage  by  sundry 
accompanied  the '  Invincible  AVinada.  AbSut  an^l^,  bnt  continue  to  thicken  and  harden 
1612  he  became  a  priest,  and  subsequently  Pope  """'•  *'"^"  *""y  "^'J^"  Tf".  V*  f  "^7  ^  *. 
Urban  VIII.  made  him  ;  Knigbt^Malta  an^  ^  ''^  ^2.™  ^  ^^'"=''''*  substitute  for  elephant 
doctor  of  theology.  The  nw^t  brilliant  part  of  .»^^-  These  seeds  are  known  to  commerce  as 
hia  literary  career  was  still  to  follow.  He  had  l-o^J".  .0^  coroaonuts,  and  arc  e«t.;ns.vely  used 
alreadv  written  and  oublished  various  ooeras  "  "^kmg  small  articles  of  turnery,  as  buttons. 
bu7ht  Suction,  w'e,^  now  multipTied''^tS  umbrei la-handles,  and  the  like. 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  Vegetable  Kingdom.  All  the  plants  in  the 
in  which  he  did  not  print  a  poem,  and  in  general  world  considered  in  systematic  order,  especially 
scarcely  a  month,  or  indeed  scarcely  a  w;ek.  with  reference  lo  their  arrangement  in  branches, 
pRMed  in  which  he  did  not  produce. a  piece  for  classes,  orders,  etc.  On  account  of  the  vast  niim- 
the  theatre.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  had  hers  of  known  species  of  plants  (nearly  300,000)' 
more  thaa  a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  arranged  in 
and  brottght  it  on  the  stage  within  24  hours,  an  orderly  system,  for  in  this  way  only  can  we- 
SiKh  pieces  must,  of  course,  have  been  veiy  readily  refer  to  or  remember  them.  Of  course, 
short.  The  fame  diat  he  enjoyed  during  his  there  may  be  many  oseful  systems  of  plants,  that 
lifetime  was  immense.  The  people  idolized  him,  is,  systematic  arrangements  of  the  thousands  of 
and  he  received  marks  of  distinction  from  the  species,  and  in  fact  many  systems  have  brei» 
kmg  of  Spain  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  The  lat-  proposed  from  time  10  time  by  different  tot- 
ter, in  return  for  the  dedication  of  a  tragedy  on  anists.  More  than  300  years  ago,  Cesatpino,  ti> 
Mary  Stuart,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doc-  Italy,  proposed  a  system  in  which  the  iS  clttsses 
tor  of  Theology,  and  sent  him  the  cross  of  the  which  he  recognised  were  separated  primarily 
order  of  Malta.  The  profits  that  accrued  from  into  ■trees"  and  *herbs,»  and  these  were  again 
his  works  corresponded  to  his  fame.  His  career  distinguished  by  their  fruits  and  seeds.  A  ha1£ 
thtis  cotMrastB  strikingly  with  that  of  his  con-  century  later  Morisor,  in  England,  devised  > 
temporary  Cervantes,  who  died  ( 1616)  in  neglect  »y«tem  of  18  classes  based  opon  charaetera  of  dm 
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plant  as  a  whole  (trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  etc.). 
the  inflorescence,  and  the  fruit  About  200  years 
ago  Ray,  in  England,  published  his  system  of  23 
classes,  in  which  he  still  adhered  to  the  time- 
honored  primary  division  into  'herbs'  and 
"trees,"  the  former  of  which  he  divided  into  the 
"imperfect'  (seaweeds,  fungi,  mosses,  ferns, 
etc),  and  the  "perfect*  herbs.  His  "perfect* 
plants  were  divided  into  "dicotyledons"  and 
'monocotyledons,"  as  they  are  to  this  day,  and 
several  of  his  classes  were  practically  identical 
with  some  of  the  families  of  the  present  time, 
as  Umbelliferx,  Leguminosx,  passes,  etc.. 
About  the  same  time  Bachmann,  in  Germany, 
proposed  a  system  in  which  he  rejected  the  com- 
mon division  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and 
based  his  18  classes  upon  the  form  of  the  flower; 
first,  whether  regular,  irregular,  or  incomplete, 
and  then,  whether  monopetalous,  dipeiatous,  tri- 
petalous,  etc.  At  the  same  time  Tournefort,  in 
France,  proposed  still  another  system  and  ba.^ed 
bis  22  classes  on  characters  derived  from  the 
corolla.  However,  he  still  adhered  to  the  di- 
vision into  herbs  and  trees.  Linnc,  in  Sweden, 
a  little  more  than  160  years  ago  gave  the  world 
his  so-called  sexual  system,  in  which  the  number 
and  relation  qf  the  stamens  characterized  the  24 
classes,  which  were  again  divided  into  orders, 
mainly  upon  characters  derived  from  the  pistils. 
This  system,  while  quite  artificial,  was  very 
useful  in  enabling  botanists  to  arrange  their 
rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  plants,  and  it 
was  very  generally  used  for  a  century. 

We  owe  to  Llnne,  also,  the  suggestion  of  a 
more  natural  system,  which  he  published  in  frag- 
mentary form  contemporaneously  with  his  sexual 
system.  He  recognized  the  greater  groups 
Acotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  Dicotyledons,  and 
Polycotyledons,  and  such  smaller  ones  as  the 
Orchid  ere,  Liliaceat,  Gram  in  a,  Conifen,  Amenta. 
ceae,  Compositi,  Umbellatae,  Bicornes,  Pomacese, 
Drupacese,  Caryophyllei,  AsperifolisE,  Steliatac, 
Papilionacese,  Siliquoss,  Parsorat*.  Filices, 
Musci,  Algse,  Fungi,  etc.,  which  have  since  been 
incorporated  into  most  natural  systems  under 
these  or  slightly  different  names.  Half  a  cen- 
tury later  this  bore  fruit  in  the  system  of  Jussieu 
(in  France)  which  divided  the  vegetable  king- 
dom into  Acotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and 
Dico^ledons,  and  recognized  15  classes  and  100 
families.  The  dicotyledons  were  divided  into 
Apetatx,  Monopetalae,  and  Polypetaia,  and  the 
higher  families  were  essentially  identical  with 
many  of  those  now  generally  recognized.  Thirty 
years  later  (iSig)  DeCandolle  modified  Jus- 
sieu's  system,  reversing  the  sequence  so  as  to 
proceed  from  the  higher  to  the  tower,  and  divid- 
ing the  petaliferous  dicotyledons  into  the 
Thalami florals,  Calycifiorals,  and  CoroUi florals. 
He  recognized  161  families  of  plants  of  all  kinds. 
About  40  years  ago  the  CandoUcan  system  was 
further  modified  by  Benlham  and  Hooker,  and 
until  recently  this  has  been  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted system  in  English  and  American  botanical 
text-books. 

A  little  more  than  20  years  ago  Eichlcr  (in 
Cermany)  published  his  system,  in  which  the 
v^etabfe  kingdom  was  separated  into  five  "di- 
visions,*—Thallophyta,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophyta, 
Gymnoapermie,  and  Angiospemue,  and  under 
these  were  about  eight  classes,  and  nearly  40 
orders.  This  by  modification  has  given  rise  to 
the  tystcm  of  Engler    (in  Germany)   now  in 


in  this  country,  which  in  its  latest 
form  recognizes  13  primary  "divisions*  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  ^6  classes,  about  loo  orders, 
and  nearly  600  families. 

The  system  outlined  below,  while  conform- 
ing in  general  with  that  of  Engler,  differs  from 
it  in  many  details.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
system  conform  to  the  author's  conception  of  the 
course  of  evolution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  general  relations  of  the  classes  to  one  an- 
other may  be  indicated  by  the  following  chart: 
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Chart   (faDvHng   the 

Branch  I.  PaoroPHYTA, —  Water  Slimea. 
—  These  are  single-celled  or  few-celled,  minute, 
aquatic  plants  which  are  typically  of  a  blue-green 
or  brown-green  color.  Their  cells  have  no  well 
defined  nucleus,  although  nuclear  matter  is  pres- 
ent in  minute  granules.  They  are  propagated  by 
fission  and  internal  spores.  These  plants  prob- 
ably represent  the  primitive  vegetation  01  the 
world.    There  is  but  oik  class. 

Class  I.  5cA»of Ayce«.— The  Fisstwi  AlgK. 
This  class  includes  about  1,000  specicd  in  tira 
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Order  i.  Cytttpkora.—  la  this  order  the 
plants  are  strictly  one-celled.     (Fig.  i.)     They 

constitute  a  single  family  of  mostly  blue-green 
plants.  A  few  are  hyslerophytes  (parasites  or 
saprophytes)  and  as  a  consequence  are  colorless, 
and  are  called  "bacteria," 

Order  z.  Nematogenea. —  Here  the  plants 
are  in  threads  which  are  generally  simple,  a  few 
only  being  branched,  (rig.  2.)  While  many 
have  the  typical  blue-  or  browti-green  color  char- 
acteristic of  the  branch,  there  are  many  colorless 
species  which  constitute  the  greater  number  of 
the  "bacteria."  There  are  five  families,  including 
the  blue-green  slimes  Oscillaria,  Nostocs,  Rivu- 

Branch  II.  Phycophyta.— .ypore  Alga.— 
The  plants  of  this  branch  range  from  minute  sin- 
gle cells  to  branching  threads,  and  large,  massive 
stems  with  leaves  above  and  roots  below.  They 
are  topically  aquatic  and  of  a  bright  green  color, 
but  m  many  this  is  hidden  b^  a  brown-green 
pigment  Some  of  the  species  are  colorless 
hyslerophytes.  The  celts  have  well  developed 
nuclei.  They  are  propagated  by  fission  and  free- 
swimming  loospores.  In  this  brinch  we  find 
the  simplest  beginning  of  sexual  reproduction, 
in  which  two  zoospores  fuse  into  a  single 
rounded  cell,  which  later  gives  rise  to  a  new 
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fta.  5. —  Parta  of  tvo  (ilamfnti  of  SplrogrT^  ]■>■*  before 
.1..  I...: —  -t  "le  proloplaain  of  conlicuooa 

Fio.  7.—  A  wbol*  plant  of  DictyooeuiDo;  much  reduced. 

olant.  In  the  higher  members  of  the  branch  the 
uniting  zoospores  have  become  unlike,  one 
(anlherozoid)  being  smaller  and  motile,  the 
other  (egg)  being  larger  and  not  motile.  There 
are  two  classes. 

Class  2.  Chloropkycea. —  The  Green  A\gx 
are  composed  of  one-celled  or  filamentous  plants, 
rarely  a  flat  plate  of  cells,  and  are  typically 
bright  green.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  are 
the  fresh-water  algae  of  our  streams  and  pools. 
There   arc   four   orders,   including   nearly  9,000 

Order  3.  Prolocoecoideir.— The  Green  Slimes 
are  minute,  one-celled,  bright  green  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  water  or  in  moist  places  (Rg.  3.) 
One  species  is  •'ommon   on  damp  walls,  tree 


trunks,  etc.,  as  a  green  layer  resembling  a  coat 
of  green  paint.  Another  species  is  the  so-called 
'Red  Snow  Plant"  of  high  northern  latitudes. 
It  is  a  minute,  spherical,  green  plant  in  which 
the  green  color  is  masked  by  a  red  coloring  mat- 
ter.    It  vegetates  upon  the  melting  snow. 

There  arc  about  335  species,  which  constitute 
five  families,  one  of  which  {Synckylriaeeir)  is 
composed  of  minute  parasites  in  the  cells  of 
other  plants. 

Order  4,  Cotifervoiderf.  The  Confervas 
(Fig.  4)  are  filamentous  (rarely  stratose)  plants, 
typically  composed  of  distinct  cells.  In  their 
reproduction  one  or  both  gametes  are  free-swim- 
ming zoospores,  and  they  are  also  propagated 
non- sexually  by  zoospores.  They  are  mostly 
bright-green  alga  floating  in  fresh  ponds  and 
running  waters,  or  in  brackish  ponds,  or  the 
ocean  itself.  There  are  nine  or  ten  families,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  parasitic  or  saprophytic. 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  pretty  plants  known 
as  Sea  Lettuce,  which  grow  in  salt  waters,  and 
look  quite  like  leaves  of  garden  lettuce.  Here, 
too,  are  the  pretty  Confervas  which  form  deli- 
cate threads  of  green  in  fresh  waters,  and  the 
coarser  Water  Flannels  {Cladopkora)  of  fresh 
and  salt  waters  in  which  the  cells  are  imperfectly 
separated,  the  threads  being  septated  at  consid- 
erable intervals.  The  highest  members  of  the 
order  are  the  pretty  sjiecies  of  Oedogonivm  with 
their  highly  differentiated  sexual  reproductive 
apparatus.  Near  these  are  the  Monoblepharids 
(Monoblepkaridacea) ,  a  family  of  minute 
aquatic,  colorless  saprophytes. 

Order  5.  Conjugata. —  The  Pond  Scums 
(Pig.  5)  are  typically  filamentous  unbranched 
plants,  consisting  of  green  cells  arranged  end 
to  end  in  long  threads.  Through  structural  de- 
generation many  of  the  filaments  break  up  very 
early  into  separate  cells,  so  that  they  have  be- 
come almost  or  quite  unicellular.  They  prop- 
agate asexually  by  fission  alone,  there  being  no 
zoospores  known  in  the  order.  They  reproduce 
(sexually)  by  the  sluggish  fusion  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  two  contiguous  cells,  the  result  being 
a  thick-walled  resting  spore.  There  are  three 
families,  namely,  the  Pond  Scums,  proper,  in- 
cluding Sp'iTogyra  with  its  filaments  of  beautiful 
spirally-banded  cells;  the  Desmids,  which  are 
usually  separated  into  single  green  cells  of  beau- 
tiful outhne;  and  the  Diatoms  with  silicious 
walls  elegantly  marked  with  beaded  or  punc- 
tured surfaces. 

Order  6.  5r>Aon,T3-.— The  Tube  Algw  (Fig. 
6)  include  plants  which  consist  of  non-septate, 
branched  tubes.  Each  tube  is  really  a  thread 
of  many  cells,  but  the  partitions  between  these 
have  not  been  formed,  so  that  the  nuclei  (which 
are  minute  and  very  ninncrous)  are  scattered 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tubes.  Now  and 
then  partitions  are  formed  where  particular  por- 
tions of  the  plant  are  to  be  set  off  from  the  main 
body,  as  in  case  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
They  are  propagated  asexually  by  zoospores,  and 
even  in  the  hysterophytic  species,  which  have 
become  aerial  (non-aqnattc)  zoospores  are  stili 
commonly  prt>duced.  Sexual  reproduction  is  ac- 
complished by  free- swimming,  equal  gametes,  or 
in  the  higher  forms  by  antherozoids  and  non- 
motile  eggs. 

Many  of  the  species  are  marine,  and  some 
of  these  attain  a  large  size.  Among  them  arc 
th6  curious  sea  bottles  (Valonia)  an  inch  or  twa 
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ia   diameter,  sometimes  growing  in  branching  delicately    fringed   above.    They    occur    in    the 

masscf,  the  Cauleipas  a  foct  or  two  long  with  Atlaatic  and  the  Pacific  oceans.    Dictyoneurom 

leaf-like   and   usually   lobed   segments  attached  (Fig.  7)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 

to   a   horizontal    running   stem,   and   the   pretty  is  a  fool  or  two  long. 

inermaid's  wine-glasses  {Acelabulum)  of  the  Order  8.  Dictyotea. —  The  Sea  Fans  (Fig. 
■warmer  seas.  The  latter  are  delicate  stems  each  8)  arc  usually  erect,  medium-sized  pretty  plants, 
bearing  a  terminal  whorl  of  united  upturned,  often  fan-shapedl,  or  more  or  less  divided,  rooted 
Spore-bearing  segments.  Among  the  freshwater  below,  and  growing  terminally.  They  do  not 
plants  are  species  of  Vaucheria  and  Bolrydium;  produce  motile  zoos^res,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  former  consisting  of  coarse,  long,  green,  their  spores  are  motionless,  and  are  often  pro- 
branching  tubes,  which  grow  in  the  water  or  on  duced  in  fours  (tetrads)  which  fact  has  sng- 
wet  ground;  the  latter  of  minute,  ovoid,  green  gesled  a  relationship  with  the  Red  Seaweeds, 
bladders  attached  to  the  wet  ground  by  color-  Likewise  the  gametes  in  sexual  reproduction  are 
less  roots.  motionless,  again  remind  us  of  the  Red  Sea- 
There  are  many  hysterophytic  species,  some  weeds. 
of  which  are  minute  parasites  in  lower  plants  There  is  but  one  family,  including  130  species, 
and  animals,  while  others  are  larger,  and  infest  mostly  occurring  in  the  wanner  seas.  The  prin- 
the  bodies  of  higher  aquatic  or  terrestrial  plants  cipal  genus  is  Diclyota,  with  from  30  to  50 
and  animals,  while  slill  others  are  saprophytic  species. 

on  animal  or  vegetable  matter  on  land.  Order  Q,    Fucacea. — The  Rockweeds  (Kg.  g) 

There  are  nine   families   of   green  plants  of  are  branching  medium-sized  plants,  growing  at 

this  order,  and  seven  of  hysterophytes,  including  or  nea,"  the  surface  of  the  water,  often  attached 

altogether  about  ?So  species,   nearly   two  thirds  to   rocks   between   tow   and   high   water   marks. 

of  which  belong  to  the  hysterophytic  families.  They  are  firmly  rooted  below  and  in  some  ca.ses 

Oass  3.    Phtropkycea.—The  Brown  Alg«  are  the  plant  body  is  differentiated  into  stems  and 

composed    of    filamentous    or    more    commonly  leaves.     In  these  plants  the  sexual  reproduction 

massive   plants,    the   latter    of   considerable    di-  has  been  made  so  perfect  that  it  appears  to  have 

tnensions.  and  have  developed  stems,  roots,  and  entirely  supplanted  the  asexual  process,  no  zoo- 

leaves.     They  are   usually  of  a  brownish -green  spores   whatever   being  formed.     Antherids  and 

color,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  brown  pigment  eggs  are  formed  within  cavities  in  the  swollen 
which  hides  the  dilorophyll.     They  live  almost 
exclusively   in   the   sea,   and   none   are   hystero- 
phytes.     There   are   about    iflSo   species,    which 
are  divided  into  three  orders. 

Order  7.  Phaostorea.—  The  Kelps  (F«.  7) 
range  from  small  filamentous  branching  plants 
resembling  the  Confervas,  to  enormous  plants 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  with  stems,  roots 
and  leaves.  They  are  propagated  by  motile,  non- 
sexual zoospores,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  union 
of    two     equal     (or     unequal)      free -swimming 

^metes.    The  zoosporangia  are  often  collected  ,                           „ 

in  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  Fia.   B.~A  pUnt  of  Dictrota;  Mmewlut  rEduced 

figure     (Fig    7).    These    plants    are    not    yet    ^">-  ^—^"I^^"*  "  '^^""  "'  ° — '•- 

thoroughly    understood,  and  as   a  consequence    p,Q.  ,aj a  iplMt  0 

their  classification  is  quite  unsettled.  Some  au- 
thorities divide  them  into  no  less  than  25  fam-  end*  of  the  branches,  and  from  the  fertilization 
ilies,  while  others  recognize  but  four  families.  ,,,  ^^^  ^^  *^  motile  antherozoids  rounded 
Among  the  common  plants  of  the  order  are  f^''*  (zygotes)  are  formed  which  grow  at  once 
the  Devil's  Aprons  iLammaria)  which  consist  of  '"'<^='*'  plants. 

a  stout  stem,  with  roots  below,  and  terminating  There  are  450  species,  all  of  which  are  USH- 

above  in  a  broad,  leathery  leaf,  the  whole  often  ^'x  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  single  family, 

being  from  one  to  several  yards  in  length,  and  although   by  some  authors  they  are  distributwl 

a  foot  or  more   in  breadth.    The  Giant  Kelp  among  four  families. 

iMtKrocystis)  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  no  doubt  I'he  largest  genus  is  Sargasium,  with  about 

the   longest   plant   in   the   worid,   sometimes  at-  200  species,   one   of   which    (5".    baceiferMm')    is 

taining  the  enormous  length  of  seven  hundred  the  "Gulf-weed,*  which  floats  in  great  quanbties 

feet.     It   consists  of  a  long,  tough,   round   stalk  in  the  so-called  'Sargasso  Sea"  in  the  mid-At- 

an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  and  many  feet  in  lanlic  Ocean,    Originally  attached  by  roots,  it 

length,   with   large   branching   roots   below,  and  has  broken  loose  and  been  carried  away  by  the 

bearing  many  narrow  leaves,  two  to  four  feet  Gulf  Stream  and  other  ocean  currents.    It  is 

long,  each  having  a  large  air-vessel   (an  inch  in  suspended  in  the  water  by  many  little  air-blad- 

diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches   long)    in  its  dcrs  which   occur   on   its   petioles.     Other   com- 

petiole.     3y  means  of  these  air-vessels  the  leafy  mon  plants  are  the  Rockweeds,  proper  (Fhcw), 

part   of   tho  plant  floats   at   the   surface   of   the  which   are   attached   to   rocks   and   wharves  be- 

water.    Nor    are    the    Sea    Trees    (Lessonia),  tween  high  and  low  tide  marks,  and  the  Knotty 

also  of  the   Pacific  Ocean,  any  less   interesting.  Rockweed    (Ascophyllum)    with   large  air-blad- 

They  consist  of  erect  stems,   rooted  below  and  ders  in  its  slender  stems. 

branched  above,  the  latter  bearing  many  pendent.  Branch    III.     C  ah  pop  HYt  a  .^  fr«i(    Alga.-— 

narrow  leaves.     Some  of  these  veritable  trees  are  In   this  branch   the  plant  body  is   for   the  most 

several  yards  in  height.     The  pretty  Mermaid's  part     more     highly     organized.     The     simplest 

Strings   l^Chorda)  are  flexible,  string-like  stems,  plants    are   microscopic,   branching   threads,   at- 

a  yard  or  so  long,  rooted  below,  and  smooth  or  tached  at  one  end  and  growing  at  the  other. 
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prgtn  such  simple  forms  we  pass  to  branched 
massive  plants  a  foot  or  more  in  height  The 
typical  plants  are  aquatic,  green  and  chlorophyll- 
bearing,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  these 
there  is  a  red  or  purple  pigment  which  hides  the 
green  color.  From  these  aquatic  forms  there 
have  sprung  a  vast  number  of  colorless  hystero- 
phytes,  which  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
•fungi'     (See  article  Fungi.) 

In  the  aquatic  forms  are  found  zoospores 
which  lake  part  in  asexual  reproduction,  but 
these  give  place  to  walled  cells  (spares)  in  all 
of  the  hysteroph^es.  In  their  sexual  repro- 
duction the  aquatic  forms  develop  antherozoids 
and  eggs,  and  after  fertilization  of  the  latter, 
simple  'fruits'  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
stimulation  of  adjacent  cells  into  the  growth  of 
protective  tissue.  In  the  hysterophytes  the  an- 
thcridial  protoplasm  passes  directly  from  the 
anth'erid  to  the  e^  cell,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
quite  complex  in  its  structure. 

There  are  five  closes,  three  of  which  are 
-composed  of  holophytes,  and  two  of  hystcro* 

Class  4.  CoUockatex.—  Tht  Scale  Algge  arc 
minute  green  disks  or  clusters  of  radialinB  la- 
ments which  grow  on  the  surfaces  of  larger 
aquatic  plants.  Many  of  the  cells  are  timed 
with  long  bristles.  These  algx  are  propagated 
n-sexually  by  zoospores,  and  sexually  by  the 


Fio. 


fertilization  of  the  eg^  by  means  of  motile 
antberozoids.  The  fertilized  egg  soon  becomes 
■covered  with  a  layer  of  cells  which  grow  from 
below  the  base  of  the  oogane,  and  the  zygote  re- 
mains one-ceiled  mitil  its  germination  (in  the 
spring),  when  it  divides  into  several  cells,  each 
4>f  which  gives  rise  to  a  zoospore.  From  these 
2O0^pores  new   plants  are  eventually  produced. 

There  are  but  few  species  (10  to  12},  and  all 
are  included  in  a  single  order. 

Order  i&  Coleocheetocea  {Fig.  10).— With 
the  characters  of  the  dass.  There  is  but  one 
family  composed  of  two  genera.  Coleochate, 
the  typical  genus,  is  represented  by  several  spe- 
cies, which  are  very  common  in  fresh-water 
ponds. 

Qass  S,  Rhodophyteir.— The  Red  Seaweeds 
are  minute  to  medium  sized,  or  even  large 
plants  (a  foot  or  more  in  length)  rooted  below, 
and  more  or  less  branched  above.  Their  stems 
are  simple  or  few-celled  in  the  lower  forms, 
but  large  and  massive  in  the  higher.  Leaves 
an  dtflferentiated  in  some  cases.    All  are  chlo- 


rophyll-bearing, but  the  green  color  is  bidden 
by  a  red  or  purple  pigment  In  their  reproduce 
tion  they  form  asexual,  four-celled  bodies  (tet> 
laspores)  which  break  off  and  float  away,- 
where  they  grow  directly  into  new  plants.  Theit 
sexual  organs  consist  of  simple  antherids  which 
give  rise  to  naked  (non-ciliated)  antherozoids, 
and  usually  flask-shaped  carpogones,  each  con- 
taining  an  egg  in  the  lower,  enlarged  portion, 
from  which  rises  a  slender  trichogyne.  The 
antheridial  protoplasm  is  conveyed  by  the  tricho- 
gyne to  the  egg,  after  which  the  latter  divides 
and  gives  rise  to  branches  bearing  rows  of 
spores,  the  whole  usioUy  enclosed  in  a  pericarp 
of  protective  tissue.  On  germination  these 
spores  produce  new  plants  similar  to  those  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

There  are  about  3,700  species,  divided  very 
imequally  between  two  orders. 

Order  11.  BangiaUt  (Fig.  11)  are  the  lowest, 
of  the.  Red  Smweeds,  having  simple  filantenlous 
stems^  or  a  thin  transparent  plate  of  cells.  Thdr 
tetraspores  are  motile.  Their  antherozoids  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  sim[Je  carpogones,  which 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  vegetative 
cells.  Bangia,  with  13  species  of  filamentous 
plants,  and  PoTpkyra,  "Laver,*  of  16  species. 
are  the  principal  genera.  The  last  named  are 
flat  leaf-like  purple  plants,  which  are  very  com> 
raoa  throughout  the  world,  and  are  used  for 
himian ,  food,  Thorta  is  a  fresh-water  species, 
occurrin^t  in  Streams  in  North  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Order  la.  Floridta  (Fig.  13)  include  the 
great  mass  of  the  Red  Seaweeds.  They  range 
from  mintjte  fUamentous  plants  to  massive  ones 
of  considerable  size.  Their  tetraspores  are  not 
motile,  and  their  carpogones  are  always  clearly 
set  oft  from  the  vegetative  cells.  Here  are  found 
nearly  all  of  the  Rhodophycem. 

Among  the  numerous  genera  (representing 
about  20  families)  the  following  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy :  Balrachospfrmvm,  delicate, 
purple  jlants  occurring  in  fresh  waters ;  dion- 
driu  (Fig.  is),  branching,  purple  plants  a  few 
inches  high,  one  species  of  wl)ich  is  the  wqjl- 
known  Irish  Moss  used  for  making  blanc 
mange ;  Plocamium,  a  few  inches  high  and  reg- 
utarljr  divided  into  minute  branchlets;  Polysi- 
pkonia  and  Cerainiv,tn,  with  many  delicately- 
branched  species;  Grinnellia,  in  which  the  plant- 
consists  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  ribbon  attached  be-, 
low  by  roots ;  Dasya,  with  its  thread-like  stem 
covered  with  myriads  of  red-purple  filaments ; 
Corallina,  in  which  the  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  a  thick  incrustation  of  lime. 

Gass  6.  Ascomyc«te<r. —  The  Sac  Fungi  are 
filamentous  hysterophytes  allied  to  the  Scale 
Algw  and  Red  Algse.  Since  they  do  not  pro- 
duce chlorophyll  the  vegetative  portion  of  the 
plant  body  is  poorly  developed,  while  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  reproductive  ap- 
paratus. Usually,  there  are  two  kinds  of  spores 
produced,  namely,  those  formed  by  the  breaking 
off  of  cells  (conidia,  or  summer  spores)  from 
the  ends  of  specialized  branches,  and  those  con- 
tained in  special  terminal  cells  in  the  *fruits» 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Branch.  These 
terminal  cells  are  the  spore-sacs  {aid,  sing. 
ascus)  which  are  characteristic  of  the  class.  The 
spores  are  known  as  ascosporcs,  and  on  germina- 
tion they  produce  plants  similar  to  those  .upon 
which  they  were  borne.  . 
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The  sexual  prgans  have  been  observed  in  but 
few  of  the  species,  but  where  seen  they  appear 
to  be  of  the  type  of  those  of  the  ScaEe  Mgx  and 
the  Red  Al(^  A  globose  carpogone,  with  or 
without  a  trich(^;yne,  is  fertilized  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  antherid,  and  the  transfer  of 
aniheridia!  protoplasm  to  the  egg.  After  fer- 
tilization the  egg  divides  and  sends  out  branches 
whose  terminal  cells  become  the  spore- sacs 
(asci)  spoken  of  above.  At  the  same  time 
through  the  stimulation  of  cells  adjacent  to  the 
carpogone,  sterile  branches  are  prciduced  which 
form  a  pericarp,  or  other  protective  tissue. 

The  Sac  Fungi  constitute  an  enormous  as- 
semblage of  hysterophytes  (30,000  to  50,000  or 
more),  ranging  from  microscopic  forms  to  those 
a  foot  or  more  in  extent.  These  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  six  orders,  with  three  provisional 
orders  for  the  forms  so  imperfectly  known  as 
not  to  be  included  elsewhere. 

Order  13.  FerispoTiacea. —  The  Simple  Sac 
Fungi  (Fig.  13)  are  small,  branching  filamen- 
tous plants,  which  produce  minute,  spherical, 
closed  fruits,  containing  from  one  to  many  spore- 
sacs.  The  shell  (perithecium)  of  the  fruit  is 
usually  hard  and  composed  of  one  or  a  few  lay- 
ers of  cells.  The  sexual  Spores  (tonidia)  are 
formed  by  the  abstriction  of  cells  from  the  sum- 
mits of  erect  branches.  The  sexual  process  has 
been  studied  very  fully  in  some  species  of  this 
order.  The  carpogone  is  without  a  trichogyne, 
and  the  antherid  is  applied  to  its  summit  and 
the  antheridia!  protoplasm  transferred  directly 
to  the  egg.  The  result  of  this  process  is  the 
production  of  one  or  more  spore-sacs,  and  the 
upgrowth  of  the  pericarp  tissue  around  the  asci. 

The  most  important  plants  belon^ng  to 
this  order  are  the  Powdery  Mildews,  which  con- 
stitute the  family  Erysiphacecr.  Common  genera 
are  Erytiphe,  Spharolheca,  Miscrosphara,  Unci- 
ftula,  etc.,  whose  species  are  parasites  on  the 
leaves  of  higher  plants. 

Order  14,  Th 6 eroide*.— The  Truffles  (Fig. 
14)  are  allied  to  the  Simple  Sac  Fungi,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  their  subterranean 
spore-fruits,  which  are  compound  (instead  of 
wmple),  and  from  the  siie  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
hens  egg.  Little  is  known  of  their  round  of 
life,  but  it  \i  thought  that  the  large  spore-fruits 
result  from  a  fertilization  similar  to  that  in  the 
preceding  order.     Conidia  are  known  for  some 

The  typical  genus'  is  Tuber,  several  species 
of  which  are  the  edible  truffles  of  the  European 
markets.  None  of  the  American  species  (which 
are  by  no  means  common)  have  yet  been  used 
for  food. 

Order  15.  Pyrenomycetea. — The  Black  Fungi 
(Fig.  15)  include  a  great  number  of  mostly  small 
fungi.  The  filamentous  plant  body  is  often  in- 
conspicuous, ramifying  the  tissues  of  the  host 
or  the  substratum,  and  upon  it  there  develop 
the  usually  hard  and  black  fruits.  The  latter 
are  often  small  and  simple,  but  in  other  cases 


fruits  form  beneath  ihe  surface  of  the  host 
substraltun  and  burst  through  as  they  reach 
maturity.  The  individual  fruits  consist  of  a 
cellular  perithecium,  enclosing  many  spore  sacs, 
and  usually  paraphyses,  also.  There  is  frequently 
an  opening  at  the  summit  of  the  perithecium  for 
the  escape  of  the  spores.    While  sexual  organs 


yet  certainly    been   observed  in   any 
species  of  this  order. 

Many  injurious  fungi  are  found  here.  Species 
of  Neclria  often  produce  "canker*  of  the  bark  of 
trees  of  various  kinds,  as  maples,  elms,  locust, 
apple,  etc.  Their  fruits  are  small,  spherical  and 
of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  color,  and  are  fre- 
quently clustered  in  the  ruptured  patches  on  the 
bark.  Ergot,  which  is  colnmon  on  heads  of  rye- 
and  some  wild  grasses,  is  a  poisonous  species  of 
the_  genus  Claviceps.  A  species  of  the  genus 
Rhieoetonia  produces  a  root  and  stem  rot  in 
(he  sugar  beet  The  strawberry  •leaf-spot'  is 
produced  by  a  species  of  Spharella.  The  "black 
rot,"  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  of  the 
grape,  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  species 
of  Lastadia.  A  species  of  Ventnria  (formerly 
known  as  Pusicladium)  is  the  cause  of  'apple 
scab."  The  'black  knot"  of  the  plum  and  cherry 
is  caused  by  a  species  of  Plouirightia,  in  which 
the  perithecia  are  aggregated  into  a  compound 
fruit  mass.  Among  other  genera  are  Hystero- 
graphium  (Fig.  15),  common  on  the  bark  of 
ash  and  oak  trees.  Some  genera  are  lichen 
forming,  as  Graphis,  Verrucaria,  etc 


- 1    fruiu   of    Feziiai    ilightlv   rs^uCML 

Fic    17.— P»ri  of  ■  grau  !«(  wiih  a  Ru*i  (Piicciiii>> 

upon  it:  sligbtly  reduced. 
FuL  18.— Hud  of  wheat  >««ted  with  a  Smut  (Unila- 

go);  somewhst  reduced. 
Fin.  1».— A  vertical  section  through  the  fruit  o'  Phyl- 

loilicui  much  magnibed. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  families,  and  prob- 
ably from  10,000  to  15,000  species. 

Order  \6.  Discomycelea. —  The  Cup  Fungi 
(Fig.  16)  are  for  the  most  part  fleshy- fruited 
plants,  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  order  in 
which  the  fruits  are  hard  and  dry.  The  plants. 
themselves  are  filamentous,  and  are  more  often 
saprophytic,  altliough  many  parasites  occur. 
The  fruits  are  typically  opened  out  in  the  form 
of  cups  (apothecia),  and  in  these  the  spore 
sacs  and  paraphyses  are  imbedded.  In  many 
cases  the  apolhecia  are  closed  when  young  SW 
as  to  constitue  perithecia,  hut  as  growth  pr[>- 
eeeds  they  usually  open  more  or  less.  In  some 
species  of  Pexisa  sexual  organs  have  been  ob- 
served. 

Among  the  interesting  plants  of  this  order 
are  the  species  of  Pe^iisa,  some  of  wh'ch  form 
pretty,  orange  or  red  cups  from  a  quar««r  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.    They 
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occur  on  deciyms  logs,  stidra,  etc.  The  Moret 
(Morchtlta)  is  the  stalked  fruit  of  one  of  the 
Cup  Furtgi.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with 
an  irreKutar  ascus-bearing  la;er,  which  is  in 
fact  an  everted  cup.  Many  species  are  lichen- 
forming,  as  in  the  genera  Parmtlio  Fhyseia, 
Utnea,  Cladonia,  etc.    See  Lichens. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  families,  and 
from  10,000  to  12,000  species. 

Order  i?.  Uredine<e.~Tbe  Rusts  (Fig.  17) 
are  here  Te|;arded  as  degraded  and  much  modi- 
fied Sac  Fungi.  They  are  entirely  parasitic 
plants,  their  filaments  penetrating  the  tissues 
«f  their  hosts,  and  coming  to  the  surface  only 
for  the  formation  of  their  spores.  On  account 
of  their  extreme  parasitism  they  are  well  aup^ 
plied  with  reproductive  processes,  in  typical 
cases  having  no  less  than  four  distinct  kinds 


what  reduced. 


of  spores,  naraely,— cluster-ctip  spores  (lecidi- 
ospores),  red-rust  spores  (ureaospores),  black- 
rost  scHsres  (teleutospores),  and  germ  spores 
(sporidia).  The  teleutospores  are  contained  in 
tightly  fitting  asci,  and  there  are  one,  two  or 
several  in  each  ascus.  The  xcidiospores  and 
uredospores  arc  conidiat  in  nature,  while  the 
sporidia  are  found  on  the  promycelium  result' 
ing  from  the  germination  of  the  teleutospores, 
and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  cooidia) 

Rusts  are  among  the  most  destructive  of 
parasites,  especially  those  affecting  the  cereal 
crops.  The  typical  genera  are  Urotnycet  (with 
one  teleutospore  in  each  ascus),  Puccitiia  (with 
two-sporcd  asci),  and  Pkrogmiditim  (with  bcv- 
eral-spored  asci).    The  order  contains  but  one 

Order  18.  UtlilaeiMe,r.—  Tht  Smats  (Fig. 
t8)  are  still  more  parasitic  than  the  Rusts,  to 
which  they  are  evidently  rather  closely  related. 
They  have  suffered  much  degeneration,  and 
their  cells  are  soft  and  easily  deliquescent 
Their  filaments  penetrate  the  tissues  and  even 
the  cell  cavities  of  their  hosts,  and  eventually 
give  rise  to  spores  which  appear  to  be  formed 
m  degenerate  spore-sacs.  These  generally  ap- 
pear m  those  parts  of  the  host  which  are  rich 
in  food  material,  as  the  ovaries,  young  seeds, 
and  the  more  succulent  portions  of  the  stems 
and  leaves.  U^n  germinating  the  spares 
(teleutospores)  give  rise  to  a  promycelium,  upon 
which  sporidia  are  produced,  as  in  the  Rusts. 

There  are  two  fatnilies,  the  principal  genera 
in  which  are  Ustilago,  which  includes  the  loose 
smut  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.  (Fig.  18),  and  the 
smuts  of  Indian  corn,  and  Tilletia,  which  con- 
tains the  *hard  smuts*  of  wheat  and  other 
Rrasses. 


Order  19.  SpkaTolrnde».—  Tbe  Spot  Fungi 
(Fig.  19)  constitute  one  of  the  three  prorisioiial 
orders  made  to  include  certain  plants  whose 
life  history  is  so  imperfectiy  known  that  we 
have  called  them  the  'Imperfect  Fungi."  All 
are  filamentous  fut^,  and  appear  to  be  related 
to,  if  indeed  they  are  not  mere  stages  of  the 
Sac  Fungi.  Those  collected  here  have  peri- 
thedum-like  structures,  but  instead  of  contain- 
ing asci,  thev  contain  threads  which  bea: 
conidia.  Pkyiwsticta  and  Septoria  are  common 
genera,  whose  species  produce  discolored  spots 
on  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 

Order  ao.  Melanconita. —  The  Black-dot 
Fungi  (Fig.  ao)  include  those  "Imperfect 
Fungi'  in  which  there  is  no  perithecium,  but 
whose  spores  (conidia)  are  produced  beneath 
the  epidermis,  which  they  eventnally  rupture, 
setting  the  spores  free^  and  forming  dark  col- 
ored or  black  dots.  GUtosporiuni  and  Mtimt- 
conivm  are  common  genera  whose  species  occur 
on  leaves,  twigs  and  fruits. 

Order  21.  Hypftamycetta.—  The  Molds 
(Fig.  21 )  include  the  remaining  'Imperfect 
Fungi*  in  which  the  conidia  are  formed  on 
threads  which  grow  out  through  the  slomata, 
or  penetrate  the  oufer  decaying  tissues.  There 
are  no  perithecium- 1  ike  structures,  nor  is  there 
■  rupturing  of  the  epidermis.  i^amWano.  and 
CtTCOSpora  are-  common  genera,  represented  by 
many  parasitic  species,  while  Moruiia  and  Bo- 
trylis  are  equally  common  saprophytes,  widi 
some  species  which  may  become  parasitic  also. 

Class  7-  Basidiomycete<r.~  Tht  Club  Fungi 
are  filamentous,  chtorophyll-less  plants,  alliM 
pretty  closely  to  the  Soc  Fungi,  from  which 


they  have  probably  arisen  by  a  modification 
of  their  asci.  While  in  the  Sac  Fungi 
there  are  certain  end  cells,  the  spore  sacs 
(asci),  which  divide  their  protoplasm  into  tn- 
ternal  spores,  in  the  Club  Fungi  the  similar 
end  cells,  the  spore  clubs  (hasidia),  form 
their  spores  extemoUy  at  the  ends  of  short 
projections.  The  spore  fruits  in  which  the 
spore  clubs  (basidia)  are  developed  are  typically 
enclosed,  and  are  made  up  of  spore-bearing 
and  protective  tissues,  as  in  case  of  the  Sac 
Fungi.  The  spores  (known  as  basidiospores) 
are  set  free  by  the  earlier  or  later  rupture  of 
the  fruit  tissues.  In  no  instance  have  the  sexual 
organs  of  any  of  the  Club  Fungi  been  yet 
observed,  altliai^h  it  is  suMK>»ed  that  they  pre 
cede  the  fomtation  of  the  fruits. 
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The  rotuid  of  liie  of  these  plants  is.  imper-  three  classes  are  the  typkal  Carpofdivles,  and 

Jectly  twdcrstood,  and  we  Icnow  little  in  regard  must  be  reguded  as  lepresentmg  the  main  line 

to  their  conidia,  which  have  been  observed  in  of  evolutionary  progress;   the  Sac    Fungi  and 

but  few  of  the  spedea.  Club  Fungi  having  diverged  so  much  from  the 

There   are    now    known   more   than    10,000  typical  structure  that  they  are  no  longer  repre- 

ipecies    of    Club    Fungi,    which    are    usually  senlative.     Tbe   Stoneworts  are  erect-stemmed 

grouped  under  two  orders.  plants,  rooted  below,  and  bearing  whorled,  green 

Order  22.    Gasteromycetttt.—  The  Puff  Balls  branches  which  function  as  leaves.     Their  re- 

(Fig.  23)  are  Club  Fungi  which  produce  sphe-  production  is  wholly  sexual     The  egx  cell  is 
roidal  fruits  enclosing  at  maturity  a  mass  of    protected  by  an  uiwrowth  of  tissue  btfore  fer- 

usuatly  powdery  spores.     The  plants,  which  are  tilization,  instead  of  afterward,  as  in  the  other 

saprophytic,  are  masses  of  white  filaments  which  classes  of  Carpophytes.    The  motile  antherozoids 

ramify   the    decaying   wood,    or    other    organic  are    formed    in    compound,    globular   antherids, 

matter,  or  even  the  soil  where  there  is  sufficient  and  on  escaping  swim  by  means  of  their  cilia 

organic    matter    present.      On    these    filaments  to  the  egg  cell,  where  they   fuse   with  the  egg 

small,  rounded  masses  arise,  and  gradually  grow  nucleus.     After    fertilization    the   egg  becomes 

to  their  full  siie,  usually  pushing  through  the  covered    with   a   dense    wall,   but    it    does   not 

Anbstratum   to   the   surface,   where   they   appear  undergo   division   until    it   germinates,    when   it 

as    the    familiar    Puff    Balls    of   the   fields    and  sends  out  a  jointed  filament  which  soon  grows 

woodlands,  and  which  are  in  fact  the  fruits  of  into  a  branching  plant  similar  to  the  original. 

these    plants.      The    spore-bearing   tissues   deli-  There  are  about   160  species  of  Stoneworts, 

quesce  as  soon  as  the  spores  mature,  and  then  all  included  in  a  single  order.    They  occur  in 

when    the    moisture   evaporates   the    spores   are  fresh   or  brackish   waters,  growing  attached   to 

left  as  a  dry  powder.  the  earth  by  their  roots,  and  having  their  stems 

There   are   several   families,   the   typical   one  entirely  submerged, 

including  the  common  Puff  Ball*  (of  the  genera  Order    24. —  Chorales    (Fig.    S4),    with    the 

Lycoperdon,    Caivatio,   Bovista,    etc.),    and   the  characters  of  the  class.    There  are  two  families 

pretty    Earth    Stars    (Geaster),    in   which    the  represented  typically  by  the  two  princqial  genera, 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit  splits  stellatcly.     The  _Nitelbt,  and  Chora,  both  of  which  are  common 

Bird-nest  Fungi   (constitutrng-  the  family  Nidu-  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

lariacea)    are    in    reality   small,    modified   pnff  Branch       IV.     Brydphyta, — Mossworti. — 

Inlla,   and   must   be  placed   here.     So,   too,   the  The    plants    of    this    branch    are    all    massive, 

eviUsmdIing  Stink-horns   (of  the  family  Piial~  being  composed  of  many  layers  of  cells,  which 

lacea)  are  of  the  Puff  Ball  type,  but  consider-  are    aggregated    into    flat    bodies    (thalli)     or 

ably   modilied,  so  that  after  the  rupture  of  the  erect  leafy  stems.    They  are  typically  terrestrial, 

fruit  walls  a  stalk  carries  up  the  mass  of  fetid  although  in  the  lowest  family  some  species  are 

spores.    Some  permanently  subterranean  species  still  aquatic,  while  others  have  come  out  a  little 

(of  the  family  Hymeitogattraeea)  resemble  the  distance  from  the  water   upon   the   wet  earth. 

TrufHes,  externally  and  internally,  and  empha-  All  of  the  species  are  chlorophyll -bearii%  and 

size  the  relationship  between  the  ascus-bearii^  none  are  either  parasitic  or  saprophytic.    Their 

and  basidium -bearing  fungi.  reproduction   is   mostly   sexual,   atid   the   sexual 

Order     23.    HymtMomycetece. —  The     Toad-  organs  are  much  like  those  in  the  Carpophytes, 

stools  (Fig.  23)  include  some  of  the  most  strik-  from  which  no  doubt  they  have  been  derived, 

ing  of  the  fungi.    In  such  a  typical  plant  as  the  The  egg  cell  is  invested  from  the  first  with  an 

common  Mushroom   (Agaricus)   ai  Ihe  markets,  envelope,  as  in  Chara.   The  antherids  are  simple, 

the    plant    consists    of    white    filaments    which  and  essentially  as  in  the  Carpophytes,  and  in  all 

ramify    the    decaying    organic    matter,    and    on  cases   the  antherozoids  are  spirally  curved,  and 

these  appear  small  rounded  masses  which  grow  provided  with  two  long  cilia.     After  fertilization 

larger  and  eventually  break  open  by  a  circular  (which  most  take  place  in  water,  as  m  a  rain 

rupture  so  as  to  form  an  umbrella- shaped  struc-  drop)   the  egg  divides  repeatedly  and  gives  rise 

ture,  the  fruit     On  the  under  surface  of  the:  to   a   globular   or   elongated   cellular  structure 

cap  of  the  fruit  are  many  radiating  folds  (gills)  some   of  whose   interior   cells   ultimately  divide 

of  spore-bearing  tissue,  and  on  these  are  ex-  into    spores.     The    spores    on   escaping   germ- 

red  the  spore  clubs,  each  bearing  two  spores,  inate   and   eventually    give    rise   to   new   plants, 

other  toadstools  the  spore-bearing  tissue  is  Their  asexual  propagation  is  as  follows :  upon 

found  lining  the  walls  of  pores,  as  in  the  Pore  some  part  of  the  plant  single  cells  (brood  cells). 

Ftmgi    iPolyporus   and    BoietHs),    and    in    still  or  masses  of  cells  (brood  masses),  grow  on  the 

Other  cases  it  is  spread  over  the  smooth  sur-  ends  of  short  hairs,  and  falling  off.grow  directly 

face   of   a    flattened    and    indefinite    fruit    mass  into  new  plants.    There  are  two  classes. 

iCorlieium)    or   a    simple    or    branched    club-  Class    g.    HepoHeir. —  The    Liverworts    are 

shaped  fruit   {Ciavaria).  mostly  supine,  flat  plants,  attached  to  the  ground 

There   are  eight  to  ten  or  more  families  of  by  root-hairs  for  nearly  their  whole  length.     By 

Toadstools    and    related    plants.      Most   of   the  the  deeper  and  deeper  lobing  of  the  margins  of 

species  are  saprophytic,   but  some  are  capable  the  thallus  it  is  transformed  into  a  leafy  stem, 

of  beccHning  parasitic   (facultative  parasites)   as  with   the   leaf-planes   parallel   to  the   stem   axis, 

in  case  of  those  whose  filaments  gain  access  to  Such    leafy   stems   are    as    distinctly   two-sided 

the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  forest  trees  where  (dorsi ventral)  as  the  undifferentiated  thalli  from 

they    cause   decay   of    the    woody    tissues,    and  which   they  are  derived. 

«Ten  invade  the  living  outer  layers.    See  Fungi  ;  There  are  about  4.000  species  of  liverworts. 

Plant  Diseases.  which  are  usually  arranged  under  three  orders. 

Class    8.      ChaTophyce<r. — The    Stoneworts  Order    25.    Marckantialei,     (Fig.    25.)—  ' 
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indehiscetn,  or  irregularly  dehiscent  The  an- 
tbertds  and  archegone*  are  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  plant  There  are  two  families,  the  first 
of  which,  the  Crystalworts  {Rieciacea),  includes 
small,  radiate,  thallose  plants  half  an  inch  or 
less  in  diameter,  floating  on  the  water,  or  grow- 
ing on  the  wet  earth.  The  antherids  and  arche- 
gones  arc  sunken  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plant  body.  Their  apore  cases  are  globose,  stalk- 
less,  and  indehiscent,  and  remain  enclosed  in 
the  archegone  wall.  Species  of  Ricda  (the  prin- 
cipal genus)  are  common.  The  plants  oi  the 
second  family,  the  Liverworts  (Marchanliacea) 
are  larger,  and  dicholomous-spreading  upon  the 
ground.  The  thallus  is  ribbed  in  its  longitudinal 
axis.  The  spore  case,  which  becomes  short- 
stalked,  breaks  open  irregularly,  and  contains 
spiral  elaters  mingled  with  the  spores.  The 
antherids  and  archegones  are  often  elevated  on 
stalks  of  the  thallus,  as  in  Marchantia,  and 
Crimaldia  (Fig.  25). 

Order  26.  AnthocerolaUs.— The  homed 
Liverworts  (Fig.  36)  are  thin,  flat,  thallose 
plants  having  their  antherids  and  archegones 
imbedded  in  their  upper  surface.  After  fertili- 
zation the  egg  develops  into  a  club-shaped  stalk, 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  spores  and  elatera 
are  formed.  At  maturity  the  spore-case  splits 
longitudinally  into  two  parts  in  order  to  set  the 
spores  free. 

There  is  but  one  family,  and  the  species  of 
the  principal  genus  Authoceros,  are  rather  com- 
mon on  wet  ground. 

Order  27.  /angermattruales. —  The  Scale- 
mosses  (Fig.  27)  are  leafy-stemmed  (rarely 
thallose)  plants,  whose  stalked  spore  cases  split 
vertically  into  four  segments,  setting  free  the 
spores  and  elaters.  These  little  plants  are  com- 
monly mistaken  for  tnosses,  which  they  resemble 
in  external  appearance.  They  grow  commonly 
on  trees,  stones,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground. 
There  are  about  a  do^en  families,  containing 
135  genera  and  nearly  3,6oo  species.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Plagiochila,  fungermannia,  and 
FruUania,  whose  species  are  common  in  many 
parts   of  North   America. 

Qass  la  Miwci'.—  Tlie  Mosses  are  leafy- 
stemmed,  terrestrial  plants,  usually  erect  and 
attached  to  the  ground  by  root  hairs  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  The  leaf  planes  are 
Approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  axis, 
and  the  leaves  are  only  rarely  in  two  rows, 
generally  alternate  and  crowded.  The  antherids 
and  archegones  are  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
«r  in  the  axits  of  the  leaves.  The  spores  on 
germinating  produce  a  mass  of  green,  branching 
filaments  (protonema)  from  which  later  the 
iea^  stems  arise. 

There  are  from  4.500  to  S,ooo  species,  and 
these  may  be  arranged  in  four  orders. 

Order  28.  Andreaalei. —  The  Black  Mosses 
(Fig.  28)  are  small,  leafy,  dark-colored  plants, 
usually  growing  on  rocks-  Their  leaves  are 
thiekish,  and  are  composed  of  uniform  cells. 
The  spore-case  is  raised  on  a  stalk  (pseudo- 
podium)  of  the  leafy  plant,  and  is  itself  short- 
stalked  at  maturity ;  it  splits  imperfectly  tnto 
four  (or  eight)  longitudinal  valves  for  the 
escape  of  the  spores.  There  is  but  one  family, 
containing  the  single  genus  Andreaa. 

Order  29.  SthagtiaUs. —  The  Peat  hfosses 
(Fig.  ag)  are  targe,  leafy,  pale-green  plants 
growing  in  bogs.     Their  leaves  are  thick,  and 


are  composed  of  dissimilar  cells,  some  con- 
taining cldorophyll,  and  others  with  perforated 
walls  so  as  to  admit  water  freely.  The  spore- 
case  is  raised  on  a  pseudopodium,  and  is  itself 
short-stalked ;  it  opens  by  a  circular  lid  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  spores.  There  is  but  one  family, 
containing  the  single  genus  Sphagnum.  Peat 
Mosses  are  much  used  b:;  gardeners  for  'pack- 
ing,' on  account  of  their  power  of  retaining 
moisture  for  a  long  time. 

Order  30.  -4r<:Wdiii/«.— The  Sac  Mosses 
(Fig.  30)  are  small  plants  with  thin  leaves,  and 
a  thin -walled,  stalHess  sac-like  spore- case, 
which  is  indehiscent.  There  is  but  one  family. 
containing  the  single  genus  Arckidium. 

Order  31.  Bryalei.—  The  True  Mosses  (Fig. 
31)  are  from  small  to  large  plants  with  mostly 
thin  leaves,  lonjf-stalked  spore-cases,  which  open 
by  a  circular  lid,  and  a  fringe  of  teeth  around 
the  mouth  of  the  capsule.  Here  arc  collected 
nearly  all  of  the  mosses,  including  many  fam- 
ilies and  species.  In  one  family  {Piuucaeetw) 
the  spore-cases  of  the  minute  plants  are  inde- 
hiscent and  almost  stalkless.    In  the  remaining 
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families  the  spore-case  opens  by  a  circular  lid. 
When  the  lid  falls  away  the  mouth  is  naked 
in  some  genera,  but  usually  it  is  fringed  with 
one  or  two  rows  of  4,  8,  16,  32,  or  64  teeth, 
constituting  the  so-called  peristome.  Mosses  are 
further  distinguished  by  the  terminal  or  lateral 
position  of  the  spore-cases. 

Some  of  the  common  genera  are  Phascum, 
Orlhotrtehvm,  FuHoria,  Bryum^  Mnivm,  Poly- 
Irichum,  with  spore-cases  terminal,  and  Fonti- 
nalis,  Neckera,  Leskea,  Ctimacium,  and  Hypitum, 
with   spore-cases  lateral. 

Branch  V.  Pteridophyta. — The  PernworU. 
—  Fernv.'orts  are  small  thalloid  plants  mostly 
attached  to  the  ground  by  root  hairs,  and  hear- 
ing antherids  and  archegones,  which  after  fertili- 
zation produce  stems  which  bear  leaves  and 
spores  above  and  roots  below.  The  sexual 
organs  resemble  those  of  the  Liverworts  and 
Mosses,  and  fertilization  still  takes  place  in  the 
water,  the  antherozoids  being  spiral  and  supplied 
with  two  to  many  long  cilia.  Asexual  reproduc- 
tion as  its  occurs  in  the  lower  plants  is  wanting. 

In  this  branch  the  alternation  of  generations 
which  became  pretty  definite  in  the  Bryophyta 
assumes  a  far  greater  importance.  While  in 
the  Liverworts  and  Mosses  the  plant  (gameto- 
phyte)  which  produces  the  sexual  cells  (gam- 
etes) is  long-hved.  and  the  spore-case  and  its 
stalk  (sporophyte)  short-lived,  the  opposite  is 
thjE  condition  in  the  Femworts.    Here  the  game- 
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tophyte  is  a  thallus  (like  that  in  Anthoceros), 
and  after  fertilization  an  axis  is  produced  which 
eventually  is  spoie-bcaring  above.  This  spore- 
bearing  axis  (sporophyte)  develops  roots  below 
and  becomes  independent  of  the  gametophyle. 
This  independence  permits  it  to  defer  the  pro- 
duclion  of  spores,  which  may  not  be  formed 
for  many  vears  in  extreme  cases.  This  inde- 
pendence also  permits  the  early  death  and  decay 
of  the  gametophyte,  which  actually  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter- lived  as  the  sporophyte 
becomes  longer-lived.  In  the  Femworts,  there- 
fore, the  sporophyte  becomes  the  important  gen- 


pinnately  compound.    In  geological  times  there 

were  many  species  which  have  long  been  extinct. 

Order  34.    /jof/ineir.— The  Quillworts  (Fig. 

34)  develop  small,  dioecious  globular  gameto- 
phytes,  those  producing  archegonia  not  escaping 
from  the  spore-wall,  short,  thick -stemmed,  nar- 
row-leafed sporophytes,  and  internal  (finally 
erumpent)  spore-cases  on  the  upper  sujface  of 
the  leaf  bases.  The  spores  are  of  two  kinds, 
microspores  (small),  and  megaspores  (large). 
There  is  a  single  family,  including  but  one 
genus  {Isoetes)  of  aquatic  plant^  which  are 
from  an  inch  to  a  fool  or  more  Id  height 

Order  35.    Fitices.—  'n\t  True  Ferns   (Fig. 

35)  have  flat,  often  heart-shaped,  green  game- 
tophyte s,  commonly  long- stemmed,  broad- 
leaved  sporophytes,  and  external,  usually 
stalked,  spore-cases,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves.  Here  we  find  the  great  majority  of 
the  ferns,  including  not  only  the  common  small 
kinds,  hut  also  those  whose  erect  stems  are  of 
such  considerable  height  that  they  constitute 
the  tree  ferns  of  the  tropics.  There  are  many 
genera,  constituting  six  or  more  families. 
Among  the  common  genera  represented  in 
North  America  are  Poiypodium,  Aspidium,  At- 
pUnium,  Adiatitum,  Woodsia,  etc 

Order  36.  Hydropleridinea.—  The  Water 
Ferns  (Fig.  36)  produce  small,  globose,  dice- 
cious  gametophytes,  those  producing  archegones 
not  escaping  from  the  spore-wall,  slender,  run- 
ning-stemmed sporophytes  with  floating,  or 
erect,  quadrifoliate  leaves,  and  spores  borne  in 
stalked    spore-cases    on    certain    folded    leaves 


Fin.  30.—  PUnt  of  a  Sac  Mou  (Archidium) ;  umc 

Fio.  31.— One  0I  tbe  True  Mouei   (Bryum)   in  f 

Fiu.  31.— An  Addcr.tonple  Fern  (OphiogloHum) ; 

Fig.    13.— a   ipare-bcarini!   leaflet   of   a   Ringleu   . 

(Marartia);  ooniidetably  reduced. 
Fio.    34.— Plant    of    a    Quillwort    (Iioete*);    aorae 


eralion,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Mossworts 
in  which  the  gametophyte  is  the  principal  plant, 
the  sporophyte  being  distinctly  secondary. 

There  are  three  classes. 

Class  II.  Filicina. —  The  Ferns  have  small, 
flat  gametophytes,  attached  to  the  ground  by 
rhiioids  ( root  hairs) ,  or  they  may  be  still 
smaller  and  without  rhizoids.  The  sporophytes 
are  sol  id- stemmed,  usually  producing  large 
Spore-bearing  leaves,  and  well  developed  roots. 

There  are  fully  3,500  species  of  ferns,  which 
may  be  distributed  among  six  orders. 

Order  32.  Ophiogtoisea.—  Tht  Adder- 
tongues  (Fig.  32)  have  subterranean  gameto- 
phytes, short- stemmed  sporophytes,  few  leaves, 
and  internally  formed  spores.  There  is  but  one 
family,  and  the  genera  are  OphioglossuM  and 
Bolrychiutn. 

Order  33.  Marattiett. —  The  Ringless  Ferns 
(F'K-  3i)  have  flat,  green,  liverwort -like  gam- 
etophytes, short,  thick,  large- stemmed,  large- 
leaved  sporophytes,  and  internal  (finally  erum- 
pent)  spore-cases  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
leaves.  There  are  but  few  genera  (all  of 
tropical  regions)  and  they  are  included  in  a 
single  family,  Maratlia,  Angiopleris  and  Danaa 
are  grown  in  plant  houses.  Some  species  have 
leaves  10  to   15  feet  In  length  and  repeatedly 


Fic.  3s.— Plant  ot  one  of  the  Trae  Ferns  (Wood«i*)t 

_  much  reduced. 

Fig.   jfi.— Plani  of  a   Water   Fern   (Marrilia)i   consd- 

erably    reduced. 
Fin.  3j.—  Oae  of  tbe  Floatins  Ferns  (Salvinii);  cob- 

■iderablr  reduced. 

(spoTophylls).  The  spores  are  of  two  kinds 
(microspores  and   megaspores). 

There  is  but  one  family  of  these  pretty, 
aqtiatic  or  mud-loving  plants.  The  principal 
genus  is  Marsiiia;  which  is  represented  by  sev- 
eral species  in  North  America. 

Order  37.  Salvinea. —  The  Floating  Fem» 
(Fig.  37)  have  small,  globose,  dicecious  gameto- 
phytes, the  archegonial  not  escaping  from  the 
spore-wall,  slender- stemmed,  floating,  often  mi- 
nute sporophytes,  bearing  many  small  two- 
ranked  simple  leaves.  Spore- cases,  borne  00 
certain  folded  leaves.  The  spores  are  of  two 
kinds    (microspores   and   megaspores). 

There  is  but  one  family,  containing  two  gen- 
era,— Salvinia  and  Asotla, —  whose  species 
float  on  ponds  and  slow  streams. 

Qass  12.  EquiietiHa.—  The  Horsetails  have 
small  flat,  or  erect-lobed  gametophytes,  attached 
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to  the  ground  by  rbizoids.  Their  sporophytes 
are  hollow.  Jointed  stems,  rooted  below.  Their 
foli^^e  leaves  are  minute  and  whorkd,  their 
sporophylls  are  shield-shaped  and  clustered  in 
«  cone  at  the  end  of  the  stem. 

These  plants  now  number  not  more  than 
as  to  30  species,  and  are  all  included  in  a  single 
order.  Formerly  there  were  other  orders,  m- 
duding  species  which  formed  large  trees. 

Order  3&.— Egmseiales  (Fig.  38)  are  com- 
mon rush -like,  nearly  leailesa  plants  (sporo- 
phytes), with  hollow,  jointed  stems.  Their 
stems  are  green,  and  in  some  species  the  epi- 
dermis b  so  5Ued  with  silica  that  they  are  used 
foi  scouring  cutlery,  whence  the  name  "scour- 
ing rush,"  They  are  frequently  known  as 
"joint  rushes."  There  is  but  one  family,  and 
the  solitary  surviving  genus  is  EquUeln 


which  are  pale  or  little  colored,  and  but  slightly 
attached  (if  at  all)  to  the  ground.  The  spo- 
rophyte  has  a  solid  stem,  having  many,  usually 
crowded,  small  leaves,  which  are  in  four  or 
many  ranks.  The  sporophylls  are  simitar  to 
the  green  leaves,  and  form  a  cone  at  the  end 
of  the  stem. 

These  plants  now  number  about  600  spe- 
cies, and  constitute  two  orders.  Formerly  there 
were  many  more  species  (some  trees)  consti- 
tuting other  orders. 

Order  3g.  Lycopodialet. —  The  Club  Mosses 
(Fig.  39)  produce  but  one  kind  of  spore,  and 
from  thcae  are  devel<q>ed  tuber-like  gaiocto* 
phytes  which  bear  aniherids  and  archegones. 

The  sporophytes  of  these  plants  are  ever- 
green, and  trail  on  the  ground,  sending  up  ver- 
tical cone-bearing  stems  at  frequent  intervals. 
There  is  but  one  family,  and  the  principal  genus, 

—  LycopodtMm, —  contains  many  species,  some 
of  which  are  known  as  Ground  Fines,  and  are 
much   used   for   Christmas   decorations. 

Order  40.  (SWagincHofw.— The  Little  Qub 
Mosses  (Fig  40)  produce  two  kinds  of  spores 
(microspores  and  megaspores),  the  former  pro- 
ducing small  antheridial  gametophytes,  and  the 
latter  globular  archegonial  gametophytes.  The 
sporophytes  are  evergreen,  and  resemble  those 
of  the   preceding  order. 

There  is  a  single  family,  and  but  one  genus, 

—  Selaginella, —  or  which  there  are  about  500 
species,  mostly  tropical,  a  few  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some 
species   are   grown   in   greenhouses. 

Branch  VI.  Spebmatophvta, —  Seed  Plants. 

—  In  this  highest  branch  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom the  s^rophyte  is  the  only  generation 
which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  gameto- 
phyte  being  very  much  reduced,  and  so  small  as 
to  require  a  microscope  for  its  examination.  The 
archegonial  gametophyte  is  minute,  and  perma- 
nently enclosed  within  the  tissues  of  the  ovule 
(and  seed)  ;  the  antheridial  gametophyte  is 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  tubular  filament. 
The  qmrophyte  is  typically  a  leafy  stem,  with 
roots  below,  and  bearing  clusters  (strobili, 
cones)  of  ^rarophylls  (flowers,  in  the  higher 
orders)  in  which  are  produced  microspores  and 
megasporeE,^  and  eventually  seeds,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  branch.  The  seed  is  de- 
rived from  the  spore-case  (megasporangium) 
of  the  Fernworts,  and  is  for  a  time  a  true  spore- 
case;  however  the  spore  does  not  escape  from  it 


produce  one  or  more  young  sporophytes. 
When  this  complex  state  is  reached  (in  which 
there  are  tissues  of  (t)  the  old  sporophyte,  (2) 
the  enclosed  gametophyte,  and  (3)  the  young 
sporophyte)  the  seed  is  separated  from  its 
supporting  tissues,  and   falls  to  the  ground. 

The  alteration  of  generations  which  became 
so  marked  in  the  Fernworta,  is  here  as  sharply 
defined,  but  it  is  not  as  obvious,  and  is  in  ^ct 
generally  overlooked.  The  very  great  emphasis 
which  is  placed  upon  the  sporophyte  has  been 
accompanied  by  3  lessening  importance  of  the 
gametophyte.    There  are  two  classes. 

Class  14,  Gymnoipermx. — The  Gymno- 
sperms.  The  megaspores  produce  small, 
ovoid,  cellular  gametophytes,  permanently  en- 
closed in  the  spore-cases  (ovules),  which  are 
formed  on  open  sporophylls.  These  spore- 
cases  are  early  covered  by  a  coat  (seed  coat) 
for  further  protection.  The  microspores  (pol- 
len cells)  which  germinate  upon  the  ovules, 
penetrate  to  the  enclosed  gametophyte  and  fer- 
tilize an  egg.  The  mature  sporophyte  is  often 
a  great  tree  a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  height, 
and  living  for  many  years. 

There  are  now  living  a  few  more  than  400 
species  of  Gymnosperms,  representing  four  or- 


Fia.  3S.— Plant  of  ■  HorMlail  (Eqwaetum)    crKn  plant 

at  the  riEhl,  pale  ipore  barmg  plaai  at  th* 

left;  much  reduced. 
Fio.  19.— Fart    of    a   Club   Mou   plant    (Lyeopod.uni), 

with   apoie-bearing  cona     much   leducfd 
Fig.  40.— Part    of    a    Utile    Club    Mou    plant    (bela 

ginelU),    witb    inuy    iporebunng    conea 

ders.  Many  species  which  existed  m  geolog- 
ical times  have  long  since  become  extinct  The 
orders  are  characterized  almost  entirely  by  the 
structure  of  the  sporophyte. 

Order  41,  Cycadinea. — TTie  Cycada  (Fig 
41)  have  erect,  mostly  unbranched  stems  bear- 
ing a  crown  of  p innately  compound  leaves 
The  micro  sporophylls  (stamens)  are  in  cones 
the  mega  sporophylls  in  terminal  nhorls  on  the 
main  stem,  or  in  cones.  The  genmnafmg  mi- 
crospore (pollen)  produces  a  tubular  gameto- 
phyte, which  develops  two  ciliated,  motile  an- 
therozoids. 

There  are  about  80,  mostly  tropica!  species, 
in  two  families-  Species  of  Cycas  and  Zamia 
are  commonly  grown  in  greenhouses. 

Order  42.  Ginkgoi.tes  —  The  Ginkgo  Tree 
(Fig.  42)  is  (lie  sole  surviving  representative 
of  this  order.  It  is  a  branched  tree  bearing 
fan-shaped  leaves,  i  couple  of  inches  ii.  diam- 
eter, drooping  clusters  of  stamens,  and  pairs  of 
ovules  on   naked  sporophylls.    Its  pollen  cell* 
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on  genninating:  produce  ciliated,  motile  an- 
therozoids.  Ginkgo,  the  only  genus,  with  its 
solitary  species,  represents  the  single  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  but  is  now 
much  grown  in  the  Uniied  States. 

Order  43.  Coxi/f r<r.— The  Conifers  (Fig. 
43)  are  mostly  tail,  resinous  trees,  with  small 
or  needle-shaped,  generally  evergreen  leaves. 
Their  microsporophylls  are  in  cones,  and  their 
megasporophylls  usually  in  cones,  less  com- 
monly solitary.  On  germination  the  microspore 
produces  a  tubular  gametophyte,  but  the  an- 
therozoids  are  not  ciliated. 


Fio.  41.— Plant  of  ■  Cyod  «>ca»)!  arcatlr  reduced. 

Fio.  4»-— I*«va  and  clu.ltr  of  stamfni  of  Ginkgo  (at 
left),  and  naked  teed  (al  niht)i  conaider- 
ably  reduced.  ,        , 

Fio.  43 — Pine-tree    (Sporophyie) ;   verj  mueb   reduced. 

There  are  two  families.  The  more  com- 
mon genera  are  Pinui  (pines),  Larix  (larches), 
Picea  (spruces),  Abies  (firs),  Cupresms  (cjr- 
piesses),  Sequoia  (redwoods),  Juniperus  (juni- 
pers), Taxus  (yew-trees),  etc. 

Order  44.  Gnelaceir.— The  Jnint-firs  (Fig. 
44)  are  mostly  branched,  non-resinous  shrubs, 
with  small  (or  large)  opposite  leaves.  The 
three  genera.  Ephedra,  Ctelutn,  and  Tumboa 
are  placed  in  a  single  family.  Tvmboa  includes 
a  curious  South  African  stump-like  shrub,  with 
but  two  large,  parallel -veined  leaves,  and  large 
red  cones. 

Class  15.  Angiosperma. — The  Angiosperms, 
In  this  class  the  archegonial  gametophyte  is  of 
still  simpler  structure,  being  reduced  to  a  sac- 
like body  (ccenocyte  contaming  a  number  of 
nuclei,  one  of  whicli  is  the  e^.  After  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  egg  there  is  a  considerable 
growth  of  gametophyte  tissue  (endosperm)  in 
the  seed.  The  microspores  on  germination  pro- 
dtice  tubular  gametophytes,  each  with  two  non- 
ciliated  antherozoids.  The  mature  speiophyte 
is  an  axis,  rooted  below,  and  bearing  leaves 
above.  The  sporophylls  are  usually  clustered 
in  cones  (strobili)  at  the  ends  of  special 
branches ;  the  uppermost  (carpels)  produce 
megaspcres,  the  next  (stamens)  produce  micro- 
■pores  (pollen),  while  the  lower  are  usually 
iterile  and  colored  (petals,  and  sepals).    Each 


carpel   is   so  folded   as   to  enclose  the  ovules 

(mega sporangia),  and  later  the  seeds. 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  great  mass  of 
'flowering  plants,'  numbering  more  than  100,000 
species.  The  13  orders  are  arranged  under  two 
sub-classes.  Al!  of  the  characters  which  are 
used  in  the  classification  of  this  vast  number 


oeotyledons.  The  young  aporophyte  ...  _.., 
seed  has  a  single  terminal  aeed-leaf  ('cotyle- 
don'), and  on  growing  it  continues  to  have 
alternate,  usually  parallel- veined,  leaves.  The 
Jibrovascular  bundles  of  the  stem  arc  scattered 
(not  arranged  in  circular  layers),  and  there  is 
no  definite  bark.  The  roots  are  clustered  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  there  is  no  tap-root.  The 
flowers  consist  of  sporophylls  which  are  usually 
in  whorls  of  three  each.  The  sterile  sporophylls 
are  usually  in  two  whorls,  and  are  often  of  dif- 
ferent texture  (petals  and  sepals). 

There  are  eight  pretty  well  marked  orders, 
including  about  20,000  species. 

Order  45.  Alismales.—  lhi  Water  Plan- 
tains (Fig.  45)  have  their  carpels  separate,  and 
usually  several  or  many,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower  are  also  distinct  (not  united  wid)  one 
another).  The  plants  are  aqnatic  or  nearly  so. 
There  are  three  families,  and  many  genera,  all 
of  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  familiar  exam- 
ples are  Aliima  (Water  Plantains,  proper), 
Sagiltaria  (Arrowheads),  and  Patamogeton 
(Pondweeds).  The  plants  of  this  order  are  evi- 
dently related  to  the  Ranales  and  Rotates  tn 
the  Dicotyledons,  to  be  noticed  later. 

Order  46.  Li/iafaj.— The  Lilies  (Fig.  46) 
have  their  carpels  redticed  to  three,  and  these 
are  united  into  one  structure,  the  compound 
pistil,  which  contains  several  to  many  ovules. 
The  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  nearly  dis- 
tinct, and  well  developed.    The  sterile  sporo- 


Fia.  44.—  Fragment  of  ■  f^al-Ar  (Ephedra),  whh  elt»- 
Fio.  4S.—  Pla"  of  W»"e"i'liSSfn  (Aliama),  in  Sourer; 
Plant!  of  ■ 
reduced. 

phylls  (petals  and  sepals)  are  typically  well 
developed,  and  relatively  much  larger  than  those 
which  have  spores    (stamens  and   carpels). 

Here  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowering  plants,  as  the  Lilies  proper 
(Lilium),    Lily    of    the    Valley    (CoKVaRari  ' 


(Eryihronium),  Hyacinths    (Hyacinlhus},  Day 
Lilies  {H enter ocailts  and  Funkia),  etc 

There  are  eight  to  ten  families,  and  nearlj 
all  are  composed  of  herbaceous  pleats. 
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Order  47.  AroidaJes. —  The  Aroids  (Fig, 
47)  have  a  flojver  structure  derived  from  that 
of  the  Liliales.  The  pistil  is  typically  tri- 
carpellary,  each  carpel  usually  with  two  or 
more  ovules,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  (peri- 
anth) are  reduced  to  scales,  or  are  entirely 
wanting.  In  many  cases  the  small  reduced 
flowers  are  clustered  on  a  dense,  fleshy  spike 
and  partly  or  wholly  covered  by  a  large  bract 
(spathe). 

There  are  several  families  and  many  genera, 
of  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  are 
the  Calla  Lilies  (Calla,  Caladtum,  and  Richar- 
dia),  Jack-in-the- Pulpit  (Aristema'),  Sweet 
Flag  (AeoTMs},  Screw  Pines  (Pandanus),  Cat- 
tails {Typha),  and  the  curious  little  floating 
Duckweeds  {Lemna). 


Via.  4r.— A  Calls  Uly  (KichsidiB),  la  blOHOmi  greEttr 

Flc  4B.— A  Ditc  Palm  (Phoenix);  tttMj  reduced. 

IT... ,j^     Brome     Gran     (Broraui),     ia     hlouom; 

ffreatlr  reduced. 


Order     48.     Palmales.—lhK     Palms      (Fig. 

48)  are  nearly  ail  shrubs  or  trees,  often  50  to 
loo  feet  in  height.  Their  steins  bear  a  crown 
of  pinnate  or  palmate  leaves  at  their  summits, 
and  among  them  are  the  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  which  are  evidently  derived  from  those 
of  the  Liliales.  The  pistil  is  tricarpellary  (except 
in  a  few  cases),  and  there  is  usuallv  but  one 
ovule  in  each  carpel.  In  some  cases  but  one  of 
these  ovules  develops  into  a  seed,  as  in  the 
•rocoanut  palm.  The  perianth  is  reduced  to 
small  scales. 

The  principal  family  includes  the  palms 
(Patmacea)  of  which  there  are  more  than  1,100 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  Among 
tttese  are  the  Cocoanut  Palm  (Cocas).  Hhc 
most  useful  plant  in  the  world,"  the  Date  Palm 
(Phanix),  the  Palmetto  (Sabal),  the  Rattan 
Palm  (Calamui),  besides  many  grown  in  green- 
houses for  ornamental  purposes. 

Order    4*     GlvtoaUs.—Thtt     Grasses     (Fig. 

49)  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants  with  slender 
stems  and  simple,  narrow  leaves.  The  com- 
pound pistil  IS  tricarpellary  to  bicarpellary 
(rarely  monocarpellary).  In  the  Sedges  and 
Grasses,  which  include  nine  tenths  of  the  species, 
there  is  hut  one  ovule  in  the  pistil,  which  is 
always  either  tricarpellary  or  bicarpellary.  The 
stamens  are  mostly  three  or  six,  and  the  perianth 
is  reduced  to  small  scales,  or  is  entirely  wanting. 
The  flowers  are  usually  clustered  in  chaffy 
spikelets.  There  are  five  families  and  many 
genera. 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  vast  numbers  of 
sedges  and  grasses  which  clothe  the  earth 
with  a  mantle  of  green,  and  afford  food  for 
the    roving   herds    of    wild    and    domesticated 


animals.  Added  to  these  are  several  families  ot 
rush-like  plants  which  are  so  closely  related 
that  we  can  not  eitclude  them.  Timothy 
(PhUum},  Red  Top  (Agrottis),  Orchard  Grasa 
(Daclylii),  Brome  Grass  (Bromus),  are  some 
of  the  grasses  cultivated  for  forage,  while 
Wheat  (.Trilicum),  Rye  (Secalt)  Oats 
(Avena),  Barley  {Hordeum),  Maiie  (Zea),and 
Rice  (Orysa),  are  cereal  grasses.  The  Bamboos 
{Bambusa)  are  large  perennial  woody  grassea 
which  attain  tree-like  dimensions  in  warm  cU< 

Order  50.  HydraleJ.—The  Waterworts  (Fig. 
50)  are  small  aquatic  herbaceous  plants  having 
a  compound,  tricarpellary  inferior  pistil.  The 
perianth  is  regular  and  m  two  whorls.  These 
small  plants  constitute  a  single  family.  Eel-grass 
(yallisneria),  and  Water-weed  {Elodea)  are 
common  plants  of  this  order;  the  latter  is  a 
pest  in  streams,  filling  them  up  and  sometimes 
unpeding  navigation. 

Order  51.  Iridates.— The  Irids  (Fig.si)  arc 
terrestrial  herbs  with  a  compound,  tricarpellary, 
inferior  pistil,  with  mostly  regular  perianth 
whorls.  Here  are  halt  a  dozen  or  so  families, 
indudine  _  the  Yams  {Dioscorea) ,  Amaryllises 
{AmaTyllis),  Irises  (Irii),  Pineapples  (.An- 
anas), Bananas  (,Musa),  Ginger  ^Zingiber), 
Cannas  (CanMa),  Jonquils  (.Narcissus),  etc. 

Order  53.  Orchidales.~Tht  Orchids  (Fig, 
52)  are  terrestrial  or  epiphytic  herbs.  With  a 
compound,  tricarpellary,  inferior  pistil,  one  or 
two  stamens,  and  irregular  (zygomorphic)  pe- 
rianth whorls. 

There  are  two  families,  one  of  which  con- 
taining the  Orchids  proper,  numbers  upward  of 
5,000  species,  ot  mostly  tropical  plants.  Many 
genera  of  orchids  contain  species  of  rare  beauty, 
as  Cypripedium  (Lad/s-slipper),  Orchis,  Pta- 
tanthtra,  Calypso,  Catlleya.  Stanhopea,  Gon- 
gora,  Cataseltim,  Dendrobittm,  Ottciditim,  Odon- 


Fio.   so.— Plant  ot  Eel-grau  (Valliineria),  in  blouomi 
Fiu.  St.— ]ti»  plaols  in  bltmom:  greatly  reduced. 


loglossum,    etc.     Many    species  are   grown    in 
greenhouses. 

Sub-Class  DicotyUdonew.  The  Dicotyledons, 
The  stem  of  the  young  sporophyte  is  provided 
sub-terminally  with  two  Seed-leaves  (cotyle- 
dons), and  on  growing  it  crnitinues  to  have  op- 
posite leaves,  or  sooner  or  later  they  may  be- 
come alternate.  The  leaves  are  usually  netted 
veined,  and  they  are  often  more  or  less 
branched  (lobed  or  "compound').  The  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  usually  ar- 
ranged  in  circular  layers,  and  permanent  Sterna 
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iaereate  in  diameter  by  the  additian  of  annual 
layers  of  such  fibrovascular  bundles.  In  per- 
manent stems  the  outer  tissues  constitute  a  well- 
defined  bark.  The  roots  normally  branch  from 
a  tap  root  which  is  a  downward  continuation  of 
the  axis  of  the  plant,  but  in  some  cases  the 
roots  are  clustered  much  as  in  Monocotyledons. 
The  flowers  consist  of  sporophylls  which  are 
usually  in  whorls  of  five  each.  The  sterile 
sporophylls  are  usually  in  whorls,  and  are 
mostly  of  different  texture  (petals  and  sepals). 
There  are  about  200  families  (including 
about  8(^000  species)  which  have  been  variously 
grouped  into  orders  by  botanists,  Allhough 
the  number  of  genera  and  species  is  so  great 
they  are  all  closely  related,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  bring  them  within  five  fairly  well  de- 
fined groups,  here  called  orders.  These  orders 
are  divisible  into  sub-orders,  and  most  recent 
botanists  elevate  these  to  the  rank  of  orders,  hut 
their  limits  are  often  so  vague,  and  their  charac- 
ters so  poorly  defined,  that  they  are  treated  here 
as  of  lower  rank  than  orders. 

Order  53.    ThalamiAora.    (Fig.  53-)— In  this 
order  the  sporophylls  are  all  attached  directly  to 
the  flower  axis   (thalamus).     The  carpels  which 
are    many    and    distinct    in 
the   lower   genera,   are    re- 
duced in  number  and  united 
into    a   compound    pistil    in 
the     higher     genera.     The 
stamens   are    many   in   the 
J  lower  genera,  and  normally 
=  5  to  10  in  the  higher.    The 
petals    are   distinct    (chori- 
petalous),  regular,  and  I»or- 
J  mally     five,     sometimes     of 


There  are  about  3,500  species  in  this  order, 
which  is  divided  quite  naturally  into  three  suV 
orders  (including  15  to  20  families),  as  follows: 
PrimulaUt  (including  primroses,  plumbagos 
and  plantains),  Ericales  (huckleberries,  cran- 
berries, heaths,  rhododendrons,  etc.)  Ebenoles 
(star-apples,  ebonyworts,  slorax.  etc.). 

Order  55.  Bicarffltatar.  (Fig.  55.)  — The 
sporophylls  are  usually  attached  directly  to  the 
flower  axis,  excepting  the  stamens  which  are 
usually  attached  to  the  petals.  The  carpels  are 
usually  two  (rarely  more  in  the  lower  genera) 
and  are  always  united  into  a  compound  pistil 
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in  the  higher  genera), 
are  usually  green  (in  apetal- 
Fio.  S3.— A  Buitcrcup  ous   flowers   they   are   often 
Ranuoculut)  In  bias-  netaloid) 
»^      (r=.Uy      re-  ^     .^^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^^.    ^ 

species  in  this  order.  They 
constitute  about  ?o  families.  These  fam- 
ilies are  grouped  into  seven  suborders,  as  fol- 
lows: Ranales  (including  buttercups,  mag- 
nolias, barberries,  laurels,  water  lilies,  etc.), 
PorielaUs  (poppies,  mustards,  mignonettes,  vio- 
lets, pitcher-plants,  etc),  Polygalales  (milk- 
worts), CaryophyllaUs  (pinks,  tamarisks,  wil- 
lows, portulacas,  four  o'clocks,  amaranths, 
chenopods,  knotweeds,  etc.),  Geraniales  (flaxes, 
geraniums,  rues,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.),  Cuttifer- 
aUs  (teas,  hypericums,  etc.),  Malvales  (lin- 
dens, mallows,  cottons,  nettles,  elms,  euphorbias, 
peppers,  etc.).  The  first  of  these  sub-orders 
{Ranales)  is  evidently  related  to  the  Alismalti, 
and  the  Rosates. 

Order  S4-  Hfteromerr^.  (Fig.  S4-) — Tlic 
sporophylls  are  usually  all  attached  directly  to 
the  flower  axis,  but  in  some  families  the  stamens 
are  attached  to  the  petals.  The  carpels  are  from 
two  to  many,  always  united  into  a  compound 
pistil.  The  stamens  are  mostly  in  one  or  two 
whorls,  usually  of  four  or  five  each.  The  petals 
are  united  with  each  other  (gamopetalous),  and 
are  usually  four  or  five,  and  form  a  regular  co- 
rolla. The  sepals  are  commonly  jnited  (gamo- 
sepalous)  more  or  less,  and  are  usually  green. 


Fio.  jfi. —  Flowire  and  leaf  of  Sltawbertj  (Fragiria); 

Fie,  57.—  uff"n3  a™«-heid.  of  Coropau  PUnt  (Sil- 
phium),  ODC  of  the  Asleiilei;  greatly  re- 
in the  lower  genera  the  seeds  are  usually  many, 
but  they  are  two  in  each  carpel  in  the  higher. 
The  stamens  are  normally  five,  but  in  the  higher 
genera  some  of  them  are  usually  abortive.  The 
petals  are  five  and  united  with  each  other 
(gamopetalous),  and  the  corolla  is  regular  (in 
the  lower  genera)  and  more  or  less  irregular 
(zygomorphic)  in  the  higher  genera.  The 
sepals  are  commonly  united,  and  are  generally 
green. 

There  are  approximately  i6floo  species,  rep- 
resenting aboiit  20  families,  in  this  order.  There 
arc  four  sub-orders,  namely:  Primulalei  (in- 
cluding phloxes,  gilias,  morning-glories,  helio- 
tropes, forget-me-nots,  nightshades,  tobacco, 
tomato,  potato,  etc.),  Gentianalei  (olives,  ashes. 
lilacs,  dogbanes,  milkweeds,  jessamines,  and 
gentians).  Personates  (mulleins,  snapdragons, 
figworts,  foxgloves,  broom  rapes,  bladder  worts, 
trumpet  creepers,  catalpas  etc.),  Lamiales  (ver- 
benas, mints,  hyssop,  thyme,  catnip,  sages,  etc.). 

Order  56.  OalyciAora.  (Fig.  56.) —The 
sporophylls  are  usually  attached  to  a  disk-  or 
cup-like  expansion  of  the  flower  axis.  In  the 
lower  genera  the  carpels  are  many,  and  distinct, 
but  they  are  reduced  in  number  and  united  into 
a  compound  pistil,  which  is  more  or  less  over- 
grown by  the  cup  of  the  flower  axis  (inferior 
pistil)  in  the  higher  genera,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  the  number  of  seeds  in  each 
carpel,  to  the  higher  genera  where  there  is  but 
one  for  each  carpel.  The  stamens,  which  are 
attached  to  the  rim  of  the  disk  or  cup,  are  many 
in  the  lower  genera,  but  are  reduced  to  a  single 
whorl  of  five  in  the  higher.  The  petals  (at- 
tached to  the  disk  or  cup)  are  mostly  five,  and 
distinct  (chori  petal  ous),  or  they  may  be  minute 
or  wanting ;  they  are  mostly  regular,  but  in  one 
large   family  they  are  irregular   (zygomorphic). 
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The  petals  (whidi  are  attached  to  the  <Usk  or  (corn,  wheat,  etc),  on  the  other  hand,  though 

cup)  are  distinct,  or  more  or  less  united,  and  classed  among  the  vegetable  foods,  furnish  a 
are  green  and  herbaceous  (except  in  apetalous  very  large  proportion  of  the  actual  nutrients 
flowers,  where  they  usually  become  petaloid),  in  the  ordinary  diet,  and  more  econonucally  than 
or  they  may  be  reduced  to  mere  vestiges,  or  animal  foods,  for  which  they  may  be  sub- 
even  be  entirely  wanting.  atituted.     Combined  with  milk,  fruit,  and  nuts, 

Here  are  aggregated  fully  2S>ooo  species,  rep-  they  form  a  complete  diet.  Vegetables  as  a  rule 
resenting  more  than  50  Mmilies.  There  are  are  deficient  in  fat  and  protein,  but  rich  in 
seven  sub-orders,  namely;  Rosales  (including  carbohydrates,  and  some  of  them  contain  bene- 
cinquefoils,  strawberries,  spiraeas,  roses,  cher-  ficial  juices  and  salts.  While  a  vegetable  diet 
ries,  plums,  apples,  acacias,  vetches,  beans,  peas,  is  often  of  great  service  in  neurasthenia,  gas- 
clovers,  lupines,  saxifrages,  currants,  witch-  trie  neurosis,  etc.,  for  healthy  persons  the  ob- 
hazels,  plane  trees, '  etc.),  MyriaUs  (myrtles,  jeclions  to  a.  strictly  vegetable  diet  are  based 
eucalypts.  evening  primroses,  fuchsias,  etc.),  upon  the  large  amount  of  material  required  to 
PassiHorales  (mentzelias,  passion  flowers,  furnish  necessary  protein,  the  amount  of  residue 
squashes,  gourds,  begonias,  etc.),  CaclaUs  (cac-  to  be  got  rid  of  1^  the  body,  and  the  monotony 
tuses),  Celaitraies  (buckthorns,  bittersweets,  of  the  diet.  Most  of  the  so-called  vegetarians 
sandalwoods,  mistletoes,  hollies,  grapes,  oleas-  jtre  merely  non-meat-eaters,  for  they  consume 
ters,  etc.),  Saplndales  (horse-chestnuts,  maples,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  sometimes  fish, 
sumachs,  walnuts,  hickories,  birches,  beeches.  The  fact  is  that  man  is  an  omnivorous  animal, 
oaks,  etc.),  Umbellales  iginaenes,  ivy,  parsley,  his  digestive  apparatus  is  adapted  for  the  di- 
parsnip,  celery,  caraway,  dogwood,  pepperidge,  gestion  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  and 
«tc.).  usually  he  needs  both  in  moderation.     Vegetables 

The    first    sub-order    RoiaUs    is    very   cer-  are  too  often  considered  merely  as  a  pleasant 

tamly  related  quite  closely  to  the  sub-order  Ran-  addition  to  the  diet,  and  not  a  necessity.    Most 

ales,  of  the  Thalamitlora,  and  also  to  the  Aiit-  families   use   but    12   or    15    different   kinds   of 

males,  among  the  Monocotyledons.  vegetables,   whereas   the   large   markets    in   our 

Order  57.  Inferie.  (Fig.  S7.)  — The  petals  cities  have  for  sale  throughout  the  year  about  50 
and  sepals  are  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  varieties.  The  United  Sules  government  has 
cup-hke  outgrowth  of  the  flower  axis,  which  has  recently  encouraged  the  increased  use  of  vege- 
completely  overgrown  and  enclosed  the  pistil,  ubles,  and  through  investigations  and  experi- 
The  carpels  are  several  m  the  lower  genera,  but  meats  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  their  food 
in  the  higher  they  are  reduced  to  two,  and  are  value.  For  example,  the  purslane  and  other  so- 
always  enclosed  m.  the  cup  of  the  Bower  axis  called  weeds  have  been  found  io  be  useful  as 
(inferior).  The  seeds  are  few,  and  m  the  food,  and  the  propagation  and  use  as  food  of 
higher  genera  are  reduced  to  but  one  for  the  the  roots,  tubers,  beans,  bulbs,  and  various 
two  rarpels  The  stamens  are  6ve,  and  are  at-  plants  heretofore  grown  and  used  as  food  at- 
tached to  the  petals.  Ihe  petals  are  five  and  most  exclusively  by  the  Chinese,  such  as  lily 
united  (gamopetalous).  The  sepals  are  reduced  bulbs,  the  lotus,  taro,  and  ginseng,  are  recom- 
to  a  fringe  of  scales,  or  bristles  (pappus),  or  mended  to  Americans.  The  malates,  citrates, 
they  may  be  minute  or  wanting.                       _  and  other  salts  found  in  certain  vegetables  are 

There  are  about   16,000  species,  representmg  indispensable  in  food,  as  they  are  converted  into 

nine    families.  _    There    are     three     sub-orders,  carbonates  in  the  body,  and  furnish  some  of  the 

namely:      RubuiUs    (including    bluets,    button-  alkalies  to  the  blood  and  other  fluids.    Potatoes,, 

bush,   bedstraw,   coffee,   cinchona,   honeysuckles,  onions,    and    fresh    salad    vegetables,    such    as 

elders,   snowball     etc.),    Campanales    (harebells,  tomatoes,    cabbage,   greens,    lettuce,   com,    and 

bellflowers,  lobelias,  eta),  Aslerales   (valerians,  cucumbers   are   excellent   preventives   of   scurvy 

teasels,       sunflowers,      eoneflowers,      ragweeds,  („v.),  and  in  the  spring,  after  the  heavy  winter 

asters,  goldenrods.   ironweeds    chrysanth^nums.  jiet  (more  or  less  of  meat)  their  juices  and  salts 

wormwoods,  daisies,  thistles,  lettuce,  and  dande-  g^e   especially  beneficiaL     These   vegetables,   to- 

~i'  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,,  gethcr  with  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  apples, 
,  The  only  recent  work  covering  the  yegeUble  „,„  ^^n  f^  substituted  for  so-called  spring 
kingdom  IS  Engler  and  Prantls  'Die  natur-  aediciues.  Vegetables  are  also  needed  for  their 
hchen  PflaBzenfamihen '  now  being  published  m  t^ik^  ^i,ich  is  an  imporUnt  adjuvant  in  main- 
Germany,  and  to  include  about  15  volumes.  ^^i^;^  (he  necessary  movements  of  the  in- 
Chasles  E.  Bsbsey,  testines.  The  popular  idea  that  vegetables  are 
Profestor  of  Botany,  University  of  Nebraska,  especially  valuable  in  the  relief  of  various  ail- 

Vegetsbles,  Pood  V»hie  of.    The  function  ments  has  but  little  fouadation  in  facL 
of  food  is  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  Much  of  the  indigestion  following  the  use 

keep  them  in  repair,  to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  certain  vegetables  is  due  either  to  insufdcient 

of  neat,  to  keet>  the  body  warm,  and  to  create  cooking  or  to  the  fact  that  the  vegetables  are 

strength  fo  enable  it  to  do  its  work.     A  diet  to  not     fresh.     The    Irish    potato,    tlie     'king    of 

accomplish  all  this    must  contain  the  nufrients,  vegetables,'    lacks    protein,    fat,    and    salts,   and 

water,     nitrc^enoua'    substances,     or     proteids  should  be  eaten  with  butter  and  salt,  pot  liquor, 

(classified  as  protein),  also  fats,   carbohydrates  meat   gravy,   or   fat   meat,   and   associated   with 

(sugar,    starch,     cellulose,    etc.),    and     mineral  some    nitrc^enous    food.     The    legumes,    beans, 

tnatters,  such  as  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  peas,   and   lentils   differ   from    other   ve^tables 

and   phosphate  of   lime.    Animal    foods,  meat,  by  reason  of  the  targe  amount  of  protein  they 

eggs,  cheese,  etc.,  are  rich  in  protein,  but  not  in  cc»itain,  as  well  as  mineral  matter,  chiefly  lime 

carbohydrates.     With    the   exception    of   butter,  and    potassium    salts,    but    fat    is    needed    with 

lard,  and  the  fat  of  pork,  they  yield  but  little  them  to  furnish  the   necessary  nutrients,   hence 

deat,  and  as  a  rule  should  be  associated  with  'pork  and  beans,'    They  need  also,  especially 

oriwf  fao4>  to  form  a  complete  diet.    Cereals  when  dried,  to  be  thoroughly  cookol,  and  are 
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b«*t  adapUd  tc  persons  wbo  do  otitdoor  work,  nxaos  of  snHKinBs  Ufe  in  ils  hot  and  most 

The  flatnleocc  wincb  tbej  sometioKs  prodnce,  ontritiTC  fone. 

taptrialij  in  pcrioiis  of  Mdentary  occapatkm.  In  s  vor  recent  work  en  the  sohject  U. 
COiutitiites  one  objection  to  their  use.  Legmnc*  Ganticr  sajs :  'Tbc  rcMarian  diet  is  not  soBed 
iiujr  well  be  called  the  'meat  of  the  poor."  in  to  European  ors>°s-  But  relieved  by  the  Midi- 
Mexico  the  frijole  (a  varietf  of  beanj  is  the  tion  of  milk,  grain,  batter,  cfaeoe,  eggs,  etc^  it 
staple  food  next  to  maize ;  and  in  the  Orient  offers  manj  advantages.  It  alkalizes  the  Uood. 
the  SOjt  bean  and  its  products,  bean-diecse,  cKi,  it  regulates  the  circulation,  and  picserres  d>e 
rank  next  to  rice.  In  India  lentils  form  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries ;  ...  it  makes  one 
(tafile  diet.  There  is  a  Hindu  proverb  that  saj«:  less  liable  to  danger  from  ti'?*?'l'T^  of  the  skin 
'Rice  is  good,  but  lentils  are  my  life.*  The  and  of  tbc  joints,  and  to  congestions  of  the  in- 
Arabs  feed  ground  beans  to  their  horses  when  temal  organs.  It  toids  to  soften  iIk  di^iositicn. 
extraordinaiy  exertion  is  needed  of  thenL  — to  make  us  more  calm  and  las  agitated,  ag- 
Pinelj  ground  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  form  the  gressive,  and  violent.  It  is  practical  and  n- 
basis  of  man;  soup-tablets,  and  of  condensed  tional.  It  ongfat  to  be  accepted,  if  one  follows 
foods  used  by  armies,  explorers,  etc  The  pea-  an  ideal  for  the  estabUsfament  of  an  edacatkra  for 
sausage  of  the  Gentian  army  was  composed  of  races  of  men  who  are  to  be  swect-lcmpercd. 
lentil  flour,  bacon,  and  seasonings.  Government  intelligent,  artistic,  peace-loving,  yet  neverthekss 
reports  show  that  the  Soirthem  negro,  though  prolific,  vigorous,  and  active.* 
having  salt  pork,  wheat  flour,  commeal,  mo-  Vegetarianism  is  as  old  as  the  ancient  rdigkin 
lasses,  and  milk,  needs  also  v^etable  food  to  of  Hindustan,  and  was  taught  by  Pbto,  Plutarch, 
keep  him  in  a  proper  condition  of  healdi.  See  and  other  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  One  of 
Food;  Nl/mnon  or  Han.  the  oldest  pioneers  of  the  movement  in  Great 
Vegeta'rianlwn,  the  theory  and  practice  of  Britain  was  George  Cheyne  (i^r-1743),  a  Scot- 
living  on  vegetables  and  abstaining  entirely  from  tish  doctor,  who  supported  it  in  an  "Essay  on 
flesh  food,  or  from  all  food  obtained  by  the  kill-  Regimen,'  pubhshed  m  1740.  Shelley's  vindica- 
ing  of  animals.  The  abstinence  from  flesh  food  tion  of  natural  diet  is  well  known.  J.  F.  New- 
is  the  essential  element  in  the  connotation  of  the  ton's  'Return  to  Nature,  or  Defense  of  Vegetable 
word  vegetarianism;  but  vegetarians  are  usually  Regimen,'  was  published  in  1811,  and  in  1847 
also  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic  liqtiors,  and  *lie  Vegetarian  Society  was  fomided  at  Man- 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  such  animal  products  as  Chester.  Eduard  Baltter  (>8i4-^),  a  German 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  of  cereals,  liberal  clergyman,  introduced  the  movement  into 
as  well  as  on  the  advisability  of  cooking  food,  German^r,  and  founded  at  Nordhausen  m  1868 
different  views  are  held  among  them.  The  » 'Verem  von  Freunden  der  Naturlichen  Lebeos- 
average  vegetarian  admits  into  his  diet  the  ani-  wcise.*  His  book  on  <I>ie  Naturliche  Lebens- 
mal  products  above  mentioned,  and  there  are  weise'  reached  a  4th  edilion  in  i8g6.  Other 
semi-vegetarians  who  also  eat  fish.  The  argu-  leading  German  pioneers  of  vegetarianism  are 
ments  for  and  against  a  vegeUrian  diet  fall  into  Gustave  von  Struve  (1805-70),  author  of  <I>ie 
three  main  classes,  physiological  and  hygienic,  Pnamenkost,  die  Gmndlage  einer  neuen  Weltan- 
elhieal,  economic.  schauung'  (1869),  in  which  he  associates 
Vegetarians  claim  that  man  is  closely  akin  vegeUrianism  with  socialism;  and  Theodore 
to  an  exclusively  frugivorous  group,  the  apes,  Hahn,  author  of  'Die  Naturgemasse  DM* 
and  widely  different  from  carnivora,  her-  ('859)  and  <pcr  Vegeterianismus'  (1869). 
■  hivora,  and  omnivora.  They  assert,  what  is  Vegetarianism  has  obtained  less  hold  in  France- 
universally  admitted,  that  the  actual  state  of  *han  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Among  Ac 
mankind  and  the  science  of  physioloOT  both  chief  French  works  on  it  are  the  "Thalysie.  ou 
show  that  3  complete  fieshless  diet  is  pos-  la  nouvelle  Existence'  (1821)  of  Jean  Antome 
sible  and  readily  procurable,  and  they  argue  that  G'eizes  {1773-1843},  and  *Le  Vegetansme 
if  such  be  the  case  any  moral  arguments  that  rationnel  scientifique'  (1889)  of  Dr.  E.  Bonne- 
may  be  advanced  against  the  eating  of  flesh  j'oy-  The  early  leaders  of  vegetarianism  i» 
ought  to  have  decisive  weight.  Anti-vegeUrians  America  were  Amos  Bronson  Alcolt  (q.v.) 
object,  that  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet  an  enor-  i°°^  'TW).  father  of  Louisa  May  Alcott: 
mous  amount  must  be  consumed  in  order  to  Sylvester  Graham  (1794-1831),  author  of  "The 
obtain   sufficient  nutriment,  and  that  the  waste  Science  of  Human   Life>    (1839)  ;  Snd   Charles 

Koducts  are  excessive  in  quantity;  hut  it  is  to  L=°e.  author  of  'A  Brief  Practical  Essay  otr 

noticed   that  whatever  be  the   force  of  this  VegeUble  Diet'    (1&4?)-     The  Vegetarian  Fed- 

ilrgument   against    extreme    vegetarians,   it   can  eral   Union   was   founded  in    1889,   and   several 

hardly  be  mainuined  against  those  who  admit  societies  throughout  the  world  are  affiliated  to  it. 

eggs,  milk,  etc.    Vegetarians  maintain  that  flesh-  Vegetarian  resUurants  are  now  comparatively 

eating  is  responsible  for  the  propagation  of  some  common.    For  further  information  sec  the,P«ri- 

of  the  most  serious  diseases,  notably  tubercu-  odicals  devoted  to  vegetarianism  and  the  fpllow- 

losis  and  cancer,  and  they  contend  that  it  hinders  mg  worljs:   Kingsford,    *The  Perfect  Way  iff 

the  development  of  the  higher  nature  of  man  Diet'"  (1881)  ;  Williams  'The  Ettiica  of  piet> 

both  by  its  physiological  influence  and  by  the  (1883),  a  sort  of  encyclopsedia  of  the  subiecl: 

necessity  of  systematic  slaughter  entailed  by  it  Smith,  'Fruits  and  Fannacea  the  Proper  Food 

It  has  been  objected,  that  if  animals  now  r^u-  for  Man'    (abridged  fA.bj  F.  W.  Newman) ; 

larly  slaughtered   were  allowed   to   breed   un-  Newman.    <Essays_  on  Diet'    (1883) ;.  Salt,  "A 

checked  the  country  would  be  overrun  by  them.  Plea   for   Vegetanamsm'    (1886);    RiehardsiMi, 

but  the   possible  answers  to  this  argument  are  !food»  M    «="'     ('891);    Hills      'Essay    on 

Obvious.   It  is  also  claimed  by  vegetarianism  that  Vegetarianism'   (1893);  and  Oldfield,  *Tuhercii- 

it  is  in  such  products  as  nuts,  seeds,  roots,  eggs,  'o*'":  Fleali-eating  a  t^use  of  Consumption.' 
and  milk,  and  not  in  the  comparativeljr  degen-  Vehmgerichte,    fam'gS-rIa"ti    (Ger.    'tri- 

erate  form  of  flesh,  that  nature  provides   the  bunaia   of  punisbmont),  or  Velimie  Coortit 
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German  mediieval  courts  of  justice.    The;  origi-  Maria  Adelaide  in  Turin   (1861}  ;   tite  statue 

nated  in  Westplialia.    They  were  composed  of  of  the  Minister  Baihi;  tlie  'Dying  Napoleon'; 

free  judges  (H'iweitdej*initiated''),  bound  to  se-  'Coliunbus  and  America' i  etc 

crecy.  presided  over  by  a  Friigraf  (free  count),  VeUa'co.  Texas,  town  in  Brazoria  County; 

and  convened  m  both  open  and  secret  tribmwls,  „„  the  Brazos  River,  and  on  the  Velasco  Ter- 

the  iatter  bemg  for  more  serious  offenses.    The  ,„i„a,  RaJiroad ;  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth 

emperor  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (lord  of  ^f  ,],e  river  and  35  miles  southwest  of  Galveston. 

Weslpbali.)    were  at  least  nominal   members.  „  „„  |,jj  „„,  ;„  ,g^,     j,  ^^  ;„  ^^-^^^  ^  ,j^ 

Originally,  in  a  period  of  corifusion,  when  the  ^^^^  (,f  the  workers  who  were  engaged  in  se- 

,«tty  baronial  eoiirts  renderrf  inadequate  jus-  curing  deep-water,  by  jetty-work,  on  that  part  of 

tiee,  the  Vehmgerichte  attempted  to  judge  fairl,  .^^  ^^^  ,„j  finally  this  locality  was  selected 

and  impartially,  and  to  enforce  recognition  of  ^  (^e  shipping-point.    The  work  was  done  by  a 

law.    They  came,  however,  to  employ  their  ex-  ^^^^^^^   corporation    and   over    $1,500,000  were 

tensive  authority  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  to  expended.    Now  (1904)  large  vessels  load  and 

use  great  cruelty  in  punishment.    Maxinidian  1.  „„i„ad  ,t  the  Velasco  wharves.    The  chief  in- 

greatly  abridged  their  power  by  a  new  code,  pro-  j„,„i,,  establishments  are  ice  factory,  planing 

mulcted    ,n    1495.  .In    Westphalia    they   held  „ii|,  and  a  machine  shop.   It  ha,  a  grain  elevator, 

secret  meetings  until  «nally  abolished  m  1811.  „,  „j  ^^^       js.    There  are  extensive  Mf^ 

Consult:  Lindner.  'Die  Veme>    (18S8)  ;  Thudi-  „„„  „,  jottou  and  cotton  products,  grain,  fmit, 

ctini     'Fehmgencht    und    Incmsition'     (1889),  and  coal.    The  town  has  one  bank,  with  a  cap- 

Lindner,  'Der  angeNiche  Ursprung  der  Vehm-  ,„,  „,  ,              p       ,„„,  reported  separately  in 

genchte  aus  der  Inquisition!   (lago)     Wiegand,  men)     (,010  est  1  i  soo 

'Das  Femgericht  Westfalens>    (ad  ed.  1893).  „,.,-„,.„.         ,      ,       ,, 

Veii   vJ'vI  Italy  an  ancient  Etrurian  citv  ,y=l»"qn".  vi-las'kath,  Diego  de.  Spanish 

on  "hrriver'eremcS,  It,  Se  generally  suppose'd  T£"lor°°Sr  f  H™"'  S"%  ^TI* 

to  be  marked  by  the  riins  found  near  the  modem  Vf '    1°': '<f 'ur-  ^S           ^  ,    *.  f  "  J*' 

villatre  of  Tsola  Famese    12  miles  northwest  of  T  '      having  fought  m  the  conquest  of  Granada, 

S™?    Vc     was  JcTbSted  in  the  cSy  his!.?,  J«  ""'  "J"™'?  »■">■  C"'-?'-  »  '^l 

of  Rome,  with  which  it  had  several  wars.    The  "J.  "f  Sj"  '""^"'j'".  «"'■"«"''  *• 

last  war  was  between  ao;  and  sq6  B  c    when  the  Indians.     He  was  appointed  by  Diego  Columbus 

StlFSHsHSsS^  rssS'LJ^s-rd^SjarK 

of  httle  importance  m  Hadnana  rc,gn.  ^pt^TtA  and  killed.  He  assumed  independence 
Vans.  See  Anatomy;  Circulatioh;  PHVS-  of  Diego  Columbus,  and  directed  the  activa 
lOLOGY.  campaigning  through  his  subordinate,  Panfilo 
Veit,  ftt,  niilipp,  German  painter:  b.  Ber-  de  Narvaez,  who  had  arrived  wilh  reinforce- 
lin  1793;  A.  Mayenee  18  Dec.  1877.  He  was  ments.  The  island  was  easily  conquered  and 
grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  stepson  of  the  natives  enslaved.  Velasquez  made  Santiago 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  after  studying  art  in  de  Cuba  his  capital,  and  founded  Trinidad, 
Dresden  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  Matanzas  and  other  settlements.  He  was  con- 
member  of  the  circle  of  the  Naiarenea  (q.v.)—  nected  in  1517  with  the  expedilion  of  Cordova, 
German  Pre-Raphaelites  of  a  religious,  romantic  which,  seeiting  slaves  in  the  Bahamas,  acci- 
and  medifeval  tendency  in  art,  of  which  Cornelius  dentally  discovered  Yucatan.  He  also  fitted  out 
(q.v.)  and  Overbeck  (q.v.)  were  the  chief  repre-  the  expeditkin  of  Cortes  (q;V.)  for  the  conquest 
sentatives.  There  he  produced  the  "Seven  Years  of  the  Aztecs,  and  when  Cortes  as.serfed  inde- 
o*  Plenty,'  the  'Triumph  of  Religion,'  the  fres-  pendence  sent  Narvaei  to  take  him  prisoner 
coes  illustrating  the  'Divine  Comedy'  in  the  (i53o)-  Cortes  defeated  Narvaez,  and  Velas- 
Villa  Massini;  and  the  altar-piece  'Queen  of  quez  obtained  no  benefit  from  the  conquest  of 
Heaven'     in     the    TrinilJ    de'     Monti.      From  Mexico. 

I83(M3  he  was  director  of  the  Stadel  Institut  at  Velazquee,     vl-lath'kath,     or    Velasquez 

Frankfon.     Some     of     his     large     frescoes     in  Diego  Rodriqqez  da  Silv»  T,  Spanish  painter: 

fhurches   won  h.m  great   reputation.     He   pub-  b.   at   Seville   5   June   1599;   d.   Madrid  6  Aug. 

hshed  'Zehn  Vortrage  uber  Kunst'   (iSgO-  T66a    His  father  was  Juan  Rodriguez  da  SilvS, 

Vela,  va'la,  Vincenzo,  Italian  sculptor:  b.  of  a  Portuguese  family,  and  his  mother  a  Span- 

Ltgometto,  Tessin.   1822;   d.  there  3  Oct.   1891,  iard  named  Geronima  Velazquez.    He  was  early 

He  was  stonemason's  apprentice  at  the  building  educated    in  drawing  and  painting  under  the 

of  the  bridge  of  Viggio,  and  after  studying  under  painter  Francisco  Herrera  the  Elder,  and  con- 

thc  sculptor  Cacciatori  in  Milan  went  to  Rome  tinued    his    artistic    training    under    Francisco 

(1870)    and   began  the  model   for   a    statue  of  Pacheco,  whose  daughter  Juana  he  married  in 

Spartacus,  now  in  a  private  collection  at  Saint  i6t8.    For  a  few  years  he  worked  in  Seville, 

Petersburg.     He  later  on  took  up  his  residence  producing    several    tavern    pieces,    as   they    are 

at  Turin  where  he  executed  a  series  of  works  called,    'The   Water- Carrier*    (now   at  Apsley 

comprising   a   wide   range   of   ideal   and   monu-  House),   and   the  two   religious   pictures,    'The 

mental     subjects.     His     principal     works     are;  Adoration  of  the   Magi'    (1619),  in  the   Prado 

'Hope  and  Resignation,'  a  statue  for  the  tomb  Museum  at  Madrid,  and  'The  Adoration  of  the 

of  the  Donizetti  family  in  Bergamo;  a  statue  of  Shepherds'    (also  called  the  Nativity  and  the 

•Grief    for  the  tomb  of  the  Ciani   family  in  Manger),  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Lon- 

Lugano;  'William  Tell,'  a  fountain  statue  for  don.    In  i6aa  he  went  to  Madrid  and  through 

the  same  place;  a  standing  fi^re  of  A.  Rosmini  Don   Juan   Fonseca,   almoner  to  the   kin|[,   was 

in  Stresa ;  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  queen  of  introduced    to    Otivarea,    the    ktns^s    minister. 

Sardinia,  Maria  Theresa,    (I8.s.<;)    and  that  of  Nothing  came  of  Ihia  visit  M  the  time,  and  be 
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accordingly .retiuned  to  Seville;  but  in  the  £ol-  Louvre,   'Meeting  of  Artist^*  and  others;   in 

lowing  year  he  was  summoned  to  the  court  by  Vienna,   'Family  of  Velazquez*;    'Philip  IV.,> 

Olivarez,  and  by  Philip  IV.  was  appoinKd  court  and  others ;  in  Valencia  Museum,  his  own  por- 

painter.    He  is  said  to  have  painted  a  portrait  trait;  in  private  British  collections,   'Don   Bal- 

af  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  lasar    Carlos'    (several);    'St.    Clara';    'E)ofia 

was  in  Spain  in  connection  wilh  the  project  of  Juana    Pacheco'  ;    'Stag   Hunt'  ;    'Don   Adrian 

the  Spanish   marriage,  and   among  other  por-  Pulido     Pareja'     (two) ;     'Juan    de     Pareja* 

traits  of  this  early  period  in  Madrid  are  those  (two) ;  'Lot  and  his  Daughters' ;  'The  Finding 

slill  extant  of  'Philip  IV.  in  Hunting  Costume,'  of  Moses'  ;   'Philip  IV.'    (several)  ;   'Isabel  of 

the  'Young  King  Philip  V.,>  and  'Don  Carlos,'  Bourbon'  ;    'Olivarez' ;    'Deliveraoce    of    Saint 

younger  brother  of  Philip  IV.     'Los  Borraehos'  Peter';    'Vemis  and  Cupid';  and   'Supper  at 

or  'The  Topers'   {i6z8),  now  in  the  Prado  Mu-  Emmaus'  ;  and  others  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Saint 

seum,   is  one  of  his  finest  works,  Petersburg,   America,  etc.     Velazquez  must   be 

In  1628  Rubens  visited  Madrid,  and  on  his  considered  one  of  the  great  painters  of  all  time, 
advice  Velasquez  went  to  Italy  in  1629,  where  working  as  he  did  in  all  branches  with  equal 
he  stayed  in  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  study-  enthusiasm,  strength  and  certainty.  Without 
ing  several  of  the  f^eat  Italian  masters,  but  his  sacrificing  the  id^  he  was  a  thorongh- faced 
own  style  was  little  influenced.  He  remained  Realist  of  the  Spanish  kind,  and  was  always 
in  Italy  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time  fresh,  sincere  and  absolutely  free  from  man- 
he  painted  'Joseph's  Coat'  in  the  Escurial  Gal-  nerism  or  even  facility.  He  owed  something 
lery;  'Vulcan's  Forge'  in  the  Prado,  Madrid;  to  other  masters,  espedwUy  Ribera,  but  it  has 
and  'Views  of  Villa  Medici'  (Prado),  He  been  truly  said  that  his  real  master  was  nature, 
made  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  chiefly  to  Rome,  in  His  genius  was  so  individual  and  unique  that 
1648-SI,  to  purchase  works  of  art  for  his  king,  he  had  no  followers  and  founded  no  school, 
and  during  his  slay  in  the  Italian  capital  he  diough  other  painters  acquired  something  of 
painted  the  portrait  of  'Innocent  X.*  now  in  the  his  technique,  and  he  has  had  immense  in- 
Palazzo  Doria.  Among  the  chief  productions  fluence  on  the  practice  of  painting  during  the 
of  this  second  period,  between  hi5  two  visits  last  half  of  the  igth  century.  French,  German 
to  Italy,  are  some  line  portraits,  including  'Don  and  English  schools  are  all  taking  him  as  the 
Baltasar  Carlos'  (equestrian,  1635)  ;  'Don  truest  model  of  excellence.  Ruskin  has  said 
Baltasar  Carlos'  (1642-3)  :  'Count  of  Bena-  that  whatever  Velazquez  has  done  may  be  ac- 
ventc'  (163s)  ;  'Conde  Duqtie  de  Oiivarez>  cepted  by  the  student  as  correct  Consult: 
(equestrian,  1640)  ;  'Philip  IV.'  and  'Isabella  Stirling- Max  well,  'Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
of  Bourbon'  (two  equestrian,  1644),  his  great  Spain'  (1848  and  separately  1855);  Stowc, 
historlal  painting,  'The  Surrender  of  Breda'  'Velasquez'  (1881):  Curtis  'Velasquez  and 
(also  called  'Las  Lanzas,'  1647);  'The  Cruci-  MuriUo'  (1883);  Justi,  'Velasquez  and  his 
fixion'  (1638),  and  <E1  Primo,'  one  of  Philip  Times'  (Eng.  trans.  1889);  Stevenson,  'The 
IV.'s  dwarfs,  besides  other  pictures  of  the  royal  Art  of  Velazquez'  (1855);  Armstrong,  'Life 
dwarfs  and  buffoons,  all  now  in  the  Prado  and  Art  of  VdasqtiM' ;  Williamjon,  'Velai- 
Museum.     On  his  return  from  this  visit  to  Italy  quez.' 

he    was    appointed    by    the    king    Aposentador         Velde,  vel'diS,  Adrian.     See  Van  m  Vaim. 
Mayor,  and  m  this  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  c      tr  _  ir™™ 

proiure  lodgings  for  the  king  along  the  routes  VeWe.  Willem.    See  Van  m  Velde. 

of  his   journeys.    The   duties   of   the   office   ab-  Vclcz,  va'lfs,  Colombia,  a  city  dating  from 

sorbed  much   of  his   time,   and   ultimately  they  1539,  the  second   founded  in   New  Granada,  in 

proved  to  be  in  part  the  cause  of  his  death.     In  the   department  of   Santander,   100  miles   north 

1659   he   had   to   arrange   for   the   marriage   by  of   Bogoti.     It  lies  on   the   eastern   slope   of  a 

proxy   of    Louis    XIV.    to    the    Infanta    Maria  spur  of  the  Cordillera  Oriental  and  is  reached 

Teresa  on  the  Island  of  Pheasants  in  the  Bidas-  by  a  branch  road  from  Maniquira  on  the  main 

soa,  and  the  strain  of  the  work  told  so  seriously  highway  from  Bogoti  to  Socorro.     In  Its  early 

on  his  health  that  he  died  not  long  after  his  re-  years  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  city  of  refuge 

turn  to'  Madrid.    His  wife  followed  him  to  the  owing  to  its  difficulty  of  access.    The  p/yjdoc- 

grave  a  few  days  afterward.  tion  of  fruits  of  different  kinds,  and  the  man- 

The    masterpieces    of   his   latest   period    are  ufacture  of  preserves  and  candies,  are  the  chief 

'Las  Beninas,'  showing  himself  painting  Philip  industries.    Pop.    10,000. 

IV.    and    Queen    Marianne   in    presence   of   the  Veles-Malaga,    vi'lSth    mala-ga,    Spain,   a 

Prmeess   Margaret,   maids   o*   honor,   a   master  ^i^y  j^  the  province  of  Malaga,  15  miles  east  of 

of  ceremonies,   dwarfs,   eK.     (1656),   and   'Las  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Velez.  i^  miles 

Hilanderas'      or     the      'Tapestry- Weavers      of  from  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  a  well-built  and 

Madrid.'     Among  rotable  pictures  by  Velazquez  prosperous  town,  ovcHooked  by  a  Moorish  castle 

not   already   mentioned   are    the    following:    It;  ^j,   ^   ^jgh   ^ock,   formerly   called   the   "Key  of 

the  Prado  Museum    'Philip  IV.  and  his  Second  Andalusia."     The  district  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Wife  at  their  Fald-Stools,'   full-length  portrait  and     produces     sugarcane,    indigo,     batatas    or 

of      'Marianne      of      Austria* ;      'Virgin      En-  s^p^  potatoes,  palms,  olives,  oranges,  and  other 

throned';      'Mars';     equestrian     portraits     of  fruits 

'Philip  in.  and  his  Wife'   painted  long  after         „',-  ,.      ,  ,, 

their  death;  'Court  Jester' ;  'Mercury  and  Ar-         Veliger.     Sec  Larva;  Mollusca. 
gn^' ;   'Martinez   MontaSes  the  Sculptor' ;  the         Vellore,  vel-16r',  India,  a  town  arid  fort  in 

'Infanta  Maria  Teresa';  and  'Saints  Paul  and  North   Arcot,    Madras,  80  miles   southwest  of 

Antony  the  Hermits;'   in  the  National  Gallery,  Madras   city.     A   large  pagoda,   with   some   rt- 

' Philip    IV.    hunting   the    Wild    Boar';    'The  markable  sculptures,  is  the  only  notable  edifice. 

Dead  Roland,'  a  bust  of  Philip  IV„  a  full  length  The  fort  is  of  conaiderable  extent,  but  is  com- 

of  th«  same,  and  'Christ  at  the  Column' ;  in  the  pleteiy    commanded    by    the    adjiMning    hilts. 
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VSLUnf — VELVET  ORASS 

Within  are  a  ereat  pagoda,  now  used  as  an  Velocity  of  Lii^  the  rate  at  which  lighl 

artenal;   the  bMpital,  ihe  barracks,   nugaEJne,  is  propagated.    There  have  been  two  astronom- 

and   quarters    for    stafl-officers.    An    American  ical  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  two 

mission  and  college  are  established  at  Vellore.  terrestrial   e:itimates.     The   satellites   of   Jupiter 

In  a  revolt  of  the  native  troops  here  on  lO  July  revolve  regularly  round  the  planet.    When  the 

1806,    over    100    Europeans    were    massacrea.  Earth    is    in  such   a  position   with   respect  to 

Pop.  about  44,00a  Jupiter  that  there  is  the  distance  of  the  breadth 

Vel'Imn,   a    material   for   writing   and   for  of  the  Earth's  orbit  in  addition  to  the  distonce 

bookbinding,   resembling   fine   parchment.     It  is  o!  Jupiter's  orbit  from  the  Earth's  orbit  between 

made  of  calf  and  kid  skin,  extended  and  drawn  Jupiter  and  the  Earth  (when  Jupiter  is  in  Oppo- 

to   a   proper  thinness   when   green.     Parchment  siUon),  there   11  an   irregulanty   of   16   mmutes 

is  made   of  sheep-skins   in   like  manner.    Sec  ^-6  seconds  in  the  times  at  which  they  are  hid- 

Parchment  "^'^  °y  the  planet  as  compared  with  correspond- 

Velocim'eter     (LaL  vetor    {veloc-),   swift,  jng  occultations  when  the  Earth  is  the  breadth  of 

Id  Gr.    Mfr«^    measure),  a  name  aoolied  to  »'=  orbit.nearer  Jupiter  (when  the  Earth,  is  in 


Btirf    nr       ufroot.    mra^iirp)     a    natnp   annlifd    to  »"   ortJlt   nearer  Jupiter    (When   tlie  £,artn    IS   in 

beek  inventrf,  .nd  «  mpliBed  oni  b.  Captain  iZ^^S.V^f.^  tS  ^,l^!^l,^.Ll^ 

,      ti     1 '        o  !_■  _    i!,   _j . ;..„  ..^~  about  its  true  piace,     Itie  motion  Ol  the  earth  in 

Le  Boulenge,  a  Belgian,  found  extensive  use.  .^^  ^^^.u  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  spectator  at  one  time  so  as 

Veloc'ipede,  a  light  carnage  consisting  of  to  increase  the  relative  velocity  of  the  light  from 

a  simple  frame-work,  supported  on  two  or  three  the  star,  and  at  another  so  as  to  diminish  this 

wheels,  and  which  is  driven  by  the  feet  acting  velocity.     In  this  way  it  has  been  computed  that 

on  cranks  attached  to  the  axle  of  one  or  two  the  velocity  of  light  is  about  10,000  times  the 

wheels.    See  Bicycle.  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  that  is,  about 

Velocity.    See  Mbcbamics.  185,000  miles  per   second.    Roemer,  a   Danish 

Veloci^  of  Electricity,  the  rate  at  which  astronomer,  invented  the  first  of  these  methods, 

electricity   is   propagated   through   a   conductor,  and   Bradley,  an   English   astrooomer,   invented 

The  velocity  of  electricity  through  a  conducting  the   second.    The   two    experimental    estimates 

wire  is  in  all  cases  very  great  when  compared  were  made,  the  first  by  Fizean,  and  tiie  second 

with  the  velocities  of  moving  bodies,  such  as  by  Foncault    See  also  Light. 
thevelocityof  a  railway  train  or  of  a  projectile;         Veloxite,   a   smokeless    explosive   powder 

but   the   velocity   of   electricity,   any   more   than  invented  by  William  Hope  in  1903.     It  conuins 

the  velocity  of  a  planet,  of  a  railway  train,  or  of  ^^      ^^^^      compound,      sulphur,      phosphorus, 

a  bullet    IS  not  a  certain  number  of  miles  per  chlorate,  in  fact  no  dangerous  ingredients.     The 

second  fixed  for  all  cases ;  it  varies  for  a  number  flashing  point  of  black  powder  is  at  640  degrees 

?/fi."^l"'  %"''   ^A  .f"*  ?"  ■.*"  .1"       u  Fahrenheit,  that  of  cordite  and  all  nitro  powders 

Wheatstone  found  the  velocity  through  copper  ^^  ^„i     f,^  ^  ^^  ^  while  that  of 

wire  to  be  288000  miles  per  second,  in  the  At-  ^^^^^^^  ;^  ^^out  12,00a    Veloxite  stands   the 

lantrc  cable  of  1858  it  was  found  to  be  3,000  hammering  of  a  sledge  hammer  on  an  anvil, 

miles  per  second.    Faraday  showed  that  a  sub-  -j-he  ingredients   are   stable  and   therefore   th« 
inanne  cable  acts  precisely  as  a  leyden-jar.  that  j^^  is   stable.     The  setting  up   of  chemical 

the   water   serves   as   the    outside   coating,   and  ^^f,^^  ^^  impossible  in  any  length  of  tim.  anH 

a  leyden^jar  Ukes  time  to  become  ;„  variations  of  climatic  conditions- 


.•,..-,.,-                         Li       t         i_  ">  any  variainJiis  of  climatic  conditions.     Velox- 

charged  and  to  discharge,  so  a  cable  throi^h  ^^  .-an  be  made  in  the  morning  and  fired  in  the 

which  a  sharp  signal  is  sent  from  one  end  de-  afternoon,  rot   requiring,  as  other  powders  do, 

livers  the  signal  at  the  other  end  more  or  less  .^.^^al  weeks  to  manufacture     It  c^  be  mad^ 

prolonged;  that  IS,  the  deflection  of  the  receiv-  cheaply,    its    ingredients    can   be    purchased    in 

'"^  .1"'"^  \i   *"'''"''■  ."="='".''8   t    ^'=™'"?  unlimited  quantrties  by  the  ton  and  it  is  available 

''?<'  'J!??,.at  the  same  rate  coming  back  to  rest,  f^r  small  arms  as  well  as  artillery. 
Sir  William  Thomson   showed   that  the  more 

delicate  the  receiving  instrument,  the  more  in-  Velvet,  a  textile  made  of  silk  and  covered 
Stantaneous  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  current  wth  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag,  the  other 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  cable.  He  gives  *■"=  ^eing  a  very  strong  close  tissue.  The  nap 
three  reasons  for  the  retardation  of  the  electric  °^  shag,  called  also  the  velveting  of  this  stuff, 
current:  (i>  Charge  and  electrical  accumula-  's  formed  of  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
tion  in  a  conductor  subjected  in  any  way  to  the  which  the  workman  puts  on  a  long,  narrow- 
process  of  electrification.  (3)  Electromagnetic  chaneled  ruler  or  needle,  which  he  afterward 
induction,  or  electromotive  force,  excited  in  a  "^"ts  by  drawing  a  sharp  steel  tool  along  the 
conductor  by  variations  of  electric  currents  channel  of  the  needle  to  the  ends  of  the  warp, 
either  in  adjacent  conducton  or  in  different  Florence  and  Genoa  were  long  noted  for  the 
parts  of  its  own  length.  (3)  Resistance  to  con-  manufacture  of  velvet,  but  Lyons,  in  France,  is 
ducfion  through  a  solid.  The  first  successful  't*  principal  seat;  Krefeld  and  Elberfeld  are 
attempt  to  find  the  velocity  of  electricity  was  ^^  '^^'^^  ^''^t*  °f  velvet-making  in  Germany, 
made  by  Wheatstone  with  (he  revolving  mirror  Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  woven  in  this  man- 
(his  invention),  which  has  been  so  successfully  "^"^  ^''^  called  velveteen  and  plush  respectively, 
emplt^ed  by  Fowcauh  to  discover  the  velocity  VoItW  Onn.  S«e  Grabsm  im  the  Vtnam 
ot  "Sht  States. 
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VELVBT  PLANT— 


Vdret  Plant.    See  MuixviK. 

Velvet  Scotor,  a  dock.     See  Scotsk. 

Vcnable,  ven'a-bl,  William  Henry,  Ameri- 
can authar  and  educator :  b.  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  29  April  1836.  He  began  to  teach  at  17, 
aad  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the 
Chickenng  Institute,  Cincinnati,  i86a-8;  and 
principal  and  proprietor  of  the  same  1^1-6.  He 
was  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Hughes 
High  School  1889-95,  and  has  held  a  simiiar 
post  in  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, since  the  last  named  year.  Among  his 
numerous  worksare:  <A  History  of  the  United 
States'  (16^2)  ;  'June  on  the  Miami  and  Other 
Poems'  Ci8?2);  'The  Teacher's  Dream' 
(1881);  'Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the 
Ohio  Valley>  (1891) ;  *Let  Him  First  be  a 
Man>  (1894) ;  'bream  of  Empire,  or  the  House 
of  Blennerhassett'    (igoi). 

Vena'tion  (Lat.  vena,  vein),  in  boUny,  the 
arrangement  of  the  bundles  of  flbro-vascuiar 
tissue  (commonly  called  'veins")  in  leaves. 
These  bundles  are  parts  of  a  framework  for 
the  support  of  the  cellular  tissue.  They  are  of 
importance  in  determining  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  leaf,  and  are  employed  as  a 
basis  for  classification.  Botanists  recognize  two 
leading  kinds  of  venation,  parallel  and  netted 
(reticular).    See  Leaves. 

Ven'dace,  also  Vendis  (Coregontu  vandtS' 
ins),  a  varie^  of  the  Coregonus  (9.V.),  of  re- 
stricted distribntion,  being  found  in  only  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Sweden,  the  Castle  Loch, 
Lochmaben,  Dunufnes shire,  Scotland,  and  two 
or  three  English  lakes.  It  attains  an  average 
len^h  of  from  6  to  8  inches.  It  is  considered  a 
delicacy,  and  is  taken  with  the  swecp-neL 

Vendue,  voh-da,  France,  a  western  mari- 
time department  formed  from  ancient  Foitou, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Vendee. 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  departments  of 
the  LoirC'lnfcrieure  and  Maine-et-IJjire ;  on  the 
eatt  by  the  department  of  DeuK-Sevres ;  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Charente-Inferieure ;  and  on 
the  southwest  and  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
area,  2.692  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much 
diversified,  and  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts:  the  Socage  (Thicket),  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  a  hilly  and  wooded  district  forming 
about  one  half  of  the  department;  the  Plaint, 
a  toitgue  of  land  included  between  the  Bocage 
and  the  southern  limit  of  the  department,  a  bare 
arid  tract  sloping  down  toward  the  sea ;  and  the 
Marais,  including  all  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
where  salt  marshes  prevail.    In  the  north  the  de- 

Knment  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
ire,  especially  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  and  in  the 
south  by  the  Lay  (with  the  Yon)  and  tributaries 
of  the  Sevre-Niorfaise.  Bi^ides  grain,  which 
more  than  suffices  for  the  home  consumption, 
the  principal  crops  are  flax  and  hemp;  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  an  indifferent  white  wine  is 
also  produced.  For  administrative  purposes 
Vendee  is  divided  into  three  arrondfssements  — 


cantorts  and  299  communes;  capital,  La  Roche- 
snr-Ymt.  The  inhabitants,  particularly  tho^e  of 
the  BcKagc,  are  retnarkahle  fnr  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  and  their  anachmem  to  old 
watKLitQ  (he-»oWity  of  tlw  di*ir«oa«*:w. the 
rlei^.    Inspirited  by  such  leaders  as  La  Rvebeii: 


jBcqueldn,  CathdineBu,  Charette.  and  Soffle^ 
and  aided  by  the  hilly  and  wooded  nature  iif  tbe 
ground,  they  carried  on  from  1793  to-  I7g6  a  wa* 
m  the  royalist  cause,  which  efKhngircd  the  ex- 
istence of  the  republic  The  first  severe  check 
they  met  with  was  at  Savenay,  24  Dec  I7<B, 
where  iheir  forces  were  broken  up,  and  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  iamilies  were  dragged  to  Nantes 
and  drowned  in  masses  by  Carrier.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fresh  outbreak  took  place,  and 
the  Vendeans  were  joijied  by  the  Chouans,  but 
after  some  fighting  they  were  pacified  by  the 
government  granting  an  amnestj;,  freedom  from 
military  service,  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  an  indemnification  for  their  losses.  , 
The  landing  of  some  thousands  of  iraigr^s  at 
Quiberon  encouraged  them  to  resume  their  arms 
but  the  rising  was  completely  quelled  by  the 
activity  of  General  Hochcj  who  treated  the  Ven- 
deans, however,  with  great  mildness.  In  the 
winter  of  1799-1800,  and  again  in  1814  and  1815, 
some  risings  took  place  in  favor  of  the  Bour- 
bons, but  the:;  were  quickly  suppressed  by 
prudent  and  vigorous  measures.  See  Cathe- 
LiNEAt;,  Chouans,  and  La  Rochejacquelein. 
Pop,  about  440,000. 

Vendimiaire,  van-d5-me-3r,  the  first  month 
in  the  French  Revolution  calendar,  from  22  Sep- 
tember to  21  October.  Memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution  ia  the  13th  Verdemiaire 
of  the  year  IV.  (5  Oct.  1795),  when  the  Paris 
Sections,  worked  ttpan  by  royalist  reactionaries, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  National  (Con- 
vention, but  were  cnished  by  Napcdeon  Bona- 
parte, then  a  young  artillery  officer. 

Vendet'ta,  an  Italian  name  for  a  Wood 
feud ;  the  practice  of  the  nearest  of  kin  execut- 
ing vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  a  relative.  In 
Corsica  the  vendetta  is  regarded  as  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man, 
and,  failing  to  reach  the  real  murderer,  they 
take  vengeance  on  his  relatives.  The  practice 
exists,  altliough  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in 
Sicily. "Sardinia,  and  Calabria,  as  well  as  among 
the  Druses,  Circassians,  Arabs,  etc.  In  New 
Orleans,  in  1890,  the  vendetta  showed  itself  in 
itrange  iuxtaposition  to  the  law  In  the  1 ■'" 


of  the  chief  of  police  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  to  %ht  some  ■  '   ' 
ders  of  the  Mafia  (qv.). 


e  of  the  organized  mur- 


Vendom^  v 


1;  Louis  Joseph,  Due  de, 


.      .      .     _  i7ia.    He   re- 

ceived,  in  1702,  the  command  at  tbe  French 
army  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  in  Italy, 
Tyrol,  and  Belgium,  the  Lhike  of  Burgundy 
was  placed  over  him,  and  the  disagreement  of 
the  two  commanders  cau.sed  the  defeat  of  iht 
French  at  Gudcnarde  (u  July  1708).  Through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  Ven- 
dome  was  recalled;  but  wbcn  the  cause  of  PhJIiv 
V.  in  Spain  began  to-  flecline  the  Spaniards  re- 

Jueated  Louis  XIV.  to  send  them  Vendome., 
In  9  Dec,  1710,  be  defeated  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral Starhemberg  at  Villa-Viciosa.  and  having 
re-established  Philip's  throne  soon  atter  died 
auti  was  buried  <>>  "le  Esciirial.      . 

Vcn««r',  a  thin  slieet  of  wood  or  other 
matenal-  wed  as.a  sort :  of  plating  to  give  a 
handdomcutixtKrioB  Aiish  loravtideii  of  cabiiin 
or  other  work,  which  are  made  of  s 
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VENER—  VEMOZUELA 

work  of  cheq>er  and  it  may  be  of  stronger  profession,  including  the  art  of  bl««ding,  apply- 
materials.  The  ait  of  veneering  ia  not  of  mod-  ing  leeches,  and  shaving.  But  when,  after  the 
em  invention,  but  according  to  PUny  was  biro-  invention  of  printing,  the  writings  of  th«  phy- 
daced  aboiit  his  time,  and  was  used  for  reduc-  sicians  of  Greece,  especially  of  Hippocrates,  be- 
ing the  cost  of  the  enonnously  expensive  tables  gan  to  circulate  and  their  doctrines  to  revive, 
of  tare  woods  which  were  much  sought  after  by  the  practice  of  bleeding,  at  least  among  physi- 
the  wealthy  Romans.  cians,  w»s  again  confined  to  certain  cases.  In 
Vener,  va'nSr,  Sweden.  See  WtNta.  Germany  Paracelsus  ( isaj)  overturned  the  sys- 
,,,,—.  „  _  tem  of  Galen,  and  with  it  the  practice  ol  bleed- 
Voieceal  DiscMe.  See  Gonc«»h<ka;  ing,  which  was  now  wmfined  to  the  surgeons  and 
bYPHiua.  barbers  alone.  In  France,  Italy,  etc.,  the 
Venesec'tion,  Bloodletting,  or  Pblebotomy,  method  of  Hippocrates  and  the  degenerated 
the  opening  of  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  bleed-  system  of  Galen  were,  however,  not  yet  aban- 
ing.  Among  the  ancients  great  importance  was  doned,  and  the  practice  of  Ueedmg  was  carried 
attached  to  the  place  where  the  opening  was  to  to  the  grea-test  excess.  Helmont  (1600), 
be  made.  At  the  present  day  when  the  opera-  founder  of  a  new  system,  doubted  the  use  of 
tion  is  performed,  which  is  but  seldom,  one  of  extracting  blood,  alleging  against  it  that  it  weak- 
the  superficial  veins  just  at  the  bend  of  the  ened  too  much  the  vital  spirit,  which  he  called 
elbow  is  usually  selected.  The  operation  itself  archaius.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation 
was  anciently  performed  with  a  spring  lancet,  of  the  blood  (i6ig)  had  some  influence  on  the 
but  is  now  usually  done  with  a  simple  lancet,  modes  of  venesection,  in  as  far  as  it  led  to  ex- 
Of  the  arterjes,  that  of  the  temples  is  the  only  perimenta  (1642)  by  which  medicines  were  in- 
one  which  is  opened,  and  that  is  done  in  cases  fused  immediately  into  the  veins,  or  a  portion 
of  local  complaints  of  the  head.  Another  mode  of  the  infected  blood  extracted,  and  supplied  by 
of  letting  blood  is  by  cupping,  or  by  the  applica-  the  blood  of  healthy  men  or  uiimals.  In  Eng- 
tion  of  leeches  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  land  Sydenham  rose  (1673),  who  thought  it 
blood  from  places  affected  by  inflammations,  possible  to  expel  diseases  by  copiooa  bleedings. 
The  schools  of  the  empirics  (250  b.c)_,  relying.  He  extracted  blood  in  almost  all  cases,  never 
like  Hippocrates,  on  their  own  experience  and  less  than  8  ounces,  generally  10  or  more,  and 
on  the  observation  of  nature,  endeavored  to  de-  in  cases  of  inflammation  as  much  as  40  ounces. 
lermine  the  cases  in  which  bleeding  was  indis-  The  pernicious  consequences  of  this  practice 
pensable.  But  medicine  declined  with  the  did  not  escape  him,  but  he  thought  he  could  not 
general  decline  of  science.  Greek  physicians  subdue  disease  by  any  other  means.  Stahl 
indeed  Still  distinguished  themselves  among  the  (1707)  attempted  to  unite  the  system  of  Hip- 
Itomans,  but  the  sect  of  empirics  had  degen-  pocrates  with  that  of  Helmont,  and  advocated 
erated.  Excessive  bleeding  again  became  com-  the  more  moderate  practice  of  bleeding.  He 
tnon,  until  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  (Cicero's  taught  that  abundance  of  blood  was  no  disease, 
physician  and  friend)  taught  a  new  method  of  but  might  become  so  by  a  disproportion  created 
venesection.  He  considered  the  cause  of  the  between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  system, 
greatest  number  of  diseases  to  be  redundance  in  which  case  the  proper  balance  ou^ht  to  be 
of  blood,  and  on  this  account  advocated  the  restored.  But  he  found  bleeding  indispensable 
practice  of  bleeding,  but  principally  for  the  in  cases  of  too  great  excitement  succeeded  by  a 
alleviation  of  pain,  and  applied  this  remedy  fre-  congestion  or  effusion  of  blood.  To  prevent  this 
<iuently  in  case  of  local  affections.  After  him  he  prescribed  occasional  bleedinjf.  His  metliod 
Celsus  gave  an  account  of  the  cases  in  which  was  soon  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  The 
bleeding  was  necessary  (5  a.d.),  and  his  re-  extraction  of  blood  for  the  preservation  of  health 
macks  and  directions  correspond  exactly  with  was  everywhere  thought  necessary.  Bordeu  en- 
tbose  of  the  greatest  modern  practitioners,  deavored  to  stop  this  abuse  in  France.  Cullen 
Aretfeus,  founder  of  a  new  school  (70  A.D.),  (l???),  who  regarded  all  diseases  as  proceeding 
prescribed  bleeding  more  frequently  in  acute  from  an  unnatural  state  of  the  nerves ;  all  irreg- 
than  in  chronic  diseases,  and  in  extreme  cases  ularities  of  the  fluids  as  the  consequences  of 
he  bled  the  patient  to  complete  exhaustion,  weakness  and  spasm,  recommended  bleeding  as 
Galen  (160),  wfio  referred  the  origin  of  a  large  the. best  means  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
class  of  diseases  to  excess  of  blood,  ordered  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  system  of  the 
copious  bleedings;  and  this  practice  gained  great  blood-vessels.  He  recommended,  however,  a 
repute,  and  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  ■  due  regard  to  circumstances,  and  mainly  adopted 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  physicians  Stahl's  doctrine  of  the  superabundance  of  blood. 
were  so  scarce  in  Europe  that  Charlemagne  is  Stoll  of  Vienna  (1780),  an  admirer  of  Syden- 
said  to  have  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  ham,  resorted  frequently  to  bleeding.  Several 
lungs,  for  want  of  medical  attendance.  "The  of  the  later  physicians  sought,  however,  to  limit 
Arabian  physicians  followed  the  authorih'  of  its  too  frequent  application.  Wollstein  fl7gi) 
Galen,  and  spread  his  doctrine  over  Spain,  Italy,  recommended  it  only  in  a  few  cases.  Gall  also 
and  France.  Bleeding  was  still  more  generally  improved  the  system  still  more.  Brown  adhered 
practised  by  the  monks,  who  were  in  the  sole  to  the  same  maxim,  and  greatly  limited  the 
possession  of  medidne  as  well  as  of  alt  other  practice.  At  present  the  belief  is  gradually 
ficience  in  those  ages.  At  a  later  period  astrol-  growing  that  the  practice  might  in  some  cases 
ogy  was  connected  with  the  medical  aft,  and  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 
bleedings  were  prescribed  on  certain  days.  Tha  Venezuela.  v6n-*-iwe'la,  Sp.  va-nith-wa'U. 
popes,  indeed,  had  often  forbidden  the  monks  a  republic  lying  in  the  northern  portion  of 
to  practise  DKdicme;  but  they  either-disreganled  Sbuth  America,  bounded  (Mi  the.  north  by  the 
the  order*,  or  considered  them  as  referntig.jaqly.  Caribbean  Sea;  oft  the  west  by  the  RepuWic  of 
to  suTBiesi  opermions.  Thua  flurgery  began,  to-  Colothbiai  on  the  south  by  Bfaril;  and  On.  the 
be  •vanted-  f«om  nedMacte;  dod-fcttmed.a  new  ealtby  British  Guiaxia;  lit.  i°  40'  to.  la"  3&'  N- 
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ton-  59*  54*  to  73'  1/  W.    Hie  republic  is  com-  ucts    are    coffee,    eacao,    sogar-csne,    tobaoct^ 

posed  of  13  states,  one  federal  district  and  four  maize,  cotton,  and  trapual  fruits.  Wbeatis  cul- 

lederal   territories.     The  names  of   the   states  tivated  in  some  of  the  hiKfaer  plains.     Indige- 

are   as    follows:    Arasua,    Bermudez.    Bolivar,  nous  products,  cultivated  or  gathered,  indudb^ 

Carabobo.   Falc6rL   Guarico,   Lara,  Merida,   Mi-  the  tooka  bean,  rubber,  ctqiol,  ursapariUa,  cin- 

randa,  Tjtchira,  Trujillo,  2araora,andZulia.  The  chona,    many    bcai^ful    cabinet    Woods,    dye 

area  of  the  country  claimed  and  occupied  by  woods,  herbs,  drugs,  etc    The  agricultural  lands 

Vene:tiiela  Is  593.943  square  miles;  pop.  (1910)  amount  to  about   135.000  square  miles.     Great 

2,664.241.   The  capital  is  Caracas;  pop.  80,000.  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  are  raised  on 

Topography. —  The     coast     line,     extending  the  table-lands  and  mountain  slopes,  the  export 

from  east  to  west,  from  the  delta  of  the  On-  of  hides  and  skins   forming  an  important  iiw 

ooco  to  the  boundary  of  the  Rqmblic  of  Cblom-  dustry  of  the  country. 

bia,  is  1,584  miles  in  length.    Venezuela  comprises         Mineralogy. —  Venezuela   bas  a  great  many 

the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  basin,  in  continuation  ^Id  mines.    The  EL  Callao  mine  hB£  had  a  max- 

of   uie   Amazon   Valley   around   the   mountains  tmum  annual  yield  of  over  $3,000,000.     Copper, 

of    Guiana,    partly    separated    from    the    Car-  coal,  salt,  asphalt,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  sulphur, 

ibbean  Sea  by  the  northeast  range  of  the  Andes,  atid   petroleum   are   also   found.     Guano  is   ex- 

These  plains  are  traversed  by  many  rivers,  the  ported  and  bitumen  is  found  in  the  river  deltas 

main  river  being  the  Orinoco,  into  which  flow  and  lake  basins. 

the  Caroni  and  Ventuari,  traversing  and  draining         Cotnmtrce.—ln  1908-9  the  imports  amounted 

with     their    affluents     the     Guiana     Mountains,  in   value   to  $9,836,096  and   the  exports   in   the 

the  Atahapo,  and  other  rivers.     The  Upper  Ori-  same    year    aggregated    $16,619,063.      In    1908-9 

noco  is  connected  with  the  Upper  Amazon  by  the    United    States    imported    from    Venezuela 

the   channels   of   the    Cassiquiare   and   the   Rio  commodities  Co  the  value  of  ^7446,205  and  ex- 

N^ro.    The  mountain  system  of  the  Andes  ex-  ported     thereto     various     articles     aggregating 

lends  north  and  east  into  Venezuela  from   Co-  $2,854,003.     Among   the   United   Stales  imports 

lombia.     Between   the  north  and  east  ranges  is  was   coffee   to   the  value  of  $4^52,496.     Coffee 

the  low  countiy  of  Lake  Marjwaibo  basin.    The  constitutes    about    three    fourths   of    the    entire 

country  east  of  this  basin  is  an  extensive  moun-  export  trade  and  nearly  six  sevenths  of  the  im- 

tain  tract,  some  of  the  peaks  reaching  above  the  port  trade  is  subject  10  duty. 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.     These  mountains  ex-  Finances. — The   external   debt   of  Venezuela 

tend  along  the  north  coast,  in  a  double  range,  hegian   with  its  assumption  of   its   share  of   the 

having  fertile  valleys  between.     There  are  other  old   Colombian   debt    of    1834,    which    was    £2,- 

mountains  ranges  in  the  south  and  east.     The  794,826.     On    30   June    loog    the   total    of  the 

highest  peak  is  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  external  debt  was  $763,166,  and  on  the  same 

reaching  a  height  of   15,400   feet.     I.ake  Mara-  dale     the     total     of     the     internal     debt     was 

caibo,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  has  an  area  of  $402^889.48. 

8,392  square  miles,  and  is  connected  by  an  out-  CotnmuMcatiotis.—  The  country  has  few  rail- 
let,  eight  miles  wide,  with  a  gulf  of  the  same  roads.  In  1899  there  were  529  miles  in  oper- 
name ;  the  waters  of  the  gulf  and  lake  together  ation ;  in  1903,  4/126  miles  of  telegraph  line  with 
forming  an  inland  waterway  that  penetrates  the  129  telegraph  offices,  12  telephone  companies 
country  more  than  300  miles.  operating   3,242   miles   of   wire,    and    214    post- 

Climale. —  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  very  offices.  Wagon  roads  and  mule  paths  connect 
hot  in  the  valleys,  the  regions  of  the  Lower  all  the  interior  towns  with  the  capital.  The 
Maracaibo  basin  being  the  hottest  found  on  the  chief  channels  of  intercommunication  are  the 
western  continent  Above  an  altitude  of  2,000  rivers.  There  are  regular  steamboat  lines  up 
feet  the  climate  becomes  temperate,  and  cold  and  down  the  Orinoco  and  a  great  deal  of  short- 
above  7,000  feet  Much  of  the  mountainous  and  distance  travel  is  accomplished  by  small  craft, 
plateau  country  has  an  elevation  between  these  There  is  steam  and  cable  communication  with 
altitudes.  The  mean  temperature  at  La  Guayra  Europe  and  with  the  United  States. 
is  82°,  at  Caracas  77°,  hut  at  Merida  61°.  Wet  Government. —  The  government  of  Vene* 
and  dry  seasons  alternate  on  the  table-lands.  lUela  is  a  federative  republic,  having  a  president. 
Rain  is  abundant  in  the  mountain  regions.  elected   for   six   years,   and   a   Congress  of  two 

Zoology. —  Large  regions  of  Venezuela,  espe-  houses.     The  government  is  modeled  after  that 

cially  in   the   southwest,   comprising  the   Upper  of  the  United  Slates. 

Orinoco  basin  and  plains,  are  still  unexplored,         Reirgion. — The     state     religion     Is     Roman 

much  of  the  country  being  densely  covered  with  Catholic,  hut  all  other  religions  are  freeljr  tol- 

forests,    penetrable    only    with    great    difficulty.  «rated.      There   are   government    universities   ar 

Fully  one  half  of  Venezuela  Is  unbroken  forest.  Caracas,  Valencia,  and  Merida.    There  are  also. 

These  forests  abound  in  wild  animals,  insects  chiefly  at  Caracas,  special  colleges,  seminaries, 

birds,  and  reptiles.     Tliere  are  many  species  of  military  schools,  and  normal  schools,  a  national 

monkeys,   all    the   varieties   of   South   American  librarj',  museum,  and  observatory, 
felidfe,    tapirs,    deer,    ant-ealers,   the    spectacled  History. —  The  east   coast  of  Venezuela  was 

,   the  cabaiai  sloths,   etc.      Aquatic  birds  in  discovered   by    Columbus    in    1498;    Ojeda    and 

~ — s  flocks  are  found  in  the  swamps,  lakes,  Vespucci   followed   in   1499,   and,   entenng  Lake 

ana    rivers.     Tortoises   are   plentiful,   50,000,000  Maracaibo,  they   foimd   an   Indian   village   oon- 

eggs  annually  being  taken  for  their  oil.    Mana-  strueted  on  piles,  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  ot 

tees  and   porpoises   ascend  the  Orinoco.     The  Inundation,    and   they   named  the   place  Vene- 

rirers.  bays,  and  Jakes  abound  in  fish  of  many  zuela.  or  Little  Venice,  a  name  which  afterward 

varieties.  spread   to  the  whole  coimtry.     The  first  settle* 

Agriculture. —  Agriculture    is    the    principal  ment   was   made    at   Cumana   in    ijao  by   the 

industry,  but  is  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  SpaniardE,  and  Venezuela  remained  sub}6ct  ti> 

mountainoiM  belt,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  Spain  till  It  claimed  fndependence  in  iSn,    It 

population  is  Concentrated.    Tbe  priiKipal  prod-  then  returned  to  allegiaitce  tc  Spain,  faataiai* 
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revolted  in  1S13,  and,  formins  with  New  Gra-  including  a  large  area  which  had  before  been 

nada  and  Ecuador  the   Rejiublic  of  Colainbia<  considered'   by    V^euiela    a   .uoriion    of    tier 

was    declared    independent    in    1819^     In    1830  domain,  and  to  the  poasessiou  01  which  by  Great ' 

Venezuela  withdrew  from  the  other  members  of  Britain  a  vigorous  protest  was  entered.    After 

the  Free   State   fonnded  by  Simon   Bolivar  and  miKh  diplomatic  negotiation  the  monuments  set 

declared  itself  a  federal  republic.    The  charters  up  by  bchomburgk  were  removed  by  the  order 

of    fundamental    laws    date    from    1830,    were  of  Lord  Aberdeen.    Other  boundaries  were  from 

~ed  in  1864  and  i38i,  and  are  quite  gim-  time  to  time  suggested,  but  none  agreed  on,  till 

.__      J  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  finally,  in  1886,  Great  Britain  returned  to  her 

of  America,  but  peimit  more  independence  in  contention  of  1840,  and  claimed  all  the  territory 

local  government.  within  the  Schomburgk  line.    The  controversy 

The   moat    notaWe    events    in    recent    years  contbued   till    1894,   when   a    Venezuelan   force 

were   the  boundary  dispute  with   Great   Britain,  entered  the  disputed  territory  and  raised  the  flag 

settled  by  arbitration  in  1S99;  the  local  disturb-  of  the  latter  country  at  Yuruan.    The  following 

ances  and  controversy  with  Colombia  in  igoi-2  year  the   British   police   removed  the  flag,  for 

(see  Colombia;  Venezuelan   Boundaby   Dis-  which  they  were  arrested,  but  finally  released, 

pute)  ;   and   the  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  Great   Britain   setting   up   a   demand   for    repa- 

by  several  European  powers  to  enforce  the  pay-  ration  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  ultijnatum. 
ment  of  certain  claims.    In  the  latter  part  of  The  United  States  became  a  party  to  the 

igoz  and   the   beginning   of    1903    Venezuela's  dispute  by  the  act  of   Congress   directing  the 

ports  were  blockaded  by  the  allied  powers  En^-  President   to   urge   Great   Britain   to   submit   to 

land,    Germaoy,    and     Italy,     which    took    this  arbitration  the  question  whether  Venezuela  was 

method  to  enforce  certain  claims,  some  of  their  entitled  to  the  territory  between   the  Essequibo 

subjects    alleged    to    hold    against    Venezuela,  and    the   Orinoco.      In    his   annual   message   to 

Before  such  demonstration  of  force,  the  Vene-  Congress,    3    Dec.    i8gs,    President    Cleveland 


zuelan  government  desirous  to  prevent  further  called  attention  to  the  boundary  controversy  a 
complications  and  to  adjust  any  differences  that  the  representations  made  by  the  United  States 
might  exist  in  regard  to  the  claims,  selected  the  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain  with  a  view 
Hon.  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  Envoy  Extra-  of  securing  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  of  the  arbitration.  On  the  17th  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
United  States  in  Venezuela,  to  act  as  its  repre-  sage  to  Congress  accompanied  by  the  answer  of 
sentative  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  block-  the  British  government  to  the  representations 
ading  powers  the  final  settlement  of  this  vex-  mentioned,  and  a  recommendatfon  that  Congress 
atious  question.  After  a  long  gnd  spirited  de-  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
bate,  certain  protocols  were  signed  on  13  Feb.  determine  the  divisional  line  between  Venezuela 
1903  and  the  blockade  raised.  According  to  the  and  British  Guiana.  The  message  created  in- 
protocols  Venezuela  agreed  to  pay  a  small  tense  excitement  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
amount  in  cash  and  submit  the  bulk  of  the  ica.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  corn- 
claims  to  a  mixed  commission  for  adjustment,  mission  bill  unanimously  and  indulged  in  much 
While  the  negotiations  were  being  conducted  talk  of  war.  Under  the  bill  the  President  an- 
by  Venezuela's  representative,  the  important  nounced,  i  Jan.  1896,  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
question  of  preterent  rights  arose  among  the  lowing  commissioners:  David  J.  Brewer,  As so- 
claimants,  in  other  words,  who  should  be  paid  ciate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
first,  whether  such  powers  as  had  made  a  dis-  Court;  Richard  H.  Alvey,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
play  of  force  or  the  other  creditor  powers  which  Courf  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
had  peacefully  negotiated  the  settlement  of  their  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-United  States  Minister  to 
respective  claims.  The  question  was  submitted  Russia;  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  and  Daniel  C. 
to  the  tribunal  of  The  Hague  as  an  arbitrator,  Oilman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
and  this  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  block-  Subsequently  the  commission  organized  and 
ading  powers.  AucuSTO  F.  Puldx)  chose  Justice  Brewer  its  president. 
First  Secretary  of  the  Vettesuelan  Legation.  The  commission  invited  the  governments   of 

„ ,     ^  .,     .        -,          It.      f  ir    I  Venezuela  and  Great  Bntam  to  formulate  and 

■    ^u""*^?*-  ^^^?'  °'  Maracaibo.  Gulf  of.  ^^^^^^  („  jt  ,^^1,  respective  cases  in  support  of 

in  the  northwest  of  Venezuela    extends  between  their  claims.     The  invitation  was  complied  with 

thepenmsoiasof  GoajiraandParaguana   witha  ^y   both   governments.     Independently   of   these 

mwciraum  width  east  to  west  of  165  miles,  and  ^ases  the  commission  gathered  a  great  mass  of 

1^  length  of  50  mi  es   from  its  opening  on^  the  evidence   bearing   on   the  claims,   and   continued 

.■t,Kh,,n  R^,  tn  .h,  ^,rr««,  .nl,.  rnmn„.T„r:,f.  j^^  ^\^ri„^^  (ill  2?  Feb.  iS.)?,  when,  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  having  signed  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  the  claims  to  arbi- 
tration, the  commission  considered  its  work  at 
an  end,  made  its   report  to   the   President,  and 

.      -,            ._._..    _.. ...     ...  terminated    its    existence.     The    treaty   between 

which  had  been  long  in  dispute.     The  contro-  Venezuela    and    Great    Britain    was    signed    in 

versy   dated   back  to   1814,   when   Great   Britain  Washitigton,  D.  C,  on  2  Feb.  i8g7,  and  provided 

acquired    by    treaty    with    the    Netherlands    the  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  to 

provinces  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Bemice.-  determine  the  boundary  line,  consisting  of  five 

Veneiuela   originally   daimed   ber   limits   to   be  jurists,  the  two  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  being 

thi»e  df  the  captaincy-general  of  l&io,  but  con-  Chief    Justice     Fuller     and     Associate    Justice 

tented    herself    with    claiming    the    line    of    the  Brewer,  of  the  United   States   Supreme  Court; 

Essequibo   River   as  liie  true   boundary.     Great  the  two  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  being  the 

Britain  apparently  acquiesced  till  1840,  when  she  Rt.,Hon.   Baron  Herschell  and  the  Hon.   Sir 

cooimisuoned    Sir    R.    Schomburgk   to   lay   out  Ri<:ffai;d    Honn   .Collins;    and    the    fifth    to    be 

tb"  boundarie*.   whidi  he  proceeded  to  do  by.-  seleqtfd  by  the.|four\  jurists  nominated  in  the 
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treaty,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  and  Po,  150  miles  eut  of  Milan  and  70  miles 
by  the  kmg  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  tihe  fifth  west-southwest  of  Trieste.    The  cUy  has  a  com- 
jurtst  to  be  the  presi<lent  of  the  tribunal.    The  pact,  roughly  elliptical  form,  the  greater  number 
treaty  provided  that  the  tribunal  should  sit  ia  of  the  islands  being  date  together  and  separated 
Paris,  France.     The  tribunal  was  completed  by  only  by  narrow  canals  (n't),  about  175  in  rum- 
the  selection  of    Professor  Martens,  a   distin-  ber,   over   which   37S  bridges   have   been   con- 
dished    Russian    jurist,    professor   of    interna-  stmcted.     The  city  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
tional  law  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  mainland,  with  which  h  is  connected 
and  legal  writer,  as  the  fifth  member  and  pres-  by  a  railway  bridge  of  222  arches.    On  the  sea 
idenl.     The  award  of  the  tribunal,  which  was  side,  separating  the  lagoon  from  the  open  sea, 
delivered  3  Oct.  1899,  gave  Great  Britain  the  are  long  narrow  stretches  of  sand-hills,  known 
Schomburgk  line,  with  the  exception  of  Barima  as  lidi,  strengthened  in  places  by  mascmry  biit- 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oritwco,  and  a  strip  warfcs.    Both  the  Hdi  and  the  coast  behind  the 
of  territory  between  the  Wenamu  and  Cuyimi  town  are  defended  by  strong  forts.    Besides  the 
nvers;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  mouth  of  the  canals,  which  to  a  large  extent  take  the  place 
Orinoco  should  be  open  to  the  British  and  both  of  streets  in  Venice,  there  are  numerous  narrow 
banks  of  a  part  of  the  Cuyuni  where  the  Schom-  lanes  (ealli)  between  the  houses.     The  broadest 
burgk  Ime  had  given  them  only  one  bank.  street   is   the   Corso   Vittorio   Emanuele   in   the 
„.       ^       .         ,    ,  Ayocsro  F.  PULIDO,  north,  and  the  most  important  business  street  is 
PtTst  Secretary  of  Ike  Venezuelan  Legation.  jhe  Merceria,  lined  by  handsome  shops,  which   ■ 
Veni  Creator  Splritua,  vg'nl  kre-i'tor  spir'-  opens  into  the  Piana  San  Marco.    The  build- 
I-tfls,  the  first  words  of  a  certain  well-known  jngs  are  mostly  erected  on  piles.    The  main  part 
Latin    hymn,   which   are   employed   as   its   title,  of   the   city   is   traversed   by   the  Grand   Canal, 
The  hymn   is  addressed  to   the  Holy  Spirit,  is  about  two  miles  long  and  from  33  to  66  yards  in 
sung    in    ordination    offices    of    the     Anglican  width,    which    proceeds    from    the   southeast   to 
Church  and  at  Whitsuntide,  and  formerly  at  the  the  railway-station  in  the  northwest  by  a  wind- 
celebration    of    the    Holy    Communion.      Saint  jng  course,  somewhat  like  a  letter  S,     It  is  lined 
Ambrose  359  ^■°-  '^  supposed  by  some  authors  along  its  whole  length  on  both  banks  by  a  series 
to   have   written    it    The   first   English   version  of   splendid   palaces   and   houses.     It   is   crossed 
added   to   the    Prayer   Book   in    1662   has   been  by   the  famous   Rialto   bridge,  in  the  centre  of 
attributed   to   John    Dryden.     The   full   text  of  the   city,   built   in    1588-91    and   consisting  of  a 
the  original  hymn  .is  as  follows:  single   marble   arch,   and   by  two   iron   bridges. 
Vmi  CrcBtDc  Spiritui  The  tramways  and  cabs  of  other  towns  are  rep- 
Mcnia  tmruni  visiu;  resented   in   Venice  by  gondolas,   barcas,   steam 
Imple  suiwrr.  gratiR  launches  and  the  steamers  of  the  Societa  Veneta 
^                        pecion,  Lagunare,  which   ply  on  the  canals.     The  chief 
i  Piiaclitui  diceris  square  is  the   Piazza   San   Marco    (Saint   Mark 
-'-»im.;  jg  ^^  patron  saint  of  Venice)  on  the  somheast, 
»  v""-'-  B..Jiio  continued  by  the  smaller  Piaiietia  to  the  bank 
^          ,      .  of   the    Canale   di    San    Marco,   and    lined   by 
Dartre  DdTo  dilliS-  some  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city.     It  is  the 
Tn  riu  proraiBBUm  potVii  fashionable    promenade    of    the    Venetians    and 
ScraoDc  dirani  guiiura.  tj,e    centre    of   the    city's    life.     Of   islands   not 
ActtDd.  lomen  Kuibiii  forming  part  of  the  main  mass  of  the  city  the 
Infunde  Binnrmn  ciirdibiui  chief  are  Giudecca,  on  the  south,  separated  from 
Infirma  nosiri  corporis,  Venice    proper   by    the    Canal    della    Giudecca; 
Viftuie  fitmstu  p«T*i.m.  j^^,^    ^j    ^^^    Giotgio    Maggiore,    immediately 
Hoguaa  repellBi  Wigius  east  of  the  former,  and   separated  from  Venice 
I^lcemque.don«  proiinm;  by   the   broad   Canale   di    San   Marco;    Isola   di 
\\SS!m  oran"  Sdriu^  ^n  Pietro,  east  of  the  main  group  of  islands; 
Murano,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north,  with  an 
Kmcamu»'''ato'uF''Finum™  ancient  glaas  induWry ;  Cemetery  Island,  to  the 
Te  Htfiuiqu*  Spiritum  '  northeast;   Bnrano,  to  the  northeast,  with  lace- 
CmUmiu  omni  icidp*)tc  factories ;   Torcelio,  to  the  northeast,  widi  an 
Sii  hus  P«rf  cum  Rlio  interesting     cathedral ;     San     Lazzaro,     to    the 
Sancto  (innil  Paraclito;  southeast,  with  an  Armenian  Mechitarist  monas- 
NabisqiK  mltut  Fillos  tery;   and   San   Servolo,  to  the  southeast,   with 
Cbansma  Sanco  Sp.nm^    Amen.  jt,^    ,„„3,jp    ^^yiun,    of   the    province.     Of   the 
Vndal  Sin  (O.  V.  venial,  from  Lat  venialis,  sand-banks  or  tidi  ^ready  mentioned  the  Lido  di 
pardonable),  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  a  term  Malamocco  fronting  the  city  across  the  lagoon 
used  to  signify  the  lesser  transgressions  of  the  is  a  very  popular  well-equipped  resort  largely 
law  of  God  or  of  the  Church,  in  contradiatinc-  patronired  during  the  baling  sewon. 
tion  ta  mortal  ein,  which  meana  spiritual  death,  Chttrckei.—  The  great  church   of   Venice   is 
deserves  eternal  punishment,  and  demands  Di-  the  cathedral  of  Saint, Mark,  on  the  east  side 
vine  power  for  renewal.     In  the' case  of  venial  of  the  square  of  the  same  nanne.    It  was  begmi 
sin,  "grace  is  stilt  left  by  which  ihesin  may  be  in  830  as  a  brick  basiKca  in  Romanesque  style 
repaired.'                '  and  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  976    It  was  elab- 
Venice,    vEn^s    (Ttalian    Venetia,    German  orafely  decorated  and  tratwformed  into  a  ByMn- 
Venedig),  northern  Italy,  a  seaport  city  and  cap-,  tine  bttildin^  inthe  swcc«eding  two  or  three  c<b- 
ital  of  a  province  in  the  compartment  or  division  turies,  and  in  the  ijth  certcury  Gettuc  elements 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  about  120  islands  in  h  were  added,    In  its  pitesent-form  it  is  a  Gta^ 
Iw»on  or  shallow  bay  of  the  Adrialib  Sea  (Gulf  cross  surmounted  by  a  donw.  at  »e«id  of  «r« 
•1  Venice),  north  or  die  mouths  of  the  Adtge  arm  and  one  in  the  centre,  tuu)  it  eontaiiwfco^ 
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500  columns,  mostly  in  Oriental  s^Ie,  with  richly  one  of  the  finest  non-eccIesiastical  buildings  in 
ornamented  capitals.  The  interior  is  adorned  Italy.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  ceiling  and 
with  a  great  profusion  of  splendid  mosaics  atid  wall  paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto, 
also  by  other  artistic  productions  of  great  Schiavone,  and  others.  Facing  the  old  Library, 
beauty,  such  as  the  bronze  monument  of  Car-  on  the  opposite  (eastern)  side  of  the  Piazielta, 
dinal  Zeno  and  the  Pala  d'Oro,  an  altar-piece  stands  the  Palazzo  Ducale  or  Palace  of  the 
exquisitely  worked  with  jewels  on  plates  of  gold  Doges,  which  was  first  erected  in  800  and  has 
and  silver.  Near  the  cathedral  stood  till  its  fall  been  rebuilt  in  styles  of  ever- increasing  grandeur 
in  1902  the  square  Campanile,  or  beli-tower,  382  after  five  destructions.  The  exterior  consists  of 
feet  in  height,  with  fine  bronze  statues  and  gates,  two  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  and  is  adorned 
and  here  is  the  clock^tower,  with  two  bronze  with  colored  marbles.  It  was  restored  in 
giants  for  striking  the  hours.  The  Campanile  1873-89.  The  Porta  della  Carta,  a  portal  next 
is  being  rebuilt.  Among  other  churches  are  the  to  the  cathedral,  the  incomplete  court,  and  the 
followingr  Saints  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  a  splendid  flight  of  steps  (Scala  del  Giganti)  leading  up 
Gothic  domed  building  erected  in  1340-1430,  con-  to  the  palace  deserve  special  mention.  The  in- 
tainin^  the  burial-vaults  of  the  doges  and  many  terior  is  very  fine  and  contains  a  splendid  col- 
magnificent  monuments;  San  Maria  Glorioso  lection  of  works  by  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese, 
dei  Frari,  a  beautiful  cruciform  structure  in  and  other  great  Venetian  masters,  including  the 
Italian- Gothic  style,  erected  in  1250-133^  con-  'Paradise'  of  the  first  named,  which  is  the 
taining  some  splendid  monuments  and  several  of  largest  oi!-paintinK  in  the  world.  The  building 
the  finest  works  of  Titian  and  Giovanni  Bellini ;  also  includes  the  Library  of  Saint  Mark,  with  ils 
San  Salvatore,  completed  in  1534  (facade  many  manuscript  and  other  treasures,  and  an 
later)  and  recently  restored,  containing  Titian's  archaeological  museim].  The  famous  Bridge  of 
Annunciation  ;  Madonna  dell'  Orlo,  with  a  beau-  Sighs  (Ponte  dei  Sospiri)  leads  from  the  Palace 
tiful  facade  in  late  Gothic  style,  and  containing  to  the  Prigioni  Criminali,  or  prison  for  ordinary 
many  fine  pictures  by  Tintoretto  and  others;  criminals,  built  in  1512-97  and  still  in  use.  The 
San  Zaccana,  built  in  1457-1515  in  the  style  palaces  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  are 
of  the  Gothic- Renaissance  transition,  with  fine  of  all  styles  from  Romanesque  to  Late  Renais- 
piclures;  San  Maria  Formosa,  an  early  cruci-  sance,  among  them  being  the  following;  Palazzo 
form  church,  often  rebuilt,  with  good  pictures  Comer  della  Ci  Grande  (iS32),  now  the  seat 
by  Raima  Vecchio  and  others;  San  Mana  dei  of  the  prefecture;  PalazKO  Grimani  (in  Renais- 
Miracoli,  erected  in  the  style  of  the  Early  Re-  sance),  a  very  fine  building,  now  containing  the 
naissancc  in  1481  (restored),  adorned  with  mar-  Court  of  Appeal;  Palazzo  Farsetti  and  Palazzo 
ble  outside  and  beautif«ll;f  decorated  in  the  in-  Loredan  (Romanesque),  both  now  used  by  the 
tenor;  San  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  the  oldest  municipal  authorities;  Palazzo  Beizonico  (17- 
church  of  the  city,  now  closed;  San  Rocco  i8th  century),  in  which  Robert  Browning  died; 
(1490,  restored  1725),  containing  many  of  Tin-  Palazzo  Foscari  (Gothic),  now  containing  a 
toretto's  works;  San  Sebastiano  (1506-18;  re-  higher  commercial  school;  Palazzo  Cappello- 
stored),  containing  the  tomb  of  Paolo  Veronese  Layard,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  H.  A, 
and  fine  paintings  by  him;  San  Maria  della  Layard;  Palazzo  Bernardo,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Salute,  erected  in  1631-2  in  memory  of  the  building  of  the  city,  now  a  mosaic  factory; 
plague,  including  works  by  Titian  and  others;  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  a  German  warehouse  from 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  on  the  island  of  the  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  now  the  chief 
same  name,  begun  by  Palladio  in  1560,  with  a  post  and  revenue  office;  Palazzo  Ci  Doro 
very  beautiful  interior;  II  Redentore,  on  the  (Gothic),  now  the  French  consulate;  Palazzo 
GJudecca,  erected  by  Palladio  in  1576;  San  Vendramin  Calergi  (Early  Renaissance),  one  of 
Giovanni  Crisostomo,  in  Renaissance  style,  con-  the  finest  of  all,  the  place  where  Wagner  died ; 
taining  fine  paintings  by  Giovatmi  Bellini  and  Paul  de*  Camerlenghi  (Early  Renaissance), 
Sebastiano  del  Piomho ;  San  Marciliano,  not-  the  former  residence  of  the  treasures  of  the  re- 
abl?  for  works  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto;  San  public;  and  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  (Roman- 
Caterina,  with  a  splendid  altar-piece  by  Paolo  esque),  once  a  Turkish  warehouse,  now  con- 
Veronese;  the  Jesuits'  church,  in  baroque  style  taining  the  municipal  museum. 
<i?T5-30),  and  splendidly  decorated,  with  a  fine  Mo7i»meM«.— These   include:   in   the   Piazza 

altar-piece  by  Titian ;  San  Giorgio  degli  San  Marco,  the  pedestals  of  the  flag-staffs 
Schiavoni,  with  Renaissance  fagade,  and  con-  (1505)  and  the  marble  sarcophagus,  supported 
taining  fine  paintings  by  Carpaceio;  San  Pietro  by  lions,  of  Daniele  Manin,  the  head  of  the 
di  Castello,  on  San  Plctro  island,  the  cathedral  short-lived  republic  of  1848;  in  the  Riva  degli 
of  the  city  till  1807;  San  Giovanni  Elemosinario  Schiavoni,  a  marble-paved  quay  along  the  north 
(1527),  cont^ning  a  splendid  aitar-piece  by  bank  of  Saint  Mark's  Canal,  an  equestrian  statue 
Titian;  etc.  There  are  also  churches  for  Angli-  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  (1887) ;  in  the  Campo 
cans,  Scottish  Preshytenans  Waldensians.  Ger-  San  Bartoiommeo,  a  bronze  statue  of  Carlo 
man  Protestants.  Greek  i-jtbolics.  Armenians,  Goldoni  (1883);  in  the  Campo  San  Fosca, 
Jews,  an  lulian  Free  Churc;;,  etc.  a  bronze  statue  of  Fra    Paolo  Sarpi    (1892) ; 

Palaces.— The  Procuratie  Vecchie,  so  called  beside  the  church  of  Saints  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
because  the  procurators  of  the  republic  formerly  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bartoiommeo  Colleoni, 
dwelt  in  them,  is  an  imposing  group  of  buildings  modeled  by  A.  Vcrrocchio  (d.  1488)  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Piaiza  San  Marco,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  A.  Leopardo,  on  a  marble 
directly  opposite  them  are  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  pedestal  designed  by  the  latter  (1490-5),  con- 
which  together  with  the  magnificent  library  sidered  by  Riiskin  the  finest  work  of  sculpture 
buildmg  now  form  the  royal  palace.  The  Pro-  in  the  world;  south  of  the  arsenal,  Venvenuti's 
curatie  Vecchie  were  built  in  1496-1520,  and  the  monument  (1885)  in  conjmetnoralion  of  the 
Procuratie  Niiove  were  begun  in  1584.  The  service  of  the  soldiers  in  tjie  inundation  of  1882; 
library  was  begun  by  Sansovino  in  1536  and  is    a  bronze  monument  to  Garibaldi  (1887)  at  the 
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:  to  the  pablic  gsrderu ;  and  a  marble  sources  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  an  elec- 

of    Niccofo    Tommaseo    <i8S2)    in   the  trie  lighting  and  industrial  supply,  generated  t^ 

Campo  Francesco  Mofosini.  the  Ceilina  torrent  near  Belluno  and  tranEinitt^ 

Educational    Institutions,    Collections,    Gar-  to  the  city. 
dens,  etc. —  The  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  at  the         History. —  The  foundation  of  Venice  is  at- 

southem  mi  of  the  older  iron  bridge  over  the  tributed  to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  sturoandioft 

Grand    Canal,    contains    a    priceless    collection  districts,  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Attila  the 

of    paintings    by    Venetian    masters,    including  Hun  and  took  refuge  among  the  islets  oti  the 

Titian  (his  masterpiece  is  here),  Paolo  Veronese,  mouth  of  the  Brenta.     Here,  about  the  middle 

Giovanni   and   Gentile   Bellini,    Palma   Vecchio,  of    the    5th    century,    they    founded    two   small 

Rocco    Marconi,    Pordenone,    Ciina    da    Coneg-  towns  called  Malamocco  and  Rivoalto,  and  de- 

liano,  Paris  Bordone,  Carpaccio,  Tintoretto,  and  voted   themselves   to   commerce.      In   dglj    Pau- 

Tiepolo.     The  '  Reale   Tstituto   di    Belle   Arti    is  Inccio   Anafesto   was   elected   the   first   doge   or 

situated  beside  the  academy.     The  Royal  Insti-  duke.    In  8ig  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 

tute   of   Sciences,   Arts,   and   Industry   occupies  ferred   from   Malamocco   to   Rivoalto    (Rialto), 

one  of  the  palaces   on  the  Grand   Canal,     The  and    the    adjacent    islands    were    connected    by 

Museo  Civieo  Correr,  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  bridges.    The  Crusades  (iop6-i37i)  gave  lucra- 

comprises  both  the  former  municipal  and  the  five  employment  to  the  shipping  of  the  Vene- 

Correr  collections.     The  town  also  has  lyceums  tians,  and  enabled  them  to  make  large  additions 

and   gymnasia,  an  Armenian   educational   insti-  to   their   territory.     In    1304   the   Doge    Enrico 

tute,   a   Seminario   Patriarcale,  containing  some  Dandoto  conquered  Constantinople  with  the  aid 

sculptures    and    pictures,    technical    schools,    a  of  the   French    Crusaders.     In   consequence   of 

higher  commercial  school,  school  of  indu«rial  this  the  Byeantine  Empire  was  divided,  and  the 

art,  a  deaf-mute  school,  conservatory  of  music,  coast  districts  oi  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant, 

athenxum,  observatories,  and   other  similar  in-  together  with  numerous  islands,  including  Can- 

stitutions.    The  Giardini  Pubblici,  in  the  south-  dia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Venice.    Under  the  sue- 

east,  were  laid  out  by  Napoleon  in  1807  on  the  cessors  of  Dandolo  Genoa  contrived  to  wrest 

site  of  monasteries  which  he  caused  to  be  de-  from  Venice  her  eastern  conquests.    In  IJ55  the 

roolished ;  other  gardens  are  the  Gtardino  Reale,  Doge    Marino    Falieri,    who    plotted   the   over- 

behind    the    royal    palace,    and    the    Giardino  throw  of  the  aristocratic  form  of  government, 

Papadopoli,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Grand  was  beheaded.    During  the  dogeship  of  Andrea 

Canal.    The  chief  theatre  of  the  town   is  La  Contarini    (1367-82)    Padua,    Verona,    Genoa, 

Fen  ice.  Hungary,     and     Naples     leagued     themselves 

Public    and     Commercial     Buildings,     etc. —  against   Venice,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle. 

Among  these  arc:  the  archives  building,  besides  lost  all  its  possessions   on   the  mainland.     The 

the    Frari    church,    containing   about    nfxiOflOO  tide  of  fortune,  however,  soon  set  again  in  favor 

documents  from  883  downward ;  the  Zecca  or  of  the  Venetians,    In  1386  they  captured  Corfu, 

mint   {1536),  besides  the  royal  palace;  the  cus-  Durazzo,    Argos,    etc;    in    140S    their    general, 

toms-house,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Grand  Malatesta,   conquered   Vicenia,   Belluno,   Feltre, 

Canal;  the  branch  of  the  Banca  dTtalia  in  the  Verona,  and  Padua;  in  1408  they  gained  pos- 

Palazzo  Manin;   the  Monte  di   PietJ  or  pawn-  session  of  Lepanto  and  Patras;  and  in  1409  of 

office,  in  the  Palazzo  Corner  della  Regina;  the  (^uastalla,    Casalmaggiore,    and    Brescello,     In 

arsenal,  in  the  south  of  the  city,  with  stocks  for  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Loredan  defeated 

ship-building     and     large     graving-docks;     the  the  Turkish  at  Gallipoli,  and  in  1431  subjugated 

chamber  of  commerce ;  telegraph  office ;  military  gjj  the  towns  on  the  Dalmatian  coast    The  close 

prison;   barracks;   etc.      New   waterworks  were  of  the  rsth  CMitnry  is  the  culminating  point  in 

completed    in    1890.     The    public   hospital    is    a  the  history  of  Venice,     It  had  a  population  of 

large  building  beside  the  church  of  Saints  Gio-  200.000,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  entire  com- 

vanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  citj-  also  contains  a  mili-  nierce  of  Europe.     With  the  commencement  of 

tary    and    a    naval    hospital,    lunatic    a^lums,  thg  i6th  century  its  power  began  to  decline    Its 

orphanages,   a  home   for   foundlings,   houses   of  commerce  was  gradually  superseded  in  a  great 

correction,  and  other  institutions  of  a  like  kind,  measure  by  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  conse- 

Manufactures,  Trade,  etc. —  In  addition  to  quence  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea-route 
the  glass  and  lace  industries  on  the  islands  of  to  India.  A  league  to  subdue  the  republic  was 
Murano  and  Burano,  there  are  in  the  city  man-  formed  at  Cambrai  in  1508  between  Pope  Julius 
ufactures  of  glass  and  glass  beads,  silk-stuffs,  H.,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of 
cottons,  woolens,  tobacco,  soap,  wax,  furniture,  France  and  Spain.  Once  again  all  its  posses- 
gold  and  silver  wares,  matches,  artificial  flowers,  jjons  on  the  mainland  were  taken  from  it.  The 
machinery,  torpedoes,  etc.  Ship-building  is  also  work  of  destruction  was  all  but  completed  by 
a  growing  industry.  The  trade  of  Venice,  warfare  with  the  Turks,  at  intervals  from  i64!> 
though  less  important  than  in  the  15th  century,  to  1718,  during  which  the  Morea  and  tlie  islands 
has  been  steadily  growing  for  many  years,  and  of  Cyprus  and  Candia  were  lost,  and  with  them 
is  considerable,  the  port  now  ranking  second  the  ascendency  in  the  Levant  After  the  French 
to  Genoa  in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Revolution  it  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
kingdom.  The  number  of  ships  which  entered  with  Bonaparte,  and  the  French  took  possession 
the  port  in  1900  was  3,097,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  the  city  in  i79?.  It  subsequently  became  part 
of  1,286,940.  Vessels  enter  from  the  sea  of  the  Austrian  empire,  of  Napoleon's  king- 
through  the  Porto  Malamocco  and  the  Porto  dom  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Lorabardo- Venetian 
Lido,  and  there  is  considerable  dock  and  wharf  kingdom  under  Austria,  in  which  last  it  cootin- 
accommodatior  in  the  Baeino  della  Stazione  ued  from  18!^  to  1866,  A  revolnlion  broke  out 
Marittima.  Much  modem  improvement  hai  in  1848.  when  thecittzensendeavored  to  re-cstab- 
been  instituted  in  Venice,  including  careful  san-  Hsh  their  ancient  form  of  government  under  the 
itation,   a   new   wafer    supply    from    mainland  preaidency  of  Manin,  but  after  suffering  from  • 
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15  monthfl'  >i«^  hjr  the  AMtriaas,  and  fiom  ape,  absolutely  require  3,000  cubtc'feet  of  fresh 

internai  dissension,  it  was  compelled  to  capitu-  air  per  hour,  and  for  elbow  room  to  the  extent 

late.    In    consequence    of    the    misiortuneE    of  of  300  cubic  feet  of  space.    The  problem  bai 

Austria  in  her  war  with  Prussia  in  1866  the  city  been  how  to  afford  this  on  steam  and  electric 

and  province  were  ceded  to  Na{toleon  III.,  un-  railways   particularly,    and    it   Iras   never   be^ 

der  whose  auspices  they  were  united  by  a  plebi-  solved  prior  to  this  year  of  grace  1904. 

scite  to   the  Eungdom   of  Italy.    Tbe   greatest  This  problem  presents  its  first  difficulty  in 

names  in  Venetian  art  are  those  of  the  Lom-  the  fat.'t  iJiat  in  an  average  railway  car  the  indi- 

bardi  (15th  and  i6th  centuries),  Jacopo  Sanso-  vidual  finds  himself  possessed  of  only  one  third 

vino   (!477-i570),  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-fio),  the  space  to  which  the  "laws  of  Nature  and  of 

Vincenio    Scamoui    {1553-1616),   and    Baldas-  Nature's  God  entitle  htm."    Add  to  this  that  he 

sare  Longhena    {1604-75)    in  architecture;  the  may  be  goiog  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute: 

Massegne   (about  1400),  the  Buon    (islh  cen-  that  any  ordinary  opeaiag  for  the  admission  of 

tury),  the  Riizi  (15th  century)    the  Lomberdi  air  occasions  a  draft  and  the  admission  of  ex- 

Alessandro    Leopardi    (d.    152a),    and    Jacopo  traneous  matter ;  that  his  principal  exercise  is 

^nsovlno  in  sculpture;  the  Vivarini  {15th  cen-  to  take  into  his  blood  through  his  lungs  the 

tury),  Jacopo  Bellini    (d.  1464),  Carlo  Crivelli  exhalatiiMis  and  respirations  of  bis  promiscuous 

{d.  1493),  Gentile  Bellini  (1427-1507),  Giovanni  fellow  passengers — and  you  have  a  picture  of 

Bellini    (1428-1516),    Vittore    Carpaccio,    Cima  the  real  dangers  of  modem  travel.    It  is  esti- 

da    Coneghano,    Giorgione    (d.    iS'o),    Jacopo  maltd  that  one  in  a  million  la  your  chance  of 

Palma    Vecchio    (i48o-i5a8),    Tiiiano    Vecelli  accident  in  a  Pullman  car,  while  25  per  cent  of 

(Titian,    1477-1575),    Sebastiano    del    Piombo  the  fatal  diseases  are  the  direct  result  of  impure 

(1^85-154?),  Rocco  Marconi,  (rfovannl  Antonio  »if-    The  absoiutely  essential  Wood  purifier-  is 

da     Pordenone     (1483-1539),     Paris  .  Bordone  pure  air  in  an  adequate  supply.    History  recordi 

(1500-70),  Jacopo  Tintoretto   (1518-94),  Paolo  many  notable  instances  of  great  mortality  from 

Veronese  (1528-86),  Palma  Giovane,  and  Gio-  ^e  bre^hing  of  itnpore  air,  as  m  the  case  of  the 

vanni  Battista  Tiepolo  (1693-1770)  in  painting.  '"Black  Hole  of  Calcutta^    (q-v.).  where  hua- 

Consult:    Ruskin,  'Stones  of  Venice' ;  Hailitt,  'l«ds  penshed  m  one  night  because  cpnsisnedto 

'The  Venetian  Republic> ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  'The  b«athe  over  and  over  a  limited  supply  of  air.  _ 

Makers  of  Venice*  The  process  of  vKiating  the  atmosphere  is 

Ven'omooa  Aiiifnafa.    Among  the  various  Mtonishingly  rapid.    The  healtoy  adult  will  pass 

contrivances    for    offense    and    defense    found  through  the  lungs  3.000  cubic  feet  per  hour  con- 

among  animals  the  presence  of  a  poison-appa-  Mining  an  average  of  ^1630  cubw  feet  of  car- 

ratus,  consisting  of  a  poison-gland  and  an  organ  ^O'C  acid  gas,  and  50  has  proved  fatal,  and  _IS 

for  introducing  the  poison  into  the  body  of  the  ^^"2"°"^.    The  other  impunues  foimd  m  m- 

prey,  is  a  noteworthy  feature.     In  some  of  the  liabited    enclosed    spaces   are   well-nigli   beyond 

iowCT  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as  Calenterata,  enumeratioo,    includinjf    additional    to    various 

peculiar      stinging-cells,     termed     nemaiacysts  noxious  f^ses,  scaly  epithehura,  nuclei  cells,  por- 

?q.v.),  are  developed  hi  the  tissues.    Each  con-  ^^P'  °^  ^bre  of  food,  wood,  coal  and  humaa 

sists  of  a  sac  having  a  filament  coiled  up  the«in.  !»."■.    Not  only  are  the  unpurities  of  the  air.re- 

On  being  touched  the  thread-cell  ruptures,  and  ^""'^,J!jF°^.^^  *"?,«   '«"»?■   ^'"=y   ^«  ^f^^"   '"^9 

the  thread  is  everted,  and  enters  the  snrface  of  *fu''^,.^""L'L*^A  ^^!  P'J'^  ^'I^'^^aVS 

any  animal  it  touched  with  a  benumbing  effect,  fui'l  ^iif,.  ' /°  f™  °^  ^^  ^"'"*"  '""^^J^°5 

In  centipedes  a  poison-apparatus   is  c^Siined  these  tr.ilhons  of  pores-an  immense  s^ratem  of 

_:.i.j^  tC  ™™,it,    nn.  nair  nf  iw,t  iows  hpi'n*  Mwcrage— are  turning  out   the  impunUes   as 

within  the  'r°"fv  f««„f'';„°'  ^"rJ"*^^^^^  well,  adding  their  quoU'  to  the  cleansing  of  the 

furnished  with  a  hooked  fang  which  commun^^  1^     '^^        «        by   respiration.    The   skin  and 

afthe""^^  ^rne^?^    fa^>    the  s^i  (^  1«"SB  pass  off  frSm  25  to  4o  ounces  of  water 

^lS%7oi=r^j^^ijM 

by  a  special  gland.    In  the  «o^'of  J^->,^*  cir.  and  their  dangers  to  health  and  life  itself 

poison-gland  IS  ^tnated  >" '^'V •"*  «^™*  °;  increased  by  the  presence  therein  of  diseased 

the  jointed  ttil,  the  fang J^f^  fonned  by  the  ij  j^  obvious  that  science  should  present 

modified  telton.    Among  higher  animals  the  aer-  g  remedy 

pents  (q.v.)  conrtitutc  the  chief  group  in  whidi  Qur  investigation  into  what  has  been  pro- 

a  venomous  apparj^s  is  present    In  these  am-  ^^^^^  jo  remedy  this  evil  in  passenger  cars  cov- 

mats  certain  modified  teeth   of  the   upper  jaw  ers  a  period  of  half  a  century.    Dunng  that  time 

form   grooved   fangs    which  communicate   with  ^-^^^  records  o£   the   United   States  patent  office 

the  poison-glands,  formed  by  modiik-auons  of  j^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  multitude  of  devices  intended 

the     salivary     glands.     (Scp     Rattlesnakes.;  f^^  (^e  ventilation  of  passenger  cars.    One  of 

The  venom  of  serpents  ap-^ears  to  act  Ijy  alter-  f^^  largest  car  companies  in  this  country  claims 

ing  ihe  constitution  of  t.ic  blood,  and  by  action  jq  have  tried  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  them  in 

on  the  blood-corpuscles  preventing  the  due  pun-  ti,e  endeavor  to  ameliorate  conditions,  and  dis- 

fication  of  tbe  blood.    It  may  be  remarked  that  carded  them  all.    Several  of  Ihe  earliest  of  these 

in  all  cases  tiie  venomous  mailer  must  be  intro-  inventions  hit  squarely  upon  the  right  principle, 

duced   dirrctly   into   the  circulation   to   produce  but  failed  in  its  applicatioa 

its  effects.    A  person  may  swallow  the  poison  «Tbere  is  noAing  new  under  the  sun,»  and 

of  a  snake  without  experiencing  any  evil  effects,  ;„  ^^  matter  of  ventilation  we  may  learn  wis- 

Ventiktion.     SeeHEATiKCandVgKTiLATioif,  dom    from    the   practk:e    of    tjie    ancients.     We 

VentBition,    Car.    Scientists    agree    that,  pump  up  air  from  the  cellar,  the  depositorium  of 

for  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  also  for  the  noxions  gases.    They  admitted  it  through  Ihe 

prevention  of  fatal  diseases,  adults,  on  the  aver-  roof,  the  highest  point  of  atmospheric  puri^. 
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Prom  time  tmmemorial  In  Eg^pt  the  air  was         We  cannot  simulate  nature  when  we  attempt 

«]1owed   to   blow    in   at   the    top   of   the   house  to  mix  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 

through  large  funnels.    This  method  Is  continu-  any  more  than  we  coald  >uccessfull]r  produce  a 

ally  employed  on  ships  at  se^  our  first  record  chemical  substitote  for  pure  q>ring  water.    Ad 

thereof   havinK  been   proposed   bj   Desaguliers,  adequate  supply  of  fresh   air,  of  nature's  own 

in  1734  A.n. — the  forcing  of  freih  air  in  to  force  mixing,  the  expulsion  at  the  same  moment  of 

foul  air  out  the  vitiated  air  in  the  car,  both  currents  beii^ 

In  its  application  to  the  ventilation  of  a  atod-  under  such  control  as  to  preclude  all  drafts,  ia 

vtn  railway  or  electric  car,  which  was  not  within  effected  by  the  proper  anplication  of  the  principle 

the  scope  of  their  experience,  the  principle  of  exterior  deflector,  Eupplemented  l^  prcq>erly  ad- 

the  ancients  known  as  an  injector  requires  as  a  justed  interior  deflectors.    And  in  lero  weather, 

handmaiden  as  powerful  an  ejector.    Many  Bys^  pure  air,  containing  full  ao  per  cent  of  oxygen, 

tema  have  in  a  measure,  but  not  without  eerious  injected  at  the  top  of  the  car,  where  the  ht^est 

defects,  provided  the  one  or  the  other;  but  not  tenq>erature    prevails,    it    has    been    practically 

'intil  recently  have  they  happily  combined  in  one  demonstrated  docs  not  lower  the  temperature  in 

perfect  system.  the  body  of  the  car.    On  the  contrary,  the  con- 

For  practical  illustration,  take  a  passen^r  trolled  double  currents,  while  puri^ng  the  at- 

.  coach  with  60  passengers  occupying  one  third  mos^ere  from  floor  line  to  roof,  assist  in  main, 

the  space  scientists  call  the  limit  of  safety.    To  tainmg   an   even    temperature.    This   prindple, 

give  each  the  required  3.000  cubic  feet  of  air  properly  applied,  provides  the  safety  and  com- 

per  hour  involves  B  total  of  i8(V>oo  cubic  feet  fort  of  perfect  ventibtion  in  railroad  and  electric 

of  air  per  hour,  injected  and  elected,  and  with-  cars,  Bosa  Taylob, 

out  draft    If  It  be  objected  that  this  frequent  Preiide*t  Antomatic  Ventilator  Cewtpany. 

change  of  air  cannot  be  accomplished  without         ■,,     ^    .       ,,.•,.  •     —,      .     . 

drafts,  experiments  prove  to  th«  contrary.    Air         Ventilation,  Medical  A^ecta  of.    The  air  of 

moving  at  the  rate  of  only  two  miles  per  honr  roop^  is  frequently  rendered  more  or  less  in- 

—  almost   imperceptible — and  allowed  to  pass  junous  by  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  other 

through  a  space  30  feet  wide  will  change  the  suspended  matters,  or  by  an  undue  proportion 

air  of  the  space  528  times  in  one  hour.    To  ac-  of  one  or  more  of  the  normal  consutuents  of 

complish  this  when  a  car  is  moving  at  the  rate  the  air,  or  by  the  addition  to  it  of  ptusonous 

of  from  6  to  60  miles  an  hour  only  requires  per-  gases.    Dust  consists  in  varying  proportions  of 

feet  control  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  cur-  spores,    seeds,    cellular    tissue,    hair,    epidermal 

rents  of  air — the  contrd  that  has  now  been  cells,  and  other  animal  substances,  of  flint-like 

practicably    demonstrated    by    experts    of    two  particles,  and  of  microscopic  organisms,  some 

acore  of  railways  and  electric  railways.  of   whidi  may    be  disease   germs.    The  gases 

This  control  of  the  currents  of  air  is  accom-  which  most  often  make  the  air  impure  are  car- 

plished  by  the  use  of  an  exterior  deflector  lo-  bon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating  gas, 

cated  between  two  openings  in  the  deck  sash,  or  hydrogen   sulphide,    and    sewer   gas.    The   or- 

clear  story  of  the  car,  and  an  interior  deflector  ganic  nitrogenous  matter  thrown  off  from  the 

located  in  the  openings.    The  exterior  deflector,  luags,  the  emanations  from  the  skin,  and  other 

or  double  wing,  intercepts  the  air;  in  this  pause  impurities,    mingled    with   carbon    dioxide   and 

all  substance  of  weight  falls,  and  smoke,  steam  watery  vapor,  give  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 

and  gas  arise.    Thus,   separated   from  all   ex-  jijat  odor  which  is  so  dis^reeable  to  those  who 

traneous  matter,  the  air  is  forced  at  the  rate  the  enter  from  the  outer  air.    They  are  the  cause  of 

car  IS  moving  into  the  forward  opening,  where  that   close,    oppressive   sensation   perceived   so 

tt  js  broken  up  by  the  mtei-ior  deflectors  and  by  often  in  the  unventilated  rooms  of  tenements, 

them  directed  to  the  top  of  the  car.    The  action  Qf  the  normal  constituents  of  the  air,  oxygen 

of  the  air  on  the  extenor  deflector  also  produces  ^  (he  vivyfying  principle.    To  diminish  its  nor- 

a  par  lal  vacuum  behmd  it,  whwh  forms,  by  sue-  ^^  ^^^t  ;„  ,  ^oom  by  the  combustion  '- 

tion  the  second  or  outgoing,  current  of  air.  stoves  and  lights,  and  by  the  expired  air  n 

In  this  country  the  earliest  record  of  the  use  _|^    _,:,i,    „%„„:  ■      ■ 

of  the  exterior  deflector  was  shown  in  a  patent  ^rr  J,u„.    ^  . 

issued  in  i860,  and  of  interior  deflector  In  1869.  f^^rJ^^J,". 


I    the 
~  ,aK^     aDnosuiicie.     lO  supply  Oxygen  and  to  remove 

issuca  in  inmr,  ana  01  interior  uenector  in   lOOQ.     ,, ; :-■        ■.      _,  _.  .l.  „i,; ..   _t .: 


Sr  provide  an  adequate  intake  or  exhaust  or  con-  ^t"""  containing  carbon,  from  thedecay  and 
trol  such  currents  of  air  as  they  produced,  putrefaction  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
In  more  recent  years,  elaborate  and  expen-  stance,  from  fermentation  and  from  the  respi- 
Bive  systems  have  been  tried;  one  of  which  "tio"  of  animals.  But  the  amount  of  carbon 
being  intended  solely  as  an  ejector,  and  another  dioxide  in  a  room  is  an  mdex  of  the  arnount  of 
as  an  injector  only.  Both  accomplished  all  they  organic  matter,  and  the  amount  of  this  gas 
claimed,  the  one  the  ejection,  the  other  the  in-  present  is  a  guide  to  the  respiratory  nnpunty 
Jection  of  60,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  while  "f  the  air,  _ 
180.000  cubic  feet  are  necessary  to  maintain  The  investigation  of  the  air  as  to  organic 
healthful  conditions.  For  the  injector  the  right  impunties  is  prolonged  and  tedious,  but  an  in- 
nrinciple  was  claimed  because  the  air  was  taken  crease  m  the  amount^  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
in  at  the  floor  line  and  heated  before  its  deliv-  proportionately  diminishes  the  normal  amount 
ery.  But  the  209.6  of  oxygen  in  r.ooo  volumes  of  oxygen  is  readily  ascertained.  Tlie  present 
of  atmospheric  air  was  so  far  reduced  by  the  tendency  in  respect  to  honses  m  cold  weather 
heating  process  as  to  render  the  air  injected  as  is  to  keep  windows  and  doors  closed,  to  pnt  on 
lifeless  as  boiled  water.  This  loss  was  not  offset  weather-strips,  and  to  overheat_  apartments, 
bv  any  attempt  lo  purify  the  air  other  than  1^  Fresh  air  is  kept  out,  and  the  indoor  air  « 
obstructions  to  orevent  the  intake  of  cinders.  fouled.    Sore  throats,  consumption,  and  varioaa 
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lung  trouUo  are  therefore  more  connnon  than  drawing  a  long  breath  he  breathes  it  out  slowl? 

they  were  years  ago,  while  disease  germs  are  and  gradually,  dexterously  modifying  the  sound 

afforded  every  opportunity  to  develop.    Many  of  the  voice  by  the  muscles  of  the  laryax  and 

of  the  dai^ers  arising  from  impure  air  may  be  the  palate;  besides  this  he  moves  his  lips  as 

obviated  by  suitable   ventilation,  by  chemicals,  little  as  possible,   and  by  various  contrivances 

heat,    and   steam.     Impure    air   undennuies   the  diverts  the  attention  of  his  auditors.     This  art 

health  and  changes  the  character  of  the  blood,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

SuiUble  ventilation    is   the   free  admixture   of  Ventura,  van-too'ra,  Q.  D.  Gtoacbino,  jo-a- 

ontdpor  air  with  that  of  apartments,   but   so  kc'no,  lulian  theologian:  b.  Palermo  8  Dec 

modified  as  to  temperature  and  velocity  of  cur-  i^gj;  j.  Versailles  3  Aug.  1861.    At  15  he  ea- 

rent  as   to  prevent  drafts,  wbich  are  injurious,  tered  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native  city,  and 

especially  to  the  feeble,  the  very  young,  and  the  subsequently   was   received  as  a  novice   by  the 

aged,  for  they  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body  Tbeatines.    Havbg   been   admitted  to   holy   ot- 

and  produce  internal  congestions.  Jers  as  general  secretary  of  the  order,  he  con- 

Ventilation    shoi:ld    take   place   by   night   as  tributed  largely  to  its  restoration,  and  published 

vtell  as  by  day.    In  fact,  night  air  is  purer  than  <La  causa  dei  regolari  al  tribunale  del  buon 


day  air  and  contains  less  carbon  dioxide.  In-  senso.'  He  then  was  made  censor  of  the  presi 
sufficient  fresh  air  at  night  in  the  bedroom  is  and  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public 
often  the  cause  of  sleeplessness.  The  airing  of  instruction  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  be- 
one  room  by  introducing  the  confined  air  from  came  distinguished  for  his  funeral  orations,  one 
another  is  not  suitable  ventrfation;  neither  is  of  which,  on  Pius  VII.,  gained  him  the  name 
It  proper  ventilation  to  draw  the  air  from  a  of  the  "Italian  Bossuet*  In  1824  he  was 
cellar  or  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  air-chamber  appointed  general  of  the  Older  of  the  The- 
of  a  furnace.  If  possible  the  air  should  be  atines,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome  and  was 
drawn  from  above  the  street-level,  m  order  that  presented  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
It  shall  be  comparatively  free  from  dust  and  the  University  of  Rome.  In  1828  he  published 
other  suspended  matters.  The  air  of  a  room  his  work  <De  Methodo  Philosophandi,'  in  de- 
should  not  only  be  free  from  any  disagreeable  fense  of  the  Christian  or  scholastic  philosophy, 
odor,  but  also  from  a  sense  of  closeness.  To  This  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his  old  friend, 
maintain  the  air  sufficiently  pure  for  respiratory  ,he  Abbe  Lamennais;  and,  wearied  of  contro- 
purposes,  90  cubic  metres  of  fresh  air  per  hour  versies,  Ventura  quitted  Rome  and  spent  10 
should  be  supplied  to  each  individual,  and  each  years  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the 
individual  in  health  should  have  not  les,s  than  30  siujy  of  tlic  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of 
cubic  metres  of  air-space.  For  the  sick  in  hos-  the  Church.  During  this  period  he  preached  his 
piUls  even  double  this  amount  of  air-space  is  finest  sermons,  including  the  funeral  sermon  of 
none  too  much.  Outdoor  air  may  be  brought  O'Connell,  the  liberal  opinions  advanced  in 
into  rooms  through  one  or  more  layers  of  fine  which  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  people. 
wire  gauze,  woolen,  cotton,  or  linen  cloth  fitted  :„  1848  the  government  of  Sicily  made  him 
m  frames  into  the  windows,  or  arranged  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
screens  before  the  open  wmdows;  or  it  may  in  May  1848  he  favored  the  idea  of  a  confed- 
enter  through  revolving  meUi  wheels  inserted  eration  of  the  Italian  states,  with  the  pope  at 
into  window-panes ;  or  through  small  diagonal  their  head,  an  impossible  scheme.  After  the 
openings  in  the  window-sashes ;  or  between  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  he  remained  at  Rome.  On  4 
two  sashes  of  a  window,  this  being  made  possi-  May  he  left  the  city  and  retired  under  the  pro- 
file by  placing  under  the  lower  sash  a  board,  tection  of  the  French  to  Civiu  Veccbia,  and 
occupymg  its  whole  width,  and  from  three  to  afterward  to  Montpellier,  in  France.  Here  he 
SIX  or  more  mches  high;  or,  finally,  over  a  cloth  „rote  'Letters  to  a  Protestant  Minister'  (1849), 
fastened  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  window-  ;„  answer  to  a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  who  main- 
frame, the  lower  sash  of  the  window  being  tained  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  never  been  in 
"'sed.  Rome.     Settling   in   Paris,   he   drew   crowds   to 

Ventnor,   vent'nor,    England,    a    pleasure-  the  churches  of  the  Madeleine  and   St.  Louis 

resort   on    the   southeast   coast   of    tlie    Isle   of  d'Antin  by  the  eloquence  and  originality  of  his 

Wight,  eight  miles  southrast  of  Newport    It  discourses.    At  Pans  also  he  published:     'His- 

is  beautifully  situated  on  a  terraced  site,  and  has  toire  de  Virginie  Bruni'    (1850)  ;  'Les  femmes 

an     excellent     climate.     Besides     churches     and  de  I'Evangile'   {1853);   <La  raison  philosophiquc 

chapels,  it  has  a  Benedictine  convent  school;  a  et    la    raison    eatholique'     C1852)  :     'Essai    sue 

literary  and   scientific   institution,   with   library  roriginc  des  idees'    (1853);  'La  femme  catho- 

and  museum;  Albert  Hall;  convalescent  homes;  lique'     (1854);    'L'ecole    des    miracles,    ou    les 

and  the  usual  conveniences  of  a  sea-side  holiday  ceuvres  de  la  puissance  et  de  la  grandeur  de 

resort,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  esplanades,  pier,  Jesus  Christ'    (1854-5);  and   'Le  pouvoir  Cliri- 

park,  etc.  tien'   (1857). 

VentriroquiuD,  the  art  of  speaking  in  such  Ventura,  ven-too'ra.  Cat.,  city,  county-seat 

a  way  as  to  cause  a  hearer  to  believe  that  the  of  Ventura  County;  an  the  Pacific . Ocean,  and 

sound  comes  not  from  the  person  speaking  but  on    the    Southern    Pacific    Railroad;    about    55 

from  a   different  source.     The  name  originated  miles    northwest    of    Los    Angeles,     The    legal 

from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  sounds  name  of  the  city  is  San  Buena  Ventura,  from  the 

uttered  were  formed  in  the  abdomen,  whereas  name  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  estab- 

practice  alone  is  necessary  to  carry  this  act  of  lished    here    by   the    Franciscan    Fathers.    The 

illusion  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.    The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Ventura.    The  city  is 

sounds    are    formed    by    the    same    oi^ans    as  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  region,  and 

the  emissions  of  sound  commonly — the  larynx,  the  chief  industries  of  the  place  are  connected 

the  palate,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  etc    The  art  of  with  the  marketing  of  the  farm  products  and  the 

the  ventriloquist  consists  merely  in  this:  After  fruit    In  the  vicinity  are  levcral  hot  springs. 
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TEHUX —VENUS'  LOOKINC^LASS 

The   principal    buildin«  are  the    old   tnission,  tnmit,  suppose  an  ofawnrer  dm  note  the  poiitioD 

the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  public  library  and  t>t  the  planet  at  a  particular  instant  on  the  sun'i 

readinfC  room,  established  in  1874,  3  hi^h  school  face,   and   that  another   observer   at  a   different 

and  graded  schools.    The  climate,  springs,  and  station   can   note  the   position   of  the  planet  at 

general   surroundii^s   have   made   the  place   a  the  same  instant,  the  difference  of  the  observed 

favorite  health  resort.    The  populaiiiMi  (1910)  positions  in  connection  with  the  distance  of  the 

is  3^>45>  observers  apart  gives  a  means  of  calculating  the 

Ven'ue,  in  law,  the  place,  county  or  dis-  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  A  transit 
trict,  where  an  action  is  to  be  tried,  and  <>*  Venus  occurred  in  1874,  and  there  iras 
whence  juries  are  lo  be  summoned  for  trial  of  another  in  1882.  From  these  the  sun's  distance 
causes.  In  local  actioife,  as  of  trespass  and  "^s  heen  more  accurately  obUined  than  before, 
ejectment,  the  venue  is  to  be  from  the  neighbor-  Venue  of  the  C^tol,  a  famous  ancient 
hood  of  the  place  where  the  lands  in  question  Greek  statue  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
lie;  and  m  all  real  actions  the  venue  must  be  ^^^^^  R^^p  ^^^  goddess  is  represented  un- 
laid in  the  county  where  the  property  is  for  jraped,  with  her  arms  in  the  position  of  the  still 
which  the  action  is  brought.    See  JuRisMcnoM.  ^^re  noted  Venus  of  Melos,  her  drapery  beii« 

Ve'nuB,  the   Roman   name  of  the  goddess  cast  upon  a  vase  beside  her. 
of  love,  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek         Venus   Flower-basket,  one   of  the   glass- 

goddeas   Aphrodite.     In   the   'Iliad'    she   is   de-  sponges  (av) 

scribed  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  but  u—.  ci«  *~-   ,     1,-.         c„  n.„>,_. 

Hesiod  represents  her  as  the  offspring  of  Ura-         ^eiwim  Fly-tr.p,  a  plant.       See  Di0N.eA, 
nus,  bom  among  the  foam  of  the  sea.    She  sur-         Venua    Genetrut,   jen  E-triks.   a    statue  of 

passed  all  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence  Venus  set  up  in  a  splendid  temple  by  Jultns 

received  the  apple  which  was  to  be  awarded  to  Cssar  in  the  forum  laid  out  by  him  just  after 

the  most  beautiful  by  Paris,     She  was  the  wife  his  victorious  return  from  his  campaign  against 

of  Hephxstos   (Vulcan),  hut  would  scarcely  be  Phamaces    (46   B.C.).     He   took   the   title   from 

considered  a   faithful  consort,  as  she   bestowed  the  first  words  of  the  procemium  with  which  die 

her  love  on  the  gods  Ares,  Dionyaos,  Hermes,  poem  of   Lucretius    <De   Natura    Rerimi,'   then 

and    Poseidon,    and    the   mortals   Anchises   and  only  a  few  years  pubhshed,  opens  — "-Eneadum 

Adonis.     Among  her  children   were  Eros    (Cu-  Genelnx,»     'Mother     of    the     DeseendanH    of 

Oid),    Anteros,    Hymen,    and    Hermaphroditus.  .^neas."     Julius  Caesar  traced  his  descent  with 

She  had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  irre-  that  of  the  whole  Julia  gens  to  lulus,  the  son  of 

slstible   charms   to  her  votaries.     Among  plants  ^neas,  the  latter  being  the  son  of  Venus,  ac- 

the  myrtle,  rose,  poppy,  apple,  and  other  fruits  cording  to  the  Trojan  cycle,  by  Anchises.    Hence 

were  sacred  to  her,  and  among  animals  the  dove,  the  whole   Roman   people   were   called   upon   to 

sparrow,   swan,    swallow,    ram,   hare,   and  tor-  look  upon  Venus  as  their  divine  ancestor.  Ha- 

toise.     The  chief  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  drian   added   the  title   "Victrix,"   victorious,  to 

■were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.     Before  "'^^  ,0*  Genetrix,  in  134  a.d   and  budt  a  double 

she   was    identified   with   the   Greek   Aphrodite,  "mple  to  her  honor  near  the  Colosseum.     The 

Venus,  the  Roman  goddess,  was  one  of  the  less  Matue    wh.ch    is    commonly   known    as    <Venus 

prominent  divinities  in  the  religion  of  the   Ro-  Geiietrix>  is  the  copy  of  a  Greek  original,  now 

mans,  yet  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  estab-  '"  'n^  Louvre,  Paris ;  but  the  marb  e  statue  of 

lished  in  Rome  at  an  early  period.     Here  several  H^e  ^me  name  in  the  Vatican  is  really  the  only 

temples   were  erected   to  her  at  different  times  ^ropy  extant  of  the  bronze  statue  by  Arcesilaus 

and  under  different  names.    In  the  best  days  of  w^ich  stood  in  the  temple  built  by  Oesar  m  his 

art    this    goddess    was    sometimes    represented  'orum,  the  Forum  Jiiliura. 
draped,  at  other  times  nude.    The  most  crie-  Venus  of  the  Hermitage,  a  Parian  marble 

brated  ancient  statue  of  Aphrodite  was  that  in  antique  statue  discovered  in  Rome  in  1S59,  and 

Cnidus  by  Praxiteles ;  there  are  copies  of  it  in  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Hermitage,  at  St.  Peters- 

the  Vatican  and  at  Munich.    Other  celebrated  burg.    It  has  been  only  slightly  restored  and  is 

statues  are  the   Venus  of  Milo.  in  the  Louvre,  a  close  replica  of  the  Venus  of  Medici,  with  a 

and  the  Venus  de"  Medici,  at  Florence.  somewhat  less  conscious  pose. 

Venus,  in  astronomy,  the  second  planet  in  Venus'  LooUtig-glass,  a  very  pretty  little 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  The  mean  dis-  annual,  Sfiecularid  speculum,  of  the  Campanu- 
tance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  67,200,000  miles ;  laccEe,  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  flower- 
its  orbit  has  an  eccentricity  of  .00686,  and  the  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  corn-fields  in  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  brilliant  blue,  whitf. 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  3°  23'  31".  Venus  in-  or  violet-coiored  flowers,  which  fold  up  in 
creases  in  brightness  as  it  moves  from  that  a  pentagonal  manner  toward  evening.  This 
position  which  corresponds  to  the  phase  of  new  name  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  genus- 
moon,  as  the  bright  side  of  the  planet  turns  The  familiar  American  species  .is  .S.  perfoliala, 
toward  us;  but  the  distance  between  us  and  a  more  or  less  pubescent,  stiffly  erect  herb,  hav- 
Venus  also  increases  at  an  increasing  rate,  so  ing  crowded  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate  leaves, 
that  the  apparent  diameter  becomes  smaller;  a  crenulate.  diminishing  in  size  toward  the  top, 
point  is  reached  when  the  rate  of  increase  of  and  clasping  the  stem  closely  with  their  cor- 
brightness  is  etjiial  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  date  bases.  The  later  rotate  violet-blue  corollas 
apparent  diameter,  and  then  the  planet  is  bright-  peer  out  from  the  upper  axils,  so  that  the  whole 
est;  a  corresponding  position  occurs  after  it  plant  looks  like  a  leafy  spike  of  flowers.  They  ■ 
passes  the  full  phase.  Schiaparelli's  obaerva-  frequent  dry  and  sandy  fields,  are  common,  and 
tions  led  him  in  1890  to  the  conclusion  that  the  are  remarkable  for  their  dimorphic  flowers.  The 
day  and  the  year  of  Venus  are  alike,  A  transit  primary  and  lower  flowers  are  small  and  dels- 
of  Venus  means  a  passage  of  the  planet  across  togamous,  the  calyx  being  longer  than  the 
the  solar  disk  seen  from  the  earth.    Daring  a  minute    corolla    of    valvate.    connivent    petals, 
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which  apparently  never  open  sponUtneously,  but 
are  self -fertilized  and  mature  perfect  seeds. 
The  fruit  is  au  oblong  capsule  opening  by 
valves  near  the  middle. 

Venus  de'  Hcdici,  an  antique  statue  which 
was  found  at  Tivoli  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  in 
the  I71h  century  in  it  fragments,  and  was  de- 
posited in  ihc  Medici  Palace,  whence  it  passed 
in  1680  lo  Florence.  In  1808  it  was  carried  oti  to 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  Louvre,  but  in  1815  was 
again  taken  to  Florence  and  now  stands  there 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Utfijzi.  Il  represents  ihe 
nude  figure  of  the  Greek  Goddess  Aphrodite, 
rising  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  There  is  much 
beauty  and  charm  in  the  face  and  form.  It 
belongs  to  the  decadent  period  of  Greek  art 
during  which  the  repose  and  somewhat  hieratic 
action  of  Sculpture  had  given  place  to  the  ex- 
pression of  momentary  emotion. 

Venus  of  Heloa,  a  celebrated  Greek  statue 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  It  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  discovery  in  the  Island  of  Melos 
in  1820.  Its  date  is  assumed  lo  be  between  the 
time  of  Phidias  and  that  of  Praxiteles,  or  about 
400  B.C.  The  statue  represents  a  majestic 
woman,  undraped  to  the  hips,  standing  with  the 
weight  on  the  right  foot  and  with  the  head 
turned  slightly  to  the  left.  The  arms  arc  broken 
cff,  and  their  original  position  has  been  much 
disputed.  The  statue  is  also  called  the  Venus 
of  Milo. 

Venusbei^,     va'noos-bcrg.       See    Tann- 

HJktlSEK. 

Venus  Gu-dle,  an  oceanic  ctenophoran 
(see  Ctenophora)  remarirable  for  its  shape, 
which  is  that  of  a  ribbon,  sometimes  nearly  five 
feet  in  length  and  about  two  inches  in  width,— 
a  filmy,  semi-transparent  undulating  creature 
long  ago  named  Cestui  Veneris,  'girdle  of  Ve- 
nus." This  shape  is  due  to  thin  wing-like  ex- 
pansions in  3  vertical  plane  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  body  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  "rib- 
bon," and  conforms  to  the  ordinary  ctenophoran. 
especially  when  young.  Two  of  the  ciliated 
swimming  plates  are  extended  along  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  ribbon,  and  the  creature 
swims  by  the  aid  of  them  and  by  an  undulatory 
action.  This  curious  and  elegant  jellyfish  oc- 
curs fretiuently  in  warm  seas,  at  all  distances 
from  land.  Consult  Parker  and  Haswell,  'Zool- 
ogy*   (New  York  1897}, 

Vera  Cru*,  v5  ra  krooi  (Sp.  va'ra  krooth), 
or  Veracruz,  Mexico,  a  State,  bounded  by 
Tamaulipas  on  the  north,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  east,  by  Oa.taca  on  the  south,  and  by 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Hidalgo,  and  Pucbla  on  the 
west;  almost  entirely  a  mountainous  region, 
with  only  a  narrow  border  of  hot  and  unhealthy 
coast  below  the  Sierra  Madrc  range,  which  oc- 
cupies its  central  and  western  portions  and  rises 
to  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  feet  above  sca- 
levcl.  At  elevations  of  more  than  3,000  feet,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  healthful  and  temper- 
ate, and  the  vegetable  products  in  their  variety 
correspond  to  the  various  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  Thus,  cereals  are  grown 
in  the  state,  as  «c!!  as  sugarcane,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, cacao,  coffee,  and  vanilla;  and  stock 
raising  is  carried  on  successfully.  The  natural 
pasturage  lands  in  the  Huasteca  Potosina  region 
■re  especially  fine,  and  Vera  Cruz  shares  them 
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with  Tamaluipas  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Mineral 
products  are  silver,  gold,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
tron,  mercury,  asphalt,  marble,  petroleum,  and 
the  precious  stones,  opals,  amethysts,  etc.  But 
the  importance  of  the  state  rests  maij^y  upon 
its  commercial  relations  with  other  sections  of 
the  republic,  with  the  West  Indies  and  South 
and  CentraJ  America,  and  with  the  western 
European  nations.  The  total  annual  value  of 
imports  and  exports  and  of  domestic  trade  is 
estimated  at  %ioo,ooofiai,  many  of  the  articles 
that  Mexico  sends  to  foreign  countries  or  te- 
ceives  from  them  passing  through  the  open  potts 
mentioned  above.  A  list  of  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments includes  several  foundries,  cotton, 
paper  woolen  and  sawmills,  and  manufactories 
of  chocolate,  wax  matches,  etc  Pop.  about 
980,000.    See  Mexico — The  States  of. 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,,  the  most  important 
port  on  either  coast  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
263  miles  by  the  Mexican  Railway  from  Mexico 
City.  As  the  spot  whereon  the  Spaniards  first 
set  foot  on  Mexican  soil,  it  possesses  exceptional 
interest.  The  history  of  the  "Heroic  City"  dates 
from  the  landing  of  Cortez  on  22  April  1519. 
It  was  not  until  1615,  almost  100  years  later, 
that  the  title  and  privileges  of  "city"  were  be- 
stowed by  Philip  III.  Here  the  republic  was 
proclaimed  on  22  Dec,  1822,  by  Santa  Ana.  The 
city  was  bombarded  by  the  United  States 
forces  in  1847.  The  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  by 
the  government  in  improving  the  harbor  the  area 
of  which  is  570  acres;  the  building  of  four  rail- 
ways,— the  Mexican,  the  Interoceanic,  the  Vera- 
cruz &  Pacific  and  the  Alvarado,  to  its  doors; 
the  excellence  of  its  steamship  service  and  the 
recent  establishment  there  of  headquarters  for 
its  lighthouse  service,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  made  the  city  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  commercial  and  industrial  growth 
of  the  country, —  a  position  which  il  must  al- 
ways maintain.  In  1903,  57S  steamships  and 
107  sailing  vessels  bearing  a  total  cargo  of 
844,728  tons  of  merchandise,  entered  this  port. 
As  a  manufacturing  and  wholesale  pomt  the 
city  is  rapidly  advancing.  It  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Federal  custom 
house ;  the  new  headquarters  of  the  lighthouse 
service;  the  church  of  San  Francisco;  the  old 
churches  of  San  Domingo  and  San  Augustine, 
now  occupied  by  a  firm  of  wholesale  merchants ; 
the  Hospicio  Zamora ;  the  military  hospital ; 
the  Hospital  of  San  Sebastian,  and  several  ex- 
tensive cigar  manufactories.  The  famous  fort- 
ress of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  The  Alameda  and  several  fine  plasiS 
provide  breathing  places  for  the  public.  In  one 
of  these  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Don  Manuel 
Gutierrez  Zamora.  There  are  military  barracks 
in  a  remote  section.  The  financial  institutions 
of  the  city  are  the  Merchantile  Bank,  with 
$2,000,000  capital,  the  Veracrnz  Banking  Com- 
pany, a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  and  an 
agency  of  the  B.ink  of  London  and  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  26,000. 

Veragua,  va-ra'gwa,  Duke  of,  dukedom 
created  for  the  lineal  descendants  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus:  first  borne  by  his  grandson, 
Luis  Columbus,  in  15,16-  It  w.is  next  inherited 
by  Diego  Columbus,  great-grandson  of  the  di»- 
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covcTcr,   upon    whose   death    without   issue   in  ing  up  many  young  men  who  ifterwards  became 

1578  the  direct  male  line  of  Columbus  became  the  rulers  of  the  nation.    He  organised  the  na- 

eitinct.     The    title    was    30    years    later   settled  tional   system   of  education,   superintending  the 

upon  the  descendants  of  Isabel,  sister  of  Luis,  foreign  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  Imperial 

the  first  duke,  and  upon  the  extinction  of  that  University  in  Tokyo,  served  as  secretary  to  the 

line  in  1733,  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Fran-  Genro-in,  or  Senate,  translating  the  constitutions 

cesca,   sister   of   Diego,   the   second   duke.     The  of     European    countries,     the    code     NaiKileon, 

present  incumbent,  13th  in  descent  from  Chris-  Bluntschi's   Stattsrecht,  and   various  bodies  of 

tbplier  Columbus,  b,  Madrid,  Spain,  1837,  was,  laws  and  regulations.    He  was  the  originator 

in  1893  the  guest  of  the  United  States  govern-  of  the  idea  of  an  imperial  embassy  round  the 

ment  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Colum-  world  in   1872,  and  over  one  half  of  its  per- 

bian   Exposition,  and   was  received  with  high  sonnel  were  his  former  pupils.    He  was  one  of 

honors  f^'  the  American  people.  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Jap- 

Veratin,    or    Cevadin,   CaH«NOfc    a    vcg-  a^^se  and  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  re- 

etable    alkaloid    found    in    certain     species    of  vision  committee      Unable  to  claim  citizenship  in 

Veratrum  or  Hellebore,  and  along  with  sabadil-  Holland  or  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  gov- 


lin  and  veratridin  in  sabadilla  seeds.     A  color-  "nment  awarded  him  the  unique  distmction  of 

less  crystalline  powder,  very  acrid  and  poison-  Permanent   residence  and  protection.     He  wrote 

ous.    Insoluble  in  hot  water  or  alkalies,  slightly  '">'     "'"'"^  °     ^w"k    u    Missions  in  Japan' 

so  in  ether,  very  easily  soluble  in  aleohk     It  is  (j^ra)      Consul  'Verbeck  of  Japan;  A  Citiien 

used   someUhal    in   medicine   as   a   liniment   or  »*  ««  Country>   (New  York  I<)0o>. 

ointment    for    external    application    in   cases   of  William  EiXIOT  Griffis, 

acute  neuralgia.    A  very  small  amount  getting  Author  'The  Mikado's  Empire.^ 

into   the   nostrils   causes   violent   sneezing.  «    ^   >  <       ,  i-    j  

.,„.,-. /I    .    L  ij  1.      \                     111  Verben*,  a  name  anciently  applied  to  any 

_      Vcratnim  (Lat.   AWfe6««),  a   genus  of   lil-  i,^^  „sed  in  religious  rites,  but  now  restricted 

iBceous  plants,  better  known  as  hellebore  (q.v.).  ^^  ^  g^„^^  ^f  pj^^i,,,  ^y^-^^^  ^f  .^e  order  Ftr- 

Veraccuio,    va-rat-sa'no,    or     Verrazano,  benaceir.    The  species,  of  which  about  no  have 

Giovanni   da,  Italian   navigator   and   explorer  been  described,  are  mostly  annual  and  perennial 

m    the    New    World :    b.    near    Florence    about  herbs  or  shrubs  distributed  mainly  in  the  Amer- 

1480;  d.   Pico,  New  Castile,  Spain,  November  ican   tropics   but  extending  northward   in  the 

1537.    He   is    described   as   having   traded   with  United   States,   where   some   weedy   species   are 

the    Orient,   and   about   150S   entered   the   mari-  common  in  gardens  and  other  tilled  land     They 

time  service  of  France.     By  that  government  he  are    characterized    by    erect    or    traihng    stems 

was  employed  as  a  privateer,  or  pirate,  for  the  which  usually  bear  opposite  leaves  and  terminal 

capture  of  Spanish  prizes.     In  1523  he  took  the  spikes,  sometimes  panicles  or  corymbs  of  often 

treasure-ship  sent  b}'  Cortes  to  Charles  V.     On  showy   6owers,   for   which   some   of  the   species 

17   Jan.   1524   he   sailed   from   the   Madeira.s   on  have  become  widely  popular  as  ornamental  aar- 

an   exploratory  voyage  to  North  America.     He  den  plants.     The  European  verbena  or  vervain 

discovered  land  near  Cape  Fear,  discovered  also  (V.  oUcinalis)   is  an  annual  herb  with  slender 

a   bay  — either    New    York   or    Narragansett  —  paniculate  spikes  of  small  purplish  flowers.     It 

went  northeastward   to  lat.   50     N.,   and   then  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in  medicine  and 

returned    to     France.     He    was    later    captured  was  probably  introduced  into  America  for  such 

and     executed     by     the     Spaniards,     The    only  purposes   and    cultivated    by    early    settlers.    It 

known   evidence   for  hia   discoveries   is  a   letter  has   become   naturalized   in    some   places    along 

from  hira  to  Francis  I.,  published  in  Italian  by  roadsides  and  waste  places,  but  is  not  a  trouble- 

Ramusio  in  1556,  there  being  apparently  no  ex-  some   weed.     The   showy   garden   verbenas   are 

Wnt  French  original.    The  genuineness  of  the  ddrived  mainly  if  not  wholly  from  South  Amer- 

letter   has    been   attacked;   but   is   skilfully   de-  ican  species,  the  first  of  which  were  introduced 

(ended  in  Brevoorts  'Verrazano  the  Navigator'  into    cultivation    between    1826    and     183a     F. 

(1874).    Consult    also    Murphy,    'The    Voyage  chamadry folia,  a  hiiWhnt  scarlet,  V.  pktogHtora, 

of  Verraiano*     (1875);   Da    Costa,   "Verrazano  a  rose  or  purple,  and  V.  inctsa,  another  rose  or 

the  Explorer*    (1880).  purple,  were  the  first  iittroduced,  and  V.   teu- 

Verbeck,  Guido  Fridolin,  a  citizen  of  no  crioida,  a  white-flowered  species,  appeared  in 
country  but  honored  in  Holland.  America  and  gardens  in  1838.  These  four  species  are  the 
Japan,  missionary,  educator,  and  statesman;  most  important,  since  they  arc  the  chief  pro- 
fa.  at  Zeist  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1  Feb.  genitors  of  the  garden  verbenas,  though  two 
^30;  d.  Tokyo  10  March  1898.  He  was  edu-  other  species  {V.  aubkiia.  and  V.  tenera)  have 
cated  in  the  languages  and  humanities  in  the  apparently  been  employed  by  florists  for  hy- 
Moravian  Academy  at  Zeist,  often  hearing  the  bridizing.  Since  the  progeny  of  these  hybrids 
returned  missionaries,  especially  Gutzlaff  of  rarely  produce  germinable  seed,  the  species  are 
China.  He  prepared  for  the  profession  of  engi-  believed  to  have  had  a  very  small  influence 
peer  in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Delft,  upon  the  present  garden  forms.  A  Brazilian 
Coming  to  America  he  was  engaged  as  mechan-  species  (V.  vcnosa)  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant 
ical  engineer  in  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas,  1852-6,  whose  panicled.  lilac,  bluish-purple  or  sky-blue 
and  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  in  flowers  are  fragrant  at  night.  Its  tubers  are 
Auburn,  N.  y,  graduated  in  1859  and  as  the  stored  over  winter  in  cold  climates.  Verbenas 
Americanized  Dutchman"  needed  for  the  mis-  thrive  best  in  rather  rich,  deep  light,  well- 
Sion  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America,  drained  loam.  If  well  exposed  to  the 
in  Japan,  went  out  and  settled  at  Nagasaki,  sun  for  at  least  part  of  the  day,  and 
The  Japanese  government  called  him  to  educa-  if  the  stems  are  pegged  down  so  as 
n«rivtw°Jn'.vv«^^'  ^"■'."■r^ccforward  for  to  take  root  they  shoidd  give  a  constant  siK- 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  tn  ,is  service,  train-  cession  of  bloom  throughSit  the  tammer  mud 
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until    frost     Consult    Bailey,    'Cyclopedia    of  and   orchestra.    Their   success   in   and  beyond 

American  Horticulture'  (New  York  1900^).  Italy  was  very  great;  they  confirmed  Verdi's 

Verboeckhoven,    ver-book'ho-vcn,    Eugen  reputation,   and   they   have   remained    incorpo- 

loseph,  Dutch  painter:   b.  Warneton,   West  ia«Q  "".yie  general  repertoire  of  Italian  opera. 

HMders,   o  June    1798;    d.   Brussels    19   Jan.  ?>!?*"  f°"9*fd  another  series  6f  failures     'Les 

1881.    His   father  was   a  sculptor  and  Uugbt  Vepres    Siciliennes>     (1855),    written    for    the 

him  to  emboss  and  to  draw.   In  1821  he  pro-  Pans  Ogera,  to  be  produced  during  the  Uni- 

duced  his  first  large  canvas,  <Thc  attle  Mar-  versa!    Exhibition,    had,    indeed     a    somewhat 

ket  at  Ghent,'    and   the  reputation  he  gained  temporary    success ;    and    'Un    Ballo   m    Mas- 

by  this  success  enabled  him  to  settle  at  Brus-  chera'_    (1859)    has  bewi  at  intervals  revived. 

sels,  open   a  studio,   and   from   1847  put   forth  Oram,  having  r«:ently   (13  Jan.  1858)   made  an 

one  after  the  other  a  series  of  animal  pictures,  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon,  the  scene  of 

especially    landscapes    with    sheep,    which    re-  the  latter  was  changed  from  Sweden  to  Bos- 

ceived  much  applause  from  their  careful,  truth-  ton    Mass.,  and  one  Riccardo,  earl  of  Warwick 

ful   drawing  and  the  refinement  and  smooth-  and  colonial  governor,  was  assassinated  instead 

ness    of    their    execution     Of  "  his    paintings  of  Gustavus  nl.    Verdi  was  now  working  out  a 

seven  arc  in  Leipsic  and  three  in  the   Berlin  new  method  of  expression,  liberated  from  the 

National  Gallery.    There  are  two  fine  exam-  U?"*?"*?!?.'.  H"^'^'^*  t-"*    ^'    ^*?!'*"    school 

Sles   of  this   painter's   work  in   the  New   York  WiUi    'Aida.'   on  an   Egyptian  subject,   written 

letropoliun  Museum.  "  .the  request  of  Ismail  Pasha  and  presented  at 

w    J    A-i,"     .      ■  J   X-  4.-1,'    .    ^n™.  n,^  Caiio  in  1871,  he  first  declared  his  third  man- 

polish,  and  IS  more  or  less  streaked  hy  veins  of  .       ^^  j^^j      '^^^^^^^^  ^^  jj^,;^^  '^^^.^     j^^ 
calcic-carbonate.    It  is  much  used  in  the  arts.  ^^hestral  resources  were  greatly  increased,  but 
Verdan'di.     See  Ncams.  the  vocal  score  was  still  Uie  major  part  of  his 
Verde,  vtrd.  Cape.     See  Capk  Vebde.  scheme.    A    'Requiem    Mass,'    his    only   non- 
Verdi,  ver'dS  {Fortunlno)  Gluaeppe  <Fran-  PPeratic  work  of  considerable  importance,  writ- 
ceaco).  Italian  composer;  b.  Le  Roncole.  near  ««  'n  1874  in  commemoration  of  the  death  <^ 
Busset^  Parma,  9  Oct  1813;  d.  Milan  27  Jan.  ManzonL  applied  this  new   manner   to  sacred 
IQOI.    His    earlier    musical    education    he    re-  fusic    It  wm  the  cenUe  of  much  discussion, 
c«ved  from  a  local  musician  of  Le  Roncole  and  ^»\B  attacked  by  von  Bulow  and  defended  by 


ceived  from  a  local  musician  01  i^c  ivuutuic  aim  wv  «' —  "■'    .*"  ~~ —   ";~7i-~ f,  "" 

Giovmni   Prove.!,  metro  di  cappclla  of  the  Btahms     A  revised  vermn  oi    'Sinioje  Boc- 

catbtdral   if   Busseto  and  director  of  the  So-  canegra,'  a  work  which  had  failed  in  i8s7.  was 

deti  Filarmonic  there  i  and  he  wrote  for  thii  presented  with  innch,iicce.s  .1  Milan  in  i8Si ; 

orchestra    several    marches,    a    symphony,    and  and  in  1887  'Otello,!  with  a  lihretlo  by  Bono, 

other    instrumental    pieces    now    trea.ured    in  "l""   had    larsdj    rewritten   that   of    'Simone 

manuscript  in  the  Busseto  library.    In  1831  he  Boccanefra.'    Here  and  in    'Fal.taSi    (iSw), 

went   to    Milan    to    continue    his    studies,   but  a  comic  opera,  with  a  libretto  also  by  Boito, 

upon  his  application   for  a  scholarship  at  the  Jl^ere  is  an  increase  m  dramatic  characteriza- 

Conservalo™    was   rejected,   and  then   studied  tion     In  rSgS  Verdi  wrote  four  sacred  works, 

composition    and    instrumentation    with    Vin-  a    <Te    Deuin,>    a    iSpbat    Mater'    an    'Ave 

cenjo   Lavigna.    Upon   his   return  to   Busseto,  Mara,"  ,„d  <Laudi  Alia  Virenei  (worda  from 

he  became  conductor  of  the  Filarmonica   and  DaMc).    Outside  these  and  the  Manzoiu  'Ro- 

orjanist  of  San  Bortolommeo.    From  1838  he  J"'™.'  he  wrote  little  save  operas,  thou^  meo- 

wis    again    at    Milan,    where    his    first   opera,  li"  "?  be  made  of  a  string  quartet  (1873). 

<0bert5,   Conte    di    San   Bonifacio,'    was    pre-  A  full  chronological  hst  of  his  operas  is  as  <ol- 

sented  with  considerable  success  at  La  Scala.  fc^    J".'*'?"  ,J'k^!'L'       "°,    ?'?'"?    S 

<Un  Giorao  di  Regno'  (1840),  called  'un  bazar  *«»><>'    <"^)  i    'Nabncodonosor'    (1842)  ;    'I 

i   an   utter   failure    but  Lombardi'    (ia«) :    'Ernam'    {1844);   "I  Due 


<Hemani  1  were  even  more  pronouncedly  sue-  k-°"?.„*!'"«!„  ,"Sf 't^     ^."'i  !  »  'f*'?? ' 

cessful.    'The    Austrian    goviniment    In    both  '"'S?'?!"'  (>|S>)  1  'B  Trovatore'  (1853)  i  'U 

csises  made  objections  to  the  revolutkjnary  ideas  T'J™"    J"")  ,     'Ij«    Vepres    Siciliennes' 

contained  In  the  works.    The  politkal  demon-  ij|5^' ■, .  ^  [T  ,  f      ■'^^"=PJ|* .„  V^V '  o  "^ ' 

slrations  of  the  time  were  no  ^oubt  of  aid  to  jffi):  ,'Aroldo'  (revision  or'SliMioJ   i8S7) 

the  composer;   and,  in   fact,   the  name  Verdi  ^  ..^" '°/L'^"'S'"  i'?»' i    !?  .^""j''',' 

was  emp&ed  by  the  patriot  party  as  an  acros-  °'""<>'   (■*»)  i    '?"<;"'<'■;  ('^J  ^  ,''^«'a' 

tic   for  vfttorio   Emimele   Se  frltalia.    <Er-  L'Sti.   :    'Olello'     (iSS?) ;   /Falstaff'    (1893). 

nani'  was  the  first  of  Verdi's  words  to  be  pro-  J'J^' '.  P™"™  '»  musical  history  has  not  been 

duced    in    England.    He   was   now   kept   busy  deterrnmed.    For  studies  of  him  and  his  work 

supplying   imprenarioa   with    operas.    Most    of  ""'»'•   "a'jucato   m   Groves    "Dictionary  oi 

theJe  wm  Slsco*  .»mplete  «  partial.    Per-  ?!*?'";«  5         'a"'1   /SJ' f^,.''^' '„,"!«• 

haps    the    worst    was    'I    Masnadieri,'    which  hck,  'Moderae  Opet'   (t^s)  iPongin,  'Verdi 

Verdi  traveled  to  London  to  conduct  (1847),  an  Anecdotic  History  of  his  Life  and  Works' 

but  could  not   redeem.    Yet  with    <Rigoletto>  'S"'"^     '"'?  „','",,.'^';f*     'j  ,f  "!*"! 

(18SI)    he  entered    his  most   brilliam    period.  J'fS'Ji  ^">»",  •  '^"di:  Man  and  Mosicnn' 

thil,    with    'n    Trovatore'     (1853).    anF-La  i'*?).;  .B'™""'    'Giuseppe    Verdi'    (1855) . 

Traviata'    (1853),  are  classed  as  maAing  his  Soffredmi.  'Le  opere  di  Verdi'    (tpoi). 

second  manner.    They  reveal  a  great  advance  VeitJigris  a  basic  acetate  of  copper,  that 

over   'Emani'  in  the  treatment  of  both  voice  is  prepared  by  exposing  copper  plates  tr^the  ac 
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lion  cf  dilute  acetic  add  or  weak  vinegar.    It  is  but  was  severely  wounded  and  compelled  tt>  ra- 

a  blue-green  amorphous  powder,  is  very  poison-  tire  from  the  field.     In  i6oi-a  defended  Ostend 

ous,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment,  as  a  mordant,  with  signal  success  Chough  against  great  odds, 

and  to  some  slight  extent  in  medicine,  and  in  1606  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 

Ver'din,  or  Goldtit,  a   small   yellow  bird  appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth  and  of  the 

(Auriparus  ffavicepi)  of  sovithern  California  and  'Sland  °i  Portsea. 

Mexico,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  ,     Verestchagin,      ve-resh-cha'gen,      Vasilil, 

habits  and  voice  of  the  birds  of  that  region.     It  Russian   painter:   b.   province   of   Novgorod   35 

is,  allied  to  the  titmice.  Oct.  1842:  d.  on  board  the  battleship  Petropav- 

Verdun.  ver-diiri,  France,  a  fortified  town  losk  13  April  1904.  He  was  educated  at  the 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  in  a  valley  on  naval  school  in  Sl  Petersburg,  but  devoting 
the  river  of  that  name,  150  miles  northeast  himself  to  painting,  he  entered  the  SL  Petcrs- 
of  Paris.  It  has  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban,  burg  Academy.  In  1861  he  traveled  m  Ger- 
and  is  defended  by  eleven  dcuched  forts  of  many,  France,  and  Spam,  and  in  1864  he  en- 
modem  construction.  The  principal  buildings  tered  the  Ecoledes  Beaux  Arts  at  Pans,  where 
are  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  nth  Gerome  was  his  master.  He  joined  the  Cau- 
and  12th  centuries,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  casiaa  expedition  under  General  Kaufmann  m 
hotel  de  villc.  The  liqueurs  and  confectionery  of  1867,  and  in  j86q  went  to  Siberia.  In  1874  he 
Verdun  are  famous.  The  town  was  captured  by  W=nt  to  India  with  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  and 
the  Germans  (after  a  spirited  defense)  on  9  afterward  settled  m  Pans.  He  took  part  in 
Not   1871.  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  was  wounded  at 

,1         '.     o.      .   .         „  f.      ■-.  ,r  Plevna.    Subsequently  he  visited  all  the  chief 

Vere,  ver.  Sir  Aubrey  Hunt.    See  De  Verb,  cities  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 

Sir  Aubrey  Hunt.  ,    .,  exhibiting  his  pictures.    They  are  of  immense 

Vere,    Aubrey    Thomas.      See    Db-  Vxhe,  size,  extremely  realistic,  and  treat  chiefly  of  the 

AtJBREv' TnouAS.  horrors  of  war.    Among  his  war  pictures  .are: 

Vere,  Edward  de,  17TH  Earl  of  Oxwm,  I^n  UnexMcted  Attack>-  'Before  tbe  Victwy' ; 

Enwlish  wit  and  poet:  b.  England  2  April  1550;  '^^^^  ^tfKi    '>.''^"."  f  w    r^<W   '^JfS 

d.  Ttfewingtnn,    Middlesex,   24  Jutie    1604.    Ht  g-e  Assault' ;  'Apotheosis  of  War>;  'Wounded 

waseducatedat  Cambridge    and  at  12  succeeded  ?5f ""i"*' L-u  O^    f""so"e«' !      ^11    Quiet   at 

to  the  earldom  with  its  hereditary  dignities,  in-  Shipka' ;    *The   Ro«te  W   ^evna' ;    'The   Re- 

cluding  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  Eng-  "'^'■'1':°"}  Moscow';  'The  Forgotten  Soldier'; 

land      He   became   nrominent    at   the   court   of  and,  his  latest  work,  a   fanciful   picture  of  the 

Efeabcth  when  still  a  boy,  took  his  seat  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spangh- American 

house  of  lords  in  1571,  and  was  subsequently  A  «"  ^"^  Roosevelt  as  the  hero.    He  also  took 

noted  figure  in  court  circles.    His  wit  and  poet-  up/eligious  subjects,  and  h.s  'Family  of  Jesus • 

ical  gifts  made  him  a  favorite  with  ElizaWh,  f?''    'Resurrection'    attracted    sonie  .attention. 

who    showered    him    with    attentions ;    he    was  ,"l  '"'°^t  reminiscences,  translat_ed   into  Eng- 

famous  for  his   wild  extravagance  which  event-  ^^h.    such    as    'Vereslchagin,    Painter,    Soldier. 

oally  dissipated  his  patrimony;  and  as  his  years  T''^*  "  .  t'^>i   ^"P?'"^"",  i    'g    ^"^^'^ 

increased,  he  became  more  than  ever  eccentric.  <-'^^  ■  ^\  O"  «"=  opening  of  the  Russo-Jap- 

while  his  temper,  never  corrtrelled,  acquired  a  anese  war  he  accompanied  the  Russian  forces 

violence  which  endangered  even  hi^  favor  with  and  on  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Petropay- 

the   queen.    As   lord   high  chamberlain   he  pre-  ^^"^  went   down  with  the  ship        Verestchagm 

sided  at  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Jn  ^as  much  more  than  a  realist :  he  was  in  essen- 

1586,  and  at  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  J^ls  a  poet  of  tragedy.    By  his  great  war  pic- 

i^     He  was  the  author  of  several  popular  ^^^^  ]""  brosight  liome  to  national  consciences 

c8^edies  which  have  bei:n  lost,  and  his  poetry  *«  inlense  significance  of  the  pain  to  the  mdi- 

displays  much  lyric  beauty.    Of  the  latter  somfc  "^^"^^  '"  "^  r^'?"'"^  *«  »*>*  supposed  interesU 

B3  pieces  have  been  proved  as  his  work,  though  «■*  Eovernment. 

most  of  it  has  perished  with  his  cotnedies.    His         Vcrgeanea.  vcr-j'cnz'.  Vt,,  city  in  Addison 

extant    verse    was    collected    and    ptiiited     by  County;  on  Otter  Creek,  and  on  the  Central  Ver- 

Grosart  in  'Miscellanies  of  the  Fuller  Worthies  .mpot  Railroad;  aboat  35  miles  west  by  south  of 

Library'  (1878).  1  Montpelier.  as  miles  south  of  Burlington,  and 

Vere.  Sir  Francis,  English  soldier,  graad-  f ««"    "''«    itom    Lake    Champlain.    In    the 

son  of  the  isth  Earl  of  Oxford:  b.  Crepping  tinnmcr  there  are  regular  steamboat  contjcctions 

Hall,    Essex,    1560;    d.   London    28   Aug.    1609.  with  the  lake  twrts      Tlicre  is  here  a  fall  of  JO 

He   entered   the    army    in    early   youth,    served  *««  in   Otter   Creek.     The   city   is   the  seat  of 

under  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  the  State  Reform  School,  and  has  public  atid 

in  158s.  and  in  1588  his  conduct  at  the  defense  -Pansh  schools  and  a  Dubhc  library.    Therew 

of  Bergen-op-Zoom  won  for  him  the  honor  qf  one   nationa!   bank    with   a  capit_al   of   «iSO/«a 

knighthood.    He  prepared  the  way  for  the  cap-  Th*:  industrres  are  connected  chiefly  with  farm 

ture  of  Zulphen  in  1591,  was  engaged  in  the  ufc-  P^'^"<="-  ..,  .   ■      _^      j  ■       ^ 

ing  of  Nimeguen  in  that  year,  and  in  1592  re-         Vergennes  was  settled  in  1766  and  m  1788 

lieved      Prince      Nfaurice     at     Koevorden,     He  '^as  incorporated.     It  was  the  first  incorporated 

remained  in  the  Netherlands  until  1595,  and  in  ".^V  '"  »''«  State.    Durmg  the  War  of  i8ia  the 

noe  he  led   the  expedition   against   Cadiz.    He  ^'y  was  an  important  naval  depot;  the  fleet  of 

was  again  ordered  to  Holland  in  iS97,  engaged  Commodore  McDonmigh   (q.v.)  w«  fitted  out 

with   Prince  Maurice  at  Tumhout,  and  in  1598  ""*■     ^OP-  <'9io)   1.483. 

was  appointed  governor  of  Brill  and  general  of  Vergil,     vir'iil   (Publius  Vebcilius  Maro), 

the  forces  in  the  Netherlands.    At  the  battle  of  Roman  poet:  b.  near  Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 

Niewport  in   1600  he  performed  service  which  rs  Oct.  70  B.C.;  d.  Brnndisiuni,  Italy,  21  Sept 

turned  the  tide  of  battle  m  favor  of  Manrice.  10  b.c 
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The  Roman  writers  differ  ^eatly  in  the  details  of  the  afFair  are  confused  and  uncertain, 
amonnt  of  biographical  infomtation  which  they  We  know,  however,  that  Vergil  went  to  Rome 
themselves  give  us,  and  Vergil  forms  a  mariced  to  appeal  for  protection,  where  he  made  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  his  friend  and  con-  acquaintance  of  Miccenaa  and  of  Octavian. 
temporary,  Horace.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  He  was  unable  to  recover  his  property,  but 
part  to  tiie  nature  of  the  themes  which  he  seems  to  have  been  given  another  estate,  per- 
treated,  but  in  part  also  to  his  natural  modesty  haps  the  one  which  he  is  known  to  have  owned 
and  shrinking  from  every  form  of  publicity,  near  Nola  in  Campania.  His  visit  to  the  capital 
Fortunately,  however,  besides  allusions  of  a  had,  however,  much  more  important  conse- 
casual  nature  in  the  works  of  other  Roman  quences,  which  influenced  his  whole  future  life. 
writers,  three  ancient  bioKraiitties  of  the  poet  He  became  a  member  of  the  literary  circle  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  of  these  is  Msecenas  had  Kathered  about  himself,  to  which 
that  of  Aelius  Donatus,  of  the  4th  century,  he  was  afterward  the  means  of  introducing 
which  though  distorted  in  some  particulars,  Horace,  and  through  the  generosity  of  his  pa- 
seems  to  be  based  upon  good  sources,  and  to  tron  was  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  literary 
give  accurately  the  main  details  of  Vergil's  work  and  to  study.  In  the  year  ig  b.c.  Vergil 
life.  undertook  a  journey  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 

Vergil  was  bom  in  the  country,  in  a  district  with    the   intention   of   revising   the    'Aeneid,* 

called  Andes,  not  far  from  the  modern  Pietola,  of   which    he  had   made  a    preliminary   draft, 

three  miles  below  Mantua  on  the  river  Mincio.  and  then  devoting  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his 

His  father  was  of  humble  origin,  and  is  said  favorite  philosophical    studies.     At   Athens  he 

by  some  to  have  been  a  potter,  by  others  the  met   Augustus,   who  persuaded   him  to   return 

hired    laborer    of    one    Magius.    He    married  with    him    to   Italy.    Vergil    had   contracted    a 

Magia  Folia,  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  and  fever    from    exposure    to    the    sun    at    Megara, 

finally  became  himself  the   owner  of  a  small  and  was  ill  when  he  embarked.    He  died  shortly 

estate,   from   which  he  made  a  living  by  farm-  atter   landing   at   Brundisium,   and   was   buried 

ing  and  bee-keeping.    He  prospered  sufficiently  near  Naples.    The  exact  location  of  his  tomb  is 

to  be  able  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  education,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

at  first  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Cremona,  We  know  something  of  the  poet's  personal 

and  afterward  at   Naples  and   Rome.     Of  these  appearance    from    the    description    of    Donatus. 

opportunities  Vergil  took  the  fullest  advantape.  According  to   him   Vergil   was   large   of   frame 

He    was    always    a    diligent    student,    and    like  and  dark  complexioned,  and  had  a  certain  air 

Cicero   made   a   thorough   preparation   for   his  of  rusticity.     This  description  tallies  with  the 

life  work.     At  Naples  he  took  uj)  the  study  of  authentic    portraits    which    we    possess,    which 

Grecian  literature  under  Parthenius;  at  Rome  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  number 

he    not    only    applied    himself    to    the    regular  which   bear  his   name.     The  best  are   two   mo- 

curriculum  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  but  be-  saics,    one    discovered    at    Trier    in    18B4,    the 

sides   studied   medicine,   mathematics,   and   nal-  other  at  Susa  in  Africa  in  1896.     In  character  he 

ural  philosophy.    He  seems  to  have  owed  most  was  gentle  and  lovable,  and  so  extremely  mod- 

to  the  Epicurean  Siro,  through  whom  he  prob-  est,  that  he  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the 

ably  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Lucre-  nearest  shop  or  doorway  to  avoid  notice, 
tins,  l^  which  he  was  strongly  influenced,  as  Although  Vergil,  like  nearly  all  of  the  great 

was  recognised  by  the  ancient  critics.     He  also  writers  of  his  naUon,  was  bom  outside  of  Rome, 

acquired    a    love   for   philosophical    speculation  he  is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  intensely 

which  lasted  throughout  his  life  and  profoundly  Roman    of    all    his    countrymen.     He    belongs 

affected    his   literary   work.    Vergil    is    said    to  with  Horace  to  the  national  school ;  for,  thougn, 

have    suffered    constantly    from    dyspepsia    and  unlike  his  friend,  he  was  strongly  influenced  by 

headache,  and  his  iil-health,  as  well  as  his  re-  the  Alexandrine  Greek  writers,  to  whom  he  was 

tiring    disposition    and    studious   habits,    turned  introduced  by  Parthenius  during  his  studies  at 

him  from  the  usual  political  or  military  career.  Naples,  he  drew  from  them  only  what  was  best 

He  held   no   public   oflice   of   any   sort,  and    in  in   their   work   and   avoided   their   defects.     He 

fact  Spent  little  time  in  Rome,  finding  the  milder  owes  to  them  the  cosmopolitan  tone  which  has 

climate  of  Campania  and  Sicily  more  congenial,  made  him  popular  with  all  nations  and  all  ages, 

He  seems  to  have  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  and  his  mastery  in  the  treatment  of  the  passion   ^ 

from   the   liberality  of  his   patrons,   for   in   his  of    love.     He    is    not    an    Alexandrine    in    the 

later  life  he  owned  several  country  places  and  a  sense  in  which  that  term  is  ordinarily  used,  but 

house  at  Rome  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.    He  en-  like  Cicero  developed  a  characteristic  style  of 

joyed  the   friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  his  own. 

men   of  his   day,   both   in   the   world   of   letters  The  first  undoubtedly  genuine  work  of  Vergil 

and  in  public  life.     He  never  married,  and  his  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  collection  of  ten 

name  is  associated  neither  by  himself  nor  by  pastoral  poems,  called  variously  the  'Eclogues' 

others  with  any  affairs  of  the  heart.    After  the  iEcloga)     and     the     <Bucolics*      (Bucolica). 

completion  of  his  course  of  study  at  Rome,  we  These    were    probably   composed    between    the 

lose  sight  of  Vergil  completely  for  about  ten  years  43  and  37  and  are  the  first  Roman  reprc- 

years.      It    seems    probable    that    he    retired    to  sentatives  of  that  branch  of  poetical  literature, 

his   native   place,   and   busied   himself  with   the  They  were,  however,  far  from  being  an  original 

management   of   his    paternal    estate    and    with  creation,  but   on   the   contrary  are   modeled   on 

study.     This   quiet   life   was   rudely   interrupted  the   "Idyls'   of  Theocritus   with  a   closeness   of 

after  the  battle  of   Philippi  in   42  B.C.     His  es-  imitation    which    is    rare    even    among    Roman 

tate    was    included    in    the   proscriptions   which  writers.     The   names   of   the   characters   are   in 

were  made  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  the  benefit  of  most  cases  taken  from  the  Greek  original,  and 

the  veterans  of  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  he  the  landscape  has  nothing  which  suggests  the 

is    said   to   have    had    a    narrow    escape    from  scenes  amid  which  Vergil  passed  his  early  lite, 

death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  soldiers.    The  but  •*  throughout  Sicilian.    And  yet  the  genius 
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_. .     ^  wdl  u  the  subject  of  the  ^c,  at  once 

this  ear^  work,  and  it  has  always  justly  beea  challenged  a  comparison  with  the  Homeric 
given  a  high  rank  in  the  history  of  Roman  lit-  poems  which  was  ireely  accepted  in  aatiiitii^; 
erature.  'Hie  'Eclogues'  fall  into  two  distinct  but  in  modern  times  this  has  been  detrimattal 
classes,  each  represented  by  five  poems,  the  to  Vergil's  fuue.  The  comparison  is  unfair, 
purely  pastoral  pieces,  which  siog  of  various  because  the  "Aeneid'  and  the  Homeric  poems 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  idealized  shepherd,  really  represent  diSerent  types  of  the  epic 
especially  contests  in  song ;  and  the  allegorical  The  primitive  qiic,  of  which  the  'Iliad'  and  the 
poems,  which  introduce  the  poet  himself  and  'Odyssey' arc  unrivaled  specimens,  is  not  repre- 
his  contemporaries  in  the  guise  of  shepherds,  seated  in  Roman  literature  and  is  foreign  to 
The  latter  are  naturally  the  more  original,  the  Roman  national  character.  The  works  of 
and  they  are  also  by  far  the  more  difficult  of  Ncevius  and  Erniius,  as  well  as  those  of  Vergil 
interpretation.  The  most  widely  known  of  all  and  the  later  Roman  raic  writers,  are  of  the 
is  probably  the  4^1  Eclogue,  which  celebrates  historical  ty^,  and  in  this  field  the  snprema^ 
the  birth  of  a  child,  about  whose  identity  there  of  Vergil  is  almost  universally  recognized, 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  who  is  to  bring  While. the  Homeric  poems  represent  the  gradual 
back  the  Golden  Age  to  Italy.  It  owes  its  re-  accumulations  of  generations  of  singers,  the 
nonn  m  a  great  measure  to  the  belief,  which  'Aeneid'  was  composed  as  a  complete  wortc  of 
became  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  was  art,  with  a  definite  purpose,  the  glorification  of 
a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Rome  and  of  the  Julian  house.  The  introduc- 
Vergil's  next  work  dealt  also  with  the  coun-  tion  of  the  gods  of  the  Greek  )>antheon  is  in  the 
try  life  with  which  he  was  so  familiar  and  nature  of  'epic  machinery,'  smce  Vergil's  gen- 
loved  so  much.  Maecenas  and  Augustus  are  eration  had  no  faith  in  them,  and  the  poet 
said  to  have  sugEfested  to  him  the  writing  of  a  himself  was  doubtless  too  much  influenced  bf 
poem  on  agriculture,  in  the  hope  of  making  Lucretius,  and  by  his  philosophical  studies  in 
lann  life  more  attractive  to  the  people  of  Italy,  general,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  prevailing 
but  the  poet  must  have  required  little  urging  skepticism.  At  the  same  time  his  nature  was 
to  induce  him  to  take  up  a  subject  so  con-  reverent  and  religions,  and  a  desire  to  effect  a 
genial.  He  had  an  abundance  of  material  at  revival  of  the  old  Roman  piety  doubtless  formed 
hand  to  draw  on  among  the  Greek  writers,  part  of  his  plan  and  was  thoroughly  in  accord- 
and  the  topic  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  The  'Ae- 
Romans  as  well,  though  it  had  not  as  yet  been  neid'  describes  the  wanderings  and  adventures 
treated  in  verse.  Vergil  expressly  acknowledges  of  Aeneas  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Troy 
bis  obligations  to  Hesiod,  but  he  owes  more  until  the  establishment  of  his  destined  empire 
to  the  Alexandrine  writers  Nicander  and  Ara>  in  Latium,  In  accordance  with  the  regular  rule 
tus.  In  four  books  he  writes  of  the  manage-  of  epii;  composition  the  poet  plunges  at  once 
ment  of  fields,  the  growing  of  trees,  the  rear-  i'm  medias  ret,  and  b^ins  his  tale  with  the 
ing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  bee-keeping.  He  sixth  year  of  the  voyage  of  his  hero.  The  story 
avoids  with  great  skill  the  dryness  of  a  didac-  of  the  earlier  years  is  told  graphically  by  Aeneas 
tic  work  by  the  introduction  of  such  digressions  himself  at  Dido's  court  in  Carthage.  While  the 
as  the  praise  of  spring,  and  by  a  general  light-  greatness  of  the  poem  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ness  of  touch  which  gives  an  attractive  form  ciated  when  it  is  studied  aa  a  whole,  it  is  more 
even  to  the  most  commonplace  details.  He  generally  known  in  part;  the  last  six  books, 
composed    slowly    and    with    loving   care,    and  though  full  of  beautiful  episodes,  are  less  gen- 

falished  his  language'  and  versification  to  the  erally  read  because  of  the  numerous  aiul  some- 
ighest  degree  of  refinement.  The  'Gcorgics'  what  monotonous  battle  scenes  which  epic  tra- 
have  justly  been  called  the  most  finished  poem  dition  demanded  of  the  poet,  in  which  he  is 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  Addison  even  calls  not  at  his  best  Probably  the  most  widely 
it  the  most  finished  of  all  poems.  _  known  part  of  the  poem  is  the  episode  of  Dido, 
After  the  publication  of  the  'Georgics'  in  which  forms  a  complete  epic  tragedy,  and  bears 
29,  Vergil  set  about  the  greater  task  of  writing  witness  to  the  poet  s  familiarity  with  the  mas- 
a  national  epic  This  was  a  plan  which  he  lerpieces  of  Greek  drama.  The  unhappy  Car- 
seems  to  have  formed  early  in  life  and  for  thaginian  queen,  like  Aeneas,  had  her  mission  to 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  many  years,  perform  and  her  empire  to  establish,  but  her 
He  was  forced  against  his  own  judgment  to  plans  were  forced  to  give  way  before  the  might< 
take  it  up  thus  early  by  urgent  requests  from  ler  destiny  of  Aeneas.  Through  the  wiles  of 
Augustus  and  Miecenas.  In  this  field  he  had  Venus,  which  even  Juno's  power  cannot  thwart, 
not  the  advantage  of  being  a  pioneer,  for  Neb-  she  falls  in  Love  with  the  Trojan  hero,  and 
vius,  in  his  'Bellum  Punicum,'  and  more  par-  strives  to  detain  him  in  Carthage.  He  finally 
ticularly  Ennius  in  his  'Annales'  had  treated  of  leaves  her  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jupi- 
the  early  history  of  Rome  in  this  way.  The  ter,  and  Dido  slays  herself  as  his  ships  are 
latter  had  connected  the  destiny  of  Rome  with  passing  out  of  sight.  As  she  dies,  she  prays 
that  of  Troy,  and  his  epic  was  regarded  as  a  that  there  may  be  elemai  hatred  between  Car- 
great  achievement.  Vergil  could  hardly  depart  thaffe  and  Rome,  and  the  long  and  bloody  strug- 
radically  from  the  plan  of  his  great  predecessor,  gle  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  city 
but  he  surpassed  him  not  only  in  finish  of  style,  which  she  founded  forms  the  sequel  to  the 
but  also  by  introducing  the  philosophical  reflec-  tragedy.  These  wars  furnished  a  motive  for 
tion  and  the  breadth  of  treatment  which  distin-  a  great  historical  epic,  which,  however,  found 
guish  history  from  mere  chronicle.  He  made  no  worthier  poet  than  the  painstaking  but  in- 
very  free  use  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  sipid  Silius  Italicus,  of  the  time  of  Nero  and  his 
and  among  the  Greeks  not  only  of  the  'Iliad'  successors.  The  desertion  of  Dido  by  Aeneas 
and  the  'Odyss^,'  hut  of  the  Cyclic  poets  and  finds  little  sympathy  with  the  modem  reader, 
of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  The  proud  boast  of  and  the  'pious  Aeneas'*  ap(»ears  in  many  re- 
Fropertius,   nescio   quid  maiui  luucimr  lUade,  gpects  a  somewhat  pitiful  hero,  but  from  tlie 
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andent  point  of  view  his  action  was  justifiable  tbem  are  unworthy  of  the  author  of  tlie  'Geof- 

and  even  praiseworthy,  due  as  it  was  to  sub-  gics'  and  the  'Aeneid,'  an  objection  to  which 

mission  to  the  will  of  Uie  gods.    Vetgil  intends  too  much   wei^t  should  not  he  ^ven,  while 

Aeneas    to   be   the    representative    of   the   old  some,  though  not  open  to  that  charge,  are  in 

Roman  virtues,   steadfastness   of  purpose,   en-  a  manner  wholly  unlilce  that  of  Ver^  as  we 

durance,  fidelity  to  a  trust,  courage,  and  rever-  know   him.    llie  arguments   which   have  been 

cnce   for  the  gods.    It  is   to  the  last  quality  based  on  certain  metrical  features  of  the  poems 

especially,    t(«ether    with   his    devotion    to   his  seem  to  have  little  force.    Just  at  present  there 

father,  that  be  owes  his  epithet  of  pius.    To  is  a  srowing  tendency  to   claim  these   works 

the    Roman   reader   he   was   the  chanqiion   of  for  Vergil,  and  while  the  evidence  in  his  favor 

civilization    against    barbarism,    represented    by  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  strong,  the  same  thing 

Tumus  and  his  godless  associates.    So  far  aa  may  be  said  of  the  contrary  testimony.    It  ii 

the  form  of  the  poem  is  concerned,  we  see  in  it  not   likely  that   unanimity  of  opinion   on  this 

Vergil's  growmg  mastery  of  the  heroic  hexa-  point  wiU  ever  be  reached, 
meter,  and  the  results  of  his  long  years  of  study         Vergil's   fame  among  his   countrymen   was 

and  training,  and  we  may  note  an  advance  even  immediate   and   permanenL     He   was   hailed   as 

in  the  progress  of  the  work  itself.    It  is  the  the  Roman  Homer,  and  the  efforts  of  a  few 

hexameter  of  the 'Aeneid' which  deserves  above  jealous   rivals   to   depreciate  him  were  of  no 

all  others  the  praise,  "the  stateliest  measure  ever  avail.    Hts  influence  on  the  later  Roman  poetry 

■lolded  by  the  lips  of  man.*  was  marked,  notably  on  Persius,  Silius,  Statiua, 

But  Ver^  himself  was  conscious  that  he  Ansonius,  and  Prudentius.  The  same  thing  is 
had  not  realized  the  ideal  of  his  youthful  days,  true  of  the  later  prose,  for  examfde,  that  of 
In  a  letter  to  Augustus  of  the  year  26,  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  The  'Aeneid'  was  used  as  a 
answer  to  a  request  to  see  the  poem  or  at  text-book  in  the  Roman  schools  as  early  as 
least  some  part  of  it,  he  writes  that  he  feels  the  days  of  Juvenal,  and  was  made  the  subject 
that  he  has  been  mad  to  undertake  so  great  of  grammatical  and  slilistic  commentaries  by 
a  task.  A  few  years  later,  however,  he  was  numerous  writers.  The  writers  of  the  decline 
ready  to  read  three  books  to  the  emperor,  not  only  imitated  him  freely,  but  introduced 
including  the  6th,  in  which  he  inserted  the  trib-  the  custom  of  writing  Vergilian  ceutat,  by  ar- 
ute  to  the  young  Marcellus,  contained  in  verses  ranging  lines  and  half  lines  from  his  works  in 
S60-SS6.  It  is  said  that  Octavia,  who  was  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  sense  entirely  different 
present,  fainted  as  Vergil  finished  his  effective  from  the  original.  This  became  a  regular  form 
rendering  of  these  beautiful  lines,  and  after*  of  literary  production,  and  they  were  eves 
ward  presented  the  poet  with  [0,000  sesterces  improvised.  Among  the  Christians  the  works 
(about  $500)  for  each  verse  of  the  memorial  of  Vergil  escaped  the  general  condemnation  of 
to  her  son.  This  story  confirms  in  a  general  the  pagan  literature,  and  he  was  believed  to 
way  the  statement  of  Suetonius  about  Vergil's  have  received  some  measure  of  divine  inspira- 
method  of  composing  the  'Aeneid.'  He  is  said  tion.  Frctn  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time 
first  to  have  written  a  version  in  prose,  and  to  his  influence  on  the  poets  of  most  European 
have  turned  it  into  verse  in  no  special  order;  countries  has  been  great.  Dante,  Chaucer,  Spen- 
and  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  plan  jer,  Milton,  and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  many 
in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work,  others,  bear  testimony  to  their  acquaintance  widi 
That  he  never  completed  the  latter  process  is  Vergil;  and  his  poems,  especially  the  'Aeneid,' 
evident  from  various  inconsistencies  which  ap-  have  been  translated  into  all  the  principal  Ian- 
pear  in  the  poem,  and  more  particularly,  since  guages  of  Europe,  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
absolute  consistency  is  not  demanded  of  a  poet,  recent  times  that  the  searching  methods  of 
from  the  numerous  incomplete  and  less  pol-  modem  criticism,  especially  iji  Germany,  have 
jshed  lines.  It  is  shown  also  by  his  project  of  brought  Vergil's  fame  into  question,  and  his 
a  three  years'  tour  amid  the  scenes  of  his  ear-  deUactors  and  his  champions  have  in  many 
lier  books,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  his  deathbed  cases  shown  equal  lack  of  discrimination.  The 
he  gave  directions  that  the  'Aeneid'  should  be  most  common  charges  brought  against  him  are 
destroyed.  This  request  was  fortunately  not  those  of  inferiority  to  the  Homeric  poems  and 
granted,  but  Augustus  had  the  work  published,  of  lack  of  originality.  The  former  point  has 
with  only  such  revision  as  was  absolutely  neces-  already  been  discussed ;  in  considering  the  latter 
saiy,  by  the  poet's  friends  Vartus  and  Tucca.  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ancient  ideas 

Besides  the  works  of  Vergil  which  are  tm-  about  literary  work  differed  decidedly  from 
doubtedly  ^eouioe,  tbece  have  come  down  to  those  of  our  own  day,  and  that  wholesale  bor- 
us  under  his  name  a  number  of  lesser  poems:  rowing  from  the  work  of  one's  predecessors  was 
the  'Culex,'  'Ciris,*  'Morettun,'  'DirK,*  not  considered  to  be  at  all  improper.  Further- 
*Aetna,'  and  the  'Copa,'  together  with  a  ool-  more  Vergil  had  the  power  which  all  great 
lection  of  shorter  pieces,  called  'Catalepton*  writers  have,  of  making  what  he  bortowed  his 
(minor  poems).  Donatus  and  Servius  attribute  own;  and,  a  thing  which  may  be  regarded 
poems  with  these  titles  to  Vergil ;  and  Lucan,  as  the  supreme  test,  he  not  only  imitated,  but 
Statius,and  Martial  mention  a  'Culex'  of  Vergil,  he  was  able  to  inspire  imitation. 
It  is  certain  that  the  'Aetna'  and  the  'Dira;'  Besides  the  Vergil  of  history  there  is  a 
are  not  his  work,  a  fact  which  in  itself  discted-  mythical  Vergil,  singularly  unlike  the  origuial. 
its  the  testimony  of  the  grammarians;  as  re-  In  comparatively  early  times  the  ancient  bio^ 
gards  the  rest  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  raphers  associated  prodigies,  prophetic  of  his 
The  majority  of  scholars  are  inclined  to  regard  future  greatness,  with  his  birth,  and  the  adop- 
nearly  all  these  poems  as  spurious,  assuming  tion  of  his  works  by  the  grammarians  as  canons 
that  they  were  collected  and  attributed  to  Vergil  of  usage  gave  him  a  reputation  for  vast  learn- 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  a  view  whidi  disposes  ing.  This  feeling  brought  about  the  custom  as 
of  all  the  ancient  testimony,  except  perhaps  that  early  as  the  ad  century  of  consulting  the  tortes 
of  Lncan.    It  is  argued  besides  that  some  of  Vergiliana,  by  opening  the   'Aeneid'   at  ran- 
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dom  and  drawing  an  omen  from  the  words  VergnUud,  vem-yS,  Pierre  Victumlen, 
of  the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  fell,  a  French  orator:  b.  Limoges  31  May  1733;  d. 
ctistom  which  that  work  has  shared  only  with  Paris  31  Oct.  1793.  He  settled  as  an  advocate 
the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Bible.  As  early  as  at  Bordeaux  in  1781,  and  quickly  gained  a  large 
the  days  of  Silius  Italicus  we  see  traces  of  a  practice,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Na- 
Vergilian  cult,  for  the  younger  Pliny  tells  us  tional  Assembly  in  1791.  His  eloquence  and  the 
that  Silius  made  annual  pilgrimages  to  Vergil's  charm  of  his  personality  soon  made  him  the 
tomb,  and  kept  his  birthday  with  more  cere-  leader  of  the  Girondists,  but  he  cared  little 
mony  than  he  did  his  own.  A  jpecial  series  for  political  intrigue,  snd  was  rather  the  orator 
of  legends  of  a  most  grotc-ique  character  grew  than  the  statesman.  Representing  in  the  Con- 
up  among  the  common  people  of  Naples,  who  vention  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  he  sup- 
with  an  entire  disregard  of  chronology  and  ported  in  the  question  of  the  king's  trial,  the 
of    historical    truth    associated    his    name    with     proposal  of  Salie  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 

many  marvelous  inventions  and  with  numerous  pie.  When  the  decisive  moment  came  he  voted 
undignified  and  disreputable  adventures.    These     for  death,  and  as  president  it  was  his  duty  to 

two  streams  of  tradition  united  and  found  their  announce  the  result.    He  opposed  Robespierre 

way  into  the  romantic  literature  of  the  Middle  and  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  but  the  Giron- 

Ages,  and  even   into  works  of  a  more  serious  dist  party  fell  2  June  I793i  and  on  31  October  he 

character.    They    have   given    us    the   mythical  was  guillotined,  the  last  of  the  21   who  died 

Vergil,  the  necromancer  and  ally  of  the  powers  together.     Consult;     Lamartine,  'History  of  the 

of  darkness.     His  name  was  in  consequence  as-  Girondists*    (1847)  ;   Vatei,    'Vergniaud  :    Man- 

sociated    in    the    popular    mind    with    z^irga,    a  uscrits,  lettres  et  papiers*   (1875)  ;  Aulard,  'Les 

magician's  "wand,"  which  led  to  the  spelling  Orateurs  de  la  Legislative  et  de  la  Convention' 
Virgilius,  and  hence  to  our  Virgil.  (Vol.    L);    the    Lives    by    Touchard -La fosse 

As  regards  the  spelling  of  the  poet's  name,  (1848),  and  Verdiere  (1866);  H.  M.  Stephens, 
the  Latin  form  Vergilius  is  established  beyond  *Thc  Principal  Speeches  of  the  Statesmen  and 
question  by  inscriptional  and  other  evidence  as  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution'  (1802). 
the  only  one  until  the  Sth  century.  In  English,  Verhas,  vcr-has',  Jan,  Belgian  painter:  b. 
Vii^il  was  the  current  form  until  comparatively  Termende  1834.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
recent  t.mes,  when  Vergil  was  introduced  m  („„„  ^„a  ^^^^  jjicaise  de  Keyrer,  whose  paint- 
common  with  a  general  reform  in  the  spelling  ■  s^^ol  at  Antwerp  he  alteiidei  Among  his 
of  Greek  and  Labn  proper  names;  this  is  the  ^^^ks  may  be  meniWd:  'On  the  Landing 
osual  form  in  Germany.  In  England  and  m  this  Bridge  at  Blankenberyhe'  (1885)  and  'The  In- 
country  both  forms  are  used,  as  may  be  seen  undation.>  He  is  one  of  the  leading  genre 
™™  'H'""^™P'"?''i'^'  ^T„^"'°J^-            ..  painters  of  the  modern  Belgian  school. 

The  first  prmted  edition  of  Vergil  was  pub-  .. .  ,  .  ■   j      c      ■ 

lished  at  Rome  about  nfip.    Since  then  there         .Y^ -i^'  1       J^  ?     ^'"^^ar    containmg 

have  been  many  editions  in  all  countries.    The  ™='"=  ?*='<!   ?"''   V>^^\  *''«'"   ""f**  Shapes  and 

standard    critical    text    is    that    of   O.    Ribbeck,  '"'"  *"«  J"'<=^  «'  crab-apples. 
Leipsic,    1859-68    (containing  the    famous    pro-         Vcrkolje,    Johannes,    Dutch    painter;    b. 

legomena)    and    1894-5    (without    the    prolego-  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  g  Feb.  1650;  d.  Delft. 

mena).     The  best  edition  in  English  is  on  the  Netherlands,  8  May   1693.     He  was  a  pupil  of 

whole  that  of  J.  Conington,  revised  hy  H.  Net-  Jan  Livens,  who,  finding  him  possessed  of  abil- 

tleship  (4th  ed.,  1881-3).    Of  translations,  which  ity.  set  him  to  finish  some  uncompleted  pictures 

are  numerous,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Con-  of  Ghorardt  von  Eeijl,  with  the  result  that  later 

ington  of  the  'Aeneid*   into  prose   (1872),  and  an  original  painting  of  Verkolje's  was  mistaken 

into   verse    (1873);   of   R.  D.   Blackmore,  the  for  one  of  Zeijl's.    The  influence  of  Livens  is 

well-known  novelist,  of  the  'Georgics'   (1871);  not  shown  in  Verkolje's  work.    He  settled  in 

and  of  C.  S.  Calverly,  of  the  'Eclogues,'  pub-  Delft  in  1672.    His  work  for  the  greater  part 

lished  in  the  Works  (1901).  consists  of  portraits,   though   he   painted  in  his 

For    further    information    consult :    C.    A,  leisure  various  mythological  and  historical  sub- 

Sainte  Beuve.  'Etude  sur  Virgile*   (1870)  ;  W.  jects.   His  work  includes:    'Mother  and  Child,* 

1-   Collins,    'Virgil,'    in    'Ancient   Classics    for  Louvre;   'Lady  and  Trumpeter'    (1678),  Dres- 

English   Readers'    (Philadelphia   1878);   Nettle-  den  (Jalley;   'Cupid  and   Psyche,'   Liechtenstein 

ship, 'Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil'   ((Oxford  1879),  Gallery,     Vienna;     'Vertumnus    and     Pomona' 

and   'Lectures  and   Essays'    (Oxford   1885);  J.  (1678).  Worlitz  Gallery;  etc. 
S.  Tunison,  'Master  Virgil*   (Cincinnati   1888);  VerUine,   vcr-lan,    Paol,    French    poet:   b. 

9.    V.    Tyrrell,     'Latin     Poetry'      (New     York  Metz,    Lorraine,    30    March    1S44;    d.    Paris    8 

i^^'J    ,:,^°'"P*""l\'y."8'''°  "*'  ""dio  evo*  Jan.  i8g6.    He  was  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 

(2d  ed.,  t-lorence  1890)  ;  (h.nglish  translation  of  prominent      of      the      so-called      "Symbolistes.» 

the  first  edition.   'Vergil  m  the   Middle  Ages,*  Among   his   first   works    were    'Pofmes   Satur- 

K    ,    •,^-„^'.™".*^''*'  London    1895);  J.  W.  niens'  (1865) ; 'Les  Fetes  Galanles' (1869)  ;  and 

Maekait,  'Latin  Literature'  (New  York  iSg.t;) ;  'La  Bonne  Chanson'  (1870).   His  next  volumes 

O-Boissier, 'The  Country  of  Horace  and  Virgil'  'Sagesse'    (1881)    and    'Les    Pontes   Inaudits' 

(New  York  1896)  ;  W.  Y.  Sellar.  'Roman  Poeis  (1S84),  a  volume  of  literary  criticism,  were  fol- 

of  the  Augustan  Age  — Virgil'  (3d  ed.,  Oxford  lowed    by    'Jadis    et    Naguere'    (1^5);    'Ro- 

Ir^'i      -o";    'i- i^f?"^'      ^^^yf    C'assical*  mances  sans  Paroles*  (1887)  ;  'Amour'   (1888)  ; 

(London  1897)  ;  C.  G.  Leland,  'The  Unpublished  'Bonheur'   (1889)  ;  and  'Parallelemeiit'  (1890)  ; 

Legends  of  Virgil'    (New  York    1899);  F.  J.  'Dedicaces'   (1894);  and  'Confessions:     Note* 

Miller  and  J.  R.  Nelson,  'Dido,  an  Epic  Trag-  Autobiographiques*    (189s).    He  has  been  said 

edy*   (Chicago  1900).  to  have  introduced   new  possibilities  of  rhythm 

John  C.  Rolfe,  into  French  as  a  poetic  medium.    Consult :    Le- 

frofeisor    of    Latin    Language    and    Literature,  maitre,   'Les  Contempo rains,'  and  the  ttodr  bf 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Morice   (1894), 
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VermMr,  Jebanncs,  yfi-han'nis  f£r~mar'  west  of  Sianx  City,  and  28  miles  southeast  A 
(wTongly  termed  Jak  tam  des  Ueer  of  Deltt),  Yankton.  It  was  settled  in  1859  hy  a  colony 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Delft  31  Oct.  1632;  d.  there  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  incorporated 
15  Dec.  1675-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonard  in  1877-  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
Bramer  and  of  Fabricius  and  painted  land-  ing  region.  The  chiet  manufactures  are  flour, 
scapes,  architectural  views,  with  special  care  in  wagons,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  and  dairy  prod- 
thc  painting  of  figures  to  people  suck  scenes,  ucis.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  farm  prod- 
He  also  produced  some  portraits  and  genre  pic-  nets  and  live  stock.  The  principal  public  build- 
tures.  While  during  his  lifetime  he  filled  3  ings  are  the  county  court-house,  the  opera 
large  place  in  the  contemporary  art  world  and  house,  and  the  school  houses.  There  are  seven 
was  dean  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at  Delft,  churches.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
twenty  years  after  his  death  he  was  almost  for-  Slate  University  (q.v.),  a  high  school,  founded 
gotten,  and  mnitted  from  Dutch  and  French  in  1880;  Saint  Agnes'  Academy,  public  and 
•Lives  of  Painters,'  his  very  name  up  to  1816  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library.  The  two 
being  confounded  with  that  of  three  other  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  ?100,ooo.  The 
Dutch  artists  (Van  der  Meers),  It  has  been  average  amount  of  business  annually  is  $700^00. 
ascertained  that  his  father  was  Janssoon  Ver-  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a 
meer,  and  written  documents  amply  prove  that  council  of  eight  members,  elected  biennialiy. 
his  pictures  were  sold  at  a  high  price  at  a  time  Pop.    (ipio)   2,187. 

when  Rembrandt  became  bankrupt  and  poverty  Veriiiin,  a  relative  term,  comparable  to 
SI'^^W  ■!  "!a"  Vi?*'-  ?  n  f/,.^'™"''  \^'}^i  "weed,"  si^ifving  an  animal  obnoxious  in  some 
works  IS  'A  View  of  Delft*  (now  at  The  particular  to  human  olans  or  operations  Ani- 
Hague)  ;  'A  Dutch  Town'  (crowded  with  fig-  ^^y^  ^^  regarded  as  vermin  in  one  pUce 
ures)  which  was  sold  in  1872  for  $1,785;  and  ^^jj^^^  in  anoUier  would  be  classed  as  innocent 
among  his  genres  may  be  menioned  'The  q^  even  beneficial.  Thus  among  English  game- 
Musical  Party> ;  <The  Gu.tar-player' ;  and  j^  ^y^  j^e  weasel  tribe -stoats,  polecats, 
<Yoimg  Woman  with  her  Servant'          _  and  weasels -are  typical   vermin,  because  they 

Vennejo,     v8r-mi'h6,     or     Bermejo,     an  kill  game  and  eat  eggs  of  preserved  pheasants, 

affluent  of  the  Paraguay.    See  Bekuejo.  etc.,  whereas  in  America  they  are  regarded  as 

Vermes,  ver'mSz,  a  class-name  in  the  sys-  useful  fur-  bearers ;  and  in  the  United  States 

tern   of  Linnsfus   under  which   he  grouped   as  rais,  mice  and  the  various  "gophers*   are  the 

'worms*  all  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  ex-  animals  which  mostly  fall  into  the  class.     Rats 

cept     the     arthropods      (his      "Insecta").     The  and  mice,  especially  field  mice,  may  increase  in 

varied  components  of  this  heterogeneous  or  om-  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  large  quantities  of 

nibus   group   were   fir-st   separated   by   Lamarck,  grain,    and    thus    become    decidedly    destructive 

and  later  have  been   still  more  minutely  classi-  vermin,  while  serious  loss  may  also  be  caused  to 

fied,  as  increased  knowledge  dictated  until  now  the    farmer   by    hares   and   burrowing   ground- 

the  old  Linnian  "class*  is  found  to  consist  of  squirrels,  etc.,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 

nine  phyla,  and  only  a  small  proportion  retains  Among  birds,   some   of   the   hawks    (see   Hen- 

the  name  «worms,»  while  «Vermes»  has  disap-  hawks)   and  owls  are  occasionally  destructive 

peared  altogether  as  a  scientific  term.  to  poultry  and  game ;  but  as  they  feed  chiefly 

Vermicelli,    ver-mi-sell    or    ver-mi-cheH.  ?"  '"^«;'l  «"<'   ""'^^   ^^^^  ?"  °".  ^^^  "^?'? 

c-p  M*r*BnN?  beneficial  to  man  by  repressing  animals  which 

bee  MACABONL  ^  ^^^  j^j.  ^^j.g  typically  named  vermin  than  them- 

Vernucubtea,   &   name   given    to   quite   a  selves 
rge  group  of  micaceous  minerals.    The  name         i„'i(,e  economy  of  nature  a  balance  of  power 

derived  from  the  Latin  vertnicular\,  *to  breed  j^  rigidly  observed    and  in  the  maintenance  of 

worms,"  and  has  been  applied  because  of  the  ^^^h   a  balance   the  so-called   vermin   play  an 

peculiar  property  of  exfoliation  which  they  pos-  important   part.     The   lemmings    (q.v.)    present 

acsB.     Some    of    the    vermicuhtes    exhibit    this  an  instance  of  how  the  equilibrium  is  naturally 

property   in  a  very  striking  manner,   unfolding  restored.     It   is   rarely  needful   or  wise,  at  any 

when   slowly    heated,    into   curious   curled   fila-  rate   with   reference   to   birds   and   small   mam- 

rnents  whOTe  resMnblance  to  worms  seems  more  ^^u   fcr  man  to  interfere  when  a  case,  like  that 

Aan   fanciful     They  are  all   hydrous  silicatM,  o£    the    prairie-dogs     (q.v.)     of    the    western 

formed  by   the   alteration  of  the  micas,   chiefly  United  States  arises ;  where  repression  is  neces- 

bwtite    and   phlogopite.    They   generally    retain  ^^„   jj  is  usually  the  result  of  previous  human 

the  eminent  micaceous  cleavage  and  pearly  lus-  interference  with  nature's  arrangements.     Agri- 

tre   of   the    original    mineral.     Ihe   Umin«   are  c„iturisls   are  beginning   to   recogniie  that   the 

usually  flexible,  but  not  ela3tic._    Included  in  the  birds   which  visit  their  fields   are  of  extreme 

group  are  the  minerals  vermicuhte,  jeSerisite.  ^3,^^  in  the  repression  of  the  insects  and  their 

and  over  a  dozen  others.  Ia,„^  „liich   feed   on  the  tender  shoots  of  the 

Vemnfmn  Appendix.     See  Appbndicitib.  grain.    And  even  admitting  that  the  fields  may 

Vermigli,  ver-meg'le,   Pietro   Martire.    See  occasionally  sutler  from  the  visitation  of  com- 

Peteb  Mabtvb.  f  on  birds,  the  damage  inflicted  thereby  is  but 

i7_-_.ii'!,._     .!,„■.  ■  .  trifling   when   compared   with   their   services   in 

nf  ^^,  ?  H  .  w     h,  -^r?         "   ''.'^ir'"^  repressing  the  insect  species.    Even  the  much 

of  a  briglit  red  color  oblauied  from  crystallized  p^^secutrf  mole  has  be^  shown  by  Darwin  to 

mcceuric   sulphide^    It  is  generally   prepared  by  g^  ^  thomugh  fertilizer  of  the  groind,  and  the 

subliming   the   ordinary    sulph.de.   and    may   be  earthworm   itself  acts   in   this   way   also.     Both 

used  with  water  or  oil  but  not  with  enamel.  ^„i^^^^    ;„  f^^j^  by  their  operati<^s  in  turning 

VennilUon,  S.  D.,  city,  county-seat  of  Clay  over  the  soil,  in  bringing  fresh  layers  to  the 

County;  on  the  Missouri  River  at  the  month  of  surface,  and  in  breaking  the  clods,  tend  to  open 

the  Vermillion,  and  on  the  Chicago.  Nfilwaukee  up   the   ground,   and   thus   I  -   -      '  "- 

ft  Saint  PanI  Railroad;  about  34  miles  north-  conditi"-  '" :— ^- 
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Ihe  despised  and  hunted  rati  may  b«  shown.  Up  to  1850  iron  mines  were  a  source  of  profit 
like  the  whelks  and  crabs  of  the  sea,  to  play  no  along  the  Taconica,  gradually  receding  in  im- 
nnimportant  part  in  nature's  sanitary  arrange-  portance,  and  the  industry  was  abandoned  abottt 
meiits,  hy  the  wholesale  destruction  of  oftal  18S0.  On  the  western  slope  of  these  mountains 
Btid  garbage  in  which  they  indulge.  lies  a  belt  of  slate  rock,  from  five  to  ten  miles 
■...  _4  -  „,„,  Bf  ,.„„  m„,._t„:n  wide,  and  extending  30  miles  south  of  West 
^,Jj^^^^,r^  \  ^.7L,'  °,^l^^  astleton,  situated  In  two  States.  The  slate 
State-  (Old  Style  French  ^Trdmflni  «a  green  ^  ^^  Vermont  is  second  only  to  that  of 
mountan").  from  Abbe  de  Vermont  of  France;  Pennsylvania;  income  in  i<)oi,  ? 1. 1 6*1 91, -guar- 
one  of  the  New  England  SUtes;  .s  bounded  on  ^j^  g^^^  extensively  worked  in  1^53.  In  the 
the  north  by  the  prov.nce  of  Quebec  Canada;  „nnties  of  Bennin^on,  Rutland,  and  Addison, 
on  the  south  by  Massachuseits,  on  the  east  by  Garbles  of  pre-eminent  quality  and  beauty  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  west  by  New  Yort  ,  ^^^  ^^  industiV  centring  at  Pr(4tor, 
It  has  an  area  of  9,56s  square  miles  of  which  -^  jj„„^j  ^  VeAnont  supplies  more 
«0  square  miles  surface  is  water ;  situaled  be-  ^^^^le  than  all  the  other  States  combined ;  vatne 
tween  lat.  42  44  and  45  o  4;  „N.  and  between  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^y  ju^,  annually  being  over 
^"■.^'  ^r  "i!"^!^  ^'^.^-J-A  ^-5  ^"^J  V*  $3,ooo,00a  The  lone  of  activities  for  granite 
E.  from  Washington)  ;  the  State  is  IS7S  miles  j^^s  in  Washington,  aiedonia,  Orange,  Windsor 
m  length,  width  on  northern  border  90  m.les^  on  ^^^  windham  couAties ;  and,  although  first  quar- 
southern  border  41  miles,  with  irregular  lines  ^^d  in  1813,  was  not  produced  in  large  volume 
for  Its  eastern  and  weslern  boundaries,— aver-  until  within  the  past  ao  years.  All  known  colors 
age  width  57.5  miles.  The  apmrent  discrepancy  -^^  (excepting  red),  and,  recently,  at  Bethel 
B  *J'/-Tu"r-""*"'.-".o""''  ^■k^^'^  ^"h*  «  pure  white  deposit  has  been  discovered.  At 
Bend»  m  the  Connecticut  River,  the  geograph-  wf^j^or  there  is  a  quarry  of  green  syenite, 
ical  centre  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  .Windsor  green  granite.*  The  income  reported 
of  Northfield,  about  10  miles  southwwterly  j^^  ^,  $irsoo.ooo,  and  must  have  newly 
from  the  capital,  Montpeher,  m  Washmgton  jouti^  ;„  ,904.  These  depoaiu  of  iron,  slate, 
".  ■.  ..  J  ^  TT  .  ■  marble  and  granite,  as  well  as  outcroppings  else- 
Agriculture  a«d  Commerce.— Vermont  ts  a  ^^ere,  prove  that  Vermont  possesses  thew 
State  of  diversified  industries ;  agriculture  and  natural  resources  in  practically  ilfimiuble  quanti- 
manutaetures  based  upon  natural  resources  being  jj^^  Limestone,  soapstone.  talc,  manganese,  as- 
paramount.  Ira  Allen,  m  1798,  wrote:  "You  ,,^5(0  ^i^a^  o^jer.  kaolin,  and  copper  deposits 
ask  me  if  the  Vermonters  arc  good  agricultur-  j,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  centring  in  Orange  County, 
ists?  I  answer,  they  have  not  made  many  geo-  ^^j  ^^ce  an  extensive  industry),  are  among  the 
logical  experiments  nor  have  they  occasion,  as  (,0,^^  mineral  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 
the  soil,  with  a  little  cultivation,  furnishes  them  Manufactures.—la  1840  the  output  of  granite 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe  m  abundance,  ^nj  marble  was  $62,515-  Of  the  33  industries 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc.  They  have  „^(j.j  (,  ^^  furnaces  and  forges,  woolen  and 
no  necessity  to  introduce  foreign  grasses,  where  f„„j„  ^jj,^^  tanneries,  potteries,  grist  and  saw- 
evep'  hjl!  and  val  ey  affords  herbage  spontane-  ^-j^^  flouring  and  oil  mills,  figure  as  of  impor- 
ously,  and  every  plain  permitted  to  remam  a  few  (anee.  The  toul  product  of  312  grist,  i,oSi  saw, 
months  untouched  becomes  a  meadow."  While  a^j  ^  qji  nijus^  ^gg  $1,083,124.  The  a^regate 
the  development  of  the  State  s  natural  resources,  ^3]  produced  annually,  of  the  other  three 
and  consequent  mcrease  of  manufactures,  has  ^^^^  named,  was  nearly  the  same  amount  each, 
enlarged  its  commercial  importance,  Vermont  a  comparison  between  these  statistics  of  1840 
has  been  and  still  remams  ap  agricultural  com-  a„d  those  of  1810  shows  material  progress,  al- 
monwealth.  The  relative  importance  of  its  though  many  kinds  of  domestic  and  other  manu- 
products  change  with  the  generations.  Durmg  factures  were  disappcarit^,— potksh,  talliow 
the  years  1850  to  1880  the  breeding  of  Merino  candles,  small  arms,  etc  In  1909  very  complete 
sheep  was  an  item  of  great  volume,  and  is  still,  returns  were  obtained  —  1,958  establishments 
but  of  lessening  value.  Morgan  horses  are  were  capitalized  at  $73,470,000;  annual  produc- 
known  everywhere  as  a  Vermont  product.  The  tion,  $68310,000;  employees,  56.468;  wage, 
wool  clip  in  1840  was  reported  at  3,699,235  $20,075,000  ''Lumber  stood"  at  the  head  of  the 
pounds;  in  1900,  1,334,253  pounds.  Value  of  the  ten  leading  products  in  1840  and  in  190a 
dairy  in  1840,  $2,008,737;  "n  1900,  $63,251427.  Transportation.— Lake  Champlain  was  early 
Oats  and  potatoes  compared  by  the  two  periods  recognized  as  the  State's  great  artery  of  coin- 
were  relatively  equal;  wheat  and  several  other  merce,  and  in  179S  Ira  Allen's  ill-fated  (for  him- 
CTOps  bad  almost  disappeared.  Corn  had  doubled  self)  trip  to  Europe  was  undertaken  in  the  in- 
in  amount  and  value.  In  1900  the  value  of  all  lerest  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Lake  Champlain 
farm  products  was  $33,570>^'  In  I90a  the  ap-  with  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Subsequently  a  sur- 
praisal  of  5<207i309  acres  for  taxation  purposes  vey  was  made  to  connect  by  canal  Lake  Cham- 


was  $120,831,099;  personal  properly,  $41,956,365.  plain  with  the  Connecticut  River  as  ■  waterway 

Natural  Resources. — There  are  four  mountain  to    Boston.    The    opening    of    the    Champlain 

ranges    in     the     State,— the     Green     Mountain,  Canal,  in   1823,  affording  improved  facilities  of 

which  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  ly-  transportation  from  the  western  part  of  Ver- 

ing  a  little  to  the  west  of  its  geographical  centre;  mont,  via  lines  of  teams  to  Lake  Champlain,  the 

die    Taconic,    nearly   parallel,    situated    in    the  canal  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  similar  overland 

southwestern  part,  extending  from  the  Massa-  freighting,     soon     caused     artificial     waterway 

chusetts  line  north  to  Addison  County;  the  Red  projects  ta  be  abandoned.   On  the  'east  side*  the 

Sandrocks,  lying  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Connecticut  River  continued  to  be  a  waterway  to 

Champlain.    forming    foot-hills    to    the    Green  portions  of  New  England  until  a  later  period. 

Mountains ;  the  Granitic  elevations  that  are  not  In  1808  the  first  steamboat  was  launched  on 
"ake  Champlain.  In  1701  Ctipt.  Samuel  Kortj 
t  Fairlce  bad  naviga^  a  boat  by  steam  power 
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on  the'  Coimecticut;  aflennrd  truisferniiS  the 
little  craft  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Morey,  near  by. 
Railroads  were  chartered  and  surveys  made 
prior  to  184s,  but  that  year  construction  waa 
begun  on  the  Vermont  Central  at  Windsor;  and 
26  June  1848  the  line  was  opened  between  White 
River  Junction  and  Bethel.  This  road,  as  well 
as  one  on  the  west  side  (Rutland  &  Burling- 
ton),  was  completed  to  Burlington  in  1849.  In 
1851  the  north  and  south  lines  now  in  opera- 
tion were  nearine  completion.  Cross-couniry 
and  short  'feeders^  had  been  built  prior  to  the 
recent  era  of  consolidation,  so  that  now  nearly 
all  the  Vermont  railroads  are  operated  by  three 
trunk  systems, —  the  Rutland,  the  Centr^  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Boston  &  Maine  companies.  In 
1903  the  total  mileage  in  Vermont  was  1,054; 
bonded  indebtedness  and  capital  slock, 
f44>09i^i9;  gross  earnings,  $10,320,000.  Electric 
lines  since  1893  provide  convenient  transit  to 
city  and  country.  In  igo3  there  were  in  oper- 
ation over  100  miles  of  track;  investment, 
$iWSo,ooo. 

State  Government — The  form  of  government 
adopted  in  1777,  succeeding  that  of  town  and 
associated  committees  of  safety,  was  very  demo- 
cratic in  character.  The  legislature  consisted 
of  one  house,  with  a  town  representation  therein, 
and  these  members  were  elected  by  the  'free- 
men* of  the  State.  The  executive  authority  was 
vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
twelve  councillors,  one  duty  of  which  was  to 
review  all  bills  before  the  representative  body, 
and  suggest  amendments,  prior  to  their  final 
passage;  but  the  negative  jKiwer  did  not  inhere 
in  the  "governor  and  council.'  With  the  modi- 
fications suggested  by  experience,  this  was  the 
State  government  until  1836,  when  the  present 
Genera!  Assembly  of  two  houses, —  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives, —  superseded  the  orig- 
inal form.  The  town  system  of  government  and 
representation  in  the  legislature  has  been  con- 
tinued under  the  amended  constitution.  The 
senate  is  the  popular  body,  based  upon  popula- 
tion by  counties,  and  consists  of  30  members; 
the  house  comprising  248  representatives  of 
cities  and  towns.  In  l8so  county  officers  were 
first  elected  by  the  people;  in  1870  the  legisla- 
ture changed  to  biennial  terms.  The  14  coun- 
ties in  Vermont  were  incorporated  on  the  dates 
named:  Bennington,  and  Windham,  11  Feb. 
1779;  Orange,  Rutland,  and  Windsor,  22  Feb. 
1781 ;  Addison,  17  Oct.  1785 ;  Chittenden,  22  Oct, 
1787;  Caledonia,  Essex,  Franklin,  and  Orleans, 
5  Not.  1792 ;  Grand  Isle,  9  Nov.  1802 ;  Jefferson, 
I  Nov.  1810,— changed  to  Washington,  8  Nov. 
1814;  Lamoille,  26  Oct.  1835.  The  present 
constitution  provides  that  State  and  County 
officers,  members  of  the  General  Assembly, Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, shal!  be  elected,  biennially,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September. 

The  Judiciary. —  One  chief  }adge  and  six 
associate  justices  are  elected,  biennially,  by  the 
Legislature.     These    judges    constitute    the    s«- 

ame  court,  three  general  terms  of  which  are 
i,  annually,  at  the  capital.  The  semi-annual 
terms  of  county  courts  have  each  for  a  presiding 
judge,  one  of  these  supreme  justices,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  two  assistant  judges,  elected 
by  the  people  of  their  respective  counties.  The 
Vermont  judiciary  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  high  standard,  the  soundness  of  its  decisions, 
ind  clear-cut,  logical  deductions  from  the  prem- 


ises presented  in  pleadings;  so  mucb  so,  ttut  a 
law  library  is  not  considered  complete  in  the 
United  States  without  a  full  set  of  volumes  of 
the  'Vermont  Reports,'  The  State,  moreover, 
has  pursued  the  policy  of  life- ten  ore,  notwith- 
standing fre<]uent  elections,  or  during  mental 
competency,  insuring  a  stability  of  administra- 
tion that  does  not  always  obtain  where  the  elec- 
tions of  judges  are  b^  the  people.  The  contrast 
between  courts  of  this  character  and  the  'rough 
and  ready'  methods  of  dispensing  justice  to  tres- 
passers from  New  York  in  the  "Grants,"  by  ■ 
Ethan  Allen,  et  aL,  is  a  paradox  of  Vermonrs 
most  wonderful  history. 

Religion.— The  first  legislature,  in  1778,  pro- 
vided for  the  observance  of  the  "Lord's  day.' 
Church  and  State,  however,  have  been  kept  di»- 
titu:t!y  separate,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  any 
connection  was  made  by  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  "Glebe  lands"  controversy  in  1823, 
whereby  Vermont  pays  annually  about  $3,000  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocesan  authorities.  In 
1900  there  were  20  church  organiaalions, —  19  re- 
porting 60,205  communicants,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic giving  STjxxi  as  its  population.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  26  Christian  bodies  in  Vermont,— 
six  not  reporting  in  the  census  of  1900.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  most  important  of  these  are  tab- 
ulated below,  the  statement  being  reserved  that 
services  may  have  been  held  by  missionaries  and 
army  chaplains  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
chapels  and  churcnes  named; 


t   St.  Anne   <cli>pcU, 
lurlingi™   (churchl, 
'on  BuBimer  (chapel), 
Jennington    (eiinrcTi), 
Shafubury   (ehuicli), 
".apt.     Je&Ul    Hawley 

(bouse}, 
..rlington    (church). 
Circuit    Riders. 


nfToid  (church). 
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The  Vermont  Bible  Society  was  organized 
5  Oct.  1812;  in  1816  it  became  auxiliary  to  the 
American   Bible   Society   instituted   that   year. 

Education. —  The  common  schools  of  the 
earlier  period  were  small  republics  within  the 
towns,  the  prudential  committees  being  analo- 
gous to  the  selectmen  of  the  lareer  organization. 
These  primary  educators  of  ttie  people  have 
undergone  many  revisions  of  government  and 
reorganizations  during  the  past  century  and  one 
half,  and  have  been  recently  (1892)  builded 
by  the  "town  system'  into  one  of  the  three  steps 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  university  training. 
The  curnculum  has  been  graduated  and  ex- 
panded so  that  the  student  is  advanced  logically 
through  town  and  graded  schools  to  the  high 
school,  and  the  college.  The  former  course 
from  the  "little  red  school -ho  use,*  and  its  "three 
R's,*  thence  from  private  tutor  and  grammar 
school  to  the  academy^  and  college,  is  indicative 
of  Vermont's  educational  progress  within  50 
years.  In  1840  there  were  53  of  these  acad- 
emies. In  1903,  17  were  still  in  existence;  the 
number  of  high  schools  (including  academies 
that  had  reorganiMd  as  such),  were  77;  educa- 
tion to  this  point  being  free  to  every  child. 

The  first  attempt  to  plant  the  college  in  Ver- 
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mont  soil  was  made  by  New  York,  as  a  con- 
ciliatory measure  17  Feb.  1772,  The  university 
settlement  was  to  have  been  located  in  Kings- 
land,  now  the  town  of  Washington,  Orange 
County.  'Kings  College'  foundation  was  an 
extensive  land  area  at  the  height  that  divides 
the  water-sheds  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Connecticut  River, — an  ideal  spot  of  magnificent 
landscapes.  Kingsland  was  also  the  county- 
seat  of  Gloucester  County,  under  the  New  York 
regime.  Subsequently  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  locate  the  University  of  Vermont 
on  a  similar  height  in  the  town  of  Williams- 
town.  This  university,  incorporated  3  Nov. 
1791,  celebrated  its  centennial  commencement  in 
June  1904.  Its  foundation  and  location  at  Bur- 
lington became  assured  through  much  discussion, 
and  was  made  possible  by  Ira  Allen,  who  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  legislature,  IS  Oct.  1789, 
accompanied  by  a  subscription  of  £5,643-12^., 
£4,000  of  which  he  himself  agreed  to  pay.  Con- 
nected with  it,  to-day,  is  a  medical  department, 
and  an  agricultural  college, —  the  university  pos- 
sessing an  ample  equipment.  The  other  colleges 
are ;  'Middlebury,*  mcorporated  1  Nov.  1800, 
located  in  a  village  of  that  name;  and  Norwich 
University,  Vermont's  Military  Institute.  The 
last  named  was  incorporated  6  Nov,  1835,  suc- 
ceeding a  scientific  and  military  academy 
founded  in  1820,  and  is  now  situated  in  North- 
field.  Two  medical  colleges,  located  in  Castle- 
ton  and  Woodstock,  respectively,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  the  19th  century, 
and  were  superseded  by  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  These  institu- 
tions have  contributed  many  illustrious  names  to 
both  State  and  nation. 

State  Finances. —  The  differences  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  banks  and  systems  of  finance,  prior 
to  i860,  in  the  nation,  exerted  a  reflex  influence 
in  this  Slate,  notwithstanding  the  linanciat  ex- 
hibit made  in  earlier  years.  Yet,  Vermont  peo- 
ple have  contributed  in  loans  their  ful!  share 
toward  the  material  progress  of  the  "Great 
West."  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  property 
in   1910  was  $143,386,564;   personal,  $45,106,982. 
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Charities  and  Correction. —  Vermont  has  one 
State  prison,  one  house  of  correction,  and  one 
industrial  school.  The  first  constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  State  prison,  but  was  not  put  into 
force  until  3  Nov.  1807,  and  the  buildmg  was 
completed  in  1809.  Up  to  1842  of  the  six  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment,  four  had  been 
pardoned, —  one  the  first  year,  two  within  five 
years,  and  another  six  years  subsequent  to  sen- 
tence. The  'hard  labor"  of  the  convicts  has 
been  principally  in  manufacturing, —  the  first 
year  24  being  employed  at  shoemaking.  The 
prison  and  house  of  correction  are  governed  by 
a  State  Board  of  Directors.  The  Vermont  In- 
dustrial School  was  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  criminal  youth  in  1865.  The  Slate  main, 
tains  a  hospital  {or  the  insane, 


Hist6ry.—  lo  1500-1600  the  Iroquois  Indiana 
traversed  a  narrow  strip  on  the  east  side  at  Lake 
Iroquois  or  Iroquet  (Champlain),  but  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  in  Canada,  and  to  the  west 
and  south.  This  tribe  held  to  a  tradition  that 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Vermont  were  once  the 
homes  of  the  "Iroquets.*  aOd  that  great  fields  of 
maize  (corn)  had  before  time  'waved  in  the 
winds,"  while  the  mountains  abounded  in  game. 
At  the  time  of  the  advent  of  white  men  this  had 
become  changed.  The  warlike  Iroquois  were 
enlarging  their  borders  by  conquest  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Canada,  (heir  original  home;  the  no 
less  warlike  Algonquins,  on  the  east  of  Ver- 
mont, were  expanding,  and  the  territory  between 
the  two  had  nearly  lapsed  into  disuse,  save  for 
purposes  of  periodical  conquest.  It  is  known 
that  the  Saint  Francis  Indians  of  Canada,  main- 
tained settlements,  later,  in  northern  Vermont; 
that  a  village  of  the  Mohegans  existed  in  Arling- 
ton ;  the  Coosucks  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
and  about  Newbury,  possessed  the  fertile  'In- 
terval Meadows"  until  about  1725  ;  while  to  the 
south  the  Mohcakunnuks  (Stockbridge  Indians) 
claimed  a  part  of  the  State  by  cession  from  the 
colonial  governments.  The  last  named  pre- 
sented a  claim  for  indemnity  at  Bennington  in 
1767,  and  a  fund  was  subscribed  by  the  pioneers 
to  pay  the  Indians,  "whenever  proofs  should  be 
forthcoming,*  In  1779-81  a  grant  of  the  town- 
ship of  Marshfield  was  made  in  settlement  by 
Vermont.  In  179B  the  Cognawaga  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  League,  presented  a  claim  to  the  State 
for  "more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  land,'  valued 
at  nearly  $90,000.  This  claim  was  considered  by 
the  legislatures  of  1798-g,  1812,  1826,  1854-5, 
1857,  and  1874,  In  1812  the  sum  of  $100  was 
voted  as  a  present,  and  an  additional  $100  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Cognawagas  present. 
The  conclusion  reached  In  1^4,  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  no  legal  standing,  was  based  upon 
the  opinion  that  if  a  claim  ever  existed  it  was 
"extinguished  by  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1763,  and  by  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1783." 
This  was  substantially  the  decision  of  New  York, 
where  this  claim  for  indemnity  had  also  been 
pressed,  on  the  plea  that  the  State's  alleged  east- 
ern boundary  extended  to  the  Connecticut  River, 

Settlement  by  IVkites.—  France  was  the  first 
claimant  of  Vermont  by  right  of  discovery.  In 
1684  a  map  published  in  Paris  included  about 
three  quarters  of  the  territory  in  'New  France.* 
The  southern  boundary  of  this  possession  was 
drawn  from  Penobscot,  Maine,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  to  the 
Mohawk  River,  which  it  crossed  a  little  above 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  comprised  all  the  region 
on  the  north  drained  by  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
New  France  to  the  northeastward  had  been 
partially  explored  by  Cartier  in  1535,  and  the 
city  of  Quebec  was  founded,  under  Intendant 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  in  1608.  The  following 
sumrner  an  expedition  of  French  and  Indians, 
commanded  by  Champlain,  started  southward. 
It  passed  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  up  the 
Richelieu  into  Lake  Iroquois,  to  which  the  com- 
mander gave  his  name,  and  proceeded  to  a  point 
near  Ticonderoga.  This  was  the  first  visit  of 
white  men  to  Vermont.  The  company  entered 
the  lake,  on  its  outward  passage.  4  July  iCoft  and 
as  the  mountain  landscape  burst  into  view, 
Champlain  exclaimed;  Ttn'io  let  Verts  MonU? 
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behold  the  g'eeo  mountains, — namio?  the  range  loth  the  waters  and  the  foreBto,— at  times  vie- 
as  well  as  the  lake.  The  object  of  this  voji»ge  tory  perching  upon  one  banner  and  then  the 
was  to  assist  the  Canada  Indians  in  their  wars  oiher, — where  in  addition  to  the  usual  casualties 
with  the  Iroquois,  the  results  of  which  became  of  war,  hundreds  of  captives  went  to  martyrdom 
a  series  of  merciless  depredations  upon  all  white  through  gates  of  the  most  fiendish  treatment 
settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England  until  savage  ingenuity  could  invent,  oft  repeating  the 
about  i;6o.  An  example  illustrates  the  entire  first  instance  of  Father  Joques,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
century  and  one  half  of  Indian  history:  Tiie  sionary,  on  Isle  la  Motte.  At  length  an  expedi- 
iniroduction  of  (irearms  and  the  killing  of  Iro-  tion  was  fitted  out  from  Crown  Point,  in  Sep- 
(]Uois  braves  transformed  these  Indians  into  tember  175P, — commanded  by  one  Major 
invaders.  The  French  or  the  north  and  the  Rogers, —  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
Dutch  on  the  south  furnished  the  arms,  and  Saint  Francis  Indians  in  Canada,  Major  Rogers 
numbers  were  riot  always  an  assurance  of  safety,  reached  the  principal  Indian  village  5  Oct.  1759, 
A  Jesuit  missionary,  bearing  the  cross  as  an  and  was  so  successful  that  *he  destroyed  their 
emblem  of  peace,  visited  Lamotlic  island,  now  power,  and  took  away  their  courage."  This  in 
called  Isle  La  Motte,  in  Lake  Champlain.  He  great  part  ended  Indian  raids  on  the  settlers 
met  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  of  the  subse-  in  northwestern  Now  England, 
quent  League,  was  made  a  captive,  together  with  The  other  great  issue  was  created  by  a  con- 
his  company,  and  all  suffered  merciless  tortures  ftict  of  jurisdictkm  between  the  governors  of 
sufh  as  only  American  Indians  ever  conceived.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  On  17  Nov. 
This  led  to  the  erection  of  Fort  Saint  Anne  by  1749,  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  addressed  a 
Freijch  troops,— on  this  island  in  1664,— com-  letter  to  Gov.  George  ainton,  stating  that  the 
manded  by  Captam  de  La  Motte,  and  the  adop-  western  boundary  of  New  Hampshire  extended 
tion  of  a  policy  of  nalitary  outposts  wherever  to  a  line  rurming'  from  the  western  limits  oi 
settlements  were  made.  In  1730  a  few  families  Coimecticut  on  Long  Island  Sound  northerly 
from,  Canada  located  at  Chimney.  Point  in  Ad-  to  Lake  Champlain;  or  to  20  miles  east  of  the 
dison  County  and  built  a  stockade  for  prolec-  Hudson  River.  The  reply  of  Gov.  Clinton,  of 
tion;  the  next  year  Fort  Frederick  was  estab-  New  York,  under  date  3  July  1750,  was  to 
hshed,  afterward  named  Crown  Point;  and  the  effect  that  New  York's  eastern  boundary 
Ticonderoga  was  fortified  by  the  French  in  1755  was  the  Connecticut  River.  This  controversy 
(at  first  called  Carilion>,— the  last  two  on  the  was  submitted  to  the  English  king,  whose  answer 
New  York  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  Meantime  (delayed  until  20  July  1764)  sustained  New 
the  IntendantG  of  New  France  had  made  grants  York,  although  for  years  the  line  between  the 
on  both  shores  of  the  lake,  but  these  were  two  colonies  had  been  understood  officially,  both 
sparsely  settled  if  at  all,  and  were  finally  aban-  in  England  and  America  (and  so  placed  on 
doncd  in  I759-  Previously,  however,  French  maps),  to  be  the  one  designatod'by  Gov.  Went- 
gettlements  had  existed  at  Windmill  Point  in  worth  of  New  Hampshire.  In  T740  a  long- 
Alburg,  on  the  Missisquoi  River  in  Swanton,  pending  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and 
and  in  Colchester  near  the  mouths  of  the  La-  Massachusetts  had  been  adjudicated  on  the  line 
nwilie  and  Winooski  rivers.  of  the  present  boundaries  of  those  Slates ;  the 

To  the  south  a  similar  system  of  colonization  treaty   between    France   and    England    in    1763 

had   obtained.    The    exploration   of    the    Hud-  settled  the  northern  boundary,  so,  that  the  east 

son  River, —  the  same  summer  as  that  of  Lake  and    west   borders    were    the    points    involved. 

Champlam,— and  a  settlement  made  at  Albany,  Meantime,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 

N.  Y.,  gave  an  impulse  to  expeditions  -north-  and  up  to  the  prodamation  of  the  king's  decree, 

ward.    The  advancing  operations  of  the  French,  jn  176s.  Gov.  Wentworth  had  issued  grants  of 

in  1690,  were  met  by  the  English  of  New  York,  townships  in  what  is  now  Vermont,  to  the  num- 

and   a    company    of   whites    and    Indians   from  ber  of  ISO, —  the  first,  Bennington,  bearing  date 

Albany  that  year  erected  a  stone  fort  at  Chim-  3  Jan.  1749,  and  the  last  3  Nov.  1764.    Of  these, 

ney  Point,  but  it  was  not  permanently  occupied,  17  were  dated  in  July  1761:  22  in  June  1763, 

and  was  abandoned  to  the  French  in  173J.    The  nearly  every  month  being  repreaented  during  the 

Deerfield  "raid*  and  other  Indian  depredations,  15    years.    Towns    coming    within    the    New 

resulted  in  the  building  of   Fort  Duinmer   at  Hampshire  jnrisdietion  from  Massachusetts  and 

Brattleboro,  by  Massachusetts  in   1734;  and,  in  Connecticut    by    the    settlement    of    1740,    Gov. 

1744,  of  another  fort,  situated  between  North  Wentworth  likewise  re-chartered,  and  the  period 

Adams   and   Williamstown   (indifferently  called  of  the  greatest  activity  in  this  respect  was  from 

'Massachusetts"    and    «Hoosick"),    for    better  176H,  when  townships  for  the  entire  territory 

protection  against  the  French  and  Indians  from  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  were  laid  out;  and 

Canada.    The   settlement  about   Fort   Dummer  jn  1761,  also  the  major  part  of  those  on  the  west 

was  the  only  one,  under  the  protection  of  mill-  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.     It  is  explained 

tary  outposts  in  Vermont,  to  become  permanent,  that  these  charters  cost  from  $100  to  $3go  each ; 

Tke  New  Hampshire  Crontr.— Immediately  and  that  $700  were  obtained,  by  the  colonial 
prior  to  the  events  following  1760,  two  issues  governors,  for  many  of  the  grants  of  six 
were  presented,  which  made  the  colonization  of  miles  square.  The  names  of  the  grantees  indi- 
the  State  possible,  and  led  up  to  the  important  cate  that  syndicates  procured  in  blocks  many  of 
history  made  on  the  territory  comprising  the  these  chartered  townships,  affording  a  very  sug- 
New  Hampshire  Grants.  Hitherto,  since  the  gestive  basis  for  revolution  between  rival  claim- 
discovery  of  the  lake  by  Champlain,  especially  ants,  or  litigation  hy  bona  fide  settlers  to  gain 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  that  water-  valid  titles.  Eadi  town  was  divided  into  60 
way  and  the  Indian  trails  had  been  the  highways  shares,  one  of  which,  it  was  stipulated,  should 
of  contending  forces, —  the  French  and  hostile  be  reserved  for  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation 
Indians  on  the  north,  and  the  English  and  like  of  the  Gospel  In  Foreign  Parts,"— a  London 
savage  allies  on  the  south.    DetaMments  swept  Church  of  England  corporation  still  in  existence, 
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—one  share  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  Albany.    These  civil  divisions  were  reco^iud 

educational  purposes,  and  there  were  other  minor  until  after  the  authority  of  George  III.  himself 

reservations    attached    to    every    charier.     The  was  repudiated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green 

government  created  was  the  Mew  England  town  Mountains. 

meeting  system.  As  far  as  the  leaders  and  landholders  of  tlie 
In  1761  immigration  became  active  from  the  'Grants*  were  concerned,  it  became  a  fight  for 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, —  at  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  homes,  for  New  York 
first  to  Bennington,  and  afterward  to  the  Con-  eventually  "set  a  price  upon  their  heads."  The 
necticut  River  Valley,  augmenting  the  sparse  "period  of  rest,*  to  which  reference  has  been 
settlement  about  Fort  Dummer.  By  the  lime  made,  was  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Henry 
the  decree  of  1764  was  published,  placing  the  Moore,  governor  of  New  York, —  the  two  years 
settlers  of  the  "Grants"  under  the  government  immediately  prior  to  his  death,  ri  Sept.  1769^ 
of  New  York,  a  considerable  territory  had  been  He  was  succeeded  by  the  return  to  power  of 
taken  up;  and  acquiescence  to  it  might  have  been  Lieut.-Gov.  Colden  who  re-opened  the  era  of  con- 
possible  but  for  the  retrospective  interpretation  flict.  Ejectment  suits  were  brought  by  citizens 
of  one  clause, —  that  New  York  had  always  held  of  New  York,  in  the  courts  of  that  colony,  to 
lawful  jurisdiction.  Lieul.-Gov.  Colden  there-  dispossess  the  settlers  under  the  Wentworth 
upon  (in  council)  declared  the  Wentworth  charters,  and  to  enforce  the  plaintiffs'  rights 
Grants  ■null  and  void,"  Ireating  the  settlers  under  those  of  New  York.  In  connection  with 
thereon  as  trespassers, —  not  only  tinder  this  an  ejectment  suit  against  James  Breakenridge 
decree  of  George  III.,  but  asserting  an  earlier  (modem  orthography  Breckenridge),  a  pivotal 
title  under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  historical  event  occurred.  Breckenridge  owned 
Duke  of  York  in  1664,— and  proceeded  to  grant  a  faim  outlying  both  banks  of  the  Walloomsac 
charters  anew  to  these  lands.  This  precipitated  River,  in  Bennington,  and  had  made  extensive 
a  long  and  hitter  controversy,  which  ended  only  improvements  before  the  claim  set  up  in  the 
when  the  independent  State  of  Vermont  became  legal  proceedings  became  known.  The  pleadings 
Strong  enough  to  assert  its  rights,  and  the  dark  staterf  that  New  York,  in  1739,  had  granted  a 
days  of  the  war  for  independence  in  the  colonies  charter  for  the  township  of  Walloomsac,  and 
overshadowed  local  events  like  these.  This  du-  that  defendant's  land  was  situated  therein, 
plication  of  charters,  to  lands  owned  by  the  Walloomsac  was  an  irregular  and  carelessly 
pioneers,  was  fully  as  odious  as  the  "Stamp  Act,*  bounded  tract  of  12,000  acres,  a  part  of  which 
and  contributed  toward  the  throwing  off  of  a  lay  in  the  Bennington  of  the  Wentworth  charter, 
corrupt  Colonial  government.  Gov,  Wentworth  The  joint  issue  of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  and 
is  said  to  have  become  wealthy  by  reason  of  that  of  George  II.  was  news  to  the  settlers,  and 
bis  charter-fees ;  Gov.  Clark  in  New  York,  was  urged  to  make  a  test  case,  by  land  specula- 
between  1736  and  1743,  is  alleged  to  have  made  tors,  who  had  acquired  this  property  at  a  nom- 
iioofiCX)  by  reason  of  his  office ;  Gov.  Clinton  inal  value  received.  The  first  service  was  made 
<in  ten  years)  is  accredited  with  an  accumula-  on  Breckenridge  19  Oct.  1769,  coupled  with  the 
tion  of  i&4,ooo.  "quit  rent"  process.  This  was  peacefully  re- 
in its  incipiency,  the  clash  of  authority  over  sisted,  although  Breckenridge  and  his  nei^hors 
the  territory  of  the  "Grants*  was  not  singular,  were  armed.  This  was  the  iSrJi  act  of  revolution 
It  was  the  experience  of  many  other  sections  of  in  the  American  colonies.  On  19  July  1771  * 
the  colonies,  and  is  explained  by  the  suggestion  final  and  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dis- 
relative  to  ihe  sale  of  charters  and  the  reckless  possess  Breckenridge  was  made  by  Sheriff  Ten 
stipulations  therein  as  to  the  surveys  and  bound-  Eyck  of  Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  posse  of  400 
aries  involved.  Not  another  controversy,  how-  men.  Both  sides  were  armed,  but  the  New 
ever,  carved  out  a  rugged  commonwealth  like  Yorkers,  not  officials,  were  so  much  in  sympathj 
Vermont.  In  November  1766,  the  grantees  of  with  the  settlers  on  the  "Grants*  that  not  a  gun 
New  Hampshire  having  paid  the  crown  for  their  was  fired.  Vermont  historians  agree  that  htre 
lands  through  Gov.  Wentworth,  and  finding  was  the  genesis  of  the  future  State.  None  of 
that  redress  could  not  be  obtaiited  of  New  Yor^  the  leaders  of  the  succeeding  days  had  part  in 
appealed  directly  to  the  king,  George  III.  Sam-  it,  unless  it  may  have  been  Seth  Warner,  who 
nel  Robinson,  Sr.,  of  Bennington,  went  to  Eng-  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Breckenridgie.  The  citi- 
'  land,  and  his  mission  was,  in  a  measure,  sue-  zens  of  Bennington,  in  town  meeting,  had  de- 
cessful.  Under  date  of  24  July  1767  the  issue  cided  that  nothing  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
of  grants  to  lands  already  chartered  by  New  plaintiffs  in  these  suits  until  the  king  had  passed 
Hampshire,  was  forbidden;  but  New  York  pre-  upon  the  rights  of  the  defendants;  and  to  protect 
tended  the  edict  related  only  to  patents  there-  themselves  additional  military  companies  were 
after  to  be  issiied.  Nevertheless,  a  period  of  recruited, —  'The  Green  Mountain  Boys*  of  song 
rest  ensued,  and  9  Dec.  1769  the  governor  of  and  story,  commanded  by  Col.  Seih  Warner. 
New  York  was  further  informed  by  the  British  Founders  of  the  Commonwealth, — The  stormy 
ruler  that  the  prohibition  extended  to  "Any  scenes  attending  the  wholesale  land-litigation 
grants  to  be  made  of  lands  annexed  to  that  of  the  years  1769-76,  requiring  constant  defense 
colony  by  His  Majesty's  determination  of  the  in  the  New  York  courts  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
boundary  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.*  habitants  of  the  "Grants,*  drew  to  their  support 
This  was  reaffirmed  <n  1771,  and  the  order  was  the  sturdy  men  essential  to  maintain  an  exposed 
never  repealed.  Still  tht  conflict  continued.  In  position  against  adverse  judgments, —  even  to  the 
1768  and  1770,  respectively,  New  York  organ-  force  of  arms.  These  leaders  were  intensely 
iKcd  Cumberland  County  on  the  soitth,  and  Glou-  loya!  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole, 
cester  Ccmnfy  on  the  north,  east  of  the  Green  and  to  their  own  vested  charter-rights  in  partio 
Mountains;  in  i77;2  Charlotte  County  on  the  ular;  and  in  this  they  shared  the  sympathv  of  the 
north  of  the  west  side,  leaving  the  south  part  of  lar^  number  of  their  New  York  neiKhbors. 
the  present  Bennington  County  within  that  of  This   had   been   in    evidence  at  'BKcfcotridBe 
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farm,*  in  1771.  Ttve  personalities  atand  out  in  farms,  and  there  Js  contempoTary  evidence  that 
vivid  bas-relief:  Ethan  Allen,  Thomas  Chitten-  this  belief  was  also  personally  shared  with  them 
den,  Ira  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  and  Dr,  Jonas  Fay,  by  William  Tryon,  colonial  governor  of  New 
The  issue  had  been  drawn  between  the   New    York,  i7?i-8- 

England  conception  of  civil  liberty,  with  small,         Rnolutionary    Activities. —  But    the    contro- 
fret  land  owners,  and  the  English  system  of  royal    versy  was  not  confined  to  the  "west  side,»  the 
landholders,    non-residents,    entailing    tenantry;     setllers  of  the  "Grants'  east  of  the  Green  Moun- 
and  the  'Grants'  teemed  with  leaders  and  set-     tains  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  similar  op- 
tlers  thoroughly  imbued  and  able  to  defend  the    pression.     The  New  York  court  for  Cumberland 
American  principle.    The  casus  belli  was  unmis-    County,  in  particular,  had  been  aggressive,  and 
takable.    Ethan   Allen   possessed   the  bold,   per-     the  state  of  public  sentiment  was  portentous  of 
sistent,  vigorous  character  essential  to  his  sphere    coming  revolution.    On  13  March  1775  an  event 
of  influence.     But  for  him  Vermont  might  have    occurred    which    impelled    a    union    of    all    the 
acquiesced  to  apparently  overpowering  environ-    patriots.    Judge    Chandler    was    to    have    held 
ment  when,  rejected  bjr  the  Continental  Congress     court  at  Westminster  on  that  day.    The  settlers 
and  opposed  by  contiguous   States,  instead  of    gathered,  unarmed,  took  possession  of  the  court- 
yielding,  the  "Grants'  became  an  independent    house    [see   illustration,   from   a   wood-cut   en- 
commonwealth    able    to    stand    upon    its    own    graved     from     a     drawing    by    Daniel     HalL 
foundation.    Thomas  Chittenden  was  a  resource-    The   building   was   demolished    in    1806],    and, 
ful  personality  whom  convulsions  in  the  body    by  peaceable   means,   proposed   to   prevent  the 
politic  could  not  swerve  from  his  line  of  duty     assembling   of    the    court    and    officials.      They 
and    fortuitous    circumstances    had    no    power,     were    "fired    upon"    by    a    sheriff's    posse,    col- 
What  he  did  not  possess  of  cultivated  talent  was     lected    to   disperse    them,   and    William    French 
more  than   counterbalanced  by  a  highly  devel-     fell,  mortally  wounded, — *the  proto-martyr  to  the 
oped  common-sense  that  often  won  where  more    cause  of  American  liberty*    Several  others  were 
scholarly  men  might  have  failed.    His  long  in-     wounded,  and   another,   Daniel    Houghton,   also 
cumbency   of  the  chief  executive's  chair   (gov-     fatally.     The  attacking  party  claimed  the  patriots 
ernor   from   1778   to    1787,    and    1790    to    179?)     fired  first,  but  none  of  the  royalists  were  mjured. 
fully  establishes  this  estimate  of  his  character.    A  long  pamphlet  and  correspondence  discussion 
Ira  Allen  was  the  diplomat  and  statesman  of    afterward  failed  to  impeach  the  credibility  of 
the    quintette.    Of    him     the     first     governor    this  version  of  the  affair  known  as  the  "West- 
minster Massacre.'    At  this  time  the  govern- 
ments   of  the   towns    in   the    New    Hampshire 
Grants  consisted  of  "Committees  of  Safety'  ;  and, 
on  II  April  1775,  a  convention  of  these,  held 
at  Westminster,  adt^ted  a  remonstrance  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  and  asked  'To  be  taken 
out   of   so   oppressive   a   jurisdiction   and   either 
annexed  to  another  jurisdiction,  or  incorporated 
into  a  new  one.*    Ethan  Allen  was  active  in  this 
convention.    He    was    the    organizer    commen- 
surate with  the  exigency.    During  the  three  or 
four  prior  years  he  had  combined  the  public 
activities  of  the  settlers  into  councils  of  safety 
and  militaiT  or^niiations,   imparting  to  them 
so  much  of  his  own  zeal  and   confidence  as  to 

resent  the  most   effective   and   reliable   patriot 
dies, —  civil  and   military, — -of  any  which  ex- 
Court-HooK    WcMnitutcr  isted  in  the  Colonies.     This  is  the  key-note  to  the 

victories  attendant  on  the  Green  Mountain  arms, 
affirmed,  "There  would  have  been  no  Vermont    It  explains  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  10  May 


if  there  had  been  no  Ira  Allen,"  and  Gov.  Chit-    177S    (on  the  day  the  Revcrfutionary  Coiwres* 

■"    'en  was  a  competent  judge  o£  his  associate    assembled)    and   the   part   taken   by  the  "Green 

a  generation.    The  "Haldimand  incident'  is     Mountain   Boys,"   at   Bennington   16  Aug.   1777. 


a  perpetual  monument  to  his  skill  in  diplomacy,  Generalship  of  this  character  would  not  neglect 

and  for  which  the  British  undoubtedly  retaliated  the  commissary  department,  and  the  Continental 

in  the   'Olive   Branch    (ship)    litigation,"   eight  store-house   at   Bennington,  filled  with  supplies, 

years  ending  in  1804.    The  Aliens  were  'fighters'  was  a  reality.    Its  capture  by  Col.  Baum's  de- 

and    Seth    Warner   proved    himself    a    valuable  tachment  would  have  enabled  Gen.  Burgoyne  to 

compeer.    He  possessed  Ethan  Allen's  courage,  re-write  the  entire  history  of  his  ill-starred  expe-  - 

without  rashness,   and  he   was   undaunted   yet  dition.    Referring  again  to  Ticonderoga  and  its 

cautious    in   emergencies.     Dr.    Jonas    Fay   was  bkMdIess  capture,  there  may  exist  honest  doubts 

clerk  of  nearly  all  the  meetings,  and  secretary  of  as  to  what  honors  may  have  been  due  to  Benedict 

the  conventions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants ;  Arnold,  but  there  was  none  as  to  Ethan  Allen 

member   and   vice-president   of   the   Council    of  and   Seth   Warner.     Supported   by  Warner  and 

Safety.    From  the  records  in  his   own  hand-  his  'Green  Mountain  Boys,'  Ethan  Allen  entered 

writing    (recently    discovered,    1904)     is   taken  the  fortress  at  the  head  of  the  command,-^"side 

much  that  appears  in  quotations  below.    He  was  by  side"  with  Arnold,  as  he  wrote,  11  May  177S, 

the  author  of  the  'Declaration  of  Independence"  —and  the  demand  for  surrender,  "In  the  name 

of  Vermont,  and  in  his  quiet  way  rendered  dis-  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Con- 

tinguisbed  and  invaluable  service  to  his  State  and  gress,'  twice  repeated,  was  made  by  Allen  upon 

country.    These  leaders  believed  the  settlers  of  Commandant    Delaplaee,     Arnold's   commission 

tb«  "Grants*  held  legal  titles  to  their  homes  and  to  command  these  troops  had  been  repudiated 
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The  next  day  Warner  reduced  Crown  Point 
Making  peace  among  themselves,  Arnold  and 
Allen  swept  Lake  CbaD^>lain  of  hostile  craft, 
troops  from  Connecticut  occupied  the  forta  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  American 
patriots  thus  obtained,  within  a  week,  control 
of  the  entire  waterway.  These  events,  so  quickly 
following  Lexington  battle,  filled  royal  govero- 
mental  circles  with  astonishment.  Gov.  Golden, 
oi  New  York  (who  had  temporarily  returned 
to  power),  reported  to  the  British  ministry: 
"The  only  people  of  this  province  who  had  any 
hand  in  this  expedition  were  that  lawless  people 
of  whom  your  lordship  has  heard  much  under 
the  name  of  the  Bennington  mob,"  referring  to 
the  affair  of  *Breckei:ridge  farm."  The  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  disbanded  and  Warner  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment, —  composed 
largely,  however,  of  the  same  men, — enlisted 
under  the  Continental  Congress.  An  "irony  of 
fate"  attended  its  fortunes  in  that  the  regiment 
was  mainly  engaged  in  the  defense  of  New  York; 
and  yet  it  should  he  staled  that  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, after  its  organization,  paid  the  entire 
expenses  of  these  soldiers.  Not  being  recognized 
as  a  commonwealth  by  Congress,  the  independent 
State  not  only  defended  itself  from  the  British, 
but  materially  assisted  the  general  cause  of  Na- 
tional independence. 


It  is  probable  that  the  ''new*  jurisdiction  cor 
implated  by  the  patriots  at  Westminster,  I 
April  I775>  had  reference  to  a  royal  colony  t 


comprise  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  weal  of 
the  Greoi  Mountains  and  all  the  territory  north 
of  the  Mohawk  River  and  east  of  Lake  Ontario^ 
with  its  capital  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  (Skeena- 
borough),  of  which  Philip  Skene  should  be  gov- 
ernor. Ethan  Allen.  William  Gilliland,  Jehial 
Hawley  of  Arlington,  and  others  were  interested, 
but  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
at  Lexington,  Mass.,  ig  April  i775.  eight  days 
after  the  convention,  changed  these  plans.  These 
people,  essentially  independent,  accustomed  to 
obe^  only  the  orders  and  decrees  emanating  from 
their  own  conventions  and  cherished  town  meet- 
ings, proceeded  to  call  another  conventioiL  ThU 
was  held,— like  the  one  of  26  July  1775.  "to 
raise  troops,"  etc., —  at  "Mr.  Cephas  Kent's  in 
Dorset" ;  and,  unlike  its  two  predecessors  in  the 
'Grants,'  was  *duly  warned"  by  a  committee. 
The  warrant  recited  six  articles,  the  last  of 
which  stated:  "To  see  whether  the  convention 
will  consent  to  associate  with  New  York,  or  by 
themselves,  in  the  cause  of  America.'  The  con- 
vention assembled  16  Jan.  1776,  and  authorized 
the  preparation  of  a  remonstrance  and  petition  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  These  were  presented 
and  adopted  at  a  subsequent  convention,  24  July 
1776,  assembled  also  at  Cephas  Kent's,  wbicb 
.  recapitulated  the  late  events  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  including  the  king's  decree  of  i7p7. 
and  praying  "not  to  be  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  diat  of 
New  Hampshire."  The  situation  was  fast  be- 
coming intolerable,  and  the  warlike  rumors  of 
militai^  movements  were  alarming ;  therefore  the 
following  declaration  of  loyalty  was  signed  by 
the  entire   convention,  with   "only  one  dissen- 


dcfend.   by  amu.  (be   Uniud  Aatrican  States  ■ 

ibe   hostile   utttrapts   of   (he   Briti-'-    ' — -"   - 

until    the    preSTBt    unhappy    conl 
two    Hjuntrfa    ihaU   be  «tUed. 

At  an  adjourned  convention,  held  at  the  same 
place,  25  Sept.  1776.  a  covenant  or  compact  was 
formulated, —  58  delegates  present  and  "Cumber- 
land and  Wilmington  or  Draper  by  letter,*  repre- 
senting 35  towns,  10  of  which  were  on  the  'East 
side," — that  still  further  raised  the  framework 
of  the  future  independent  State.  Ethan  Allen 
was  a  prisoner  with  the  British.  It  was  voted 
unanimously:  "That  suitable  application  be  made 
to  form  that  district  of  land,  commonly  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  into  a  separate  district.'  A  ^Committee 
of  War'  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  government, 
civil  and  military,  ad  interim,  namely :  Simeon 
Hathaway,  Jonas  Fay,  Nathan  Clark,  Joseph 
Bradley,  Martin  Powell,  Cephas  Kent,  Joseph 
Bowker,  Joseph  Woodward,  Nehemiah  Howe; 
IS  Jan.  1777  following  were  added  from  the  'East 
side,"  Thomas  Chandler,  Stephen  Tilden,  Eben- 
czer  Harrington,  Joshua  Webb,  Dennis  Lock- 
land,  Jotham  Bigelow,  Thomas  Johnson,  Elijah 
Gates,  Nicholas  White.  At  the  October  conven- 
tion, and  the  January  succeeding,  Ira  Allen 
served  as  clerk, —  both  held  at  Westminster. 
Events  had  moved  rapidly  in  the  "Grants'  or  in 
the  embryo  commonwealth-  The  people  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  loyal  to  freedom  from  Great 
Britain  and  discredited  in  their  contention  with 
contiguous  territory,  were  ready  to  take  an  in- 
dependent step.  Accordingly,  at  Westminster,  15 
Jan.  1777  in  the  Court-Housc,  the  following  was 
promulgated : 

Thig  Convention  (whose  Menben  are  duly  Cho»n 
by  the  Free  Voice  of  their  ConsliluMta  in  Ihf  Severn 
TowTui  on  Ibe  N.  HampahirG  Grants)  in  public  Meet- 
ing Anembled,  in  our  own  names  and  in  behall  of 
our  Conalituents.  Do  hereby  Proclaim  and  Publichljr 
declare  that  the  Diilrict  of  Terriiory  comprehending  and 
moans'  Imown  by  the  name  antf  descriplion  of  the 
N.  Hampshire  GianU  of  Right  DURht  to  be  and  aie 
hereby  declared  forever  hereafter  to  be  considered  a* 
a  Separate  Free  and  Independent  Juriadietion  or  State^ 


■nd  diilini^ished  by  the   Nan 


r   called  and 


'    Hampahire   Grants,   i. 

mitage.   under  all   the    lies 
Und.    at    the    risque    of    1 


iluniarilv    and   aolennlr 


procreation  or  Emigration  within  said  Territory  shall  be 
Idlitled  to  the  same  nrivilraes.  Immunities  and  la- 
be  coniidered  to  be  such  priTileHt  and  ImmBiiilie*  a* 
the    free    Ciliicns.    and    Dcnisons    which    mar    at    any 

of  the  Fret  and  IndependEnt  States  of  America,  and 
that  such  FriTilegea  and  immunities  shall  be  resulated 
in  a  Bin  of  Rights  and  by  a  form  of  Cavemment  lo 
be   establistaKl   at  the   next    Session    adjaumed    of  thi* 

At  the  adjaumed  session,  in  the  "meeting 
house,"  at  Windsor,  4  ^une  1777,  the  State  was 
entitled  Vermont  only,  it  appearing  that  another 
"district"  lying  upon  the  Susquehanna  River  had 
been  called  "New  Connecticut"  Official  histoT 
Is  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name.  TTie  com- 
monly accepted  hypothesis  refers  it  to  Inlendant 
Cham  plain's  exclamation,  "I'oila  les  Verts 
Monts,"  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains. Another  attributes  it  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
of  Philadelphia,  who.  11  April  1777,  wrote  acott- 
gratulatory  letter  recommending  a  draft  of  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution.—  which  was  an  adap- 
tation itself  of  the  William  Penn  charter,— as  a 
suitable  basis  of  that  proposed  by  the  committee 
for  the  free  and  independent  State  he  therein 
called  'Vertnont.»     But  where  did  Dr.  Yotng 
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procure  the  naroe?  It  is  now  known  that  Abbe  of  Burgoyne's  advancing  and  victorious  anny, 
de  Vermont  was  reader  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  The  motion  to  immediately  adjourn  wsts  about  to 
because  of  this  Saint  John  de  Crevecaur  wrote    be  carried,  when  the  heavens,  as  if  to  complete 

Ethan  Alien,  I?  July  1785,  asking  that  several  the  British  general's  metaphor,  added  the  artillery 
counties  receive  French  names,  "as  Vermont  is  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm  as  a  concomitant, 
entirely  French."  Saint  Johnsbury  was  named  The  enforced  delay  caused  a  sober  second- 
after  this  eminent  literator.  Another  claimant  thoiight,  and  the  business  of  the  convention  was 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Peters,  DD.,  LL.D.,  the  completed  before  the  hurried  adjournment  and 
first  Church  of  England  clergyman  to  visit  this    departure  occurred. 

district,  and  who  was  afterward  chosen  Bishop  A  "fast*  had  been  observed  18  June  1777 ;  but 

of  Vermont,  but  never  consecrated.  Dr.  Peters,  in  disaster  following  disaster  to  America,  still  ac- 
October  1763,  climbed  a  high  mountain  in  the  companied  the  British  progress  south.  Ticon- 
*Grants,''  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  deroga  and  Crown  Point,  considered  hitherto  aa 
couid  be  seen  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  commanding  Lake  Champlain,  had  fallen,  but  at 
Connecticut  River  on  the  other,  and  broke  a  bot-  Bennington  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Here  the 
tie  upon  a  rock,  naming  the  terri'ory  'Verd-  combined  forces  of  Massachusetts  (Berkshire 
mont,"  dedicating  it  to  God,  Little  credence  County),  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  under 
was  given  to  this  alleged  incident,  because  of  the  Gen.  John  Stark,  won  the  day;  and  it  was 
repeated  failures  to  find  such  a  location.  Mounts  Warner's  regiment,  fresh  from  its  defeats  at  the 
Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump,  and  Knox  Moim-  north,  and  Hubbardton  in  particular,  which  at- 
tain in  Orange  County,  were  each  ascended  with-  rived  just  in  time  to  save  the  field.  Stillwater 
out  results;  but,  in  1880,  Spruce  Mountain  in  19  September  and  7  October,  subsequently,  led 
Plainfield  was  selected  for  an  ascent  from  Brad-  up  to  Bnrgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  17  Oct 
ford,  where  the  Peters  family  settled,  and  the  1777.  This  series  of  successes,  one  of  Cressey's 
conditions  found  at  the  summit  served  to  confirm  15  pivotal  points  of  history,  was  thus  written 
the  Dr.  Peters'  claim.  in  favor  of  liberty. 

The  preamble  to  the  Vermont  Declaration  of         A  monument  of  dolomite,  obeliskal  in  char- 
Independence,    reciting    the    grievances    of    the    acler,  marks  the   site  of  the   Continental   store- 
patriots   and    their   sufferings,   entailed  by   the    house,  and  commemorates  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
British  government,  is  a  monument  to  the  72    ton,  the  field  of  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Vermonters,  who  again  swore  fealty  to  the  Na-    landscape    visible    from    its    look-out    room.     Il 
tional   cause.     The   Continental   Congress,  while     rises  from  an  elevation  250  feet  above  the  Wal- 
failing  to  give  them  any  satisfactory  response  to    loomsac  River  Valley,  301  feet  I0.S  inches;  base, 
numerous  petitions,  began  to  recognize  its  Green    37x37  feet, — the  most  imposing  strictly  battle 
Mountain  troops  as  reliable  allies,  and  the  mill-    monument  in  existence.    The  cost,  $100,000,  was 
contributed  by  the  three  States  involved  in  the 
engagement,  by  subscription,  and  $40,000  by  the 
National  government;  erected   1887-gi   a.d.,  bj 
the  Bennington  Battle  Monument  Association,  a 
Vermont  corporation.     In   the   valley  is  located 
the  Soldiers'  Home  of  the  State. 

The  convention  at  Windsor,  before  adjourn- 
ment, created  a  "Council  of  Safety"  and  en- 
dowed it  with  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  consti- 
tution just  adopted.  It  was  the  acting  executive 
of  Vermont  during  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 
This  council  of  12  men  was  constituted ;  by 
Thomas  Chittenden,  president; Jonas  Fay,  vice- 
president;  Ira  Allen  (to  6  Sept.  1777),  Joseph 
Constitution  Honse,    Windsor.  Fay   (from  that  date  to  la  March  1778),  secre- 

taries ;  Heman  Allen,  Jacob  Bayley,  Timothy 
tary  was  reeepHve  of  honors.  Warner  had  been  Brownson,  Benjamin  Carpenter  (succeeding  24 
promoted  to  colonel,  and  others  prominent  in  Dec.  1777  Benjamin  Spencer,  a  Tory),  Jeremiah, 
Vermont  affairs  were  possessors  of  commissions  and  Nathan  Clark,  Moses  Robmson,  Paul 
in  the  Continental  line.  But  the  days  were  dark  Spooner.  This  provisional  body  was  dissolved  12 
for  the  country.  Outside  the  camp  of  Gen.  March  1778  when  the  regular  State  government 
George  Washington,  and  this  circle  of  Green  was  inaugurated.  Four  days  later  the  first  leg- 
Mountain  patriots,  the  possibilities  of  American  islature  divided  the  State  into  two  counties, 
liberty  was  a  lamp  dimly  burning.  Gen.  John  Bennington  on  the  west  and  Unity  on  the  cast, 
Burgoyne.  with  an  army  deemed  invincible,  was  the  Green  Mountains  becoming  the  line  of  official 
marching  southward  from  Canada.  He  was  met  demarcation.  On  the  21st  the  name  «Unity»  wM 
by  the  Vermonters  so  aggressively  that  he  changed  to  Cumberland,  and  that  county  was 
likened  them  to  "a  gathering  storm  on  my  Ieff.»  divided  into  two  "shires"  by  the  "ancient  line," 
The  convention  to  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  —the  Westminster  shire  and  the  Newbury  shire. 
independent  State  met  in  the  "Old  Constitution  Bennington  County  also  was  given  two  shires,— 
House"  at  Windsor  3-8  July  1777  in  the  shadow  Bennington  and  Rutland.  A  readjustment  of 
of  this  environment.  The  constitution  had  been  county  and  town  lines,  thus  begun,  was  continued 
read  and  adopted,  "section  by  section,"  and  was  until  permanently  established, 
about  to  be  put  upon  its  final  passage,  when  news  The  Haldtmand  /nr irf^iit.— This  was  a  feature 
came,  8  July,  of  the  disastrous  situation  in  the  of  the  American  Revolution  that  has  received 
Northern  Department.  The  result  at  Hubbard-  various  interpretations.  Its  ostensible  purpose 
ton  the  previous  day  was  unknown,  but  many  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  Vermont  becom- 
fwnilie*  of  the  representatives  lived  in  the  route  ing  the  via  media  between  the  commanders  of  til* 
Vou  21  —  38 
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boatile  armies.  Its  effect  was  to  keep  a  powerful  The  State  government's  total  revenue  froni 
British  army  inactive, —  for  more  than  four  years,  March  1777  to  October  1786  (both  years  inelu- 
-— in  Canada  on  the  north,  and  to  wrin^  from  the  sive)  was  i3a7^7-5i-i<i.  Ten  financial  years 
Continental  Congress  a  quasi-recognition  of  the  averaged  ^3,279  per  anrura.  No  wonder,  even- 
independent  commonwealth.  Eight  Vermontera  tually,  overtures  for  union  were  made,  by  Con- 
only  were  in  the  secret  motives,  namely:  Ethan  gress.  Strange  as  it  may  read  of  a  liberty-lov- 
Allen  (lately  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  a  ing  people,  the  Vermont  Constitution  was  never 
British  prison),  Ira  Allen,  Governor  Chittenden,  submitted  to  a  vote  of  acceptance  by  them. 
Moses  Robinson,  Samuel  Safford,  Timothy  Ethan  Allen  did  not  live  to  see  ^e  consum* 
Brownson,  John  Fassett,  and  Joseph  Fay.  Ira  mation  of  his  hopes.  He  died  12  Feb,  1789,  in 
Allen,  the  diplomat,  was  the  moving  force.  Gov-  Burlington,  where  a  Tuscan  column  of  granite, 
enior  Chittenden  became  the  trusted  counsellor  42  feet  in  height,  with  a  t»se  suitably  engraved, 
of  both  parties,  and  Ethan  Allen's  boldness  main-  marks  his  resting  place.  It  was  authorized  by 
tained  tn  statu  quo  the  severe  criticisms,  sus-  the  legislature  of  1855. 

picions,  and  charges  of  double  dealings  through-         The  settlers  of  Vermont  had  been  of  New 

out  the  period,  extending  from  II  Jan.  1779  to  35  England  origin,  and  largely  from  Connecticut, 

March  1783.    To  Great  Britain  was  held  out  the  Their  ideas  of  freedom,  crystallized  in  the  "Bill 

hope   that  Vermont   would  become   an   English  of  Rights,'  had  been  the  expression  of  principler, 

province,  but  the  Americans  were  more  difficult  founded    upon    sincere    convictions;    they    had 

of     management.      Congress     had     gratefully  struggled  to  attain  statehood  through  sacrifices 

acknowledged   the   service   of  Vermont  during  that  were  heroic  because  these  affected  the  dear- 

the    Burgoyne    invasion    only    to    recede,    and  est  Spot  to  freemen,— the  home.     The  constitu- 

Ethan    Allen    promptly    disbanded    the    Green  tion  partook  of  several  unique  elements,  chief  of 

Mountain  militia,  carrying  consternation  into  the  which    was   that    human   slavery   should    never 

lettlements  exposed  00  the  northern  frontier,  and  be  legal,  and  it  was  not  strange  immigration 

perplexity    to    the    commanders    of   the    patriot  of  the  right  sort  poured  into  the  State,  and  its 

army.    The  threatened  dissolution  and  partition  territory  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement.    The 

of  Vermont  among  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  financial    situation    was   attractive    to    men    of 

New  Hampshire  and  New  York  was  met  by  the  means,  and  the  commonwealth  grew  apace  in  all 

annexation  5  April  1781  of  35  towns  in  New  that  tended  to  influence,  and  the  sterlmg  worth 

Hampshire,  extending  eastward  to  the  *ancient  for  which  Vermont  has  ever  been  noted.    This 

Mason  line*;  and  rs  June,  following,  of  12  con-  ac^counts  for  its  political  "one-sidedness,* — after 

tiguous  districts  in  New  York,  formerly  claimed  the  two  types   of  citizenship,   indigenous   to  all 

'^--   New   Hampshire,   known   as   the   "East  and  civilized  peoples,  have  crystallized  into  two  oppos- 

'est  Unions."    These  boundaries  were  insisted  ing   camps   or   parties, — and    the    commanding 

rn  by  Ethan  Allen  and  accorded  by  the  Brit-  position  the  State  has  taken  in  National  affairs. 

The  towns  annexed  promptly  sent  repre-  The  isolation  forced  upon  the  people  by  tiieir 

sentatives   to   the   Vermont   legislature   and   the  early  struggles  accounts  for  the  insularity  of  the 

independence  of  the  enlarged  State  was  unques-  earlier  trade  relations,  these  being  with  Canada, 

tionably     maintained.    The    militia    was    again  principally,  rather  than  with  the  United  States. 

mobilized,  it  being  significant  that  the  first  offer  The  War  of  i8i3,  however,  changed  this  feature; 

of  protection  was  made  by  Ethan  Allen  to  New  presenting  another  opportunity  for  Vermonters 

York,  and  Congress  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  (o  show  their  mettle.    With  the  northern  fron- 

to  enjoy  whatever  advantages  thus  inhered  to  tier  again  threatened  by  the  British,  the  courage, 

the  patriot  cause.  patriotism,  and  military  acumen  of  the  fathers,— 

Encouraged  to  believe  that  Congress  would  many  of  whom  were  alive, —  induced  a  prompt 
recognize  Vermont  if  the  'East  and  West  response  to  the  call  of  the  National  government 
Unions'  were  surrendered,  on  22  Feb.  1783,  in  for  help.  As  in  the  Revolution,  so  in  the  Sec- 
toe  face  of  protests  by  the  towns  affected,  the  ond  War  with  Great  Britain,  the  Vermont  troops 
legislature  reduced  the  State's  boundaries  to  the  were  in  evidence;  and,  at  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
present  limits;  but  the  National  body  postponed  burgh,  11  Sept.  1814,  where  Macdonough  com- 
JKtion.  manding  14  vessels  of  2,24}  tons,  883  men,  86 

Admission  to  the  UnicH. —  The  number  14  is  guns,  defeated  the  British  Capt.  Downie,  whose 

talismanic.    Vermont  was  an  independent  State  fleet  consisted  of  16  vessels,  3,404  Ions,  987  men, 

14  years,   having   been   admitted  as   the   14th,  i^  guns,  it  was  the  Vermont  volunteers  who 

4  March   1791,  and  it  took  14  years  to  perfect  silenced  the  shore  batteries  at  the  crucial  time, 

Oie  union  of  the  13  original  colonies.     The  finan-  —  which  New  York  troops  were  unable  to  do.— 

cial  condition  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  ideal,  and  made   the   victonr  possible,  again  stripping 

Vermont  owed  nothing,  while   its  associates  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  bare  of  English 

tlw  Revolution  were  deeply  involved.     The  State,  vessels   of   war.    This    was    the   last    important 

at  the  time   of  its   admission,  had   settled  with  engagement   in   the    Northern   Department,   and 

New  York,  paying  $30^00;  had  paid  the  troops  the   result   was   joyously   celebrated   throughout 

raised  within  its  borders  to  defend  the  common-  the  United  Stales.     Four  months  later  peace  was 

weal.— Continental  as  well  as  local,— -included  in  concluded.     Official     rolls,     although     imperfect, 

its  frame  of  government  the  coinage  of  money;  credit    Vermont    with;    'Soldiers    who    served 

a  postoffice  department,  established  in  1783.  under  1812-14,   4,170;    Plattsburgh    (Vt.)    volunteers, 

a  ^stmaster- genera  I ;   and   possessed   the   entire  4.620.*     Vermont  furnished  one  company  of  84 

activities    of    a    sovereign    republic.     Vermont's  men    for    the    Mexican    War,    1845-5,     At    the 

system  of  finance  had  been  devised  by  Ira  Allen,  storming  of  Chapultepec,  12-14  Sept.  1847,  two 

Money   was   first  raised   (of  all  the   States)   by  of   these   soldiers   were   the   first   to    reach   and 

confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  royalists ;  after-  lower  the  Mexican  flag  on  the  Bishop's  palac& 

ward    by   constitutional    taxation.     In    1787    Ita  The  Civi!  War,  1861-S,  found  Vennont  with  a 

Allen's  accounts  as  treasurer  had  been  audited,  nominal  brigade  competed  of  four  miUtia  regi' 
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ments,  of  less  men  than  the  law  required,  armed  for  the  childhood's  home  amid  the  Green  Moun- 

with  obsolete   equipment;   not  enough  superan-  tains.    A  small  percentage  return  to  occupy  the 

nuated  stuff  to  fit  out  one  regiment.     At  the  first  paternal  acres;   quite  large   estates   are   held   as 

call  by  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  volunteers,  summer  residences,  and  another  transition  stage 


the  legislature  was  called   in  emergent   session,    is  now  in  progress  which  bids  (air  to  upbuild  the 
the    National    proclamation   and    State   warning    commonwealdi,    and    still    further   augmej 
bearing  even  date,  15  April  1861.    On  25  April    financial  statements  of  its  later  history. 


the  General  Assembly  convened,  and,  in  one  day,  The  population   18  Jui._   _,_,, , 

appropriated  $1,000,000  for  war  expenses ;  during  families  of  six  actual  settlers  and  landowners 
the  session  of  42  hours,  voted  also  $7  per  month  in  Bennington.  The  temporary  population  of 
to  pay  Vermont  soldiers  in  addition  to  the  $13  Fort  Dummer  {late  in  Massachusetts)  had  not 
per  month  allowed  by  the  general  government;  been  preserved.  These  pioneers  had  been  in- 
laid a  war  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  "grand  list  creased,  in  1791,  to  43fl70  on  the  east  side,  and 
dollar' ;  provided  for  the  equipment  of  six  more  41,5^9  on  the  west  side.  In  1800  the  population 
regiments  for  a  term  of  two  years,  afterward  ex-  was,  IS4.46S;  (1810)  2i7,8g5;  (l8ao)  235,981; 
tending  the  period  of  enlistment  to  three  years;  (1830)  280,652;  (1S40)  291,948;  (1850)  314.120; 
and  adjourned,  after  providing  that  the  existing  (i860)  315,098;  (1870)  330,5Si;  (1880)  332,^6; 
firjt  regiment  be  recruited  to  its  fall  quota.  This  (1890)  332422;  (1900)  343,641;  (igro)  355,951). 
regiment  was  mustered  8  May  1861,  and  two  Bibliography. —  Allen,  'Vermont';  Hall, 
days  later  went  to  the  front.  Before  the  nth  'Vermont*;  Baudoncourt,  'Popular  History  of 
of  May  volunteers  for  five  regiments  had  offered  Canada^ ;  Hnse,  'Vermont' ;  Slade,  'State 
their  services,  where  only  two  were  needed,  thus  Papers*;  Walton,  'Governor  and  Council*; 
emulating  the  patriotic  ardor  of  Revolutionary  Thompson,  'Vermont';  Williams,  'Vermont*; 
days.  The  precedent  for  the  $7  per  month  in  Stilison,  "Centennial  Celebrations*;  Proctor, 
1861  was  established  by  the  governor  and  council  'Early  Vermont  Conventions*;  Vermont  His- 
21  June  171M,  when  an  extra  allowance  was  torical  Society's  Collections. 
voted  to  the  "minute  m«i,»— Vermont's  quote  Henry  Leonard  Stillson, 
Of  2,139,- under  a  call  of  the  United  States  19  Vermont  Journalist  and  Historian. 
May,  ultimo.    In  1861  the  number  of  Vermonters 

subject   to   military   duty   was  60,719.    At  the  Vermont,  Univeiw^y  of,  wid  State  AgrUul- 

close  of  hostilities  Vermont  was  credited  by  the  *>"■"  College,  located  at  Burlington,  Vt.    The 

war  department  with  35,242  men,  an  excess  of  its  University  of  Vermont  was  chartered  in  1791. 

quota  of  1,513.     One  in  ten  of  the  total  popula-  ^nd  first   opened  to  students  in   i8oa   the  first 

tion,andmore  than  one  half  of  those  subject  to  class  being  graduated  in  1804.    The  State  made 

military  service  had  fought  for  the  Union.    The  a  grant  of  land  of  39,000  acres  for  the  use  of 

State  sent  out  17  regiments  of  infantry;  three  t"e  university,  and  the  governor  of  the  SUte 

batteries,   one   regiment    of  cavalry,  and   three  S""*  speaker  of  the  house  were  made  members 

companies  of  sharpshooters.    The  First  regiment  if  o^""  "'  *«  t«)ard  of  trustees.    In  1862  the 

were  three  months' men;  from  the  Second  to  the  Vermont   Agricultural^  Co  lege   was   chartered. 

Eleventh    (the  last  heavy  artillery),   inclusive,  but  as  it  did  not  receivethe  support  necessary 

three  years'  enlistments;  the  other  six  were  nine  *?>"*  .'*'"'''  operation,  it  was  incorporated  in 

months'    troops.      The    First   Vermont    Brigade  i§^5  *'*  ""^  miiversity  under  the  title  of  the 

consisted  of  the  zd,  3d.  4th,  5th,  and  6th  regi-  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 

ments ;  the  Second  Brigade,  of  the  12th,  13th.  College.    Under  this  new  charter  the  board  ot 

14th,  isth,  and  16th  regiments.    Vermonters  en-  t™""8  consists  of  the  governor,  the  president 

rolled  in  the  regular  army  and  navy  are  believed  of  the  university,  members  tx  omcw.  nine  mem- 

to  have  been  in  excess  of  2000    in  the  marine  ^"  elected  by  the  State  legislature,  three  every 

corps,   619;   mlisted   in   Vermont  organisations,  ^^^  years,   for  a   term  of   six  years,  and  nine 

38,9^:  rMnlistments,  1,961;  commissioned  ofli-  oj^er  members  having  the  power  to  fill  vacan- 

cel-ViA  the   navy,   84;   m  the  marine   corps,   3.  '=»^^   '"   '''<="'  "T^^:     ^he  university   also  r*- 

Vermont     appropriated      for     war     pu^osel  «'™  «"'»"""/  State  appropnat.^^^^^ 

ffiii'.t^4f  waJtidt  "K^^'^r-,^  wS    a'"Sr     lly    "VeSenfa^H^^^^^ 

S.h'5>'^!;.^.       W^t       ^^8^r'v'lL"'t  one  of  the  oldest  meSical  schools  in  the  UmW 

«S?«n,t   «c^1h  ^!r  !,c'f^'        Vermont  ^^^       having  been  opened  to  students  as  early 

•^S  i'*L*!!^^    i.^    ■      ts   troops   were   not  33,8^^    It  was  suspended  from  1836  to  1854.  but 

caUed  into  action.    Admirals  George  Dew^  and  afterthe  latter  datVits  growth  w«  contiliuous, 

ChM.  E.  Oark  were  the  notable  Vermont  figures  ^^  ;„  ^g^  j^  t^^^  »„  integral  part  of  th4 

of  that  contest.  ...  university  under  the  entire  control  of  the  board 

Fof i<;oho«.~  The   percentage   of   increase  in  ^i   trustees.     The   university   has   maintained   a 

Vermont  s  population  has  been  quite  insignificant  steady  growth  from  the  first,  except  during  the 

smce  1850.    The  surplus  of  "brain  and  brawn"  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War.    In  1814-15 

has  been  contributed,  with  the  Civil  War  excep-  the   college  buildings   were  used   as  barracks, 

tion,  to  develop  the  West,  and  the  cities  of  con-  and  all  exercises  were  suspended ;  in  the  Civil 

tiguous  States,    The  younger  generations  have.  War  large  numbers  of  students  left  the  univer- 

since  1837,  gone  out  to  improve  the  country  at  sity  to  join  the  army.    The  organization  of  the 

large;  so  much  so  that,  in  1890,  there  were  more  university   now   includes:     (1)    the   department 

than    ipoo    farms    virtually    abandoned;    others  of  arts;  (2)   the  department  of  science,  which  is 

were   indifferently   cultivated,   and,    others   still,  the  agricultural  college;   (3)   the  department  of 

^rown   up  again  to  primeval   forest.    Assoda-  medicine.    Women  are  admitted  to  the  depart- 

ttons  of  ^Native   Vermonters"   exist   in   all   the  ments  of  arts  and  sciences.    The  department  of 

larger  cities  of  the  East  and  West ;  and  the  an-  arts  offers  a  classical  course  leading  to  the  de- 

nual  meetings  are  notable  both  for  their  dis-  gree  of  A.B.,  a  literary -scientific  course  leading 

" ■-•--\  personnel,  and  the  loyalty  expressed  to  the  dejtree  of  Ph.B.,  and  3  course  in  com- 
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mcice  and  economics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  (1S82);  'Keraban-le-tetu>  (1883);  'L'Etoile  do 

B.S.    in   commerce  and    economics.    The   A.B.  Sud'    (i86Lt)  ;  'Le  Pays  de  Diamants'    (1884); 

and.  Ph.B.  courses  are  largely  elective  after  the  'Le  Chemin  de  France'   (1887) ;  'Deux  Ans  de 

freshman     year.     Tlie     department     of     science  Vacances'      (1888)  ;      'Famille      Sans      Nome' 

offers   courses    in   civil   and    sanitary,   electrical  (1885);     'Csesar    CascabeP      (1890);     'Mathias 

and  mechanical  engineering,  a  chemical  course,  Sandorf*    (1890);    'Nord   centre   Sud'    (1890); 

and   an   agricultural   course,   all   leading   to   the  'The    Purchase    of    the    North    Pole'     (1890); 

degree  of  B.S.    Siiorter  courses  of  one  or  two  'Claudius  Bombamac'  (iSgz) ;  'Le  Chateau  des 

years  are  also  provided  in  agriculture.     The  de-  Carpathes'     (1892)  ;    'L'lle    a   Helice'     (1895)  ; 

partmenl  of  medicine  offers  a  four  years'  course  'Le   Sphinx    des   Glaces'     (189?)  ;    'Le   Village 

leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D.     The  university  Aerion'    (1898);    'The   Master   of   the   World' 

also   confers   the   degrees   of   A.M.,   M.S.,   C.E.,  (1904);    and    'A    Drama    in    Livonia'     (1905), 

.M.E.,  and   E.E.  for  graduate  work.     There  are  His  comedy  'Lea  Pailles  Rompues*  was  written 

I56  endowed   scholarships,  30  Slate  scholarships,  in  1848  and  produced  at  the  Gymnase  in  1S50  and 

and    a    students'    loan    fund.    The    university  his    'Onze  Jours    de   Siege'    quickly   followed, 

buildings   on   the  campus   include   Old   College,  Several   others   were   dramatized   and    'Le  doc- 

a  reconstruction  of  a  building  erected  in  1823,  teur  Ox'    was  changed   to    an  opera.    Despite 

ihe   comer-stone   of   whose   southern   part   was  his  widespread  fame,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 

laid  by  Gen.   Lafayette;   Converse   Hall,  a  dor-  made  a   member  of  the   Legion   of   Honor   and 

mitory ;    Grassmount,    woman's    dormitory ;    the  his  books  had   been  crowned  by  the   Academy, 

Billings    Library;    the   Williams    Science    Hall;  Verne    died    a    disappointed    man,    in    that    his 

the     mechanical     buildings;     the     agricultural  literary  worth  was  not  fully  recognized  in  his 

buildings ;  and  the  gymnasium ;  the  medical  de-  own  country. 

CrinT9r^nSr8r,rt^^^^^^  ''t  ,    Vemet.  ver-n.    Anto».  Ch^le,  Horace. 

1904,  in  which  year  the  centennial  of  the  first  ^""V"  ^^     "^-V"-^  Vmnet.»  French  pamter:  b. 

^nation    was    celebrated    a    movement    was  Bordeaux  14  Aug.  i?s8;  d    Par.s  17  Nov    1836. 

begun  by  the  alumni  to  raise  a  centennial  en-  "^  *V  ^^^   s°".  "^  J'';^^'   Y""^'  and   distm- 

dowment   fund  of  $1,000,000.     The   students  in  KU'shed  as  a  pamter  of  the   Napoleonic  battles, 

1910  numbered  498,  of  whom  255  were   in  the  who  ever  aimed  at  the  glorification  of  the  victor 

departments  of  arts  and   sciences,     Amohg  the  "^   F"f°'and    and    Fontenay.     He   also   pamled 

graduates     have    been     one     vice-president     of  Po^^^'ts   and   hunting   scenes.     His   comicpic- 

the   United   States,   one  cabinet   minister    three  ""^?  ^^^  inlerestmg  and  valuable  as  records  of 

United  States  mimsiers  to  foreign  nations,  four  contemporaneous  manners. 

governors  of  Vermont,  and  14  college  presidents.  Vemet,  Claude  Joteph,  French  painter-  b 
Verne,  JuIcb,  French  novelist:  b.  Nantes  8  p^j^"°^  '^  '^"^■-  '^''''  \'^''"^  -3  P*^:  '7^ 
Feb.  1828;  d.  Amiens  24  March  1905.  His  early  ,„  "?„i°f„''"'\'"  J^*^,  ''5  ''^"^^'^  •"»  art. 
education  was  obtained  in  the  Nantes  Lvcec  "ammg  from  A.  Manglard  and  returned  to 
rten"iluSieriW°'in  Ptlis'bi^t'ea""  "ne'fh^s  fr^ni'^^'l  ■°t*"r"'f  '"?'"^"  "^  '^^  :^'^^ 
attention  to  literary  work,  at  first  writing  short  !^?^,/"f  t^? ,"1^'  ^<'\^""  ^y,^  f""  «* 
pieces  for  the  sta|e.  and  in  1863  attracted  at-  J^-,'' ',  °!,^""^''  "T"'*'  *""*  '"  t*'SV'"'"'^'« 
tention  by  a  story,  'Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon.'  Hf  "I'lilKapes  and  marines  are  well  set-off 
which  instantly  t^«  with  popular  approval.  He  Tf  ri»^7  i  "^  evidently  im.ta  ed  the  manner 
inaugurated  a  new  school  in  fietio^.  basing  his  fl5'''"''l  ^"'"";'- ''"'  ^"  P."^'"f"  '""=  «"" 
stories  on  the  inventions  of  the  day,  delinelting  "^^1,  A^lj  ^"^^"^  F°"^""o"3l  monotone 
on  wildly  extravagant  voyages  and  adventured  ^^""^  ''"'^'^*  *"°"'  "^"^  ""'"y- 
to  which  he  added  very  cleverly  prepared  sci-  Vemet,  Jean  Emile  Horace,  commonly 
entific  and  geographical  detail.  The  interest  in  called  "Horace  Vehnet,"  French  painter'  b 
his  books  depends  entirely  on  incident,  and  Paris  30  June  1789;  d.  there  17  Jan.  1863.  He 
though  extremely  entertaining,  his  characters  are  was  the  grand.'ion  of  Ctaiide  Joseph  Vemet 
without  life,  merely  inserted  to  sustain  the  nar-  (q  v.),  and  son  of  Antoine  Charles  Horace  Ver- 
rative.  Among  his  books,  all  of  which  were  net,  better  known  as  Carle  Vemet  (q.v.).  His 
translated  into  several  languages,  are:  'Le  first  master  in  art  was  his  father  and  even  at  13 
Desert  de  Glace'  (1867)  ;  'A  Journey  to  the  he  could  support  himself  by  the  payments  re- 
Centre  of  the  Earth'  (1872)  ;  'Twenty  Thou-  ceivod  for  his  drawings.  He  studied  also  under 
sand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea'  (1873)  :  "Meridi-  the  designer  Moreau,  the  architect  Chalgrin  and 
ana.  The  Adventures  of  Tliree  Englishmen  and  the  painter  Vincent.  His  'Capture  of  a  Re- 
Three  Russians  in  South  Africa'  (1873)  ;  'From  doubt'  (1709)  took  the  public  by  storm-  it  was 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon  Direct  in  Ninety-Seven  a  new  departure  from  the  frigid  classicalism  of 
,J^".  y^"'*U  ''"""^  ^"^  *  '^"P  Round  It'  David  and  was  alive  with  modern  feeling  and 
(1873);  'The  Fnr  Country;  or  Seventy  Degrees  realistic  life.  On  the  hopes  kindled  by  this 
North  Latitude'  (1874);  'Around  the  World  success  he  married,  opened  a  studio  and  es- 
%f-'^^^  ^^y."  '''^'■*>  =  '^  Floating  City,'  and  tablished  a  manner  of  his  own.  He  became  the 
'The  Blockade  Runners'  ('1874)  ;  'The  Eng-  first  representative  in  art  of  the  Napoleonic 
lish  at  the  North  Pole'  (1874)  :  *Dr.  Ox's  Ex-  war  spirit  with  all  its  swagger  and  chauvinism, 
periment'  (18741 ;  'A  Winter  Amid  the  Ice'  and  offended  the  government  of  the  Restoration 
(1875) :  'The  Mysterious  Island'  (1875! :  'The  bv  his  anti- monarchical  caricatures,  so  that  in 
Survivors  of  the  Chancellor'  (187s):  'Michael  1822  his  works  were  excluded  from  the  ex- 
StrORoff.  the  Courier  of  the  Czar'  {1876);  'The  hihitjon;  this  induced  him  to  open  a  picture- 
Child  of  the  Caverti'  (1877)  ;  'Hector  Scrvadac,  gallery  of  his  own.  which  was  very  successful, 
or  the  Career  of  a  Comet'  (1877)  :  'Dick  Sands,  His  increasing  popularity  at  last  induced  Charles 
the    Boy   (,aptain',    (1878);    <Le    Rayon   Vert'  X.   to   appoint   him   to   the   directorship   of  the 
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French  Academy  in  Rome,  a  post  which  he  ably 
filled  till  the  end  of  1834-    On  his  retuTii  to 

Paris  Louis  Philippe  commissioned  him  to  paint 
the  historical  galleries  of  the  museum  of  Ver- 
sailles, a  task  which  occupied  him  five  years. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pictures 
are  "The  Occupation  of  Ancona'  ;  "The  As- 
sault of  the  Town  of  Constantine  in  Africa'; 
<The  Attack  of  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp'  ;  'The 
Fleet  Forcing  the  Tagus'  ;  'The  Dog  of  the 
Regiment'  ;  'The  Soldier  of  Waterloo'  ;  "The 
Battles  of  Jemappes'  ;  "MontmiraiP  ;  'Fon- 
tenoy' ;  '  Wagram'  ;  "The  Capture  of  La- 
Smala'  ;  "The  Prayer  in  the  Desert'  ;  "The 
Council  of  Arabs.'  His  last  great  picture  was 
'The  Battle  of  the  Alma.'  Consult  Rees,  'Ver- 
net  et  Delaroche'   (1880). 

Vernon,  v^r'non,  Edward,  English  naval 
officer:  b.  Westminster,  England,  12  Nov.  1684; 
d.  Nacton.  Suffolk,  30  Oct.  i?57.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Westminster  and  Oxford  and  in  1700 
entered  the  royal  navy.  In  1702  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant,  and  in  1704  was  engaged  un- 
der Sir  George  Rooke  at  Malaga,  continuing  in 
the  navy  until  1721,  when  he  retired  on  half- 
pay.  In  1722  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Penryn,  but  in  1726  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Grafton  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  later 
joined  the  forces  at  Gibraltar.  He  returned  to 
England  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain 
in  1728,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament 
He  vehemently  insisted  in  the  House  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  upon 
declaring  that  he  could  take  Porto  Bello,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  six  ships,  he  was 
in  1739  appointed  vice-admiral  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  West  Indian  expedition.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Porto  Bello  in  November 
of  that  year,  but  his  attack  upon  Cartagena  in 
1741  was  unsuccessful.  In  1742  he  returned  to 
England,  and  having  in  his  absence  been  elected 
to  Parliament  for  both  Penryn  and  Ipswich,  he 
chose  to  sit  for  the  latter.  He  was  promoted 
admiral  in  1745,  but  in  1746  was  removed  from 
his  office  by  reason  of  a  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
miralty. He  continued  to  sit  in  Parliament 
until  his  death.    His  second  attack  off  Carta- 

S;na  is  introduced  in  Smollet's  novel  'Roderick 
andom,'  the  author,  together  with  Laurence 
Washington  (brother  of  George)  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  expedition.  The  latter  named 
his  estate  in  honor  of  the  admiral  'Mount  Ver- 
non.* Vernon  wrote;  <A  New  History  of 
Jamaica'  {1740);  "Original  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Expedition  of  Panama'    (1744);  etc. 

Vemon,  George  John  Warren,  5th  Baron, 
English  scholar  and  philanthropist:  K  Staple- 
ford,  Nottinghamshire,  22  June  1803;  d.  near 
Derby,  England,  31  May  1S66.  He  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  England,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  letters,  philanthrooy, 
and  reform.  He  entered  public  life  in  1831 
39  member  of  Parliament  for  Derby  and  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In 
183s  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  father  and 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  honors  which 
hampered  in  some  deG;ree  his  political  career, 
though  he  remained  liberal  in  sentiment  and  a 
profp-Msive  and  public  mrited  citizen  to  the 
last.  His  labors  as  a  philanlhropist  during  the 
cotton  famine  in  Lancashire  in  1862-3  made  him 
much  beloved,  his  generosity  and  personal  ex- 


VernoD'Harcourt,  Leveson  Francis,  Eng- 
lish civil  engineer :  b,  London  25  Jan.  1839, 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  under 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  in  18^-5,  later  becoming 
■  ■  t.  He  engaged  in  engineering  on 
ter  works  and  railways,  went  to 
1875,  where  he  established  himself 
as  a  nyaraulic  engineer,  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  in  his  profession.  He  vis- 
ited India  in  i8g6  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
River  Hiigli,  was  British  member  of  the  jury 
for  civil  engineering  at  the  Paris  exposition  in 
1900,  and  since  1882  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
civil  engineering  at  University  College,  London. 
He  has  published;  'Rivers  and  Canals'  (1882); 
'Achievements  in  Engineering'  (1891)  ;  'Civil 
Engineering  as  Applied  in  Construction'  (1902). 
Vernon,  Conn.,  town  in  Tolland  County; 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  ;  about  12  miles  east  by  north  of  Hart- 
ford. There  are  three  villages  and  one  city  in- 
cluded in  the  town.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
region,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  in- 
terests. In  1900  (government  census)  there 
were  123  manufacturing  establishments  with  a 
capital  of  $5,743,445.  In  the  manufactories  were 
2449  employees  to  whom  were  paid  annually 
928,886.  The  value  of  the  yearly  output  was 
$Sr499i4J8.  The  chief  manufactures  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  woolen  goods.  The  dairy  and  ftirm 
products  shipped  from  the  town  are  quite  ex- 
tensive.   Pop.  (tgio)  9,087, 

Verona,  va-r6'na.  Northern  Italy,  (i>  A 
city,  capital  of  (he  province  of  the  same  name, 
72  miles  west  of  Venice  by  rail,  beautifully  sit- 
uated where  the  last  slopes  of  the  Alps  merge 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Adige,  which  traverses  the  city  in  a  wild 
and  rapid  torrent,  and  is  crossed  here  by  six 
bridges.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  is  entered 
by  live  gates  remarkable  alike  for  solidity  and 
beauty.  Many  of  the  streets,  though  narrow 
and  crooked,  are  lined  by  splendid  mansions, 
particularly  rich  in  marble  decorations,  and 
there  are  several  elegant  squares.  New  em- 
bankments and  buildings  along  the  Adige,  nu- 
merous industrial  establishments,  electric  light- 
ing, and  street  railroads  are  modern  features. 
Among  the  more  interesting  buildings  is  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  occupying  one  side  of 
the  Piazza-Bra ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  a.d.  The  interior 
is  nearly  perfect;  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
the  transverse  axis  of  which  is  510  feet,  and 
the  conjugate  410  feet;  it  is  106  feet  high,  and 
on  the  45  tiers  of  steps  27,000  spectators  could 
be  accommodated.  There  are  about  50  churches, 
many  of  them  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture,  rich  in  paintings  and  other  art 
treasures.  The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  Gothic 
structure  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  choir  and 
Romanesque  facade  of  the  12th;  the  church  of 
Saint  Zeno  is  a  Romanesque  basilica  of  noble 
proportion,'',  with  some  interesting  old  statues 
and  reliefs :  those  of  Saint  Anastasia,  Saint 
Giorpin.  and  Saint  Fermo  Maggiore,  should  also 
be  mentioned.  The  Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  in 
the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ifith  century;  it  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  celebrated  natives  of  the  town,  among  whom 
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are  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus,  Pliny  the  the  gbry  of  Verooese.  The  'History  of  Et- 
Younger,  and  Vitruvius.  Close  by  are  the  im-  ther,'  in  fresco,  which  he  afterward  painted  tn 
posing  Gothic  tombs  of  the  Delia  Scala  family  this  church,  excited  general  admiration.  Among 
(known  also  as  the  ScalJgeri),  who  for  upward  other  works  by  him  at  Venice  are:  'The  Coro- 
of  a  century  (1262-1389)  were  the  lords  of  nation  of  the  Virgin,*  altar-piece;  the 'Martyr- 
Verona.  There  are  several  theatres,  a  museum  dom  of  Saint  Sebastian'  ;  'The  Feast  at  Simon's 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  a  public  House'  (now  in  the  Brera,  Milan).  It  was 
library,  hospitals,  and  numerous  literary  and  during  this  time  that  he  formed  his  style  as  a 
artistic  institutions.  The  town  carries  on  manu-  master  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  had  already 
factures  of  silks,  woolens,  hats,  etc.,  and  has  acquired  the  Veronese  spirit  of  color,  with  its 
an  important  trade.  Verona  is  supposed  to  have  dear  pale  tone,  and  soft  harmoniousness.  He 
been  founded  in  the  4th,  and  to  have  been  sub-  was  now  under  the  influence  of  Titian,  but  he 
jected  to  the  Romans  in  the  ad  century  ac  never  surrendered  his  own  individuality  so  far 
On  ihe  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  as  to  become  an  imitator,  After  accompanying 
taken  by  the  Goths,  and  made  by  Theodoric  the  the  Venetian  ambassador  Grimani  to  Rome,  he 
capital  of  his  empire.  In  774  it  was  captured  saw  with  enthusiasm  the  beautiful  models  of 
by  Charlemagne,  and  took  a  lead  amontf  the  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  and  painted  after 
Italian  cities  while  the  power  of  the  emperors  in  his  return  his  fine  'Apotheosis  of  Venice,'  His 
Italy  lasted.  It  afterward  became  an  inde-  numerous  banqueting  pieces  are  also  excellent, 
pendefit  republic,  but  suffered  much  from  the  Six  at  least  of  these  are  found  at  Venice  in 
dissensions  of  its  nobles,  a  state  of  affairs  de-  the  refectories  of  the  monasteries,  among  the 
picted  by  Shakespeare  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  best  of  which  are  the  'Marriage  at  Cana,'  com- 
Weary  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  had  been  prising  120  figures,  many  of  which  are  portraits, 
subjected,  it  voluntarily  ceded  itself  to  Venice,  In  this  piece  the  extravagant  display  of  almost 
under  which  it  remained  from  1405  to  1797.  It  Asiatic  pomp,  and  the  confusion  of  different 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  after  persons  and  dresses,  have  been  justly  censured. 
ward  into  those  of  the  Aostrians,  under  whom  The  air  of  pride  in  the  aspect  of  Christ,  in- 
it  possessed  great  strategic  importance,  as  it  stead  of  a  simple  expression  of  dignity,  the 
formed  a  member  of  the  celebrated  'Quadri-  placing  of  the  principal  personage  in  a  corner 
lateral,"  or  four  mutually  supporting  fortresses  of  the  picture,  and  the  confused  blending  of  the 
(Mantua,  Verona,  Peschiera,  and  I^gnago)  wfiite  tablecloth  and  the  architecture  of  the 
which  secured  the  Austrian  position  in  north-  background,  have  also  been  considered  blem- 
ern  Italy,  and  formed  the  key  to  the  Tyrol  from  ishes.  In  his  'Pilgrims  of  Emmaus'  Paul  vio- 
the  south.  Here  in  i8z2  the  Congress  of  Ve-  lated  all  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
rona,  consisting  of  European  monarchs  and  But  with  all  these  faults  he  displays  talent  and 
diplomats,  tmder  the  leadership  of  Metternich,  fruitfulness  of  conception.  In  short,  his  works 
decided  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Spanish  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  contributions  to 
revolution  by  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alii-  decorative  effect  than  either  religious  paintings 
ance  (q.v.).  With  the  rest  of  Venetia,  Verona  or  representations  of  life  in  the  past.  They 
was  incorporated  with  Italy  in  18^.  Pop.  are  neither  historic  nor  devotional,  but  merely 
about  75.000.  (2)  The  province  of  Verona  in  magnificent  combinations  of  form  and  color  in- 
the  compartimento  of  Venice  has  an  area  of  tended  to  add  life,  warmth,  and  variety  to  vast 
1.185  square  miles.  architectural  spaces,  and  to  interest  the  specta- 
„  -,  r,  ~  t  .„  1.  tor  by  their  expressive  faces,  their  gorgeous 
Vwona,  ve-ro  na.  Pa.,  borough,  Allegheny  costumes  and  the  movement  and  dramatic  action 
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County ;  on  the  All^heny  River  and  the  Aile-  of  the   scene.     He  died   in   1588.     His  scholars 

gheny  Valley  Railroad ;  about  10  inites  northeast  ^ere  Charles  and  Gabriel,  his  sons,  and  Bene- 

Of  Pittsburg      It  has  a.  number  of  manufactur-  j^tto,    his    brother,    besides    Michael    Parrasio, 

ing   establishments,   chief   of   which    are   glass  fjaudi,    MafFei,  Verona,   Francesco   Montemez- 

works,    foundries,   machme   shops,   and   powder  ^^q.     Consult     Weiggirer,   'Veronese'    (1807). 

and   dynamite    works.     It   has   a   national   bank  v„™-„.      -    -    -f  1,      c   ■   *                          CL 

whichhas  a  capital  of  $50,000,  deposits  amount-  u    ^^'^^  ve-ronT-ka,  Samt.  a  woman  who, 

ing  to  JiwW^and  loans  and  diioun.s,  stocks,  ?'''^"   9"""   W"  carrying  his   cross,   lent  h.ra 

and  securities  to  the  amoum  of  $259,800.    Pop.  ^""^  ^«"',lp  w'.Pe  the  sweat  from  his  face,  and 


luiu  sctutitics  lo  tne  amount  ci   «.:3y,ouu.      ruu.  ,    .  f-  ,       ,  -  ,  ,    ;  •       ,;7 ■    ■ — 

/iriir.'i  tkAit  on    receiving    it    back    found    his    likeness    un- 

^-%  '    '^^-  printed  on  the  cloth.    This  veil  is  said  to  be 

Veronese,  va-ro-na'ze,  Paul  (his  real  name  still  preserved  at  Rome,  where  it  is  shown  10 

was  Paolo  Caltam),  Italian  painter:  b.  Verona  only  a  few  persons  of  special  rank.     It  is  com- 

1528;    d.    Venice    19    April    1588.    He    studied  monly  supposed  that  the  Saint  Veronica  of  the 

under  his  uncle  Antonio  Badile,  a  painter ;  and  legend  received  this  name  in  mistake,  and  that 

copied  the  style  of  C:ara2iola,  and  the  Veronese  it  arose  from  a  misunders tending  and  corrup- 

school,  as  appears  from  the  many  altar-pieces  tion  of  the  terra  vera  icon,  true  image,  originally 

and  frescoes  which  he  executed  at  Verona.    He  applied  to  the  likeness  itself.    Various  ancient 

went   in    IS4S  to   Mantua  where   he  executed  witnesses,    however,    have    identified    Veronica 

frescoes    for   the   cathedral    and    afterward    to  with  different  persons  mentioned   in  the  (Jos- 

Venice.     Here    he    imitated    Titian    and   Tinto-  pels.     In    the    legend    of   the    Clementines    Ve- 

retto,  but  at  the  same  time  appeared  desirous  ronica  is  another  form  for  Berenice,  the  daugh- 

of  surpassing  them  by  a  more  studied  elegance,  ter  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  who  won  from 

and  a  richer  variety  of  ornament.    It  soon  be-  Jesus  the  reeoveiy  of  her  child.    According  to 

came    '..vident    from    his    works    that    he    had  the    'Acts  of   Pilatus,'   and   in  the   writings  of 

Studied  the  ancient  statues,  and  the  etchings  of  Cassiodorus,  Reginus,  Cedrenus,  etc.,  she  was 

Parmesan   and   Albert   Diirer.     His   first   works  the  woman  healed  by  Christ  of  her  issue,  who 

are  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  in  the  afterward  raised  to  Jesus  a  statue  in  bronze  at 

Church  of  St,  Sebastian  in  Venice,  now  known  Paneas,     Consult   Grimm,    'Die    Sage   von   den 

to  the  Italians  as  «Teatro  di  Gloria,*  that  is,  Chris tusbildem'    (1842). 
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Vcrplanck,  v4r-pISnk',  GnUan  Cromm«lui,  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  which  was 
American  Shakespearian  scholar  and  legisla-  completed  by  Leopardi.  In  the  Academy  at- 
lor:  b.  Nev  York  6  Aug.  1786;  d.  there  18  Florence  is  his  'Baptism  of  Christ,'  in  which 
March  187a  He  was  graduated  from  Colum-  one  of  the  angels  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
bia  in  1801,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There  are  two  other 
afterward  traveled  in  Europe.  In  1820  he  was  pictures,  Madonnas,  ascribed  to  him,  one  of 
elected  to  the  New  York  legislature;  was  pro-  which  is  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
fessor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  and  Vemieaa,  ver-roo'gas,  Peru,  a  streamlet 
moral  science  at  the  General  Protestant  Episco-  and  ravine  in  the  mountains  of  central  Peru, 
pal  Seminary  New  York,  m  l8ai-S;  served  m  spanned  by  a  lofty  viaduct  of  the  Lima  and 
Congress  m  1823-33;  and  was  a  member  of  the  (Jroya  Railway.  The  viaduct,  with  two  piers, 
New  York  senate  in  1838:41.  He  was,  a  gov-  j^  5^  fe«  long  and  252  feet  high;  it  was  com- 
ernor  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital  in  1823-  pleted  in  1891  and  replaced  a  similar  construc- 
6S ;  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Emi-  tion  with  three  piers  opened  in  i8?3  and  de- 
gration  Corn  miss. oners  m .  1846-451 ;  and  from  jtroyed  by  a  flood  in  ifeg. 
1865  until  his  death  was  vice-chancel  or  of  the  ,,  ,,,  -t  ,  r-^  -  -  \  tt 
State  University  He  edited  <Shakestieare's  VersaiUeB,  ver-salz'  (Fr.  ver-sa-y),  France, 
Piays,  with  his  Life'  (3  vols.,  1814-?)  and  "P"^'  °f  *«  department  of  Seine-et-O.se^ii 
wrote;  'The  Bucklail  Bards  and  thV  Epistles  ""'*t  =o.'!»*'*ft  .°*  ^P"'^'  '«  ^  ^^f"  °*  F*^' 
of  Brevet  Major  Pindar  Puff,'  political  satires  ^construction,  having  risen  up  rapidly,  regularly, 
directed  at  De  Witt  Clinton  (1818)  ;  'Evidences  ^."**  *"''  ^reat  magnificence  under  the  direc- 
of  Revealed  Religion'  (1824)  ;  'Discourses  and  *'""?  ".^ '."j^  sovereigns  of  France,  particularly 
Addresses'  (1833)  :  nearly  half  of  the  'Talis-  ^"'^  '^■^X  ■, *.'"'  '"^''^  "  *^*  '"*•  °^  ""ITl.^ 
man,'  an  annual  conducted  jointly  with  Robert  and  lavished  immense  sums  on  its  embellish- 
C.  Sands  and  William  C.  Bryant  (3  vols.,  m™t.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  hand- 
1827-30) ;  etc.  His  most  enduring  work  was  *""f«  »«wn3  in  Europe.  The  palace  is  the 
that  performed  in  connection  with  his  Shake-  '"°*'  conspicuous  edifice,  though  somewhat 
spearian  studies.  monotonous  in  appearance.  It  was  biiilt  by 
„      ,.  ,  ">"'s  XIV.,  but  ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace  at 

Verrall,  vfral,  Arthur  WooUgar,  English  the  revolution  of  1793.  and  Louis  Philippe  con- 

cUssicaJ   scholar:    b.    Brighton.   Sussex,   S    Feb.  verted   it   into  a   national  museum.     It   is  fUled 

1851.    He  was,  educated  at  Wellington  College,  with  an  immense  collection  of  statues  and  paint- 

Cambndge  University,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  ings  intended  to  represent  all  the  principal  per- 

1877,  and  since  1874  has  been  a  fellow  of  Trin-  sonages  and  events  connected  with  French  his- 

ity   College,   Cambridge.     He   has   edited   Euri-  tory    from     Clovis    downward.     The    principal 

pides'    'Medea'    {1881) ;  edited  and  translated  fagade    bearing   the    inscription,    A    toutes    Its 

^schylus,   Seven    (1887);   Agamemnon    (1889,  gfoiret  de   la  France    (*To  all   the  glories  of 

1903)  ;  and  has  written:     'Studies  in  Horace'  France*),  and  fronting  the  garden  and  park,  u 

(1883);    'Eunpides,    the    Rationalist'     (1895);  over  400  yards  long.     The  parte,  both  in  extent 

etc.  and  embellishment  a  fit  accompaniment  of  the 

Verrea,  ver'ez,  Cahu,  Roman  governor  of  palace,  attracts  crowds  of  visitors,  the  eaur,  or 
Sicily :  d.  43  rc.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  fountains,  when  in  play  being  specially  attractive 
senator  and  in  his  earlier  career  a  supporter  of  features.  The  palaces  of  the  Grand  and  Petit 
the  Marian  faction  which  he  afterward  deserted  Trianon  are  in  the  north  of  the  park.  The 
to  join  the  following  of  Sulla.  He  was  recom-  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
pensed  for  his  conduct  by  a  share  in  the  confis-  United  States  was  signed  at  Versailles  in  1783. 
cated  estates  of  the  defeated  party,  and  was  pro-  Versailles  was  the  German  headquarters  during 
quaestor  to  Dobella,  prjetor  of  Cilicia  in  8o-7a  the  Franco-German  war  (q.v.)  from  September- 
He  became  governor  of  Sicily  in  73,  but  fair&  March  1870-1,  and  the  seat  of  the  French  goy- 
impoverished  the  island  by  his  mismanagement,  ernment  from  the  peace  till  1879.  Pop.  about 
The   inhabitants   gained   the   support  of   Cicero  S^.ooo. 

in  71  and  Verres  was  brought  to  trial,  with  Versailles,  Ky.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Cicero  as  prosecutor  and  Hortensius  as  de-  Woodford  County;  on  the  Louisville  &  A.  and 
fender.  While  the  trial  was  still  in  progress  the  Southern  R.R.'s;  14  miles  southeast  of 
Verres  gathered  a  large  share  of  his  wealth  Frankfort.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  in 
together  and  fied  to  Massilia,  where  he  lived  in  which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock- 
luxury  for  27  years,  when  he  was  put  to  death  raising.  The  industries  are  connected  chieBy 
by  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whose  greed  he  with  the  farm  products.  The  educational  insti- 
bad  excited.  tutions  are  Ashland  Seminary    (P.   E.),  Rose 

VerroccHo.  rfr-rSk'6-fl,  Andrea  del,  Ital-  Hill  Seminary  (Christian),  opened  in  1875.  and 

ian  artist:  b.  Florence  T43S;  d.  Venice    1488.  P"*'":    elementao'    schools.  /Hie    three    banks 

He  began  as  a  goldsmith ;  was  also  a  follower  "av?  a  combmed  capital  of  iiMfiCO  and  de- 

ot  Donatello  in  the  practice  of  sculpture  and  P^sifs    amountmg    to   $513,320-      Pop.    (1910) 

eventually    devoted    himself    to    painting.    He  z.ioo- 

was   as   skilful   in   marble   as   in   bronze   work,  Versailles,  Mo.,  town,  county-seat  of  Mor- 

and  his  sculptures  at  Florence  are  distinguished  gan  County;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad; 

for  lifelike  expression  and  strong,  truthful  in-  about  38  miles  southwest  of  Jefferson  City.    It 

dividuality.     His  best  works  are   'The  Boy  and  is  tn  an  agricultural  region,  and  in  the  vicinity 

the   Dolphin,'    a  group  on  the   fountain  in  the  are   valuable   deposits    of   iron,   kaolin,   copper, 

court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;   'Madonna  and  and    lead.    There   are   near-by   large   fields   oi 

Child.'    a    relief;    'David,'     a    bronze    statue;  bituminous    coal.     The    products   of   the    mines 

'Death  of  the  Wife  of  Francesco  Tomabuon!,'  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

in  the  Bargdlo;  and  'Doubting  Thomas.'    Go-  There  are  two  banks  with  a  combined  capital 

ing  to  Venice  ■□   1480  he  began  the  colossal  of  $85,000  and  deposits  amounting  to  $355,43^ 
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The  hi^  school  was  established  in  1894.    Pop.  is  simply  an  accented  one,  ttiougfa  its  utterance 

(1910)  1,598.  may  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  air  ■■ 

VeraaiUes,  Ohio,  village  In  Darke  County;  sylfable,  and  a  '  ■     -"       "  "     ' 

on  the  Cincinnati,  H.  &  D.  and  the  Cleveland,  without  aceent,  c 
C,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.'s ;  aboal  40  miles  northwest       Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

of  Dayton.    It  is  in  a  fanning  section  in  which  ,t,g  ^^^^  j^  usually  figured  with  the  tradiUonal 

considerable  attention  is  given    o  stock-raising.  ^-^^^^  ^f  j^^g   (_)   ^^  ^y^^^   („).     Xhe  verse 

The   chief   manufacturing   establishments   are   a  j^  ja^^ic,   made   up  of  feet,  each  consisting  of 


flour  mill,  rnachine  shop,  and  creameries.     The     ^^    unaccented   and   an    accented    syllable,    and 
^..„,.,„„,i   ,..„.„„..,  "\^^'^*  "enn.s  Acad-     ,hg  ^.^derly  succession  of  thes     " 


,._.._.. _  __  -    — J    J    ._  uic   orucriv   succession  o(   uiese   lect  consuiuim 

emy   <B-  C),  a  public  high  school,  founded  in  ^^e   rhythm   of  the   line;   without   thai   orderly 

i^   public   and   parish   schools,   and   a   public  succession   the  line   would   be   mere   prose.     '  * 

riijrarv       I  hprfi    arp    fwn    nrivatp    bank*;    which  t_.-      i      /..    .i__    -.    t^-.  .^.\         '^.-.. 


library.     There    are    two    private    baiAs    which  i_^^^^  prosody   (as  also  in  Greek)  quantity,  not 

have  a  combined  capital  of  $49,000  and  deposits  accent,  determines  the  prosodic  quantity  of  A 

amounting    to    $260,000     Pop.     (1890)     1.385;  vowel  or  syllable.    In  the  first  verse  of  Vergil's 

(1900)  1.478;  (igio)  i.s8o.  _    _  <Aeneid>   the  words  are  accented  as  follows: 

Venc.   a   line   of   poetry,   consisting   bf   a  A'ma  vir'umquf   ca'no   Troj'ae   qui  frimitt   ab 

certain   number   of   metrical    feet,   disposed   ac-  o'ris:  so  read,  it  is  without  poetic  rhythm  and 

cording  to  the  rules  of  the  particular  species  of  cannot  be  referred  to  any  poetical  measure;  but 


poetry   which    the   author   intends    to   compose,  pronounced  according  to  the  prosodieal  quanti- 

Also  more  commonly  used  as  meaning  a  stanza,  ties  of  its  vowels  or  syllables  it  is  a  hexameter 

or    combination    of    lines    regularly    recurring,  gf    ii,e    formula    -  -- 1  -w-  U_|__|_u  <,  I 1. 

whether    like   or   ualike    in    measure.    In    the  But  though  accent  not  quantity  determines  the 

broader    sense    verse    means   poetry    when    ex-  measure  or  prosodic  value  of  a  syllable  in  Eng- 

pressed  m  measured  cadence,  and  either  oral  or  Ush  verse,  quantity  nevertheless  is  an  importaat 

written.    The  origin  of  verse  is  unknown.    Its  element  of  perfect  metrical  composition  in  Eng- 

cultivation   indicates   progress   from   the  savage  Ugh.     Verses   in   which  the  proportion  of  long 

sute,   and   it   was   probably   an   evolution   from  (or  rather  full  and  rotund)   syllables  to   short 

unconsciously   poetic   utterances   of  man   at  the  ones  is  large,  produce  a  quite  different  melody 

dawn  of  human  intelligence.    It  is  doubtful  if  from   that  of   verses  in   which   short   or  thin 

the   verses   of   Hebrew   poetry   were   measured,  sounds  predominate.     Contrast 

Z  llS."Tf.r'n,'uu'pSK"'of%SS  "  '" '-7  -»'™'  '"',  "^'^  .>■■"  . 

and  the   growing   fastidiousness  of  taste  have  ^"^^    waters,    rolling    from    their    mountam 

constantly   tended   to   increase   the   varieties   of        _    springs, 

verse.     Grammarians  have  elaborately  classified  with 

these,  and  analytically  distinguished  the  possi-  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

ble   divisions   of   words    into   bars   of  accented  j^^  ^^  youthful  jollity. 

and    unaccented    syllables.     A    mechanical    ad-  ,  .    .       1.  .1  ..,.,, 

herence  lo  a  uniform  measure  is,  however,  irk-  An  unaccented   syllable,  as  the  last  in   forlunr. 

some  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music ;  and  poets  ""^^  °^  ^'pS,  while  an  accented  one,  as  in  asset 

who  are  gifted  with  any  command  of  language  '"^SLJ'^  short 

vary  their  verse  as  their  own  feelings  dicUte.  ,    ^"f,  VV"  °'  poetic  measure  is  the  foot,  not 

These    arbitrary    changes    it    is    impossible    to  t^e  syllable;  and  the  foot,  in  English  versifica- 

classify.     Modern   French   and   Italian   verse   is  lio".  consists  either  of  two  or  of  three  syllables. 

always     rhymed.     In     America,     England,    and  The  dissyllabic  feet  are  the  trochee,  a  long  and 

Germany  there  are  the  varieties  of  blank  verse  a  short  (-'')  as  in  festive,  and  the  iambus,  a 


and    rhyme.     The    former    is    commonly    in    10  short  and  a  long  («-)  as  in  remit.     There  arc 

syllables  or  hexameters.  See  Pokthy;  Rhythm.  \'*'°  ^'her  dissyllabic  measures  employed  in  con- 

Ven»ec*,    vSr'shets,    Hungary,    a    town    in  i""ction   with  the  trochee  and   iambus,   namely 

the  county  of  Temesvar,  42  miles  by  rail  south  ^^^   spondee,   two   long    (--)    and   the.  pyrrhiC, 

Df   the  »wn  of  Temesvar   It  is  the  see  of  a  fo  sho"-t   (  y  )  but  of  which  no  entire  verse 

Greek  bishop,  and  has  silk-mills,  and  a  large  <=a°  °^  formed.     In  the  line 
trade  in  silk  and  wine.     There  are  remains  of  Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully 


a  old  castle.  gazed  on  the  landscape. 

Versification,  the  art  or  practice  of  met-  stood  and  form  a  spondee  between  trisyllabic 

"ical  composition  as  distinguished  from  prose  measures.    Of  trisyllabic  measures  there  are  two 

:omposition.    A  verse  is  a  line  in  poetry  con-  kinds  of  which  entire  poems  can  be  composed: 

aintng  a  definite  number  of  measured  syllables,  they  are  the  dactyl,  a  long  and  two  short  (-  v  w) 

and  it  is  this  quality  of  verse  that  distinguishes  as  in  terrible,  and  the  anapest,  two  short  syllables 

it  from  prose.    The  elements  of  a  metrical  line  and  a  long  (-•'-)  as  in  intervene.    Another  iri- 

arc  syllables;  two,  three,  or  more  syllables  con-  syllabic  foot  is  the  amphibrach,  a  long  syllable 

ttitute  a  poetic  foot,  and  a  combination  of  two  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short  (**'")   U  in 

or  more   feet   makes   a   verse,    though   often   a  confusion;  hut  an  amphibrachic  verse,  such  as 

verse  consists   of  only  one   foot.     Syllables   are  Bgcaiise  he  |  has  never  |  i  hind  thSt  I  Is  Idl«  I 

&^ulm^y.»^nteV"ody'of';hi"aS.ien1  ^3;  be  regarded  as  anapestic  with  the  first  foot 

classic   languages,   from  which   the   terminology  it^ncated . 

of  our  versificaiion  is  derived,  syllables  are  long  Bfcause  [  hS  hSs  nev|?r  i  hSnd  |  thit  Is  i|dle; 

or  short  according  to  the  time  required  to  nttcr  and  the  verse  which  follows  the  above  is  Strictly 

Uiem:  but  in   English  verse  a  "long*  syllable  anapestic  with  one  additional  lyllaUe: 
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Fdr  tut  r^t  I  hdlda  the  swArd  |  ind  thi  lift  [ 

bdlds  the  brildlc 

Verses  are  named  according  to  the  number  of 
feet  or  measures  they  contain,  monometer  {one 
meter),  dimeter  (two),  trimeter,  tetrameter, 
pentameter,  hexameter,  heptameter,  octameter. 
Iambic  measure  is  of  most  frequent  use  in  Eng- 
lish vers^  whether  as  iambic  monometer, 
Take  care 

or  as  iambic  dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter,  etc 
Often  an  Iambic  measure  has  an  added  unac' 
cented  syllable,  or  hj^ermetric  syllable,  styled 
the  feminiise  ending,  as 

He&rts  beatlTng 
At  meet  ling; 
She  m&Ycd  I  fipon  |  this  ^rth  ]  i  sh^  |  of 
blight  I  nSss. 

Iambic  dimeter,  too  short  a  measure  for 
entire  poems,  is  freely  introduced  in  odes  and 
songs: 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  bears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod 
Iambic  trimeter  is  the  *short  meter*  of  the 
hymnal,  and  is  frequent  in  ballad  poetry : 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me. 
As  thou  wert  ever  kind. 
Iambic  tetrameter  is  the  measure  of  'Hudi- 
bras,'  'In  Memoriam,'  'Marmion,'  etc.: 
Strong  son  of  God,  immortal  Lov^ 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  ^ce 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  what  we  cannot  see. 
The  stanza  of  four  iambic  verses,  the  first  and 
third    verses    tetrameters    and    the    second   and 
fourth  trimeters,  and  with  alternate  rhymes,  is 
the  ballad-meter,  and  also  the  common  meter 
of  the  hymnal: 

What  wight  art  then,  the  ladye  sayd. 
That  wilt  not  speake  to  mee ; 
Sir,  I  m^  chance  to  ease  thy  paine. 
Though  I  bee  foule  to  see. 
The  iambic  pentameter  is  the  "heroic  mea- 
Btirc*  of  English  poetry: 

Beloved  vale,  I  said,  when  I  shall  con, 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  years. 
'A  stanza  of  four  iambic  pentameters  rhyming 
alternately  Is  the  elegiac  stanza: 
Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
Unrhymed   iambic  pentameter   verse  is  the 
blank  verse  by  excellence,  though  other  meters 
are  also  employed  without  rhyme,  for  example  in 
Longfellow^  'Hiawatha,'  which  is  ja  trochak 
tetrameter. 

The  iambic  hexameter  is  rarely  used  save  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  verses  in  a 
different  measure:  it  is  the  ninth  or  final  verse  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza:  it  is  the  Alexandrine 
verse 

That,  like   a  wounded   snake,   drags   its   slow 
length  along. 
The  iambic  hepUmetcr  is  the  metre  of  Tenny- 
ion's  *Mav  Queen' : 


The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the 

meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brigliteii 
as  th^  pass. 
The  iambic  octameter  is  usually  divided  into 
two  iambic  tetrameters : 

Where  virtue  wants  and  vice  abounds,    [[  there 
wealth  is  but  a  baited  book. 
Trochaic  measures.    The  trochaic  monometer 
and  the  trochaic  dimeter  occur  only  in  combina- 
tion with  other  meters: 
Rich  the  treasure 
Sweet  the  pleasure; 
Crying, 
Sighing, 
Whining, 

Trochaic  trimeter  also  is  usually  employed 
only  in  conjunction  with  other  measures.  But 
trochaic  tetrameter  is  effectively  employed  by 
Longfellow  as  the  sole  measure  of  the  poem 
'Hiawatha' : 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments. 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village; 
Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they. 
As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent 
More  familiar  is  the  trochaic  tetrameter  with 
alternately  rhyming  verses : 

Life  is  real!  life  is  eamesti 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnesl^ 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Trochaic  pentameters: 

Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  otden, 

One  who  dwcUeth  by  the  castled  Rhine. 

Trodiaic  hexameter: 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  all  the  saints  adore  thee. 
Very  rarely  is  the  trochaic  pentameter  verse 
employed;  of  the  trochaic  octameter  an  example 
is  had  in  Tennyson's  'Locksley  HalP  : 
Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere 

I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion,  sloping  slowly  to 
the  west 
Like    the    other    measures    mentioned,    the 
anapestic  line  may  be  either  monometric  or  poly- 
metric;  the  lines 
In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its 

spring. 
And  it  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
are  purely  anapestic;  but  often  in  this  measure 
the  anapest  gives  place  to  an  iambus  or  some 
other  foot;  for  example 
Wh«se  vlr  [  tiSes  like  thine  I  still  Increase  1  with 

The  *Song  of  the  Shirt'  and  the  'Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade'  are  in  the  dactylic  measure: 
Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny. 
When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  madel 
All  the  world  wondered. 
Verses  composed  in  one  continuous  measttre 
became  monotonous ;  to  vary  the  melody  dactyls 
or  anapests  are  introduced  among  iambuses  or 
trochees  or  vict  versa,  as  in  Longfellow's  'Rainy 
Day': 
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MT  thcGghts  I  stUl  clin?  1 1&  the   moflld  [  fring 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast 
And  thi  days  |  are  dark  |  ind  drea|ry. 
Byron  in  the   'Bride  of  Abydos'   mingles  in 
one    line   dactyl   and   anapest,    amphibrach    and 
isffibus  or  trochee  with  the  most  pleasing  effect: 
Know  ye  th£  |  ]3nd  where  the  |  ^press  &nd  | 

Are  emblems  |  &f  deeds  thit  |  ire  done  In  |  thiir 

Where  thS  rSge  |  fif  th6  vol  |  tare,  the  ICve  |  of 

th«  tfir  I  tie, 
Now  melt  in  |  tO  sorrow  |  now  m&d  den  |  to 


The  various  combinations  of  poetic 
are  numberless,  and  some  modern  poets  of  emi- 
nence appear  to  disregard  all  considerations  of 
regularity  in  their  verse,  so  that  only  by  close 
study  of  the  lines  can  the  metre  be  discerned  i£ 
metre  there  be.  Though  the  stanza  which  fol- 
lows is  rhymed,  it  appears  to  be  as  void  of 
rhythm  as  conversational  speech,  and  far  less 
rhythmic  than  good  English  prose: 

Here  was  a  case  for  the  priest :  he  heard. 

Marked,  inwardly  digested,  laid 
Finger  on  nose,  smiled,  'There's  a  bird 

Chirps  in  my  ear' ;  then,  'Brings  spade. 
Dig  deeper!' — he  gave  the  word. 

—  Browning,  'Gold  Hair,'  xix. 
But  though  Browning  and  many  of  the  poets 
of  the  present  day  sometimes  show  a  disregard 
for  rhythm  and  the  conventional  metres,  in  some 
of  their  poems  Ihey  aim  at  a  harmonizing  of 
imagery  and  rh3nhm  and  even  rhyme  such  as 
never  was  thought  of  by  earlier  masters  of  the 
art.  Thus  in  the  two  very  short  pieces  'Meeting 
at  Night,'  and  'Parting  at  Momma,'  writes  the 
editor  of  a  collection  of  some  of  Browning's 
works,  'the  wave  motion  of  the  sea  is  indicated  . 
in  the  form,  not  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes  to  form  a  climax  by  bringing  a  couplet 
in  the  middle  of  a  stanza  like  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  but  the  thought  also  gathers  to  a  climax 
nidway  in  the  stanzas,  and  subsides  toward  their 
close.*  The  first  piece  consists  of  two  stanzas, 
each  a  picture  in  itself:  it  suffices  to  quote  the 
first  stanza: 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  speed  i'  the  slushy  sand. 
The  second  stanza  is: 
Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim; 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 
Blank,  or  unrhymed,   verse  appears  to  have 
been  first  composed  in  English  by  the  Ear!  of 
Surrey  (d.  IS47)   in  his  translation  of  a  portion 
of  Vergil's  <^neid.'     It  was  at  once  adopted  as 
the  poetic  form  best  suited  for  the  drama,  and 
thereafter  till  Dryden's  time  no  plays  were  writ- 
tea  in  rh^e ;  but  unrhymed  verse  did  not  come 
^to  use  in  other  kinds  of  poetry  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.' 

Joseph  Fitzoerald, 
Author  of  ^Word  and  Phrcue.* 


Vent,    Terst,    in    Russia,    a    measure    of 

length,    equal    to   3,500    English    feet,    or    very 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile. 


nificant  in  classification,  for  all  those  a 
(the  vertebrates)  considered  collectively  which 
possess  a  backlwne,  composed  of  vertebra. 
(See  Anatomy;  Osteology.)  This  category 
would  include  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  fishes  which  have  certain  impor- 
tant characteristics  in  common  which  distin- 
guish them  from  mollusks,  insects,  crustaceans, 
worms,  and  other  animals  of  simpler  type.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  1797  that  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics were  stated  with  some  precision  by 
Lamarck,  who  drew  a  firm  line  between  "back- 
boned,' or  vertebrate,  and  'backboneless,*  or 
invertebrate,  forms.  Anatomists  and  embry- 
ologists  have  sines  made  the  distinctions  which 
Lamarck  pointed  out  yet  more  precise,  and  the 
more  important  characteristics  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  (1)  In  vertebrates  the  central 
nervous  system,  namely,  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body, 
and  is  tubular  in  structure,  (3)  In  all  young 
vertebrates  there  is  formed  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  gut,  and  therefore  of  hypoblastic 
origin,  a  supporting  rod  or  notochord,  which  in 
the  simpler  forms  may  persist  throughout  life, 
but  in  higher  forms  is  more  or  less  completely 
replaced  by  the  backbone  —  an  axis  developed 
from  the  mesoblastic  sheath  of  the  notochord. 
(3)  In  almost  all  young  vertebrates  several 
pairs  of  slits  or  clefts  open  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  exterior;  in  some  amphibians,  all  fishes, 
and  simpler  forms  they  persist  throughout  lite 
as  respiratory  organs,  and  arc  usually  associated 
with  feathery  gills;  in  most  amphibians  they 
disappear  during  adolescence ;  in  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals  they  are  practically  funclionless 
vestigial  organs,  which  in  a  few  cases  do  not 
even  open.  (4)  A  great  part  —  for  example, 
the  retina  —  of  the  vertebrate  eye  arises  as  an 
outgrowth  from  the  brain,  whereas  the  eye  of 
invertebrates  develops  as  a  direct  insinking 
of  the  skin.  (5)  In  vertebrates  the  heart  is 
formed  on  the  ventral  surface,  while  that  of 
invertebrates  is  dorsal.  (6)  Finally,  vertebrates 
agree  with  annelids  and  arthropods  among  the 
invertebrates  in  being  bilaterally  symmetrical 
segmented  animals.  The  segmentation  is  shown 
by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia, 
by  the  gill-clefts,  by  the  aeries  of  vertebra,  by 
the  muscle- segments  and  ncphridia  (kidney- 
tubes)   in  embryonic  life  at  least. 

But,  while  our  knowledge  of  these  charac- 
teristics has  become  more  precise,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  draw  a  boundary  line  between 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates  with  a  Brm  hand. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  fishes  form  the 
base  of  the  vertebrate  series,  for  hag  and  lam- 
prey (^Cyclottami),  though  in  many  ways  more 
primitive,  are  certainly  vertebrates;  the  lancelet 
(Amphioxui),  though  perhaps  degenerate,  can- 
not be  excluded  from  the  alliance ;  the  Tunicala 
(q.v.),  though  almost  always  degenerate  in 
adult  life,  are  all  vertebrates  in  their  youth, 
and  the  worm-like  Balanoelossm  (q.v.)  has 
also  certain  hardly  disputable  vertebrate  chai^ 
acters.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  evolutionary 
conceptions  has  led  zoologists  to  disbelieve  is 
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the   rigid   apartness  of  any  type  — a   disbelief  quires    for    relief    a    complete    cessation    from 

which   is,   moreover,   strengthened   by   the    dis-  smoking,  a  slight  laxative,  and  bitters.     For  the 

covery   of    vertebrate   affinities    among   various  vertigo   of   seasickness    bromide   of   sodium,   or 

invertebrates  —  for    example,    annelids,    nemer-  amyl     nitrite,     and    kola-seeds,    diminishing    as 

teans,  and  arthropods.    See  Chohdata.  much  as  possible  the  drinking  of  liquids,  and  the 

CLASSIFICATION  OS  VEBTESRATA  OR  CHOMATA.  "^^P^  ?  ''«^'j'  d^wn  Ventral  bandage,  seem 

Uauiuu  to  be  of  most  service.    Ocular  vertigo,  depend- 

Bird»   >  ^1'   '^PO"   astigmatism,   hypermetropia,   paralysis 

Reptiles     f  Saaropiida.  of  certain   of   the   ocular  muscles,   and  various 

F^a"^"*    { IchihyopBida,  ^e-stiains,  may  often  be  relieved  by  the  oculist 


r^hai^i^n^lm    (AmfrhCnm..!     1..                ^  i.         .  VcTtue,  vfr'tii,  George,  English  engraver 

ffl5riZ^T.S*«&"'^!::    J;S'i3^;«ft^^  "nd  .«!,;«,:   b.   LondSn    .68ji   d.   thtre   =4 

Uosichacdiu  <B.iiinogi™u»),.J"""™  «"""«*  j^ly  1756.    He  gained  the  favor  of  Sir  Godfrey 

Vertical  Transportation.     See  Elevator.  Knelier,   Lord   Somers    and  ottiers,  and  upon 

yj    .^         J-     -              -AA                        ■  *"■=  institution  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in 

-.J        f  .1  '  1,    5"""^^%  ^.        1*^^^'          ■      T.^  >?t'    became    one    of    the    original    members, 

mmg  of  tie  head;  a  defect,  real  or  seemmg,  m  ^v^„  „,      g     j           ,  Antiqn.rre.   was   revived 

tte  equilibration  of  the  body     Though  the  con-  j„            ^,  „,  appointed  its  official  engraver, 

dition    IS    sometime!    so    di.tressmg    as    to   be  „,„,      ,„    ,,,     ^^     published    in    -Vetusti 

considered  by  the  patient  a  disease,  it  is  essen-  Monumenta'  down  to  i/Ss  being  his  work.    He 

tially  only  a  symptom     It  is  believed  that  the  „„             j  •     „.h„/5„„  »   ,h„     j  £„,! 

?f  ».;,?;,,* ™S™™,.*  S,H  ti*  ,'T™™"™?  '"d  foF  !>  years,  colteo'ng  materials  aSd  mak- 

of  muKolar  movements,  and  that  impressions  ■       j,„T;       ,„  ,   p^jSited    history   of  the 

from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  internal  ear  5„«  „,  in  England.    His  collection  Sme  into 

^'..''.^tr'.L     ™,ifi,T,r"„l  .irS'^  S  "i"  '■•"ds  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  published  a 

St  ...,.«fi  ™t.,2  iV  j;r.„  5.  JtS'ii..,W  e?"'"  »'  I""  f-dcr  the  tide  'ASecdotes  of 

the  essential  nature  of  vertigo   s  not  y«  clearly  |Kiniing  in  England'    (iT&i-yi).    To  his  own 

determined.    By  some  it  is  beheved  to  be  due  tcatalojue  of  Sngravers'  (1763)  h=  appended 

to  dtiordered  cerebrj!  circulation ;  by  others,  »  ,  biogrSphical  sketch  of  Vmne-s  life.     Others 

result  from  a  disturbance  of  [he  cemral  nerve-  „,  Veriue's  best-known  works  are  la  'Portraits 

ganglia.    The   sense  of  tnstabihty  and  of  ap-  „f  p^^^^,    (1730);  10  'Portraits  of  Charles  I., 

rarent  rotary  movement  of  the  body  or  of  other  „j   y.   Friends';  and   the  aeries  of   English 

objects,    always    present,    may   be    attended    by  |,i„g,  p„|,,ish,d  i„  R,pi„s   'History.' 
mental  confusion  or  loss  of  consciousness,  or 

by  anguish  or  terror.    There  may  or  may  not  Ver'uinm,  Loan.     Sec  Bacon,  Sir  Francis. 

be  present  also  bn.alng  in  the  ears,  mist  or  Ver'TRJn.     See  Verrena. 
flashes  of   light  before  the   eyes,   nausea  and 

vomiting,  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  a  flow  of  Vervicra,  ver-ve-a,  Belgium,  a  town  in  the 

pale  urine.    Vertigo  may  result  from  functional  province   of    Liege,    on   the   Vesdre,    14   miles 

disorders  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  from  defects  southeast  of  Liege,  and  on  the  railway  between 

in  vision,  from  diseases  of  the  middle  car,  from  Liege  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.    Formerly  a  forti- 

some  peripheral   irritations    (as  laryngeal   ver-  tied  town,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 

tigo),  from  toxaimias,  as  in  Blight's  disease,  Louis  XIV.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 

from  organic  brain  disease,  and  from  unrecog-  ture  of  broad-doth,  which  is  the  staple  of  the 

niaed   causes.    Grasset  classifies  vertigo  under  town.    There    are    also    cotton,    leather,    and 

two  heads,  acute  or  accidenul,  and  chronic  or  other  manufactures. 

habitual     tinder  the  first  head  he  places  forms  Veij,  Jone^    American    pbet:    b.    Salem, 

of  it  which  attend  the  onset  of  acute  infcic-  Mass,  iS  Ang.  Y813 ;  d.  there  8  May  1880.    He 

ttoos  diseases  inflammatiijns,  influenzas,  and  the  „„  graduated  at  Harvard   in    183S,  and  was 

vertigo   which    accompanies    the  ?tage   of  ex-  Greek  tutor  there  183M.    He  became  a  Unita- 

citauon  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  that  which  ,j„  „|„i„„  ,„  ,843;  but  never  held  a  pastoral 

appears  with  atOck.  of  indigestion,  the  vertigo  ^j          although   iS   preached  occasionally    In 

of  acute  afcobohsni  and  of  the  first  oigar,  and  ,;.    '^^  p„blilhed  a  small  volume  of  'Essays 

the  diaamess  caused  by  swinging   dancing,  sea-  „j    p„,,„,,      ^^^   ,,„„    ,„„„        j,^,,    ,j^, 

sickness,    or   by   lookmg   down    from   a   great  Painted  Columbine,"  is  pirhaps  the  best  known, 

height    Then     here    are    acute   toxic   vertigos  i„ji„,ing  an  appreciative  love  of  nature,  and 

caused,  by   digitalis,  hemp,  opium,  belladonna.  ,  j        religious  feeling  with  a  tendency  toward 

8elseminum,n,cotm,  etc,  also  others  caused  by  „y„ici,m,    and    these    qualities    are    especially 

heal,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  the  suppres-  m„k,j  ,„  ^j,  sonnets,  which  follow  the  Shake- 

sion    of   habitual    discharges,    the    pressure    of  ,pearian    model.    His    life    was    mainly    spent 

wax  or  other  accumulations  on  the  drumhead,  ,„  retirement  at  Salem.    Consult   'Poems  and 

nasal  obstruction  and  post-nasal  catarrh,  men-  Eggays'   (isSo),  with  memoir  by  J.  F.  Clarke, 
tal  strain,  emotional  disturbances,  etc.     Under 

the  head  of  chronic  vertigos  are  placed  epilep-  Vesalins,  vS-sa'li-fis,  Andreas,  Flemish 
tic  vertigo,  vertigo  dependent  upon  disturb-  physician,  founder  of  the  modern  system  of 
ances  in  the  sensory  nerve-centres,  especially  anatomy:  b.  Brussels  31  Dec.  1514;  d.  island  of 
auricular  vertigo,  stomachic  and  cardiovascular  Zante  15  Oct  1564.  He  was  educated  at  Lou- 
vertigo,  vain,  Cologne,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and  was 
In  the  treatment  of  vertigo  the  main  thing  early  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  physics 
is  to  remove  the  cause.  Vertigo  caused  by  in-  and  his  devotion  to  anatomical  studies.  The 
digestion  frequently  demands  a  prompt  emetic  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  was  attended  with 
or  purgative.  The  tone  of  the  stomach  may  so  much  difiiculty  and  danger  in  France,  that 
be  restored  by  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  or  by  after  returning  to  Louvain  he  joined  the  army 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    Smokers'  vertigo  re-  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  went  to  Italy, 
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where  in  1540  he  was  made  professor  of  anat-  this  bird:  the  first,  its  babit  of  singing  at  sun- 

omy  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  in  1543  in  that  down;  second,  its  abundance  in  grassy  fields, 
of  Bologna,  and  not  long  afterward  in  that  of  and  the  third,  tlie  rather  characteristic  wing 
Pisa.  In  1543  he  published  his  great  work  on  markings.  No  bird  is  more  familiar  to  the 
anatomy,  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica'  (en-  stroller  along  country  roads  and  byways  in  the 
larged  ed.  ISSS)'  Senac  calls  it  the  discovery  New  England  and  Middle  States  than  the  grass 
of  a  new  world,  and  Hailer  speaks  of  it  as  *an  finch,  ft  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground, 
immortal  work,  by  which  all  that  had  been  writ-  but  often  perches  on  fences,  telegraph  wires  ana 
ten  before  was  almost  superseded."  In  it  Vesa-  trees.  Except  during  the  breeding  season  it  is 
litis  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Galenian  school,  gregarious  and  consorts  with  other  ground-lov- 
who  relied  for  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  ing  sparrows,  lilte  which  it  feeds  upon  seeds, 
of  the  human  body  upon  the  observations  made  grains  and  insects  for  which  it  often  searches 
in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  by  the  roadside.  When  approached,  the  grass 
animals.  Tlie  work  met  with  the  fiercest  oppo-  finch  runs  rapidly  and  seldom  flies  more  than 
sition,  but  the  author's  reputation  constantly  a  few  yards  before  alighting.  It  is  a  bold  and 
increased.  About  1544  he  was  made  chief  physi-  confiding  bird.  Its  migrations  are  not  extensive 
cian  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  afterward  and  it  leaves  late,  returns  early,  and  in  open 
to  his  son  Philip  II.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  seasons  a  few  may  even  remain  throughout  the 
and  condemned  fo  death  by  the  Inquisition,  but  winter  in  the  Middle  States.  From  the  latitude 
his  sentence  was  commuted  by  the  emperor  to  a  of  Virginia  and  Missouri  northward  is  its  breed- 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  his  ing  ground.  The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the 
return  he  was  shipwrecked  at  Zarte,  His  col-  ground  and  is  a  bulky  structure  of  weed  stems, 
lected  works  were  published  in  i/'25.  Consult  leaves  and  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  fine  grasses 
the  study  by  Roth  (1886).  or  hairs.  The  eggs  are  usually  4  or  5,  dull 
v*.'i/-iin<-  <i^e  Ri  tenfo  white,  variously  tinted  and  blotched  at  the  larger 
Vm  leant  bee  Blister.  ^j_  especially  with  lilac  and  brown.  Two  or 
Vespasian,  ves-pa'zhi-an  (Titus  Flavios  even  three  broods  may  be  raised.  As  mentioned 
Sabinus  Vespasianus),  emperor  of  Rome:  b.  above  the  soft  and  sweet,  but  clear  song  is 
Reate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sahines,  17  Nov.  heard  most  frequently  toward  evening,  but  is  by 
9A.D. ;  d.  June  79.  Being  appointed  commander  no  means  confined  to  that  time.  Consuh  Wilson, 
of  a  legion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  acquired  'American  Ornithology.' 
great    reputation    in    Germany    and    in    Britain,  VesperB   (late    Lat.   vesperci,   vespers;   plur. 


)   Rome  was  made  consul. 


of  vespera,  evening),  in  the  breviary   (q.v.)   of 


Subsequently    he    was    appointed    proconsul    of  (he  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  canonical  hour 

Africa;  and  on  the   rebellion  of  the  Jews  was  following    the    nonea    and    preceding    compline, 

setit  with  an  army  into  Judea   (66).     After  sub-  ^^j  j^us  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  seven  hours. 

dmng  a  most  the  whole  of  Gahlee  he  was  about  v»«s-«;i:,«,i^—        ..1=  ,,i,-  .ri  -.  r.„'!  Ai 

w..  rf.vfl.<i  to  tht  taperi.1  power,  and  reach-  "  f"f''lf' ""S  f™?,?.  „™,ai™  &™ 

mg  Ro™  about  the  milldle  of  the  Je.r  70,  was  ?"'}',\^LT.Z  :.Ti.liS  f^^StJ'JSSti 

"  ■     J      ,u  _      .    .■_;.: T_i.  ..I l.j  .u.  are  detective  and  separated  by  a  wide  median 

received  w,th  great  JJ"™?;    "= '='°™f,,Jf  .acuity,  the  rti.raber  of  inci.or  teeth  is  u.ually 

army    dcscip  ine,    and    appointed    a    commission  ''        ,      ■  .     ,l„,..   _„j   ,i,„.  t,.i„„,    „„j 

u,  ii.l,  ,hi  vns.  m„l.;i«H;  nf  s,iit«  which  had  t*°  °."  .^^"^   =."1=  ^boye   and  three  be  ow,  and 


.)  settle  the  vast  multitude  of  suits  which  had 
accumulated    during  the   late   troubles,  besides 


the  tail  is  nearly  or  quite  included  i: 


rr^.si'o.  tr£crfri",.u'^E.""s  frrc'esr-r.i/'^^rfot'rr  Jif 

Ltice  Sight  be  .d,ni.ist.,.d  with  iyr^^^^^^^^^^  Si  ?o  Srall^of  ,£",'^1  ,   TttS  SS 

ITp"    ic.JXQ«i«  ha,,™i;';,a"dVsepho.  ^T  "/J"  <'"•''■  »!"  ■^P",' if  "?"'  « 

He  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  city  re.tjred  the  capitol  ,r""""'""'j''"'",i„'"'y ,,;"',"    ....iTS 

with  iucr«,.ed  iplendor,  and  erected  the  gigantic  '.'i,'",  "LJJ    "'"Iri    tvoHvii.  fh?  .1( .i^ 

amphitheatre,  the    rnin,   of  which    are    Icnown  (Corj.orfan.i  m.OTlu),  typify.ng    he  snbfain- 

SenS'ofSji'i'Xn  a'^rrZ  tSS  ift      o'in^KS^^fop '.f',L'S?Ud'Xh"S 

and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus  *'  ».';»  ,l"?"  ""'  '"»'''«  ""'  '"»» J"" 

whom  the  emperor  had  made  iJis  lieutenant  it!  .("'"'"  '""^"«"'>'.'°L'';»i"'.S",'"*.!^. 


whom  ,h.  emperor  had  made  his  lieutenant  in    K';S/-y;;j;e"nSd    by"'cSr "SS 


species  westward,  the  pretty  and  equally  abun- 


Veaner    Sparrow,    Grass   Finch,    or   Bay-  dant  red  bat  (TwiMrHj  ftorca/w),  the  larger  a    . 

wingea  Bunting,  a  well-known  and  abundant  much  rarer  hoary  bat  (T,  cinereus)  which,  like 

bird  {Fobcates  gramineus),  of  the  family  Frin-  some   other   species,   is   a   regular   migrant,   the 

filtidte,    found    throughout    the    eastern    United  larger  brown  bat  (Fesperlilio  btiicus),  the  twi- 

tates   and   Canada,    and    represented    in   other  light  bat   {Nyclkchus  hutneralis)   and  the  pipis- 

parts  of  temperate  North  America  by  distinct  trelle  (Pipis'trcllus  subtlai'us),  all  of  which  are 

sub-species.    It  is  about  six  inches  long  and  may  more  or  less  plentiful  in  the  eastern  States  and 

be  recognized  by  its  streaked  plumage,  the  bay  whose  habits  are  generally  similar  and  familiar, 

or  chestnut  wing-patch  and  the  white  outer  tail-  A   very   distinct   species   of   Cahfomia   and   the 

feathers  which  are  conspicuously  shown  during  Southwest  is  Antrosous  palUdui,  which  has  only 

flight.    The  three  common  names  of  this  bird  two  incisors  on  each  sine  below  and  a  slightly 

show   the   interchangeability   in   ordinary   usage  marked  nasal  told.    It  belongs  to  the  subfamily 

of   the   appellations   applied   to    the    species   of  Anirozoinir.     Consult  Miller,   'North  American 

Fringillida  and  illustrate  three  peculiarities  of  Fauna  No.  13'    (Washington  1897),  and  Alien, 
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^Monograph  of  North  American  Bals,'   U.  S.  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  th« 

National  Museum  Bulletin,  No.  43.  letter  {1504),  Columbus  was  supposed  to  have 

Vespucci,  ves-poo'che.  Amerigo  (Latinized  discovered   Asia   by,  a  new   route   in    1492.   and 

Americus    Vespucius).    Italian    navigator :    b.  Vespi^c,  had  he  w-ished  to  antedate  Columbus 

Florence  18  March  1452;  d.  Seville  2a  Feb.  1512.  T,        ■t'"',J'f',f     I'   5"'   ""^T'  ^*^-*-   *"* 

He  acquired  in  some  fashion  "an  excellent  prac-  ^^^%    '"i.-^^^'T"  ^°  Lo""^",*'*    Medici,  re- 

tical    knowledge    of   astronomy,"    and    was    the  gar^'ng  his  third  voyage  on  y   (14  May  1501 - 

greatest  expert  of  his  day  in  the  calculation  of  ^.  ^.^^'v^l'^'i;  ^?fP'^"'   '^*f"   ^°„  ^^^   "S'ons 

latitude    and    longitude.     A    clerk   in   the   com-  }''^"'<'   (The  Brazil  coast  to  lat.  34     S,.  rumimg 

mercial  office  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  he  made  "'«""   ^°"^}'If,^l   '°   ^""^^   Georgia   Island)   as 

an  avocation  of  the  study  of  geography  and  the  a  "new  world,"  because  unknown  lo  the  ancents. 

collection  of  globes,  charts,  and  maps.     He  be-  °"'=   Giocondo,   who   prepared   a   Ulin   version, 

came    too     a    skilled   map-drauRhlsman      Some  apparently  from  the  Italian  manuscript  original, 

time 'between   the   ipiddle   of   1489  and  the  end  ^"^   '".^    rendering    (1504)    the   title /Mundus 

of  1491,  he  was  sent  to  Barceloilras  representa-  ^°\"^:      ^^'l  «°^   P"*   ^own   as   equivalent   to 

tive  of  the  Medici  in   connection   with   Spanish  *''?^  '^  ""^  ^'"''Tv.  ^%?"S  '    J^^"   '^  'IT 

business   interests   of   imoortance-    and    in    1401  Bastion  was  given  that  Mondus  Novus  was  the 

he  became  connected  with  the  commercial  house  f ""[.""""'u ^!.°a"''   ^^".°*  ^t  ""■*'  ^"'',?"8ht 

of  Juanoto   Berardi  at  Seville.     Berardi  was  in  '°  '"=  called  America,  from  its  supposed  diseov- 

the  employ  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  fitted  out  ""•  ,'''°"8'V  ^"  -""=  JP°"'   ^"°^   Coiumbus   had 

vessels  for  exneditions  across  the  Atlantic      In  =1'"°^  reached  it.     Thus  the  name  came  to  be 

1495  he  signed  a  contract  tor  supplying  12  vessels  f1"ivalent  to  South  America,  and  finally  to  the 

ot^tonsburdeninaggregateVand  when  he  two   continents.     Consult   the   critical    and   bio- 

diedin    December,    Vespucci    settled    the    re-  fT^hical    no^   by    Wmsor    1,1    his    <History,> 

mainder  of  the  con  ract  and  the  various  obliga-  Y"*-   ."■,    '^>:    F'ske,  /The    Discovery    of 

tions  in  connection  therewith.     It  is  thus  prlb-  N^XL.r^'ijft,,^'""''^      'Discovery     of 

able  that  Vespucci  participated  in  the  fitting  out  ■"°'^  America'  (1892). 

of    Coiumbus'    second    voyage.    Knowledge    of  Vtssela.      See    Sailing    Vessels;     Steam 

Vespucci  s  career  between  early  in  1496  and  late  Vessels 
in  1504  is  based  on  two  letters  written  by  him, 

one   (March  or  April   1503)  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  VcBt,  George  Graham,   American  lawyer: 

Francesco  de'  Medici,  the  other  (4  Sept.  1504)  b.  Frankfort,  Ky..  6  Dee.  1830;  d.  Sweet  Springs, 

to    Piero    Soderini,    gonfaloniere    of    Florence.  Mo.,   9   Aug.    1904.    He   was    graduated    from 

The  latter  gives  an  account  of  four  voyages  in  Centre  College.  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1848  and  from 

which  the   writer  took  a   part,   the   earlier   two  the  law  department  of  Transylvania  College  in 

in  the  service  of  Spain,  the  latter  two  in  that  of  1853.    In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  removed 

Portugal.     The    first    expedition    started    from  to  Georgetown,  Mo.,   where  he  engaged   in  the 

Cadiz  port   10  May   1497  and  returned   15  Oct.  practice  of  law,   removing  thence   to   Boonville, 

1498,   and   Vespucci  accompanied   it  as   'astron-  Mo.,   in   1856.     He  was  a  member  of  the   Mis- 

omer.'     Hence,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  souri  legislature  in  1860-1,  and  at  the  outbreak 

voyage    was    his.     As    an    officer    of    such    im-  of  the  Civil  War  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

portance,    then    Vespucci    sailed.    His    account  Confederacy.    He    served    in    the    Confederate 

above  mentioned  is  a  cursory  epistle,  not  an  offi-  army  in  the  summer  of   l86r,  and  was  elected 

cial  report,  and  therefore,  of  course  — but  unfor-  in    that    fail    to   the    Confederate   congress,   in 

tunately  — fails  to  supply  manydetailsthat  would  which   he   served    for  three   years.    After  the 

now  be  of  great  value.     He  does,  however,  tell  War   he   resumed   his    law   practice,   settling  at 

something  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions  Sedalia,    Mo.     He    was    elected    to   the    United 

visited,    the   natives    and    their    customs.    The  States   Senate   in   1879,  and  was  re-elected   in 

letter  to  Soderini  got  into  print  in  two  editions,  1885,  1890,  and  i8g?.    He  was  prominent  as  a 

though   it   is  highly   improbable   that  Vespucci  committeeman  in  the  Senate:  earned  a  national 

had   any  part   in   their  appearance.     The   letter  reputation   as   a   debater;   and   was   an   acknow- 

says  that  the  expedition,  after  running  to  the  'edged  leader  in  national  affairs.    He  was  the 

Canaries,   made  land   1,000  leagues  about   west-  last    member   of   the   Confederacy   to   act    as   a 

southwest   from   those   islands,   coasted   for  870  member    of    Congress.     In    1903    physical    dis- 

leagues  along  a  shore  so  extensive  that  it  was  abihty  necessitated  his  retirement  from  office. 

thought  that  of  a  continent,  passed  37  days  in  Ves'ta,  the  Roman  goddess  to  the  hearth 

a    fine    harbor    and    then    relumed    to    Spain,  similar  to  the  Greek 'lima    (Hestia),  but  inde- 

Vespucci,  then,  probably  sailed  from  Cape  Hon-  pendent  in  orgin.     The  worship  of  Vesta  arose 

duras  to  apoint  not  far  from  Cape  Caiiaveral,  from   the   necessity   and    difficulty   in   primitive 

Florida.     Thus  he  visited  what  he  thought  was  times  of  obtaining  fire.     The  custom  came  about 

the  continent  of   Asia,   but   was   really   that   of  of  maintaining  at  some  point  a  perpetual  fire  for 

America,  a  year  before  Columbus.     Owingeilher  general    use,   and   this   was   continued   after  the 

to  a  typographical  error  or  the  arbitrary  altera-  necessity  had  ceased.    The  flame  was  personified, 

tion  of  an  editor,  a  proper  name  Lariab,   in  the  and  associated  with  the  Penates  (q.v.)  asa  deity 

Italian  version,  has  become  Parias  in  the  Latin,  of  the  state.     Vesta  was  not  represented  by  any 

Lariab  was  apparently  a  name  belonging  to  the  statue  in  the  temple  devoted  to  her  honor,  but 

country    of    the    Huastecas    around    the    river  by  the  symbolic  fire  kept  perpetually  burning  on 

Pamico,  while  Parias  was  a  name  of  a  region  the   hearth   or   altar  by   the   vestals,   her   virgin 

2400  miles  distant,  on  the  South  .American  east  priestesses.     In    Rome,    on    i    March    of   every 

coast.     This    confusion    of    Lariab    and    Parias  year,  the  sacred  fire  and  the  laurel  tree  shading 

occurred  despite  the  tact  that  Vespucci  scrupu-  her  hearth  were  renewed  ;  on  Q  June,  the  festival 

tousty    gives    latitudes    and    longitudes.    As    a  called  Veslalia  was  celebrated ;  and  on  15  June 
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her  temple  was  cleansed  and  purified.    Pnetors,  of  alt  kinds  so  far  as  known,  the  priests  wear 

consuls,    and    dictators,    before    entering    upon  some  garment  ot  symbol  to  distinsuish  their 

their  functions,  sacrificed  at  Lanuvium,  where  order.    For  vestments  worn  in  Roman  Catholic 

the  cult  was  believed  to  have  been  established  and      Protestant      Episcopal      churches,      see 

first  in  Italy.  Chasuble;  Stole;  etc 

Vesta,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  the  Ves'tris,  Lucia  Elizabeth  Bartalozii,  Eng* 
fourth  asteroid,  discovered  by  Olbers  at  Bremen  lish  actress,  granddaughter  of  Francesco  Barto- 
ag  March  1807.  lozzi  (g.v.);  b.  London,  January  1797;  d.  Mid- 
Vesta]  Virgins,  women  dedicated  to  the  dlesex  8  Aug.  1856.  She  was  carefully  educated, 
service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  and  bound  by  and  at  16  was  married  to  Armand  Vestris,  a 
vows  of  chastity  for  the  limited  period  of  30  member  of  the  famous  family  of  dancers.  In 
years.  The  worship  ot  this  goddess,  who  ap-  1815  she  separated  from  him  and  madeher  debut 
pears  to  have  been  identical  witli  the  Greek  °^  the  Pansjan  stage  with  moderate  success. 
divinity  Hestia,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  Her  appearance  m  London  m  1820,  however, 
in  the  guardianship  of  a  central  or  village  fjre  Y^f  a  marked  triumph;  she  became  famous  m 
by  the  earliest  communities  of  men.  The  diffi-  The  Haunted  Tower'  playmg  at  Drury  Lane, 
culty  of  kindling  fire  before  the  invention  of  an°  subsequently  added  to  her  reputation  m 
the  lucifer  match  was  well  known  to  a  generation  Jhe  part  of  •Phffibe»  in  'Paul  Pry.'  While 
which  has  but  recently  passed  away,  and  in  pre-  'essee  of  llie  Olympic  in  1838  she  was  married 
historic  times  the  care  of  a  fire  for  the  com-  1°  Charles  James  Mathews.  She  was  afterward 
mon  use  must  have  been  a  most  important  duty,  manager  of  the  Lyceum  and  of  Covent  Garden. 
It  would  naturally  be  intrusted  to  women,  and  Veatry,  a  room  adjoining  a  church  where 
preferably  to  those  who  were  not  distracted  from  the  vestments  of  the  clergy  are  kept.  Hence  the 
it  by  family  ties.  The  duty  of  maintaining  this  place  of  meeting  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
fire  became  a  sacred  function  connected  with  parochial  affairs,  and  subsequently  the  persoiu 
the  worship  of  a  presiding  goddess,  after  its  themselves  to  whom  these  affairs  were  intrusted, 
original  significance  had  been  tost.  Annually,  This  is  the  present  meaning  in  American 
in  I  March,  the  Latin  New  Year's  Day,  the  fire  churches.  Vestries,  under  church  establishment 
was  extinguished,  and  rekindled  either  by  the  in  England,  were  originally  intrusted  with  the 
friction  of  dry  sticks,  or,  in  later  times,  by  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  as  the  main- 
sun's  rays  being  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  con-  tenance  and  repair  of  the  building,  and  the  levy- 
cave  mirror.  ing  of  church  rates  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
The  vestal  viixins  who  had  charge  of  the  They  latterly  acquired  a  general  control  of  the 
sacred  fire,  were  chosen  by  the  king  in  the  early  affairs  of  the  parish,  but  by  the  local  government 
days  of  Rome,  and  by  the  pontifex  maximus  act  of  1894  the  vestries  in  rural  parishes  were 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire.  The  candi-  superseded  as  regards  their  civil  powers  by  the 
date  was  to  he  over  six  and  under  ten  years  of  parish  council  or  parish  meeting.  The  vestries 
age,  free  from  detects,  with  father  and  mother  which  formerly  managed  the  affairs  of  the  pop- 
living,  and  daughter  of  a  freeborn  resident  of  ulous  parishes  of  London  were  done  away  with 
Itaty.  Her  hair  was  cut  oft,  and  she  was  for-  by  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899,  under 
mally  initiated  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  „hich  a  number  of  metropolitan  borouglis,  each 
thenceforth  held  toward  her  the  relation  of  a  with  its  own  mavor,  aldermen,  and  council,  were 
religious  father.  The  vestals  had  many  privi-  established  in  their  place  and  in  the  place  of 
leges,  and  the  honor  was  eagerly  sought.  After  other  anomalous  authorities.  In  the  United 
30  years  they  could  return  to  pnvate  life,  and  States,  where  no  connection  between  church  and 
marry,  if  they  chose.  Violation  of  the  vow  state  is  recognized  by  law,  the  vestry  is  wholly 
of  chastity  during  their  years  of  service  as  ves-  confined  to  its  duties  as  a  body  chosen  from  the 
tats  was  punished  by  burial  alive,  and  as  the  congregation  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
conviction  was  usually  obtained  on  the  evidence  church. 

of  slaves  under  torture,  it  is  considered  prob-  w.^...—    .1,-  .^..'.^.t  «.«.  „*  th  •  ... 

>bk    ttat    Kmc    .ull.red    «ho    were   innocent  ,    Vem™,  the  .ncent  n.n.«  ot  Pir.gu, 


The  worship  of  Vesta  disappeared  with  other 


(q.v.). 


^.„6"i  practices  when   Christianity  became  the  Vem'Tianite,  or  Hoctmc,  one  of  the  com- 

religion  ot  the  empire.  monest  minerals  which  occur  in  tetragonal  crys- 

\T^*.A  Tite^vt.    ■„  1-       .  .    t„.-..,i  ~i— -.  **'*■    "  '»  essentially  a  basic  calcium  and  alura- 

Vested  Rights   in  law,  a  technical  phrase,  ■          .jij^^t     ^ut  all  analyses  show  some  iron 

denoting   a   present   fixed, interest   resting  in   a  ^^^j   n„gn„ium   and  occasionally   titanium   and 

particular   person   or   particular   persons.    They  ^^^g^^^s^.     The    erysWls   are   generally   pris- 

are  opposed  to  contingent  rights    which  depend  ^^j;      terminated   by   the  base  often   combmed 

Ml  some  event  or  condition  which  may  not  come  ^jti,  the  unit  pyramid.     Highly  modified  crystals 

about  before  some  other  event  or  condition  pre-  ^^^      ^_  infrequent.    It  also  oicurs  massive  and 

vent  their  vesting.    See  Property.  columnar.    It  has  a  hardness  of  6.3  and  a  specific 

Vesfments,    Ecdesiaatical,   the    garments  gravity  of  about  3.4.    Its  lustre  is  vitreous  to 

worn  at  religious  services  by  priests  and  pre-  resinous    and    sometimes    splendent,    while    its 

lates  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catho-  colors  are  usually  brown  to  yellow  and  green.    A 

lie,  and  other  churches.    Nearly  all  denomina-  blue  variety  from  Norway  called  "cyprine,"  owes 

tions,    even    those    that    repudiate    vestments,  its  color  to  a  trace  of  copper.    Vesuvianite  was 

expect  their  ministers  to  wear  attire  indicative  of  so  named  in  179S  by  Werner,  who  described  the 

their  vocation,  and  this  custom  is  not  confined  brilliant,     brown     crystals     which     are     found 

'"     Christian    ministers^    but    prevailed    in    the  in  Ihe  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius.     The  mineral 


Jewish  hierarchy,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  has  since  been  discovered  in  scores  of  localities, 
religious  system  of  modem  Jews.  In  the  Bud-  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  whidi  are  the 
dhist  and  Hindu  religions,  and  in  pagan  creeds    Vilui  River  in  Siberia.  Achmatovsk  in  Ihft  VuAa, 
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VESUVIUS — VETCH 

Ala  in  the   Piedmont,  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol,  recorded  discharge  of  liquid  lava  after  that  of 

Wakefield  in  Quebec,  near  Helena,  Montana,  and  79  was  in   1036.    Since  then  there  have  been 

Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.    It  usually  occurs  in  many  violent  eruptions;   the  most  noted  were 

metamorphic     limestone     and     the     ciystalline  those  of  1779,  J7M,  1834,  1847,  1850,  1855,  18^, 

schists,  or  as  a  contact  mineral.  1872,  1878,  1880  and  189s.     The  eruption  of  1779 

V^mmns      v?  .ili'vl  fis      Tfalv      a     volcanic  "^'  particularly  magnificent,  flames  of  fire  risini 

•  b.»l  c,'reun,fc«,.ce  of  about  30  n,5e.,  il  ri.c.  '^'•,,T^\ttl\tt°VSif'iJlta'liS 

from,  the  centre  of  .  plain  ..^  feet  above  the  JJ^J'*  'J,""  J^'J'f ^J  ,  '>^JJ.  ^^  ^  Jjjj 

—  '"  ;  ''L  T  ?L   .  S  t  TL,'J!^  S  600   feet    into   the    .,a.    In    1S72    n   djUerent 

,  8<i  f^et    '  hT  tS?  a  fmi?S.r  railway  <■"«==  "='="■'  »  ""  "-"""""  "»<"°«  •°"'' 

and  e,ni,ped  for  electfieal  wotking  ,i;o3^4.  and  Kijfo'  S'lJait.  di'lU'a",^"'.!™.;,  Si 

3^?|^^;^SoS£lZE  ;u=?'.,,r'aJ=in/t,iS;'-?s 

^^rta    f^.             Previous  to  an  eruption  hbicCuaneuii;  Pompeb;  VoIcano. 

about  1838,  the  top  was  an  uneven  plane,  but  _.      ^    -     ,      _j            tr.^ 

was  then  converted  into  a  hollow  cup,  with  a  .    Vetancurt,    vt-tan-koorf,    or    Vetancour. 

rim  400  feet  to  500  feet  broad  on  its  west  side,  Auguatm,  Mexican  historian:  b.  Mexico  City 

and  not  more  than  50  feet  on  the  others,  and  with  lO^ ;  <*.  Mexico  1700.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

an  internal  sloping  surface  to  a  depth  of  500  feet.  Franciscan   order  at   Puebla,   m   which  he   was 

A  precipitous  rocky  ridge,  forming  an  arc  of  a  "eld  in  high  regard  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  linguist 

rirrle,  and  1400  feet  in  height,  called  the  Monte  He  was  commissary  of  the  Indies,  a  member  of 

Somma,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  the  provincial  chapter,  and  was  actively  engaged 

cone  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  "i  missionary  work     His  writings  include  van- 

a  deep  valley  called  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.    Near  ous  biographies  and  theological  essays,  in  addi- 

the  western  extremity  of  this  valley  is  the  ob-  V°"  *°  "'I  ^"^'  *'"'^ '  ^^^  **'  Lengua  Mex- 

servatory  established  expressly  for  watching  the  '^JJ^.(i073) ;  and  'Teatro  Mexicano*  (2  vols, 

volcanic  phenomena.    The  lower  part  of  the  slop-  1097-8)  ■ 

ing  plain,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  sea  to  Vetch,  a  name  applied  to  many  species  of 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  forms  a  belt  about  two  miles  leguminous  herbs,  in  the  genera  Vicia,  Aitraga- 
broad  along  the  shore,  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  lui,  Phaca,  etc.  They  resemble  pea-vines,  and 
well  cultivated,  though  intersected  at  intervals  by  have  pinnate,  stipulate  leaves  and  often  climb 
terraces  of  black  calcined  matter.  Beyond  the  over  other  plants  by  means  of  tendrils.  The 
cultivated  belt  the  plain  is  rugged  and  covered  ilowcrs  are  papilionaceous,  of  various  colors, 
with  scorise  of  all  forms  and  sizes.  The  cone  and  the  fruits  are  legumes  or  pods,  containins 
itself  is  covered  with  loose  matter  composed  of  the  seeds.  The  broad  or  Windsor  bean  ot 
scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  and  volcanic  sand,  ar-  Europe  is  one  of  the  vetch  tribe  {Vicia  faba). 
ranged  in  successive  layers  by  the  natural  force  The  vetches  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them, 
of  gravitation.  The  form  of  the  pyramid  has  especially  the  common  tares  (Vicia  saliva  and 
been  modified  by  side  eruptions  and  by  the  in-  V.  kirsula),  are  plants  valuable  either  for  graz- 
temal  force  acting  upon  the  external  matter  ing  livestock,  to  cut  for  green  fodder,  or  for 
before  it  has  cooled.  An  internal  movement  of  ensilage  with  corn.  They  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
elevation  has  been  proved  by  the  angle  at  which  and  are  important  not  only  for  green  manuring, 
continuous  streams  of  lava  are  now  found  being  or  plowing  under  the  soil,  so  that  by  decay  this 
much  greater  than  that  at  which  they  are  known  nitrogen  may  be  released,  but  because  the  roots 
to  have  originally  flowed.  A  stream  of  lava  are  covered  with  tubercles  that  are  the  home  of 
ceases  to  be  continuous,  and  breaks  into  masses  bacteria  which  have  the  power  of  assimilating 
of  scoria  at  an  angle  of  more  than  3°.  Monte  free  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  converting  it 
Somma  is  supposed  to  have  formed  at  one  time  into  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  used  by  the  host- 
a  complete  cone  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  plant  If  the  roots  are  left  to  rot  in  the  soil, 
irobably  of  greater  height  than  the  present  cone,  the  ground  is  enriched  by  this  store  of  nitrogen, 
:ing  subsequently  thrown  down  by  volcanic  rendered  available  for  other  crops.  Vetches, 
lorccs,  in  the  same  manner  as  800  feet  of  the  therefore,  like  other  Leguminoia,  are  valuable 
present  cone  was  carried  away  by  an  eruption  for  poor  lands,  where  they  grow  readily,  and 
of  1822.  From  a  difference  of  structure  imply-  for  restoring  nitrogen  exhausted  by  grass-feed- 
ing greater  pressure,  geologists  have  concluded  ing  plants. 

that  Somma  was  a  submarine  volcano,  while  the  The  American  vetch  (Vicia  amerieana),  with 
present  is  a  subaerial  one.  Till  63  a.d.,  when  bluish  flowers,  grows  in  the  moist  soil  of 
many  of  the  surrounding  cities  were  damaged  prairies  and  woodlands,  and  is  a  valuable  forage- 
by  an  earthquake,  no  symptoms  of  activity  are  plant  for  the  West.  Vicia  caroliniana  was 
known  to  have  been  given  forth  by  Vesuvius,  highly  regarded  as  a  medicine  by  the  Cherokee 
In  79  occurred  the  great  eruption  described  in  Indians,  who  used  it  for  dyspepsia,  cramp,  and 
the  well-known  letters  by  the  younger  Pliny,  rheumatic  pains.  Members  of  Astragalus, 
which  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  Phaca,  and  allied  genera,  the  American  species 
during  which  'the  elder  Pliny  perished  while  of  which  are  chiefly  western  or  sub-arctic,  arc 
hastening  with  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  the  called  milk  vetches,  from  the  notion  that  feed- 
relief  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  there  ing  upon  them  would  increase  the  milk  of  goats. 
have  been  continuous  symptoms  of  activity,  and  Other  leguminous  plants  known  as  vetches 
numerous  eruptions  have  taken  place.    The  first  are    the    chickling    vetch    (Lathynu    saiiviui 
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VETERANS  OF  INDIAN  WARS  —  VBTBRINARY  MEDICINE 

Kfown  in  southern  Europe  for  a  foraRe-plant  Alfort  near  Paris  was  opened.  A  similar  inati- 
and  for  its  edible  seeds,  which  are  said,  now-  tution  was  established  at  London  in  1791,  and 
ever,  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  in  in  the  ^ear  following  one  in  Berlin.  In  Edin- 
men  and  animals.  Some  of  the  bitter  vetches  burgh,  instruction  in  veterinary  medicine  began 
are  included  in  the  same  genus,  but  one  is  Ervum  to  be  given  by  Lh'.  Dick  in  1819,  and  in  vcteri- 
ervilia.  The  vetchlings  are  also  included  in  nary  surgery  m  1823.  He  erected  college  build- 
Lothynu  (q.v.>.  The  bastard  hatchet-vetch  is  ings  soon  after,  collected  a  museum,  and  at  his 
Biserrula  pelecinus,  with  linear  pods  flattened  death  in  1866  left  all  his  fortune  to  the  endow- 
transversely  to  the  valve-edges,  thus  producing  ment  of  this  institution.  There  is  also  another 
two  sinuate  false  keels.  The  sensitive  joint-  veterinary  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Glas- 
vetch,  Aischynomene  virginica,  has  sensitive  gow.  In  l.ondon,  besides  the  older  institution 
leaves,  yellow  fiowers  in  axillary  clusters,  and  now  called  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Cam- 
jointed  pods.  The  kidney-vetch  {AKthyllis  vttt-  den  Town,  there  is  a  second  established  at  Bays- 
neraria)  has  heads  of  flowers  with  permanent  water  in  1865.  In  1844  the  veterinary  surgeons 
inflated  calyces,  in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  of  Great  Britain  obtained  a  charter  constituting 
branches ;  it  was  tormerly  supposed  to  have  them  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
medicinal  properties.  The  horseshoe  vetch  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  empowering 
(Hippocrefiis  comota)  has  horseshoe- shaped  them  to  appoint  examiners  and  grant  licenses  or 
pods,  and  is  also  called  'unshoe  the  horse,"  from  diplomas,  the  holders  of  which  are  members 
the  magic  property  ascribed  to  it  of  taking  the  of  this  body  (M.R.C.V.S.). 
shoes  off  any  nag  that  stepped  upon  it.  United  Slates.— The  first  step  toward  system- 
Veterans  of  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  *'''=  veterinary,  education  in  the  United  States 
States.  Society  of,  an  organization  formed  at  r^?  ,*^  grantLi^  of  a  charter  in  1852  by  the 
Philadelphia,  23  April  iB^e,  by  officers  of  the  'f  s'^ture  of  Pennsylvama,  and  the  securmg 
United  States  army,  to  keep  in  memory  the  hard-  °^  ^  subscription  of  $40,000  to  serve  m  the  or- 
ships  and  heroism  of  the  t^en  who  served  in  the  f  "'""on  of  a  veterinary  school  m  Philadelphia. 
Tt./;..,  ,..=.-r    ...iii^u  ™.. .  .^     (,-  —^w.j  ^    >  ...r  This  schoo   opened  in  1853,  but  no  students  re- 


niories   oi   tne    west.      1  ne   society   consists  or  ■       o  .     Vi  .,      i -l  L     i    l   j        ;   ^  ■■( 

Ihra;  clusathe  Btst  composri  of  iommU.irarf  1°  '?"■    Both  of  lhe>.  .chool.  had  a  .bort  life, 

officers,  active,  relirtd,  oi  honorably  di.charged,  •""'  "■=  ?""»  cili=.  havt  no.  each  .1..  v.termaty 

of  (he  United  State,  arm,,  or  of  .i.  State  Na-  ''^•"•'  ,'"   ."""ction   «,tb    the    Un.vet.w   of 

r^^fh'.'i°f;.c"S;t°.?riir„iss  onS"x«oi?L".'™;icSS's'i„fe55 

ca'paS  il;';iS'on"SViSd'by"oSS  SSS  P^Ji'™  ^f?"'  =?"'.» „»<,.-*  7«,»."?'  .-■>: 


The  second  class  consists  of  lineal  male  descend-  g" 

ants  of  officers  who  were  either  members  of  or  _-st  ,     .           --  „                            ■.-    t«_ 

elisiUe  to  the  first  clam.    The  tliitd  dm  i<  open  ""  Vetennaiy  College  was  opened.  .  These  . 

to  non-commissioned  office™  and  soldier,  iho  ""  ,  Y"*.  "'?  f^'X  "^f   inainBined 

have  received  a  medal  of  honor  or  certiUcato  of  JLT"  "^  .Vi°f  ™.!lL.S?  "  ""  1  S  " 

merit  from  the  United  States  government  for 

services  in  Indian  wars,  or  who  have  been 


placed  on  a  strictly  universi^  footing  by  con- 
,crv,.;es  m  inuy^y  wars,  or  wno  nave  oeei  rcc-  solidation  under  New  York  university.  In^lhe 
ommended  for  a  comm'ission,  or  specially  men-  su9««iing_  years  veterinary  schools  sprang  mto 
Uoned  by  their  immediate  commanding  officer  £?'"'=««.'"  P?">:  ^^  ?h|,  l^fE^  <='"«.  ChiMgo, 
for  such  services  The  oresent  officers  are  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  BalUmore,  Washington, 
Commander.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Judson  a  ^^'"\  ?^PJ,^'  ^et^t  etc  aij  Hke  tiie  earlier 
Bingham,  U.  S.  A..  rMired;  Vice-Co^nmander.  Jf^""'^  "  f°^^°1'  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
Col^el  John  V.  Furey;  Reorder  andTvLs:  ^f,?"fl\'%''7"^f^  f'rr",^'';?Z\^^^^ 
orer.  Captain  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.;  """^  ;«ums.  and  with  a  curriculum  of  lO  or  I2 
Assistant  Recorder,  Lieutenant  George  R.  Bur-  """"*>  representing  two  years  of  five  or  six 
neit.  U.  S.  A.;  Historian.  Brigadier- General  "months  eack  State  schools  were  established  as 
Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  retired;  Council.  Lieu-  ^^^^'^  ^^'^68,  Illinois  taking  flie  initiative  _ 
tenant-Colonel  John  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  retired ;  RttqutTements  —  The.  United  States  Veten- 
Major  Henry  E.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.  retired;  Cap-  "='?  Medical  Association  adopted  m  1891  an 
tain  Edward  J.  Conway,  U.  S.  A.;  LieutenaSt  allele  providing  that  all  appicants  for  member- 
John  M.  Wahon,  U.  S.  A.,  retired ;  Major  Henry  s^'P  ^^°"^^  ^  graduates  of  a  recognized  vet- 
Penninglon,  late  U  S.  A.  erinary  school  with  a  curnculum  of  at  least 
three  years,  of  six  months  each,  and  a  corps 

Vefennary    Medicine,    according    to    the  of  instructors  comprising  at  least  four  veterina- 

common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  knowledge  rians.     Nearly   all    the   schools    which    had    not 

of   the   external    form,   as   well   as   the   internal  already  done  so  soon  placed  themselves  in  har- 

slructure   and   economy,  of  the   domestic   quad-  mony  with  these   requirements.     The  next   step 

rupeds  and  more  particularly  the  horse.     It  in-  in  advance  came  in   1895   when  the  New   York 

eludes  the  appropriate  management  of  domestic  legislature  enacted  (hat  at  least  a  high  school 

animals,   the   nature,   causes   and    treatment  of  diploma  representing  four  years  of  high  school 

their  disorders  and  the  art  of  shoeing  such  of  work  should  be  offered  for  admission  to  a  vet- 

them  as  may  require  it.      (See   Farrizh.)     The  erinary  school,   that   the   veterinary  curriculum 

word  veterinary  in  its  Latin  equivalent  was  an-  should  embrace  three  full  years,  and  that  only 

ciently   used   to   denote  a   farrier,   horse-doctor,  tho.se    who    had    met   both    requirements    could 

or  one  who  lets  horses  to  hire.  be  admitted  to  the  regents'  veterinary  examina- 

Hutofy.— The    first    vetermary    school    was  tion  for  license  to  practise  in  the  Slate. 

instituted  in  1762  at  Lyons;  in  1766,  that  at  ,4rmy  S^frHcc— The  United  States  army  hai 
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VETILLART  — VETO  . 

long  had  its  nominal  veterinarians,  but  many  Rochemont  'Les  ports  maritimes.de  TAmerique 

of  riiese  were   uneducated  men,   appointed  by  du  nord  sur  I'Atlantique'  (igoa) ;  ett 

political  influence  or  advanced  from  the  position  Vef  iver.  the  rhlKome  and  rootlets  of  the 

of  farner  major,  atid  there  was  little  to  tempt  cuscus-grass  (,4ndropo5o«  wuarroiKj),  of  India, 

professional  men  of  character  and  ability  mto  which,  when  dried,  is  light  yellowish-brown  in 

this  service.    The  army  vetermanan  had  prac-  color,  aromatic,  balsamic  and  persistent  in  odor, 

tically  no  army  status,  no  rights,  no  prospects,  suggesting  sandalwood  or  myrrh.    It  is  a  tonic 

tie  was  not  even  enlisted,  there  was  no  special  and   stimulant  drug,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a 

provision  for  hnn  during  service  and  no  pension  source  of  vetiver  oil,  an  ingredient  in  perfumery. 

if  he  had  to  retire  disabled.    In  the  session  of  The  fibre  of  the  grass  is  woven  into  fragrant 

Congress  for  1900  the  first  step  was  taken  for  baskets,    and    matting,    which    curtains    house- 

the  improvement  of  the  army  veterinary  service  openings,  during  the  hot  season  of  India,  and 

by  enacting  that  the  army  veterinarian  of  the  is  kept  always  wet 

tint  giade  must  enter  on  the  basis  of  an  ex-  ,,..  ,■.■'  1  -1.  •  ,  -  i  ., 
amination  to  he  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  "'?>'  '"  P?'!""'  science,  the  right  of  the 
war,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  pay  and  allow-  'f"?'"^',  "  "•'"PP'ove  an  act  or  resolution  of 
ances  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  while  ?"j''«"'"°,'.i^"  '^"''.J",?''?"'."'!."  '"  ?°«- 
those  of  the  second  grade  shall  have  $75  a  month  'and,  pr  qualified  as  in  the  bnited  States,  where 
and  the  allowances  of  a  sergeant  major.  the  disapproval  of  the  execuiiye  may  be  over- 
lie Keg«taKo«._The  first  law  restricting  T'f'',"  ''>■  ""  '•■"'P'i'^'y.  »«Iority  of  the  lej- 
Ifae  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  was  en»ae3  "■f'"™  "  suspensive  as  m.  France  where  the 
in  New  York  in  1886.  In  .901,  la  States  had  "»  ""*  »?''''  a.  suspension  of  the  law  untd 
veterinary  medical  laws.  In  5  States  a  vetiri-  «-P»"°J  ^y,"^  '?S,'"°7  '^  "  ""'■"•'J  ma- 
nary  diploma  does  nof.dmil  to  the  practice  of  ""'"•  '"  "?■«'?"  4  *«  "»  »  ■  '™""\t  of  the 
veterinary  medicine,  an  examination  being  re-  '^S  k  S^  legislative  wwec  formerly  exer- 
qnired  hi  all  casei:  Minnesota,  New  York,  cued  by  the  sovereign,  but  which  has  been  grad- 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  The  foS  ""'  ""  '^°™  ™"'  ""'y  the  neg'Uve  Po«er  of 
lowing  require  for  admissiin  tS  the  licensing  <liaapproval  is  left  Smc,  1708  the  rtght  has 
examination:  Minnesota,  diploma  from  veteri-  never  been  exerciaed  md  the  commentator  Bage- 
nary  school.  New  York,  full  high  school  course,  '«"  ,5°?'  "  '" ,"  .»  ».»  *«  .»'=  sovereign 
diploma  of  veterinary  Jchool  Sith  satisf.ctor;  »™'''  '■  >»?»''  ">  "p  his  own  death  warrant 
standard.  North  Dakota,  diploma  from  veteri^  •'"•i"^J'i''S'Z',/"''^'^'  'i'w''  '""i 
nary  schooL    Pennsylvania,  competent  common  "  '°  >""■    ?""  "»  belter  opinion  is  that  a  royal 

rnSoSe?rt;rr.rs2hSrvirnsi^  ri« 

sL£v„roniy«iEr?;SrS'  ir™i  '™S  Sirr  t:"iszri£t:°vz, 

^m,    nr^L,miS.t,W  ^^  ZJ  ^T^r^''  w'ls  frequently  employed  in  a  n^arnEr  to  call  out 

fe«ndM\^;^r.rr%S^.'v^trin^V^  ?/,/"<'"«    ''"1^^*    ll^-'f"'    T"^    %^ 

approved  hy  State  board      New  Jersey  admits  on  ?T„™n'.  °^f  °l}K^f\.T^^  "*  f  ■   "i  ^n 

aiithonty.  Wisconsm  admits  on  vetenna>T  revolutionary  State  consntutiona  «cept  Massa- 
d.pioma  or  certificate  submitted  to  nnqualrfitd  ^^^^^jj,  ^  j^e  executive  even  a  quahfied  veto, 
ocal  authonqj^^d  [^tttioners  five  yea™  prior  „„,  „,,^  -^-^^  j^^\^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
to  1887.  Michigan  rasters  vetermary  medical  ,„  ^j,  ^.^  1  ^  Confederation.  The  advan- 
degrees  without  examination  and  issues  certifi-  ^  „f  ^  qualified  veto,  as  a  check  upon  hasty 
cates  of  'vewrinary  surgeon'  to  tiiose  whopass  J^  jn  considered  legislation,  however,  appealed 
the  examinations  of  the  Slate  veterinary  board.  ^^  (j,^  f^„„,  „f  ^^^^  P^^^^',  Constitutiorand 
The  other  States  and  Territories  have  no  laws  ^  „^  provided  in  Article  I.,  Section  7,  that 
on  the  subject.  ^^^^  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses 
VitiUart,  v3-te-yar,  Marie  Michel  Henri,  of  Congress  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
French  civil  engineer:  b.  Le  Mans  France,  5  for  his  approval,  but  if  disapproved  by  him  it 
Sept.  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly-  shall  be  returned  with  his  objections  to  the 
technique  and  the  Ecoie  de  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated.  It 
Paris,  and  in  1875-86  was  resident  engineer  01  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  House  to  enter  the 
the  port  and  canals  of  Calais.  In  1886-92  he  objections  upon  the  journal  and  proceed  to  re- 
was  engineer- in-chief  of  the  ports  of  Boulogne  consider  the  bill.  If  re-passed  by  two  thirds 
and  Calais  and  has  since  occupied  tiiat  position  of  both  houses  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  it  shall 
at  Havre  and  the  ports  on  the  Seine.  The  new  become  law  in  spite  of  the  executive  disapproval, 
port  of  Calais,  the  improvement  of  the  Calais  If  the  bill  is  retained  by  the  President  for  a 
canal,  and  the  completion  of  the  Boulogne  break-  period  of  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  it  shall 
water  are  among  his  more  notable  works,  while  become  law  without  his  signature  unless  the 
to  him  may  also  be  credited  the  first  use  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  the  meantime  pre- 
water-jet  for  sinking  the  foundations  of  large  vents  its  return.  This  last  proviso  in  -effect 
piers  and  lock  walls.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  gives  the  President  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills 
International  Maritime  Congress  at  Washington  passed  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session 
in  1889.  His  writings  include:  'Foncage  des  since  he  has  onlj;  to  retain  them  in  order  to 
pieux  par  injection  dean*  (1877)  :  'Fondations  nullify  them.  This  potent  weapon  is  known  aa 
en  terrains  de  sable  des  quais  et  ecluses  du  port  the  'pocket  veto"  and  was  first  extensively  em- 
de  Calais'  (1^9);  'La  navigation  aux  Etats-  ployed  by  President  Jackson,  who  destroyed  in 
Unti'  (1892);  in  collaboration  with  Quinette  de  this  way   Gay's  bill  for  the  distnbulion  among 
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VETO  ACT  — VIARDOT^ARCIA 


the  States  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 

public  lands.  The  veto  power  was  used  rather 
sparingly  by  the  earlier  Presidents,  Washington 
vetoeatwo,  Jefferson  and  the  two  Adamses  none, 
Madison  six  and  Monroe  one.  The  most  exten- 
sive use  of  the  veto  was  made  by  Jackson,  who 
vetoed  12  bills,  by  Tyler  and  Pierce  who  vetoed 
nine  each,  by  Grant  who  vetoed  43,  by  Johnson 
who  vetoed  21,  and  by  Cleveland  who  vetoed 
301  during  his  first  term.  Most  of  those  vetoed 
by  Cleveland  were  private  pension  bills  of  little 
importance.  Among  the  more  important  mea- 
sures which  have  been  killed  by  the  executive 
disapproval  were  the  bank  bill  and  the  internal 
improvement  bill  vetoed  by  Jackson,  the  two 
bark  bills  vetoed  by  Tyler,  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, Civil  Rights  and  Reconstruction  bills  vetoed 
by  Johnson,  the  Inflation  bill  and  the  bill  to  re- 
duce the  President's  salary  from  $50,000  to 
$35,000  vetoed  by  Grant,  the  silver  coinage  hill 
vetoed  by  Hayes  and  the  Immigration  bill  vetoed 
by  Geveland.  Until  Pierce  s  administration 
but  one  bill  was  passed  over  the  executive  veto, 
the  exception  being  a  tariff  bill  vetoed  by  Tyler. 
Five  were  passed  over  Pierce's  veto,  4  over 
Grant's,  and  15  over  Johnson's,  No  bills  be- 
came law  by  the  operation  of  the  lO-day  rule 
until  Buchanan's  administration.  During  Grant's 
two  terms  136  hills  became  law  by  this  rule,  18 
during  Johnson's  term,  13  during  Arthur's,  and 
283  durmg  Cleveland's  first  term. 

Among  the  precedents  which  have  grown  up 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  are :  that  the  President  has  no  power  to 
veto  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution ;  that  he  cannot  veto  a  bill  with- 
out stating  his  objections  thereto;  that  he  can- 
not recall  a  veto,  although  this  was  done  on  one 
occasion  by  Grant;  and  that  the  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  required  to  override  the  veto  means 
two  thirds  of  those  present,  and  not  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  composing  the  two  Houses. 
An  oft-suggested  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  proposal  to  empower  the  President 
to  veto  particular  items  in  appropriation  bills. 
This  would  enable  the  execuHve  to  eliminate 
objectionable  'riders"  from  important  appropri- 
ation bills  without  destroying  the  entire  hill 
and  thus  bringing  certain  departments  of  the 
government  to  a  standstill.  At  the  present  time 
all  the  Slate  executives  except  that  of  Rhode 
Island  are  allowed  a  qualified  vote  over  the 
acts  of  the  legislature.  Not  until  igoa  were 
the  executives  of  North  Carolina  and  Ohio 
given  this  power.  In  four  States  (Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana)  it  in- 
cludes only  the  right  to  demand  reconsideration. 
In  27  States  the  veto  may  be  overridden  by  two 
thirds,  either  of  the  members  present  or  elected; 
in  3  States,  by  three  fifths;  and  in  the  others, 
by  a  majority  of  those  elected.  In  a  consider- 
able number  the  executive  is  empowered  to  veto 
any  item  of  an  appropriation  bill,  and  in  a  few 
any  section  of  other  bills.  Consult  Mason, 
•The  Veto  Power>  (1890). 

James  WiLmtD  Garnec, 
Profrssor   of  Political   Scieme,     University    of 

Veto  Act,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  an  act 
m  the  Scotch  Church  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly 27  May  i8,M.  It  provided  that  when  a 
patron  issued  a  presentiition  to  a  parish  in  favor 
of  a  minister  or  probationer,  the  disapproval  of 


the  presentee  by  a  majority  of  male  heads  of 
families  being  communicants,  should  be  deemeo 
sufficient  ground  for  his  rejection,  it  being 
enacted  that  no  objection  should  be  valid  unless. 
the  person  making  it  was  prepared  to  state  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
factious  or  malicious  motives,  hut  solely  by  a. 
conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  himself  or  the  congregation.  The  passing 
of  this  act  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disrup- 
tion.   See  Pbesbvterianisu. 

Veuillot,  ve-yo,  Louia,  French  author:  b. 
Bcynes,  France,  11  Oct.  1813;  d.  Paris  7  April 
1803.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  began  his 
journalistic  career  in  1832,  having  obtained  a 
position  on  one  of  the  ministerial  provincial 
papers.  He  rose  from  one  position  to  another 
until  in  1843  he  became  editor  of  'L'Univers 
Religieux.'  He  visited  Rome  in  1838  and,  in^ 
fluenced  by  the  impressive  religious  services  of 
Holy  Week  became  an  ultra montanist  in  his 
opinions,  his  conversion  resulting  in  a  series  of 
religious  romances,  among  which  are:  'Pierre 
Saintine*  (1840);  <L'Honnete  Femme'  (1844); 
etc.  Among  his  other  writings  are,  'Le* 
Pelerinages  de  Suisse'  (1838) ;  <Les  Libres 
penseurs'  (1848) ;  'Les  Odeurs  de  Paris* 
(1866);  'Poetic  Works'  (1878);  etc.  He  was 
the  most  uncompromising  French  ultramontanist 
of  his  day.  Consult  biographies  by  E.  Veuillot 
(1883);  and  Comut  (1891). 

Vevay,  viS-vS',  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Switzerland  County ;  on  the  Ohio  River,  about 
midway,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Louisville,  fCy.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It 
has  steamboat  connections  with  all  the  Ohio 
River  ports.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region 
in  which  the  chief  products  are  fruit,  tobacco, 
and  grain.  The  manufactures  are  flour,  furni- 
ture, brick,  tobacco  and  lumber  products,  and 
dairy  products.  There  is  one  national  bank  and 
one  state  bank  having  a  combined  capital  of 
%ioojOoa  and  deposits  amounting  to  $28t^ooa 

The  place  was  settled  in  1805  by  a  colony 
from  near  Vevay,  Switzerland ;  in  1S13  it  was 
laid  out,  and  in  1B77  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
Pop.    (1910)    1,256. 

Vevey,  vS-vS,  or  Vevay,  Switzerland,  a 
town  in  the  canton  Vaud  beautifully  situated  at 
the  northeast  mai^n  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
II  miles  east-southeast  of  Lausanne.  The 
beauty  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  attracts 
many  foreign  residents,  and  it  has  interesting 
literary  associations  in  connection  with  Rous- 
seau's 'Nouvelle  Heloise.' 

Vi'aduct     See  Bridge. 

Viardot,  Louis,  loo-e  ve-ar'dfi,  French  art 
critic:  b.  Dijon  31  July  1800;  d.  Paris  5  May 
1883.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  entered  jour- 
nalism and  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Italien 
1831-41.  In  the  last  named  year  he  founded 
with  George  Sand  and  Pierre  Leroux  the  'Revue 
Independante.'  He  wrote:  "History  of  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  of  Spain*  (1851);  'The 
Traditional  Rise  of  Modem  Painting  in  Italy* 
(1840);  'The  Museums  of  France*  (1855); 
•Spain  and  the  Fine  Arts'  (18S6) ;  'Wonders 
of   Painting*    (1868-9). 

Visrdot-Garcia,  ve-ar-do  giir-the'5,  ID- 
chelle  Panline,  French  opera  singer,  daughter 
of  Manuel  Garcia  (g.v.) :  b.  Paris  18  July  i8ai. 
She  traveled  cxtensivelj-  with  her  parents,  aorf 


VIATICUM  —  VIBURNUM 

in  1839  made  her  debut  at  London,  playing  in  awarded  medals  at  the  Salon  in  1864-7-8,  and  in 
'Otello*  and  in  'La  Cenerentola.'  She  was  1882  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
married  to  Louis  Viardot  (q.v.)  in  1840,  but  Among  his  best-known  works  are:  'Gulliver' 
continued  her  operatic  career  until  1863  when  (1870);  'The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant' 
she  retired.  She  appeared  in  the  great  Euro-  (1875);  'Mon seigneur's  Antechamber'  (1876); 
peao  cities  with  continued  success  throughout  'Apotheosis  of  M.  Thiers'  (1878);  etc.  He 
her  stage  life;  created  the  parts  of  •Valentine'  wrote:  'La  science  de  la  peinture'  (i8()l). 
in  'Les  Huguenots'  and  of  'Fides'  in  'Le  There  arc  4  good  examples  of  this  artist  in  the 
Prophete,'  her  voice,  a  mezzo-soprano  of  three  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
octaves,  enabling  her  to  make  an  artistic  triumph  Viborg,  veTjorg,  Finland.  See  Wiborc. 
presentation  of  the  roles;  and  after  her  retire-  trii,,,^  _  .,.-.  ,■  ■  „  . 
mem  from  the  stage  she  engaged  as  a  vocal  ,  V  1  'V'braUon  is  generally  under- 
■  teacher  and  in  composition,  in  which  her  work  stood  as  the  limited  reciprocal  motion  of  the 
is  o£  importance.  It  inclutfes  the  operaltas  <Le  Policies  of  an  elastic  body  or  medium,  m  alter- 
demier  sorcier'  (1867);  'Trop  de  femmes'  "ately  opposite  directions  from  their  positions 
(i86g):  etc.,  in  addition  to  about  60  vocal  "*  rest  or  equdibnura,"  A  vibrationin  England 
melodies  and  other  compositions.  and  Germany  compnses  a  motion  to  an<f  fro. 
„.  ^.  ,  ,.■  J  ■  ^"  France  a  motion  to  or  fro;  hence  the  latter 
Vwficum,  a  Latm  word  meaning  provi-  j^  one  half  of  the  former.  When  vibrations 
sion  for  a  journey,  and  used  m  the  Roman  are  comparatively  slow,  they  are  known  as 
Catho he  Church  to  signify  the  Eucharist  admin-  oscillations.  In  rods  or  strings,  vibrations  arc 
istered  to  patients  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  distinguished  as  transverse,  or  longitudinal. 
Protestants  also  often  take  the  Lords  Supper  fhe  ra[g  of  transverse  vibrations  in  rods  is  in- 
before  death,  but  do  not  give  this  name  to  iL  versely  proportional  to  the  squaie  of  the  length 
Vlatka,  v5-at'ka,  Russia.  See  Vvatka.  of  the  rod.  When  fixed  at  both  ends,  a  rod 
TTiaad,  vc-5,  Louis  Marie  Julien,  French  y,"''.''""  ,j?.  'H  ^Tl  "'*""«';  ^^  a  .  stretched 
author,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  "Pierke  ^"1«-  When  fixed  atone  end  only,  1  vibi^s 
LOTI":  b.  Rochefort  T4  Jan.  1850.  After  a  ?■"'"  as  a  whole,  or  in  segments.  When  bent 
school  education  in  his  native  town  he  en-  '"'<>  a  U-shape.  as  is  the  case  in  the  tuning  fork, 
tered  the  French  navy  in  186?,  becoming  mid-  "^^  rod  divides  into  three  vibraimg  parts  by 
shipman  in  1873,  and  resigning  in  1898  with  the  '7°  ""•'^.^  "«"  the  base.  The  vibration  of 
rank  of  lieutenant.  He  has  seen,  in  the  course  P'='"  ^"^  "'^ks  has  been  extensively  investi- 
Of  his  calling  or  otherwise,  a  great  part  of  (he  K^'^**"  X""  t  ■  V  Sovermng  these  vibra Hops, 
world,  and  descriptions  of  ^reign  scenery  figure  ?!1/ri  .1'"  ^^"'f^  (sound),  A  v.bratmg 
largely  in  his  works.  He  served  with  distinc-  '»^"  follows  the  same  iaw  as  a  disk.  The  rate 
tion  in  the  Tonkin  campaign,  but  incurred  offi-  °*  vibration  is  directly  proportional  to  the  thick- 
cial  displeasure  by  describing  the  cruel  proceed-  ''5^.',  ^"^,  "aversely  proportional  to  the  square 
ings  of  French  soldiers  at  Hue  in  a  series  of  "f,.^^*^  diameter.  Rods  vihrale  longitudmally. 
letters  to  the  Figaro  in  1883.  In  1887  he  was  ^  ^^  *  *  °  *  °*  '"  P^^°^^'°"  ^i>  '^e  num- 
honored  by  admission  into  the  Legion  of  Honor,  '""*■  ,?■  3'  f'  *."^-  ^t  the  points  of  maximum 
and  in  1891  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad-  X.'l"-ft'on  a  rod  suffers  no  change  of  density, 
emy,  Zola  being  a  rival  candidate  on  the  occa-  f  "':losed  columns  of  air  vibrate  tongitudmalty, 
sion.  He  has  published  many  stories,  tales,  and  ^  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions, 
sketches  under  the  pseudonym  'Pierre  Loli.>  ^"=  vibrations  in  air,  or  gases  proceed  in 
among  them  being:  'Aziyade'  C1879);  ^^^'S']}  'mes  from  the  point  of  disturbance. 
'Rarahu'  (1880),  reprinted  in  1882  as  'Mariage  forced  vibrations,  or  vibrations  modified  by 
de  Loti':  <Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi'  (1881):  °."=  another,  or  some  other  influence,  produce 
'Fleurs  d'Ennui'  (1882);  'Pecheur  d'lslande*  cTcular  or  elliptical  revolutions  of  the  particles 
(1886),  his  chief  work;  for  which  he  received  °\  "}^  liquid,  or  medium  disturbed.  (See  laws 
the  Prix  Vitet  from  the  Academy;  'Madame  ^^  'Of=M.  vibrations,  text-books  in  physics.) 
Chrysanthemc'  (1887)  ;  'J^ponneries  d'Au-  ITie  amphtude  of  a  vibration  is  the  maximum 
tomne'  (1889);  'An  Maroc'  (1890);  <Le  Ro-  displacement  of  the  _  vibrating  particle.  The 
man  d'un  Enfant'  (1890);  'Fantome  d'Orient'  Pfias*"*  *  vibration  is  any  designated  portion 
(1892),  a  sequel  to  'Aziyade';  <Le  Desert'  "'  '"'^  displacement  The  laws  of  vibration 
{1894);  'Jerusalem'  (189S) ;  'La  Galilee'  "*  ^"*  basis  of  modern  theories  regarding 
{1895);  'Ramuntcho'  {1897);  and  'Figures  «■"!"!•  ^"'^t,  hyht,  and  electncity.  See  these 
et  Choses  qui  Passaient'  (1898).  Many  of  subjects,  as  well  as  Wave. 
these  have  been  translated  into  English.  His  Vi'broscope,  an  instrument  invented  by 
works  are  in  general  of  an  exotic  character,  Duhamel  for  recording  the  vibrations  of  a  tun- 
dealing  predominantly  with  the  East,  which  he  ing  fork,  by  means  of  an  attached  style  on  a 
had  studied  during  his  naval  service.  Consult:  piece  of  smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylin- 
Lemaitre,  'Contempo rains,'  Vol.  III.  (1888)  ;  der.  The  fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the 
Doumic,  'Ecrivains  d'aujourdhui'  (1894).  cylinder  turned,  the  style  making  a  mark  whose 
Vibert.  Jean  Gctorgea,  zh6h  zhorzh  ve-bir.  "^^^  correspond  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
French  painter:  b.  Paris  30  Sept.  1840;  d.  there  '"  "  second. 

38  July  1902.    He  studied   under  Barrias  and  Vibor'num,  a  large  genus  of  shrubs,  or 

Picot  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  for  the  first  small  trees,  of  the  honeysuckle  family,  indige- 

time  in  1863.     His  work  was  chiefly  in  oils,  but  nous     chiefly    to     the     north     temperate     zone, 

he   also   possessed    great   skill    In    water-colors.  Many  species  are  cultivated  for  their  ornamental 

Hb    drawing    was    carefully    accurate    and    he  flowers    and    fruits.     The    branches    and    leaves 

excelled  as  a   technician,   but   his  work  is   fre-  are  usually  opposite,  the  latter  never  being  com' 

Sticntly  marred  by  crude  coloring.    He  founded  potmd,  but  are  diversely  toothed  and  lobed.  and 

ie    Society    des    Aquarallistes    Francais,    was  generally    assume    brilliant    hues    in    autumn,  1 
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Viburnums  are  easily  grown,  but  generally  pre-  in  charge  of  a  parish,  originated  in  the  appoint- 
fer  a  moist  soil  and  sunny  position ;  most  of  the  ment   by   religious   corporations   of   a   priest   to 
American   species   living  at   the  edges   of  open  perform    the   pastora!    duties    of   some   benefice 
woodland.     The  most  conspicuous  of  the  genus  which   had   become   their   property.     When   the 
both    in    flower    and    fruit    are    f.    opulus,    V.  properties   of   the   religious   houses   were   trans- 
lameniosum     and      V.     alnifolium.    The     two  ferred  to  lay  possession  under  Henry  VIII.  the 
former  are  the   source  of  the  garden  snowballs  vicar  became  the  deputy  or  religious  represent- 
(q.v.).     Among  the  American  viburnums  is  the  ative  of  the  lay  proprietor  of  the  benefice,  and 
oval-leaved    ('.    deniatum,   or    arrow-wood,    so  his  stipend  was  at  the  discretion  of  such  pro- 
called  because  the  Indians  made  arrow-shafts  prietor.    The  vicar  was  and  is  inferior  to  the 
out  of  its  soft,  light  wood,  as  well  as  from  that  rector  who   has   both   the   parsonage   and   the 
of  several  other  species  such  as  V.  moiU.    V.  tithes.       Parochial  vicars  are  either  perpetual, 
lentago   is  the   sweet  viburnum,   sheep-berry  or  as   tn   parishes,   or  temporary,   the   appointment 
nanny-berry,  an  arborescent  shrub  keeping  its  of  the  latter  being  recalled  at  pleasure,  or  after 
oval,   bluish-black   drupes   over   winter.    These  a  6xed  time.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
fruits    have   a    thin   pulp,    and    are   edible,   and  the  designation   is   sometimes   given   in   Europe 
although  somewhat  insipid,  are  said  to  be  palat-  to   the   assistant  priest   of  a   parish, 
able  after  having  been  fro7en.    V.  cassinoides  Vicar- Apostolic.     See  Vicar. 
is    the    early-flowering    withc-rod,    with    gray  „,        Canitular      '^rr  VirAB 
ascending  branches.    Its  leathery,   rather  dull-  Vicar-Capitular.    bee  Vicail 
green,    ovate    lea\-es,    are    sometimes   used    for  Vicar-Forane.     See  Vicae. 
what   is   called    Appalachian  tea.    One   of  the  Vicar-General.     See  Vicar. 
commonest     northeastern     viburnums     is     the  vicar    of    Wakefield.    The,    a    novel    by 
maple-leaved,  or  dock-maekie  (F.  acenfolium) .  Qliver  Goldsmith,  published   in  1766.    It  takes 
a  pretty  spreading  shrub  growins  under  trees,  jj^  ^^^  f^om  its  hero.  Dr.  Primrose,  the  vicar. 
with  creamy  plate-like  cymes  of  flowers,   fruits  ■^-     ^     ^gg^  j^ere  had  been  96  editions   of  the 
rfianging   from  red   to  dark   blue,   and  3-lobed  .yg-k. 
maple-like    leaves,    which    are    downy    beneath,  ...       .  ,     .     ,      r-       . 
and  assume  dark  purple  shades  in  the  fall.    The  Vice-Admiral.    See  Admikal. 
thin  bark  of  root  and  stem  of  the  black  haw  Vice- Chancellor.      See  Chamcilior. 
tV.   prunifolium)    yields  a  diuretic  and  tonic  VIce-ConsuL      See  Consul. 
drug.    This   Shrub   forms  thickets  with   dense  Vice-President      See  President. 
foliage,  composed  of  finely  serrulate,  small,  oval  -  .    „ 
leaves,  and  bears  numerous  clusters  of  flowers,  Vicente,  ve-sen  ta,  GU,  Portuguese  poet: 


succeeded  by  blue-black  and  glaucous  drupes.  K    1470;   d.   after   1536.    After   study   of   jui 

The  small  "wayfaring  tree"  of  Europe  {V.  prudence  at  the  University  of  Lisbon,  he  became 
lanlana)  is  often  cultivated,  and  has  elliptic  connected  with  the  court  and  there  was  the  oBi- 
foliage  and  bright-blue  fruits,  darkening  to  cial  provider  of  dramatic  entertainment,  bpan- 
Hack.  They  are  sweetish,  mealy  and  mucl-  ish  was  then  much  used  at  the  court,  and  in  that 
laginous,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  Unguage  Vicente  composed  10  entirely  and  15 
remedy  for  diarrhcea  and  catarrh,  and  also  for  partly,  of  his  43  works.  He  thus  became  a  figure 
an  ink.  An  inferior  birdlime  is  extracted  from  also  in  Spanish  literature,  and  many  of  his 
the  roots,  and  the  acrid  inner  bark  was  u^ed  as  dramas  were  presented  in  bpain.  these  are, 
a  vesicant.  The  young  shoots  furnish  stems  for  however,  in  their  material  chiefly  Portuguese, 
tobacco-pipes.  The  American  wayfaring  tree.  They  have  been  arranged  as  a«(o*  (miracle- 
is  the  hobble-bush  (F.  almfoHain),  with  leaves  plays),  comedies,  tragi -come  dies,  and  farces, 
that  are  nearly  orbicular,  and  turn  to  a  deep  The  first  class  comprises  12  facred  works  for 
wine-red  in  autumn,  and  handsome  flowers  hav-  performance  at  church  festivals.  Vicente  s  hu- 
ing  large,  sterile  ray-f!orets.  It  has  long,  flex-  mor  and  abundant  originality  won  for  him  the 
uous,  reddish  branches,  which  are  decumbent,  title  of  the  Portuguese  Plautus.  He  has  been 
and  are  constantly  tripping  up  pedestrians  in  the  ranked  with  Camoens  and  AJraeida-Garrett 
shady  woods  which  it  frequents.  This  fact  among  the  poets  of  the  literature.  Ihe  best  col- 
enplains  the  popular  name.  The  American  lected  edition  conlmues  to  be  that  of  'Feio  and 
wayfaring  tree  is  a  companion  of  the  white-rod  Monteiro'  (1834).  Consult  also:  Von  Faber, 
except  in  its  northerly  quarters.  X"'r°  Espanol  anterior  4  Lope  de  Vegs- 
(1832);   Ochoa,, 'Tesoro  del   Teatro  Espanol' 

Vic'ar    (from    Latin    vicarius,    substituted,  (1838);  "Quarterly  Review,'  Vol.79  {1846-7); 

delegated),  a   representative,  a  vicegerent.     The  Braga,  'Historia  do  theatro  portuguez  no  seculo 

pope  of  Rome  is  called  by  Roman  Catholics  the  XVL>     {1870)  ;     De    Ouguella,     *Gil    Vicente' 

'vicar   of  Christ   on   earth.*     A   vicar-apostolic  (1890). 
was    formerly   a   bishop   or   archbishop    of    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  whom  the  pope  del- 
egated  some   of  his   jurisdiction,   but   the   term 

now  denotes  a  titular  bishop  in  a  country  where  Vicenza,  Italy,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 

episcopal  sees  have  not  yet  been  established,  or  same  name,  and  an  episcopal  sec^  42  miles  by 

where  the  succession  has  been  interrupted.    A  rail  west-  of  Venice,  beautifully  situated  at  the 

vicar-forane  is  a  priest  appointed  by  a  bishop  confluence  of  the  Retrone  with  the  Bacchiglione. 

to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  It  is  surrounded  by  dry  moats,  now  partly  under 

town  or  district.    A  bishop  may  appoint  one  or  cultivation,  and  by  dilapidated  walls.    The  city 

more  vicara-general  to  assist   him  in  the  work  is  well  built,  containing  numerous  fine  mansions. 

of  his  diocese.     A  vicar-capitular  is  elected  by  many    handsome    streets,    and    several    elegant 

the  chapter  of  a  diocese  during  the  vacancy  of  anuafes,  among  which  the  PiaKa  dei   Sigtion, 

the  see,  to  hold  the  place  of  the  bishop.  with  its  campanile,  not  more  than  20  feet  square 

The  term  *vicar"  as  applied  to  a  clergyman  and  yet  more  than  300  feet  in  height,  is  ran- 
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spicuons.    The  public  buildings,  though  numer-  &  mayor  and  board  of  aldermeo,  consisting  of 

ous,  are  somewhat  monotonous,  being  almost  all  eight  members. 

the  work  of  Palladio,  who  was  born  here,  or  of  Vicksburg  was  laid  out  as  a  city  on  the  plan- 
scholars  who  imitated  him.  The  most  remark-  tations  of  John  Lane  and  William  Vick.  In 
able  edifices  are  the  Duomo,  originally  Gothic,  1640  it  was  incorporated.  It  soon  became  a 
but  much  injured  by  modern  alterations;  the  prominent  distributing  centre  for  the  interior 
Basilica,  or  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  an  ancient  towns  and  a  shipping  point  for  the  products  of 
Gothic  buLldiag;  the  Palazzo  Prefetizzio,  in  a  the  plantations.  It  came  into  great  prominence 
rich  and  fanciful  Corinthian  style;  tile  Teatro-  during  the  Civil  War.  (See  Vicksbubc,  CaK* 
Olimpico,  regarded  as  the  most  curious  if  not  the  paign  and  Siege  of.)  The  cilj  suffered  some 
finest  work  of  Palladio;  the  Museo  Civico,  the  damages  in  1876,  when  the  river  cut  through  a 
lyeeum,  public  library,  and  numerous  hospitals,  neck  of  land.'  The  government  has  since  ex- 
The  manufactures  are  silk,  woolen,  and  linen  pended  about  $2,000,000  in  efforts  to  divert  the 
tissues,  leather,  earthenware,  hats,  etc.  Viccnza  Yazoo  River,  and  also  to  restore  the  harbor. 
(Ki««(w)  was  founded  above  a  century  before  Pop.  (1880)  11,814;  (i8go)  13,373;  {1900)  [4,- 
Jie  Christian  era,  and  became  a  Roman  munic-  834;  (1910)  20,814, 

ir-  1.  "  .  L.  c-  .  ■  .1.  J  Vicksburg,  Hititarr  Operations  Against 
Vichy,  v6-she  France,  a  town  in  the  de-  ^^  g;  ol.  The  aavisa&Iity  o£  fortTtying 
lartment  of  the  Allier,  m  a  beaut.ful  vallq-  of  vicksburg  to  aid  in  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi 
the  nver  of  that  name,  32  miles  southeast  River  was  apparent  to  the  Confederates  early  in 
of  Mouhns.  It  was  once  a  place  of  strength  ,35,  ^^^^  „„,  ^njil  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Itonel- 
and  has  been  celebrated  since  Roman  times  for  ,„  February  1862,  were  any  steps  taken  to 
Its  riumerous  thermal  alkaline  springs.  The  ga„ison  and  fortify  the  place.  Then  Gen.  Bragg 
ptwcipal  springs  nine  in  number,  belong  to  the  %„^  ^^^  regiment  to  occupy  it  and  in  Marcfi 
government.  The  waters  are  drunk  on  the  spot,  ~^^g  ^^j  ammunition  were  sent  from  Pensacola 
arc  used  for  baths,  and  are  bottled  lor  export;  f^  April  Gen.  Beauregard  recommended  that 
and  the  salts  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation  ^^^ks  should  be  constructed  on  the  bluffs  corn- 
are  manufactured  into  lozenges.  The  tempera-  sanding  the  river  for  40  guns  and  that  the 
ture  of  the  springs  ranges  from  59  to  106  ,  and  ,3^.^  ^^liuld  be  garrisoned  by  3,000  men.  Work 
the  Chief  constituent  IS  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  ^^^  begun  late  In  the  month  and  six  batteries 
Vicby  waters  are  efficacious  in  urinary  and  jjad  been  completed  by  18  May,  on  which  day 
utennc  affecttons  diabetes,  rheumatism  gout,  Commander  S.  P.  Lee,  commanding  the  advance 
^"aJ""'1^\u  T'  ■  .  '^  "  ^Z*?"  of  Farragut's  fleet  from  New  Orleans,  appeared 
vided  with  the  usual  accessories  of  a  spa,  and  IS  before  the  place  and  demanded  its  surrender, 
a  fashionabie  resort,  annually  visited  by  about  „hich  was  refused.  Two  days  later  Farragut 
00«oo  persons.  arrived  with  additional  vessels  and  transports 
Vickers-Haxim  Gun.  See  Ordnance.  carrying  1,500  men  and  a  battery,  under  com- 
^Hcksburg,  viks'berg,  Miss.,  city,  county-  mand  of  Gen.  Thomas  Williams ;  a  reconnols- 
seat  of  Warren  County ;  on  the  Mississippi  sance  was  made,  Williams  decided  that  his  force 
River,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  was  too  small  to  accomplish  anything,  upon 
River,  and  on  the  Alabama  &  V„  the  Vicksburg,  which  Farragut,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
S,  &  P.,  and  the  Illinois  C.  R.R.'s;  about  43  fleet,  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  Williams 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State,  took  his  troops  back  to  Baton  Rouge.  Upon  his 
and  230  miles  northwest  of  New  Orleans.  The  return  to  New  Orleans  Farragut  was  met  by 
city  has  regular  steamboat  connections  with  all  instructions  from  the  Navy  Department  to  clear 
the  important  Mississippi  River  ports.  It  is  in  the  Mississippi,  which,  at  the  time,  was  ob- 
an  agricultural  region  in  which  cotton  is  one  stnicted  only  by  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg.  A 
of  the  principal  products.  It  is  on  a  high  bluff  mortar  flotilla  of  16  vessels,  each  with  a  mortar, 
overlooking  the  river,  and  the  streets,  though  not  under   Commander    D.   D.    Porter,   was    started 


broad,  are  regular,  well-kept,  and  have  a  num-     and  reached  Vicksburg  20  Jut 

ber  of  shade  trees.    The  chief  manufacturing  es-    day  Farragut  left  Baton  Roi:„ 

tablishments    are    cottonseed -oil    mills,    planing     sels  of  war  and  seven  gunboats,  carrying  In  all 


mills,    railroad   shops,    foundries,   and   machine  106   guns,   and   a   fleet   of  transports   carrying 

shops.     In     1900     (government     census)     there  Williams' brigade  of  ^,000  men  and  two  batteries. 

were  65  manufactories  with  a  combined  capital  Farragut   reached   Vicksburg   on   25   June,   and 

invested  in  plants  of  $1,360,890;  and  employing  Williams'  brigade  was  landed  on  the  Louisiana 

1,222  persons,  to  whom  were  paid  annually  $532,-  shore,   and   with   the   assistance   of   1,200   negro 

?34.     The  cost  of  raw  material  was  $949,38?,  and  laborers  began  digging  a  canal  across  the  penin- 

the  annua!  value  of  the  products  was  $!,876,843.  sula  opposite  the  city.    With  his  106  guns  and 

The  city  has  an   extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  the  16  mortars  of  Porter,  Farragut  attacked  the 

lumber   products,   and  general   produce.  Confederate   batteries,   but   they   were   so   high. 

The   principal   public  buildings  are  the  gov-  more  than   200   feet  above  the  river,  that  little 

emment   building,   the   county   court-house,   the  or  no  damage  was  done  them.     At  the  time  the 

Charity  Hospital,  the  churches  and  schools.     The  place   was   held  by   Gen,   Earl   Van   Dom  with 

educational  institutions  are  a  public  high  school,  16,000  men,  and  40  heavy  guns  were  in  position. 

Saint  Aloysius  College  (R.C).  for  boys,  Cherry  Failing  to  silence  the  batferie.-i,  the  mortar  flotilla. 

Street  College  (colored),  founded  in  1892,  Saint  with   one  ves5el  and  two  gunboats,  were  left 

Francis   Xavier's    Academy,   public  and   parish  below,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 

schools    for    both    races,    and    school    libraries,  Farragut,  with  two  vessels  and  five  gimboats  ran 

There  is  here  a  National  Cemetery  which  con-  the  batteries.    The  firing  lasted  about  two  hours 

tains   16.727  graves,  of  which  12,723  are  of  un-  and  his  loss  was  15  killed  and  42  wounded.    The 

known  dead.    The  eight  banks  hare  a  combined  damage  to  his  fleet  was  not  serious  and  he  had 

capital  of  $6is,ooa    The  government  is  vested  in  inflicted  no  damage  on  the  Confederate  works. 
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Meanwhile  a  Union  fleet,  under  Capt.  C.  H,  with  four  divisions  of  30,000  men,  moved 
Davis,  had  descended  the  Mississippi  and  tm  down  the  river,  accompanied  by  PoTter'i 
1  July  joined  Farragut  above  Vicksburg.  A  fleet,  and  on  the  agth  assaulted  Chicka< 
sudden  rise  in  the  river  destroyed  the  canal  saw  Bluffs,  on  Yazoo  River,  and  was  re- 
Williams  was  digging  across  the  peninsula,  he  pulsed  with  a  loss  of  1^13  killed  and  wounded, 
proposed  to  return  to  Baton  Rouge  and  Farragut  and  563  missing.  (See  Chickasaw  Bayou,  oa 
was  expecting  an  order  to  return  with  him  when.  Bluffs,  Battle  of.  )  Gen,  McGemand  arrived 
IS  July-  a  startling  incident  took  place.  Early  at  Memphis,  after  Sherman's  departure,  and  fol- 
in  the  morning  some  light  gunboats  of  Davis'  lowing  down  the  river  assumed  command  and 
flotilla  had  been  sent  up  the  Yaioo  to  obtain  escorted  by  gunboats,  under  Admiral  Porter, 
information  of  the  Arkansas,  an  iron-plated  ram  ascended  the  Arkansas  River  and  captured  Fort 
known  to  be  building  up  that  stream.  The  Hindman  (q.v.).  On  18  December  Grant  had 
Arkansas  was  unexpectedly  encountered  and  the  received  orders  from  Washington  to  divide  his 
Union  gunboats  steamed  back,  closely  followed  command  into  four  army  corps,  with  Gen.  Mc- 
by  the  Arkansas.  But  one  of  Farragut's  vessels  Clemand  to  command  one  of  them  and  to  be 
had  steam  up  and  the  Confederate  ram  passed  assigned  to  that  part  of  the  army  which  was 
directly  through  his  entire  fleet,  delivering  her  to  operate  down  the  MisaissippL  This  materially 
saucy  broadsides,  and  without  inj  ury  proceeded  interfered  with  his  plans,  as  tie  had  put  Sherman 
to  the  shelter  of  the  batteries  of  Vieksburg.  in  command  of  the  river  expedition,  so  after 
Farragut  was  much  chagrined  and  at  once  de-  falling  back  to  Grand  Junction,  Grant  decided  to 
termined  to  run  past  the  batteries  that  night  and  go  down  the  Mississippi,  unite  a  part  of  his 
endeavor  to  destroy  the  ram  in  the  passage.  He  forces  with  those  under  McClemand  «nd  assume 
passed  the  batteries  with  a  loss  of  ao  killed  command  of  the  whole.  The  army  was  divided 
and  wounded,  but  did  no  damage  to  the  Arkan-  into  four  corps  commanded  by  Gens.  McOcr- 
Bas.  On  20  July  Farragut  received  orders  to  nand,  Sherman,  McPherson,  and  Hurlbut,  and 
return  to  New  Orleans.  He  waited  until  Wil-  Grant  now  planned  a  new  campaign  to  get  below 
liams  embarked  his  men  and  on  Ihe  27th  Vieksburg  and  operate  from  the  south.  Mc- 
started  down  the  river,  Davis  on  the  same  day  Clernand  s  and  Sherman's  two  corps  were  moved 
going  up  the  river  to  Helena.  During  the  two  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  Younp's 
months  since  the  fleet  had  appeared  before  Vicks-  Point  to  cut  a  canai  across  the  peninsula  opposite 
burg  the  Confederates  had  but  23  killed  and  Vieksburg,  on  very  near  the  line  followed  by. 
wounded  and  no  material  damage  had  been  done  Williams,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  canal  it  was 
to  their  batteries.  ht^ted  to  get  below  Vieksburg  and  land  on  the 
The  next  movement  against  Vieksburg  was  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  work  was  pros- 
Vy  Gen.  Grant,  who,  2  Nov.  1863,  moving  from  fcuted  from  23  January  to  7  March  1863,  much 
Oirinth.  Mississippi,  and  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  with  nard  and  exhausting  labor  being  expended  upon 
30,000  men  drove  the  Confederates  from  Grand  >t,  when  there  was  a  sudden  rise  m  the  nver. 
Junction  and  followed  along  the  line  of  the  the  entire  peninsula  was  flooded  and  work  on 
Mississippi  Central  railroad  to  attack  Vieksburg  the  canal  abandoned;  it  was  an  admitted  failure. 
from  the  rear.  Gen.  Pemberton,  commanding  An  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  Mississu)pi 
the  Confederate  forces,  fell  back  behind  the  south  of  Vieksburg,  from  Lake  Providence.  La., 
Tallahatchie  and  on  the  13th  Grant  occupied  60  miles  above  the  city,  through  Bayou  Macon, 
Holly  Springs  and  made  it  a  depot  of  supplies,  the  Tensas  and  WashiU  rivers  Into  Red  River 
Another  advance  was  made,  Pemberton  fell  back  and  then  up  the  Mississippi  10  Vieksburg.  This 
to  Grenada  and  Grant  halted  south  of  Oxford  project  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  March, 
until  he  could  repair  the  railroads  in  his  rear.  Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  to  reach  the 
and  while  so  engaged  heard  definitely  that  Gen.  high  ground  north  of  Vieksburg  by  cutting  the 
McOernand  had  been  given  command  of  an  levees  at  Yazoo  Pass,  nearly  opposite  Helena, 
independent  expedition  to  start  from  Memphis  Ark.,  and  by  way  of  the  Coldwater  and  Talla- 
and  open  the  Mississippi,  and  for  which  Mc-  hatchie  rivers  gain  the  Yazoo  River.  A  like 
Clemand  had  already  organized  and  sent  some  movement  was  attempted  through  Steele's  Bayou 
regiments  to  Memphis.  Grant  says :  ■!  doubled  into  Deer  Creek,  to  reach  the  Sunflower 
McClemand's  fitness  and  I  had  good  reason  to  River  and  through  it  the  Yaioo  above 
believe  that  in  forestalling  him  I  was  by  no  Snyder's  Bluff.  (See  Yazoo  Pass  AND  Steele's 
means  giving  offense  to  those  whose  authority  Bavou  Expeditions.}  All  these  efforts  to  flank 
to  command  was  above  both  him  and  me."  So,  the  position  on  the  right  having  failed  Grant 
to  forestall  McClernand,  Gen.  Sherman,  8  De-  once  more  turned  bis  attention  to  getting  south 
cember,  was  sent  back  to  Memphis  to  take  of  Vieksburg,  by  a  series  of  bayous  running  from 
charge  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  Milliken's  Bend  past  Richmond  to  New  Carthage, 
qiecially  assigned  to  McClernand,  by  the  Fresi-  and  on  29  March  McClernand  was  ordered  to 
dent  and  Secretary  of  War.  Grant  was  about  to  move  his  corps  toward  Richmond  and  New 
advance  from  Oxford  on  Grenada  when  the  Carthage,  with  a  view  to  making  his  way  to  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  broke  up  banks  of  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksbunt  and 
the  lines  of  communication  in  West  Tennessee,  the  batteries  at  Warrenton  and  Grand  Gulf.  At 
and  on  the  morning  of  20  December  Gen.  Earl  the  same  time  Grant  suggested  to  Porter  that 
Van  Dorn,  at  the  head  of  3,500  cavalry,  dashed  the  gunboats  run  past  the  Vieksburg  batteries 
into  Holly  Springs,  captured  a  greater  part  of  to  attack  those  at  Grand  Gulf  and  cover  a  land- 
the  garrison  and  burned  Grants  accumulated  ing  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  night  of  16  April 
supplies  (see  Holly  Springs).  These  two  raids  Porter  with  eight  gunboats,  three  transports  with 
compelled  Grant  to  fall  back,  and  Sherman  was  supplies  and  a  number  of  barges  filled  with  coal 
nstitied  not  to  sail  from  Memphis,  but  he  did  ran  past  the  batteries,  and  Jthough  under  fire 
not  receive  the  notification  in  time ;  the  d^  Holly  for  nearly  two  hours  and  struck  many  times 
Springs  was  caplurad  he  started  from  Memphis,  the  gunbcKits  were  uninjured.    One  of  the  trans' 
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ports  was  abandoned  and  burned  by  her  com-  orderly  flight,  enabling  most  of  the  troops  on  the 

mander  and  a  coal  barge  was  sunk.     No  one  east  side  to  get  over,  and  Pemberton  ordered 

was  killed  and  there  were  but  a  few  wounded,  all   his  command  to  withdraw   within  the   in- 

On   the   night   of   the   aad   six   transports   pro-  trenched  lines  of  Vicksburg,    The  fortified  posi- 

tected  by  cotton  bales,  loaded  with  supplies,  and  tion  at  Snyder's  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  was  aban- 

have    12   barges    in    tow,    loaded    with    rations,  doned   and  the  garrison  brought  into  the   ci^, 

ran  the  batteries,  five  getting  through  more  or  and   the   outpost   at    Warrenton,   on   the   south, 

less  disabled,  while  one  was  sunk.    Some  of  the  was  drawn  in.    About  102  pieces  of  field  artil- 

barges  were  lost.     By  the  27th  McClemand's  lery  were  also  put  in  place  around  the  exterior 

corps  was  all  at  Hard  Times  on  the  Mississippi  line  of  defense,  which  was  about  eight  miles  in 

below  Vicksburg  and  MePherson's  was  closing  length,   and  held  by   ip,ooo  effective   men.     On 

up.    The  plan  was  to  have  the  navy  silence  the  the  river  front  were  40  heavy  guns,  with  about 

guns  in  Grand  Gulf,  and  to  have  as  many  men  700  men.    On  the  i8th  Grant  closed  in  and  on 

as  possible  ready  to  land  under  cover  of  the  fire  the     right     Sherman     occupied     Haines'     and 

of  the  navy  and  carry  the  works  by  storm.     At  Snyder's  bluffs,  and  Grant  established  his  base 

7   A.U.   29   April    Porter   with   seven   gunboats  on  the  Yazoo  River  above  Vicksburg,     McPher- 

carrying  81   guns  left  his  anchorage  at  Hard  son,  on  the  left  of  Sherman,  held  ground  on  both 

Times  and  steamed  down  the  river,  followed  by  sides    of    the   Jackson    road,    and    McClernand 

transports  and  flat-boats  carrying   lofioo  men  south  of  Mcpherson,  extended  toward  Warren- 

of  McOernand's  corps.    Porter  opened  his  guns  ton.    The  movement  into  position  was  accom- 

upon  the  Grand  Gulf  batteries  about  8  A.u.  and  panied  by  constant  skirmishing,  which  contin- 

Iv  '-30  P-M.  the  Confederate  guns  had  not  been  ued  during  the  morning  of  the  19th.    From  the 

silenced  by  the  2,500  shot  thrown  against  them,  fact  that  the  Confederates  had  been  defeated  in 

and  the  fleet  withdrew  after  a  loss  of  19  killed  several  engagements  and  were  so  demoralized 

and  56  wounded.    Grant  now  determined  to  move  at  the  affair  on  the  Big  Black,  Grant  concluded 

still    farther   down   the   river   and   flank   Grand  that  Pemberton's   entire  force  was  so  demoral- 

Gulf.     McClernand   landed  his   men   at   Hard  ized  that  it  would  yield  to  a  vigorous  attack  and 

Times  and  marched  across  the  point  oniosite  at  a  p.u.  of  the  igth  ordered  a  general  assault. 

Grand   Gulf  and  three  miles   down  the   riyer  Sherman  on  the  right  advanced  and  after  hard 

during  the  night,  and  Porter  with   his  fleet  of  fighting  gained  the  ditch  of  the  works  near  the 

gunboats  and   transports  dropped  down  to  the  Gravejrard  road,  but  could  go  no  farther  and  was 

same  point.    Grant  had  heard  of  a  good  landing  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  942  killed  and  wounded, 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  daybreak  McPherson  and  McClernand    had  over  a  mile 

of  the  30th  transports  and  gunboats  began  ferry-  to  advance,  and  made  part  of  it,  nnder  a  heavy 

ing  the   troops  across   to   Bruinsburg,   10  miles  fire  when  darkness  set  in  and  they  bivouacked, 

below    Grand     Gulf    and    33    in    a    straight  The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  strengthening 

line  below  Vicksburg;  and  at  noon  McClemand's  the  position  and  in  making  roads  in  rear  of  the 

four  divisions  of  18,000  men   had  been  landed,  army  to  connect  with  its  new  base  on  the  Yazoo 

At   4   P.M.    McClernand   pushed    out    12   miles,  River. 

fought  the   Confederates  next  morning  at  Port  As  C*n.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  but  50  miles  in 

Gibson    (q.v.),   defeated   them,   and   caused   the  Grant's  rtsr  collecting  a  force  to  assist  Pember- 

abandonment  of  Grand  Gulf.     While  Grant  was  ton,  it  seemed  advisable  to  Grant  that  he  should 

crossing  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  Sherman  whose  press  matters  and  he  ordered  a  general  assault 

corps  had  been  left  at  Youngs   Point,  went  up  for  the   22d.     Early   in   the   morning  a   furious 

the  Yazoo   River   with  a  division,  accompanied  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  Confederate  lines, 

by  some  of  Porter's  gunboats  and  made  a  strong  in  which  Porter's  fleet  joined  and  at  10  a.m. 

demonstration  on  Snyder's  Bluff,  on  the  Yaaoo,  Grant's   40,000   men   threw    themselves    against 

12  miles  above  Vicksburg.    On  3  May  Grant  rode  the   20,000   Confederates    covered    by    intrench- 

into  Grand  Gulf.     He  says ;   "I  resolved  to  get  ments.    As  the   leading  columns  went  forward 

below  Vicksburg,  .unite  with  Banks  against  Port  not  a  Confederate  was  to  be  seen,  but  when  they 

Hudson,   make   New   Orleans  a  base  and,  with  had  come   within   easy   range   the   Confederates 

that  base   and  Grand   Gulf  as  a  starting  point  rose  up  along  the  more  than  three  miles  of  as- 

move   our  combined   forces   against   Vicksburg.  sault  and  delivered  volley  after  volley,  striking 

Upon  reaching  Grand  Gulf  after  reducing  its  down  the  heads  of  the  assaulting  columns,  and 

batteries  and  fighting  a  battle,  I  received  a  letter  at  the  same  time  the  reserves  advanced  and  fired 

from  Banks  informing  me  that  he  could  not  be  over  the  heads  of  those  in  the  trenches.    Every 

at  Port  Hudson  under   10  days  and   then  with  field  gun  double  shotted  with  grape  and  canister 

only   15,000  men.     The   time   was   worth   more  joined  in  the  defense.     Sherman  and   McPher- 

than  the  reinforceihents.    I  therefore  determined  son,   in   some   places,   reached   the  ditch   of  the 

to  push  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country.*  Confederate  works  and  planted  their  colors  on 

(See  PoBT  Hudson    Siege  of.)     Grant  advanced  the  parapet,  but  in  general  the  assault  was  re- 

toward  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  defeated  the  Con-  pulsed  and  the  troops   tell   back   under  shelter, 

federates  at   Raymond    (q.v.)    12  May ;  Jackson  On  the  left  McClernand  succeeded  in  carrying  a 

(q.v.)    14  May;  and  then  marched  westward  on  part  of  the  Confederate  line,  but  its  defenders 

Vicksburg.    The  battle  of  Champion's  Hill  (q.v.)  from  a  line  lOO  yards  in  rear  drove  him  out ;  but 

was   fought   on   i6   May,   and   Gen.   Pemberton,  he    maintained    his    position    in    the    ditch    and 

after  his  defeat  withdrew  his  army  across  Big  planted  some  of  his  colors  on  the  parapet.    At 

Black  River.    Grant  followed  on  the  17th.    Pem-  noon  McQemand  reported  to  Grant  that  he  held 

berton  tried  to  hold  the  bridge  head  on  the  east  the  Confederate  works  and  that  support  on  the 

side  of  the  stream,  but  his  troops  became  demor-  right  would  be  followed  by  complete  success, 

altzed  and  fell  tack  across  the  bridge,  losing  upon  which  Sherman  and  McPherson  were  both 

j8  guns  and  IJSO  prisoners.    Pemberton's  troops  ordered  to  renew  the  assault.    The  assault  failed, 

on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  covered  the  dis-  Grant  says  it  only  served  to  increase  the  casnal* 
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ries  without  giviiig  any  benefit  whatever.    The  killed,  7,095  wounded,  and  535  missing.    The 

firing  continued  till  dark,  when  the  troops  that  Confederate  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  are 

had  reached  the  Confederate  works  were  with-  not  known,  but  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured 

drawn.    The  Union  loss  in  this  a5sault  was  502  they  aggregated  full  40/xx)  men.   Consult  *0S- 

killed,  2,550  wounded,  and  14?  missing.     The  cial  Records,'  Vols.  XV.,  XVII.,  XXII.,  XXIV., 

Confederate  loss  was  not  over  500.  XXV.,    XXVII.;    Greene,    'The    Mississippi'; 

The  result  of  the  assault  convinced  Grant  Grant's  'Personal  Memoirs,'  Vol.  I.;  Sherman's 
that  Vicksburg  could  be  taken  oiily  by  siege,  'Memoirs,'  Vol.  I.;  The  Century  Company'j 
which  was  immediately  begun.  The  investing  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,'  Vols. 
line  was  15  miles  long,  exiending  from  Haines^  II.,  III.  E.  A  Cabman 
Bluff  10  Vicksburg,  thence  to  Warrenton  on  the  yico,  FranceKo  de,  fr5n-ches'k6  da  ve'kO, 
south.  Artillery  was  put  in  commanding  posi-  n^^,^^  astronomer:  b.  MaceraU,  19  May  1805; 
tions,  and  rifle-pits  and  covered  «ays  constructed  ^  London  is  Nov.  1848.  He  entered  the  Society 
to  connect  the  entire  command  by  the  shortest  ^f  Jesus  in  1823,  studied  and  taught  at 
route.  In  no  place  were  tlie  opposing  lines  more  the  Roman  College,  in  1835  was  appointed  as- 
than  600  yards  apart,  and  the  distance  was  grad-  sistant,  and  in  1839  chief,  of  ihe  observatory  at 
ually  reduced.  The  work  was  pushed  forward  Rome.  A  work  by  which  he  gained  high  repu- 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  an  advanced  tation  was  a  course  of  observations  for  the  par- 
position  was  secured  and  covered  from  the  fire  pose  of  ascertaining  the  lime  of  rotation  of  the 
of  the  enemy,  the  batteries  were  advanced.  The  planet  Venus  upon  its  own  aids.  He  subse- 
work  had  steadily  progressed  from  the  a3d  of  quentiy  turned  his  attention  toward  the  satellites 
May  and  by  25  June  a  sap  had  been  run  to  the  and  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  and  also  toward  the 
Confederate  parapet  and  a  mine  exploded  just  nehulse,  upon  which  he  wrote  some  detailed  re- 
north  of  the  Jackson  road  and  a  lodgment  ports.  When  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
effected  inside  the  works  by  two  Union  regi-  Rome  by  the  revolution  of  1848;  he  went  to 
ments,  which,  however,  were  driven  out  next  England,  and  afterward  came  to  the  United 
day.  Another  mine  was  exploded  on  1  July,  but  States.  He  had  accepted  a  proposal  to  become 
no  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  it,  director  of  an  observatory  to  be  erected  under 
Three  other  mines  were  exploded  at  other  points  his  auspices  in  the  State  of  New  York,  went  to 
and  by  both  sides,  by  which  men  were  covered  England  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruments, 
and  killed  and  buried  at  the  same  time.  The  lines  and  died  there.  He  discovered  several  comets. 
now  were  very  close  and  the  casualties  on  each  vice,  Giovanni  Battiata,  j6-van'ne  bat- 
side  were  frwn  10  to  loo  every  day.  By  the  tes'la,  Italian  jurist  and  philosopher:  b. 
30th  of  June  Grant  had  received  feinforcements  Napi„  23  June  1668;  d.  20  Jan.  1744  In  i6p7 
raising  his  force  to  71.000  men  and  he  had  in  i,e  ^^^s  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
position  348  guns  — 220  of  which  were  field  University  of  Naples,  and  in  1735  historiog- 
pieces  and  28  heavy  naval  guns.  A  large  part  rapher-royal.  Although  almost  unknown  to 
of  the  army  was  put  under  Sherman  s  command  Europe  at  the  time  ot  his  death,  a  work  which 
and  disposed  to  resist  the  advance  of  Gen.  John-  he  published  in  1721,  'Principi  d'una  Scienia 
ston's  army  from  Jackson  to  relieve  Pemberlon.  Nuova  d'intorno  alia  Commune  Natura  delle 
By  I  July  Grant's  approaches  were  close  up  to  Naiiont,>  has  since  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Confederate  works  and  at  many  points  the  one  of  the  founders  of  philosophy  of  history, 
approaches  had  been  pushed  to  within  from  five  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  deny  the  historical 
to  100  yards  of  the  enemy  and  orders  were  given  reality  of  the  mythical  personages  which  f^ure 
to  make  preparations  lo<  a  general  assault  on  in  early  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  an- 
thc  6th.  But  Pembertou  had  concluded,  after  ticipated  Wolf  in  his  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
consultation  with  his  division  commanders  that  Homeric  poems.  Different  opuscules  of  his  were 
it  was  best  to  surrender,  as  an  assault  was  in-  collected  by  Carlo  Antonio  Rosa,  with  an  auto- 
evitable  and  his  men  loo  much  enfeebled  by  hiography  {1818);  and  a  French  edition  of  his 
hunger  and  constant  duty  to  meet  it,  and  on  the  works  was  published  by  Michelet  (1836).  There 
3d  displayed  white  flags  on  his  works  and  sent  is  also  a  German  translation.  Consult:  Flint 
a  note  to  Grant  proposing  an  armistice  to  ar-  *Vico'   (1884). 

range  terms  of  capitulation.  Terms  were  agreed  Tflctor,  Claude  Perrin,  v!k-t6r  kI5d  p8-r5ft, 
on  and  at  10  A.M.  4  July,  the  Confederate  troops  nuc  de  Belluno,  marshal  of  France:  b.  La 
marehed  out,  each  division  in  front  of  its  works  Marche,  Vosges,  7  Dee.  1764;  d.  Paris  I  March 
stacked  arms,  laid  their  colors  upon  them  and  ,^(1.  At  17  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  artil- 
then  returned  toward  the  town,  where  they  were  i^ry,  and  served  eight  years  as  a  common  sol- 
subsequently  paroled.  The  prisoners  surrendered  jjer.  He  re-enlisted  in  1792.  and  for  his  con- 
numbered  31,60a  together  with  172  pieces  of  d„ct  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793  was  made 
artillery,  67  of  which  were  siege  guns,  about  genera!  of  brigade.  He  served  with  distinction 
ba,ooa  muskets  and  a  large  amount  of  ammuni-  ;„  (he  Italian  campaigns,  and  Napoleon  gave  him 
'"*"■    ,  the   marshal's   baton   on   the   field   of   Friedland 

Before  the  surrender  had  been  completed  on  (1807),  and  later  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bellimo, 

die   4th    Sherman,    with   48.000   men   had   been  He  commanded  the  ist  corps  d'armee  in  Spain 

ordered  to  march  against  Johnston,  who  with  1808-12,  and  lost  the  battles  of  Talavera  and 

over  30,000  men  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Big  Barrosa,   and   while  commanding  the  Qth  corps 

Black  to  relieve  Pemberton.    Johnston  heard  on  d'armee  in  the  fatal   Russian  campaign  covered 

the  night  of  the  4th  of  Pemberton's  surrender  the    crossing   of    the    Bereiina.     He    afterward 

and  next  morning  retreated  to  Jackson,  closely  lost  the  emperor's  favor  by  neglecting  to  oc- 

pursued  by  Sherman  who  besieged  Jackson  and  cupy  the  bridge  of  Montereau-sur-Yonne    and 

captured  it  (see  Jackson,  Siege  of).    Grant's  adopted    the    cause    of    the    Bourbons,     Louis 

losses  in  his  entire  campaign  from  April  30  and  XVIII.  giving  him  the  command  of  the  2d  divt- 

including  Sherman's  siege  of  Jackson,  were  1.243  aion.  and  the  presidency  of  the  military  com- 
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missioti  appdntcd  to  117  such  oHicers  as  had  He    introduced    various    reactionary    measuici 

deserted    to    Napoleon    during    the    "Hundred  which  resulted  in  a  revolution,  and  on  13  Mardj 

Days."    He  was  minister  of  war  1821-3-    His  1821  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother  Oiaries 

'Memoires  Inedits'  was  published  in  1846.  Fehx. 

Vic'tor,  Orrille  JamcB,  American  author:  vi^t^r    Emmannel    II.    (VirroRio    Eman- 

b.  Sandusky  Ohio,  33  Oct  1827     He  was  grad-  vfi-taVe-o  a-man-00-el'a).  king  of  Sar- 

nalert    at    thp    ThpnlnoicaL     Institute.     Norwalk.  j-.-.^a..   e.    ...      tt.t      _«,-.'_      \° t-     ■ 


oaled    at    the    Theologicat    Institute,    Nor  walk, 


dinia  lS;^-6i  and  of  Italy  i86i-7g;  b.  Turin  14 


Ohio,  i„  ,847,  was  »  ,he  fjtorijl  >«ff  of  .h.  M.^m-SSt  R«™"jV.    ,8>"  H.  ™".i; 

'Co.mopoiitai.    An    Journal'     ("SsMi)..    He  ji„i     „„  ,„,„,(  ,„  „||i„/,'<.ieme,  aid  in  the 

edited  several  compilations  and  wrote  'History  camoaion   of   ifUIUi  airamst   Austria  was   mm- 

Of  the  Soulhern  Rebellion'  ;  <  His.ory  of  Ameri-  ''^f^lToi\  bffie'^Afer  the  baVe  of  X 

can   Lonsp.rac>es>:   and  popular  biographies  of  charles  Albeit  abdicated   in  favor  of  his 

John  Paul  Jones   Winfield  Scot     Ganbald.,  and  «,n,  Victor  Emmanuel,   who   thereupon  became 

others.     He  d,ed   17  March.  1910.  ^^^^    „f    Sardinia,   23    March    1849      The    new 

Victor,  the  name  of  three  popes,  as  fol-  king  soon  showed  himself  faithful  to  the  con- 
lows  :  stitution  in   his   negotiations   with   Austria,   and 

Victor  I,  Saint.    He  was  of  African  birth  finally  received  the  title  of  the  honest  king  i,Re 

and  succeeded  Saint  Eleutherius  as  pope  about  galanlnomo') .     With   the  aid  of   wise   ministers, 

19a    He     threatened     to     excommunicate     all  among  whom   was   the  celebrated    Cavour,   he 

bishops   refusing  to  accept   the  Roman  compu-  regulated    the    finances,    reorganized    the    arroy, 

tation  of  Easter,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  secularized  the  church  property,  gave  a  stimulus 

'                " ;  was  concerned  in  the  Monachian  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  prepared  his  country 


controversy    also,     and     excommimicated     the  to  assert  its  independence  in  an  effort 

Monachian    leader    Theodotus.    He    was    sue-  Italy.    To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  Sardinia 

ceeded  by  Saint  Zephyrinua  about  201.  might  claim  to  be  a  power  in  European  politics, 

Victor   II.   {Gebhabd,   geb'hart).     He   iPa?  l»  sent  17,000  troops  to   the  Crimea   (1855)   to 

a  son  of  B  count  of  Tollenstcm  and  Hirschberg  iRht  with  France  and  England  against  Russia. 

and  became  bishop  of  Eichstadt.    His  election  i"  the  Congress  of  Pans  (1856)  Sardmia  took 

to  the  pontificate   in   I0y»    was   opposed  by  his  Pa".  and  her  demands  that  Austria  should  deal 

friend,  the  German  emperor  Henry  III.,  who  did  mo-"c  leniently  with  the  Italian  provinces  which 

not  wish  to  lose  hii  counatis.     He  was  noted  for  she    occupied    were    supported    by    France    and 

his  zeal  in  supprusion  of  cice  and  his  opposition  England.     Cavour  also  entered  into  an  alliance 

to  simony.    He  was  followed  by  Stephen.  X.  with  Napoleon   III.  when  they  met  at  Plom- 

Victor  in.  (Desiderius.  des-I-de'ri-us).  bieres  seeurmg  France  as  an  ally  against  Aus- 
He  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Benevento  '"^  "^^^  '''=*  P"""  '"y^.^"^  Piedmont  23  April 
and  earlyln  life  entered  a  Benedictine  monastery  f^^  Several  of  the  Italian  states  having  now 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  family.  In  declared  m  favor  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  their 
1058  he  became  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  and  the  J^B;  '^e  took  command  of  the  army,  and  en- 
next  year  was  made  a  cardinal.  As  papal  vicar  t««^  "P?"  »  "mpaign  agamst  Austria  with  Na- 
in  southern  Italy  he  conducted  the  negotiations  f"'"'"  "'■  ^\>^^  =!'?■  /"^te^  =•  ^"^  °f  ^'^- 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Normans  In  Sicily,  gagernents,  endmg  with  the  victory  of  MagenU, 
He  was  elected  to  succeed  Gregory  VII.,  much  *=«  entered  Milan  with  Napoleon  III.  The  Aus- 
against  his  will,  and  accepted  the  pontificate  only  *"an?  ."ere  routed,  and  Lflmbardy  annexed  to 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  His  pontificate  lasted  Sardmia  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  when  sud- 
through  six  months  of  1086  and  1087,  but  within  denly  Napoleon  III.  closed  the  war  by  the  treaty 
this  short  period  he  closely  followed  out  the  of  Villafranca  ii  July  1859  which  frustrated  the 
policy  of  Gregory  VII  hope  of  making  a  united  Italy.    The  Italians  de- 

The  title  of  Victor  IV.  was  assumed  by  two  e'^f^^  '^eir  cause  was  betrayed  by  this  treaty, 

artipopes.  Cardinal  Gregorio  Conti  in  1138,  and  V^  Cavour,  disheartened,  retired  for  a  time  mtp 

Cardinal  Octavian  1150^  Switzerland.     This  period  of  gloom  soon  passed. 

■XKt.^,.-    A__j«._    t      x^  ,  .ii'jSe,     M..™    r,t  however,   when   Tuscany,   Modena,   Parma,  and 

R„S"  ^r^ltSv   Wn.^«l;         '       ^  the  Papal  States  declared  for  Victor  Emmanuel 

V,  f"    ^    SAVOY,  House  of.  ^^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^^  f^„^^^^  l,^  ^^^  ^^„, 

Victor  Amadeus  II,  king  of  Sardinia:  b.  quest  and  annexation  of  Sicily  by  Garibaldi;  and 

1726;  d.  1796.     He  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  as   the  Sardinian  king  was   now   master  of  the 

Emmanuel    HI.    on    the    throne    in    1773.    He  peninsula,    with    the    exception    of    Rome    and 

founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  and  Venetia,   it   was   decreed   by  the  senate   S   May 

displayed  much  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub-  jggo^  ^hat  he  should   receive  the  title  of  King 

jects.    His  hostility  to  the  Revolution  in  France  of  Haly.    It  had  been  a  great  personal  loss  to 

provoked  a  contest  with  that  country,   in  the  victor  Emmanuel  when  he  was  required  to  cede 

course  of  which  Nice,  Savoy  and  portions  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  his  family,  to 

Piedmont  were  secured  by  France.  France ;    and    the   death    of   Count    Cavour    in 

Victor  Eimnan'uel  I.,   king   of  Sardinia,  1861  was  at  once  a  grief  to  the  king  and  some- 

•on  of  Victor  Amadcus  (q.v.)  :  b.  24  July  I759;  thing  that  seemed,  for  the  time,  a  national  dis- 

d.    Moncalieri,    Italy.    10  Jan.    1824.    He   sue-  aster.    Yet,  although   deprived  of  his   favorite 

ceeded  to  (he  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  minister,  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  constant  atten- 

brother,   Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  4  June  1802.  tion  to  the  material  interests  of  Italy,  so  thai  roads 

His  territories  on  the  mainland  were  occupied  were  constructed,  the  coinage  was  recast,  tithes 

bv    the    French    and    he    therefore    resided   at  suppressed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 

Cigliari  until  1814,  when  his  possessions  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  state.    Nor  did 

restored  to  him  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  ne  .slacken  )iia  efforts  to  obtain   the  complete 

the  duchy  of  Genoa  was  added  to  his  kingdom,  freedom  of  Italy  from  foreign  occupation,  and  in 
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this  was  greatly  favored  by  drcumstances.    In  month  after  she  had  attained  her  majority.    She 

the   Austro- Prussian   war  in    1866,   the   Italian  elected  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Victoria, 

troops  took  the  field  in  alliance  with  the  latter  The  young  queen,  daughter  of  a  Whig  or  even 

Bwer,  and  although  checked  at  Custozia  and  Radical  father,  held  Whig  principles  herself,  and 

!sa,  Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  cession  of  soon  learned  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  Mel- 

Venetia  7  Nov.  1866  as  the  result  of  the  Aus-  bourne,  head  of  the  Whig  government,  and  to 

trian  defeat  at  Sadowa.     Rome  still  remained  in  look  to  him   for  political   guidance.     For  many 

the  hands  of  the  Papa!  authorities,  supported  by  years    she    was    regarded    with    somewhat    lai- 

France;    but    when    the    Franco- Prussian    con-  friendly   feelings   by   the   Tories,   but   her   chief 

flict   began,    in    1870,    the    French    troops    were  favorite   among   the   statesmen   with   whom  she 

withdrawn,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  Vic-  afterward  came  into  contact  was  a  Tory,  or  at 

tor    Emmanuel    entered    Rome,    which    became  least   a    Conservative,    Benjamin    Disraeli.     She 

thenceforward    the    capital    of    Italy.     The    ef-  opened  her  first  Parliament  20  Nov.  1837.     Her 

forts  of  the  king  were  now  directed  to  the  de-  coronation  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  28 

velopment  of  Italy  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  June   1838. 

through  a  reconciliation  with  Austria  and  an  On  15  Oct  1839,  Victoria  was  engaged  to  her 
alliance  with  Germany.  His  death  produced  cousin.  Prince  Albert,  youngest  son  of  the  Duke 
profound  sorrow  throughout  Italy,  for  he  waa  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  on  10  Feb.  1840  their  mar- 
beloved  not  less  for  his  honest  manliness  of  riage  was  solemniied  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
character  than  for  the  benefits  which  his  courage  James'  Palace.  In  July  of  that  year  a  bill  was 
and  wisdom  had  conferred  upon  his  country,  passed  making  Prince  Albert  regent  in  case  the 
Consult:  Rufer,  'Konig  Victor  Emanuel'  queen  should  not  survive  her  first  confinement, 
(1878) ;  Godkm,  'Life  of  Victor  Emanuel  11.'  and  on  21  November  her  first  child,  the  Princess 
(1879)  ;  Massan,  <La  viU  ed  il  legao  di  Vittorio  Rbyal,  was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Mel- 
Emanuele  II,'  (1880)  ;  Capeletti,  'Storia  di  Vit-  bourne  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
torio  Emanuele  11.  e  del  suo  Regno'  (1894)  ;  jn  j&ji  on  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  and  Parlia- 
Stdlman,  'The  Union  of  luly'  (1898).  ment  was  dissolved.  The  Tories  were  tri- 
Victor  Enmuntwl  III.,  king  of  Italy:  b.  umphant  at  the  polls,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom 
Naples  II  Nov.  1869.  He  succeeded  to  the  the  quesn  at  first  distrusted  but  soon  learned 
throne  29  July  1900,  as  a  result  of  the  assassina-  to  like,  became  premier.  On  9  Nov.  1841,  a  malt 
tion  of  King  Humbert,  his  father  (q.v.).  Ai  heir  to  the  throne,  afterward  Edward  VII.,  wat 
Prince  of  Naples  he  entered  the  army  as  sub-  bom  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Victoria  made  her 
lieutenant  in  1887,  in  18^  became  colonel  and  first  visit  to  Scotland  in  September  i&p,  and  in 
commander  of  the  ist  infantry  at  Naples,  in  the  following  ^r  she  left  Great  Britain  for  the 
1892  major-general,  in  1894  lieutenant-general,  first  time,  to  visit  Loui»  Philippe  at  Eu  and  King 
in  1897  commanding  general  at  Naples.  On  24  Leopold  at  Brussels.  When  Peel  in  184s  de- 
Oct.  1896  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Helena  termined  on  the  repeal  of  the  com-iaws  the 
(b.  1873),  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  queen  gave  him  her  whole-hearted  support. 
Montenegro.  They  have  two  daughters.  Lord  John  Russell  formed  a  ministry,  with  Lord 
Princess  Yolanda  Margherita,  b.  1901,  and  Palnierston  as  foreign  secretary,  a  position  in 
Princess  Mafalda,  b.  10  Nov.  1902,  He  is  a  which  he  gave  her  much  anxiety.  In  1848,  the 
fine  numismatist,  and  a  'Corpus  Nummoruni  year  of  revolution,  she  made  her  first  stay  at 
Italicorum>  began  to  app.;ar  under  his  direc-  Balmoral,  which  was  afterward  to  be  her  resi- 
tion  in  1903.  Consult  Basletta,  'Vittorio  Eman-  dence  during  a  large  part  of  each  year.  She 
uele  III.'  C1901).  had  already  acquired  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of 
Victoria,  vik-to'rl-a.  Queen  of  the  United  Wight  (1844).  She  visited  Ireland  for  the  first 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Em-  time  in  1849,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Cove  of 
press  of  India :  b.  Kensington  Palace,  London,  24  Cork,  where  she  landed,  was  renamed  Queens- 
May  1819;  d.  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  22  Jan.  town  in  her  honor.  In  1848  and  the  three  fol- 
1901.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Edward,  Duks  lowing  years  her  dislike  of  Palmerston's  foreign 
of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  by  Mary  policy  steadily  increased,  but  in  December  1851, 
Louisa  Victoria,  youngest  child  of  Francis  Fred-  Sis  wholly  unwarranted  approval  of  the  eoufi 
erick  Antony,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and  d'itai  in  France  caused  Lord  Jtrfin  Russell  to 
widow  of  Prince  Ernest  Charles  of  Leiningen-  remove  him  from  office.  During  the  period  of 
On  24  June  she  was  baptized  by  the  names  of  the  no-popery  outcry  which  followed  the  re- 
Alexandrina  Victoria.  The  reigning  sovereign  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  in 
was  George  III,,  and  there  stood  between  her  England  in  1850,  the  queen  steadily  discoun- 
and  the  throne  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  tenanced  Protestant  bigotry.  Lord  John  Russell 
George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  was  defeated  in  1852,  and  Lord  Derby  formed  s 
Clarence,  afterward  William  IV.,  and  her  father,  new  ministry  with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  thi 
On  23  Jan.  1820,  her  father  died,  only  nine  days  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  lower  House 
after  the  death  of  George  III.  The  formal  edu-  Derby  resigned  in  December,  and  at  the  queen': 
cation  of  the  princess  began  in  1824,  her  first  suggestion  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  a  coalitioi 
teacher  being  Fraulcin  Lehien,  but  from  1827  ministry,  including  Palmerstnn  and  Russell 
the  chief  direction  of  her  studies  was  intrusted  During  the  war  with  Russia  (1854-6)  the  con- 
to  the  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterward  bishop  of  duct  of  the  queen  won  universal  commendation, 
Peterborough.  On  the  death  of  George  IV.  in  Early  in  1855  Aberdeen  was  defeated  on  the 
June  1830  she  became  heir-presumptive  to  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
throne.  She  was  confirmed  at  the  Chapel  queen  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  Pal- 
Royal,  Saint  James,  30  July  1835,  and  in  May  merston  to  form  a  ministry.  The  Victoria 
of  the  following  year  she  first  met  her  future  Cross  for  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery  in  battle, 
husband.  The  death  of  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  was  instituted  at  her  instance  in  1856.  In  1857 
30  June  1837,  raised  her  to  the  throne,  nearly  a  Prince  Albert  was  created  Prince  Consort  by 
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letters-patent,  and  in  the  followif^  year   Pal-  new  regime  in  India  was. signalized  by  the  in- 

menton  was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by  stitution  in   1877  of  the  Orders  of  the  Indian 

Lord  Derby,    Victoria  interfered  with  excellent  Emijire  and  the  Crown  of  India.    Gladstone's 

effect  in  the  matter  of  the  prociamation  issued  passionate  denunciations  of  Beaeonsfield's  East- 
to  her  Indian  subjects  in  1858,  and  she  created  em  policy  and  of  his  aggressive  imperialism  in 
the  new  order  of  the  Star  of  India  the  year  other  parts  of  the  world  during  the  years  l876^j 
followiiig  the  Mutinjr  to  reward  native  loyalty  were  extremely  distasteful  to  the  queen,  and  his 
and  eminent  services  in  that  country.  The  eiec-  return  to  power  after  the  overwhelming  Liberal 
tions  of  i85g  placed  Derby  in  a  minority  and  triumph  of  1880  was  far  from  welcome  to  her. 
compelled  her  to  accept  another  Palmerston-  She^  disapproved  strongly  of  the  action  of  her 
Russell  ministry.  She  at  once  came  into  con-  ministers  m  regard  to  the  Transvaal  in  1881, 
flict  with  them  on  the  Italian  question,  in  which  and  during  the  Egyptian  and  Sudan  troubles  of 
her  sympathies  were  with  Austria.  Distrust  of  1882-5,  which  culminaled  in  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  she  fully  the  brave  Gordon,  she  never  ceased  to  urge 
sharedj  led  to  the  loundation  of  the  volunteer  strong  action  upon  her  advisers.  The  negotia- 
force  m  1859,  ^"'^  '"  '^^  ^^e  formally  inau-  tions  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  franchise 
Burated  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Wim-  and  redistribution  acts  of  i^  and  1885  were 
bledon.  much  aided  by  her  influence  and  tact.  Glad- 
On  16  March  1861,  her  mother  died,  and  on  stone  was  defeated  in  /une  1885,  and  Salisbury 
14  December  of  the  same  year  she  suffered  her  came  into  office;  but  m  the  following  January 
crowning  affliction,  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  to  recall  Gladstone.  She  was  strongly 
a  bereavement  which  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  opposed  to  the  Home  Rule  policy  which  Glad- 
her  life.  For  many  years  she  lived  in  almost  stone  now  adopted,  and  was  greatly  relieved  by 
uninterrupted  seclusion,  and  only  toward  the  its  defeat  in  the  Commons  and  at  the  polls,  and 
very  end  of  her  reign  did  she  return  to  anything  by  the  return  of  Salisbury  to  power  (1886), 
like  the  court  system  of  her  married  life.  .  The  completion  of  the  50th  year  of  Victoria's 
The  war  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  reign,  in  1887,  was  celebrated  throughout  all  her 
caused  her  keen  anxiety,  her  sympathies  on  the  dominions  with  appropriate  splendor  and  re- 
whole  being  with  Prussia,  while  the  wife  of  her  joicing,  and  her  diamond  jubilee  in  1897  called 
eldest  son  was  a  Danish  princess.  The  death  of  forth  even  more  striking  demonstrations  of  loy- 
Palmerston  in  1865  raised  Lord  John  (now  alty  and  respect. 
Earl)  Russell  to  the  premiership,  and  the  conse-  The  general  election  of  1892  placed  Gladstone 

Sient  rearrangement  of  portfolios  made  W.  E.  again  in  power,  and  once  more  the  queen  had 
ladstone  chancellor  of  the  cxcheqiKr.  The  in-  to  face  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  but  she  was 
stitution  of  the  Albert  Medal  in  1866  for  bravery  relieved  by  the  rejection  of  the  1893  bill  in  the 
in  rescuing  at  sea  showed  at  once  her  devotion  House  of  Lords.  In  1894  Gladstone  resigned, 
to  her  husband's  memory  and  her  i^uick  human  and  the  queen  summoned  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
sympathy.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  Aua-  to  the  head  of  the  government.  The  Liberal 
tria  was  a  severe  trial  to  her,  because  she  had  government  fell  in  1895,  and  the  queen  again 
near  relatives  on  both  sides,  and  her  satisfaction  asked  Salisbury  to  form  a  ministry.  He  re- 
al the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  was  qualified  mained  in  power  during  the  rest  of  her  reign. 
by  regret  at  other  results  of  the  war.  Earl  On  23  Sept.  1896  her  reign  exceeded  in  length 
Russell's  defeat  on  the  reform  bill  led  to  his  that  of  George  III.,  till  then  the  longest  in  Eng- 
resignation  in  1866.  and  a  Derby- Disraeli  min-  lish  history.  When  Gladstone  died  in  1898  she 
istry  came  into  power.  Etisraeli  had  her  active  expressed  sympathy  with  his  family,  but  she 
support  in  carrying  his  reform  bill,  which  was  made  no  pretense  of  admiration  for  his  public 
congenial  to  her  Whig  principles.  On  Derby's  policy  and  achievements.  The  South  African 
resignation  in  1868  she  raised  Disraeli  to  the  War  (q.v.),  which  began  in  October  1809,  caused 
head  of  the  government,  but  his  defeat  on  Glad'  her  much  anxiety  and  pain,  and  called  forth 
stone's  Irish  Church  resolution  led  to  a  dissoiu-  her  former  enthusiasm  for  the  army  and  her  old 
tion.  The  electors  gave  the  Liberals  a  large  sympathy  with  suffering.  She  sent  boxes  of 
majority,  and  in  December  1868,  Gladstone  be-  chocolate  to  the  troops  at  the  front  at  Christmas. 
came  premier  and  inaugurated  a  period  of  re-  1899,  and  in  recognition  of  the  bravery  of  Irish 
forming  energy  that  filled  her  with  some  alarm,  soldiers  in  the  field  she  conceded  the  permission 
With  Gladstone  she  was  never  in  sympathy,  to  wear  the  shamrock  in  the  army  on  Saint 
Recognizing,  however,  that  Irish  disestablish-  Patrick's  Day,  and  ordered  the  formation  of  a 
ment  was  inevitable,  she  used  her  influence  with  regiment  of  Irish  Guards.  She  visited  Ireland 
Archbishop  Tait  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  igoo,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  40  years, 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  Cardwell's  im-  During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
-ant  army  reforms  were  distasteful  to  her,  suffered  from  rheumatism,  failing  eyesight,  and 
she  always  tried  to  retain  control  of  the  a  tendency  to  aphasia.  On  15  Jan.  1901  she 
army  as  a  royal  prerogative.  drove  out  for  the  last  lime,  and  from  that  day 
The  dissolution  of  1874  placed  the  Conserva-  gradually  sank  till  the  22d,  when  she  peacefully 
lives  under  Disraeli  in  power,  much  to  the  sat-  passed  away  at  6  ;30  p.m.  in  the  presence  of  all 
isfaction  of  the  queen ;  and  in  1876  the  Royal  her  surviving  children  except  her  eldest  daugh- 
"Titles  Bill,  conferring  upon  her  the  additional  ter,  who  was  slowly  dying  in  Germany.  Her 
litle^  of  Empress  of  India,  was  passed.  The  reign  of  63  years,  7  months,  and  2  days  is  the 
passing  of  this  bill  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  longest  in  English  history,  and  she  outlived  all 
formal  beginning  of  the  movement  known  as  previous  British  sovereigns,  being  at  her  death 
Imperialism,  with  which  Queen  Victoria  was  three  days  older  than  George  HI.  Her  remains 
from  the  first  in  hearty  sympathy.  Disraeli  was  rest  in  a  sarcophagus  in  Frogmore  mausoleum, 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  raised  to  the  beside  those  of  her  husband.  During  the  later 
vpfCT  House  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  th«  years  of  her  life  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
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abroad  and  at  Balmoral  and  Osborne,  and  never 
remained  in  London  for  any  length  of  time. 
Several  attempts  were  made  upon  her  life  at 
various  times,  but  none  of  them  was  of  any  sig- 
nificance or  unporlance.  In  iSCS  she  issued 
'Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,*  and  in  1883  "More  Leaves'— both 
being  very  unpretentious  little  works  corre- 
sponding with  their  titles.  She  also  supervised 
the  publication  (1868)  01"  "The  Early  Years  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Consort.'  and 
in  1874-80  supervised  another  life  of  her  late 
husband. 

To  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
born  four  sons  and  five  daughters:  Victoria 
Adelaide  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  Royal,  born  21 
Nov.  1840,  married  25  Jan.  1858,  Frederick,  after- 
ward  king  of  Prussia  and  German  Emperor, 
died  S  Aug.  1901;  Albert  Edward,  now  Edward 
Vn.,  born  9  Nov.  1841,  married  10  March  1863, 
Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Marie  Charlotte 
Louisa  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Chi' 


of  Hesse,  died  14  Dec.  1878;  Alfred  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  6  Aug.  1844,  married 
23  Jan.  1874  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Rus- 
sia, became  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  22  Aug.  1893, 
died  30  July  1900;  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, 
born  25  May  1846,  married  S  July  1866,  Prince 
Frederick  Christian  of  Schles  wig-Hols  lei  n ; 
Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  born  18  March  1848, 
married  21  March  1871,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
now  Duke  of  Argyle;  Arthur  WiUiam  Patrick 
Albert,  duke  of  Connaught,  born  1  May  1850, 
married  13  March  18791  Princess  Louise  Margaret 
Alexandra  Victoria  Agnes  of  Prussia;  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Albany,  born  7  April  i8S3,  married  27 
.\pril  1882,  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck,  died  28 
March  1884;  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore, 
bom  14  April  i8s7.  rnarried  23  July  1885,  Prince 
Henry  Maurice  of  Batlenberg.  Six  of  the 
queen's  children  survived  her,  and  of  the  nine 
all  but  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  have  issue.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  had  31  grandchildren, 
and  of  her  great-grandchildren  there  were  37. 

fliftWo^ropAji.— Biographies  and  sketches  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  great  numbers  are  accessible 
everywhere.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned ; 
Smith,  'Life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria' 
i)  ;   Macaulay,   'Life  and   Reign  of  Queen 


Victoria'   (1887);  Wall,  'Fifty  Ve; 
Queen's    Reian'     ( 1887) ;     Ward, 
[887);    Wilson, 
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,  Queen  and  Empress'  (1  „,. 
'Victoria.  Queen  and  Empress:  the  Sixty  Years' 
(1897);  Tooley,  'Personal  Life  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria' (1897):  Gurney,  'Childhood  of  Queen 
Victoria'  Osol)  ;  Holmes,  'Queen  Victoria 
1819-1901'  (igoi);  Lee,  Queen  Victoria' 
(1903).  Consult  also  the  queen's  own  works 
mentioned  above,  and  the  'Greville  Memoirs.' 

Victoria,  vek-to're-a,  Guadalupe  (Juan 
Felix  Fernandez),  Mexican  genera!  and  poli- 
tician: b.  Durango  1789;  d.  Porotc  21  March 
1843.  An  ardent  patriot  he  look  part  in  the  war 
for  independence  and  changed  his  name  to 
Guadalupe  Victoria  to  commemorate  a  victory 
over  the  Spanish  forces.  He  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  Iturbide  in  1823.  was  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government  from  March  1823  to  Oc- 
tober 1824,  was  the  federalist  candidate  for  the 


Presidency  and  became  the  first  president  of  the 
lexican  republic  10  Oct  1824.  Civil  war  btok^ 
out  in  1828.  but  be  retained  his  ofhce  till  th 
expiration  of  his  term.  1  April  1829. 

VicBOria,  vlk-to'ri-a,  in  Roman  mythology 
the  goddess  of  victory,  identical  with  the  Greel 
ITuii  (see  Nike).  There  was  a  temple  ii 
early  times  on  the  Palatine,  on  the  site  of  whidi 
a  new  one  was  dedicated  during'  the  Samnite 
wars  (394  B,C.),  She  tras  represented  with 
winge,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the 
braoch  of  a  palm  tree  in  her  hand. 

Victoria,  Australia,  the  southeastern  state 
extending  between  lat.  34°  atid  39°  S.,  and  Ion. 
141°  and  150°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
New  South  Wales;  on  the  west  by  South  Aos- 
tralia,  the  boundary  elsewhere  being  the  ocean; 
Bass  Strait  on  the  south  separates  it  from  Tas- 
mania ;  area,  87,884  square  miles.  The  principal 
towns  are  Melbourne,  Ball  a  rat,  Bendigo,  and 
Gee  long. 

Topos^afhy. —  The  coast  both  at  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  is  low  and  Sat,  and 
with  few  indentations,  but  in  the  centre,  between 
Cape  Otway  and  Wilson  Promontory,  it  is 
broken  by  large  bays  and  skirted  b^  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  500  to  1,000  feet  in  height.  Amor^ 
these  natural  harbors  the  most  remarkable  is 
Port  Phillip  Bay,  which,  with  an  area  of  875 
square  miles,  and  an  entrance  scarcely  two  mile." 
wide,  affords  a  safe  shelter  for  the  largest  fleet 
The  entire  seaboard,  which  has  a  southern  as- 
pect, is  about  600  geographical  miles  in  extent 
The  interior,  though  somewhat  diversified  bj 
mountains,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  vast  un- 
wooded  plains,  so  that  it  has  been  said  tht. 
plow  might  often  be  drawn  continuously  for 
100  miles  across  tracts  of  agricultural  land.  The 
land,  however,  is  chiefly  occupied  as  pasture,  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted.  TTiese  are  two  princi- 
pal ranges  of  mountains  near  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  state.  The  eastern  range,  known 
as  the  Australian  Alps,  enters  the  state  from 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  rtins  south  paralld 
to  the  coast.  On  entering  Victoria  it  proceeds 
southwest,  with  diminishing  height,  to  the  coast 
at  Wilson  Promontory.  This  range  has  titimer- 
ous  ramifications  north  and  west,  covering  an 
area  estimated  at  7,00a  square  miles.  In  Moimt 
Bogong  it  rises  to  the  height  of  6.508  feet,  in 
Mount  Hothara  to  that  of  6,100.  and  there  are 
several  other  summits  over  J.ooo  feet  high.  The 
western  range,  called  the  Grampians,  lies  in  a 
direction  roughly  north  and  south,  including  the 
Sierra  range  on  the  east  and  the  western  or 
Victoria  range,  with  their  nucleus  in  Mount 
William  (3,827  feet),  at  the  northwest  extremity 
of  Ripon  County.  The  Grampians  and  Austral- 
ian Alps  are  distinctly  connected  by  such  ranges 
as  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Great  Dividing  Range, 
and  their  united  system  forms  a  continuous 
watershed,  sending  the  drainage  north  to  the 
Murray  or  south  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  sys 
tem  has  an  extent  east  to  west  of  about  301 
miles,  with  breadths  varying  from  too  to  tji 
miles,  and  numerous  cones  and  extinct  (ap 
parently  submarine)  craters,  and  is  composed  o 
metamorphic  rocks  of  granite,  syenite,  quarti 
etc,  overlain  by  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions. This  is  the  region  of  the  gold-fields.  See 
paragraph  Induitries:,  Commerce,  etc. 

Hydrography.—  The  rivers  are  numerous,  bat 
seldom  large.     In  the  rainy  season  they  over- 
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flow  their  banks,  and  in  summer  they  dry  up  ties.    The    districts    are     Gippsland,     Murray, 

and  leave  the  country  parched.    This  is  the  great  Wimmera,  Ixiddon,  and  Western.    The  execu- 

climatic    disadvamaee    of    Victoria.     The    most  live    is    vested    in    the    governor,    who    is    also 

important  river  is  the  Murray,  which,   from  its  commander-in-chief  of  ihe   slate  troops,  and  is 

source    in    the    eastern    mountains,    forms    the  assisted  by   a   ministry   of   II   members.     He   is 

boundary    between    Victoria  and    New    South  appointed  by  the  crown  for  six  years,  and  has 

Wales,  deriving  most  of  its  waters  from  the  lat-  a    salary   of   $35,000.    The   lejrislative   authority 

ter  and  skirting  the  whole  state  in  a  northwest-  is  vested  in  a  parliament  ot  two  chambers,  the 

em  direction,  finally  flowing  through  South  Aus-  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly, 

tralia    into    take    Alexandrina.    Its    length    is  The  legislative  council   at  present  consists  of 

1,700  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  several  him-  48    members,    representing    14  ■  provinces,    and 

dred    miles.     Another   short   navigable   river    is  holding  oiSce  for  six  years.    The  legislative  as- 

the  Yarra-Yarra,  on  which,  at  its  entrance  into  sembly   has   95   members,   representing  electoral 

Fort  Phillip  Bay,  Melbourne,  the  capital,  is  sit-  districts,    and    is    elected   triennially.     Members 

uated.    Most  of  the  other  principal  rivers  are  are  paid  $1,500  a  year  in  reimbursement  of  their 

tributaries  of  the  Murray,  except  the  Snowy,  expenses,    A  properly  qualification  is  remiired 

which  crosses  the  east  part  of  the  state.    Lak«a  both  for  members  and  electors  of  the  legislative 

are  numerous,  but  are  small  and  liable  to  dry  council;  the  members  of  the  legislative  assem- 

up,  and  often  salt.  Wy  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.    The  rev- 

Climale  and  Natural  Products. —  The  climate  ^nue  of  Victoria  amounted  in  the  year   1900-I 

of   Victoria   is   temperate    and    salubrious,   but  to  the  sum  of  $38,635.815 ;  the  expenditure  for 

liable  to  sudden  fluctuations,  and  the  hot  winds  the  same  jrear  araoimted  >o  about  $38,550,000. 

from  the  interior  which  blow  at  intervals  from  The  chief  item  of  expenditure  is   railways  and 

November  to  February  cause  great  discomfort,  public  works,  and  there  is  a  debt,  contracted 

The  annual   fall   of  rain   at   Mclboame  is  37  chiefly  on  account  of  these,  aniounting  in  igoi 

inches.    For  the  chief  animal  and  vegetable  prod-  to  $250,355,235.    In  the  middle  of  the  year  igor 

ucts  native  to  the  colony  see  Austbaua.    Some  Victoria  had  3.238  miles  of  railway  opened,  all 

of  the   common   English  quadrupeds   and   bird*  belonging  to  (he  government  of  the  state.    The 

have  been  introduced,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  deer  principal  lines  connect  the  leading  towns,  Mel- 

(foreign  as   well  as  English),  goats,  pheasants,  twurne,  Gcelong,  Ballarat,  and  Bcndigo.    There 

quails,  white  swans,  partridges,  ducks,  thrushes,  is    telegraphic   communication    with    the   other 

larks,  etc.,  and  are  now  becoming  quite  plenti-  Australian  states  and  with  England.     The  gov- 

ful.     Rabbits  have  become  so  numerous  in  some  ernment    of    Victoria    is    protective,    and    gives 

localities  as  to  prove  a  nuisance.     Victoria  has  bonuses   on    manufactures,    which    have    conse- 

3  valuable  asset  in  its  forests,  now  under  gov-  quently   made    some   progress.    The   breweries, 

emment  management  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  works,  woolen  mills, 

^gricK/iuM.-' Besides     wheat,    barley,    and  and   meat -preserving  establishments  may  espe- 

oat^  fruits,  and  especially  the  vine,  receive  at-  cially  be  mentioned.    There  are  numerous  minor 

tention.     Of  the  four  million  acres  under,  cuiti-  manufactures    for    the   supply   of    local    wants, 

vation,  fully  two  million  are  under  wheat.    Vic-  Among  religious  sects  the  Church   of  England 

toria  promises  to  become  a  great  wine  country,  is    most    largely    represented    in    Victoria,    the 

Tobacco  is  also  growing  into  a  staple.    Much  Roman   Catholics  next,  and  the   Presbyterians 

money  has  been  expended  on  irrigation  and  other  third.     Attendance   at   school    is   compulsory  in 

waterworks.     Sheep- farming,    however,     is    the  Victoria  between  the  ages  of  6  and   13.  the  at- 

chief  agricultural  industry,  together  with  horse  tendance  to  amount  to  40  days  in  each  quarter- 

and  cattle  breeding.  year.    In  the  state  schools  education  is  free  in 

Induitriei,  Commerce,  etc. —  The  chief  min-  certain  subjects,  and  compulsory  with  certain 
eral  production  is  gold,  which  was  discovered  in  exceptions.  There  are  several  colleges  con- 
1851,  The  gold  discoveries  were  important  not  nected  with  various  religious  denominations,  be- 
only  to  the  then  colony  but  to  the  world  at  sides  the  Melbourne  University.  The  number 
large,  as  they  made  Australia  for  a  time  the  chief  of  technical  schools  is  increasing, 
source  of  supply.  (See  Golu.)  In  1852  the  History. —  Little  was  known  of  this  part  of 
yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  was  2,218,782  ounces,  Australia  at  the  end  of  the  rglh  century.  In 
valued  at  S44,3?5,640;  in  1856  the  yield  was  2,-  l8oa  Port  Phillip  Bay  was  explored,  and  the 
985,991  ounces,  valued  at  $59,719,720.  In  igoo  the  country  and  bay  were  taken  possession  of  for 
total  yield  of  gold  was  fo7,407  opnces,  of  the  Great  Britain,  the  name  being  given  in  honor 
value  ot  $16,1.^,140 ;  in  1901  the  amount  was  of  Capt.  Phillip,  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
rather  smaller.  Copper,  tin,  antimony,  silver,  A  convict  settlement  was  established  the  fol- 
iron,  limestone,  granite,  and  coal  are  also  among  lowing  year  at  Port  Phillip,  but  was  transferred 
the  minerals  worked.  The  staple  product,  how-  to  Tasmania  (then  called  Van  Diemen's  Land) 
ever,  is  wool.  The  cultivation  of  wool  seemedto  in  a  few  months.  Victoria  was  first  coloniied 
be  threatened  by  the  gold  discoveries,  but  instead  in  1834  and  1835  from  Tasmania,  after  one  or 
if  that  the  value  of  the  wool  exported  is  now  two  other  unsuccessful  attempts  from  other 
nuch  greater  than  that  of  the  gold  obtained.  In  quarters.  It  now  made  rapid  progress,  espe* 
(869  the  value  ot  the  wool  exported  was  $16,-  cially  in  breeding  sheep,  of  which  in  10  years  it 
)i5,3_75;  in  recent  years  it  has  sometimes  been  had  1,500,000,  The  population  in  1846  amounted 
IS  high  as  $30,000,000.  The  total  valne  of  Vic-'  to  32,879.  Melbourne  had  alivady  become  a 
iorian  produce  exported  in  1868  wa<!  $58,489,463;  municipality;  in  1847  it  was  made  a  city,  and 
in  1883,  566.461,470;  in  1900,  $87,112,760.  The  by  1850  the  population  numbered  over  76,000. 
imports,  in  1886  amounted  to  $91,653,875;  in  1900  But  the  turning-point  in  its  fortunes  was  the 
to  $91,509,055.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  diseoven'  of  gold,  which  caused  a  rush  of  popu- 
trade  is  direct  with  Great  Britain.  lation    from    all   parts.    Hitherto    it   had   been 

Government,   Finance,  etc. —  Victoria   is    di-  known  as  Port  Phillip,  and  formed  part  of  the 

Tided  into  five  distrlcti,  and  these  into  37  coun-  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  was  now 
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erected  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name 
of  Victoria.  The  present  syslem  of  responsible 
government  was  introduced  in  1856,  and  in  that 
year  also  the  first  line  of  railway  (Melbourne  to 
Sandridge)  was  opened.  Ballot  voting  dates 
from  1856,  and  in  185^  manhood  suffrage  be- 
came the  basis  of  election  for  the  lower  house. 
A  great  international  exhibition  was  held  in 
Melbourne  in  1880-81,  and  a  second  took 
place  in  1888-9.  '^'^^  colony  suffered  much 
during  the  commercial  depression  of  the 
early  nineties  of  the  last  century,  when  several 
banks  suspended  payment.  In  recent  years 
financial  problems  have  been  prominent,  and 
retrenchment  has  been  a  burning  issue.  The 
act  establishing  free,  secular,  and  compulsory 
education  was  passed  in  187J.  An  income-tax 
law  came  into  force  in  1895.  A  very  advanced 
Factories  and  Shops  Act  was  passed  in  1896, 
and  an  additional  one  followed  in  igoo.  These 
provide  for  the  fixinfj  of  minimum  rates  of 
wages.  In  igoi  Victoria  became  a  state  of  the 
Commonweahh  of  Australia.  It  returns  six 
members  to  the  federal  senate  and  23  members 
to  the  federal  house  of  representatives.  Pop. 
1,201,506.  Consult  Bannow,  'The  Colony  of 
Victoria'  (189?);  McCoy  'Victoria  and  Its 
Metropolis'    C1889).     See  Austhaua. 

Victoria,  vek-to're-a,  Brazil,  a  fortified 
town  and  seaport,  capital  of  the  state  of  £s- 
perito  Santo,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Espirito 
Santo,  27s  miles  northeast  by  east  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  has 
fine  streets  and  some  striking  buildings.  A 
Jesuit  college,  founded  in  1551,  is  used  as  the 
government  palace.  Victoria  comes  next  to 
Santos  and  Rio  as  a  coffee- exporting  port.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Portuguese  establishments 
in  Brazil,  and  succeeded  the  town  of  Espirito 
Santo,  which  was  founded  in  1535  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east-southeast,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward transferred  to  a  neighboring  island.  Pop. 
about  10.00a 

Victoria,  Canada,  a  city  on  Vancouver 
Island,  capital  of  British  Columbia,  located  on 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  the  southeast  end 
of  the  island-  It  is  to  some  extent  an  indus- 
trial centre,  but  in  apearance  is  a  beautiful 
residential  city.  It  is  noted  for  its  healthful- 
ness,  reporting  a  very  low  annual  death  rate. 

Railway  and  Steamship  Connections. —  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  the 
Victoria  and  S/dney  Railway,  and  the  Esqui- 
malt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  (finished  in  1886} 
are  important  factors  in  the  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  of  Victoria,  while  the  Canadian 
Pacific  steamers  to  China,  Japan,  and  Australia 
make  it  a  port  of  call.  There  is  also  connection 
with  Vancouver,  the  Puget  Sound  ports,  San 
Francisco,  the  Eraser  River  ports,  and  Alaska. 

Agriculture. —  The  increase  in  home  produc- 
tion in  1911  over  igio  amounted  to  $7,242,938; 
the  estimated  value  of  agricultural  products,  in- 
cluding^ live  stock,  in  igti,  being  $21,641,928.44, 
whilst  in  1910  the  figures  were  $14,3^90.  The 
following  figures  are  for  191 1  :  live  stock, 
$3^18,512;  dairy  products,  $4,280,462;  meats, 
$743,017;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $5,084,241;  eggs 
and  honey,  $290,285;  miscellaaeous :  grain,  hops, 
nursery  stock,  $7,59S.4n. 

Industries. —  Victoria  has  certain  contribu- 
tory interests,  such  as  lumber,  mining,  salmon- 
canning,  and  deep-sea  fishing,  which  keep  it  to 


the  front  in  a  commercial  sense.  Its  port  it 
the  first  one  reached  by  ocean  vessels  and  the 
shipping  business  of  the  island  naturally  finds  its 
centre  there  as  well  as  a  cousiderable  and  in- 
creasing shipbuilding  interest.  During  [he 
year  the  vessels  arriving  and  departing  number 
4,000  The  starting  of  the  Esquiraalt  dry-dock 
in  1880,  and  the  mantenance  of  that  suburb  as 
one  of  the  great  British  naval  stations  and  as 
the  fortified  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron until  recent  changes,  helped  greatly  in 
building  up  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the 
city.  Among  the  business  interests  and  indus- 
tries are  immense  warehouses  and  docks,  ship- 
building, hardware,  breweries,  boot,  shoe,  and 
trunk  making,  soap   factories, '  powder   works, 

fiickling  and  spice  factories,  chemical  and  raetal- 
urgicaJ  works,  furniture  and  biscuit  factories, 
fiour,  feed,  and  rice  mills,  iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  etc  - 

Pnbtic  Works,  Banks,  Revenues,  etc.—  Tht 
city  has  an  electric  Street  railway,  lighting,  and 
telephone  systems,  water-works  (established  in 
1873),  and  a  new  system  of  sewerage.  The 
banking  facilities  are  excellent  and  include 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada.  The  progress  of  business  at 
Victoria  during  19 13  can  be  judged  from  the 
following  figures;  Imports,  $8,668,115;  Ex- 
ports, $2,019,775;  Customs  collections,  $2,154,- 
176;  Inland  revenue,  $257,309;  Post  Office, 
$[35,000;  Tramway  passengers  carried,  9,678,- 
627;  Value  of  building  permits,  $7,241,328.  The 
bank  clearings  of  the  city  in  ipii  were  $133,- 
762,447,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  1912 
was  22  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  established  in  1863  with 
R.  Bumaby  as  its  first  president  and  waa 
merged  in  the  Victoria  Board  of  Trade  in  1880 
with  R.  P.  Rithet  as  president. 

Public  Buildings,  e/c— The  great  event  of 
later  years  in  the  city's  annals  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  splendid  Parliament  Buildings 
which  were  opened  with  stately  ceremony  on  10 
Feb.  1898.  The  cost  was  over  $1^00,000,  the 
building  was  of  gray  stone,  the  site  was  admir- 
able, ihe  grounds  were  afterward  improved  and 
beautified  to  a  striking  degree,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  structure  was  and  is  impos- 
ing. In  it  were  established  the  Provincial 
Museum  and  the  Provincial  Library,  the  offices 
of  the  Government  Departments  and  the  hand- 
some Legislative  Chamber,  panelled  in  Italian 
marble  and  echoing  since  then  with  many  a 
vigorous  debate  and  keen  political  controversy. 
Within  the  past  few  years  a  new  Government 
House  has  also  been  built  as  the  residence  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Of  the  other  ciiy 
buildings  the  Jubilee  Hospital,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Custom  House,  and  Post  Office,  the  Drill- 
shed,  and  Board  of  Trade  buildings  are  the 
chief,  with  many  churches  and  schools,  and 
several  hospitals,  orphanages,  etc.  With  its 
splendid  situation,  its  already  large  trade  and 
substantial  prosperity,  and  the  public  spirit  per- 
vading all  classes  of  her.  citizens,  Victoria's 
future  as  one  of  the  important  cities  of  North 
America  is  assured. 

History,  Population,  etc. —  The  early  history 
of  Vancouver  Island  is  a  record  of  the  work 
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and  business  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Ill  1843  Fort  Victoria  (or  Camosun  as  it  wai 
first  called)  was  erected  as  one  of  the  many 
trading  posts  with  which  that  great  company 
had  dotted  the  continent  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Two  years  later  the 
first  ship  from  England  arrived  at  the  fort 
and  port.  In  1850  the  first  British  Governor  of 
the  Island  arrived  and  one  year  later  Victoria 
was  surveyed  and  the  preliminary  work  upon 
the  future  city  commenced.  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  James)  Douglas  hccame  Governor  of  the 
Island  in  1851  as  well  as  Chief  Factor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Then  came  the  Main- 
land gold  excitement  of  1858,  the  influx  of 
miners,  the  gradual  growth  of  population,  the 
foundation  of  newspapers  such  as  The  Colonist 
(which  is  still  in  existence)  and  the  taking 
over  of  the  Island  as  a  Crown  Colony  with 
gradually  developed  representative  institutions. 
From  this  time  forward  the  progress  of  Vic- 
toria was  steady  and  sometimes  rapid.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1862 ;  was  the  home  of  the  Brst 
Legislature  of  the  Island  in  1856 ;  hecame 
capital  of  the  newly -constituted  Colony  of 
British  Columbia  in  1868.  From  it  Sir  James 
Douglas  directed  the  development  which  made 
him  the  Father  of  the  Province  and  within  its 
confines  occurred  the  Legislative  debates  and 
discussions  which  ended  in  the  entrance  of 
British  Columhia  into  the  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion in  1871.  The  first  mayor  of  Victoria 
(iSfe)  was  Thomas  Harris. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  the 
characteristics  of  Victoria  have  remained  the 
same  although  it  has  grown  in  population  from 
3^0  in  1871  to  5^5  in  1881,  to  16,841  in  i8gi, 
and  10  31,620  in  igir.  It  is  an  EngUsh  town  in 
appearance  and  customs  and  environment  with 
a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  England.  Its 
people  are  of  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  extrac- 
tion—  chiefly  English.  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese number  about  4,000.  The  Anglicans, 
Presbyterians.  Methodists,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  the  stronger  religious  bodies,  but  there 
are  churches  of  all  denominations. 

J.  Castell  Hopkins, 

Editor  of  <The  Canadian  Annual  Review.'^ 

Victoria,  or  Kwan-tai-lo,  kwan-ti-16.  the 
capital  of  the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  (q.v.).  extends  for  upward  of  four  railej 
along  the  southern  shore  of  a  beautiful  harbor 
facing  the  peninsula  of  Kan-lung  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  It  is  dominated  by  the  Peak,  a  steep 
hill,  on  which  are  many  fine  residences,  and 
up  which  there  are  an  inclined  plane  and  steam- 
tramway.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  govern- 
ment^ house,  city-hall,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  cathedrals,  the  large  commercial 
houses  and  warehouses  extending  along  the 
quays,  public  libraries,  hospitals,  and  clubs.  A 
public  garden  and  a  race  course  are  maintained; 
the  town  is  electrically  lighted  and  has  also  gas 
works,  and  a  good  water  supply.  The  popula- 
tion of  Hon^  Kong,  about  300.000,  was  mostly 
Biassed  in  Victoria. 

Victoria,  v£k-t6're-a.  Mexico,  the  capital 
•f  the  state  of  Tamaulipas.     See  Ciudad  Vic- 

Victoria,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 
Tiirlac;  near  the  outlet  of  Canaren  Lake;  10 


miles  northeast  of  Tarlac.     It  is   at  the  inter- 
section of  three  roads.    Pop.  10J62. 

Victoria,  vik-to'ri-a,  South  Africa,  a  town 
of  southern  Rhodesia,  the  centre  of  an  aurifer- 
ous district,  188  miles  due  south  of  Salisbury. 
It  has  the  usual  government  buildings  and  a 
hospital,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort.  The  cli- 
mate is  unheahhful  during  the  rainy  season. 
About  17  miles  to  the  east  are  the  famous  Zim- 
babwe ruins,  the  relics  of  a  very  ancient  ex- 
ploitation of  the  (told  in  the  territory.  (See 
Zimbabwe.)     Pop.  about  25,000  natives  and  100 

Victoria,  Texas,  city,  county-seat  of  Vic- 
toria County;  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  about  p.S  miles 
southeast  of  San  Antonio  and  30  miles  from 
San  Antonio  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  city  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  redon 
in  which  the  chief  products  arc  cotton  and 
sugar-cane.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton and  sugar-cane  products,  flour,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  There  is  an  extensive  trade 
in  grain,  fruit,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  public  high  school, 
founded  in  1899,  Nazareth  Academy  (R.  C). 
Saint  John  Baptist  School  (R.  C),  for  colored 
pupils,  Saint  Joseph's  College  (R.  C.),  and  pub- 
lic and  parish  graded  schools.  There  are  three 
banks,  one  national  and.  two  private.  The  na- 
tional bank  has  a  capital  of  $i5o,ooa  Popk. 
(1910)   3.673- 

Victoria  and  Albert,  Rojral  Order  of,  a 
British  order  instituted  for  women  in  1862,  en- 
larged in  1864,  1865,  and  1880.  There  are  about 
70  women  belonging  to  the  four  classes  into 
which  the  order  is  divided. 

Victoria  Cross,  a  British  military  decora- 
tion instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  29_  Jan.  1856  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.    It  is  granted  to 
soldiers    and    sail< 
any    rank    for    a 
act  of  valor  in  pi 
of    the    enemy.      ] 

the   French   cross 

Legion   of  Honor. 

a   bronze    Maltese 

with    a    royal   cro 

the     centre,     surm 

by  a  lion,  and  the 

'For    Valour'    ir 

on    a    scroll    belo 

crown.      The    ribl 

red    for   the   arm; 

blue    for    the    nv. 

pension  of  $50  a  y 

companies     the     1 

tion,     when     gained     by 

anyone  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer, 

with   an   additional   clasp   and   $25   if  gained   a 

second  time. 

At  the  end  of  1905  the  decoration  had  been 
awarded  522  times,  the  army  receiving  477  and 
the  navy  45 ;  of  the  recipients  266  were  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  and  256  commis- 
sioned oflicers  (including  three  Indian  Civil 
Servants).  Of  the  69  infantry  regiments  in  the 
service  58  have  won  the  decoration,  and  19  of  the 
31  cavalry  regiments:  41  crosses  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Artillery  and  2?  to  the 
Engineers;  and  one  chaplain,  the  Rey.,J.  W.     , 
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Adams,  row  dead,  32  Colonials,  and  men  of  the 
Medical,  Hospital,  and  Ordnance  Corps  have 
also  been  decorated.  Of  those  who  have  won  the 
cross  201  are  still  living,  among  whom  are  Field 
Marshals  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  George  White,  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  Admirals  Sir  Nowell 
Salmon,  Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  and  C.  D.  Lucas,  the 
last  named  being  the  first  to  win  the  cross.  The 
medal  is  now  given  to  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
sfddier  or  sailor  who  dies  from  wounds  received 
in  the  performance  of  a  deed  of  conspicuous 

The  American  decoration  corresponding  to 
the  Victoria  Cross  is  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
United  States  Military  (<j.v,), established  by  Act 
of  ConEress,  approved  on  12  Jidv  1862.  While 
there  have  been  numerous  medals  presented  in 
commemoration  of  especially  distinguished  ser- 
vices, the  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  only  established 
decoration  presented  for  voluntary  acts  of  valor. 
It  has  been  awarded  less  than  300  times,  among 
the  winners  being  a  paymaster  who  defended 
his  charge  against  robbers  and  a  negro  cook 
who  rescued  a  comrade  under  heavy  fire.  See 
Medals;  Ordebs  (Royal)  and  Decorations  or 
Honor;  Token  Motv;  F.tc. 

Victoria  Falls,  called  by  the  natives  Mosi- 
oa-Tunya  ("smoke  sounds  there"),  the  greatest 
falls  yet  discovered ;  on  the  Zambesi  River  in 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  about  too  miles  below 
Kazungula  and  the  conflnaice  of  the  Kuando 
with  the  Zambesi  The  falls  extend,  in  four 
main  cataracts,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  the  mass  of  water  filling  frcnra  a  height 
of  over  400  feet.  The  t  ransverse  chasm  or 
rocky  fissure,  400  feet  deep,  into  which  the 
Zambesi  plunges,  extends  straight  across  the 
course  of  the  river,  like  a  gigantic  trough,  a 
mile  long  and  from  too  to  300  feet  wide,  the 
walls  being  composed  of  hard  basalt.  From 
this  fissure  great  columns  of  cloud-like  spray 
Hse  to  a  distance  of  1,000  to  3,000  feel,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year,  and  are  visible  on  a 
clear  day,  10  miles  from  the  Falls,  whilst  the 
thundering  roar  of  the  Falls  themselves  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles.  The 
spray  clouds  coupled  with  the  noise  gave  rise 
to  Ihe  native  name  of  *Mosi-oa-Tujiya*.  There 
is  only  one  narrow  outlet  to  the  chasm,  about 
200  feet  wide,  through  which  the  mile- wide 
waters  of  the  Zambesi  have  to  force  their  way 
into  what  is  called  the  "boiling  pot",  owing  to 
its  whirlpool  turbulence.  Thence  the  river 
continues  a  tortuous  zigzag  course  for  about  40 
miles  through  a  canyon  averaging  600  feet  wide 
between  basaltic  cliiTs  400  feet  high,  before 
widening  out  again  into  a  broad  river  which 
flows  on,  broken  here  and  there  by  small 
rapids  and  cascades,  until  it  pours  itself  into 
the  sea  some  1,000  miles  away.  The  highest 
bridge  in  the  world,  with  a  span  of  650  feet, 
cros.'ics  the  gorge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
Falls,  from  which,  however,  the  Falls  are 
hardly  visible,  the  bridge  being  almost  at  riglit 
angles  to  them.  An  hotel  has  been  built  for 
the  immediate  accommodation  of  visitors,  and 
a  township  called  Livingstone  has  been  laid 
out  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi  about 
four  miles  off.  Livingstone,  the  great  African 
explorer,  was  the  first  European  to  see  the 
falls  which  he  named  after  Queen  Victoria. 
On  the  brink  of  the  main  cataract  an  island 
on  which  he  camped  in  1855,  the  year  of  his 


great    discovery,    has  been   named    after  him, 

and  the  tree  on  which  he  carved  his  initials 
still  remains.  Other  islands  above  the  Falls 
have  been  named  'Princess  Christ ian",  'Prin- 
cess  Victoria'   and    "Kandahar"    in    honor  of 

Plans  are  in  operation  to  utilize,  as  has  been 
done  at  Niagara,  the  enormous  water  power 
which  in  the  flood  season  is  estimated  at  35 
million  horse  power,  but  great  care  is  being 
taken  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
to  keep  the  beauty  of  this  valuable  asset  of 
their  territory  free  from  the  ravages  of 
vandalism.  q.  \V.  Boyd, 

Secretary  of  llie  Rhodes  Trust. 

Victoria  Land,  Arctic  Regions,  the  south- 
ernmost portion  of  an  insular  tract  of  Franklin 
Territory,  Canada,  constituting  with  Prince  Al- 
bert Land  and  Wollaston  Land,  an  island  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an  area  estimated  at 
80,000  square  miles.  The  island  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Dease  Strait,  Dolphin} 
Union,  and  Victoria  Strait.  Victoria  Land  was 
discovered  and  named  by  Sir  George  Simpson, 
and  was  explored  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1851. 

Victoria  Land,  or  South  Victoria  Land, 
Antarctic  Regions,  a  vast  continental  plateau 
southeast  of  New  Zealand,  e.'ctcnding  from  lati- 
tude 71°  to  the  South  Pole  between  longitudes 
160°  to  170°  EL  Victoria  Land  was  discov- 
ered and  named  ly  the  British  navigator  Sir 
James  Clark  Ross  during  his  voyage  of  explora- 
tion 1841-;,  when  he  called  along  a  rocky  ice- 
bound coast  for  450  miles,  finding  in  lat. 
78°  10'  S.  a  lofty  active  volcano  121367  feet 
high  and  an  inactive  cone  over  it,ooo  feet 
high,  which  he  named  respectively  Erebus  and 
Terror,  after  his  vessels.  The  loftiest  point  of 
land  is  Mount  Melbourne,  which  attains  a 
height  of  over  14,000  feet  Since  the  expedi- 
tion of  (he  Belgica  (1897-9),  and  of  the  British 
expedition  (1858-1900)  under  the  command  of 
the  Norwegian,  Borchgrevink,  Swedish,  Ger- 
man, and  British  expeditions  have  added  consid- 
erably to  the  knowledge  concerning  the  me- 
teorological and  other  conditions  of  the  region. 
The  British  Antarctic  expedition  which  sailed 
on  the  specially  built  and  equipped  steamship 
Discovery  from  London,  31  July  igoi,  returned 
to  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  t  April  1904,  in 
company  with  the  relief  steamers  Morning  and 
Terranova.  The  Discovery  had  been  frozen  in 
for  1^  months  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Erebus. 
Scientific  work  had  been  maintained  through- 
out the  whole  period.  At  Cape  .^dare  Borch- 
grevink's  huts  were  found  in  good  preservation ; 
a  new  route  to  the  west  was  discovered;  and 
a  depot  was  established  a,ooo  feet  up  the  gla- 
cier. In  a  dash  to  the  South  Pole,  Capt.  Scott. 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  Lieut.  Shackleton  reached 
lat.  82'  17'  S.,  further  progress  being  impeded 
by  the  softening  of  the  snow  and  the  death  of 
their  dogs.  The  fact  was  established  that  the 
interior  of  Victoria  Land  continued  at  a  height 
of  g.oco  feet,  and  is  e\'idently  a  vast  ice-covered 
continental  plateau,  (See  Antarctic  Regions.) 
Consult:  Borchgrevink,  'First  on  the  Antarc- 
tic Continent'  (1901);  Bull.  'The  Cruise  of 
the  Antarctic  to  the  South  Polar  Regions,  or 
the  Voyage  to  Victoria  Land,  1894-5'  ('856); 
Cook,  'Through  the  first  Antarctic  Ni£h^  or  tha 
Voyage  of  the  Belgica*  (1900). 
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Victoria  N;anza,  nT-5n'za,  or  Ukcrewe, 
oo-kS-ra'we,  Central  Africa,  the  largest  of  the 
Nile  lakes,  and  the  second  in  size  of  the  fresh- 
water lakes  of  the  world,  extends  from  0°  45' 
N.  to  2°  50'  S.,  and  from  32°  30'  to  35°  E.,  and 
lies  about  3.900  feet  above  sea-level,  between 
British  and  German  East  Africa.  Since  igoi  a 
railroad  with  ils  terminus  opposite  Uvuma  Is- 
land, near  the  northeast  shore,  connects  the  lake 
through  British  East  Africa  with  Mombasa  on 
the  east  coast,  and  through  German  East 
Africa  a  line  is  being  laid  to  connect  Mwansa 
on  the  south  shore  with  Tabora,  on  the  rail- 
road running  westward  from  l3ar-es- Salaam  on 
the  east  coast  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Including  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it 
is  studded,  Victoria  Nyanza  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  27,000  square  miles.  In  the  southeast 
the  largest  Island.  Ukerewe,  by  which  name  the 
lake  is  locally  known,  is  25  miles  long  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  12  miles,  but  is  uninhab- 
ited. In  the  Sesse  archipelago  in  the  northwest 
are  a  British  government  station,  and  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions.  A  few  steamers  and 
dhows  ply  on  the  lake.  The  lake  receives  nu- 
merous influence,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Kagera,  the  head-stream  of  the  Nile 
(q.v.).  which  enters  it  on  the  west.  Other 
tributaries  of  the  lake  are  the  Katonga  on  the 
west,  the  Nzoia  on  the  northeast,  the  Shimiyu 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ruwana  on  the  south- 
east The  lake  is  supposed  to  be  partly  fed  by 
springs.  The  outlet  of  the  lake,  or  Somerset 
Nile,  which  flows  northwest  to  the  Albert  Ny- 
ania.  whence  it  issues  as  the  Nile  proper,  was 
discovered  by  Speke  on  28  July  1862.  While 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  is  mostly  flat, 
and  the  northern  in  man^  places  marshy,  the 
eastern  shore  presents  high  mountains.  The 
Victoria  Kyanza  was  discovered  by  Speke,  who 
caught  sight  of  its  southern  end  near  Mwansa 
on  4  Aug.  1858,  and  it  was  afterward,  in  1861-3, 
visited  and  further  explored  by  its  discoverer, 
along  with  Grant,  and  between  January  and 
May  187s  it  was  circumnavigated  by  Stanley. 
By  the  treaty  of  1890  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  northern  portion  forms  part 
of  British  Elast  Africa  and  the  southern  portion 
part  of  German  East  Africa,  the  dividing  line 
being  the  parallel  of  1°  S.    See  Uganda, 

Victoria  Regis,    a   magnificent    water-lily, 

of  gigantic  size,  which  is  found  in  South  Amer- 
ican streams,  especially  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  It  was  discovered  by  Haenke  in  Boli- 
via in  1801.  and,  later,  was  introduced  with- 
great  difficulty  to  horticulture.  The  first  flower 
that  bloomed  in  England  was  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria,  in  honor  of  whom  the  genus 
was  named.  The  Indians  of  British  Guiana 
called  it  the  water- platter,  in  reference  to  its 
remarkable  floating  leaves,  which  are  six  feet 
or  more  across,  and  are  circular  with  an  up- 
turned rim  several  inches  high.  These  gigan- 
tic leaves  are  orbicular  peltate  and  provided 
with  prickly  petioles  longer  than  the  depth  of 
the  water  on  which  they  float  —  an  apparent 
provision  against  submersion  by  changes  in 
river  level.  The  leaf-tissues  are  full  of  air- 
spaces and  canals,  which  render  the  leaves  so 
buoyant  that  they  can  support  from  lOO  to  200 
pounds  of  weight ;  the  crimson  under-surf ace 
IS  reticulated  with  many  veins,  protected  by 
stout,  fleshy  prickles.  The  leaf  also  is  punc- 
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tured  with  minute  holes,  possibly  for  the  escape 
of  water  from  its  fenced-in  upper  surface.  The 
water-lily-like  flowers  are  more  than  a  foot 
across,  nocturnal,  and  open  on  two  successive 
evenings.  The  first  time  a  Victoria  opens  the 
inner  petals  over  the  stigma  remain  unex- 
panded,  and  the  flowers  are  creamy  white,  with 
a  delicious  fragrance.  It  closes  the  next  fore- 
noon, to  open  again  at  dark,  this  time  ex- 
panding to  its  fullest  extent,  but  has  become 
rose-red  in  color  and  with  a  disagreeable  odor. 
The  flower  is  then  closed  forever  and  is  with- 
drawn beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
fruits  are  like  peas,  hidden  in  the  cells  of  a 
dilated  torus,  or  globular  prickly  capsule  about 
as  large  as  a  cocoanut,  and  the  starchy  nuts  are 
called  "water-corn"  in  Paraguay,  where  they 
are  used  for  food.  The  Victoria  is  found  in 
shallow  inlets,  lakes,  and  pools  in  bogs,  and  has 
tuberous  vertical  rhizomes  moored  by  stout, 
spongy  roots.  It  is  easily  cuhivated  in  green- 
houses, or  in  out- door  heated  tanks. 

Victoria  University,  England.  See  Owens 
College. 

Victoria  University,  {ormerly  situated  at 
Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada,  now  at  Toronto,  and 
since  iSgo  in  federation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  was  founded  by  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada, 
held  at  Kingston,  in  i8jo,  and  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter,  in  1836,  under  the  name  of 
'Upper  Canada  Academy.*  This  Royal  Char- 
ter was  the  first  ever  granted  by  the  English 
government  to  a  non-con forinist  body  for  an 
educational  institution.  In  1841,  the  charier 
was  extended  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  the 
name   was   changed   to   Victoria   College,   and 

Kwer  was  given  "to  confer  degrees  of  Bachelor, 
aster,  and  Doctor  of  the  various  Arts  and 
Faculties."  On  21  Oct.  1841,  the  first  session  of 
the  college  under  the  enlarged  charter  was 
opened,  with  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  as  prin- 
cipal, and  with  a  full  Arts  curriculum.  In  1854-5, 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  and  estab- 
lished in  Toronto.  In  r86o,  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and,  in  1871,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  were 
added.  In  1883-4,  Albert  College,  Belleville, 
was  united  with  Victoria  College,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Victoria  University.  The  On- 
tario Ladies'  College,  Whitby,  Alma  College, 
St,  Thomas,  and  Columbian  Methodist  College, 
New  Westminster,  B.  C,  have  since  that  time 
been  affiliated.  On  12  Nov.  1890.  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity was  federated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  (See  Toronto,  University  or.)  New 
buildings  were  erected  in  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto,  and  the  federation  was  consummated 
in  1892.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  then  assumed  the 
work  and  relation  of  a  college  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  teaching  such  subjects  as  were  as- 
signed by  the  Act  01  Federation  to  the  colleges. 
For  all  other  subjects  the  students  have  access 
to  the  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  under  the  regulations  of 
which  all  degrees,  except  those  in  Divinity,  are 
conferred.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  Arts 
above  mentioned  provision  is  made  for  courses 
in  theology,  both  elementary  and  advanced.  The 
staff  consists  of  17  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
the  number  of  students  registered  annually  is 
about  375.  A   R_  B^tN. 

Regitlrar. 
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VICTORIAN  ARCHITECTURE— VICTORIAN  LITERATURE 

Victorian  Architecture.  See  Abchitectukz,  story-teller,    socialist,    and    manufacturer;    and 

Victorian    Period   in    English    Literature.  MEernon  Charles  Swinburne.     With  them  is  to 

The  name  "Victorian"  is  popularly  given  in  hon-  oe   named    Chnstma   Rossetti,    sister   of   D.   G. 

or  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria   (1819-1901).  and  Rossetti. 

the    literature    designated    by    that    adjective    is        ,  I"  some  respects,   Tennyson  more  than  any 

TOUghly  coincident  with  her  reign   (1837-1901).  o"'"  Poet   of  the  century,  is  representative  of 

and  is  limited  to  England.     The  death  of  Scott  f'ese    three    groups       Beginning,    in    his    first 

(1832)    is   commonly   taken   as   the   most    con-  volume    (1827J,    under   the    spell   of   Keats,    lie 

venient  date  tor  fixing  the  term  to  the  brilliant  liad   within    a    decade   produced    much   original 

literary  movement  of  the  last  years  of  the  i8th  work  and  by   i860  estabhshed  his  reputation  as 

century    and    the    early    decades    of   the    19th :  the    best-beloved    poet    m    England.      In    much 

and,  from  this  point  of  view,  Victorian  literature  pf   his   earher   work    he   treated   subjects   from 

Stands   for   the  new  literary  impulses  that   sue-  human    life    not    unlike     those    of    Brownmg. 

ceeded  the  decline  of  the  great  work  of  Burns,  though    w.th    more    calm    and    repression    and 

Cowper.   Wordsworth,    Coleridge,   Byron,   Shel-  l«s  lively  vigor.     The  ethical  ideas  of  his  time 

ley.  Keats,  Scolt,  and  their  contemporaries.    The  found,  as  in  Arnold  and  Clough,  a  current  and 

literary  movement  of  the  Victorian  period  may  'ast>"K  "fP^^ssion  m  many  of  his  shorter  lyrics, 

best  be  defined  by  the  main  tendencies  in  poetry,  such  as  'The  Two  Voices    and    Locksley  Hall.' 

nroie   and  the  drama  ^s  "«"  ^s  in  the  longer  'In  Memoriam'   (1850) 

prose,  ana  tne  arama.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,   ^,ggg.J_    -fhrough- 

POETRV  AND  PK05E.  gut  his  poetical  career,  Tennyson  was  a  most 

Poetry. — The  tirst,  the  most  popular,  and  the  distinguished  and  careful  workman,  and  in  this 

most  prolific  poets  of  the  period  were  Alfred  respect  he  is  akin  to  the  poets  who  were  sfxiken 

Tennyson   and   Robert   Browning.     Three  main  of  in  the  third  group,  as,   like   them,   he  is,   in 

interests   may   be   observed   in   their   work   and  some  respects,  a  reteller  of  tales.     Unlike  them, 

that    of    their    contemporaries    and    successors,  however,  an  ethical  and  not  chiefly  an  <esthetic 

The    ideal  interest  in  humanity,  best  represented  motive  is  dominant  in  him. 

in   the   preceding   epoch   by    Shelley,   found   its  Besides    these   chief   poets,   there   should   be 

most  vivid  expression  in  Browning,  whose  work,  mentioned   William   Barnes,  the   painter   of  the 

at  first  written  under  the  spell  of  the  great  lyric  homely   life   of   Dorsetshire ;    two   distinguished 

poet,    early   took    on    those   traits    of    vigorous  writers   of   vers   de   sociitt,    Frederick    Lockcr- 

inierest   in   the   experiences   of  mankind   which  Lamson,   and   Charles   Stuart   Calverly;   Tenny- 

are  the  source  of  its  originality  and  popularity,  son's   own    less    celebrated    brothers,    Frederick 

Browning's   poems   are    distinguished    for   their  Tennyson  and  Charles  Tennyson  Turner,  Cov- 

pervasive   feeling  for  the  moods  and  the  expe-  entry  Patmore,  and  many  other  poets  who  have 

riences  of  many  people  of  all  ages  and  for  the  written    in   a   touching   way   of   simple   things: 

dramatic  vigor  of  their   expression.     In  these  and  above  all,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  trans- 

rcspecls  he  represents  a  very  important  move-  lation  of  the   'RubSiyfit'  of  Omar  Khayyam   t9 

mem  of  the  century,   and  many  of  the   same  not  only  classical  in  its  finish  but  also  not  un- 

characl eristics   inform  the  poetry  of  his  wife,  representative  of  much   of  the  melancholy  of 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  the  poetry  of  the  century.     Of  contemporary 

In  the  second  place,  the  serious  moral  poetry  English  poets,   the  greatest   amount   of  popular 

of  Wordsworth,  the  poetry  *of  man,  of  nature,  fame  has  fallen  (o  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  of  human  life,"  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  Pro j?.— Important  as  is  the  poetry  of  the  era, 

the   chief   glories   of   English   hterature,   had   a  it  is  many  ways  surpassed  by  the  amount  and 

legitimate    successor    in    the    grave,    reflective  richness   of  the   prose.      During   the   period   the 

poetry   of   Matthew   Arnold   and   Arthur   Hugh  great  popular  form  of  imaginative  literature  v/as 

Clough.     They  began  writing  a  few  years  later  the  novel.      Sir   Walter   Scott,  in  the  preceding 

than   Tennyson   and   Browning.     Like  many  of  part  of  the  century,  did  more  than  any  one  else 

their    contemporaries,    of    whom    they    are    the  in  the  history  of  English  literature  to  establish 

best   mouthpieces,   they   were   oppressed   by   the  the  widespread  vogue  of  fiction,  and  in  the  field 

melancholy  of  lite,  and,  to  a  greater  degree  than  of  historical   romance  he  remains  an   object   of 

their  literary  prototype,  they  deal  with  morals,  the  detracting  envy  and  real  despair  of  his  suc- 

with  duty,  with  the  vanity  of  human  effort,  and  cessors.    The  main  development  of  the  novel  in 

with    "the    eternal    note    of    sadness."      Their  the    Victorian    period   was,    however,    along   a 

poetry,  particularly  that  of  Arnold,   is  brilliant  different    line    from    that   established    by    Scott, 

in  style  and  finely  finished,  and  a  high  place  is  whose     more     immediate     successor,      Edward 

accorded   to   them   as   exponents   of   the   graver  Bulwer-Lytton,     a    prolific     writer,    marked     a 

and  more  solemn  side  of  the  poetry  of  the  cen-  decadence   of   the    romance    from   the    standard 

lury.     Their   temper   is   expressed   in  a   more  of  the  great  master.    Rather  the  novel  developed 

sentimental    strain    in    such    poets    as    Arthur  according  to   the  principles  laid  down  and   ex- 

O'Shaughncssy.  emplified  by  the  great  writers  of  the  18th   cen- 

Contemporaneous    with    the   decline    of   this  lury,    Richardson.    Fielding,    and    Smollett,    and 

impulse,  which   spent  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  brilliantly  carried  on  in  the  early   19th  century 

express  some  solution  of  the  enigma  of  exist-  by  Maria  Edgeworih  and  Jane  Austen.    Accord- 

cnce,  there  arose  the  third  school  of  poets,  who,  ingly  the  great  fiction  of  the  Victorian  period  is 

foregoing    this    quest,    gave    themselves    up    to  largely  realistic  In  tendency.    The  most  brilliant 

the   search   for   beauty   of   form  and   sentiment,  and  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  the 

who  busied  themselves  with  the  retelling  of  old  men  of  the  period,  was  Charles  Dtckens,  who,  in 

tales,   who  were   concerned   with   romance,  and  the  type  of  story  and  the  method  of  narrative, 

who   strove,   for   the    most    part,    to   recreate   a  followed  the  school  of  LeSage  and  Smollett,  but 

picturesque    and    ideal     world.      Three    names  added    to    the    English    novel,   considered   as   & 

stand     out     conspicuously;     the     painter-poet,  whole,   a   new   kind   of   buoyant    humor   and   a 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti;  William  Morris,  poet,  warm  and  polemic  hatred  of  wrongdoing  and 
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oppression.  Almost  contemporary,  though  has  exhibited  various  phases  of  human  tempera- 
flowering  later  and  declining  earlier,  was  mem,  and  has  tried  to  express  what  is  most 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  often  spoken  native  and  fundamental  to  human  action.  He 
of  as  the  chief  of  Enghsh  novelists.  Like  that  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  are  the  foremost  living 
of  Dickens,  his  material  was  largely  drawn  English  novelists  of  the  day;  the  latter,  however, 
from  contemporary  life,  but  he  wrote  of  higher  has,  in  a  long  series  of  brilliant  novels,  been 
social  strata,  and  viewed  his  world  more  as  a  less  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
panorama,  calmly  and  with  less  personal  intcn-  vidual  soul  and  the  expression  of  types  of 
sily  and  less  polemic  sense.  Almost  contempo-  human  temperament,  than  with  the  workings 
rary  with  the  finest  work  of  these  masters,  was  of  an  external  and  unaccountable  chance  and 
represented  a  very  different  and  highly  original  caprice  in  human  destiny,  and  in  this  respect, 
impulse  in  Charlotte  Bronte,  whose  'Jane  Eyre'  as  in  his  beautiful  pictures  of  rural  life.  Hardy 
(1847)  is  the  prototype  of  the  intense  personal  also  is  a  great  specialist.  With  them,  in  a 
novel  from  time  to  time  in  vogue,  totally  different  field,  that  of  the  romance  built 

Of  the  types  of  material  furnished  by  these  on  the  tradition  of  Scott,  but  embodying  more 

novelists,    that    represented    by    the    humanistic  allegorical    and    iigurative    elements,    is    Robert 

novels  of  Dickens  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  Louis   Stevenson, 

the  group  of  slightly  less  great  novelists  of  this  Quite  as  important  and  striking  as  either 
early  Victorian  period.  The  purposeful  spirit  the  poetry  or  the  fiction  of  the  Victorian  period, 
found  a  very  interesting  expression  in  the  is  the  large  body  of  humanistic,  critical,  and 
religio-hisEorical,  and  modern  ethical,  novels  scientific  prose  that  is  regarded  by  Victorian 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  the  gist  of  whose  teach-  writers  as  among  the  chief  glories  of  English 
tng  is  that  no  earthly  happiness  exists,  save  in  literature.  During  the  period,  the  essay  form, 
the  surrender  of  self  to  the  faith  of  Christianity  owing  largely  to  the  growing  prevalence  of 
(understood  in  an  Anglican  sense)  ;  in  Eliza-  magazines  and  reviews,  was,  and  still  Is.  in 
beth  Gaskell,  whose  classic  and  charming  'Cran-  vogue,  but  it  was  used  more  and  more  widely 
ford'  (1865)  is  less  representative  of  her  for  other  than  strictly  literary  purposes.  There 
interest  in  social  questions  than  such  earlier  have  been  practically  no  important  successors  of 
novels  as  'Mary  Barton'  (1848);  and  in  the  such-essayists  as  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  DeQuincey 
vigorous  and  voluminous  Charles  Reade,  who,  (who,  like  Landor,  falls  also  into  the  early 
besides  being  a  writer  of  historical  fiction,  was  Victorian  period).  The  ancestry  of  the  litera- 
also  a  vehement  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  ture  of  18JO-1900  is  rather  to  be  traced  back, 
a  challenger  of  injustice.  These  writers  were,  in  in  humanism,  to  Burke  and  the  French  Revo- 
many  respects,  akin  to  Dickens.  The  most  dis-  lution,  with  some  diffusion  and  dispersion;  in 
tinguished  representative  of  the  more  realistic  criticism,  to  Coleridge;  in  history,  to  Gibbon; 
school,  in  many  respects  a  follower  of  Thack-  in  economics,  to  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham;  in 
eray,  was  Anthony  Trollope,  a  writer  of  pleasant  science  and  philosophy,  to  Hume  and  Bentham ; 
stories  of  English  life,  and  one  of  the  most  con-  with  the  infusion,  from  time  to  time,  of  ideas 
sistent  of  the  realists.  from  Germany. 

Charlotte    Bront^   and    her    sisters   may   be  This  last  was  the  initial  source  of  inspira- 

called  specialists  in  representing  emotional  in-  tion  of  one  of  the  greatest  humanists  of  the 

tensity.      The    term    'specialist'    may    also    be  century,     Thomas     Carlyle.       Beginning     with 

applied  to  several  writers  of  the  early  Victorian  translations  of  German  writers  and  essays  and 

period,     Frederick   Marryat  was  a   specialist  in  excursions  into  German  ideas,   Carlyle,  not  far 

the  writing  of  sea-stories,  and  some  of  his  nauti-  from  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  be- 

cal  creations  are   famous.     Charles  Lever  dealt  came  at   once   the   prophet   and  the  scourge   of 

chiefly   with  the  military  hero.     An  interesting  his  countrymen.     Moved  by  the  same  spectacle 

picture  of  the   out-of-the-way   life   of   peasants  that  had  stirred  Dickens  and  Kingsley,  he  pro- 

and  gypsies  is  to  be  had  in  the  works  of  George  ceeded  somewhat  iliogically  but  very  eloquently 

Borrow.     A  popular  writer  on  school  and  col-  to    demonstrate    the   futility    of    contemporary 

lege  life   was  Thomas  Hughes.     There  may  be  institutions,    to    decry    the    impotence    of    the 

named  also  Benjamin  Disraeli,  G.  P.  R.  James,  democracy,   and   to  point   out   the   one   way   of 

Samuel  Lover,  and  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  salvation,  the  dominance  of  the  "hero"  whom  he 

contemporary  with  George  Eliot,  Richard  Dod-  illustrated     in     several     important     works,     as 

dridge  Blackmo re  and  Margaret  Oliphant.  'Heroes    and    Hero-Worship'     (1841);    'Crom- 

Smce  the  time  of  the  great  panoramic  novel-  well'   (1845)  ;  and  'The  History  of  Friedrich  I.' 

ists  of  the  early  Victorian  period,  the  novel  has  (1858-1865).      It   would   be   wroflg   to   say   that 

tended   to  specialization,   such   as   has  been  de-  the   mantle   of   Elijah   fell   upon   the   Elisha   of 

scribed,    though     of    a     larger    kind.      Among  John  Ruskin,  for  the  careers  of  the  two  overlap 

writers  belongmg  to  the  so-called  later  Victorian  by   many   years.      But   Ruskin   continued   vehe- 

period,  stands  out  the  name  of  the  great  special-  mently   the   task  of  upbraiding  his  countrymen 

ist  in  states  of  the  human  mind,  in  questions  of  for  their   failure  to  observe  what   was  of  good 

duty,  in  ethics,  'George  Eliot"    (Marian   Evans  report.     Starting  his  career  as  a   critic   of   art. 

Cross).      Though    in    one    or    two    novels,    as  and  trying  to  reform  the  taste  and  the  icsthetic 

'Middlemarch'    (1871-72),   she  attains   the  pan-  manners  of  the  time  and  to  lead  his  readers  back 

oramic  view,   and   produces  classical   types,   her  to  a  true  idea  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  he, 

interest  was  chiefly  centered  in  the  problems  men-  by  the  middle  of  his  career,   'Unto  This  Last' 

tioned,  which  she  illustrated,  for  the  most  part,  (i860),  broadened  the  scope  of  his  interests  so 

in  the  lives  of  people  of  humble  and  rural  cir-  that  they  included  economic  and  social,  as  well 

cumstance.     Her  artistic  aim   was  to  make  in-  as  literary  and  artistic,  questions.     His  influence 

teresting  the   life  of  the   lowly.     Contemporary  has    been    very    widely    diffused,    like    that    of 

with   her,   but   continuing  his  production   down  Carlyle,     and     their     contemporary     humanist, 

almost    to    the    present    date,    is    Mr.    George  Emerson.     A   third   great  chastiser  of  the  evil 

Meredith.     In  a  series  of  powerful  navels,  he  which  men  do  and  think  was  Matthew  Arnddt 
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already  mentioned  as  a  poet.  From  about  1870  ing  the  sins  of  his  fellow  men  to  become  a 
to  18&),  his  literary  energies,  originally  devoted  literary  critic  of  lasting  influence.  The  main 
to  poetry  and  next  to  literary  criticism,  were  stream  of  critical  tendency,  up  to  the  time  of 
directed  (oward  trying  to  make  his  stubborn  the  modern  scientific  and  philological  schools, 
island  countrymen  thmk  rightly  on  political,  had  sprung  from  the  stimulating  power  of  the 
literary,  and  religious  matters  in  accord  with  German -de  rived  Coleridgeianiam.  The  chief 
that  formula  which  he  continually  characterized  tenets  of  thai  influence  were  the  casting  aside 
as  'culture."  of  authority  in  favor  of  appreciation;  any  work 
With  these  spiritual  guides  is  to  be  named  of  art  contained  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  was 
the  great  humanist,  the  friend  and  contemporary  good ;  and  consequently  an  author's  purpose, 
of  Carlyle.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  besides  being  his  range,  his  total  production,  and  his  vogue 
an  admirable  technical  student  and  expounder  were  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
of  logic  and  political  economy,  attempted  to  principle  passed  naturally  in  the  later  Victorian 
disseminate  the  principles  of  moderation,  of  period  to  the  criticism  of  types,  wherein  eriti- 
justice,  of  right  reason,  and  in  all  his  works,  as  cism  tended  to  become  eharacteriiation  rather 
in  his  famous  essays  'On  Liberty'  (1859)  and  than  censure  or  commendation.  Two  great 
'The  Subjection  of  Women'  (1869),  sowed  the  critics  are  illustrative  of  the  tendency:  Walter 
seed  of  righteousness.  For  a  discussion  of  Mill's  Bagehot  (1826-1888),  unexcelled  for  the  vigor 
work  as  an  economist  and  a  philosopher,  the  gen-  and  brilliancy  of  his  characterizations  of  types 
eral  articles  and  the  special  article  on  Mill  should  of  mind  and  art,  and  Walter  Pater  (iSs^iSgi) , 
be  consulted,  since  it  is  out  of  the  province  of  the  polished  expounder  of  artistic  personality. 
the  present  article  to  touch  on  scientific  studies  The  same  tendencies,  with  different  material  and 
of  the  century  except  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  different  emphasis,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  work 
literature.  of  such  distinguished  modern  critics  as  Leslie 
The  humanistic  movement  in  its  earlier  phases  Stephen,  John  Addinglon  Symonds,  Mr.  John 
is  often  regarded  as  an  aspect  of  what  is  called,  Morley  (1838-),  and  others.  Matthew  Arnold, 
for  the  purposes  of  classification,  the  romantic  poet  and  humanist,  second  to  none  in  importance 
movement,  the  impulse,  that  is,  which  expressed  as  a  critic,  represents  a  reaction  in  favor  of  a  ■ 
the  desire  for  individual  expansion  rather  than  more  abstract  and  ideal  standard.  Historically 
the  submission  to  the  limits  imposed  by  author-  important  as  having  done  much  to  enlarge  the 
ity,  and  which  implied  the  manumission  of  the  confines  of  English  criticism  and  to  rid  it  of 
human  spirit  and  intellect  from  current  and  insularity,  he,  nevertheless,  was  at  variance  with 
traditional  bonds.  In  the  religious  field,  the  his  contemporaries  (as  in  matters  of  religion 
so-called  Oxford  Movement  of  1833-1841  is  and  politics)  in  asking  for  more  authority 
sometimes  called  romantic  in  that  it  was  the  and  standardization  of  judgment,  which  stand- 
work  of  a  few  young  men  who  revolted  at  the  ard  is  largely  a  matter  of  his  own  predilec- 
religious  custom  of  the  time  and  endeavored  to  tion. 

re-establish  an  earlier,  and  as  they  conceived  it,  Much  of  the  critical  study  of  literature 
a  purer  form  of  belief  and  worship.  The  Ox-  during  the  period  was  dominated  by  the  histo- 
ford  Movement  received  at  once  its  best  exposi-  rical  and  the  scientific  method.  That  aspect  of 
tion  and  severest  criticism  in  the  controversial  criticism,  except  in  such  invaluable  work  as 
autobioffraphy  of  the  originator  of  the  move-  Stephen's  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography' 
ment.  The  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua'  of  John  and  other  excellent  biographical  works,  is,  how- 
Henry  Newman,  written  in  defence  of  his  con-  ever,  less  important  in  the  field  of  literature 
version  to  Catholicism.  Newman  stands  in  proper  than  that  of  history  and  science.  Though 
English  literature  as  one  of  the  great  masters  these  subjects  do  not  properly  enter  into  the 
of  finished  prose  of  a  formal  but  winning  cast  present  article,  they  are  so  important  that  men- 
and  as  a  specialist  in  somewhat  technical  reli-  tion  of  them  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  In 
jious  controversy.  The  orthodox  Anglican  feel-  history,  besides  such  men  as  Carlyle,  who  wrote 
mg  of  the  time  is  best  represented  in  the  histories,  and  Symonds,  the  historian  of  the 
sermons  and  writings  of  Frederick  Denison  'Renaissance,' there  were,  in  the  Victorian  period, 
Maurice,  Frederick  William  Robertson,  and  since  the  time  of  Haliam,  such  distinguished 
Charles  Kingsley,  the  novelist.  names  as  Milman,  Grote,  Macaulay.  Harriet 
The  more  strictly  critical  movement,  as  re-  Martineau,  Kinglake,  Froude,  Buckle,  Freeman, 
lated  to  literature,  goes  back  to  Coleridge  and  Gardiner,  J.  R.  Green,  Lecl^,  and  Mr.  James 
Germany,  The  dogmatic  manner  and  air  of  Bryce.  In  philosophy  and  science  the  names 
finality  which  iTistinguished  the  pronouncements  of  Lyell  and  Spencer  are  eminent,  and  the 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarteriy  reviewers,  theory  of  natural  selection  as  presented  by  Dar- 
found  its  descendent  chiefly  in  the  common-sense  win  and  expounded  by  Huxley  has  profoundly 
criticism  of  Macaulay.  Most  of  the  critics  of  influenced  the  whole  train  of  io(h  century 
the  early  decades  of  the  century.  Lamb,  Haz-  thought  since  the  publication  of  'The  Origin 
litt,  De  Quincey,  and  others,  were,  in  one  way  or  of  Species'   (1859). 

another,  frankly  personal  or  deliberative  rather  Sift/iogra/'/iji.— References  are  so  numerous 
than  f.r  cathedra  in  their  attitude,  and  in  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  preceding  and  the 
Coleridge  criticism  tended  to  the  ascertaining  following  section  to  make  more  than  a  general 
and  expounding  of  principles  rather  than  the  reference  to  the  lists  contained  under  the 
assertion  of  dogmas.  The  early  work  of  Car-  articles  on  the  writers  specifically  named,  though 
lyle,  the  next  important  critic  after  the  group  such  books  as  Saintsbury's  'History  of  Nine- 
just  named,  was  largely  critical,  and  it  busied  teenth  Century  Literature,'  Stedman's  'Victo- 
itsclf  with  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of  rian  Poets,'  Stopford  Brooke's  'English  Ljtera- 
Schilier,  Goethe,  Kichter,  and  other  eontem-  Hire,'  and  Palgrave's  'Golden  Treasury'  (second 
porary   German   writers,   for   the   benefit  of  his  series)   may  be  cited. 

„..  r.__,  >.    ,  William  T.  Bbbwsteb, 

ProfeiiOT  of  Englith,  Columbia  University. 
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DRAUA.  away  from  the  frigid  dassicistn,  ■■ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  period,  to  English  audiences,  and  Hugo  had  ushered 
the  English  stage  was  still  contentedly  support-  m  a  kind  of  play  which  the  English  found 
ing  the  traditions  of  two  preceding  centuries,  more  to  their  taste.  These  new  plays  proved 
The  objects  and  methods  of  both  actors  and  easily  imitable  and  adaptable  in  London,  but 
plays  were  practically  the  same  as  they  had  been  the  habit  of  importation  did  not  become  whole- 
at  the  Restoration.  In  both,  the  rhetorical  style  sale  until  the  advent  of  Scribe.  Scribe  perfected 
prevailed.  The  two  Patent  theaters  created  by  the  mechanics  of  story-lelling  in  dramatic  form, 
Charles  II.  still  had  the  sole  privilege  of  play-  and  in  so  doing  largely  deleted  everything  else 
ing  the  legitimate  drama,  and  Macready  was  from  a  play— w.ity  dialogue,  atmosphere,  local- 
striving  to  perpetuate  the  histrionic  tradition  ity.  and  characterization.  Thus  his  plays,  being 
which  went  back  through  Edmund  Kean  and  simply  stones,  could  be  given  anywhere  with 
John  Kemble,  to  Garrick  and  to  Betterton.  The  ei^al  effect,  and  as  London  managers  could  get 
plays  themselves  still  kept,  with  slight  modifi-  them  for  nothing,  his  output  and  that  of  his 
cations,  notably  in  the  direction  of  morality,  to  school  became  an  inexhaustible  store-house  for 
the     Restoration     models,     of     comedy     which  adaptation. 

derived  from  Moliere  with  a  slight  infusion  of         The  result  upon  the  home  product  was  two- 

Jonson ;     and    of     tragedy     which    was    either  fold.    It  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  meager  band 

Elizabethan     simple     or     Elizabethan     Restora-  of  English  writers,  and  those  that  remained  no 

tioniied.      Since    Goldsmith    and    Sheridan,    lit-  longer    even    attempted    to    represent    English 

erature     had     showed     a     widening    separation  I'fe   and    thought.      Instead,   they    provided    for 

from    the    stage    which    almost   to   their    time  the  public  an  impossible  mitange  of  French  ideas 

had     been     its     chief    mouthpiece.       This     had  and  emotions  served   up   in  British   dishes.     In 

been   mainly   brought   about    by   the   great    ex-  the  second  place,  the  adaptation  and  imitation  of 

tension  of  journalism  and.  later,  by  the   signal  Scribe's  methods   proved   the  finishing   blow  to 

success   of    the    novel    in    the    hands    of    Scott,  the   moribund   rhetorical   conception   of  comedy 

These    two    forms    of    literary    endeavor    were  by   bringing   in   a   French   realism   of   mounting 

offering  larger  and   securer   returns   than  play-  and    stage-setting.      When    a    stage    room    had 

making,  and  thus  naturally  drew  away  from  the  three    sides,    a    ceiling,    and    real    doors,    many 

theater  men  of  mark  and  left  only  the  adapters  conventions  of  action  and  dialogue,  unnoticed 

and  the  hacks.     Such   was  the  position  at  the  when  an  interior  consisted  only  of  wings  and  a 

outset    of    Victoria's    reign.      Dramatic    history  back-drop  with  painted  chairs,  became  ridiculous 

during  her  reign  is,  until  the  very  latter  end  of  and  unendurable.     Thus  gradually  a  new  ideal 

it.  one  rather  of  movements  than  of  men.    The  was  developed,  by  which  the  play  was  forced  to 

changes   which   were   to   take  place   during   her  move  a  little  nearer  to  the  life  now  in  a  material 

occupation   were  brought  about   by   social,   eco-  way   presented    with    considerable    reality.      In- 

nomic,  and  physical,  as  well  as  literary  forces;  ternally.  however,  the  plays  remained  as  artificial 

for   more   than   any   other   artistic   activity,   the  as  they  had  been  before,  their  characters  puppets 

sta|;e    is    responsive    to    the    conditions    under  impelled   by    theatrical    and    absurd    sentiments 

which   It   exists.     These   changes  embraced  the  and  ekhibiting  the  crudest  of  psychologies.    The 

decay  of  the  old  traditions,  the  even  wider  sepa-  main  dramatists  of  the  period  which  this  devel- 

ration  of  the  stage  from  literature,  the  birth  of  opment   closes,   were  Bulwer,   Tom   Taylor  and 

a   new   drama   followed   by   a  partial   return   of  Qiarles  Reade,   and   Dion   Boucicault.     Bulwer, 

literature  to  the  stage,  and  finally  the  growth  of  under  the  influence  of  the  Romantic  revival   in 

a  serious  conception  of  the  drama  as  a  criticism  France,    produced    'The    Lady   of    Lyons'    and 

of  life,  a  conception  already  achieved  by  other  'Richelieu,'  and  his  comedy  'Money'  shared  the 

European  nations.  distinction   of   being  the   last   representation   of 

London,  during  the  first  40  years  of  the  cen-  rhetorical    comedy    with    Boucicault's    'Lnndon 

tury,    had    more    than    doubled    its    population.  Assurance'      and      'Old      Heads      and      Young 

and,  as  a  result,  the  Patent  theaters  were  on  all  Hearts,'     with     Taylor     and     Reade's     'Masks 

sides  encroached  upon  by  minor  theaters  which,  and    Faces,'    and    with    Taylor's    'Still    Waters 

in   spite  of   their   legal  disabihties,  proved   for-  Run   Deep.'      Boucicault.   the  arch-adapter   and 

midable  rivals.    When  the  Act  of  1843  abolished  plagiarist  of  the   period,   had  the  good   fortune 

the  privilege   of  the   Patent  theaters,  an  era  of  to  hit  upon  a  type  of  his  own  in  his  series  of 

more   active   competition   began.     This   compe-  very    successful    Irish    plays,    but    they    are    no 

tition   naturally   relied   upon  display  as  its  best  nearer  real  studies  of  life  than  the  others  of  the 

means   of  advertisement;   and   the   invention   of  period.     The   predominance   of   Scribe   and   his 

E^s  and  lime-light  about  the  same  period — inven-  school  had   paralyzed   native  authorship. 
tions   of   great   sigrnificanee   to    the    stage — con-  Into  this  hfeless  world  came  T.  W.  Robertson 

firmed     the     universal     tendency     toward     the  — a  dramatist  whose  pleasant  work  has  no  great 

spectacular  treatment  of  plays.     Inevitably  there  intrinsic  value,  although   he  possessed  a   strain 

set  in  the  decline  of  the  rhetorical   drama,  the  of   original   genius — to   create   a    new   form    of 

appeal    of    which,    on    a    poorly- lighted    stage,  drama.     It  ignored  not  only  the  old  rhetorical 

was   primarily   to  the  ear   and   not  to   the   eye.  tradition   but  the   new   French- English   mongrel 

Meanwhile  another   cause  was  contributing  not  species.     It  was  merely  the  comedy  of  manners 

only  to   destroy  the   rhetorical  tradition   but  to  clothed   in  natural   speech  and   realistic   setting, 

widen   the   gap   between    literary    men   and   the  but  it  seemed  absolutely  original  and  spontane- 

theater.      What    small    demand    there    was    for  ous.      It   viewed   the   commonplace   social   rela- 

original    work   would    doubtless    have    in    time  tions    from    the    outside,    with    a    naivete    and 

recalled   writers  from  the  novel  and  the  news-  humor    which    disguised   to   an    unsophisticated 

paper,   but   unfortunately   the   demand,   just   be-  public   the   insipidity   of  its   characters   and  the 

ginning  to  be  felt  in  the  early  Victorian  period,  shallowness    of    their    sentiments.      Though    he 

was  checkmated  by  an  outside   influence.     The  brought  new   life  to  the  drama,  fortunatdy  his 

Botnantic  revival  in  France  had  suddenly  broken  school,  represented  by  H.  J.  Byron  and^ibery, 
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hil"ll„',?HliT'''"'  |'''"'/l«^,.'|'^  ''"Se  would  was  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  cireumslanMS  of  their 

have  found  itself  m  almost  as  l.fdess  a  way  as  production,  for  his  fine  verse  lacks  vigor  and  he 

when    he    rescued    .t    and    with    an    artificiahty  has   not   seized   upon   the   essentia!   momems  of 

different  from,  yet  as  great  as.  that  against  which  his   stories,  the  micial   parts   o?  mosr"    h° 

he  S.ff^f'^'e'yw'^tp^  ^        ,_,          u       „  .  !'"'""    taking    place    behind    the    scenes.     In 

Though  WS.  Gilbert  could  not  be  called  a  'Queen   Mary>   and   'Harold.'   however,  he  pr^ 

follower  ol  Robertson,  he  made  the  same  pro-  sented  genuine  dramatic  material      If  the  taste 

test  against  the  fustian  of  the  stage,  and  earned  for  the  poetic  play  can  be  revived  in  the  future. 

on   the   verbal    flippancy   which   had   vied    with  it  must  be  as  drama  first  and  poetry  afterward, 

sentimentality   in  the  latter's  plays.     So  thor-  and  drama  conceived  in  a  modem  rather  than 

oughly  original  was  he  that  only  the  adjective  Shakesperian  type. 

Gilbertlan  can  cover  the  precise  blend  of  wit,  Algernon  Tassin 

delicate  fancy,  satire,  and  extravaganM.  which  Lecturer  in  English,  Cohtmbia  Univtraty. 

achieved  some  brilliant  successes  on  the  legiti-  _                          =      -                                  j 

mate  stage  and  which  finally  secured  the  aid  of  Vicuna,    Pedro    Felix,    Chilian    journalist: 

musical  accompaniment  in  a  long  series  of  comic  b,  Santiago,  Chile,  1806;  d.  there  1874.     He  was 

operas  that   stand,  like  their  author,  in  a  class  well    educated,    and    entered    journalism   at    an 

apart.  early  age,  becoming  at  21   one  of  the  founders 

In  spite  of  Robertson  and  Gilbert,  however,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Valparaiso  'El  Mer- 
the  theater  lapsed  again  into  a  period  of  adapta-  curio.'  He  was  subsequently  connected  edi- 
tion from  France,  But  there,  meanwhile,  had  toriaJly  with  'El  Telegrafo'  {1827);  'El  Elec- 
sprung  up  a  larger  type  of  social  drama  than  tor'  (1841;)  'El  Republicano'  (1845)  i  'La  Re- 
that  of  Scribe,— a  type  of  which  'Diplomacy'  forma'  (1847);  and  other  leading  periodicals, 
is  an  illustration, — and  imitation  of  this  wider  and  in  1865  was  elected  to  the  national  senate, 
species  was  less  deadening  than  the  former  where  he  introduced  the  law  abolishing  im- 
had  been.  When,  however,  international  copy-  prisonment  for  debt.  He  wrote:  'Unico  asilo 
right  was  at  last  secured  and  French  works  de  las  Republicas  Hispano -American as'  (1837); 
could  no  longer  be  adapted  for  nothing,  the  'Porvenir  del  Hombre'  (1858);  and  'La  Ha- 
*ffect  of  fair  play  for  the  English  dramatist  was  cienda  Piiblica'  (1864). 
seen  almost  immediate  y.  A  group  of  young  ..j  ,  ■*■  u  „  -1  1  -'  -  d  ■ 
writers  aro^e  who    beirinninir  as  imitators   were  „  Vicuna- Macketin a.     mak-ka  na,    Benjarmn, 

serving^r^fully,    reproduced    sincerely.      An-  !(''"'''  ?'l'«.T     P*""  ^.s  activity   in  the   revolu- 

SCIV1118    i-a      i,„j  ,„  „,,,  :„  .-r^-ri-rr,,,,!   K»fnr^  """    "*    1051-2    hc    was    impnsoncd    and    con- 

S    m'^^S    un'denc^k'rdrTma    whkh  demned   to   death,   but  escaped   to   this   county 

^Fr^\^^  Psycho^gy  and  -^  '^-  -Mo^ Europe.  Jn  £6  he^.«urne  . 

a   vital   relationship   with     •(<■     No^   w^J^  turbances    caused    his   exile   in    1859-63.     Upon 

^'\  l^^l;*'i*''f"?   '^"l-'iT.^  SI?„  nnVS  ii's  return  in  the  last  named  yea?  he  became 

and  the  kind  of  story  which  had  been  up  to  that  ^^.^^^   ^^   ^^      Valparaiso    'Mercurio.'    in    1864 

time  inevitable  to  fvery  play,  or  set  out  defi-  j    ^      ^^      ^  .     ^       ^         ^ 

nitely  for  a  mere  thoughtful  and  virile  drama  ^^  p^^^   ^^^/' ^  ^^^   U^i^^^   ^         P   „ 

covering   the   field   of   social    intercourse,      i-ol-  senator   in   1871-6    and  in   i&T^   he   was 

lowing  Iheir  lead,  Oscar  Wilde  and  Mr.  Bernard  ^^^^^^^^   f^,   the   presidency.     His    works   in- 

Shaw  developed  tf^s^ial  comedy  into  a  more  ,   j^.    .g,    sitio  de   Chilian   en    1813'    (1849); 

serious  content      Wildes   pyrotechnic  brilliance  <Re^oloci6n   del   Peri    (1861)  ;   <Historia  dTu 

of   dialogue  and  inverted  epigram   concealed  at  Administracion    de    Montt'     (5    vols,,    1862-3); 

first    his    genuine   dramatic   quality   and   adroit  <Historia  de  Valparaiso'    (2  )lh..  1868)  ;   'i?is- 

construcliveness    as    a    playwright.      Mr.    Shaw  .       .      ,        CamDafiBs    de    Arica    v    Tacna» 

took  «p  the  stage  as  a  lively  form  of  presenting  f/^o -Vf  GaloD?  (1^^)  ^tc 

himself  and  his  social  propaganda,  but,  though  ^'^'>-    Ai  Uaiope    (iWSKetc. 

his    brilliant    plays    hardly   succeed    as    drama.  Vidauni,    ve-thowr'rc.    Santiago,    Mexican 

there  can  be  no  question  of  their  success  with  soldier:    b.    Nuevo   Leon.   Mexico,   about    1803; 

the   public  and  as   literature.     These  men  with  d.  City  of  Mexico  8  July  1867.     He  came  of  a 

Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jones  have  once  more  ele-  wealthy   family  of   Indian   extraction,   was   well 

vated  the  English  drama  not  only  to  the  level  educated,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  en- 

of   continental    drama   but   of   the   literature   of  tered  political  life.     He  was  engaged  in  several 

their  own  land.  civil     wars,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 

The  poetic  drama   during  the  reign  is  repre-  1852  was  elected  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,     He 

sented  by  Westland  Marston,  Talfourd,  Brown-  assisted    in    the    overthrow    of   Santa    Anna   in 

ing,  and  Tennyson.     The  formal  dramas  of  the  1854-5.   though   refusing  to   act   in   conjunction 

first  two  are  long   forgotten.     Masterly  as  are  with   Alvarez,  and  was  an   unsuccessful   candi- 

some   of    Browning's   plays,   they   seem   remote  date   against    the   latter   for    the   presidency    in 

from  the  purpose  of  the  stage,  and  when  some  1855.      He    assumed    a    species    of   dictatorship 

of  them   got   there  it   was  discovered  that  they  over   the    states    of    northern    Mexico,    forcibly 

could   be   only   recited,   not   acted :   at   any   rate,  annexed   Coahuila.  and   was   long   suspected  of 

they   can    be   successful,   if   at   all,   only   in   the  a   design   to   establish   a   separate   republic.     He 

manner   of    the    rhetorical   tradition   for   which  withheld  rect^nition  of  Comonfort  as  successor 

they    were    conceived.      Tennyson's    plays,    al-  of  Alvarez  until   1856.  but   was  then   forced  to 

though    loosely    constructed    in    the    loosest    of  grant   it   in   order   to   retain   his  control   of  the 

Elizabethan  formulas.— the  chronicle  history,—  states  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila.    He  at  first 

have  been  acted  with  considerable  success.    This  participated  in  resistance  to  the  French  inter- 
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vention  m   186^-4;   later  became  an  officer  in  Germam  and  Vincent';  ^Dsedalua  and  Icarua' ; 

tile  cabinet  of  Maximilian.    He  resigned  in  1867,  and  'Cupids  at  Play>  (all  in  the  Louvre).    Hig 

but  after  the  fall  of  the  City  of  Mexico  he  was  principal  claim  to  importance  lies  in  the  fact 

captured  and  shot  as  a  traitor.  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  David. 

Vid'in  Bulgaria.  See  Widqin.  Vienna,  vi-en'9  (German,  Wien,  ven>, 
Vidocq,  ve-d6k,  Eugene  FtMijois,  French  'l'°"n;;>i«"5«",',''«  ""'?'  °  j ""  .t^'fr  °° 
adventurer  and  detecliv;;  b.  Arras,  France,  23  fc'i* '""l"",™  Sl^S*.","  Sf„  Sb" 
July  1775  i  d.  10  May  1857.  He  was  appren-  k>i»l,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  mer  into  which 
ticed  to  hi!  father,  a  baker,  at  13,  and  after  fall  several  smaU  streanis,  380  mile,  south  hy 
constant  pilfering  robbed  the  shop  of  2,000  southeast  of  Berlin  and  650  miles  east  by  south 
francs  and  fled  to  Ostend.  He  soon  lost  his  of.  P""'  '•  ""i","^  »'■";  T  ','"'.""; 
money  and  after  living  a  life  of  vagabondage  "Picuous  Wiener  Wald  Moun  am  boundaries  at 
entered  the  French  army,  from  which  he  de-  ■»  or  la  miles  distance  on  all  sides  Most  of 
serted  to  the  Austrians,  but  later  returned  to  the  '•>"  "»  ""■  from  the  right  hanlt  of  the  Doijau 
French  army.  His  career  a,  a  soldier  was  one  l<anal,  on  a  considerable  accllvily.  The  older 
of  miserable  intrigue  and  disgraceful  adventure  portion  was  separated  from  the  newer  by  a, 
and  he  wa.  finally  implicated  in  a  forgery  for  J'}'  ajd  ditch,  forming  what  is  ealled  the, 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  eight  years  impri.-  'Lip's,'  '"  this  has  largely  given  place  to  ait 
onment.  He  escaped  and  after  further  discred-  encirdmg  street  or  boulevard.  The  nucleus  of 
itable  escapade,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  the  city,  the  InnereSladt,  forms  a  small  part  of 
gained  employment  on  the  aecret  police  force.  <be  whole  m.ide  the  Lines,  ft  wa,  formerly 
Ri,  wide  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes  surrounded  by  a  rampart  fosse,  and  glacis,  but 
enabled  him  to  render  efficient  service,  and  in  <l!«f /"'J  le»?>ed  m  1860  and  the  space  oceo- 
1812  he  was  made  chief  of  the  brigcie  de  aattl.  t"^  'V  the  Kingstrasse.  a  handsome  boulevard 
His  activity  in  the  service  cleared  Pari,  of  averaging  55  yards  broad,  forming  one  of  the 
great  numbers  of  the  criminals  with  which  it  fi.nest  thoroughfares  in  Europe  The  inner  or 
was  infested,  but  in  1827  he  wa,  removed  from  »"  1™;  is  .,tdl  the  court  and  fashionable  quar- 
officc.  Hi,  .ubseiiuenl  career  was  one  of  ob-  '"  "i  "•«  JW  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
scurity  and  failure,  though  he  apparendy  en-  mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  street,  here  are 
deavored  to  live  an  honct  life,  and  he  died  in  ?f.'en  narrow  and  crooked;  but  on  the  whole 
wretched  poverty.  Hi,  'Memoires>  (1828)  are  Vienna  is  a  handsome  well-built  town,  with  fine 
not  regarded  as  authentic.  squares  and  straight  and  spacious  streets  well 
,,,  ,  -..  Ti.  1-  _»  T  J  •  1  A  ■  kept.  The  houKS  are  frequently  built  four  or 
Viefe  ve  le  Egben  LudoTOtaa.  American  j,^  ,,„^„  ,,;  j  ,„j  occupied  in  flat,  with  com- 
Midler:  h  Waterford.  N.  Y  17  June  iSaSl  d  „on  stairs.  The  chief  public  park  is  the  Prater, 
New  York  22  April  ig02.  He  wa,  graduated  „„  ,j,  ;,,,„j  i,,„„„  a,,  Donaukanal  and  the 
from  West  Point  1;  1847.  engaged  m  the  Meit-  ,(,„  i,,.,,,^  ,t„„  £„„,  „„„  ,  ,„j  ,„„ 
"?"o  o  ^  in  i8t7-.«,  and  in  the  Indian  ivarfare  ^^^^^^^  beautifully  laid  out.  planted,  and  deco- 
of  1848-52.  fte  resigned  from  the  army  m  1853  rated,  and  regarded  as  the  finest  public  park  in 
with  rank  a,  lieutenant  and  in  1854-6  was  chief  Europe  , 
engineer  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey.  He  wa,  ^|;„  n,  „„„  !„,„,„„,  „,  n^  „„„etons 
chirf  engineer  of  Central  Park  New  York  m  j,,  mr  t„iiai„g,  „?  the  imperial  palace  or 
■8S&-7,  and  later  of  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn  Hofburg.  on  the  ,Suthwe,t  of  the  inner  town,  a 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  conglomeration  of  parts  of  various  dates,  with 
the  arm,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gener.l  ,  j'^  „„  fajade  constructed  in  i89<^i;  the 
of  volunteers.  He  was  second  in  command  of  imperial  summer  residence  Schonhrunn  with 
the  land  force,  at  Port  Royal,  and  held  chief  )i„ J  grounds,  in  the  snbnrb  if  Hietiing ;  the  pal- 
command  at  Fort  Pulaiki.  Ga..  planned  and  ,„  „,  n.  Archduke  Albert  adjoining  the  Im- 
cotidncted  the  march  to  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  par-  ,;,,  ,  „„j,rn  and  handsomi,  as  are 
ticipated  in  the  capture  of  that.eity^e  was  f|,„„  „'(  ,j..'  ArjM„k„  victor  and  William, 
military  governor  of  Norfolk  m  t86»-3.  He  jj,  ,„,  ^f  ,^..  prjpre  of  Liechtenaiein.  thoai 
afterward  continued  the  pracBce  of  hi,  profes-  „,  j,„ke  Philip  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg. 
..on  m  New  York,  was  appomled  park  com-  prj^,  Angustu,  of  Saxe-Cohurg-Gotha.  and 
ler  in  1883..  and  presjdent  of  the  board  „,,,„,    of    the    nobility    are    also    noticeable. 

- imisstoners  in  1884.    He  senred  in  Con-  Sp^^ially  must  be   mentioned  the    Parlaments- 

gre,,  in  1885-^7.  He  wrote:  "Handbook  of  'j,  ,„  ^^^^  ,,,  legislature  met  for  the  first 
Active  Service'  (1861)  ;  tTopographical  Atlas  jt^^.  ;^  November.  i885 ;  the  magnificem  Gothic 
of  the  City  of  New  York'  (1865) ;  etc.  Bathhau,  (1872-83).  the  court,  of  ju,tice.  the 
Viele,  Hemuin  Knickerbocker,  American  twin  mu,eums  of  art  and  of  natural  history,  the 
novelist,  b.  New  York  31  Jan.  1856;  d.  there  niint.  the  imperial  and  civil  arsenals,  the  bar- 
14  Dec;  igo&  He  studied  engineering  racks,  the  exchange,  and  the  national  bank, 
with  hi,  father  and  practi,ed  as  a  civil  engineer  The  university  was  founded  in  1237.  and  re- 
fer some  time  in  Washington.  D.  C.  He  has  organised  by  Maria  Theresa.  It  occupies  a  fine 
published  tThe  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon>  new  building,  and  has  over  350  profcors  and 
'igoo) ;  tTlie  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers'  instructors,  and  an  attendance  of  about  6,000 
(igoi);  <Myra  of  the  Pines'  (igoa).  .  There  i,  in  immediate  connection  with  it  an 
Vien,  ve-6n,  Joaeph  Hatie.  French  painter :  admirable  hotanic  garden  and  several  valuable 
b  Montpellier  18  June  1716 ;  d.  Paris  27  March  collections.  The  Josephinum.  an  academy  for 
1809.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Naloire.  went  to  army  surgeons,  has  an  extensive  series  of 
Rome  1744  and  returned  to  open  a  school  of  anatomical  preparations  in  wax.  The  Polytech- 
paiming  in  Paris  (1750).  In  1775  he  was  di-  nie  Institute  instructs  about  900  pupils  in  engi- 
rector  of  the  Academy  at  Rome  but  returned  neering  and  other  practical  arts.  The  Semina. 
to  Paris.  Napoleon  I.  made  him  senator  and  num.  a  Roman  Catholic  institute,  is  devoted 
ennobled  hint.    His  chief  works  are;     *Saints  to  the  special  training  of  priesta;  there  ate  also 
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Hungarian  and  Protestant  theological  institutes. 
An  academy  of  oriental  languages,  a  mililaiy 
academy,  an  academy  of  the  fine     """    "    — 


tional  appliances  of  the  metropoli 
many  libraries  and  museums  open  to  the  public. 
The  chief  among  the  former  are  the  imperial 
library  with  900,000  volumes  and  20,000  MSS., 
and  the  university  library  with  320,000  volumes. 
The  imperial  museum  of  natural  history  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  imperial  cabinet 
of  coins  and  antiquities  contains  140,000  coins 
and  medals,  12,000  Greek  vases,  fine  cameos  and 
intaglios,  and  other  treasures.  The  Treasury, 
among  other  imperial  treasures,  contains  the 
regalia  of  Charlemagne,  taken  out  of  his  grave 
at  Aix-Ia- Chapel le.  The  imperial  picture  gal- 
lary  contains  about  2,000  pictures.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  has  also  a  gallery,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  well-known  private  collections. 
Charitable,  sanatory,  and  other  institutions  are 
numerous.  There  is  a  general  hospital  with 
3.000  beds,  a  general  lying-in  and  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  other  benevolent  institutions  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Austrian  Geological  Institute,  the  Im- 
ferial  Geographical  Society,  the  Polytechnic 
nstitute,  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  Austrian  Philharmonic  Society  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  associations.  Gardens,  cafes,  and 
similar  places  of  amusement  are  numerous.  The 
principal  theatres  are  the  Hofburg  and  the  Stadt 
theatres,  the  fine  Opera  House,  etc. 

Among  the  churches  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Domkirche,  or  cathedral  of  Saint  Stephen, 
a  lofly  cruciform  Gothic  structure,  with  a  main 
tower  (erected  in  1860-4  to  replace  a  former 
unstable  structure),  tapering  with  regularly  re- 
treating arches  and  buttresses  to  a  height  of 
453  feet.  The  tower  contains  a  bell  of  18  tons' 
weight,  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks. 
The  richly  groined  roof  is  supported  by  18 
massive  sculptured  pillars,  and  the  interior  is 
adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  monuments, 
and  a  superb  pulpit  The  windows  present 
fine  specimens  of  ancient  painted  glass.  The 
Hofpfarrkirche  (1330)  is  a  finely-proportioned 
edifice ;  the  Capuchin  Church  contains  the  im- 
perial burying  vault;  the  Votivkirche  (1856-?^) 
IS  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  Gothic. 

Vienna  is  the  first  manufacturing  town  in  the 
empire.  Its  manufactures  include  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  leather,  porcelain,  arms,  musical  in- 
struments, hardware,  and  numerous  other  arti- 
cles. There  is  also  a  large  inland  trade.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  railway  system.  The 
diversion  and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
Danube,  which  brings  the  river  nearer  the 
city,  has  largely  increased  its  shipping  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe.  In  1890 
many  suburbs  were  incorporated  with  the  city, 
which  is  now  divided  into  ip  districts. 

Vienna  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station 
t  century.     It  was  afterward   included 


Vienna,  Concordat  of,  also  known  as  the 
Concordat  of  Aschaffenbivg,  between  Pope 

Nicholas  V.  and  the  imperial  estates  of  Ger- 
many, in  February  1448,  by  which  that  eminent 
pontiff  agreed  to  certain  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Concordat  of  Constance,  made  in 
1418  by  Pope  Martin  V.  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other 


in  Upper  Pannonia,  and  received  the  __ 

Vindobona.  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Attila 
about  450.  It  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne 
about  791,  became  the  capital  of  the  Margraviate 
of  Austria  about  1142,  a  free  imperial  city  in 
123?;  it  was  besieged  by  Solyman  in  1529,  by 
Kara  Mustapha  in  1683,  and  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon,  13  Nov.  1805  and  12  May  1809.  Pop. 
about  i.?oo,ooo. 


Vienna,  Coogress  of,  a  congress  of  powers 
assembled  after  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
to  reorganize  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
disturbed  by  the  conquests  of  France.  The 
Congress  assembled  on  i  Nov.  1814.  The  prin- 
cipal powers  represented  in  it  were  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  England,  and  France.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  other  minor  powers  were 
also  consulted  on  matters  more  nearly  concern- 
ing them.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  many  other  German 
princes  were  present  in  person.  The  leading 
territorial  adjustments  effected  by  the  Congress 
were  the  following :  Austria  recovered  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  while  Tuscany  and  Modena 
were  conferred  on  collateral  branches  of  the 
imperial  house.  The  Infanta  Maria  Louisa, 
queen  of  Etruria,  received  the  duchy  of  Lucca. 
in  exchange  for  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla. 
which  were  given  with  the  title  of  empress  to 
Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of  France.  The  Le- 
gations, Bencvento,  and  Ponte  Corvo  were  re- 
stored to  the  pope.  The  king  of  Sardinia  re- 
covered Piedmont  and  Savoy,  with  the  addition 
of  Genoa.  Murat  retained  Naples.  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  erected  into  a  kingdom  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  William  I.  Hanover,  with 
the  title  of  king,  returned  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Ionian  Isles  were  as  a  republic 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
which  also  retained  Malta,  Helgoland,  and 
several  conquered  colonies.  A  federative  con- 
stitution, with  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  was  estab- 
lished for  Germany.  The  kings  of  Dctmiark 
and  the  Netherlands  were  admitted  in  virtue  of 
their  German  possessions  to  the  diet.  Bavaria 
was  reinstated  in  her  Palatine  possessions  with 
Wijrzburg,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, in  return  for  her  restorations  to  Austria. 
The  demands  of  Prussia  caused  a  dispute  which 
nearly  broke  up  the  congress,  but  she  was  finally- 
satisfied  with  the  duchy  of  Posen,  the  Rhine 
Province,  and  a  part  of  Saxony.  The  con- 
gress was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  restoration 
of  Napoleon ;  but  its  acts  were  signed  by  the 
powers  interested  on  9  June  1815. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  showed  a  disposi- 
tion also  to  interfere  in  American  affairs,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  monarchy  in 
the  South  American  countries  then  engaged  in 
liberating  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  French  prince  as  sov- 
ereign over  the  Argentine  provinces.  The  peo- 
ple of  Argentina  rejected  the  proposition. 
These  and  other  meditated  European  aggres- 
sions, encouraged  by  the  hostile  attitude  toward 
republican  institutions  of  most  of  the  powers 
represented  at  Vienna,  led  to  the  declaration  of 

Srinciple  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
ar  a  time  put  a  quietus  on  monarchical  plots 
against    American    republics. 

Vienne,  ve-cn,  France,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  department  of  Isere;  on  the  Rhone,  ig  ntilet 
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VIEQUES  — VIGILANCE  COUMITTEB 

south  of  Lyons.  The  River  Gere  passes  through  servatoire  at  Brussels.  A  stroke  of  paialy^, 
the  town,  and  here  joins  the  Rhone,  after  hav-  however,  in  1873,  left  his  ri^ht  arm  useless  and 
ing  supplied  motive  power  to  a  number  of  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  composed 
tnuls  and  factories.  Vienne  was  the  chief  town  numerous  pieces  for  the  violin,  comprising  con- 
of  tiie  Allobroges,  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  by  certos,  fantasies,  and  dances. 
Martial,  who  calls  it  the  rich  Vienne ;  in  the  ViBan,  ve'gan,  Philippines,  pueblo  and 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  the  rival  capital  of  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sur;  on  the 
of  Lyons.  Besides  numerous  water  conduits,  northern  delta  of  the  Abra  River  about  three 
etc.,  of  Roman  construction,  there  are  a  Connth-  mjigj  ijom  the  coast.  It  is  open  to  the  coast 
ian  temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  remains  of  a  trade,  is  on  the  west  coast  road  connecting  it 
theatre  and  an  obelisk,  called  The  Eagle,  72  feet  „ith  Dagupan,  and  the  Dagupan  &  Manila  Rail- 
high;  and  the  museum  containing  many  relics  road,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade  with 
of  Roman  antiquity.  The  cathedral  of  Saint  the  interior  of  the  province  by  means  of  the 
Maurice,  partly  Romanesque,  partly  Gothic,  was  river.  It  contains  brick  kilns,  a  boat  building 
hiiilt  in  1 107-1251;  Saint  Peter's  dates  from  the  yard,  and  a  carriage  factory.  It  has  broad 
6th  century.  The  town  was  prominent  under  streets,  and  a  number  of  important  public  build- 
the  Burgundian  princes,  and  its  archbishop  dis-  xag&,  including  the  casa  real,  court  house,  pro- 
puted  with  his  neighbor  of  Lyons  the  primacy  vincial  administration  building,  and  the  council 
of  Gaul.  In  1312  a  council  was  held  here,  in  seminary;  it  has  been  ;  '  ' 
which  Pope  Oement  V.  pronounced  the  suppres-  1^55,  and  contains  a  fi 
sion  of  the  order  of  the  Templars.  There  are  bishop's  palace. 
manufactures  of  woolens,  silk,  paper,  leather,  VigfuMon,  vig'foos-son,  Gudbrand.  Scan- 
and  iron  goods,  and  trade  m  grain  and  wine,  jinavian  scholar:  b.  Frakkanes,  Iceland,  13 
Pop.  about  30,000.  March  1827;  d.  Oxford,  England.  31  Jan.  1889. 

Vieques,  ve-5'kas,  or  Crab  laUnd,  West  He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen  University  and 
Indies,  a  dependency  of  the  United  States ;  ad-  lived  in  Copenhagen  from  1849  till  1864,  devot- 
ministratively,  a  district  of  the  Department  of  ing  himself  to  the  study  of  old  Icelandic  lit- 
Humacao,  Porto  Rico;  a  fertile  island  with  erature.  His  first  work,  'Timata!,'  on  the 
several  commodious  ports  where  the  largest  chronology  of  the  Sagas,  was  published  in  1855. 
ships  can  ride  at  anchor.  It  lies  about  13  miles  In  1858  he  brought  out  the  'Biskupa  Sogur,  or 
east  of  Porto  Rico;  is  21  miles  long  and  6  wide;  Lives  of  the  Icelandic  Bishops,'  and  in  1864  the 
has  a  fine  climate,  and  produces  almost  all  'Eyrbyggja  Saga.'  He  then  went  to  England 
varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  grow  in  to  undertake  the  Icelandic-English  lexicon,  on 
the  West  Indies.  The  population  of  Vieques  which  he  was  employed  from  1864  to  1871.  In 
district  (in  which  Culebra  island  was  included  1878  the  Clarendon  Press  published  his  'Stur- 
as  a  ward)  was  given  as  6,6^2  in  the  census  of  lunga  Saga,*  to  which  he  prefixed  the  'Prolego- 
18^;  of  the  town  called  Vieques,  2,646.  The  mena,'  containing  a  complete  history  of  the 
principal  settlement  is  located  on  a  bay  on  the  classic  literature  of  Icelan»i!  This  was  followed 
southeast  side;  on  the  north  is  the  town  of  Isa-  by  the  'Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale*  (with  F. 
bel  Segunda.  Latest  statistics  of  the  island  York  Powell),  a  complete  collection  of  the  an- 
prcpared  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Depart-  cient  Icelandic  poetry,  with  translation.  In  1848 
ment  of  the  United  States  show:  Native  whiles,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Icelandic  and  kin- 
2,545;  foreign  whites,  138;  negroes,  i,0j6;  dred  subjects  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
mixed,  2.923;  married,  688;  single,  4.531);  living  vigU,  the  day  and  night  preceding  a  fes- 
together  as  huband  and  wife  by  mutual  consent,  tival  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
1,185;  widowed,  230;  inhabitants  10  years  of  age  early  period  of  the  Church  the  night  as  well 
and  over  who  attended  school,  162;  10  years  as  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting, 
of  age  and  over  who  could  neither  read  nor  but  this  practice,  so  far  as  the  night  was  con- 
write,  3^;  sujwrior  education,. 22;  inhabitants  „rned,  was  found  to  promote  immorality,  and 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  fishenes,  1,356;  trade  jt  was  given  up,  the  vigil  being  celebrated  in 
and  transportation,  225;  manufacturing  and  me-  the  day  time  only,  except  the  Midnight  Mass. 
chanical  mdustries,  253;  professional  service  39;  before  Christmas,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
domestic  and  personal  service,  727;  without  custom.  The  term  «vigii»  is  also  applied  to  the 
gainful  occupation.  4.002 ;  total  number  of  dwell-  devotional  exercises  held  on  the  evening  pre- 
ings,  1,273:  number  of  farms,  120.  ceding  a  festival. 

Vieta,  Frangois,  French  mathematician :  b.  Vigilance  Committee,  a  term  used  in  the 

Fontenay-le-Comte    1540;    d.    Fans    Feb.    1603.  United   Slates  to  denote  a  band  of  citizens  or- 

Hc  practised  law  until   1589,  when   he  was  ap-  ganized  to  summarily  punish  crime,  or  prevent 

pointed   maitre  des   requetes   under   the   Parlia-  the  commission   of  crime,   in   such   instances  as 

ment    at    Pans     subsequently    holding    various  the    civil    and    lawfully    constituted    authorities 

civil   offices.     He   was    the   founder    of   modem  geem  powerless  to  enforce  the  law.     The  most 

algebra  and  the  foremost  algebraist  of  his  time,  noted  committees  in  the  history  of  the  country 

His  works  were  collected  and  published  by  Van  ^^re  those  formed  in  San  Francisco,  and  con- 

Schooten   (Leyden  1646).  tiguous  territory  in  the  Western  States,  and  in 

Vieuxtemps,  Henri,  oii-re  ve-e-toii.  French  New  Orleans,  m  the  Southern  States.    In  the 

composer  and  violinist:  b.  Verviers.  Belgium,  earlier  years  of  San  Francisco  the  city  was  so 

2  Feb.  1820;  d.  Mustapha,  Algiers,  6  June  18S1.  overrun   with   the   lawless   element    among   the 

He    studied    at    Vienna    and    at    Paris,    and  miners  and  adventurers  that  the  administration 

made    his    first    appearance    at    Paris    in    1841.  of  justice  became   in   the   hands  of  the   consti- 

He     visited     the     United     States     in     1844-5,  tuted   authorities   but   a   travesty.     It   was   then 

1856,     and     1S70,     was     solo     violinist     to     the  that   the   work   of  the   vigilance  committee,    or 

emperor    of    Russia    in    1846-52,    and    in    1870  Vigilantes,  as  they  were  styled,  began.    That 

was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  the  Con-  work  was  short,  sharp,  and  terrible.    Thieves 
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»nd  murderers  were  hanged  on  every  side,  while  at  the  Alabama  Claims  Commission  at  Geneva; 
others  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  In  and  in  1873  a  delegate  from  the  United  States 
New  Orleans  the  last  mstance  of  the  organiza-  to  the  Internationa!  Metric  Conference.  He  was 
lion  of  a  vigilance  committee  was  in  i8gi,  when  appointed  second  secretary  of  the  American  le- 
a  body  of  citizens  took  from  the  city  jail  a  gation  at  Paris  in  i8;s,  and  first  secretary  in 
number  of  Italians,  suspected  of  being  members  1882,  retaining  this  position  when  the  legation 
of  the  Italian  fraternity  of  murderers,  known  as  became  an  embassy.  He  has  written  'UAiw 
^/^^''  f"i  fP^^std  of  bemg  the  murderers  thropologie*  (1861);  'Critical  and  Bibliograph- 
of  Chief  of  Poi.ce  David  Hennessey,  and  put  ical  Sjotices  of  All  Voyages  which  Preced^  and 
them  to  death  by  shooting  and  hanging.  This  Prepared  the  Discovery  of  the  Route  to  India 
action  produced  serious  comphcations  between  by  f)i  ^„^  (^  America  by  Columbus';  'Tos- 
*e  Italian  government  and  tiiat  of  the  Umted  ^nelli  and  Columbus -the  Letter  and  Chart  of 
-^'^'**-  Toscanelli  on  the  Route  to  the  Indies  by  way  of 

VigiliuB,  vr-jill-us.  Pope:  b.  Rome;  d.  the  West'  (igoa)  ;  'Toscanelli  and  Columbus  — 
Syracuse  555-  During  the  pontificates  of  Aga-  Letters  to  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  and  C. 
petus  I,  and  Sylverius,  Vigiliua  wasa/iocWiiariBJ     Raymond  Beazley'   (1903). 

(an  office  nearly  corresponding  to  the  later  one  The  publication   of  his   'Toscanelli  and  Go- 

of papal  nuncio)  at  Constantinople,  and  having  lumbus'  provoked  considerable  controversy;  its 
sided  with  the  imperial  government  against  Pope  aim  was  to  impugn  tlie  purely  scientific  origin 
Sylverius,    was   sent    to    Rome   to   procure   the    of  Columbus'  discovery, 

imprisonment  and  exile  of  Sylverius.    This  being  „. ,  ^  t,  \ 

accomplished.  Vigilius  was  proclaimed  pope  in    ,^  ."'K"®"'..  vfin-yola     (Giacomo     Bmozzi), 

§7,  but  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  entire  «>ian  architect;  b.  Vignola,  near  Modena,  i 
lurch  as  such  till  540,  when  Sylverius  died.  2  'S(?^  4-  Rome  7  July  1573.  He  received 
It  has  been  said  that,  according  to  a  promise  his  art  trammg  at  Rome,  later. spent  two  years 
given  to  the  empress  of  Constantinople,  he  wrote  ^t  the  French  court ;  was  architect  to  the  pope 
in  538  a  secret  letter  to  the  heads  of  the  Mono-  and  aft"  the  death  of  Michelangelo  (15&1) 
physites,  in  which  he  approved  of  their  views,  ^'=^/*."''  "j..^'"  *^f*".''.  V'V-'"°  =n\a!I  cupolas 
and  condemned  the  anti-Mo nophy site  decisions  "r*  i»s  additions  to  that  bmldmg  and  the  pnn- 
of  Pope  Leo  I.  Modern  critics  all  agree  in  pro-  '^'Pa^  SJ'ie'"  ""^^^  which  he  produced  ^e  Capra- 
nouncing  this  letter  apocryphal;  and  later  (after  ^o'*  P»'ace  near  Viterbo  and  the  Church  of 
540)  he  refused  to  issue  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  J"us  at  Rome,  which  was  completed  after  his 
Monophysites,  declaring  that  he  would  abide  deatii  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  but,not  in  at- 
by  the  decisions  of  the  four  oecumenical  councils  cordance  with  the  original  plans.  His  buildings 
and  the  decrees  of  Popes  Agapetus  and  Leo.  are  marked  by  Usle  and  harmony,  although 
When  Justinian  in  544  condemned  the  so-called  ^'■'"'"K  ">.  th^'^  severity  of  design  He  has 
•Three  Chapters"  (the  writings  of  Theodore  of  had  more  influence  as  an  archilect  through  his 
Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret  agafnst  Cyril,  and  the  *°*  '^"'^  of  *«  ^'y«  Offers  of  Architecture' 
EpisUe  of  Ibas).  and  the  western  bishops  gen-  ,V^W.  whi=l'  ior  a  long  time  was  considered 
erally  threatened  resistance  to  this,  Vigflius  the  standard  audiority,  although  on  bis  theory 
was  summoned  to  Constantinople  (^546)  and  "'^  antique  builder  was  restricted  by  narrower 
prevailed  ui.on  to  condemn  likewise  the  'Three  "■'«  than  ever  actually  were  in  vogue. 
Chapters,"   in    a  document   called    'JTudicatum'  yigny,  Tcn-y6,  Alfred  Wctor,  Coirra  n, 

(548)_;  saving,. however,  the  authority  of  the  French  author:  b.  Loches,  Indre  et  Loire,  27 
council  of  Chaleedon,  which  has  refrained  from  j^arch  1797;  d.  Paris  17  Sept  1863.  He  entered 
condemning  them.  As  this  sat;^ed  neither  the  ,be  army  at  the  Restoration,  but  resigned  from 
mponents  nor  friends  of  the  'Three  ChaMers,"  (he  service  in  1827.  By  this  time  he  had  pub- 
Vigihus  called  an  cecumenical  council,  the  Fiftti,  jished  two  books  of  verse,  <Poemes>  (i&m)  and 
to  settle  the  dispute.  In  the  eighth  session,  the  <Po^mcs  Antiques  et  Modemes>  (1826),  the  lat- 
•Three  Chapters"  were  condemned  in  nrarly  the  ter  containing  the  'Moise';  and  <Cinq-Mars» 
same  terms  used  by  Pope  Vigilms  in  his  'Judica-  (jgac),  a  work  of  fiction  which,  despite  the  an- 
tum.'  As  a  matter  of  prudence  to  allow  the  agi-  (hoe's  study  of  sources,  is  far  from  being  true  to 
tation  occasioned  by  the  controversy  to  subside,  hbtory.  This  work  owes  much  to  Walter  Scott 
the  Pope  waited  some  months  before  announcing  pg  yigny  made  good  translations  of  'Othello' 
to  the  Catholic  world  that  the  "Three  Chapter5»  ^nd  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  won  a  great 
had  been  regularly  wndemned  by  the  council,  triumph  in  1835  with  his  drama  of  <aatterton.> 
Vigilius  th*n  obtained  the  emperor  s  leave  to  ^t  the  highest  point  of  his  reputation,  he  did  not, 
return  to  luly,  but  died  at  Syracuse  on  the  way  however,  follow  up  his  success;  and  he  printed 
"•a^*-  nothing  further  but  a  few  poems  in  the  'Revue 

Vignaud,  ven-yo',  Jean  Henry,  American  des  Deux  Mondes.'  He  was  elected  to  the 
diplomatist  and  author :  b.  New  Orleans,  La.,  27  Academy  in  1845.  Many  critics  regard  his  <Ser- 
Nov.  1830.  He  taught  in  the  schools  of  his  na-  vitude  et  Grandeur  Militaires'  (1835)  as  his 
tive  city  in  1852^,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  finest  work.  It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  of 
for  'Le  Courrier'  and  other  papers.  In  1857-60  the  army,  and  was  based  to  some  extent  on  his 
he  was  editor  of  'L'Union  de  Lafourche'  at  own  experience.  Its  tribute  to  martial  heroism 
Thibodeaux,  La.,  and  in  i860~i  was  one  of  the  was  highly  appreciated  soon  after  the  Napo- 
founders  and  the  editor  of  <La  Renaissance  Iconic  time.  His  dramas  and  prose  fiction,  par- 
Lou  is  ian  a  isc,'  a  weekly  journal.  In  1861  he  ricularly  'Cinq-Mars,'  are  much  better  known 
joined  the  Confederate  army  as  captain  in  a  than  his  verse,  though  it  is  chiefly  by  the  latter 
Louisiana  regiment,  and  was  captured  at  New  that  literary  historians  have  appraised  him.  *He 
Orleans  in  1862.  The  next  year  he  was  a^  is."  says  t)owden,  "the  thinker  among  the  poets 
noinled  secretary  of  the  Confederate  Diplomatic  of  his  time'  in  France.  His  few  informing  phil- 
Commission  at  Paris;  in  1872  he  was  translator    osophical  ideas  he  treated  with  great,  though  nn- 
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«iuil  skill.    His  general  altitude  was  one  of  a  ■      vjlas,  vi'las,  WiUiam  Freeman.  American 

rather  stoic  acceptance  of  thmgs,  and  his  manner  lawyer  and  politician :  b.  Chelsea.  Vt..  Q  July 

has  a  correspondmg  dignity.    Other  volumes  by  i8;io;    d.    Madison,    Wis.,  a?   Aug.    igo8.     He 

him  are    «Les   Destmees'    {1864),  and   'Stello*  weal:   to   Wisconsin    wilh   his   partuls   in    I^I, 

(183a),  the  former  verse,  the  latter  prose.     Con-  and    was    graduated    from    the    University    of 

suit  Paleologue,    'Alfred  de  Vigny'    ('Grands  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  from  the  Albany  Law 

Ecrivaina  Frantais>  1891)  ;  Dorison,  'Alfred  de  School  in   l86a     He  was  admitted  to  the  New 

Vigny,  Poete  et  Phi!osophe>   (1892)  ;  Montegut,  York  bnr,  but  returned  to  Wisconsin,  was  ad- 

<Nos  Morts  Contemporains,'   ist  series   C'882)  ;  mitted  to  the  bar  there,  and  had  just  begun  the 

Sainte-Bcuve,' Portraits  Litt^raires,'  Vol.  VIII.,  practice  of  his  profession,  when  he  joined  the 

'Portraits  Contempo rains,'   Vol.  II.,  and  'Nou-  Federal  army   (1862),     He  was  promoted  lieu- 

veaux  Lundis,'  Vol.  VI.  tenant- colon  el,    and   commanded    his    regiment 

Vigo,  ve'gd,  Spain,  town  in  the  province  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  he  resigned  from  . 

of  Ponle\-edra,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  20  ^l"^  ^™y  ■"  '^^a  and  returned  to  his  law  prac- 

miles   southwest   of   Pontevedra.    It  has    some  t'^e-.  He  was  professor  m  the  Law  School  of 

sardine  and  tunny  fisheries.    The  town  is  old  '^^  University  of  Wisconsin  1K68-SS;  and  was  a 

and  irregularly  built,  but  picturesque,  and  the  Sff.^^?^  »&*  Umversity.  1881-5  and  iSg^-igoS- 

surrounding  country,  which  is  very  attractive,  ^Tvf    n  .^       !*  *?    ^"  1*1"'^  ""^^^ 

is  rich  in  wine   oil   aiid  fruits      Pon    ii.aAA  "*  *^  Democratic  party;   from  1876  to  1886  he 

is  r.ch  m  wine.  01,  and  truits.    fop.  15,044.  „ag  (he  Wisconsin  member  of  the  Democratic 

Vihara,  vi-ha  ra,  a  word  originally  mean-  National  Committee,  and  in  1884  was  perma- 
ing  in  Sanskrit  pleasure  or  relaxation ;  afterward  nent  chairman  of  the  National  Convention ;  and 
signifying  a  pleasure-ground,  and  hence  a  meet-  in  1885  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
ing-place.  The  temples  being  meeting-places  for  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster- 
the  Buddhist  monks  —  just  as  places  of  worship  general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  i888-g 
in  New  England  are  called  meeting-houses  —  the  was  secretary  of  the  interior.  His  course  as 
word  was  used  to  designate  a  Buddhist  temple,  postmaster-general  was  marked  by  an  improve- 
and  hence  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  Buddhist  ment  of  the  foreign  mail  service,  economy  of 
monastery,  which  in  complete  form  includes  the  management,  and  the  negotiation  of  postal  trea- 
image-house,  with  images  of  Buddha,  the  dagaha,  ties  with  Mexico  and  Canada.  In  1891  he  was 
a  bell-shaped  dome,  solid  in  structure,  under  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  six 
which  a  relic  of  Buddha  is  supposed  to  be  buried,  years'  term,  In  1896,  being  opposed  to  the  free- 
the  sacred  Bo-tree,  9urroiir<kd  by  a  stone  ter-  silver  movement,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
race,  and  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Bo-  of  the  National  or  Gold  Standard  Democratic 
tree,  or  sacred  fig-tree,  under  which  enlighten-  party,  attended  their  convention  at  Indianapolis, 
Buddha ;  also  a  hall  for  preaching,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
See  ti<n>s-    He  edited  (with  E.  E.  Bryant)  the  1st, 

„„„„    ^.,„„  2d,  4th  and  6th-20th  volumes  of  the  'Wisconsin 

Vi-kmj  Cfron,  Ik.  Icelandic  rii,  .  b.y  «  ^"'"™*  <^"''  "'>«""■' 
fiord,  and  the  termination  ing,  implying  oue  who  Vilayet;  vTl-a-yet',  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
belongs  to  or  is  descended  from :  literally  one  the  most  important  administrative  division,  gov- 
who  iurked  in  bays  and  issued  thence  to  plunder,  erned  by  a  vali,  or  governor-general,  and  a  coun- 
a  rover  belonging  to  one  of  the  bands  of  North-  c'l-  Each  vilayet  is  divided  into  livas  or  tan- 
men  who  scoured  the  European  seas  during  the  I'oks. 

eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  This  word  villa,  vil'a,  a  word  which  in  the  English 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  sea-king  a  ^^  Anglo-American  sense  means  a  rural,  sub- 
term  which  is  applied  to  a  man  of  royal  race,  who  urban,  or  sea-coast  dwelling,  as  distinguished 
took  by  right  the  title  of  king  when  he  assurned  f^m  a  farm-house,  and  which  is  occupied  usu- 
the  command  of  mm.  although  only  of  a  ship  s  aUy  jn  the  summer  months  by  a  person  who  has 
crew;  whereas  the  former  term  is  applicable  to  gisp  g  residence  in  a  town  or  city.  In  the  Lalin 
any  member  of  the  bands.  The  Scandinavian  it  had  a  similar  meaning,  but  also  meant  orig- 
vikings  were  excellent  ship-builders  and  expert  jnally  a  small  collection  of  houses,  and  as  the 
seamen,  and  were  able  to  navigate  in  the  open  country  home  of  a  rich  Roman  would  be  likely 
sea  by  the  aid  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Not-  to  have  around  it  a  cluster  of  dwellings  of  re- 
withstanding  the  origin  of  the  term,  which  is  tainers  and  slaves,  it  is  probable  that  tile  coun- 
impleasantly  suggestive  of  the  methods  of  Ma-  try  house  became  known  as  a  villa  from  this 
lay  pirates  of  present  or  recent  date,  it  has  come  fact.  The  French  and  Spaniards  have  enlarged 
to  be  the  recognized  designation  of  the  Standi-  on  the  Latin  meaning,  and  with  them  it  is  equiv- 
navian  adventurers  who,  by  daring,  hardihood,  alent  to  the  English  word  'town,'  either  as  des- 
and  endurance,  fought  their  way_  to  thrones,  and  ignating  an  urban  community,  or  as  distinguish- 
established  kingdoms,  principalities  and  duke-  ing  town  from  country.  Italians  give  about 
doms  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  southern  Rus-  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  as  their  Roman 
sia  to  Britain,    See  Northmen.  predecessors. 

Vilaine,  ve-lan,    France,   a   western  river  Villa   Adriana.   vSl'la    a-drg-a'na,    or   Ha- 

which  rises  in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  flows  drian's  Villa,  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  palace, 

west  past  Vitr6  to  Rennes,  where  it  receives  the  temples,    baths,    theatres    and    other    buildings 

Ille  from  the  north,  and  with  a  southwesterly  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  near  Tibur, 

course  reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Penestin,  in  the  now   Tivoli,  about    15    miles  east-northeast   of 

department  of  Morbihan,  after  a  course  of  130  Rome.    The  emperor  spared  no  expense  to  make 

miles,  8o_of  which  are  navigable.    With  the  Ille  it  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  Italy.    Many  of 

it  gives  its  name  to  the  department  of  Ilie-et-  the  statues  now  in  Roman  museums  were  found 

Vilaine,  there. 
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VILLA  ALBANI  — VILLARD 

Villa  Albani,  Sl-ba'ne,  a  modern  Roman  were  signed  here  on  ii  July  1859,     Pop.  attoul 

villa   containing   many    works   of    art     It    was  tOflca. 

founded  in  1760  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani.  Village      Communitiea,      supposed      upon 

The  first  Napoleon  caused  many  of  itwrttreas-  ^tnplc  evidence  in  the  present  as  well  as  fte 
ures  to  be  removed  to  Pans.  These  were  re-  past,  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of  organ- 
stored  to  the  Aibani  family  m  1815,  and  were  lied  human  society.  In  Africa,  the  South  Sea 
sold,  and  are  now  m  the  Glyptothek  at  Mumch,  islands,  and  among  the  American  aborigines 
and  other  collections.  Prince  Torlonia  bought  who  have  progressed  beyond  savage  isolation, 
the  villa  in  1866.  the  village  community  exists,  a  survival  of  a 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  al-do-bran-de'ne,  a  system  which  was  probably  universal  in  the  pre- 
noted  villa  at  Frascati,  near  Rome,  built  for  historic  period,  and  was  prevalent  throughout 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini  about  the  close  of  the  a  large  part  of  Europe,  as  it  is  to-day  in  Rus- 
16th  century,  and  afterward  owned  by  the  Bor-  sia,  long  after  Greece  and  Rome  had  built  flour- 
ghese  family.  ishing  cities,  and  established  new  forms  of  civ- 
Villa  Borghese,  bor-ga'se,  just  outside  the  ilization.  In  the  Russian  wtV,  a  word  which 
Porta  del  Popolo,  Rome.  The  founder  was  signifies  union,  all  the  land  is  held  m  common. 
Cardinal  Seipio  Borghese,  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  ?"''  '^  divided  for  use  among  the  several  fam- 
■*'     The    original    museum    was   purchased    by  '''"■     Such    was    the    system    of    land    tenure 


Napoleon  I.  and  sent  to  the  Louvre,  and  an-  f"°"S  ^^e  ancient  German   tribes,  when  they 

other  has  been   established  in   its  place.    The  ""'  "^^P?^  ""t"""  '^"'-  observation  of  the  Romans, 

villa  contains  many  fine  sculptures.  t^°   although   at  a   very   early   date  —  probably 

„.„     T    J     ■  ■    1       J-     -.  -    I           >  before  the  inbes  from  the  North  swept  down 

f  .Y      (.^"^™'.''''"'iV^*'    ^-wif"'^  f"  °"   the   Roman   dominions -private  proprietor- 

Of  the  chief  attractions  of  Rome  until  the  palace  ghip   of   land    had    become    a    fixed    institution 

and  gallery  of  statues,  and  a  large  part  of  the  among  them  — the  village  continued  to  have  its 

grounds,   gave   way    o  the  march  of    ocal   im-  common   or   «green,»  which   every   villager   had 

provement.     The    villa   was   bmltm    the   early  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy.    This  rommuml  land 

part  of  the   17th   century   by  Cardinal  Ludovisi  (^^  ^as  brought  to  the  New  World  by  the 

on  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  and  large  g^st  settlers,  being  represented  by  the  Boston 

sums  were  expended  in  beautifying  the  grounds  Common,   and   the   'commons'   of   New   York 

and_  adorpmg  the  gallery  of  statues  with  a  col-  ^^w  known  as  City  Hall   Park,  and  other  sim- 

lection  of  antique   sculptures,   mdu ding   the  fa-  Har  public  reserves. 

mous    Ludovis.    Juno   and    Mars.     These    were  ^   jj   unnecessary  to  trace   the  village  com- 

1^'"°"'^  P.P^  ^  the  Piomb.no  palace    and  „^„n^    f„m    its    primitive   condition    through 

the  only  building  remaining  of  the  Villa  Ludo-  the  feudal  and  more  recent  periods  to  the  pr^ 

visi  IS  the  Lasmo  dell  Aurora.  gn,  ^^y     Throughout  all  changes  something  of 

Villa  Hedici,  ma'de-che,  a  famous  Roman  the  commercial   system  survived,  and  the  com- 

vilta,  south  of  the  Pincio,  with  a  fine  collection  mon  enjoyment  of  land,  which  had  been  nearly 

of   casts.    It    was   built   in    154a    for    Cardinal  effaced  by  private  proprietorship,  is  being  re- 

Ricci  de  Montepiilciano,  became  the  property  of  vived  in  the  creation  and  the  extension  of  pub- 

the  Medici  family  about  1600,  and  passed  into  lie  parks,  open  to  every  citizen.    In  Russia,  on 

the  possession  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  the  other  hand,  the  mir,  or  village  communis, 

the  younger  branch  of  that  family.     Here  Gali-  is  giving  way   to  private  proprielorship,   Russia 

leo  was  confined,  when  his  sentence  to  impris-  in   this,   a     '                    "                   .      .    ■        • 

onment  in   a  dungeon  for  advocating  great  as-  period  of 

tronomical   truths   was   commuted   to   detention  evoluted  centuries  ago. 

in  the  villa  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  ir-n  -i    -      ■■   »         im  n 

Rome.  In  1801  it  became  the  home  of  the  Viltagnm,  vel-ya-gran',  or  ViTlagra.  FrMi- 
French  Academy  of  Art,  founded  by  Louis  V  ^\^J^  ^  /«^"^  colonial  governor: 
XIV.  It  is  one  of  the  moit  interesting  features  ^,  ^' .'"^■.fi^P^'S  '^"^  •  ''■  *^?T^,";!!:  '^'l^ 
of  the  Eternal  City.  'J  J"'y  '563-  He  accompanied  Valdivia  to 
iT'i.  »T  ■  1  c  VT  Peru,  was  engaged  with  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Villa  Nanonale.  See  Naples.  Chile  in  1540-5,  and  in  1547^  was  deputy 
Villa  Pallavicini,  pal-la-ve-che'ne  the  cele-  governor  in  the  absence  of  Valdivia.  Upon  the 
brated  residence  of  the  Marchese  Durazzo,  at  death  of  Valdivia  in  the  Araucanian  uprising  of 
Pegli,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  Italy.  Nature  and  IS53-4  Villigran  became  governor.  While  pro- 
art  are  combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  ceeding  to  march  against  the  Arancanians  was 
Picturesque  and  enchanting  spots  on  the  globe,  severely  defeated  at  Mariguenu  in  February 
he  decorations  display  taste  and  magnificence,  ISS4-  He,  however,  continued  the  war  for 
and  the  gardens  are  luxuriant  with  the  choicest  months,  killing  the  famous  Indian  chief  Lanlaro 
plants  of  that  genial  climate,  while  statues,  grot-  at  Mataquito  in  1556.  He  was  superseded  by 
toes,  fountains,  a  Christian  chapel,  a  mosque,  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  1557;  and  that 
a  Roman  temple,  a  triumphal  arch  with  sculp-  governor,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his  dangerous 
tures,  and  other  works  of  art  add  to  the  grand-  rival,  sent  Villigran  a  prisoner  to  Peru.  On 
eur  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  villa  com-  his  release  he  went  to  Spain,  secured  a  royal 
Riands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  commission  to  succeed  Mendoza  and  returned 
Villafranca  di  Verona,  vel-la-frang'ka  de  '" 'SGi  to  lake  charge  of  the  colony.  He  pushed 
vS-ro'na  Italy  a  small  town  in  the  orovince  '^^  Spanish  conquests  beyond  the  Andes,  and 
of  Verona,  10  miles  south-southwest  of  Verona.  '!'°"»''  ^"'=*'  harassed  by  the  uprwings  of  the 
It  is  of  mediaeval  appearance,  surrounded  by  Araucamans,  contmued  m  office  until  his  death. 
walls  and  moats.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  Villain,  or  Villein.  See  Villeins. 
The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  Francis  Villard,  «l-ard',  Henry,  American  joumal- 
loseph  of  Austria  and  Napoleon  III.  of  France  ist  and  capitalist:    b.  Speyer,  Bavaria,  II  Aftii 
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1835;  d.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N,  Y.,  Ii  Nov  igoa  His 
real  name  was  Hilgard,  but  he  changed  it  to 
Villard  on  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1853. 
He  entered  upon  journalistic  work,  writing  at 
first  for  German- American  joumals,  then  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  reported  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  of  1858  for  eastern  news- 
papers ;  was  at  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention of  i860;  and  during  the  Civil  War  won  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  war  correspondent ;  going  to 
the  front  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  he  also 
conducted  a  correspondents'  bureau  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1866  he  went  abroad  to  report  the  Aus- 
tro-Prussian  war  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
In  186S-7T  he  was  secretary  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  Bostoa  In  1873  he  represented 
German  bondholders  in  financial  dealings  with 
some  of  the  railroads  of  the  Pacific  coast;  going 
to  the  Northwest  he  organized  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Transportation  Company;  and  in  1881 
by  a  pooling  of  railway  interests  formed  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  was 
elected  its  president.  The  road  was  completed 
in  1S83,  but  was  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
on  accotmt  of  which  Villard  lost  a  targe  part  of 
his  fortune,  and  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
road.  He  regained  his  financial  standing  with 
the  aid  of  German  capital,  and  in  1889  became 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
holding  that  position  until  1S93,  when  the  road 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  He  was  also 
interested  in  Edison's  inventions ;  in  1890  he 
bought  the  Edison  Lamp  Company  at  Newark, 
and  later  the  Edison  Machine  Works  at  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  organised  the  Edison  General 
Electric  Company,  of  which  he  was  president 
two  years.  In  i88t  he  obtained  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the 
'Nation.' 

Viilari,  vel-la're,  PaMuale,  Italian  his- 
toriani  b.  Naples  3  Oct  1827.  After  the  fail- 
ore  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  (1848-9),  in 
which  he  had  taken  pari,  he  was  corapelled  to 
escape  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  his  'Storia 
di  Girolamo  Savonarola  e  de'  suoi  Tempi' 
{1859-61),  which  soon  gained  for  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and 
in  1866  received  a  similar  chair  in  the  Institute 
di  Stud]  Superiori  of  Florence.  Besides  having 
frequently  served  in  the  Italian  parliament  as 
dejiuty,  he  was  general  secretary  of  public  edu- 
cation in  1869,  was  made  senator  in  1884.  and 
in  1891  was  minister  of  public  education. 
Among  his  many  works  are  'Leggende  che  II- 
lustrano  la  Divina  Commedia'  (1865)  ;  'Loggj 
Critici'  (1868)  ;  'Niccold  Machiavelli  e  i  suoi 
Tempi,'  a  work  of  great  value  (1877-82),  'Arte, 
Stona,  e  Filosofia'  (1884),  *I  Primi  Due  Secoli 
dell  Storia  di  Firenze'  (1893-4).  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  historical  investigator  of  wide  re- 
search and  excellent  scholarship.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  his 
wife,  Linda  White  Viilari. 

Villara,     velar,     Claude    Louis     Mector, 

Due  DE,  French  soldier:  b.  Moulins,  France,  8 
May  1653;  d.  Turin,  Italy,  17  June  I7J4-  He 
entered  the  army  in  1672,  served  under  Turenne, 
Luxembourg,  and  Crequi ;  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1693,  and  in  1699-1701  he  was 
ambassador  to  Vienna.    During  the  war  of  the 


Spanish  Succession  he  received  in  1702  his  first 
independent  command,  defeated  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  at  Friedlingen  14  October,  and  was 
created  marshal.  He  joined  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia in  1703,  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Hoch- 
stadt  in  that  year.  In  1709  he  succeeded  Ven- 
dome  as  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  order  to  save  Mons  he  en- 
gaged Marlborough  and  Eugene  at  Malplaquet. 
12  Sept.  1709.  He  was  defeated  and  badly 
wounded,  but  was  victorious  over  the  allies  at 
Denain,  24  July  1712-  In  March  17J4,  he  con- 
cluded the  jieace  of  Rastatt,  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Austria  he  again  took  the  field 
with  rank  of  grand-marshal  of  France,  and  con- 
ducted a  successful  campaign  with  his  wonted 
energy,  although  he  was  then  81.  He  resigned 
his  command  because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  co-operate  with  his 
plans,  but  died  before  his  recall  came.  His 
'Memoires'  (1884-92)  are  not  regarded  as  au- 
thentic. Consult  the  biographies  by  Seguy 
(1735),  Anquetil  (1784).  and  Babeau  (1892). 

VillehBrdouin,  GeoSroi  de,  zho-frwa  dfc 
vel-ar-doo-an,  French  chronicler:  b.  Villehar- 
douin,  near  Troyes,  France,  about  1160;  d.  be- 
fore 1213,  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  French 
historians,  and  of  his  life  little  is  known  save 
what  is  gathered  from  his  "Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quete  de  Constantinople.'  He  seems  to  have 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  Fourth  Crusade; 
took  the  cross  in  1199;  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  arrange  with  the  Venetians  for  the 
transportation  of  the  crusaders ;  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  and  gained  high  repute 
as  a  diplomat  He  became  marshal  of  Romaine 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  and 
was  granted  the  fief  of  Messina  in  1207.  From 
this  time  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  His  'Histoire' 
is  a  clear  and  collected  relation  of  the  events  of 
the  Crusade  from  1 198-1207,  and  is  valuable  both 
from  the  historical  and  literary  standpoint.  TTic 
first  printed  edition  was  that  of  1585  ;  later  ones 
include:  Du  Cange  (1657)  ;  Dom  Brail  (1823)  ; 
N.  de  Wailly  (1872;  3d  ed.  1882).  Consult 
Sainte-Beuve's  'CauserJes  du  Lundi,'  Vol.  IX. 

Villeins,  a  species  of  serfs  who  grew  up 
along  with  the  feudal  customs  of  Europe.  A 
feudal  lord  received  from  his  superior,  on  condi- 
tion of  military  service,  a  grant  of  conquered 
land,  which  he  distributed  among  his  depend- 
ents on  two  distinct  tenures  or  classes  of  tenure. 
The  freemen,  who  were  the  kindred  or  followers 
of  the  conqueror,  received  their  land  on  the 
same  condition  of  military  service  as  himself. 
The  conquered  or  the  serfs  who  were  not  di- 
rectly employed  in  domestic  or  personal  service 
were  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  on  the  tenure 
of  menial  or  non-military  services,  either  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate.  Such  is  the  simple 
origin  of  villenage.  In  some  cases  the  villeins 
were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  lord,  who 
could  sell  them  or  deal  with  them  as  he  pleased. 
In  others  they  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
formed  part  of  its  movable  wealth.  Sometimes 
they  held  by  defined  services,  such  as  making  and 
repairing  roads,  felling  timber,  or  cultivating 
the  lord  s  domain ;  but  even  then  the  control  of 
justice  was  commonly  in  the  hands  of  their  lord, 
against  whose  oppression  they  had  no  redress. 
Hallam  says  that  in  England  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  property ;  yet  even  in  England,  when  the 
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laws  b^!an  to  extend  their  protection  to  per-  VUliers,  vH'yerz,  CharlM  Pelham,  English 
sonal  rights,  the  association  of  the  villeins  with  statesman:  b.  London  3  Jan.  1802;  d.  16  Jan. 
the  soil  established  a  good  tenure  of  property,  1898.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint  John's  Gil- 
subject  lo  customary  services,  which  were  finally  !ege,  Cambridge,  in  1824,  was  called  to  the  bar 
commuted  into  money  rents.  Villenage  appears  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1S37,  appointed  secretary  to 
to  have  died  out  in  England,  without  special  lee-  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  183ft  the  examiner  of 
islation  to  abolish  it.  The  system  of  agricul-  witnesses  at  the  court  of  chancery  in  1833.  He 
tural  labor  under  yearly  contract,  with  violation  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wolverhampton 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  punishable  in  1835  and  until  his  death  remained  the  repre- 
by  imprisonment,  which  continued  in  England  scntative  of  that  constituency.  From  the  first 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen-  be  strongly  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
tury,  partook  essentially  of  villenage,  as  the  laws,  and  he  was  a  supporter  of  free-trade  be- 
laborers  had  either  to  face  prosecution  as  va-  fore  G)bden  and  Bright  entered  Parliament  and 
grants,  or  renew  each  year  the  obligation  of  while  Gladstone  still  favored  the  corn-laws, 
servitude,  which  might  fairly  be  called  involun-  After  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
tary.  League  Villiers  became  the  leader  of  the  roove- 

Villenage  —  if  the  involuntary  servitude  of  ment  in  Parliament  and  continued  to  press  the 
white  persons  not  convicted  of  crime  comes  agitation.  The  accession  of  Bright  and  Cobden 
within  that  term  —  has  never  existed  in  the  to  the  ranks  of  Parliamentary  free-traders 
United  States,  except  in  the  form  of  indentured  further  strengthened  the  cause,  and  Villiers  saw 
apprenticeship,  which  in  colonial  days  was  praC'  his  purpose  achieved  when  in  i&|6  Peel  joined 
tically  serfdom,  and  of  the  form  of  servitude  their  ranks.  In  1859  he  became  a  member  of 
known  as  "redemption,*  when  immigrants  were  the  Palmerston  cabinet  and  also  president  of  the 
sold  and  bound  out  for  a  term  of  years  to  pay  poor-law  board,  which  posts  he  resigned  in  i866. 
the  expenses  of  their  passage.  "Redemption'  During  the  American  Civil  War  he  ably  sec- 
servitude  existed  long  after  the  United  States  onded  Palmerston  in  his  support  of  the  North- 
became  independent,  and  many  respectable  and  ern  States,  and  in  later  years  was  a  determined 
even  prominent  families  are  descended  from  advocate  of  the  union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
"redemptioners.'  Britain.    He  introduced  in  Parliament  the  Union 

The  peons  of  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  were  Chargeability   Bill  and  secured   its   passage  in 

villeins  attached  to  the  soil.    Peonage  was  abcl-  1865,    supported    the    penny-postage    act,    and 

ished  in  the  United  States  2  March  1867.    See  throughout  his  entire  career  never  deviated  from 

Peons  and  Pbonace  ;  Serfs  ;  Slavehy  ;  UNnm  the  principles  of  reform  to  which  he  had  pledged 

States  —  Slaveby  in.  himself  on  his   election   in    1835-    A   selection 

Villemain,  vel-mSii,  Abel  Francow,  French  '«»«  his  spwches  was  published  in  'Free-Trade 

author:  b.  Paris  11  June  i?i)o;  d.  there  8  May  ?pe«hcs    of    Hon.    Charles    Pelham    Villiers, 

1870.     He  was  educated  at  the  Lycie  Louis-le-  «■  P-    (2  vols.  1883). 

Grand,  and  in  1810  became  assistant  professor  of         Villiers,  Frederic,  English  artist  and  war 

rhetoric  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne.    He  was  sub-  correspondent :   b.   London  33  April  1852.    He 

sequently  professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  was  educated  in  France  and  studied  at  South 

also  occupied  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  the  Sor-  Kensington  and  the   R(^l   Academy.     He  was 

bonne.    He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1821,  war    artist    for    'The    Graphic'    in    Servia    in 

and  in  1S27  was  selected  with  Lacretelle  and  1876     and     accompanied     the     Russian     army 

Chateaubriand    to   draft   its   protest   against   the  in  Turkey  in  1877^.     He  was  a  witness  of  the 

revival  of  the  censorship.    In    1827  he   was  a  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1S82,  was  suhse- 

deputy,  became  a  peer  of  France  in  1833,  was  quently    in    Abyssinia,    Bulgaria,    Servia,    and 

minister  of  public  instruction  in  1838-44,  and  in  Burma,  and  in  1887  made  a  lecture  tour  in  this 

the  last-named  ijear  resignedbecauseoiillhealth.  country.    As  special  artist  for  the  New  York 

After  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  retired  Herald  and  other  journals  he  accompanied  the 

from  politics.     He  was  three  times  awarded  the  Japanese  army  in  1894,  represented  the  London 

prize  of  the  Academy;  in  1812  for  his  'Euloge  Standard    in    1897    during    the    Grasco-Turkish 

de  Montaigne' ;  in  1814  for  'Avantageset  Incon-  War,  and  in  1898  accompanied  Kitchener  in  the 

vinients  de  la  Critique' ;  and  for  his  'Euloge  de  Sudan.    During  the  Boer  war  in  1899  he  was  in 

Montesquieu'  in  1816.    As  a  critic  his  keen  wit,  South  Africa  as  correspondent  for  the  <Illus- 

quick   appreciation,    and    brilliant    command    of  trated  London  News.' 

rhetoric   made   him   a  power   in   French   letters.  Villiera,    George.    Duke    of    BncUnghUB. 

His  works  mcude:     'Histoirede  Cromwell'   (2  See  Buckingham,  Duke  OP. 

vols.,  1819) ;   'Discours  et  melanges  Iitteraires'  ,,.,,-  -,  -  ,,      .  -i     ■     -ir     ^ 

(1823)  :  'Cours  de  littirature  franlaise'  (5  vols.,  Villaca,  vll-is'ka,  Iowa,  city  m  Montgom- 
1828^) ;  -Souvenirs  contemporains  d'historie  "T  County ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  East  and 
et  de  litteniture'  (1856);  'HiMoire  de  Gr^oire  West  branches  of  the  Nodaway  River,  and  on 
VTT  1    f,a.T,\    -tr  *••«  Chicago,  Burlmgton  &  Quincy  Railroad;  16 

«-,t  T        TT-       ,^    r.  ^        ,.,.  miles  east  of  Red  Oak,  and  15  miles  north  of 

_    yillemcMant,  Jean  Hippolyte  Cartier,  zh5n  Clarinda.    The   city   is    in   a    rich   agricultural 

c-po-let  kar-tc-a  vel-me-saii,   French  journal-  region;  in  the  vicinity  are  deposits  of  fire-clay 

1st :   b.   Rouen  zz  April    iSiz ;   d.   Monte  Carlo,  and    soap    stone.     The   chief    manufactures   are 

France.   11    April   1879.    He  went  to  Pans  m  day  products,  which  include  brick  and  tile,  and 

1839,  entered  journalism    and  for  atitne  wrote  flour  and  dairy  products.     There  are  large  ship- 

the  fashion  department  of  the  Girardm  'Presse,'  ments    of    fruit,    wheat,    corn,    hay,    vegetables, 

using  the  signature  "Louise  de  Saint  Loup."     In  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  live-stock.     There  are 

1854  he  re-established  'Le  Figaro'   as  a  semi-  two  banks,  a  national  and  a  private,  having  a 

weekly,  making  It   a   daily  after   i86s      Consult  combined     capital     of     $100,000,     and     deposits 

his  'M*mo.resdimjoumaliste'   (1867).  amounting    to    $S34,9io.      Pop.    (1890)     1,744! 

VUlenage.     See  Villeins.  (1900' 
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VILLON  —  VINCENNES 

ViUon,  vcl-Ion,  Francois,  French  poet:  b,  built  a  fort  and  a  trading-post,  and  in  1836  Tir. 

Paris  1431;  d-  about   1^.     His  real  name  was  joined  the  expedition  against  the  Chickasaw  In- 

Fraii?ois   de   Montcorbier,   but   he   adopted    the  dians.     The      expedition      was      conducted      by 

name  of  his  guardian,   Guillaume  de  Villon,   a  d'Artaguette  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  a 

priest.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  series  of  victories  were  followed  by  defeat  owing 

in  1452,  and  three  years  later  fled  the  country  be-  to  the  desertion  of  the  Miamis.     Vincennes  was 

cause  he  had  killed  a  priest.    He  was  pardoned  captured    and,    together    with    the    commander 

in    1456    when    it    had    become    clear    that    the  and  others  of  the  expedition,  was  burned  at  the 

deed  was  done  in  self-defense,  but  immediately  stake. 


afterward   he  engaged  in  a  series  of  extensive  «:„„.„„„    c„„.    ,  ,„  .„  :„  .1,.  j=„,,. 

rohb.ri„,  for  »h;ch  he  w..  co«d™„,d  to  d..th,  _„Y""°?r',E""«.  L'TZ.''.''"'J.?S."'-, 


While  lying  in  prison  awaiting  the 


:  of  the   Seine,  a   southeastern   suburb  of 


his  sentence  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  which  he  l'"'',  1""  '<"••''  'f'  "">  ™<l  =!»«  '  . .  . 

depicts  himself  and  his  companions  suspended  Bois-de-Vincennes     Its  large  old  castle    wh.ch 

on    the    gibbet.    His    sentence     was,    however,  «  surrounded  b,  lofty  walls  and  deep  d.tches 

eomnioted  to  banishment,  but  in  i^i   he  was  ™  »"«  fhc  frequent  res.dence  of  the  French 

again  in  prii»n,  this  lime  at  Meung,per>«'t<  f«  )"""■  "i   VX    Tf  *  •'",''p'"''°"ti,    T 

sierilege     He  was  «s  free  in  October  of  that  f'^'  P«"  «'  *'  defense,  of  Paij.     The  don- 

year  in  consequence  of  a  jail  delivery  ordered  ">"„<""  1«»P '•  "  ,'iJ."?"  %'"  !?9  ';«,';!*  ""> 

by  Louis  XI.  in  the  occasiin  of  hi.  visit  to  the  walls    10    feel    thick.     The    Bots-de-Vnicennes 

town.    Nothing    is    known    of    his    subsequent  (ty'  "  "  !»"""f"l  "d  extensive  publ.c  park 

career.    His  wSrl.  include  'Le  Petit  TestaiJent'  "^  ~""'""  ""  '""T*™?,?  '"  lufantry. 

(1456) ;  'Le  Grand  Testamenf    (about  1461) ;  "''   "  ""  "'  «■"  '■""  ""'""y  P-'PO'"- 

and  numerous  ballads.    The  first  dated  edition  ^^^P-  "bout  33.000. 

of  his  works  is  that  of  1489,  and  of  recent  edi-  Vincennes,  vin-senz',  Ind„  city,  county-seat 

tions  the  best  are  those  of  Moland  (1879)  and  of  ICnox  County;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and 

Longnon  (tSga).    There  is  an  English  tr^n.la-  on  the  Penn.ylvania,  the  Evansville  &  T.  H., 

tion  of  much  of  his  best  work  by  John   Payne  the  Baltimore  &  0.  5.,  and  the  Cleveland,  C,  C. 

(new  ed.  1893).    Andrew  I,ang,  Swinburne,  and  &  St  L.  R.IL's;  about  105  miles  southwest  of 

other,    have    also    made    renderings,     (insult:  Indianapolis.      It    is    in    a    fertile    agricultural 

Longnon,  'Etude  Biographique>    (1878)  ;  R.  L.  region,  a  rich  prairie  section,  on  a  gradual  slope 

Stevenson,  'Familiar  Studies'   ( 1888)  ;  Schwob,  to  (he  river.    The  government  census  of  igoo 

'  Le  jargon  des  coquillard.  en   1455*    ( 1890) ;  gives  the  number  of  manufacturing  e.tablish- 

Paris,  'Ftan(ois  Villon*    (tpoi).  ments  109;  the  capital  invested,  $1,552,386;  the 

ViVn,,  or  Wilni  Russia,  (i)  Capital  of  the  averagjamount  paid  annually  for  rav.  material, 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Vilia,  415  ''''*^i  "J  ''«""':  »'  "!«  "»"°"1  products, 
miles  southwest  of  Saint  Petersburg.  It  is  pic-  ^"JljSi  The  chief  manufacture,  are  flour, 
ture.,uely  situated,  partly  on  hills,  partly  on  the  ^™^'  Products,  sewer-pipe,  nnck,  tile,  wrap- 
banks  of  the  river  ind  Contains  iumerius  con-  P™  P'P';'.  '"»■  "''  '"  products  agricultural 
vents  and  churehes.  The  most  nouble  buildings  implements,  cement,  plaster,  and  foundry  and 
are  the  governor's  palace,  the  town-house,  and  machine  shop  products.  The  city  is  laid  out  m 
the  buildings  of  the  now  suppressed  university,  sjua™..  "i»i  ""««  '""}y  '"  S'  f"  wi^i^- 
The  Greek  and  the  Roman  dlholic  cathedrals  ««™?r  ^"^the  pla.a  at  the  ciO-hall,  and  the 
ace  also  worthy  of  notice.  Educational  institu-  Court-House  Square  are  the  chief  Park-lands 
tions  are  numerous.  The  manufactures  include  ?"»"'  'J  *"  ""■  ^fi,"""'",.''  ™?°'.i" 
tobacco,  lead  pencils,  hats,  leather,  etc,  and  there  "?£""«  '}!  "'^X  ">;"-'"""'  <«*»■'?».  5.""^ 
is  an  extensive  trade  in  gJain  and  timber.  Vilna  S'^-'l'A  !f'°?  it  'f'^  .«'>""'"'!""  '»■'''"'«. 
J  ..  (..,.,.  Tn.u  ...  ,  t>.,„  .!,„„*  the  o  d  ha  I  where  the  legislature  met,  the  hou.e 
^^  rTl  Th.  =.  ^n^,i,  ^l,;..,  ?r?;  nn  ?hl  o«:"P'<:d  by  William  Henry  Harriso^i  when  he 
B^Cha  in  area^of  eT^.  sauare  mMes  and^^  was  governor  of  the  Territorj-,  the  church  once 
Siion  about  16^ oS.  "«<I  "  ^^^  «"'"»"  Catholic  dathedral,  the  Vin- 
popu  ation  about  1,600,000.                                       _  ^^^^^  Sanatorium,  and  Saint  Vincent's  Orphan- 

Vmalhaven,  vi  nal-ha  vcn,  Maine,  town  in  ag^,  fo,  boys.     The  educational  institutions  are 

Knox  County ;  about  13  miles  east  of  Rockland,  t^g  hjgh  schools,  one  for  white  pupils  and  one 

the  county-seaL    The  town  is  made  of  several  fp,     colored      (1882),     Vincennes     University, 

smalMslands   in   Penobscot    Bay.    The   granite  founded  in  1806,  Saint  Rose  Academy   (R.  C), 

quarries   are   a   source   of  income  to   the   town,  public    and    parish    graded     schools,    a    public 

The   place   is   a   favorite   summer   resort.     Pop.  library,   and   three   school   libraries.     There   are 

^■3°°'  three   national   banks  and   one   state  bank,  hav- 

Vmcennes,  vart-sin,  Jean  Baptiste  BiMOt,  '"K  a  combined  capital   of  $37S,ooa    The  na- 

SiETO  DE,  Canadian  explorer:   b.   Quebec,   Can-  tional     banks      have      deposits     amounting     to 

ada,   January   1688;   d.   Illinois    1736.     He   came  $3,33M70-     The     government     is     administered 

from  a  wealthy  family  of  Quebec,  was  a  relative  under  the  charter  of  1867  which  provides  for  a 

of  the  explorer  Louis  Joliet.  and  from  early  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years,  and  a  city 

youth  was  engaged  in  western  expeditions.    He  council. 

became  an  ensign  in  the  Canadian  army  in  1801  Pop « (a (ion.— In  igoo  Vincennes  had  a  popu- 

and  was  detailed  to  service  in  the  West,  where  Nation  of  10.249,  and  in  1910.  14,895. 

he  became  a  favorite  with  the  Miami  Indiana.  History.— In  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes  are 

In  1804  he  rescued  some  Iroquois  prisoners  from  many  Indian  mounds.     The  first  missionaries  and 

the  Ottawas;  saved  Detroit  from  an  invasion  by  explorers,  who  entered  this  part  of  Indiana  by 

the  Foxes  in  1812;  and  afterward  resided  sue-  way  of  the  river,  found,  where  is  now  the  city, 

cessively  in  Miami,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.    He  an    Indian  village  called   Chip-kaw-kay.     Vin- 

founded  the  city  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  where  he  cennes  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  State.    In  170^ 
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VINCBNNES  UNIVERSITY 

the  French  built  here  a  fort,  and  for  several  once  that  unless  something  were  done,  the  whole 
years,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  France  Ohio  Valley  would  be  lost  to  America.  Des- 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  French  from  Canada  set-  perale  measures  were  resorted  to,  for  trans- 
tied  here,  and  (he  place  was  called  "The  Post,*  porting  a  small  force  of  poorly  clothed  men  was 
for  over  30  years,  when  the  name  was  changed  difficult  at  any  time,  but  almost  inmossible  in 
to  Vincennes,  in  honor  of  Francois  Morgan  de  winter.  On  5  Feb.  II79  he  sent  64  men  1^ 
Vinsenne,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officers  of  boats,  carrying  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
the  fort.  In  1763  the  British  obtained  possession  with  170  men  they  began  a  inarch  of  200  miles, 
of  the  place,  but  owing  to  disturbed  conditions  in  There  were  no  tents,  no  towns  or  even  settle- 
the  East,  General  Gage  gave  the  fort  but  little  ments  where  they  were  sure  of  finding  friends, 
attention,  so  Vincennes  had  only  a  self-govern-  All  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  accompanied 
ment  until  1777,  when  on  19  May,  Lieutenanf-  them  the  first  few  miles  of  the  journey;  then 
Governor  Abhot  of  Detroit,  arrived  and  took  soldiers  and  citizens  knelt  and  the  parish  priest 
possession.  He  called  the  place  Fort  Sackville.  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  Clark  and  his  men 
The  British  incited  the  Indians  to  attacks  on  marched  on  to  Vincennes,  leaving  the  people 
the  whites  who  were  under  French  rule  or  who  on  their  knees  praying  for  the  success  of  the 
were  in  rebellion  against  Great  Britain.  George  American  Nation.  On  the  23d  of  February 
Rogers  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  desiring  to  protect  Clark  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  heights  back 
his  country  from  those  disastrous  attacks,  con-  of  Vincennes,  and  sending  word  to  the  French 
ceived  the  plan  of  capturing  Detroit,  Vincennes,  inhabitants  that  they  were  there,  the  hungry 
and  Kaskaskia,  and  submitted  his  plan  to' Patrick  soldiers  were  soon  supplied  with  provisions, 
Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  After  much  That  night  the  Americans  marched  into  the 
argument  on  the  part  of  Clark  and  hesitancy  on  town  and  at  once  began  an  attack  on  the  fort, 
the  part  of  Henry,  the  governor  authorised  Clark  The  next  morning  Hamilton  surrendered,  and 
to  recruit  350  Virginians  for  the  expedition,  and  the  American  flag  was  placed  on  the  fort,  and 
gave  him  money  and  ammunition.  Clark  pro-  then  and  there  the  name  was  changed  from  Fort 
ceeded  with  the  undertaking,  and  4  July  1778  Sackville  to  Fort  Patrick  Henry,  The  place 
captured  Kaskaskia.  With  the  aid  of  Father  was  held  by  Virginia  until  1783,  when  it  was 
Gibault  of  Kaskaskia,  Ciark  secured  the  good  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1787  the  first 
will  of  the  French  people  of  Vincennes.  In  court  was  held  in  the  place,  and  in  1800  the 
1779  Clark's  Virginians  took  possession  of  Fort  Indiana  Territory  was  established  and  Vin- 
Sackville.  It  was  some  time  before  the  British  cennes  was  made  the  capital.  In  1813  the  ter- 
in  Detroit  heard  of  the  changes  in  the  Ohio  rilorial  capital  was  removed  to  Corydon.  A 
Valley.  Then  a  force  of  500  regulars  and  In-  university  and  a  library  had  been  established, 
dians  under  the  British  commander,  Henry  The  first  church  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
Hamilton,  embarked  for  Vincennes.  Captain  built  in  Vincennes,  in  1742,  by  Father  Meurin, 
Helm,  in  charge  of  the  place,  did  not  learn  of  from  France.  The  first  school  in  Indiana  was 
the  approach  of  the  British  until  they  were  established  here  by  Father  Rivet, 
within  three  miles  of  the  fort.  His  garrison  Vincennes  brought  to  the  United  States  the 
consisted  of  himself,  a  few  inhabitants,  and  one  great  Middle  West  and  made  the  Louisiana 
American  soldier.  The  inhabitants  went  to  their  Purchase  a  possibility.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
homes  and  Helm  planted  his  two  cannons;  he  bravery,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  Ge«rge 
took  charge  of  one,  and  the  remainder  of  his  Rogers  Clark  and  his  Virginians,  and  the 
force  stood  by  the  other.  When  Hamilton  de-  devoted  French  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
manded  a  surrender.  Helm  said  no  man  could  western  limit  of  the  United  States  would  have 
enter  the  fort  until  the  terms  of  surrender  were  been,  for  many  years  at  least,  the  Alleghany 
made  known,  Hamilton  promised  them  the  Mountains.  But  Vincennes  has  done  more  for 
honors  of  war  and  then  Helm  and  his  force  of  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  Union ; 
one  man  surrendered.  Clark  did  not  hear  of  here  Aaron  Burr  received  his  first  and  most 
the  fate  of  Helm  for  some  time.  Francis  Vigo  decided  check  when  he  sought  to  break  up  the 
(after  whom  the  county  is  named),  a  mert:hant  Union.  The  first  provision  made  by  any  gov- 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  a  patriotic  American,  oflered  ernment  for  the  care  of  the  msane  was  made  by 
to  go  to  Vincennes  to  attend  to  furnishing  the  the  Indiana  Constitution,  and  to  Benjamin 
garrison  with  supplies  in  accordance  with  Helm's  Parke  of  Vmcennes  is  due  the  credit  of  in- 
request.  sent  to  Clark  before  the  arrival  of  the  sertmg  the  clause  regarding  the  matter.  Not 
British.  When  Vigo  approached  Vincennes  he  only  may  Vmcennes,  'on  the  banks  of  the 
was  more  than  surprised  to  learn  that  the  place  Wabash  »  be  called  "The  Key  to  the  North- 
was  in  possession  of  the  British,  who  at  once  west,"  but  also  a  historic  city  that  was  the 
arrested  him.  He  demanded  release  on  the  scene  of  many  heroic  deeds.  Consult:  Law. 
ground  that  he  was  from  Saint  Louis,  but  Ham-  .The  Colonial  History  of  Vmcennes' ;  Smith 
ilton  retained  him  until  it  was  discovered  that  '"  Powells  'Histonc  Towns  of  the  Western 
the  French  inhabitants  would  cut  off  the  source  States* 

of  supplies  for  the  soldiers  unless  Vigo  were  Vincennes  Untverutr,  located  at  Vin- 
released,  Vigo  was  finally  given  his  freedom,  cennes,  Ind.  It  owes  its  establishment  to  a  grant 
on  condition  that  "on  his  way  to  Saint  Louis  of  land  made  by  Congress  in  1804  in  the  Vin- 
he  would  do  no  hostile  act  to  the  British  in-  cennes  land  district  for  the  use  of  a  seminar; 
terest."  This  he  promised,  and  at  once  took  a  of  learning.  In  1806  Vincennes  Universitr  was 
canoe,  descended  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  then  incorporated  and  designated  as  the  recipient  of 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  arrived  at  Saint  Louis  the  land  granted  by  Congress.  In  1830  and  sub- 
without  breaking  his  pledge.  As  the  boat  sequently  the  legislature  assumed  the  right  to 
touched  the  shore,  Vigo  sprang  on  land,  then  sell  and  rent  the  lands  and  appropriate  the 
*■"*'*  ■"'«  the  boat,  and  started  for  Kaskaskia,  to  receipts  for  State  purposes.  "The  resoarces 
r-i_.i.  .1 — .  ^r: Oark  saw  at  of  the  university  were  thus  90  crippled  diat  it 
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was  forced  to  suspend  work  for  a  time;  but  in 
1843  the  trustees  carried  the  matter  into  the 
courts,  and  finally  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  obtained  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  university.  The  State  of  In- 
diana has  not  yet  fully  paid  the  claims  of  the 
university,  though  a  bill  providing  for  payment 
was  introduced  in  18Q9,  and  a  similar  bill  in 
1901,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1903 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  payment  in  1905. 
The  university  includes  the  following  depart- 
ments :  ( I )  The  School  of  Literature  and 
Science;  (2)  the  Normal  School;  (3)  the 
School  of  Music;  (4)  the  School  of  Business. 
The  School  of  Literature  and  Science  consists 
of  two  departments,  the  College  and  the  Acad- 
emy, and  offers  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course 
extending  over  five  years,  the  first  three  years 
academic,  the  last  two  collegiate.  No  degrees  are 
conferred.  The  work  of  the  two  years'  co^ 
legiate  course  includes  elective  studies.  The 
Normal  School  offers  a  teachers'  elementary 
course  of  one  year  ana  a  teachers'  advanced 
course  of  two  years.  The  School  of  Business 
is  open  during  all  the  year  and  also  holds  night 
sessions ;  a  business  course,  and  a  shorthand 
course  are  provided.  One  State  scholarship  for 
each  legislative  district  is  provided.  The  library 
in  1910  contained  over  14,000  volumes ;  the  stn- 
dcm.<  numbered  jii,  of  whom  about  8a  were  in 
the  School  of  Literature  and  Science. 

Vincent,  vin'sent.  Boyd,  American  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Erie,  Pa.,  t8  May 
1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1867  and 
from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1871.  He  took  orders  in  the  ministry 
in  the  last  named  year,  was  assistant  at  Saint 
Paul's,  Erie,  1871-2,  rector  of  Cross  and  Crown 
Church,  Eric,  1872-4,  and  rector  of  Calvary 
Church,  Rttsburg,  1874-89.  In  1889  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  southern  Ohio, 

Vincent,  Charlea  Edward  Howard,  Eng- 
lish soldier  and  member  of  Parliament :  b.  Slio- 
fold,  Sussex,  31  May  1849,  Educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  he  served  in  the  army  186&-73.  was 
caJied  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1876 
and  was  military  commissioner  of  the  London 
Daiiy  Telfgraph  at  the  opening  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  in  1877-  In  1878  he  reorganized 
the  n)etrt)politan  detective  system,  and  has 
sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  member 
for  Shefiield  since  1885,  He  has  published 
*Rnssia's  Advance  Eastward*  (187a);  'Military 
Geography'  (1873)  ;  'Law  of  Criticism  and 
Libel'  (1877);  'Law  of  Extradition'  <iB8o); 
'Howard  Vincent  Map  of  British  Empire' 
(lOth  ed.  igoa)  ;  'Police  Code  and  Manual  of 
Criminal  Law'   (iTth  ed,  1901)  ;  etc. 

Wncent,  Prank,  American  traveler:  b. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y,.  2  April  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  and  for  many  years  devoted  him- 
self to  a  systematic  tour  of  the  world.  In  1884 
he  gave  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  an  extensive  collection  of  Indo- 
Chinese  antiquities  and  art.  His  published 
works  include  'The  Land  of  the  While  Ele- 
phant' {1874)  ;  'Through  and  Through  the 
Tropics'  (1876)  ;  'Norsk,  Lapp,  and  I^nn' 
(1881);  'Around  and  About  South  America' 
(1890)  ;  'In  and  Out  of  Central  America' 
(1891);  'Actual  Africa'  (1895);  etc. 
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Vincent,  John  Hej^  American  Methodist 
bishop :  b,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  23  Feb.  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Institute,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  engaged  in  preaching  ai  18,  and  in  i8S7 
was  ordained  elder.  In  1857-65  he  was  pastor 
at  Galena,  III.,  and  at  Chicago.  He  founded 
the  'Sunday- School  Quarterly'  in  1865,  and  the 
'Sunday- School  Teacher'  in  1866,  embody- 
ing in  them  the  Sunday  School  lesson- system 
since  widely  adopted.  In  1874  he  established, 
in  conjunction  with  Louis  Miller,  the  Chautau- 
qua Assembly,  of  which  he  was  chancellor 
1878-1900.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1888,  re- 
siding at  Topeka,  Kan.,  until  1900,  when  he 
became  resident  bishop  in  charge  of  the  Euro- 

fean  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
n  addition  to  various  texf-books  published  for 
the  use  of  the  Chautauqua  Society,  he  has  writ- 
ten: 'Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands'  (i86r)  ; 
'The  Modern  Sun  day- School'  (1887);  'Unto 
Him'    (1899);  etc. 

Vincent,  Leon  Henry,  American  author 
and  lecturer :  b.  Chicago  I  Jan.  1859.  He  was 
graduated  from  Syracuse  University,  and  since 
1885  has  given  his  time  mainly  to  lecturing  upon 
English  and  American  literature.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'The  Bibliotaph  and  Other  People' 
C1898);  'Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Pre- 
cieuses'  (1500)  ;  'The  French  Academy' 
{1901);  'Comeille'  (1901)  :  'Moliere'  (1902). 
Vmcen^  Marvin  Riefaardsoti,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman :  b.  Poughfceepsie,  N.  Y., 
II  Sept.  1834.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1854 ;  was  classical  instructor  in  the  Colum- 
bia grammar  school  1854-^,  and  professor  of 
languages  in  the  Methodist  University  of  Troy, 
N.  v.,  1858-60  In  the  year  last  named  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  three  years 
later  became  a  Presbyterian  and  was  successively 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy 
1863-73,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
New  York,  1873-88.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  With  C.  T. 
Lewis,  he  translated  Bengel's  'Gnomon  of  the 
New  Testament'  (1860-2).  He  is  the  author 
of  'Amusement  a  Force  in  Christian  Training> 
(1867);  'The  Two  Prodigals'  (1876);  'Gates 
into  the  Psalm  Country,'  a  series  of  descriptions 
(1878)  ;  'Stranger  and  Guest'  (iSjg) ;  'Faith 
and  Character'  (1880);  'The  Minister's  Hand- 
book' (1882)  ;  'Christ  as  a  Teacher'  fi886)  ; 
'Word     Studies     in     the     New     Testament' 


C1887-1900)  ;  'That  Monster,  the  Higher  Critic' 
(1894);  'The  Age  of  Hildebrand'  (1896);  'A 
History  of  the  Textual  Criticism  oif  the  New 
Testament*   (1899);  etc, 

Vincent  dc  Paul,  Fr,  van-son  de  pol.  Saint, 
founder  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission :  b.  Pouay 
1576;  d.  Paris  27  Sept.  166a  Some  of  his  early 
years  were  spent  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
tending  his  father's  scanty  flock;  but  as  the  boy 
exhibited  signs  of  remarkable  prornise,  he  was 
sent  to  be  educated  first  at  Dax,  and  then  at 
Toulouse,  There  he  completed  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  160a  In 
1605,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Nar- 
bonne,  he  was  captured  by  Turkish  pirates,  and 
sent  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  in  slavery  for  two 
years  under  three  different  masters,  the  last  of 
whom,  a  renegade  from  Nice,  he  re-converted 
to  Christianity,  *nd  iitduoe^t  to  escape  with  hkn 
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to  i-rance.    They  reached  Aigues-Mortes  in  a  son  of  a  man  o£  position,  Piero  da  Vinci,  Irr- 

little  skiff,  38  June  1607.    The  next  year  Vin-  log  at  the  small  village  of  Vinci  near  Empoli  is 

cent  tpent  in  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friend-  Tuscany.    At  an  early  age  (1470)  he  became  as 

ship  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  apprentice    of    Andrea    del    Verrocchio     (q.v.). 

on  a  secret  mission  to  Henry  IV.,  and  who  after-  Five  years  kter  we  find  him  in  favor  with  the 

ward  procured  his  nomination  to  the  Abbey  of  heads  of  the  Medici  family  and  undertaking  an 

Saint   Leonard   de   Chaume,   in   the   diocese   of  altar-piece   for   a  chapel   in   the   Old   Palace    in 

Roehelle.    In  i6i6  he  began  the  course  of  labors  Fforence.    Again  in  14S0  we  find  him  undertak- 

as  a  missionary,  and  the  next  year  he  laid  the  ing  an   altar-piece  for  the   convent  at  Scopeto, 

foundation    o£   the   congregation    of   Priests   of  and  in  1483  he  is  at  Milan  and  at  work.     None 

the  Mission,  an  association  of  priests  who  devote  of   these  earlier  paintings  can   be  traced;  it   is 

themselves   to   the  task   of   assisting  the  parish  known  that  some  of  them   were  never  carried 

clergy.    The    associates    received    royal    letters  out  and  others  not  even  be^n ;  the  fate  of  un- 

EBtent  in  I&Z?,  were  erected  into  a  congregation  dertaking   all   and   completing   nothing   was   al- 

y  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632,  and  in  the  follow-  ready  in  control  of  Leonardo  s  existence.    He  is 

ing  year   estaWished   themselves   in   the   Priory  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  makes  his  famous 

of  Saint  Lazare  in  Paris,  whence  the  name  of  representation  to  the  Duke   of  Milan,  that  he 

Lazarists,   by  which   they  are  aomelimea  called,  understands  instruments  of  war  and  implements 

The  reformation  of  the  hospitals,  the  establish-  of   peace,    that   he   can   construct   bridges   both 

ment  of  the  first  foundling  hospital  in  France,  light  and  strong,  that  he  can  cut  off  water  from 

the  institution  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity,  the  the  trenches  of  a  besieged  fortress,  make  pon- 

instruction    of    idiots    at    his    Priory    of    Saint  toons   and   scaling   ladders,   and   cannon    which 

Lazare,  and  continual  labors  among  the  convicts  are  tight  and  easy  to  transport,  but  which  throw 

sent  to   the  galleys  are  the   next  events   to  be  small  stones  like  hail ;  that  in  time  of  peace  he 

recorded    in    his    history.     During    the    famine  can  construct  buildings  both  public  and  private, 

which    depopulated   Lorraine    (1638-9)    he   col-  conduct    water    from    place    to    place,    execute 

lected    and    distributed    2,000,000    livres    among  sculpture  in  marble,  bronze  or  clay,  and  that  in 

the  sufferers.    He  attended  Louis  XIII.  in  his  painting  he  can  do  as  much  as  any  one  else,  who- 

last   illness,   and   was   appointed  by   the   queen-  ever  he  may  be.      And,  as  has  been  well  pointed 

regent  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Conseil  out,  those  statements   whether  actually  made  in 

de    Conscience,    to   whom    was  committed    the  a  paper  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  were  every 

charge  of  distributing  ecclesiastical  preferments,  one  of  them  true.    He  could  do  all  that  when 

During  the  wars   of  the  Fronde  the   Priory  of  he  was   thirty;  but  it  was  in  later  life  that  he 

Saint  Lazare  was  sacked  by  the  mob,  Vincent  settled  down  to  the  study  of  nature,  plants,  and 

being    wrongfully    supposed    to    have    favored  animals,  natural  forces,  growth,  and  decay    foi 

Maiarin.    Among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  a 

the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  aged  working  time  four  centuries  later. 

people  of  both  sexes,  and  a  hospital  for  aJl  the  In  1496  he  undertook  the  'Last  Supper'  foe 
poor  of  Pans,  opened  in  i6S7.  His  preach-  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  dellc 
mg  was  more  remarkable  for  its  simple  im-  Grazie  at  Milan.  It  was  to  fill  the  end  wall  of 
pressiveness  than  a  show  of  learning.  Dur-  the  large  room,  as  was  a  common  arrangement 
ing  his  hfetime  he  published  only  the  <Regulse  in  Italian  religious  houses  — the  subject  being 
seu  Constitutipnes  communes  Coiyrregationis  that  generally  selected.  The  tradition  is  that 
Misiioms.'  and  m  1826  appeared  'Conferences  Leonardo  experimented  with  different  pro- 
Mjintuelles  pour  1  explication  des  Regies  des  cesses ;  that  he  worked  at  it  in  a  desul- 
Sicurs  de  la  Charite.'  He  left  a  voluminous  tory  way  about  Irwo  years,  and  then  abandoned 
correspondence  on  spiritual  subjects,  chiefly  to  it.  Then  the  artist  was  at  Milan;  afterward 
the  Priests  of  the  Mission  and  other  friends.  at  Mantua;  at  Venice  for  a  short  time,  and 
He  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1737,  back  in  Florence  in  the  year  1500.  In  all  this 
and  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  19  July.  Con-  time  it  is  rather  as  engineer,  civil  and  military, 
suit:  Chantelauze,  <Vie  de  Samt  Vincent  de  that  he  worked  and  studied;  but  we  have  his 
Paul'  C1882)  ;  and  lives  by  Jones  {1873)  ;  Loth  memoranda  showing  that  he  was  greatly  inter- 
<l88o);  Maynard  {1886);  Morel  {1891);  ested  in  natural  phenomena.  In  1504  he  was  at 
Bouffiud  (1*89);  Adderley  (1901);  E.  de  work  as  a  painter  once  more,  competing  wiA 
Broglie  (1903).  Michelangelo  in  proposed  paintings  of  the  great 
Vircen'tian  Friars.  See  Lazawsts.  Hal!  (Sala  del  Consiglio)  of  the  still  existii^ 
-,.  ,.  -  .  ■  ■  and  most  famous  Palazzo  Veechio  at  Florence 
Vmcetoxicum,  a  genus  of  American  vines,  ^^e  two  cartoons  prepare,!  for  the  two  great 
belonging  to  the  milk-weed  family.  They  have  ^^^al  paintings  have  ^cen  destroyed,  antf  the 
usually  cordate  leaves,  and  rather  large,  white  ^^^j^  ^  ^,6  wall  was  never  more  than  sketched 
or  purple-fmted.  5-merous  flowers  with  a  cup-  j^j.  separate  and  slight  studies  are  all  that  re- 
shaped crown,  m  axillary  umbel-like  fascicles.  ^^-^^  ^^  ^■^■^^^J  ^f  ,^^o  ^^rks  which,  in  their 
The  United  Stales  species  are  found  chiefiy  in  jj^  ^^ited  Florence  to  enthusiasm.  The 
the  South.  F.jftordi  has  the  odor  of  the  straw-  ^^^ig  jtory  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known 
berry  shrub.     Cynanlhus  acumnialutn.  with  star-  ^juiher   the   Florentine   officials    changed   their 


shaped,  creamy  flowers,  called  mosquito-catcher,  ^^-^^^   independently   of   Leonardo, 

because  It  secretes  a  viscid  substance,  on  which  ^^  of  patience  by  his  delay,  and 

insects  become  fixed,  was  formerly  placed  in  this  ^jadiness   to   complete    the    work, 

genus.    Vtncetoxicum  19  the  officinal  name  of  however   is  clear-  he  cared  more  i 

the  swallow-vTOrt.  scientific'  discovery  and  scientific   i 

Vind,  Leoowdo  da,  Italian    painter   and  less  and  less  for  painting  as  be  grew  older  and 

iculptor.  engineer,  and  student  of  natural  sci-  his  thought  pressed  strongly  upon  him,  and  ht 

ence:  b.  1453;  d.  is«l.    He  was  the  illegitiimte  was  soon  at  work  in  Milan  and  olher  towns  ot 
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North  Italy,  Mpecially  in  great  undertakings  of  minisheJ  terribly  the  aggregate  of  their  wort 

hydraulic  engineering.  as  we  have  it,  has  almost  annihilated  that  of 

Here,  in  tiie  north,  he  must  have  met  Francis  Leonardo.    Of  the  little  that  remains,  the  most 

I.   king  of  France;  and  in  1516  he  went  with  the  beautiful  is  'La  Gioconda' ;  the  most  important 

b'ng,  as  his  special  adviser  and  friend,  received  to  students  is  the  unfinished  'Adoration'  in  the 

a  chateau  near  Amboise  as  his  residence,  and  Uffizi. 

was  especially  entitled  The  King's  Painter,  En-  Russell  Sturqis. 

gineer  and   Architect    with  a  good  salary.    He  vine-DCitfc      See  G»afk  Insect-pmts. 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  scheme  of  a  canal 

to  connect  the  rivers  Loire  and  Saone.  His  Vinegar  is  dilute  acetcc  acid  obtamed  by 
time  of  work  was  over,  for  in  spite  of  his  great  the  acetous  fermentation  or  oxidation  of  alco- 
Strenrth  of  body,  a  kind  of  paralysis  had  at-  holic  liquids  —  wine,  beer,  malt  infusion,  beet- 
tacked  htm,  and  he  died  in  his  67th  year.  He  is  root  Juice,  dilute  spirits  — or  also  by  the  dry 
for  us  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  Italian  Re-  distillation  of  wood.  Its  color,  varying  from  s 
vival  of  learninff  and  of  art,  for  the  inquiring,  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  red,  and  its  odor  and 
doubting,  agnostic  habit  of  mind  which  all  his  taste  are  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
contemporaries  noticed  in  him  was  a  part  of  materials  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Vine- 
that  vast  curiosity  which  anticipated  modem  gar  obtained  by  acetous  fermentation  possesses 
scientific  research  in  its  intention,  however  pow-  different  properties  from  the  pure  acetic  acid 
erless  alone,  to  change  ^e  i6th  century  to  a  obtained  from  wood  because  the  former  con- 
truly  scientific  age.  tains  besides  acetic  add  and  water — the  essen- 

Thc  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  of  his  tials  constituents  of  vine^r  —  also  small  quanli- 

literary   and   critical   work,   most   curious    and  ties  of  bodies,  which  being  analogous  to  those 

stimulating  paragraphs,  and  nothing  more  — of  occurring  in  wine  may  properly  be  termed  bou- 

his  research  and  invention,  an  endless  series  of  quet  bodies.     These  substances  give  the  vrnegal 

discoveries,  contrivances,   useful  inventions,  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  taste  entirely  lacking  in 

which   no  use   seems   ever  to  have  been  made,  vinegar    prepared     from    acetic    acid    obtamed 

and  of  his  actual   artistic  work  a  vast  number  from   wood.     Even  if  an  agreeable  odor  is  ob- 

of  most   curious   drawipgs,   generally   fragmcn-  tained  in  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  certain 

tary  and   tentative,  an*  five  finished  and  gen-  volatile  oils  and  compound  ethers,  the  harmo- 

erally  uninjured  paintings.    These  paintings  arc  nions  bouquet  peculiar  to  vinegar  obtained  by 

the  'Virgin  of  the  Rocks'  in  the  National  Gal-  acetous  fermentation  is  never  realized,  the  rela- 

lery  London;  another  < Virgin  of  the  Rocks'  in  tion  being  homologous  to  that  existing  between 

the  Louvre;  and  in  the  same  museum  a  'Virgin  artificial    and    genuine    wine.    Any    one    gifted 

and  Child  with  St  Ajine>;  a  'SL  John  the  Bap-  with  a  sensitive  and  practised  sense  of  smell 

tist'  ■  and  the   famous  portrait  called   'La'  Gio-  can  at  once  distinguish  pure  acetic  add  vinegar 

conda.>     There  are  also  in  Italy  two  paintings  from  wine,  malt  or  fruit  Vinegar, 

on  panels,  which  are  half  finished,  the   'Saint  Vinegar  obtained  by  the  acetification  of  wina 

(erome'  of  the  Vatican  picture  gallery,  and  the  has  been  known  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
arge  'Adoration  of  the  Magi'  in  the  Uffizi  gal-  being  used  in  this  form  contemporaneously  with 
lery  at  Florence,  and  doubtful  pictures,  such  wine.  Many  noted  scientists,  such  as  Stahl, 
as  the  portrait  in  the  Louvre,  which  has  been  Davy,  Bcrzeliua,  Naegeli,  Liebig,  and  Pasteur 
thought  Leonardo's  recorded  portrait  of  Lti-  studied  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation, 
crezia  Crivelli,  the  very  small  'Annunciation'  and  in  182a  Doebereiner  suggested  that  acetifi- 
of  the  Louvre,  only  recently  named  in  connection  cation  is  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  alcohol, 
with  Leonardo,  and  the  'Virgin  with  Saint  which  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  water; 
Anne'  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  Fi-  Liebig  improved  upon  this-  theory  and  maiiv 
nally,  and  most  famous  of  all,  is  the_  great  tained  that  by  the  exposure,  under  suitable  ccir 
wall  picture  of  'The  Last  Supper,'  in  the  ditions,  of  alcohol  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on« 
refectory  of  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  delle  third  of  the  entire  hydrogen  contained  is  with* 
Graiie  at  Milan.  This  last  painting  is  al-  drawn  and  aldehyde  formed,  which  latter  how- 
most  entirely  destroyed  by  the  dampness  of  ever  immediately  combines  further  with  oxyget< 
the  room,  often  overflowefl,  and  by  the  often  and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid;  the  forma- 
repeated  and  unwise  attempts  to  restore  it.  Its  tjon  of  vinegar  from  alcohol  therefore  being  • 
disposition  is  preserved  for  us  by  several  copies  partial  process  of  combustion.  Acetification  is 
made  while  it  was  in  better  condition,  and  by  however  a  far  more  complicated  process  than 
a  large  old  engraving.  According  to  the  expcri-  Liebig  supposed  and  later  investigations  have 
ence  and  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  student,  some-  shown  it  to  be  a  ch em i co-physiological  process 
thing  of  the  picture  will  be  thought  still  to  re-  with  the  co-operation  of  a  living  organism, 
main  in  the  cloudy  masses  and  dimly  seen  out-  The  presence  of  alcohol  and  oxygen  alone 
lines,  or  else  the  work  of  art  will  he  thought  will  not  suffice  for  acetification,  the  presence 
to  have  disappeared  wholly,  leaving  nothing  be-  of  nitrogenous  bodies  and  salts,  besides  that 
hind  it  but  its  non-comprehensible,  untraceable  of  an  organism  which  obtains  its  nourishnlcnt 
tnins,  from  the  nitrogenous  bodies  and  the  salts  are 
Nothing  else  remains.  The  sculpture  was  absolutely  necessary.  Pasteur  was  the  first  to 
broken  up  almost  at  the  moment  of  completion,  consider  the  formation  of  vinegar  from  alco- 
the  great  cartoons  have  been  stolen  piecemeal,  hoi  as  a  peculiar  process  of  fermentation,  main- 
the  wandering  life  of  the  artist  —  serving  as  laining  that  a  certain  organism  which  hp  termed 
adviser  to  ducal  and  royal  personages  —  kept  M^coderma  aceti,  the  'vinegar  ferment*  0* 
him  from  undertaking  much  and  from  complet-  'vinegar  yeast,"  consumes  the  alcohol,  the 
fag  what  he  tmdertoofc;  so  that  that  fate  of  neg-  nitrogenous  substances  and' the  salts;  on  the 
lect  and  destruction  which  attended  the  other  Other  hand  Naegeli  asserts  that  this  organism 
aitists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  has  di-  rather    decomposes    the   particles    of  (hri   sub- 
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stance  to  be  fermented  into  simpler  compounds,  bung  hole  an  aperture  cut  in  the  upper  third  of 
Thb  organism,  of  which  there  are  many  differ-  the  vats.  Wine  vinegar  made  according  to  this 
ent  kinds,  among  which  the  best  known  are  the  process  obtains  its  peculiar  bouquet  irom  the 
Bacterium  actti.  Bacterium  Paslturianum,  the  wine  employed  and  contains  besides  all  the 
Bacterium  KueUingiauum,  the  Bacterium  exy-  substances  of  the  wine  either  unchanged  or 
dans,  and  the  Batterium  industrium,  fcnsists  of  only  partly  transformed,  some  aew  ones,  as 
a  single  globular  or  filiform  cell,  its  special  acetic  ether  and  other  compound  etlicrs.  In  a 
characteristic  being  hs  maimer  of  eeprodirction,  similar  manner  malt  and  fruit  vinegar  may  be 
which  is  effected  by  a  division  of  the  ceii  into  made.  The  former  contains  the  extractive 
two  and  then  a  separation  or  splitting  of  both,  substances  of  the  malf,  as,  for  example,  dextrin. 
The  cells  form  chains,  which  at  104  F.  {40°  nitrogenous  bodies,  phosphates,  etc.,  and  the 
C.)  readily  grow  into  loiig  threads  (involution  latter  contains  also  malic  acid.  Every  pure 
,'  form).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  organ-  vinegar  which  contains  only  a  little  acetic 
.  ism  not  only  oxidizes  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  ether  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  dilute  ^irils, 
but  will  also  oxidize  the  latter  into  carbonic  some  vinegar  and  a  malt-infusion. 
acid  and  water,  in  case  alcohol  is  lacking.    This  Schuetzenbach,    perceiving    that    if    the    rel- 

is  an  important  factor  in  storing  vinegar,  as  if  ativc  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  alcoholic  liquid 
it  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  air  the  with  air  be  greatly  enlarged  the  formation  of 
Strength  of  the  vinegar  is  lessened,  owii^  to  vinegar  would  be  accelerated,  in  1823  invented 
the  consumption  of  acetic  acid  hy  the  ferment  what  is  termed  the  "new'  or  'quick  process." 
Vinegar  mav  be  made  according  to  the  old  Almost  at  the  same  time  in  England  Ham,  and 
or  slow  and  tne  new  or  quick  process.  The  Wagman  m  Germany  brought  out  similar  prop- 
principle  embodied  in  the  old  process  is  to  osilions.  By  spreading  tlie  liquid  over  as  much 
allow  wine,  which  is  unfit  for  consumption  as  space  as  possible  and  allowing  it  to  percolate 
such,  beer,  ma  It- infusion,  etc,  to  oxidize  and  to  slowly  through  and  disuse  over  a  mass  of 
draw  oft  the  vinegar  formed.  We  may  say  shavings,  mostly  of  becchwood  (or  similar 
that  this  slow  process  is  an  adaptation  of  the  material)  a  thin  layer,  presenting  a  large  sur- 
spontaneous  souring  of  beer,  wine  or  fermented  face,  is  formed,  which  consequently  is  better 
liquors  in  general  under  such  conditions  which  adapted  for  the  chemical  appropriation  of  the 
tend  toward  an  imjirovement  of  the  product,  oxygen  in  the  current  of  air  caused  to  pass 
While  this  process  is  especially  employed  for  through  the  shavings,  which  not  only  serve  to 
the  preparation  of  wine  vinegar  it  can  neverthe-  divide  the  liquid  but  also  to  carry  the  vinegar 
less  be  used  just  as  well  for  making  malt  or  ferment  thus  hastening  acetification. 
fruit    vinegars.      In    this   process    oak   vats    are  In    this    process    the    generator,    which    is 

thoroughly  cleaosed  with  boiling  water  and  sat-  technically  termed  a  "graduator,*  consists  of  a 
urated  with  hot  vinegar,  whereupon  the  vats  large  vessel  divided  into  three  superimposed 
arc  filled  two  thirds  with  the  mixture  of  alco-  compartments  of  which  the  uppermost  serves  to 
hoi  and  vinegar.  It  is  essential  that  the  liquid  divide  the  alcoholic  liquid  into  many  fine  drops; 
.  contain  no  more  than  14  per  cent  of  akohol,  in  the  middle  compartment,  which  is  the  largest, 
as  the  vinegar  ferment  perishes  in  the  pres-  acetification  takes  place,  and  the  lower  one  is  a 
ence  of  more  alcohol;  a  content  of  a  few  per  reservoir  for  the  vinegar  formed.  This  appar- 
oent  of  vinegar,  while  not  absolutely  necessary  atus  is  built  in  various  forms  hut  the  most 
■  is  nevertheless  beneficial  as  it  hastens  the  aceti-  practical  is  that  of  a  truncated  cod^  as  the 
fication.  This  alcoholic  liquid  is  technically  alcoholic  liquid  in  its  descent  can  spread  over  a 
termed  the  "wash,*  The  temperature  is  main-  constantly  increasing  area,  and  continually 
tained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  86-90°  F.  (30-32°  comes  in  contact  with  fresh  air,  entering  from 
C.)  atjd  in  a  few  (raj's  the  acetous  fermentation  below :  Fir  or  other  durable  wood,  except  oak, 
will  have  begun,  which  is  then  allowed  to  con-  which  besides  being  too  expensive,  also  contains 
tinue  until  completed,  which  requires  according  too  many  extractive  substances,  is  used.  All 
to  the  temperature  maintained  from  2  to  16  metallic  parts  (hoops,  etc.)  must  be  well  var- 
.  weeks.  The  vinegar  is  then  drawn  off  and  oished,  as  heavy  rusting  will  otherwise  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place  in  barrels  which  ate  caused  by  the  vapors  of  the  acetic  acid.  Va- 
filled  to  the  bung  hole  and  closed  air-tight,  in  rious  siaes  have  been  tried,  but  a  generator 
order  to  prevent  the  vinegar  ferment  from  which  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  3  and  4  feet  in 
oxidizing  the  acetic  acid  ^nd  tht:s  weaken  the  upper  and  lower  diameter  respectively,  has 
vinegar.  Another  way  is  to  draw  off  the  vine-  been  found  the  best  A  well-fitting  cover  in 
gar  every  week  as  it  is  formed  and  to  add  as  which  holes  are  bored  in  concentric  circles 
much  fresh  "wash"  as  vinegar  is  drawn  off.  closes  the  top.  The  current  of  air  is  regulated 
The  process  is  practically  continuous  and  need  by  opening  or  closing  some  of  these  holes,  as 
only  be  interrupted  after  several  year?,  when  may  be  necessary.  Tne  alcoholic  liquid  is  gea- 
the  accumulation  of  tartar  and  sediment  renders  erally  introduced  through  a  rotable  sparger.  A 
a  cleansing  absolutely  necessary.  thermometer   is  of  course  a   necessary  adjunct 

The  process  may  however  be  interrupted  and  Dr.  Bersch  of  Vienna  recently  invented  the 
disturbed  by  the  development  of  the  vinegar  eel,  automatic  plate  generator  which  is  so  arranged 
an  animalcule  consisting  of  a  comparatively  that  a  formation  of  aldehyde  and  the  destriN- 
long  cylindrical  body  coming  to  a  sharp  point,  tion  of  acetic  acid  already  formed  is  impossible 
The  vme^r  eel  necessitates  air  for  its  life  and  and  that  the  evaporation  of  alcohol  is  almost 
strives  with  the  vinegar  ferment,  which  forms  eliminated.  By  means  of  thin  plates  of  beech- 
a  cover  on  the  surface  of  the  wash,  and  failing  wood  he  is  enabled  to  have  the  alcoholic  liquid 
in  its  endeavor,  dies.  Tlie  dead  eels  sink  to  and  the  air  in  undisturbed  continual  contact,  so 
the_  bottom  and  are  apt  to  cause  putrefaction,  that  vinegar  is  formed  all  the  time.  His  gen- 
Ij^ich  compels  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  vats,  erator  has  the  shape  of  a  prism  8  feet  high,  hav- 
The   supply    of  air    is    regulated    through   the    ing  a  base  3  feet  square,  the  mterior  is  fitted 
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with  lo  layers  of  veiy  thin  beechwood  arranged  taste.    It  is  a  very  complex  product,  containing 

in  such  a  way  that  the  liquid  can  descend  on  besides  acetic  acid,  all  the  homologues  of  acetic 

both  sides  of  the  plates,  while  Che  air  ascends  acid  from  formic  to  caproic  acid;  methyl  alco- 

between   them    unifislutbed.      Once   acetifieation  hoi,  acetone,  metacetone,  aldehyde,  etc,  etc. 
is  ioduced  it  can  be  maintained  for  years,  pro-  Commercial    acetic   acid    is    chiefly   prepared 

viding   of    course    the    influx    of   the    alcoholic  from   pyroligneous   acid   purified   by  distillation 

liquid    and    the   admission   of   air   are   properly  and    rectification,    because    the    acetic    acid   ob- 

regulated.  tained  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  only  of  a 

Tlieoretically  loo  grams  of  alcohol  will  pro-  limited  concentration  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
duce  130  grams  of  acetic  acid  and  will  require  table  use,  and  for  preserving  food  articles.  The 
300  grams  of  oxygen  to  oxidize  the  alcohol,  but  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  chiefly  used  for  pre- 
in  actual  practice  the  yield  is  less,  the  losses  serving  meats  and  sausages,  for  the  preservation 
being  in  general  due  to  evaporation  of  alcohol,  of  wood  and  ropes,  for  embalming,  and  in 
caused  either  by  imperfect  apparatus,  or  by  too  veterinary  surgery  for  many  diseases.  Through 
rapid  oxidation.  In  general  such  losses  aver-  fractional  distillation  the  rectified  protigneous 
age  15  to  20  per  cent,  although  they  sometimes  acid,  which  is  almost  colorless  ahd  of  a  burnt, 
amount  to  30  per  cent.  While  it  is  true  that  sour  odor  and  taste  is  obtained,  which  is  mostly 
rapid  oxidation  will  produce  vin^ar  quickly,  worked  up  into  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  is 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  such  rapid  oxidation  obtained  as  a  by  product.  Wood  vinegar  is 
too  much  of  the  alcohol  evaporates  and  is  not  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxidised,  so  that  what  is  gained  in  time  is  lost  various  acetates,  esters,  etc.,  and  in  a  proper 
in  material,  which  is  the  more  expensive  of  the  dilution  is  also  used  as  vinegar  for  howKfaoW 
two.  The  fact  that  air  which  has  passed  a  gen-  and  preserving  purposes,  which  practice  is,  how- 
erator  still  contains  three  fourtlis  of  its  oxygen  ever,  not  advisable,  as  such  vinegar  is  injurious 
shows  that  four  times  the  calculated  amount  of  to  health  on  account  of  the  numeroas  secondary 
air  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully  convert  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  pyroligneous  acid. 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Inasmuch  as  the  forma-  Highly  concentrated  acetic  acid,  under  the  name 
tion  of  vinegar  is  a  process  of  combustion,  it  is  of  vinegar  essence  has  found  coBsider^e  a^li- 
self  understood  that  heat  is  developed.  This  cation  in  photography  and  Burgery.' 
fact  must  always  be  home  in  mind  by  the  vine-  In  the  household  certain,  preoautionary  mea- 
gar  manufacturer,  because  the  vitaVity  of  the  Bures  are  to  be  followed  in  the  useof  vinegar. 
vinegar  ferment  depends  upon  the  temperatures  Vinegar,  or  foods  prepared  In  vineg^  should 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  Its  activity  is  greatest  never  be  allowed  to  stand  long. in  copper,  braas 
between  68  and  gs"  F,  {20  to  35°  C.) ;  if  this  or  tin  vessels,  even  the  enamel  of  iron  and  the 
limit  is  passed  the  iorination  of  viiWBar  de-  glazing  on  earthenware  vessels  sometimes,  con- 
creases  rapidly,  whiJe  at  104°  P.  (40°  C)  it  tain  lead,  which  forms  lead  aceCate  ai  connec- 
ceases  altogether,  and  i23°  F.  (so°  C.]  the  fer-  tion  with  the  vinegar,  Glass  or  pOTcelain  ves- 
ment  perishes.  Loner  temperatunes  do  not  sels  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
affect  the  ferment  as  much  as  -higher  tempera-  Alfred  Fi&CHnt, 
tnres  do,  bat  a  change  from  one  to  Ibe  other  is  Of  the  Industrial  Chemieal  InttihtU  of  Mil- 
not  beoeCcial  for  the  develoin»tiit  of  the  fer-  waukee. 
"'^f-    ,,            ,.     .     ,                                  .    .            Vinegar  Bible,  a  Bible  printed  in  i?i7  at 

Another  method  of  preparing  vmegar  is  by  j^e  Oarendon  Press,  in  Oxford.  So  named  be- 
properly  dilutmg  punficd  pyroligneous  acid,  ^ause  in  the  running  headline  of  Luke  xxii. 
which  IS  obtained  by  the  dry  dis  illation  of  wood,  vineyard  was  misprinted  vinegar. 
The  foliaccaus  trees,  especially  the  beech,  or  the  „.  tt-.i  t  1  j  .  ■  n 
oak  and  birch,  which  latter  having  been  deprived  ,  *"«,«"  ""*■  Ireland,  an  elevation  389 
of  their  bark  are  better  adapted  Itiao  the  coni-  •?«*  high,  close  to  th*  town  of  Enmscorthy,  m 
fers,  as  the  pine.  The  dry  distiiklioa  of  wood  f^""!/  Wexford,  scene  lof  the  defeat  of  the 
is  accomplished  in  iron  airtight  retorts,  of  which  J^sh  by  General  Lake,  21- June  1798.  The  Irish 
there  are  very  many  styles,  and  in  accordance  bad  "mped  here  for  about  a  month,  and  dis- 
with  the  temperatures  employed  varying  prod-  credited  their  cause  by  outrages  on  the  lives  and 
ucts,  which  are  partly  gaseous  and  partly  liquid,  property  of  the  loyalists  m  the  surroundmg 
are  formed.  The  gases  are  consumed  and  the  countor.  About  400  of  the  Trish  were  cut  down, 
liquid  component  separates  into  two  layers  of  ^^  remamder  fled  to  Wexford,  whither  Lake 
which  one  is  aqueous  and  dark  brown,  comain-  marched  the  day  after,  killing  all  whom  he 
ing  the  wood  vinegar,  while  the  other   is   oily,  '0'^"'1  *'«'  arms. 

almost  black,  containing  wood  tar.    During  dis-  Vinelaad,  N.  J.,  borough  in  Cumberland 

tillation  the  first  distliiates.  which  contain  very  Coun^;  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  of 

little  wood  vinegar,  pass  over  at  17S-«3S°  F-  N,  J.  R.R.'s;  about  32  miles  southeast  of  Pliila- 

(79-113°   C.)    while  at  aBB"   F.    {142'^  C.)    the  delphia.     It  was  founded  in  1861  by  Charies  K. 

lighter  oils  pass.     As  soon  as  the  water  shows  Landis.     It  is   in  a   region   noted   for   its   frok 

a  sufficient  content  of  wood  vbegar  the  temper-  products.    The    chief    manufacturing   estahlish- 

atnre  is  raised  to  315°   F.    (157°  C).    Above  ments  are  shoe  .factory,  ta^,  door  and  blind 

that  temperature  the   heavier  oils  are  received,  factories,  pearl   button   works,   glass  works,  -  in 

The  quantities  received  vary,  as  has  been  satd,  which  are  made  flint  and  plate  glass,  and  a 

according  to  the  employed  tenqierature  and  in  paper   box   fectory.     The  grape  juice  manufac- 

general   aboat   3s   per  cent    of  wood   vinegar,  tured  here  is  widely  known.    Other  imnufac- 

( Pyroligneous  acid),  20  per  cent  of  wood  tar  tures  are  thermometers,  chenille  curtains,  rugs, 

>i>d  33  per  oent  of  charcoal  are  received.  and  men's  clothing.    In  1900  (Federal  census) 

Pyroligneoas  acid  as  it  is  received  from  the  there  were  58  manufacturing  establishments  iti 

still  is  a  reddish  iKtnrn  fluid  having  a  most  dis-  Vineland.    The    averse   annual   value  oi   the 

agreeable  sour,  smoky  cmpyreumatic  odor  and  manufactured  proditcU,  was  $1,4^073.    There 
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■re  tbree  banks,  one  National  and  two-  State  studied  for  the  Protestant  ministry  in  whicb 
banks.  The  three  have  deposits  amounting  to  he  was  ordained  in  i8ia  having  previouslj 
$756,770.  The  educational  institutions  are  the  been  appointed,  when  only  20,  professor  of 
State  Training  School  for  Feeble-Miaded  Chil-  French  language  and  literature  at  the  gym- 
dren,  a  high  school,  graded  schools,  the  Vine-  nasium  of  Basel.  In  1829  he  published  hie 
land  Free  Public  Library,  containing  nearly  'Chrestomathie  Fran^aise,'  comprising  a  valua- 
7,000  volumes ;  and  the  library  of  the  Historical  ble  survey  of  French  literature.  Subsequently 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  containing  about  6/X»  he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  journal  'Le 
volumes.  There  are  here  also  the  State  Home  Semeur,'  and  in  1837  published  a  selection  of 
for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  the  State  Institution  essays  written  for  it  under  the  title  'Essais  de 
for  Feeble  Minded  Women.  The  city  owns  and  Philosophic  Morale.'  In  the  year  last  men- 
operates  the  electric  light  plant  and  the  water-  tioned  he  accepted  the  chair  of  practical  theology 
works.  Pop.  (1910)  5,;^l2.  in  the  Academy  at  Lausanne,  but  gave  it  up  id 
Vines,  Richard,  English  colonist  in  Amer-  1845.  »"<!  seceded  from  the  national  church, 
ica:  b.  near  Bideford,  Devonshire,  1585;  d.  Bar-  holding  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
bados  19  April  1651.  Educated  in  medicine,  he  connection  between  church  and  state.  His  views 
was  sent  out  in  1609  to  expk^re  Maine,  then  be-  on  this  subject  were  enforced  in  his  'Essai  sur 
came  agent  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (q.v.),  la  Manifestation  des  Convictions  religieuses,  et 
and,  having  returned  to  New  England,  passed  sur  la  Separation  de  I'Eglise  et  de  I'Etat'  {1842). 
a  winter,  probably  that  of  l6l6-I7,  at  Winter  As  a  preacher  Vinet  was  noted  for  eloquence 
Harbor,  near  the  Saco.  Some  doubt  is  said  to  and  earnestness,  qualities  which  also  form  the 
be  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  his  signature  to  a  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  writings, 
deed  containing  a  patent  to  himself  and  a  certain  In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  may 

John  Oldham  lor  lands  now  occupied  by  Bidde-  be  mentioned  his  'Discours  sur  quelques  sujets 

ord.  Me.,  and  executed  in  1629,  by  the  fact  that  religieux,*  and  'Nouveaux  Discours,>  selections 

in  that  year  he  was  in  England.    Until  1635  he  from  both  of  which  have  been  published  in  Eng- 

was  principal  superintendent  of  Saco,  and  then  lish,    under   the   title   of    'Vital    Christianity'; 

he  was  made  councillor.    In  1643  he  again  be-  'Etudes  Evangeliques'   and    'Nouvelles  filudes 

came  administrator  of  the  government  of  the  Evangeliques,'  translated  into  English  as  'Gos- 

txiony.    Some  trouble   arose   in    1644  between  pel   Studies.'    His   'Histoire  de  la   Littdrature 

him  and  George  Cleaves,  who  had  been  sent  out  Fran^aise  au  XVIIL   Siecle'  ;  and   'Etudes  sur 

by  Alexander  Rigby  to  take  possession  of  and  la   Littetature   Frangaise   du   XIX.   Siecle*   dis- 

administer    a    territory    covered    by    what   was  play  considerable  critical  insight, 

kno«;n  as  the  Lygonia  or  Plough  patait  and  Vineywid  (vln'yard)  Sound,  a  passage  sep- 

conflicting    with    the    grant    made    to    Gorges.  a„ti„      Martha's    Vineyard     (^.v.)    from    the 

Oeavcs  sent  a  messenger  to  Saco  suggesting  Eliwhelh  Islands   (q.v.).    It  is  about  «  miles 

«jat  the  matter  be  left  to  the  arbitraUon  of  the  j^     ^nd  from  three  to  six  miles  wide.    There 

Maasach^ett*  magistrates.    Vmes  refused,  and  j,  ^^^  lighthouse  where  Vineyard  Sound  opens 

went  to  Boston  to  represent  hw  case.    The  con-  i^to  Nantucket  Sound,  and  one  about  midway 

tfoversy  howler,  came  to  nothing  at  the  time,  ^nd  off  the  coast  of  Elizabeth  Islands. 

Vracs  returned   to   England   in   1645,   and   went  „. 

thence  to  Barbados,  where  he  became  a  planter  Vingt-et-un,  viiit-S-un,  a  card  game  played 

and  also  practised  his  profession.  with    whole    pack    and    with    any    number    of 

VineB,  Richard,  English  Puritan  divine:  b.  P'^J'^'"/-  .'"'^  «'"'*s  count  according  to  the  num- 

Blaston,   Leicestershire,  about   1600;  d.   London  ^"^  °^ /"P   t°^  ^P°*^^-  '*'=  ll"^:^^  counting 

4  Feb.   1656.    Educated  at  Magdalene  College,  i?/  and  the  ace  I  or  11  _as  the  holder  chtws^ 

Cambridge,  he  was  instituted  t3  the  rectory  of  The  object  of  the  game  :s  to  obtam  a  hand  the 

Weddington,  Warwickshire,  ii  March  1628.  and  *°"'  ^='"f  "*  which  equals  ai  (hence  the  name), 

in   1630  to  ihat  of   Caldecote  also.     He  gained  Two  cards  are  dealt  to  each   player,  and  if  no 

considerable   fame  as   a   preacher,   and   his   first  °"^  *^"  "  ''.^"■^  *S'^'-^£.^'V  ^"   "^*  first  deal, 

sermon  before  the  Commbns  (30  Nov.  1642)  in-  '""=  play"S  have  the  right  of  drawing  cards  m 

creased  it.    In  1643  he  was  placed  in  the  rectory  *"^":   '*  '^«   '="<1^  .^^^^'n.  '^'"'8  t*";.  total  to 

of  Saint   Qement   Dane's,   and   in    1644  made  JD^"    han  21  the  player  is  out  of  the  ™ne. 

master    of    Pembroke    Hall,    Cambridge.    He  The  player  first  obtaining  a  hand  of  21   takes 

resigned  Saint  Clement  Dane's  on  presentation  "^  P°°''  °''  »">'  °^"  winnmg  determined  upon, 

to   the    rectory   of   Watton,   Hertfordshire.     At  Vinland,  or  Wineland,  the  chief  settlement 

the   Westminster  Assembly,   he   was  a   member  of  the  early  Norsemen  in  North  America,  rep- 

of  the   committee  for  drafting  a  confession   of  resented  in  modern  times  by  part  of  Massaiiu- 

faith   (1645).     In  1649  he  refused  allegiance  to  setts   and   Rhode   Island.     The  first   voyager  to 

a.  government  without  a  king  or  house  of  lords,  gee  the  north  coast  was  Bjamc  Hcrjulfson,  who 

and  was  thereupon  removed  from  Pembroke  and  was  driven  thither  by  a  storm  in  the  summer  of 

the  rectory  of  Watton.    From  1650  he  was  min-  g86  a.d.,  when  making  a  voyage  from  Iceland  to 

ister  of   Saint   Lawrence  Jewry,   London.    He  Greenland,  of  which  country  his  father,  Herjnlf, 

was  styled  the  "English  Luther,"  was  greatly  and  Eric  the  Red,  were  the  earliest  colonists, 

learned,  and  favored  a  modified  episcopacy.    He  But  Bjame  did  not  touch  the  land,  which  was 

published  some  individual  sermons,  and  others  first  visited  by  Leif  the  Lucky,  a  son  of  Eric  the 

were  posthumously  collected  in  such  Volumes  Red,  about  1000  a.d.    One  part  of  the  country 

as,      '  UtOapxi,     Obedience     to     Magistrates'  he     named     Helluland     "Stoneland* ;     another 

\."^''_5"  c.        T'eatise  on  the  Institution  of  Markland  "Woodland,"  the  modem  Newfound- 

the  Lords  Supper'  (1657).  ]^^^  and  fjova  Scotia.    A  German  in  his  com- 

Vinet,  ve-na,  Alexandre-Rodolphe,   Swiss  pany  having  found  the  grape    (most  probably 

theologian:  b.  Orchj^,  near  Lausanne,  17  June  the  yilus  vulpina)  growing  wild,  as  in  his  native 

1797;  d.  Clarens,  Switzerland,  4  May  1S47.    He  country,  Leif  called  the  region  Vinland.    Tlie 
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oatiTn    from    their   dwarfish    size   they   called  the  43d  New  York  Volunteers.    He  participator 

skraelings.     Tvo    Tears    after    Leif's    brother,  in  the   Peninsular  campaign,  was  ivounded  at 

Thorwald,  arrived,  and  in  the  sunnner  of  1003  the    action    before    Fredericksburg,    promoted 

led  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  New  Edk-  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  in  March  1863, 

land  south,  but  was  lulled  the  year  following  and  was  professor  of  engineering  in  Columbia 

in   an  encounter  with  the  natives.    The  moat  College  1664-77. 

famous  of  the  Norse  explorers,  however,  was  Vinton,  Frederic  Porter,  American  por- 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  an  Icelander,  who  had  mar-  trait-painter :  b.  Bangor,  Me  29  Jan  1846.  He 
ried  Gudrid,  widow  of  Thorstein,  a  son  of  Eric  studied  with  Bonnat  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in 
the  Red,  and  who  m  1007  sailed  from  Greenland  p^ris,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Munich.  In 
to  VinUnd  with  a  crew  of  160  men,  where  he  ig^g  he  opened  a  studio  in  Boston.  He  is  a 
remained  for  three  years,  and  then  relumed,  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and 
after  which  no  further  attempts  at  colonisation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  re- 
were  made.  Rafn.  in  his  'AnOquitates  Amen-  ceived  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon 
can*,>  published  the  first  full  collection  of  the  of  1890,  and  has  been  awarded  several  medals  in 
evidence  which  proves  the  pre-Columbian  this  country  and  in  Europe.  His  work  excels 
colonization  of  America.  Both  he  and  Finn  in  drawing  and  modeling  and  in  living  fidelity 
Magnusen  labor  to  show  that  Columbus  derived  to  his  subjects.  Several  of  his  portraits  of 
his  first  hints  of  a  new  world  from  the  accounts  prominent  Americans  are  in  public  collections, 
of  these  old  Icelandic  expeditions.  Fmn  Mag-  y;^  j  ■  ^^^^i  ^s^^t  of  Benton 
nusen  >s  believed  to  have  established  the  fact  bounty;  ok  the  Red  R^vcr,  and  on  the  Burling- 
that  Columbus  didvisit  Iceland  m  1477,  'S  J^ars  ^^^  ^-^  4  Northern  railroad;  about 
before  he  undertook  his  expedition  across  the  ^-^^^  southeast  of  Waterloo  and  m  miles 
Atlan  ic,  and  so  may  have  h«rd  some^mg  of  ^  f  ^edar  Rapids.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
the  long-abandoned  V.nland.  Consult:  De  ^„j  stock-raising  region.  The  chiermanufac- 
Coita  (pre-Columbian  Discoyery  of  Ajnenca  ■  establishments  are  a  pearl-button  factory, 
(igoi);  Rafn,  <Antiquitates  Araericanse*  two  corn-canninK  factories  (about  ijjoo  eii 
i-'^^J?  V  £5.V"'  'P""*'"«  °*  Wmeland  the  pi^ees  during  the  corn-canning  seasoii);  Hour 
G<^  ('^>-  mifl.  and  creameries.  There  are  six  churches. 
Vin'ton,    Alezudcr    Hamilton,    American  The  educational  institutions  are  the  State  Col- 


30  March  1853.    He  was  graduated  from  Saint  schools,  and  a  public  library.    The  four  banks 

Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  in  1873,  have  a  combined  capital  of  $240,000.    The  ^ov- 

ana  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  ernment  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of 

1876.     He    studied    later    at    the    University    of  eight   members   elected   biennially.     Pop.    (est) 

Leipsic,  took  orders  in  1877  and  was  in  charge  3,500. 

of  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Vl'ol,  a  class  of  ancient  musical  instru- 

Philadelphia.    1879-84.    He  was    rector   of  All  ^ents  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors 

Saints'    Church,    Worcester,    Mass.,    iS&i-igca,  of  the  modem  violins.    They  were  fretted  in- 

and  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  struments  with  three   to  six  strings,  and  were 

of  western  Massachusetts  in  January  1902.  played  on  with  a  bow.    There  were  three  instru- 

Vinton,  Artiiiir  Dudley,  American  lawyer  ments  differing  in  pitch  in  a  set,  the  treble,  tenor, 

and  novelist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  23  Dec.  1852;  ""d  bass  viols,  and  in  concerts  they  were  com- 

d.  New  York  City   13  Sep.  1906.    He  was  grad-  monly  played  in  pairs:  two  treble,  two  tenor, 

uated  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1873.     He  wd  two  bass.     The  bass  viol,  or  viol  de  gamba, 

was  tor  a  time  managing  editor  of  the  'North  was  the   last  to   fall   into   disnse,  which   it  did. 

American  Review>  and  was  the  author  of  'The  about  the  close  of  the   i8th   century. 

Pomfret  Mystery>    (1886);   'The  Unpardonable  Vi'ola.   (i)   The  heroine  of   Shakespeare's 

Sin'     (1888)  ;     'Looking    Further    Backward>  comedy  of   'Twelfth    Night.'     (a)    The   chief 

(1898).  figure  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  'The 

Vinton,  David  Hmmmond,  American  sol-  Coxcomb'  first  played  about  1613. 

dier:  b.  Providence,  R.  1.,  4  May  1803;  d.  Sum-  Viola.     See  Violin. 

ford.  Conn.,  21  Feb.  i873-    He  was  graduated  Viola  di  Bardo'nc,  a  mnsicsl  instrument  of 

from  West  Point  in  1822,  and  in   1837  was  ap-  the  violin  kind,  strung  with  six  or  seven  catgirt 

pointed   tiuartermaster-general   of   Flonda.      He  strings,  c,  b,  g,  d,  a,  e,  c     Beneath  the  gut  were 

served   as    chief    quartermaster    with    rank    of  nietal  strings  varying  in  number  from  16  to  as 

major    during    the    Mexican    War;    was    chief  mgiiy  ^s  44  arranged  in  a  diatonic  order.     The 

quariermaster  of  the  department  of  the  West  in  sympathetic    strings    were   occasionally    plucked 

1852^.  and  of  Texas  in   i8s7-6i-    He   served  „ith  the  left  hand  in  playing.    The  instrument 

through  the  Civil  War  as  deputy  quartermaster-  j^   n^^^,  obsolete.    It  was   also  called  viola  di 

general     at     New     York.       In     1864     he     was  fagotto,  viola  hastarda,  and  baritone, 

promoted  eoloneUeceived  brevet  rank  asmajor-  y.  j^  ^  F.gaf  to.     See  Viola  ni  Bam»i« 

general  in  1865,  became  assistant  quartermaster-  ,^  ,      .     -       .          c,      ,,  „ 

general  in  1866  and  was  retired  in  that  year.  Viola  de  Gamba.     See  ViOL. 

Vinton,  Francis  Laurena,  American  mill-  .  Viola  Pompo'sa,  a  violin  siniilar  to  the 
tary  officii  b.  Fort  Preble,  Maine,  1  June  1835;  V°^t  de  Kamba  and  invented  by  John  Sebastian 
d.  LeadviUe,  Col..  6  Oct.  1879.  He  was  gradu-  ^'■9^-  ^t  had  five  strings ;  the  four  lower 
aled  at  West  Point  in  1856.  subsequently  studied  strings  were  tuned  in  fifths,  and  the  fifth  string 
metallurgy,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Imperial  was  tuned  to  e  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  ex- 
School   of   Mines    in    Paris.    When    the   Civil  'ended  passages. 

War  broke  out  he  became  a  captain  in  the  i6th  Violet,  a  genus  (.V*ola}  of  mostly  perenni* 

United    SUtes    Infantry,    and  later  colonel  of  herbs  of  the  order  Vtolacta.    The  speac*,  of 
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whicb  about  150  hive  been  described,  arc  a*^  cay  of  thick  sod  pared  from  an  old  blue  gnu 

lives   of   the   northern   and   southern   temperate  pasture  upon  sandy  but  rather  heavy  loani.    This 

zones.    In   North  America  there  are  about  40  should  be  piepaicd   the   season  previous  with 

species  distributed  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  alternate  layers  of  well-decayed  cow  ntanure,  and 

of  northern   Mexico.    Thejr  are  all  of  humble  after   siic    or    more    months'    exposure    to   the 

growth,  rarely  exceeding  six  inches  in  height;  wbather,  sliced  when  about  one  and  one  half 

bear    heart-shaped   leaves    upon    usually    long  pounds  of  bone  meal  should  be  added  to  each 

stems,   and   irregular   flowers   either   solitary   or  cubic  yard  of  soil.     This  soil  is  then  spread  on 

two   together   on   axillary   peduncles.     The   cap-  benches  or  made  into  solid  beds  in  the  green- 

sular   fruits  contain   numerous   globular   seeds,  houses  or   frames,  the  former  preferred    The 

In  some  species,  especially  V.  palmata,  cleisto-  plants  are  set  from  8  to  13  indies  asunder  in 

gamous   flowers   are  borne   close  to  the  ground  rows  10  to  18  inche.";  apart,  according  to  the  si/e 

or    often    beneath    it.     These    flowers   are    close  of  the  variety,  the  single  flowered  varieties  usu- 

pollinated  in  the  bud.     Of  the  American  species  ally     demandinK     the     maximum     space.     Most 

cultivated  in  gardens  only  two,  V.  faimata  and  growers  agree  that  planting   in  early  spring   is 

V.  pedata,  are  well  known  though  several  others  preferable  to  other  times  because  the  plants  be- 

are  oSered  for  sale.     Of  the  two  mentioned  the  come     well    established,     vigorous   and     strong, 

latter  which  is  known  as  the  bird's-foot  violet,  whereas  if  set  in  late  spring  or  later  they  do  not 

is   apparently   the   most  promising   as  a  garden  seem  to  tiirive  so  well  during  the  hot  weather. 

plant   for   improvement.     The   Australian   violet  At  all  times  weeds  must  be  kept  out  of  the  beds 

(V.   hederacea)   is  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  and    except   when   needed    for   prppagatico   the 

California.    The  horned  violet  (V.  comitia)  also  runners    should    be    removed    so   as    to    divert 

called  bedding  pansy  has  long  been  popular  in  fCowth  toward  tiower  production.    The  summer 

gardens  for  its  variously  colored  long-stemmed  temperature   should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible 

flowers  which  appear  m  early  spring.    It  is  a  na-  and  the  winter  temperature  between  45  and  50 

tfve  of  southern  Europe,     llie  pansy  or  heart's-  degrees  at  night  wiui  a  maximum  day  tem^ra- 

ease   (y.  tricolor)    is  another  well-known  Eu-  ture  of  60  degrees.    The  beds  should  be  kept 

ropean  species  which  has  long  been  popular  in  moist  but  not  wet  at  all  times  and  the  supply  of 

gardens.     (See    Pansv.)     The    most   important  fresh  air  abundant.     Careful   attention  to  these 

species,   however,   Is  the  sweet  violet    {V.   odo-  two  details  of  pianagement  are  among  the  most 

rata).    This  is  a  native  of  western  Asia  and  the  important  means   of    preventing  the    so-called 

Mediterranean  region  whence  it  was  introduced  plant  diseases  which  sometimes  destroy  the  crops 

into  cultivation  and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  of  careless   growers. 

varieties  having  white  and  reddish  purple  as  The  above  method  of  growing  violets  con- 
well  as  variouslv  tinted  blue  flowers,  both  single  tinuously  under  glass  is  considered  the  most 
and  double.  The  jpecies  is  the  parent  of  the  satisfactory  since  the  plants  are  always  under 
popular  florists'  flower  which  in  the  United  complete  control.  There  are,  however,  other 
States  ranks  third  in  the  list  of  important  com-  methods  which  are  of  more  or  less  importance, 
mercial  flowers.  Its  season  under  glass  lasts  such  as  combining  house  culture  with  held  cul- 
about  seven  months ;  that  of  the  rose  and  car-  ture,  the  plants  being  cultivated  out  of  doors 
nation,  its  principal  rivals,  about  nine  months,  until  early  or  mid  autumn  and  then  trans- 
(See  Floriculture.)  planted  to  the  greenhouse.    Large  quantities  are 

When  wioletE  of  ordinary  qnality  will  satisfy  also  cultivated  in  frames  eitker  with  or  without 
the  needs  of  the  grower  the  violet  plants  are  artificial  heat,  the  plants  being  grown  either  in 
not  particularly  exacting  in  their  demands  as  to  the  field  or  in  beds  which  are  covered  with  the 
soil,  cultivation,  etc,  but  when  r«lly  choice  frames  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  This 
.flowers  are  required  rt»e  plants  demand  con-  method  is  most  popular  where  the  winter  tem- 
siderahle  skill  and  attention.  It  has  not  infre-  perature  is  not  very  low,  as  in  Virginia  and 
quently  happened  that  growers  who  after  sev-  southward.  Violets  are  sometimes  grown  in 
eral  years'^  success  with  the  cr<^  considered  pots  but  this  method  is  considered  too  expensive 
themselves  experts  have  been  disappointed  with  for  commercial  purposes  and  is  also  likely  to 
their  repeated  failures  to  produce  good  bios-  prove  unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient 
soms.  Hence  the  business  of  growing  this  plant  Since  the  violet  is  esteemed  mainly  for  its 
is  steadily  gravitating  into  the  hands  of  special-  fragrance,  the  (lowers  should  be  gathered  just 
ista.  And  certain  sections  of  the  country  are  before  reaching  prime  condition  and  placed  on 
becoming  noted  for  their  violet  industry.  Prob-  sale  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  odor  is 
ably  the  best  known  of  these  violet  centres  is  the  evanescent.  A  definite  knowledge  of  the  de- 
district  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  mands  of  the  market  is  also  essential  since  some 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  division  which  markets    demand    bunches    of    certain    sizes    or 

may  either   necessitate   their  removal   from   the  forms  and  will  not  handle  other  sizes  or  forms 

ground  or  not.     In  the  former  case  the  old  parts  profitably.     The   bunching    demands   great    skill 

are    destroyed,    in    the    latter    the    offshoots    or  and  taste  and  in  the  larger  establishments  is  usu- 

young  crowns  are  separated  after  becoming  well  ally  done  by  girls. 

rooted.    In  esdi  case  the  little  plants  are  set  Several  insects  feed  upon  the  violet,  tbe  most 

about  4   inches  apart   and   transplanted   to  per-  common    being   the   black    fly    {Rhopalasihfitim 

manent   quarters    when    well    established.     Cut-  viola),    the     green     fly     {Aphis    sp.).     gall-fly 

tings   are  also  widely  used.     They  are   either  {Diplotis  vioiicola),   violet   aawfly    {Emphytus 

obtained   from   well  developed  runners  or  from  canadensit)      and     the     greenhouse     leaf     tyer 

young  unrooted  crowns  and  treated  like  cuttings  (Phlyrtania  rubiealUs).     The  red   spider   (Tet- 

of   geranium    until    well    rooted   and   ready   for  ranycftut  telariui)   which  is  not  an  insect  but  a 

transplanting  in  soil.  mite,  also  lives  upon  the  fdiage.    Its  visitations 

In  general,  the  florists'  violet  will  thrive  well  may  be  prevented  by  dne  attention  to  Tentilatinn 

in  any  rich  loamy  soil,  but  best  results  are  gen-  and  humidity  of  the  sir.     The  mothod  of  oofi- 

erally  obtained  with  soil  resulting  from  the  de-  trolling  the  others  secmi  nt  fveeeat  to  be  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid  gas,  but  inteUigent  management  is  sounds,  as  fa 
considered  more  satisfactory.  It  is  preventative  tation.  This 
rather  than  remedial.  The  so  called  diseases  are  what  liable  to  abuse, 
most  effectively  prevented  by  atletitioii  to  water-  As  an  orcheslial  instrument  its  powers  are 
iug,  ventilation  and  ample  space  for  each  plant  multiplied  by  the  construction  of  similar  in- 
to grow  in.  struments  varying  in  size,  but  nearly  identical  in 
Consult;  Galloway,  'Violet  Culture'  (New  principle  and  form  of  construction.  The  full  or- 
York  IQOO)  ;  Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  chestral  set  consists  of  the  violin,  which  is  used 
Horticulture'  (New  York  1900-2).  for  first  and  second  parts;  the  viola,  or  tenor 
Violet  Fane.  See  Cumie,  Lai>¥  Mimv.  violin;  the  violcncello,  or  bass-violin;  and  the 
Violet-gTe«n  Swallow.  See  Swau^w.  "l^T^'  <^°n"^ "basso,  or  double-bass  violin. 
,,„  ,.  "  ...  .  ■  ■  c  whcch  usually  accompanies  the  violoncello  at  an 
Violin,  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  ^^tave  of  interval.  Tile  four  strings  of  the 
four  strings  stretched  by  means  of  a  bridge  vjoHn  ^^^  mn^j  ^i  intervals  of  fifths,  thus 
""^  ^  ^l""  '^'^-  ?  *"'  ^,""' P'^J'^,4  °"  *''tl'  _  -  The  highest  range  of  the  instru- 
a  bow.  The  principal  parts  of  the  viohn  are  the  uj/.  -Jf^  ment  depends  to  some  extent 
scroll  or  head  in  which  are  placed  the  pins  foe  Iff  ij  '  'upon  the  performer,  but  the 
tightening  and  slackening  the  strings ;  the  «eck.  ^  high  notes  when  forced  are  apt 
which  connects  the  scroll  with  the  body  and  to  to  be  Ihin  and  squeaky.  Its  legitimate  extent 
which  the  6nger-buard  is  attached,  (hat  is,  the  exceeds  three  octoves.  The  violin  can,  to  a  lim- 
board  upc.n  winch  the  strings  are  preyed  down  jted  extent,  be  made  to  produce  harmony  by 
or  stopped  by  the  fitigers  of  *e  left  hand  as  it  sounding  two  or  three  strings  together,  but  this 
holds  the  neck  in  playing;  the  belly  or  upper  j,  only  a  tour  de  forct.  not  suitable  for  rendering 
surface  of  the  body  over  which  the  strings  ate  ^  sustained  composition,  although  a  fugue  in 
stretched,  and  which  has  two  sound  holes,  one  four  parts  for  a  single  violin  has  been  written  by 
on  each  side  in  this  shape     f;  the  back  or  tin-  Sebastian     Bach.     The    viola     is     tuned    thus 

.,       •' the    music    being    written    in    the 

der  side;  the  .t«fM,orn&i,  uniting  the  back  and  ^\^^    ^[ef.      its    range    extends    to  1 

belly  and  completing  the  body ;_  the  m-piece.  ^^  the   G   above  the   treble  clef.  { 

a  piece  of  wood  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  The  violoncello  is  tuned 

to  the  broad  end  of  which  the  strings  are  fas-  ^^    compass    extends    to   the    A 

tened,  and  which  is  attached  by  a  piece  of  catgut  [m|-            »■  above  the  second  line  in  the  treble 


— 1         1         ...         ■. 7        r    ..I      i      --=  — ■                 _  r     I  dWJVC   lUC    SCtUim    lllIC   111    lilt   lie""- 

i  knob  al  the  opposite  end  of  the  body  from  ^^^^^  clef.    With  the  assistance  of  har- 

the  head,  and  so  is  stretched   above  the  belly;  ^              monies   it  may  be  carried   one  or 

and  the  ftr.rfj,;,  rising  between  the  tail-piece  and  ,„„  octaves  higher.    The  double-bass  has  three, 

the  finger-board,   with  one  of  the  sound-holes  ^^^^  ^^  jj^g  strings 

on  each  side.     The  back  and   belly  have  both  -^^^  structure  of'  the  violin  is  still  imperfectly 


a  considerable  convexity,  and   the  edge  of   tlie  understood   by   musical   mechanists.    The   finest 

bridge  on  which  the  strings  rest  IS  also  convex  ^j  ^^j,            ^     „,^j    makers,    which    cannot    be 

so  as  to  allow  of  each  being  touched  separately  imitated,  and  the  precise  cause  of  their  superior- 

by   the   bow.     Some   instruments   consist   of   as  -      ^^^  '^^^^  ^^^^  satisfactorily  explained.     Tl.e 

many  as.  fifty-eight  different  pieces,  but  so  mi-  Cremona  violins  Stand  in  the  first  rank,  the  cele- 

nute  a  division  is  not  necessary.   The  back,  neck.  ^^                     j    1^;^      hool   being  the  Amati, 

and  sides  are  generally  of  sycamore,  the  belly  Antonio  Stradivari  (Straduarius),  and  Giuseppe 

of  deal   the  finger-board  and  tail-piece  of  ebony.  Guartieri     (Guamen'ua)  ;     of     German    make« 

Instruments  of  the  violin  kind  have  been  Viollet  - 1«  -  Due,  ve-6-15-Ie-diik,  Eogene 
in  use  from  an  unknown  antiquity.  The  viola,  Emanuel,  French  architect  and  historian:  b. 
which  preceded  the  violin  in  Europe,  has  been  Paris  27  Jan.  1814;  d.  Laitsanne,  Switzerland,  17 
traced  back  to  ll:e  8lh  century.  In  several  im-  Sept.  1879.  He  made  special  study  of  medieval 
portant  respects  the  violin  is  superior  to  almost  architecture  in  Italy  and  France;  and  became 
every  other  instrument,  and  there  is  none  which  piofessoT  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1863. 
combines  so  many  excellencies.  Within  its  His  great  work  js  'Dictionary  of  French  Archi- 
rangc  it  can  take  every  interval  of  pitch  to  the  lecture  from  the  nth  to  the  t6th  century'  (10 
minutest  fraction,  its  susceptibility  of  division  vols.  1854-69).  His  other  chief  works  are; 
being  limited  only  by  the  delicacy  of  manipula-  'Essay  on  the  Military  Architecture  of  the  Mid- 
tion  of  the  performer;  so  that  it  can  always  be  die  Ages'  (1854)  ;  'Dictionary  of  French  House 
played  cither  in  iu?t  intonation,  or  in  any  tem-  Furniture  from  the  Carlovingian  Epoch  to  the 
[>erament  required  by  the  accompanying  instru-  Renaissance'  (6  vols.  1854-75)  ;  'Discourses  on 
ments.  It  is  thus  equally  adapted  to  solo  and  Architecture'  (1858-72);  'Chapels  of  Notre 
orchestral  performances.  For  the  former  it  is  Dame  de  Paris'  (1867-9)  ;  'Memoir  on  the  De- 
fitted  by  its  clear  and  brilliant  tone,  as  variable  fense  of  Paris'  (1872)  ;  'History  of  a  House,' 
in  volume  as  in  intonation,  inexhaustible  in  con-  'History  of  a  Fortress.'  'History  of  Human 
tinuity  and  variety  of  shading,  and  capable  of  the  Dwelling  Places,'  'History  of  a  City  Mansion 
sharpest  strokes  of  staccato  as  well  as  of  the  and  of  a  Cathedral*  (4  vols.  1873-8).  As  a 
most  sustained  efforts  of  lesalo  music.  Its  place  practical  architect  he  restored  the  east  towers 
in  the  orchestra  is  marked  by  the.se  perfections  of  Saint  Ouen's.  Kouen,  and  the  Cathedral  at 
as  the  leading  one,  to  which  the  melody  is  in-  Carcassonne,  besides  executing  many  other 
trusted.  As  a  solo  instrument  it  has  also  a  works,  amnng  the  most  important  of  which  are 
peculiar  faculty  of  imitation,  not  only  of  the  the  restorations  of  the  chateau  of  Pierrefondi 
tones  of  other  instruments,  but  of  non-musical  and  the  fortifications  of  Carcassonne.    Cwisult 
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Sauvageot,     'Viollet-le-Duc     et     son     oeuvre'  a  set  of  triangular  black  spots  along  each  side. 

(iSSo)  ;  Saint  Paul.  'VioUeC-le-Duc,  ses  travaux  Specimens  are  frequently  found  with  light  tints 

d'art,  etc.*    (1881).  and   sometimes   nearly  black.     The  viper  is   the 

ViokmceUo,  ve"o-:6n-chel'6  or  vi"o-lon-  on'y  poisonous  reptile  of  Britain.  Its  bite  is 
sel'6,  a  powerful  and  expressive  bovtf  instru-  seldom  productive  of  fatal  consequences,  but 
ment  of  the  violin  kind,  held  by  the  performer  "?ay  mduce  pain,  sickness,  fever,  and  even  deli- 
between  the  knees,  and  filling  a  place  between  "u™  ^"0  as  a  sequence  a  protracted  penod  of 
the  violin  and  double-bass.  It  has  four  strings,  nervousness  and  a  tendency  for  the  wound  to 
the  two  lowest  covered  with  silver  wire.  It  b  suppurate.  The  effects  have  been  known  to  per- 
tuned  in  fifths,  C  (on  the  second  ledger-line  sist  for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  and  in  children  a 
below  the  bass  staff),  G,  D,  A.  reckoning  up-  fatal  result  has  occasionally  followed  the  adder  s 
ward,  and  is  an  octave  lower  ihan  the  viola  or  bite.  The  food  consists  of  frogs,  mice,  birds, 
tenor  violin.  lis  ordinary  compass  from  C  on  ^SS^.  and  they  hunt  chiefly  ft  mght,  quartenng 
the  second  ledger-line  below  extends  to  A  on  the  "^e  S">""^  systematically  and  foilowmg  the  run- 
second  space  of  the  treble,  but  soloists  frequently  "^ys  of  meadow  mice.  The  viper  is  viviparous 
olav   an   octave   higher  —retaining   its   eggs    within   the    body   till    the 

,,.       ,  ,,      ...'.,...      y-ii.    1      J  young  arc  hatched,  and  the  young  are  known  to 

Viotnfcml,  ve-o-ma-nei,  Antpme  CharlM  du  ^atitSally  retreat  into  the  mouth  and  cesopbagus 

Houx,  Baron  de.  irench  soldier:  b.  Vosges,  ^^  jj,^  („„jj,er  when  threatened  by  danger.    Like 

France,  3  Nov.  1728;  d.  Pans  9  No^^  179a.    He  (^^    rattlesnakes   vipers   often    collect    in   large 

entered  the  army  at  12,  served  in  Holland  and  nu^ibers  in  caves  and  holes  during  the  season  of 

Hanover,  became  brigadier-general  in  1762,  and  hibernation 

commanded  a  regiment  in   the  Corsican  cam-  j,,^  common  asp  of  southwestern  Europe, 

paign  of  1768-9     He  was  proirroted  "^JOr-gen-  ^^  (y_  ^^..^j  1,3^  (he  snout  plate  turned  up- 

cral   in    1770.   served   m   Poland   in   aid   of   the  ^g^d,  a  character  which  is  much  exaggerated  in 

confederation    of   Bar   and   captured  the  casUe  j^e  prominent  nasal  horn  of  y.  ammodytet.  of 

of  Cracow.    He  was  appointed  second  in  com-  southeastern  Europe.     Supra-orbital  horns,  re- 

mand  under  Rochambeau  of  the  army  sent  to  the  calling   those  of  the  horned   rattlesnake  of   the 

aid  of  the  American  revolutionists  in  1780,  won  southwestern      United     States     are     found     in 

the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  CerotUs   and   Ctotho.     The    former   inhabit   the 

conduct  at  Yorfctown  in  1781,  and  was  promoted  i,ot  desert- regions  of  northern  Africa  and  south- 

heutcnant-general.     In   1783-^  he  was  gpvenjor  western    Asia,    one    small    and    very   venomous 

of  La  Rochelle,  and  while  defending  Louis  XVI,  species  being  the  homed   viper    (C   cornutus). 

during  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  m  179a  re-  yy^^  ^^p  u^^d  for  suicide  by  Cleopatra,  and  of 

ceived  mjunes  from  which  he  died.  Scripture  is  not  a  viper,  but  one  of  the  cobras 

Vipera,  a  family  ^i'iperida)  of  venomons  (A?a;a  haje).  To  Clolho  belongs  the  large  and 
snakes  belonging  to  the  suborder  Solenoglypha  dangerous  rhinoceros- vipers  of  Africa.  One  of 
and  closely  related  to  the  Crotaiida,  or  pit-vipers  the  most  dreaded  seroents  of  Africa  is  the  puff- 
and  rattlesnakes.  In  the  character  of  the  poison-  adder  {Bitis  arielans)  which,  besides  some  dif- 
apparatus  the  vipers  closely  resemble  the  rattle-  ferences  in  arrangement  of  the  head-scales  in- 
snakes,  under  which  heading  a  full  description  eluding  the  absence  of  any  boms,  has  the  nostrils 
of  it  will  be  found,  but  they  differ  as  a  family  directed  nearly  upward.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
from  the  Crotalida  in  lacking  the  preorbital  sen-  five  feet,  and  is  of  robust  build,  the  appearance 
sory  pit  and  the  excavation  of  the  maxillary  bone  of  which  is  further  enhanced  by  its  habit  of 
for  its  accommodation.  None  of  them  have  the  pufRng  up  the  body  when  molested.  The  puff- 
tail  terminated  by  a  rattle ;  but  in  form,  scale-  adder  inhabits  dry  plains  throughout  the  greater 
characters  and  habits  they  exhibit  much  the  part  of  Africa  and  like  the  homed  vipers  con- 
same  ranpe  of  variations  as  the  various  genera  ceals  itself  by  partially  covering  its  body  with 
and  species  of  the  pit-vi^rs.  Their  distribu-  loose  earth.  In  general  habits  it  resembles  the 
tion,  however,  is  totally  different  for  while  the  European  viper  but  is  more  sluggish  and  owing 
Crotalida  are  scarcely  represented  outside  of  to  its  large  siie  and  the  virulence  of  its  venom 
America  the  Viperida  are  absolutely  confined  to  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  man  and  beast.  Its 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  bite  is  followed  by  the  most  severe  constitutional 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  latter  having  the  greatest  and  local  symptoms,  including  a  rapid  and  pro- 
number  and  most  formidable  species.  The  fam-  gressive  gangrene.  In  Africa  are  found  also  the 
ily  embraces  forty  or  fifty  species,  many  of  tree-vipers  (Alheris),  small  snakes  with  pre- 
which  are  quite  variable.  The  typical  vipers  are  hensile  tails  and  usually  bright  green  colors, 
the  characteristic  poisonous  snakes  of  most  of  Several  species  of  vipers  are  among  the  most 
Europe  and  belong  to  the  genus  Vipera,  which  poisonous  snakes  of  India  and  contribute  largely 
has  two  rows  of  scales  or  urosteges  on  the  short  to  the  number  of  fatalities  resulting  from  snake 
tail,  the  head  covered  almost  exclusively  with  bites  in  that  country.  The  most  notable  are 
numerous  small  scales,  with  those  at  the  end  of  Russell's  viper  or  ticpolonga  {Daboia  riissellii), 
the  snout  and  above  the  eyes  often  turned  up-  reaching  a  length  of  five  feet,  and  the  little,  but 
ward,  and  the  body-scales  keeled,  for    that    reason    even    more    dangerous,    krait 

The  common  viper  or  adder  (Vipera  btnu')  (Echis  carinala).  The  name  viper  is  also  ap- 
is found  throughout  most  of  temperate  Europe,  plied  erroneously  to  several  American  snakes, 
including  England  and  Scotland,  but  is  absent  especially  to  the  copperhead  and  moccasin 
from  large  areas,  while  in  others  of  different  (qq.v.)  and  to  the  hog-nosed  snake  (q.v.),  the 
geological  formation  and  even  in  well -cultivated  last  of  which  is  quite  harmless,  notwithstanding 
districts  it  is  common.  It  attains  a  length  of  its  unfortunately  bad  reputation  and  threatening 
from  i\4  to  z  feet,  and  is  variously  colored.    Its  appearance. 

most  irequent  and  stable  markings   appear  to  A  number  of  mostly  small,  poisonous  snakes 

be  a  brownish -yellow  ground,  with  a  series  of  of  Africa  and  India  have  been  separated  from 

continuous  zigzag  markings  along  the  back,  and  the   Vil)erid<t    under  the    names  Cautida  and 
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itractaspida.    They  differ  variously  in  having  logie  in  ihrer  Begriinduns  auf  physiolonschcT 

large  head  olates,  grooved  fanKS,  no  postfrontal  und    pathologischer    Gewebe1ehre>     (1859)1    ^u 

bone  or  in  being  oviparous.    The  vipers  ai  Aus-  chief  work,  forming  in  the  4th  edition  the  first 

tralia  are  related  to  the  cobra  (q.v.)  and  belong  volume     of     *Vorlesungen     iiber     Pathologic' 

to  the  family  Najid<B.  (1863-71) ;  'Vier  Reden  iiber  Leben  und  Krank- 

Consult  Boulenger,  'Catalogue  of  Snakes  of  sein'      (1863);     'Ueber     den     Hungertyphus' 

the  British  Museum'  (London,  1896);  Gunther,  {1868);  "Ueber  einige  Merkmale  niederer  Men- 

'Reptiles   of    British   India'     (London,     1864);  schenrassen  am  SchadeP    (1875);   'Beitrage  zur 

Boulenger,  "Reptiles  of  British  India'  (London,  physischen      Anthropologie      der      Deutschen' 

1890)  ;  Anderson,  'Zoology  of  Egypt,'  Vol.  L  (i8;6) ;    'Die    Freiheit    der    Wissenschaft    im 

(London  1898).  modemen  Staat'  (1877)  ;  'Gesammelte  Abhand- 

Vs>er'«  Grau.      See  Scobzoneea.  '""B"'  a*"  <!«">  Ge^iete  der  offentlichen  Medizin 

„~ ,  ,„,,,-  .  U"d  der  Seuchenlehre'  (1879) :  etc  It  was  in 
.  ^?<*J?Y'.  X".^°'„**"^P"'  German  scien-  fulfilment  of  the  desires  of  Virchow  that  the 
tist:  b.  Srfiivelbem,  Prussia,  13  Oct.  1821;  d.  German  government  erected  in  Berlin  the  Path- 
Ber  in  5  Sept  1902.  He  studied  medicine  m  ological  Institute  and  Museum,  the  greatest  in- 
Berlm  in  1839-43,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  stitution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Consult  his 
a  surgeons  assistant  From  1844  to  1846  he  was  'Life'  by  Beecher  (1801) 
assistant  at  the  Charite  Hospital,  and  in  the  lat-  ,,.  .  .  , ..  ^,,  ■  ■  ■,, 
ter  year  he  became  prosector  there.  He  qualified  „  Virden,  verden.  Ill,  city  in  Maconpm 
in  1847  as  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  bounty;  on  the  Jacksonville  i  S  U,  and  the 
and  in  that  year  also  he  was  associated  with  S^*='*3  ^  ^j^*'  ^'""'  aomilcs  southwest 
Benno  Reinhardt  in  founding  the  'Archiv  fur  of  Springfield  and  30  miles  southeast  of  Jackson- 
pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  "'"^  "  '»,  ""  »°  apicuitural  region  in  which 
klinische  Medizin.'  world-famous  as  "Virchow's  there  are  large  beds  of  bitummous  coal  and 
Archives,"  which  he  edited  alone  from  Rein-  valuable  deposits  of  clay.  The  chief  manufac- 
hardfs  death  in  i8s2  till  his  own.  He  made  him-  t'""^  '^^  ^""^  and  tile.  The  principal  ship- 
self  known  as  a  pronounced  democrat  in  the  year  "^^f^.  -?™  f"™  Products,  ':^  clay  products 
Of  revolution,  1848,  and  his  political  activitv  ?^^",'fP'?'^ "■=*'■  ^'^  ^'^^  '•*'"=  ^'9°°' 
caused  the  government  to  remove  him   (1849)  •*"'•    t'vioj  Afm, 

from  his  prosectorship,  but  he  was  soon  re-  Vir'eoa,  or  Greenlets,  a  family  IVireonida), 
instated,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  pathological  of  small  fly-catching  passerine  birds,  restricted  to 
anatomy  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1852  he  became  joint  America,  where  they  range  from  Patagonia  to 
editor  of  the  Cannstatt  reports  on  the  progress  Canada.  Bill  conical,  much  compressed,  de- 
of  medicine,  which  he  continued  in  conjunction  curved  at  end,  and  notched,  but  scarcely  toothed, 
with  others  till  his  death.  In  1856  he  returned  to  with  numeioiis  conspicuous  riclal  bristles; 
Berlin  as  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  gen-  frontal  feathers  bristly  and  erect,  or  bent  slightly 
eral  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and  director  of  forward;  nostrils  oTerhung  by  membrane;  10 
the  recently  founded  pathological  institute.  He  primaries;  tarsus  usually  longer  than  middle  toe 
became  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  and  claw ;  lateral  toes  generally  unequaL  The 
Berlin  in  1859,  and  began  his  career  as  a  civic  vireos  are  all  small,  none  of  them  exceeding 
reformer.  Elected  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  186a,  about  seven  inches  in  length  and  their  colors  are 
he  became  leader  of  the  Radical  or  Progressive  plain,  generally  more  or  less  greenish  above, 
party;  and  in  i88i>-93  he  was  a  member  of  the  with  few  conspicuous  markings  beyond  wing- 
Reichstag.  Virchow  was  a  determined  opponent  bars  and  eye-stripes.  The  iris  is  frequently 
of  Bismarck's  policy,  and  in  1865  was  challenged  bright  in  color,  red,  yellow  or  pure  white.  The 
to  a  duel  by  the  'man  of  blood  and  iron.*  He  vireos  are  typically  woodland  birds,  many  of 
exercised  especial  influence  in  matters  relating  to  them  preferring  well-watered  ravines,  others 
public  health,  and  during  the  wars  of  1S66  and  swamps,  while  some  inhabit  open  woods,  parks 
1870-1  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  or  the  trees  of  city  streets.  They  are  migratory 
army  sanitary  services.  During  his  member-  and  characteristically  insectivorous,  and  search 
ship  of  40  years  in  the  Berlin  Municipal  Council  for  small  caterpillars  among  the  leaves  or  in 
he  was  active  in  promoting  the  sanitary  improve-  cracks  of  the  bark,  or  capture  insects  on  the 
ment  of  the  city.  In  [870  he  assisted  in  founding  wing;  and  they  exhibit  great  activity  in  these 
the  Deutsche  und  Berliner  Gesellschaft  fiir  An-  pursuits.  Some  of  the  species  also  eat  beriiea, 
thropologie,  Ethnologic,  und  Urgeschichte,  of  particularly  in  the  fall.  Their  nests  are  vetj 
which  he  was  several  times  president,  and  in  characteristic,  being  deep  cups  composed  of  well- 
1879  he  made  a  journey  to  the  site  of  Troy,  felted  vegetable  fibres  lined  with  fine  grasses, 
described  in  'Beitrage  zur  Landeskunde  in  often  ornamented  externally  with  bits  or  paper, 
Troas'  (1871))  and  'Alttrojanische  Graber  und  lichens,  etc.,  attached  with  spiders  web,  and 
SchadeP  (1882).  He  visited  England  in  1893  nearly  always  pendent  from  the  twigs  of  a  hori- 
and  delivered  Ihe  Croonian  lecture  to  the  Royal  zontal  fork  in  a  low  limb.  The  three  or  four 
Society  on  'The  Place  of  Pathology  in  Biological  eggs  are  pointed,  of  a  crystalline  whitness  and 
Studies,'  receiving  on  the  occasion  the  honorary  spotted  with  sharply  defined  reddish  brown 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  In  1898  he  de-  markings.  Generally  the  song  is  weak,  monot- 
livered  the  Huxley  lecture  in  London,  his  sub-  onous  and  repeated  almost  continuously,  but 
ject  being  "Recent  Advances  in  Physiology.'  some  species  are  excellent  songsters. 

Virchow  was  ihe  founder  of  cellular  pathol-  South  and  Central  America  is  the  headquar- 

ogy,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  archiol-  ters  of  this  family  of  birds  and  there  the  greatest 

ogy  and   anthropology,   and   was  the   author  of  number  of  generic  types  and  the  greatest  variety 

many     important     works,     among    which     are:  in  habits  are  exhibited,  some  of  the  species  ap- 

'Handbuch     der     speciellen      Pathologic     und  preaching  the   shrikes   in   structure,  and   some 

\  Therapie'    (1854-76),  prepared  in  collaboration  exhibiting  marked  distinctions  in  the  colors  of 

with  others:   'Vorlesungcn  iiber  Cellularoatho-  the  sexes.    All  of  the  twelve  North  American 
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VIRGIL  — VISQIN  ISLANDS 

species,  some  of  which  include  several  sub-  Virgin  Islands,  That  group  in  the  West 
species,  fall  within  the  typical  genus  Vireo.  Indian  arcliipelago  which  lies  between  Porto 
While  the  differences  in  the  colors,  form  of  the  Rico  and  tlic  Caribbees,  and  includes;  (i)  The 
often  stout,  shrikc-like  bill,  and  proportions  of  Danish  possessions,  namely,  St  Croix,  or  Santa 
the  body  are  evident  enough  to  the  initiated,  no  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John;  (a)  the  de- 
group  of  birds  is  more  confusing  to  the  tyro  in  pendencies  of  tlie  United  States,  Vieques,  or 
ornithology  ilian  this  and  the  reader  is  referred  Crab  Island,  and  Culcbra,  which  formerly  be- 
for  descriptions  of  tile  species  to  some  standard  longed  to  Spain  and  are  now  administratively 
work  on  ornithology.  The  red-eyed  vireo  {K.  included  with  Porto  Rico;  and  (3)  tlie  Eng- 
olivaceoui)  is  generally  the  best  known  oE  the  lish  Virgin  Islands,  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  or 
eastern  species.  It  is  strictly  a  bird  of  thewoods  Spanish  Town  Island,  and  Anegada,  or  Drown 
and  is  notedjfor  its  quarrelsomeness,  activity  and  Island.  Numerous  smaller  uninhabited  keys, 
the  energy  and  persistence  with  which  it  sings  islets,  rocks,  and  reefs  extend  from  the  deep 
iu  simple  lay  continuously  as  it  searches  for  in-  Anegada  Passage  toward  the  southwest  in  a 
sects  throughout  the  hottest  summer  days.  The  long  row.  When  Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his 
warbling  vireo  (V.  gilrus),  of  still  wider  range  second  voyage,  saw  the  islands,  they  appeared 
and  locally  almost  as  common,  is  a  striking  can-  innumerable.  To  the  largest  of  them  he  gave 
trast  to  the  last  in  thai  it  forsakes  the  woods  for  the  name  'Saint  Ursula,'  and  to  all  the  others, 
the  city  parks  and  even  the  shade  trees  along  <the  11,000  Virgins.'*  ('  Scritti  di  Crbtoforo 
much  traveled  streets  and  because  of  the  sur-  Colombo,'  pubblicati  ed  illustrati  da  Cesare  de 
passing  sweetness  of  Its  song  which,  however,  IS  Loilis,  Vol.  I.,  page  151).  The  total  area  is 
SO  soft  that  It  does  not  always  reach  the  ear  about  372  square  miles,  and  the  dwindling  pop- 
from  the  tree-tops  where  these  birds  dwell.  A  ulation  about  syftax  Ge<%rapiiers  Bometimcs 
much  more  conspicuous  songster,  because  of  its  treat  of  St.  Croix  separately,  owing  to  its  dis- 
peatcr  power  and  marked  ventnloquistic  ability,  tance  from  the  others  (it  is  37  miles  south  of 
IS  the  white-eyed  vireo  (K.  noveboraceTUu)  a.  Sl  Thomas);  hut  it  may  he  quite  properly  re- 
species  which  must  be  sought  m  regions  sparsely  garded  as  a  member  of  the  Virgin  group,  which 
limbered  or  covered  with  a  scrubby  growth  or  it  resembles  in  geognostic  aspects,  besides  be- 
in  thickets  bordering  swamps.  The  blue-headed  jng  identiiied  politically  with  St  Thomas  and 
yireo  (V.  solitanits)  is  recognuablc  as  the  st  John.  As  for  the  two  islands  belonging  to 
lareest  and  most  stoutly  boiU  of  our  species,  the  United  States,  the  smaller.  Culebra,  is  in- 
yellow -throated  vireo  (.y.  Harilrotts).  about  ,eresting  because  it  has  been  selected  as  the 
equal  in  length  but  more  slender  than  the  blue-  gite  of  one  of  the  two  Porto  Rican  naval  sta- 
head,_  by  its  unusually  bright  colors,  while  the  tions  of  the  United  States ;  politically,  it  was  de- 
remammg  species  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  scribed  (census  of  i^)  as  a  ward  of  the 
west  and  southwest  Vieques  district,  department  of  Humacao,  Porto 
VirgiL  See  Voton.  Rico;  and  its  population  in  iSgg  was  704.  (See 
Virgil,  ver'jll,  Polydore,  English  ecclesias-  Vikqijes.)  Brief  accounts  of  the  Danish  and 
tic  and  author:  b.  Urbino,  Italy,  about  i4?o;  d.  English  islands  follow:  St.  Croix  (area  74 
there  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  and  square  miles,  population  about  i8,ooo>  was  oe- 
dedicated  his  first  work,  'Provcrbioriim  Libellus'  cup^il  by  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  and  French- 
(1408),  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  His  'De  Inven-  men  before  it  was  sold  to  the  Danes  (1733)- 
toribus  Rerum,'  which  followed  (1499),  became  The  range  of  temperature  is  between  66"  and 
popular  and  was  translated  into  English,  Span-  82  .  Sugar  cane  and  its  products  formed  the 
ish  and  Italian.  Being  appointed  chamberlain  main  source  of  wealth  in  the  past  and  thi.s  in- 
to Pope  Alexander  VL,  he  was  sent  to  England  dustry  has  suffered  somewhat  less  here  than  in 
in  1501  to  collect  the  Peter's-pencc  with  his  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  durmg  recent 
kinsman.  Adrian  de  Caslello,  then  Cardinal  years.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  surface  of  the  is- 
Santi  Chrysogoni,  who  was  soon  after  made  land  in  the  interior  rolling  or  hilly,  and,  where 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Polydore  was  presented  to  't  i»  not  under  cultivation,  covered  with  a 
the  living  of  Church  Langton,  Leieestersbire,  in  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees ;  the  shores 
1303.  and  after  obtaining  several  preferments  high  and  bold.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
and  becoming  naturalized  in  England,  he  was  English-speaking  blacks.  The  towns  arc  called 
imprisoned  for  sending  abroad  slanderous  let-  Christiansted  and  Frederiksted.  The  island  of 
ters  about  Wolsey  (1515),  but  apparently  was  St.  Thomas  (area  23  square  miles,  and  popula- 
soon  released.  In  1525  he  published  the  first  tion  about  32,000)  has  a  harbor,  well  shehered 
genuine  edition  of  Gitdas,  the  year  after  the  from  the  trade-winds,  where  formerly  the  Royal 
treatise  <De  Prodigiis,'  dialogues  in  attack  Mail  Steamship  Company  made  its  headquarters; 
upon  divination.  His  most  important  work,  and  regular  or  occasional  visits  from  the  ves- 
'Historise  Anglicse  T.ibri  XXVI.,'  appeared  in  sels  of  other  important  lines  made  it  in  times 
1534;  the  27th  book  was  added  in  ISSS.  About  past  a  prosperous,  busy  port  Unfortimalely  the 
1550  he  obtained  leave  from  Edward  VI.  to  re-  harbor  has  no  complete  defence  against  de- 
turn  to  Italy  for  his  health's  sake,  without  for-  structive  hurricanes  and  earthquake  waves :  on 
feiting  his  preferments  and  there  he  lived  in  several  occasions  in  the  last  century  great  dam- 
Urbiro  till  his  death.  His  'History'  is  a  work  age  was  done  there,  and  in  1867  every  vessel  in 
of  research,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  is  the  it  was  wrecked.  The  capital,  Charlotte  Anialia, 
fullest  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ex-  where  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  (he 
tant.  He  spared  no  pain.*  to  ensure  accuracy,  island  reside,  despite  its  theatre,  clubs  and 
and  a  rational  mind  hindered  him  from  accepting  hotels,  and  an  effort  now  and  again  to  adopt 
the  exploits  of  Brut  and  Arthur  as  related  by  some  characteristics  of  a  modem  town,  has  be- 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Consult;  The  Cam-  come  a  rather  shabby  place  since  the  West  In- 
den  Society's  translation  of  Polydore  Virgil's  dian  sugar  industry  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 
<Htstory  of  England.  more  narticularly  since  commerce   has  deserted 
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it  in  favor  of  rival  ports.    St.  John  {also  writ-  Virginal,  an  obsolete  stringed  instrument 
ten  St.  Johns)    is  a   still  smaller  island  with  played  by  means  of  a  keyboard,  like  the  modern 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants.    Negotiations  for  the  pianoforte.     It  was  in  form  like  a  bOK,  of  desk 
purchase  of  the  Danish  Islands  by  the  United  of  wood  without  legs  or  supports,  and  was  usu- 
States  proceeded  during  the  years   1865-1869;  ally  placed  on  a  table  or  stand.    The  strmgs 
in   1870   Congress   declfaied   to   ratify   the   treaty  were  ot  metal,  one  for  each  note,  and  the  sound 
submitted   to   it  by   President   Grant.     In    1902,  was  made  by  means   of  pieces  ot  quilI.  whale- 
when  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  bone,  leather,  or  occasionally  elastic  metal,  at- 
Denmark  agreed   upon  another  treaty  with   the  tached   to   shps   of  wood   which  were   provided 
same  end  in  view,  the  Danish  Landsthing  re-  with    metal   springs.    The   compass  was  about 
fused   consent  (see  West  Indies)      The  most  three  octaves.    See  Pianoforte. 
interesting  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  is  Tor-  Virginia,     ver-jjn^-?,     the     daughter     ot 
tola  (18  miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide;  popu-  Lucius   Virginius,  whom  Appius  Claudius,  th« 
lation  about  S.ooo)  ;  an  island  of  naked,  rough  decemvir,    endeavored   to   carry   off   from    bM 
mountains  and  arid  lowlands,  fertile  only  in  his-  parents.     Her  father,  finding  he  could  not  save 
toric  contrasts;  at  first  infamous  as  a  resort  of  her  by  any  other  means,  slew  ber  in  the  open 
pirates,   and    later    the    home    of   "the   peaceful  forum  ajid   raised  an  insurrection,   which   over- 
Quakers,  who  freed  the  slaves  and  made  them  threw    the    decemvirate   and    restored    the   oW 
grants  of  land.     The  emancipated  negroes  then  magistracy    (449  b.c).    The   story   is   given   in 
deserted  the  island,  and  many  of  the  impover-  Livy,  and   Dionysiua  of  Haiicarnassus,  and  on* 
ished    whites    quickly    followed    them.*    (Hill's  of  Macaulay's  'Lays'   is  based  on  it. 
'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.')     Nearly  two  thirds  of         Virginia,   one   of    the    13    original    States 
the  inliabitants  emigrated.     It   is  administered  „{  ,he  Union,  often  called  the  "Old  Dominion* 
(by  a  nominated  executive  council)  as  one  of  g^j  (^^  oMother  of  States  and  Statesmen,'  the 
the  five  presidencies  comprised  in  the  Leeward  n,ost   southern   of  the   Middle   Atlantic   States. 
Islands    government;    the    capital,    Koadtown,  i„  gj^p  jj  jg  the  Z4th   State  in   the  Union,  and 
has   «nly  400  people.     Products   are   sugar   and  ;„   population   the    17th.    It   is  situated   between 
cotton  in  very  small  amounts.     Virgin  Gorda  and  ]^t    36"   y,'   and  40''   38'   N.,   and   !on.   75°    10' 
Anegada   are  almost   uninhabited.     The   former  and  83°  43'  W.     The  greatest  length  from  east 
had  at  one  time  extensive  plantations,  but  many  f„  ^^st  is  475  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from 
of  these  have  been  abandoned;   the  latter  is  so  north  to  south  1  go  to  200  miles.     It  has  a  land 
low  that,  it  is  said,  the  sea  often  breaks  over  it,  area  of  40,125   square  miles   and   a   water   area 
and  yet  it  affords  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cat-  pf  g^jag  square  miles.     It  is  bo»mded  north  by 
tie.      Finally,     the     unique     distinction    of    the  West   Virginia   and   Maryland;   east   by   Mary- 
group  as  a  whole  must  be  mentioned.     It  is  land  and  the  Atlantic  "  ...... 

this:  The  islands  su^'^sted  to  Columbus  by  Carolina  and  Tenness* 
their  delicate  beauty  nothing  so  much  as  a  pro-  and  West  Virginia, 
cession  of  saintly  maidens;  but  they  are  really  Capital,  Richmond. 
the  summits  of  rugged  enormous  mountains.  Topography.— Tht  surface  of  the  State  is 
"the  submerged  eastern  end  of  the  Antilleali  vaTi'ed,  including  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
mountain  chain.'*  Just  across  Anegada  Pas-  in  the  west,  an  undulating  plateau  in  the  centre, 
sage,  in  the  volcanic  Caribbees,  there  is  a  differ-  and  a  low-lying,  nearly  level  plain  aloi«  the  coast 
ent  geologic  story.  Compare  works  cited  in  These  differences  in  sitrftice  affect  the  resources 
West  Indies,  especially  Griffin,  "A  List  of  and  in  some  degree  control  the  industrial  con- 
Books'  (with  references  to  periodicals)  on  the  ditions  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  the  State. 
Danish  West  Indies,*  Washington,  1901;  and  The  mountain  section  is  called  the  Appalachian 
Robert  T.  Hill,  'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  Province;  tfie  plateau,  the  Piedmont  Province, 
Other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.'  and  the  low,  level  riain,  the  Coastal  Plain  Prov- 
Mahrion  Wilcox.  ince.  They  extend  from  New  York  to  Centra! 
Authority  on  Latin- America,  Alabama,    so   that   in   Virginia   there   is   only   a 

Virgin  Martyr,  The,  a  powerful  tragedy  by  section  ot  each  of  them.    The  tidewater  region, 

Philip   Massinger  and  Thomas   Dekker.    It  is  penetrated  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  of  Chesa- 

based  on  the  legend  of  the  martyr  Dorothea,  Peal^E  Bay  and  its  mlets,  and  of  the  tribulaty 

slain  in  the  rrign  of  Diocletian,  and  licensed  in  streams,  is  divided   into    numerous  jwnmsulas, 

1620,  was  first  printed  in  quarto  form  in   1622.  and  has  a  coast  line  of  1400  miles.    The  middle 

;ains   many  passages  of  great  beauty  as  section  of  the  State  is  an  undulating  plain  with 

i   several   scenes   most   rcpellant   in   their  an  elevation   from  200  to  500  feet  and  extends 

less  but  which  in  all  probability  are  not  «>  *e  foot-hills  of  the  Appalachian  range.    The 

rtie  work  of  Massinger  western  part  of  the   State   is  mountamous,  the 

Vlrrin  Wanr   TIib   "^m.  M.nv  tiif  M/wtii™  B'"*  Ridge  and   Piedmont  ranges  crossing  the 

OP  T^^S  MOTHEi  gjg,^  .^^  ^  southwesterly  direction,  and  the  Alle- 

VF  jEiua.  ghenies  forming  the  boundary  of  West  Virginia 

Virgin  Queen,  The,  a  term  popularly  ap-  xhe   valley  section  is  a  broad  belt  of  rolling 

plied  lo  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  her  de-  country  diversified  by  hills,  ridges,  and  rivet 
termination  not  to  marry,  valleys,    lying    between    the    Bine    Ridge    and 

Virgin   Soil,   a   novel   by   Ivan   Turgeneff,  Allegheny  Mountains.    This  region  contains  the 

published  in  1876,  »nd  in  an  English  translation  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah,  Roanoke,  James, 
m    1877.    Turgeneff  gives    in    "Virgin  Soil'    a    Kanawha,    and    Holston    rivers.     The    highest 

^phk  picture  of  the  various  moral  and  social  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  are  Mar- 
inSnences  at  work  in  the  modem  Nihilistic  shall  (3,150  feet),  near  Front  Royal,  the  beauti- 
movetnent  in  Russia.  The  motive  of  the  story  fu!  twin  peaks  of  Otter  (3.993  feet),  in  Bedford 
is  dee(^  and  subtle,  and  developed  with  masterly  County,  and  Mount  Rogers,  or  Balsam  Moun- 
ricill  axA  refinemem.  tain  (5,760  feet)  in  Grayson  County. 
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Rivers. — The  more  important  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  James,  Black- 
water,  and  Roanoke.  The  Potomac  River  forms 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  by  its  affluents,  the  North  and  South 
Branches,  and  the  Shenandoah,  drains  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  AUeghenies.  The 
Rappahannock,  with  its  affluents,  the  North 
Fork  and  Rapidan,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Fred- 
ericksburg for  vessels  of  140  tons.  The  Mat- 
tapony,  formed  by  the  junction  of  four  Pied- 
mont rivers  or  •runs"— the  Mat,  the  Ta,  the 
Po,  and  the  Ny ;  the  Pamunkey,  formed  by  the 
North  Anna  and  South  Anna ;  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  York — are  all  typ- 
ical Virginia  rivers.  The  James  is  the  best 
known  river  of  Virginia.  Its  waters  gather 
among  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  passes  in 
narrow  gorges  through  several  ranges  before  it 
enters  the  Great  Valley,  in  Botetourt  County. 
It  leaves  the  Great  Valley  through  a  notable 
watergap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  Balcony  Falls, 
passing  through  a  picturesque  series  of  cata- 
racts and  rapids.  The  Roanoke,  next  to  the 
James,  is  the  principal  river  of  Virginia.  It 
rises  in  Montgomery  County,  and  cuts  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  Roanoke  Watergap.  From 
this  point  it  is  known  as  the  Staunton  until  it 
joins  the  Dan,  which  is  partly  in  Virginia  and 
partly  in  North  Carolina.  Froin  the  jtuictjoa 
it  is  again  known  as  the  Roanoke.  The  Appo- 
mattox, the  Nottoway,  and  the  Meherrin  are 
typical  rivers,  much  like  the  Rappahannock. 
New  River  represents  a  type  different  from 
other  Virginia  rivers.  It  rises  on  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  flows  westward  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  across  the  Great  Vallgr,  through  the 
Appalachiaa  ranges,  into  the  Great  Kanawha, 
which  flows  into  the  Ohio.  The  Holston,  the 
Clinch,  and  the  Powell  rivers  rise  in  the  south- 
west, between  the  mountain  ranges  and  unite 
in  the  Tennessee:. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Virginia  is  pecu- 
liarly healthful,  and  not  subject  to  extremes 
either  of  heat  or  cold.  The  mountain  ranges  on 
the  west  protect  the  Great  Valley  from  the 
cold  northwestern  winds  of  winter,  while  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  level  protects  it  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  during  the  summer,  and 
makes  it  equally  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence 
at  all  times.  In  the  eastern  part  the  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes  and  the 
atmosphere  is  dry.  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
is  from  40  to  45  inches,  and  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

Geology- — The  eastern  part  or  coast  line  of 
Virginia  is  of  Tertiary  formation,  consisting 
of  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  while  further  inland 
Miocene  strata  occur  and  abut  against  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks.  Thia 
metamorphic  belt  contains  deposits  of  gold  and 
iron.  Two  secondary  belts  cross  the  State 
parallel  to  (he  Blue  Ridge  and  contain  exten- 
sive coal  measures.  The  valley  is  of  lower  Si- 
lurian formation. 

Minerals. — The  State  is  rich  in  coal  and 
iron,  and  there  are  also  mines  of  gold,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  barytes,  manganese,  and  salt.  The 
first  gold  and  the  6rst  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States  came  from  Virginia.  Granite,  sandstone, 
limestone,  marble,  and  slate,  suitable  for  build- 
ing, are  quarried.  Bituminous  or  soft  coal, 
is  found  in  the  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico, 
Powhniai',  Goochland,  and  Cumberland,  but  the 


great  coal  d^sits  of  the  Sute  are  fotuid  in  the 
mountains  of  the  southwest    In  what  is  known 

as  the  Blacksburg  region  extensive  developments 
are  being  made  by  coal  operators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States.  Breakers  recently 
erected  in  the  Blacksburg  district  have  a  capac- 
ity of  1,000  tons  daily.  Agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis.  Roanoke, 
and  Richmond,  where  the  coal  sells  in  com- 
petition with  die  Pennsylvania  coal.  Iron  ores 
abound  in  the  Valley  counties,  in  the  Piedmont 
and  in  the  Appalachian  counties  of  the 


in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Gold  is  rained 
in  Louisa  County,  also  in  Spoitsylvania.  Zinc 
is  also  mined  in  the  southwest.  Salt  has  long 
been  mined  and  the  sah  works  of  Saltville 
are  noted.  The  principal  mineral  productions  ia 
iQoo  included  coal,  4,752,217  short  tons,  valued 
at  11,251,056;  coke.  1,347^78  short  tons,  valut-d 
at  $2,415,769;  Portland  cement,  949,331  barrels, 
valued  at  ^667,163;  clay  producls.  valued  at  $1,- 
956.517;  mineral  waters,  1,504,530  gallons,  valued 
at  ^J03.435;  80H,  181  tine  ounces,  valued  at 
$3,750;  granite,  valued  at  $488,250;  sandstone, 
$a8.574;   slate,  $180,775;   limestone,  $3,866. 

Natural  Attractions. —  Virginia  abounds  in 
natural  curiosities  of  great  interest.  The  na- 
tural bridge  in  Rockbridge  County  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  natural  arches  in  the  world. 
Weir's  cave,  in  Augusta  County,  ranks  among 
the  stalactite  caverns  of  the  United  States. 
Madison's  Cave,  in  the  same  county,  about  300 
feet  in  diameter,  has  two  extensive  basins  of 
very  clear  water,  and  from  the  vaulted  arches 
above  depend  great  numbers  of  brilliant  stalac- 
tites. The  Blowing  cave,  near  Millborough,  be- 
tween the  Rockbridge  and  Bath  Alum  springs, 
during  the  hot  weather  emits  a  current  of  cold 
air  with  such  force  as  to  prostrate  the  weeds 
at  the  entrance;  and  during  the  winter  a  current 
of  the  cold  air  from  without  rushes  into  the 
cave.  There  is  a  flowing  and  ebbing  spring 
near  this  cave,  and  there  is  also  one  in  Brook's 
Gap,  in  Rockingham  County.  'The  Hawk's 
Nest,»  called  also  "Marshall's  Pillar,'  on  New 
River,  in  Fayette  County,  an  immense  pillar  of 
rock  connected  by  a  narrow  passageway  with 
the  table  land  in  the  rear,  has  a  perpendicular 
descent  on  all  sides  save  this  passage  of  more 
than  1,000  feet  to  the  valley  and  river  below. 
Gaudy's  Castle  and  the  Hanging  Rocks  are  siro-  ' 
ilar,  though  less  lofty,  rocky  pinnacles. 

Agriculture.— Oi  the  numerous  agricultural 
products  of  Virginia,  tobacco  is  most  character- 
istic, although  in  value  it  ranks  third.  It  was 
first  grown  in  the  Tidewater  district,  and  later 
in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Three  counties  — 
Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  and  Mecklenburg  —  pro- 
duce about  one  third  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
the  State.  Com  grows  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  and  is  worth  more  than  any  other  twa 
crops  combined.  Its  value  is  more  than  double 
that  of  tobacco.  The  value  of  the  crop  of  hay 
and  forage  also  exceeds  that  of  tobacco.  Wheat 
is  a  staple  crop  and  is  the  fourth  in  value.  Oats, 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  barley  ttlso  grow  in  large 
quantities.  The  cultivation  of  small  fruits  and 
early  vegetables  is  an  important  interest  and 
brings  millions  of  dollars  into  the  State.  These 
are  grown  in  Accomac  County,  and  in  the  coun- 
ties around  Norfolk.  Peanuts  are  the  leading 
crop  in  the  Tidewater  belt,  Norfolk  beiag  tb» 
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great  peanut  market  of  the  country.  Only  a  now  among  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the 
small  j>axt  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  cotton,  United  States,  their  combined  sales  in  1900 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  amounting  to  12  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
cotintries  of  Brunswick,  Greensville,  Southamp-  the  country.  This  abundant  supply  of  raw  ma- 
ton,  Mecklenburg,  and  Sussex.  The  live  stock  terial  naturally  caused  the  development  of  to- 
and  dairy  products  of  the  State  are  of  great  bacco  manufactures  at  an  early  date.  At  (he 
value.  The  live  stock  sold  brings  more  money  census  of  1810,  2,726,713  pounds  of  manufac- 
to  the  farmers  than  the  entire  tobacco  crop,  tured  tobacco  and  snuff  were  reported.  In  1900 
and  the  value  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  pro-  the  State  ranked  fifth  in  the  manufacture  of 
duced  annually  is  only  a  little  less  than  the  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.  During  the  de- 
total  value  of  the  tobacco  crop.  Special  atten-  cade  — igoo  to  1909  —  the  value  of  products  in 
tion  is  given  to  live  stock  in  the  Shenandoah  this  branch  of  industry,  including  snuff,  in- 
Valley,  where  blue  grass  and  other  fine  grasses  creased  from  $10,707,766  to  $12,169,815.  The 
flourish.  Many  hne  horses  are  bred  in  Loudoun  cigarette  manufacture  at  Richmond  began  about 
and  Fauquier  counties.  The  value  of  the  poul-  1874  and  has  had  a  steady  growth.  The  climate 
try  and  egcs  is  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  is  well  suited  to  the  handling  of  the  tobacco 
dairy  products,  and  the  counties  of  Rocking-  leaf,  and  considerable  quantities  of  Connecticut, 
ham  and  Shenandoah  each  report  over  i,ooo/}00  Pennsylvania,  and  Havana  leaf  are  brought  into 
dozen  eggs  sold  per  year.  A  large  part  of  the  the  State  to  be  manufactured  into  cigars, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  are  used  in  the  Forests  Prodvcts,  —  in  1900  there  were  i  J41 
State.  In  1909  the  principal  farm  crops  were  establishments  eng^ed  in  the  manufacture  of 
corn,  38^295,141  bushels,  valued  at  $28^85,944;  lumber  and  timber  products,  the  industry  being 
wheat,  8,c^,^  bushels,  valued  at  $8,776,061;  third  in  rank,  with  7.611  wage-earners,  and  prod, 
oats,  23^,495  bushels,  valued  at  $1,609,973;  rye,  ucts  valued  at  $12,137,177.  In  1890  there  were 
43!^,345  bushels,  valued  at  $344,241;  buckwheat,  663  establishments.  5,973  wage-earners,  and  prod - 
332,222  bushels,  valued  at  $i96,igi5;  potatoes,  ucts  valued  at  $51630,600.  The  increase  in  the 
^,770,778  bushels,  valued  at  $5,667,557 ;  and  hay,  value  of  products  during  tie  decade  was 
823.90s  tons,  valued  at  $10,265,161.  The  prod uc-  $6,506,577.  or  115  per  cent.  The  forests  of 
tion  of  tobacco  amounted  to  132,987,490  pounds  Virginia  early  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers, 
in  1909,  and  the  annual  peanut  crop  is  valued  and  in  1608,  the  year  following  the  founding 
at  $2,50o,ooa  of  Jamestown,  one  of  the  Virginia  Company's 

FisAeriM.— Fisheries  are  important  and  sup-  ships  returning  to  England  carried  a  cargo  of 

ply  large  quantities  of  fish,  which  are  shipfied  iron     ore,     cedar    posts,     and     walnut    boards, 

to  other  States.     Oyster-culture  is  rapidly  in-  Trained  workmen  were  brought  from  Hamburg 

creasing.    The  reports  for  1901  showed  a  gain  and  by   1630  sawmills  were  in  operation.     In 

over   1900   from  the  oyster  planting  ground  of  1900  forests  covered  23,400  square  miles,  or  58 

$3,192.22  while  the  increase  from  tonging  was  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  Stale.    Long- 

$1,737.03.  leaf  and  loblolly  pine  constitute  about  ?s  per 

Manufactures. —  Although  Virginia  is  an  ag-  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  State.  The 
ricultural  State,  there  has  been  a  considerable  mills  which  saw  this  timber  are  located  chiefly 
growth  in  its  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in-  near  Norfolk  and  along  the  lames  River,  and 
dustries  since  the  Civil  War.  The  iron  mines,  in  addition  to  the  local  supply,  use  many  logs 
forests,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  fields  of  Vir-  brought  by  rail  and  canal  from  North  Carolina, 
ginia  furnish  abundant  raw  materials  for  manu-  Hard-wood  timber  products  arc  manufactured 
factures.  Its  water  power  is  extensive,  and  has  chiefly  among  the  oak,  ash.  and  poplar  forests 
been  developed  largely  at  Fredericksburg  and  at  in  the  western  and  northwestern  counties. 
Petersburg:,  and  more  especially  at  Richmond.  Th«e  forests  are  being  rapidly  exhausted. 
The  best  of  steam  coal  is  found  in  large  quan-  Transportation,—  Steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
titiea  in  the  Pocahontas  field  in  the  western  part  sels  still  furnish  means  of  transportation  be- 
of  the  Slate,  while  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  tween  points  in  the  tidewater  district,  but  in 
James,  and  York  rivers,  navigable  for  352  miles,  'he  interior  of  the  State  the  canals  have  been 
together  with  the  70  miles  of  sheltered  coast  tilled  up  and  the  stage  lines  abandoned  and 
line  along  Chesapeake  Bay,  afford  facilities  for  almost  every  section  can  now  be  reached  by 
the  cheap  shipment  of  products  to  domestic  railroad.  Besides  the  railroad  lines,  steamships 
and  foreign  markets.  In  rgog  the  manufactur-  p'y  regularly  between  the  Virginia  seaports  and 
ers  of  the  State  employed  $2i6,3()2,ooo  capital  the  cities  of  the  world.  Railroads  traverse  the 
and  114,227  persons;  paying  $17,255,000  for  State  in  all  directions.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
wages  and  $125,583,000  for  materials ;  and  having  roads  within  the  State  in  1901  was  3,801  miles, 
an  aggregate  output  valued  at  $219,794,000.  The  of  which  70  miles  were  constructed  during  the 
principal  manufactures,  according  to  the  out-  previous  year.  The  leading  railroads  of  the 
put  of  1900,  were  flour  and  grist  ($12,^7,267)  ;  State  are  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Norfolk  & 
lumber  and  timber  {$12,137,177)  ;  chewing  and  Western,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Atlantic 
smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff  ($10707  776)  ■  iron  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Balti- 
and  steel  ($88,341,888)  ;  railroad  cars  ($6,277,-  more  &  Ohio,  and  the  New  York,  Philadelphia 
279) ;  stemmed  tobacco  ($5,726,859)  ;  cigars  and  &  Norfolk. 

cigarettes    ($4,843,641);   foundry  and   machine-  Commerce. —The  imports  of  merchandise  at 

shop  products    {$4,833,137)  ;  and  leather    ($4,-  the  ports  of  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Ports- 

716,920).  mouth,   and   Richmond,   during  the   year   1910, 

Tobacco  Industry- —  The  economic  history  of  aggregated  in  value  approximately  $4,060,500. 
colonial  Virginia  is  essctrtially  a  record  of  its  and  the  exports  approximately  $13,256,285.  The 
tobacco  culture.  In  i6ig,  20,000  pounds  of  to-  excellent  harbor  at  Hampton  Roads,  with  the 
bacco  were  exported,  and  in  1642  this  staple  great  commercial  cities  clustered  around  it, 
was  made  the  sole  legal-tender  currency  in  the  makes  a  natural  shipping  point  for  a  large  sec- 
colony    Danville,  Lynchburg,  and  Richmond  are  tion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  port  of 
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entry  for  goods  from  foreign  countries,  while  224,769;  number  of  teachers  employed,  9,044; 

the    business     enterprise    of    the    commercial  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year,  ^t^,- 

housea  of  the  cities  of  Virginia  has  built  up  361.80.     For  technical  and  advanced  education 

all  over  the  country  an  extensive  commerce  in  and  the  study  of  the  professions,  the  State  has 

goods  of  every  character.  made  provision  in  its  State  institutions,  as  fol- 

Banki  and  Bankittg.^ln  1909  there  were  irr  lows:  The  State  University  (q.v.),  Charlottes- 
national  banks  in  operation,  having  45,542  de-  ville ;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington ; 
positors  and  $20,852,644  savings  deposits.  There  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg;  Vir- 
wcre  also  ISI  State  banks  with  43,^48  depositors  ginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg;  Miller 
and  $11,625,921  savings  deposits.  The  exchanges  Manual  Labor  School,  Albemarle;  Female  Statt 
at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Nor-  Norma!  School,  Farmville.  In  addition  to 
folk  and  Richmond  during  the  year  ending  30  these,  Washington  and  Lee  University  (q.v.) 
Sept.  1909  aggregated  $480,100,300,  an  increase  is  located  at  Lexin^on,  and  colleges  founded 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year  of  $73,-  by  the  leading  religious  denominations  are  lo- 
138,599-  cated     as    follows;     Randolph- Macon     College 

Stale  Covernmenl. — Three  of  the  State  ofE-  (q.v,)    (for   men,   at   Ashland;    for  women,   at 

ccrs,    the   Governor,    Lieutenant-Governor,   and  Lynchburg) ;     Hampden- Sidney    College,    near 

Attorney- General,   are    elected    by    the    people.  Farmville;  Emory  and  Henry,  at  Emory;  Rich- 

Tbey  each  serve  four  years.     The  election  for  mond     College,     Richmond      (co-educational)  ; 

these  officers  lakes  place  in  November.    Other  Roanoke      College,      Salem      (eo-edticational). 

elective  State  officers  are  elected  by  the  legisla-  There  are  law  schools  at  Washington  and  Lee 

ture    for   two   years,   except   the   railroad   com-  University,  Lexington ;  at  the  State  University, 

missioner  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc-  Charlottesville,     and     at     Richmond     College, 

lion,  each  for  four  years.    The  adjutant-general  Richmond.     There  is  a  medical  department  at 

is  appointed  by  the  governor   for   four  years,  the   State  Universih",  and   there  are  also  two 

the   commissioner    of   agriculture   and   commis-  medical  colleges  —  the   Medical   College  of  Vir- 

sioner     of    labor     each     tor     two     years.    Tlie  ginia  and  the  University  College  of  Medicine  — 

legislature   meets   biennially,   the   first   Wednes-  at  Richmond.     There  are  theological  seminaries 

day    in    December    in    odd    years.      There    are  for  white  students  at  Richmond  and  Alexandria, 

j6  senators  and  86  members  of  the  House,     The  and   for  colored   at   Richmond,   Lynchburg,  and 

State    government     in     igoz    was    Democratic  Petersburg.     For   the   higher   education   of  col- 

The    Governor    receives   an    annual    salary    of  ored   students  are   the    Hampton   Normal   and 

$5,000,    There   are   10   representatives    in   Con-  Agricultural   Institute,   at  Hampton,   ai»d    Vir- 

gress.     There  are  3,S7S  post-offices  in  the  State  ginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Peters- 

and  250  periodicals.    A  new  State  constitution  burg,    supported    bj;   the    State;    and   also   the 

was  adopted  in  1902.  Virginia  Union  University,  the  Hartshorn   Me- 

Slate  finances.— On  2  March  1901  the  State  monal  College  (female)  at  Richmond,  and  the 

lebt  was  $34,353,327,  divided  into  Riddleberger  Virginia  Theological  Semirary  and  College,  at 

Bonds,    Act   of    1882,    $6,329,554,    and    Century  Lynchburg, 

Bonds,    dated     1891,    $1 8,023, 7?J.      The    actual  Religion. — The    strongest    denominations    in 

valuation  in  1910  was:  real  estate,  $678,321,068;  the  State  are  the  Regular  Baptists   (colored); 

personal  property,  $in,59!,9J9;  total,  $789,912,-  Methodist   Episcopal,    South;    Regular    Baptist, 

997.    The  lax  rate  was  $3.50  per  $1,000.     The  South;  African  Methodist;  Presbyterian,  South; 

receipts    and    disbursements    were    as    follows ;  Protestant     Episcopal ;     Methodist     Episcopal ; 

Amount    on    hand.    1900,    $791,331.84;    receipts  Disciples  of  Christ;  Roman  Catholic;  Lutheran, 

from  all  sources  during  the  year,  $3,033 J 3^1.39;  General    Synod;    Primitive    Baptists;    Dunkard, 

total,      $4424,478,23,        Disbursement  v.,    $3,597.-  and  Christian,     In  igoo  there  were  4,201  Evan- 

881.17.     Balance     on     hand,     1561,     $826,597.06.  gelical  Sunday-schools,  with  48,531  officers  and 

The  disbursements  include  $292,000  turned  over  teachers,   and  293,336  scholars, 

to    the    Commissioners    of    the    Sinking    Fund,  /'ofufjlion.— In  1790  the  population  of  Vir- 

with   which  to  purchase   Slate   Bonds.  ginia  was  747,610;   (1800)  880,200;   (1810)  9?4,- 

Ckaritiei  and  Correction.— Thtre  are  numer-  600;   (i8ao)   1,065,116;   (1830)   1,311405;   (1850) 

ous  charitable  institutions  throughout  the  Stale  1421,061;    (i860)    1,596,318;    (1870)     1,225,163; 

and  several  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged  {1880)     1,512,565;     (i^)     1,655,980;     (1900) 

and   for  orphans  at   Richmond.     At    Staunton  1354,184.     According  to    sex,   nationality,  and 

is   the   State   School    for   the   Deaf   and    Blind,  color,    the    population    is    divided    as    follows : 

In    1901    the   net    earnings   of   the   State    Peni-  Males,   925,897;    females,   928,287;   native   bom, 

tentiary  were  $43flS3-7i-    The  number  of  pris-  1,834723;  foreign  born,  15461;  whites.   1,192,- 

oners.  receiving    conditional    pardons    was    115.  85s;    negroes,   including   all    persons    of   negro 

The   average   number   of  convicts   in   the    peni-  descent,   660,722;    Chinese,    243;    Japanese,    10; 

tentiaiT'  was  1,199.     To  feed,  clothe,  and  guard  Indians,   including  those   taxed   and   not   taxed, 

these  for  the  12  months  entailed  an  expenditure  354.     According  to  school  and  voting  age,  the 

of  $8oj07^    It  cost  the  State  $67.31  to  keep  division   is  as  follows:     Total  of  school  age, 

each  convict  in  prison  for  the  year.  5  to  20  years,  704,771;  including  435,612  whites 

Eaucatwrt. — The    Virginia    free    school    sys-  and     268,962     negroes;     total     of    voting     age, 

Mm,   established    in    1870,    is   controlled   by    the  4473i5,    including    436,389   native    born.    11,^ 

State    Board    of   Education,   consisting    of   the  foreign   born,   301,379  whites,    146,122  negroes. 

Governor,    the    Attorney- General,    the    Superin-  and    113^53    illiterates.      The    census    of    rgio 

tendent    of    Public    Instruction,    three    members  gave    the    population   as    2,061,61a.      The   chief 

from  the   faculties  of  the  State  institutions  for  cities  are  as   follows;     Richmond   (qv)    {127- 

higher  education,  and  one  comity  and  one  city  628);    Norfolk    (6745a);    Petersburg    (24,137)- 

superintendent  of  schools.    The  number  of  pub-  Roanoke     (34,874);    Newport    News    (20,305)  ■ 

lie  schools  m  1903  was  8,96s ;  number  of  pupils  Lynchburg      (29494);      Porismooth      (33,190); 

enrolled,  37J.601 ;  average  attendance  of  pupils,  Danville  (1 9.030 J  ;  Alexandria  (iSjap). 
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.  The  Capiiol  at  Richmond  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I.  St.  John's  Church,  Richmond,  where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous  speech. 
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Jamestown,   on   the  James   River,  was   founded  junction    of    the    Appomattox    and    the   James, 
13  May  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out  by  the  then   cailcd    New    Bermuda.     The  laws    made 
London    Company,    to    whom    James    I.    had  for  the  colony  were  harsh  and  strict,  and  occa- ' 
granted  South  Virginia,  as  it  was  then  called  sioned  much  dissatisfaction.    In  1616  Dale,  who 
in  distinction   frotn   the  territory  to   the  north-  had   resumed  the  government  of  the  colony  at 
ward,    named    North    Virginia.      The    coionists  the   departure   of   Gates,   returned   to   England, 
were    most    worthless   adventurers ;    Wingfield,  and  soon  after  C^tain  Argall  was  appointed 
the  president  of  the  colony,  proved  dishonest,  depnly-govemor.     He  used  his  office  so  much 
and  the  whole  enterprise  was  only  saved  from  to  the  distress  of  the  colonists  that  Lord  Dela- 
a    disastrous   end   by    the   courage   and    energy  ware  sailed  from  England  to  resume  his  duties, 
of  Captain  John  Smith.     (See  SuirH,  John.)  but  died  on  his  passage,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
In  i6c^  the  London  Company  was  re-organized,  bay  which  bears   his   name.    George  Yeardley 
and    received    a    grant    of    territory    extending  was     now     appointed     governor      (i6ig)      and 
200  miles  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  knighted.     Twelve  hundred  coionists  were  sent 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  westward  to  the  Pa-  over  during  this  year,  among  whom  were  go 
cific.    The  government  councH  was  superseded  respectable  young  women,  who  wtre  disposed 
by  a  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Com-  of  to  the  planters  as  wives  at  the  cost  of  their 
pan/s   council   in   England,   and    to   have  the  passage.     Among  the  new  colonists  were  100 
eole    superintendence    of    local    aflfairs.      Lord  sent  by  the  king's  special  order  from  the  prisons, 
Delawa;;;  was  appointed  governor,  Sir  Thomas  to  be  sold  as  servants  to  the  planters.    This  was 
Gales  lieutenant-governor,   Sir  George  Somers  the  first  instance  in  which  felons  had  been  sent 
admiral,  Christopher  Newport  vice-admiral,  and  to  a  British  colony,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high  marshal,  all    tor   life,  the  colonists  they  continued  to  be  sent  in  ii»- 
Nine  vessels  with  goo  colonists,  including  »  creasing  numbers  to  Virginia  for  100  years.    In 
women  and  children,  set  sail  at  once.     Gates,  1619  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  brbught  to  JameS- 
Somers,  and    Newport    accompanied   the  fleet,  town  20  negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for 
but  the  governor  was  detained  for  some  titne  life.    The  number  did  not  much  increase  for  the 
in  England  by  h!s  private  affairs.     The  three  next  40  ^ears,  being  limited  to  a  few  cargoes 
officers  all  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  and  brought  m  by  Dutch  traders.    More  settlers  ar- 
were  cast  ashore  On  one  of  the  Bermudas;  one  riving,  new  plantations  were  esiabttshed  on  the 
of  the  other  vessels  was  lost,  but  the  remaintng  York,  James  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  on  flie 
seven    arrived    in    safety    in    the   James    River,  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  old   flovemment  was   abrogated,   but   none  In  1622  occurred  a  bloody  war  between  Uie 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  one  having  arrived,  colonists  and  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  Opechan- 
Sraith  retained  the  government,  as  the  charter  canough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Powhatan. 
authorized  him  to  do,  but  the  new   colonists.  On  the  night  of  23  March  350  persons  were  mas- 
like the  old,  were  mostly  a  profligate  set  of  ad-  sacred,  and   in   a   brief  period   Indian   murders, 
venturers,    whose   whole   study    seemed    to   be  sickness  and  famine  reduced  the  ntmiber  of  the 
to  create  disturbances.     Smith  was  soon  after  colonists  from  4,000  to  2,500.    In  1624  the  Lon- 
severely   wounded   by   an   accident  and   obliged  don    Company    was    dissolved    and   the    colony 
to  return  to  England  for  surgical  aid,  and  left  passed  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  crown, 
a  colony  of  500  persons  well  supplied  with  arms,  except  daring  the  period  of  the  Commonweal^), 
provisions,  and  goods  for  traffic  with  the  In-  1649-1660.    Its  condition  at  this  time  was  tiot 
dians,  and  provided  with  a  fort,  church,  store-  prosperous,  tobacco  being  the  only  article  of  ex- 
house,  and  60  dwellings,  and  a  good  stock  of  port  which  paid  a  profit.    In  1630  a  fort  was 
domestic  animals.     After  his  departure  the  col-  Wilt  at  Point  Comfort,  and  salt  works  were  es- 
onists  gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and  idleness,  tablished  at  Accomac.     In   1632  the  laws  of  the 
and  a  party  of  30  seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  colony     were     revised     and     consolidated,     and, 
the   colony  and    sailed   away  as   pirates.     Six  though  occasionally  troubled  by  the  Indians,  and 
months  after  Simith's  departure  only  60  colo-  by  vicious  and  vagabond  colonists,  it  seems  to 
nisfs     remaitted.     At    this     juncture     Newport,  have  maintained  a  fair  share  of  prosperity   for 
Gates,  and  Somers,  with  150  men,  arrived  from  a  jiumber  of  years.    In  1641  Sir  William  Berkc- 
the  Bermudas  in  vessels  which  they  had  built  ley  became  governor,  and  being  a  staunch  loyal- 
there.     Finding    the    condition    of    things    at  ist  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  parliament. 
Jamestown,  they   resolved  to  abandon   Virginia  The   colony   remained  firm   in   its  adherence  to 
and   sail   with   the   remnant   of  the  colonists   to  the   Stuarts  till   March   i6S2j   when   an   English 
Newfoundland  to  seek  food  and  a  passage  home  fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbados  to  reduce 
from  the  fishermen.    As  they  descended  the  river  that  island  to  submission  visited  the  Chesapeake. 
(10  June   1610)   they  met  Lord  Delaware,  whe  and  arranged  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  loy- 
had  just  arrived   from   England,   bringing  sup-  alists ;  and  Berkeley's  commission  being  declared 
plies    and    colonists      He    persuaded    them    to  void,  Richard  Bennet,  a  Puritan  settler  in  Map"- 
return  to  Jamestown,  took  measures  for  procur-  land,  was  elected  governor.    On  the  restoration 
ing  supplies,  established  a  trading  post  at  Hamp-  of  Charles  fl,.  Sir  William  Berkeley  returned 
ton  at  the  entrance  to  James  River,  and  pun-  and  was  elected  governor.    The  right  of  suf- 
ished   the   Indians   for  their  barbarities   toward  frage,  which  had  been  almost  universal  during 
the  colonists  by  attacking  and  burning  several  the  protectorate,  was  limited  by  act  of  1670  to 
of  their  villages.    His  health  failing,  he  returned  freeholders  and  householders,  not  so  much  from 
to  England,  leaving  Captain  Percy  as  his  dep-  the  pressure  of  the  royal  authority  as  from  the 
itty.     He  was  soon                 .    .   .      ™.     ~.  .  .                   ■           _i.    ......      . 

Dale,  who  arrived  1 

cattle;  and  the  latter,  in  August 

Thomas  Gates,  who  brought  350  n 
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fomiists,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptista.*  The  ra-  comFnunication  with  the  other  colonies.  On  the 
pacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  11.,  upon  two  passing  of  these  resolutions  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
of  whom,  Arlinston  and  Culpeper,  he  had  be-  newly  appointed  governor,  dissolved  the  assem- 
stowed  a  patent  of  the  Virf^inia  colony,  and  the  biy.  In  the  autumn  of  1774  a  conflict  occurred 
heaw  taxation  encouraged  for  his  own  purposes  between  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Cornstalk, 
by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  led  to  great  discontent,  and  other  chiefs,  and  a  Virginia  force  of  about 
which  in  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  of  fresh  1,200  men.  at  Point  Pleasant,  an  the  Ohio  River, 
taxes  to  provide  against  a  threatened  attack  The  Indians  were  defeated,  but  the  Virginians 
from  the  Indians,  culminated  in  what  is  known  had  60  or  70  killed,  and  a  large  number 
as  'Bacon's  rebellion."  (See  Bacon,  Nathan-  wounded.  The  Virginia  convention  which  met 
lEL.)  Berkeley  met  with  large  pecuniary  losses  at  Richmond  20  March  1775,  to  appoint  dele- 
in  this  rebellion,  and  when  it  was  fairly  quelled  gates  to  the  new  continental  congress,  took  mea- 
he  was  so  relentless  in  his  vengeance  on  all  who  sures  for  enrolling  companies  of  volunteers  in 
had  participated  in  it  as  to  bring  down  upon  each  county.  On  21  April  Governor  Dunmore 
himself  the  royal  displeasure.  In  the  winter  of  ordered  the  powder  belongii^  to  the  province  to 
1677  he  visited  England  to  justify  his  conduct,  be  taken  from  the  public  store  at  Williamsburg 
but  died  before  having  an  interview  with  the  and  placed  on  board  an  armed  vessel  in  the 
king.  Lord  Culpeper  was  then  governor  for  a  river.  Learning  this,  Patrick  Henty  collected 
time,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Howard  of  Ef-  some  companies  of  volunteers,  marched  upon 
iingham,  both  rapacious  and  greedy.  In  1689  Williamsburg,  and  compelled  the  king's  receiver 
the  colonial  government  reluctantly  proclaimed  to  give  bills  for  the  value  of  the  powder  taken 
William  and  Mary.  In  1705  the  fifth  colonial  away.  On  23  November  Lord  Dunmore  with  a 
revision  of  the  code  took  place.  By  it  the  slave  British  and  Tory  force  took  possession  of  Nor- 
wBS  declared  real  estate,  and  thus,  like  the  Rus-  folk.  He  was  driven  from  it  3  December,  but, 
sian  serf,  attached  to  the  soil.  This  provision  in  January  1776,  returned  with  a  larger  force 
remained  in  force  while  Virginia  continued  a  and  bombarded  it.  He  continued  a  predatory 
colony.  In  1698  Williamsbui^,  founded  and  warfare  along  the  whole  Virginia  coast  through 
named  in  honor  of  William  III.,  became  the  the  ensuing  summer,  but  was  finally  driven 
capital  of  the  colony.  In  1754  hostilities  broke  southward.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
out  with  the  French,  who  had  built  a  line  of  was  proposed  in  the  Continental  Cor^ress  by  the 
military  posts  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Virginia  delegates  under  instructions  from  the 
Alleghenies  and  at  tne  head  waters  of  the  Ohio;  convention  of  the  colony.  In  the  summer  of 
and  in  this  war  George  Washington  first  en-  1779  the  British  General  Matthews  made  a 
tered  the  service  of  his  country,  commanding  die  descent  upon  the  coast,  destroyed  Norfolk,  took 
colonial  troops  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Necessity  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  destroying  the  vessels 
(17^),  and  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Vir-  of  war  building  there,  and  burned  or  took  130 
ginia  forces  after  Braddock's  defeat  in  I75S-  merchant  vessels  on  the  James  and  Elizabeth 
The  assertion  by  parliament  in  1764  of  the  ri^t  rivers.  In  January  1781  General  Benedict  Ar- 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent  called  nold  captured  and  burned  Richmond,  then  a  vil- 
forth  an  earnest  petition,  memorial  and  retnon-  lage  of  i^oo  inhabitants;  but  being  pressed  by 
strance  from  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  in  the  militia  under  General  Steuben  and  some 
December  of  that  year;  and  the  stamp,  mutiny,  French  frigates  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  was 
and  quartering  acts  passed  by  parliament  in  1765  forced  to  escape  with  a  few  priies  to  Newport, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  denying  the  R.  1.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of^  the 
right  of  any  foreign  body  to  levy  taxes  upon  same  year  Cornwatlis  and  Phillips  plundered 
the  colony.  the  greater  part  of  eastern  Virginia,  seizing  and 
In  the  first  colonial  congress,  which  met  in  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  not  less  than 
New  York  7  Oct.  1765,  Virginia  was  not  repre-  $10,000,000.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
sented,  her  legislature  having  adjourned  before  Yorktown  on  19  Oct.  1781  virtually  closed  the 
the  issuing  of  the  Massachusetts  circular;  but  war. 

its  action  was  approved  at  the  next  session  of  Slate  History. —  Virginia  had  been  the  first 
the  legislature.  The  passing  of  Townshend's  to  urged  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  of 
measures  of  indirect  taxation  by  parliament  pro-  States ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  this 
duced  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Vir-  confederation  was  inadequate  for  the<purposes  of 
ginia  legislature,  and  a  renewed  assertion  of  a  national  government,  she  was  a^ain  the  first 
their  exclusive  right  of  self -taxation,  and  of  trial  to  call  a  convention  of  the  States  in  September 
jury  of  the  vicinage.  The  name  of  1786,  to  arrange  for  some  additional  compacts 
3  Jefferson  appears  for  the  first  time  in  relative  to  a  tariff,  navigation,  etc.  This  con- 
ion  with  these  resolutions,  which  were  vention,  delegates  being  in  attendance  only  from 
passed  16  May  1769.  Lord  Botetourt,  the  loyal  five  States,  did  not  venture  to  take  action,  but 
governor,  at  once  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  its  recommended  the  call  of  a  convention  in  the  fol- 
members  in  their  private  capacity  met  and  en-  lowing  May  to  consider  the  articles  of  confeder- 
tered  into  a  non- importation  agreement,  which  ation,  and  propose  such  changes  therein  as 
was  very  generally  signed  by  the  merchants  and  might  render  them  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
planters  of  the  polony.  The  commerce  of  Vir-  of  the  Union.  The  constitution  framed  by  that 
ginia  with  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  larger  convention  was  ratified  by  Virginia  25  June 
than  that  of  any  other  colony.  In  March  1773  1788.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  giving 
die  house  of  burgesses,  under  the  zealous  advo-  it  her  sanction,  led  by  George  Mason  and  sus- 
cacy  of  Patrick  Henn;,  Jefferson,  and  R.  H.  tained  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  vote  was  ac- 
Lee,  appointed  a  committee  'to  obtain  the  most  companied  by  a  proposition  for  more  than  ao 
clear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  alterations  in  the  constitution.  In  1784  Virginia 
of  the  parliament  or  ministry  as  might  aflfect  the  had  ceded  to  the  United  Slates  her  claims  to 
rights  of  the  colonies' ;  and  the  same  committee  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  founded  on  the 
were  authoriicd  to  Open  a  correspondence  and  grant  in  the  charter  to  the  London  Company  in 
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1619,  reserving  to  herself  her  lands  south  of  the  and  loans  effected  for  their  armiAg  aod  equip- 
Ohio,  and  boiuit^  lands  northwest  of  that  river  nient;  and  on  25  April  the  convention  passed  an 
for  her  revolutionary  soldiers  and  those  em-  act  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ployed  in  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  provisional  government  of  the  Confederate 
Kaskaskia  and  vincennes,  and  stipulating  in  States  of  America.  The  State  convention  on  sg 
her  act  of  cession  for  indemnity  for  the  ex-  April  appointed  delegates  to  the  Confederate 
penses  of  that  expedition,  for  the  securiiy  of  the  congress  and  invited  that  congress  to  make 
French  inhabitants  of  those  settlements,  and  Richmond  the  seat  of  government  of  tlie  South- 
that  the  ceded  lands  should  be  erected  into  re-  ern  Confederacy;  an  mvitaiion  which  was  ac- 
publican  States  not  exceeding  certain  specified  ccpted  soon  afterward.  It  also  authorized  the 
dimensions.  For  many  years  after  the  adoption  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments,  established  a 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Virginia  tnaintained  navy  for  Virginia,  provided  for  enlistments  in 
a  predominant  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  the  State  army,  and  then  adjourned  to  15  June. 
.  nation ;  of  the  first  five  Presidents,  four  were  On  13  May  delegates  from  25  counties  met  at 
natives  and  residents  of  that  State,  and  each  of  Wheeling,  and  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
them  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term;  and  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  providing  for  a 
since  that  period  three  other  natives  of  the  convention  to  represent  all  the  counties  in  the 
State,  one  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  incum-  State  favorable  to  the  division  thereof,  to  be 
bency  a  resident  of  it,  have  filled  that  high  held  at  Wheeline^  provided  the  ordinance  of 
office.  secession  was  ratified  against  the  vote  of  v"""*- 


At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  southern  ern  Virginia.  The  popular  vote  was  taken  as 
States,  at  the  close  of  i860  and  commencement  provided  in  the  ordinance  33  May  and  resulted 
of  1861,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  a  majority  of  94,000  in  favor  of  the  secession 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  but  they  ordinance.  Eastern  Virginia  voted  almost  unan- 
also  sympathized  with  the  seceding  States.  At  imously  for  it,  while  the  western  counties  were 
an  extra  session  the  legislature  called  a  State  as  unanimous  against  it.  The  convention  of 
convention,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  western  Virginia,  representing  about  40  coun- 
elected  4  Feb.  1861.  A  bill  was  passed  33  Jan-  ties  met  at  Wheeling  on  n  June,  passed  a  dec- 
uary,  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  the  defense  of  laration  of  Independence  from  the  action  of  the 
the  State.  The  governor  meantime  sent  sev-  State  convention,  declared  vacant  the  offices 
cral  messages  to  the  legislature,  all  of  them  ex-  held  by  all  State  officers  acting  in  hostility  to 
hibiting  great  hostility  to  the  northern  States,  the  Federal  government,  and  took  measures  for 
and  10  of  the  Virginia  members  of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government 
published  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  The  proposition  for  a  division  of  the  State  was 
denouncing  the  Republican  ^rty  in  Congress,  voted  down  in  the  senate,  ao  to  17.  Subee- 
and  declaring  that  "it  was  vain  to  hope  for  any  ^uently,  however,  the  convention  at  an  ad- 
measures of  conciliation  and  adjustment  from  joumed  session  passed  an  ordinance  organizing 
Congress  which  the  people  of  Virginia  could  the  western  counties  into  a  new  State  to  be 
•accept.'  The  number  of  delegates  elected  to  called  Kanawha.  The  provisional  legislature  of 
the  sute  convention  was  152,  of  whom  the  the  State  of  Virginia  in  session  at  Wheeling 
greater  part  were  Conditional*  Union  men,  a  gave  its  sanction  to  the  setting  off  of  the  new 
tew  in  favor  of  immediate  secession,  and  about  State,. and  on  24  October  the  act  was  approveij 
as  many  unconditional  Unionists.  The  conven-  by  the  people  of  the  39  counties  by  an  almost 
tion  met  at  Richmond,  13  February,  and  on  10  unanimous  vote.  The  new  Stale  (its  name  hav- 
March  the  committee  on  Federal  relations  sub-  ing  been  changed  to  West  Virginia)  applied 
mitted  several  reports.  The  majority  report,  for  admission  into  the  Union  at  the  first  regular 
composed  of  14  resolutions,  avowed  the  doctrine  session  of  the  37th  Congress,  but  the  subject 
of  state  rights,  condemned  all  interference  with  was  postponed  to  December  1862. 
slavery  as  dangerous,  asserted  the  right  of  seccs-  Meanwhile  Virginia  was  the  centre  of  the 
sion,  and  defined  the  circumstances  under  which  war  zone  in  the  East  and  became  the  scene  of 
Virginia  would  be  justified  in  exercising  that  some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
right,  viz.,  the  failure  to  procure  such  guaranties  War  (q.v.),  among  them  being  the  two  battles 
from  the  northern  Stales  as  she  demanded,  the  of  Bull  Run,  Winchester,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
adoption  of  a  warlike  policy  by  the  general  gov-  cellorsville,  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  the 
emment,  or  the  attempt  to  exact  payment  of  battles  of  the  Wilderness  campaign.  Virginia 
duties  from  the  seceded  States,  or  to  reinforce  troops  throughout  the  conflict  played  a  valuable 
or  recapture  the  forts.  The  majority  resolu-  part.  The  military  operations  in  Virginia  were 
lions  were  discussed  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  distinguished  by  desperate  fighting,  and  this  is 
13th,  when  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  particularly  true  of  the  warfare  north  of  the 
southern  forces,  and  the  consequent  proclama-  Rappahannock.  Richmond  was  the  strategic 
tion  of  the  President  calling  for  troops,  led  to  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Federal  forces 
the  passing  on  17  April  of  an  ordinance  of  seccs-  came  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  State; 
sion  by  a  vote  of  88  yeas  to  55  nays.  Twelve  of  and  the  customary  effects  of  war  were  seen  in 
those  voting  nay  were  not  long  after  expelled  the  desolation  of  the  country.  Every  section 
from  the  convention.  The  people  of  the  State  was  invaded,  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at 
had  by  a  majority  of  52,857  required  that  the  Appomattox  Court  House  (g  April  1865),  Con- 
action  of  the  convention  should  be  submitted  to  federate  army  and  civilians  were  threatened  with 
their  decision,  and  a  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  famine.  General  Lee,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
secession  was  accordingly  ordered  to  take  place  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
on   the   fourth   Thursday  of  May.    The   State  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  J,  E,  Johnston,  com- 

Sovernraent,  however,  acted  as  if  the  ordinance  manders  of  Confederate  armies,  were  all  Vir- 

ad   already   been   ratified   by   the   people.     The  ginians. 

Federal  flags  were  removed,  troops  to  the  num-  The  Civil  War  was  the  last  notable  event  in 

ber  of  10,000  were  called  out  by  the  governor,  connection  with  the  hjstory  of  Virginia,    Since 
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that  time  lh«re  liave  been  numerous  political  dtf-  of  Southwest  Virginia'   (i8Si)  ;  Waddell,  'Ad- 

iiciilties.    The    Reconstruction   acts   granted    to  nals   of   Augusta   Co.,  Va.*    (1888) ;    Pearson, 

negroes  the  right  of  voting  for  delegates  to  a  'Household     Scenes    in    the    Old    Dominion' 

State   convention.     In    1868   a   new   constitution  (1853);     'Virgmia    Magazine    of    History    and 

was    adopted.     Among    various    new    features  Biography;*  books  on  Bie  Civil  War  and  Vir- 

therein   embodied  was  that  of  negro  suffrage,  ginia  State  Reports. 

There  was  much  dislike  of  the  new  instrument,  ,„     ,,,,,.                                     ,    _ 

which  was  not  submitted  to  popular  vote  until  VirginU,    111.,    City,   connty-seat   of    Cass 

fuly  l86g,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  ma-  County;   on  the  Chicago,  P.  ft  St.  L.   and  the 

jonty,  though  the  clause  disfranchising  Confed-  Baltimore  ft  O.  S.  R.k,'s;  about  30  miles  west 

erate   officials   and   demanding  an   oath   of  pait  hy  north  of  Springfield.     It  is  in  a  rich  farming 

loyalty,  was  rejected.     G.  C  Walker  was  elected  section.     The    chief    industnes    are    connected 

governor ;    United    Stales    Senators    were    also  w"h  farming  and  dairymg.    The  city  lias  a  high 

chosen,    the    14th    and    ISth   amendments    were  school,   elementary   schools,   and   the   library  of 

ratified,   and   the  military  occupation,   never  re-  *"«  Central  Illinois  Science  Society.     There  are 

<iuired,  was  brought  to  an  end.    On  26  Jan.  1870,  1*°  national  banks  and  one  state  bank  haTing 

Virginia  was  readmitted  to  the  Union.    There  »    combined   capital    of    $160^00  and    deposits 


„„.  =™.i  trouble  in  connection  with  legislation  "mounting    to    $388^960.     Pop.     (l8go)      tfittT; 

respecting  the   State   debL     By  a  bill  passed  in  dSOo)   I-WW;    (iWo)   i.Soi. 

1871,  two  tMrds  of  the  debt  of  Virginia  was  ^   Virginia  Gta.  Nev.,  city,  county-acat  of 

funded  into  bonds,  the  coupons  of  said  bonds  to  o.    •"•;*™>   '-'w«   r.    ■;'.     ' "'  t>r      1        a  -1 

be    held    receivable    in    parent    for    taxes    as-  Storey  County;  on  the  Virginia  &  TtiickeeRa.1- 

sessed.    The  remaining  one  third  was  held  to  be  '?*'':  about  aoomileS  northeast  of  San  Fran- 

the  suitable  share  of  West  Virginia,  though  the  ?'^   *"^   '■»  f'"  "^"^"/'x?*  ^^"""^^    ' 

latter   State   refused   to   admit   such    oblilation.  '»    ^n    the    eas  ern    side    of    Mount    Davidson 

In  1872  the  Virginia  Slate  legislattire  r^ealed  ''""^  ^M  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.    It 

the   tax-conpon   arrangement   o!   the    law?  but  )™5  settled  Ln  1859   when  the  famous  Comstock 

the  courts  decided  that  the  State  was  onder  obli-  ^^  *"  diKWvered.  and  chartered  as  a  city  la 

fation  to  receive  the  bonds,  even   should  the  *^    "'""    ''"^".  *',?">' j^»^    "^ll^*^ 

treasury  be  thereby  kept  bankrupt.    At  that  time  5^^'^  .Wwxxvwo  in  gold  and  silver  buUioa 

«!7,ooo,ooo   in    these    bonds    had    been    funded.  T*"?^  "  »»![  «>n»'demblc  silvw  mining  m  the 

Attempts  toward  a  compromise  were  made,  and  viamly.      The    city    has    a    daily    supply    of 

conflicts  between  Federal  and  State  courts  were  Jo.o«vxn  gallons  of  water  for  use  for  domestic 

frequent.    In    i«9i-2   a   settlement   was  finally  t?**  ^'^'"e  purposes,  brought  from  the  Sierra 

antved  at.     The  bondholders  received  for  bonds  Nevada  Mountains,  30  miles  west,  at  a  cost  of 

BfHl  coupons  amounting  to  $23,000,000,  the  sura  ^SOWco.    The  pnncipal  mines  are  drained  br 

of  $19/000,000  in  new  century  bonds.    During  ^  Sutro  tunnel  (4  miles  long,  cost  $4,500,000) 

Mic   period   of  discussion   regarding  the    State  "  »  depth  of  1,650  feet.    The  deepest  mining 

debt,  polities  was  much  affected  by  the  question ;  tori's  have  a  depth  of  3,000  to  3 joo  feet    No- 

■    •Readjuster*    party   was    formed,   finally   ab-  merous  great  mming  plants  have  been  erected  m 

!»rbed  by  the  Republican,  and  elections   were  'he  city  at  a  cost  of  from  $350,000  to  $1,000,000 

based    on    the    matter.     The    negro    vote    was  <»<*■     The  c"y  has  gas  and  electric  light  plants 

divided.    A    constitutional    convention,   held  in  and    a    weekly    and    two    daily     newspapers. 

igoi-2,  had  as  its  chief  objects  in  view  the  re-  The   Miners'   Union   Library,  the   court-house. 

friction  of  the  suffrage  and  financial  retrench-  churches,  and  schools  are  the  principal  buildings, 

ment    The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  19  Tbe  population   has  decreased   from    10.900  in 

May   IQ02,  but   was  not  submitted  to  potmlar  '™o  to  3,344  m  1910.  a  fact  mainly  due  to  the 

vote.    Virginia    has    been    throughout    almost  oechne  in  the  price  of  silver, 

steadily  Democratic  in  Federal  politics.    In  i860  ...  _.■     -       _^           .  j.     t»       i..j_ 

it  voted  for  John  Bell,  the  Constitutional  Union  ^.^^'^S?"  ^onvenboM  of  ttae  RevolaHO^ 

nominee,  and  in   187a  for  Grant;  but  otherwise  ^he      The  change  from  colony  to  commoa- 

it    has    consistently    supported    the    Democratic  wealth  in  Virginia  was  made  by  means  of  five 

national  candidates.    In  1881  the  looth  annivcr-  conventions,  called  together  between  1774  and 

sary   of   the   surrender   of   Lord   Cornwallis   to  ^776.       These    conventions    are    important   not 

Washington  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  by  the  only  as  marking  the  transition  of  this   ancient 

laying  there  of  the   comers-stone   of   a   national  cotony    to    statehood,    but    also    because    they 

.memorial    (18    October).     At   the    time   of   the  greatly   influenced   the  course  of  continental  or 

Spanish-American    war,    in    1898.    an    extensive  national  affairs.     For  example,  they  had  to  do 

military    camp.    Camp    Alger,    was    established  W''h   the   summoning   of  the   First   Continental 

and    maintained    near    Falls    Church,    Fairfax  Congress,  and  with  the  appointment  of  delegates 

County.  thereto  so  decisive  as    Peyton    Randolph    (its 

Bibliography. —  Books  on  Virginia  history  by  first     President),     George     Washington,    aai 

1-Iowison     (1845-48),    Campbell    (f86o).    Slith  Patrick    Henry.    The    constitutional    principles 

(1866),  Cooke    (1883),  O'Neill    (1885),   Drake  formulated  by  these  conventions,  especially  \>t 

(18^),  Broce  (1896) ;  Howe,  'Virginia  Histor-  the  one  in    1776,  which   drafted   the   Virginia 

ical    Collections'     (1845) ;    Keith,    *History    of  Constitution,  were  later  built  into  the  federal 

British  Plantations  in  America*   (1737) ;  Hale,  structure. 

^Transatlantic  Pioneers'  (1886):  Wingtield,  <A  First  Convention  (1  Aug.  1774)-— The  eir- 

EHscoar^e  of  Virginia*    (i860) ;  Kerctieval.  *A  cumstances  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first 

History  of  the  Valley  of  VirKinia'  (1850)  ;Jpf-  Virginia  convention  were  as  follows;    During 

ferson.  'Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia'   (r787)  ;  the  session   of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  the 

Forrest,   'Norfolk  and  Vicinity'    (1853);  Foote,  popular  branch   of  the  colonial   legislature  was 

^Sketches  of  Virginia*   (1855)  ;  Jones.  'Army  of  called,  news  arrived  from  Boston  of  the  decision 

Nordiern  Virginia*    (t88o)  :   Boyd,   'Resources  upon  the  part  of  the  British  nrfiiistty  t-  -'"" 
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that  port  as  a  punishment  for  the  destruction  Second  Convention  (30  March  1775). —  The 
of  the  famous  tea.  The  indignation  felt  upon  second  Virginia  convention  was  held  at  Rich- 
every  hand  in  Virginia  headed  up  in  a  resolu-  mond,  ao  to  27  March  1775,  It  sat  in  Saint 
tion,  passed  on  Tuesday,  24  May,  to  appoint  the  John's  Church,  which  crcwns  an  eminence  over- 
first  day  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  looking  the  valley  of  the  James.  The  historic 
to  God  to  avert  this  doom  from  Boston.  As  church  is  still  (1904)  used  as  a  house  of  wor- 
soon  as  this  action  of  the  legislature  became  ship,  the  spot  being  indicated  where  Patrick 
known  to  the  royal  governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  Henry  stood  as  he  made  his  famous  speech  in 
he  in  high  dudgeon  dissolved  the  House  of  favor  of  arming  the  colony.  The  members  were 
Burgesses.  The  following  Sunday  afternoon,  grouped  into  two  parties,  the  one  conservative, 
when  only  a  score  or  so  of  the  late  burgesses  deprecating  radical  measures  and  relying  still 
remained  in  [he  sleepy  little  capital  of  Williams-  upon  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain ;  the 
borg,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Boston,  bringing  other  aggressive,  believii^  that  pacific  means 
a  circular  letter,  appealing  to  the  colonies  for  had  been  exhausted,  and  urging  that  the  colony 
united  support,  and  advocating  the  cessation  of  be  armed.  Peyton  Randolph,  the  president,  was 
all  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  responsi-  the  leader  of  die  former  group.  Patrick  Henry 
bility  for  a  final  answer  to  this  appeal  from  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  latter.  For  three 
Boston  was  too  grave  for  the  Committee  of  days  neither  party  committed  itself.  But  upon 
Correspondence  at  Williamsburg  to  assume  the  fourth  day  a  resolution  was  adopted,  thank- 
alone.  After  consultation,  it  was  decided  the  ing  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  for  its  memorial 
next  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  25  burgesses  to  the  king  in  behalf  o£  the  American  colonies, 
remaining  in  town,  to  ask  the  counties  to  ap-  and  expressing  an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  This 
point  deputies  to  a  convention,  which  should  seemed  to  Patrick  Henry  to  savor  of  serviliQ'. 
consider  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  al!  He  thereupon  brought  forward  his  famous  res<»- 
trade  relations  with  Britain,  and  shoiald  select  lution  for  putting  the  colony  in  a  posture  of 
delegates  to  the  proposed  Coatincntal  Con-  defense,  asserting  that  "a  well-regulated  militia, 
gress.  The  time  named  for  this  convention  composed  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  is  the  nat- 
was  I  August,  and  the  place  Williamsburg,  ural  strength  and  security  of  a  frqe  govern- 
This  summons,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  meaL''  Despite  opposition,  this  resolution  was 
Virginia  State  Library,  was  evidently  written  carried,  chi^y  by  the  paasionale  eloquence  of 
by  Peyton  Randolph,  the  raoderaior,  whose  Henry,  and  the  military  resources  of  the  coiony 
name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  signers.  Then  were  at  once  directed  to  be  organized  and  made 
fallow  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  efficient.  The  convention  appealed  to  the  people 
Washington,  Henry  Lee,  etc  This  call  for  a  for  contributions  for  die  relief  of  the  inhabi- 
Virginia  Convention  has  the  same  significance  tants  of  Boston,  "suffering  in  the  common  cause 
in  the  progress  of  the  Virginia  Bevdution  as  of  American  freedom,"  The  former  delegates 
the  meeting  of  the  Tien-Elal  in  the  Versailles  to  Congress  were  re-elected,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Tennis  Court,  15  years  later,  in  the  French  being  made  alternate  for  Peyton  Randolph,  in 
Revolution.  It  was  in  both  instances  an  asser-  case  the  latter  could  not  attend.  The  people 
tioQ  of,  the  sovereignty  of  dte  people  over  against  were  asked  to  choose  delegates  to  represent 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Sympathy  for  them  in  convention  for  one  year. 
Boston  in  its  sufferings  had  called  forth  in  Third  Convention  (17  July  1775). —  Mean- 
Virginia  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  time,  events  moved  rapidly.  The  battles  of  hex- 
IMOple,  whom  royai  writs  did  not  summon  nor  ingtoti  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  session  of  the  Sec- 
royal  governors  dissolve.  The  first  Virginia  ond  Congress  at  Phitadeli^ia,  Lord  Dumnore's 
Convention  met  in  Wiliiamsburg,  on  i  Aug.  seiztire  of  the  powder  in  the  tna^izine  at  Wil- 
1774,  and  remained  in  session  six  days.  Fifty-  iiamsbrurg,  and  his  subsequent  escape  to  a  Brit- 
six  counties  and  four  boroughs  were  repre-  ish  man-of-war  lying  at  Yorktown,  had  wrought 
sented;  the  counties  by  two  delegates  each  and  the  mind  of  the  patriots  to  a  high  state  of  ex- 
the  boroughs  by  one  each.  Peyton  Randolph,  eitement.  The  governor  threatened  the  colony  ■ 
the  former  speaker  of  the  Hottse  of  Burgesses,  wi*  fire  and  sword.  Such  were  the  circum- 
was  made  president.  Delegates  were  chosen  stances  mder  whkfa  the  third  conventioti  mat 
to  represent  Virginia  in  a  General  Congress,  at  Richmond,  on  17  July  1775.  Some  dianges 
namely  Peyton  Randolph,  George  Washington,  of  consequence  had  occurred  in  the  membership 
Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Ed-  of  the  body.  Fifteen  days  before  the  pbntera 
mund  Pendleton.  In  support  of  Boston,  it  was  came  together  at  Richmond,  George  Washington 
agreed  to  btiy  no  goods,  except  medicines,  from  had  taken  coiimiaiid,  under  the  old  elm  at  Cam- 
Great  Britain,  after  i  November;  and  neither  bridge,  of  the  American  array.  His  place  as  a 
to  import  slaves  nor  pnrchase  slaves  imported,  delegate  was  taken  by  his  ndghbor,  George 
after  that  date,  from  any  place  whatsoever.  The  Masonj  whose  mind  for  the  next  year  was  to  be 
delegates  further  declared  that  unless  American  engaged  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  Virginia 
grievances  were  redressed  by  10  Aug.  1775,  they  connqon wealth.  For  nearly  a  raonthj  the  con- 
would  stop  all  exports  of  their  produce  to  vention  suffered  more  or  less  distraction,  owing 
Britain.  Provision  was  made  for  future  ses-  to  the  absence  in  Congress  of  such  experienced 
sions  of  the  convention,  should  the  condition  of  leaders  as  Henry,  Jefferson,  and  R.  H.  Lee. 
the  country  demand.  This  meeting  was  also  the  The  legal  status  and  nwthods  of  this  body  di{- 
means  of  making  known  to  the  public  Thomas  fered  materially  from  those  of  the  previous 
Jefferson's  paper,  afterward  entitled,  "A  Stmv  conventions.  Both  the  outward  circumstances 
mary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  of  the  coiony  and  the  inner  movement  of  thought 
a  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  delegates  and 
ence.  For  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  forced  the  convention  to  assume  responsibilities 
consslt  the  fttes  of  (he  'Virginia  Gaiette,'  4-11  undreamt  of  by  the  score  of  ex-burgesses  who 
Aug.  1774.  had  stiggested  the  eaHing  of  the  first  conventioii. 
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Lord  l>tminore  had  fled.  The  royal  government  Chesapeake  Bay  by  Andrew  I^wis,  be  fled  ta 
was  dissolved.  The  convention  was  driven  to  New  York  and  thence  to  England, 
meet  this  new  turn  in  affairs.  No  longer  content  Fifth  Convention  {6  May  1776). —  Tbi 
with  resolutions,  it  followed  legislative  methods  growth  of  the  idea  of  American  independence 
and  gave  to  its  acts  the  forms  of  law,  terming  was  slow  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  burning 
them  ordinances.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  deU  of  Norfolk  on  i  January,  and  the  successes  of 
egates  were  present.  The  leading  measures  Washington  in  the  early  spring  in  ousting  the 
acted  upon  by  this  convention  were,  Co  organ-  British  from  Boston,  precipitated  opinion  in 
iie  the  military  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  Virginia.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  May 
colony,  to  create  an  executive  organ  to  act  convention  took  place  during  April,  and  the 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  to  provide  two  points  which  constantly  recur  in  the  in- 
adequate revenue  for  the  provisional  govern-  struct  ions  given  them  are  independence  and 
ment  and  army  of  the  colony,  to  establish  exec-  representative  government.  For  instance,  the 
ntivc  county  committees,  to  regulate  the  elec-  freeholders  of  Charlotte  County,  on  23  April 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  to  J776,  said  to  their  representatives:  'We  give 
elect  new  representatives  to  Congress.  As  the  it  in  charge  to  you  to  use  your  best  endeavors 
bare  enumeration  shows,  these  were  tasks  of  that  the  delef^tes  which  are  sent  to  the  General 
no  little  difficulty.  Interest  attaches  to  the  slip  Congress  be  instructed  immediately  to  cast  ofF 
of  paper  (in  the  Virginia  State  Library)  upon  the  British  yoke.'  The  fifth  convention  met  on 
which  the  tellers  made  their  report  of  the  ballots  6  May  1776,  at  Williamsburg,  66  counties  and 
for  representatives  for  Congress:  'Peyton  corporations  being  represented  by  131  delegates. 
Randolph  89  Xichard  Henry  Lee  88,  Thos.  Jcf-  Twenty-nine  of  these  were  new  members,  whose 
ferson  85,  Benj.  Harrison  83,  Thos.  Nelson  66,  selection  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  increase 
Richard  Bland  61,  George  Wythe  58,*  etc.  A  of  religious  dissent  in  the  colony.  Among  the 
representative  in  Congress  'shall  be  allowed  for  new  members  were  James  Madison,  recently 
every  day  he  may  attend  therein  the  sum  of  from  Princeton  College,  and  Edmund  Randolph, 
45  shillings,*  which  sum  was  reduced  b^  the  son  of  the  king's  late  attorney-general,  who  had 
convention  the  following  year  to  30  shillings  taken  ship  with  Lord  Dunmore  for  England. 
per  day,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  George  Mason,  owing  to  sickness,  did  not  take 
colony.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  his  seat  until  18  May,  bringing  perhaps  in  his 
converted  into  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  pocket  both  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  draft 
directed,  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  of  a  constitution  for  the  anticipated  common- 
both  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  nascent  wealth.  The  convention  was  at  once  a  legisla- 
State,  On  17  Aug.  177S,  the  first  Committee  of  tive,  constituent,  and  executive  body.  The  three 
Safety,  consisting  of  it,  was  elected,  the  tellers  great  measures  of  constructive  policy  which  it 
on  this  occasion  being  Richard  Henry  Lee,  formulated  were;  First,  the  instructions  to  the 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Pat-  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  inde- 
rick  Henry.  The  convention  adjourned  26  Aug.  pendence ;  second,  the  bill  of  rights ;  and  third, 
1775-  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  Its  session  tasted 
Fourth  Convention  (i  Dec.  1775). — The  51  days,  a  brief  space,  considering  the  novel 
fourth  convention  met  at  Richmond  I  Dec.  and  momentous  task  of  organizing  a  common- 
177s,  but,  after  organizing,  removed  to  Wil-  wealth.  Edmund  Randolph  tells  us  that  the 
liamsburg.  As  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  resolution  instructing  the  delegates  in  Congress 
signally  served  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur-  to  propose  the  declaration  that  "the  United 
gesses,  president  of  three  previous  Virginia  con-  States  are  free  and  independent  States*  was 
ventions  and  president  of  the  first  two  con-  "drawn  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  proposed  by  General 
grcsses,  had  died  in  Philadelphia  on  22  Oct.  Nelson,  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Henry."  The 
177s,  Rdmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  president  first  drafts  of  the  motion  for  independence  in  the 
in  his  place.  The  chief  measures  that  engaged  convention  were  found  some  years  a^o  in  the 
■  the  attention  of  this  convention  were  the  in-  Virginia  State  Library,  by  William  Wirt  Henry, 
crease  of  the  army  for  the  defense  of  the  and  may  be  seen  in  his  'Life  of  Patrick  Henry.' 
colony  (nine  regiments,  enlisted  for  two  years)  They  were  endorsed  by  the  clerk,  'Rough  Reso- 
against  the  Tory  forces  commanded  by  Lord  lutioni.  Independence.*  After  the  passage  on 
Dunmore,  who  held  Norfolk  and  the  adjacent  15  May  1776,  of  the  resolution  instructing  the 
region;  the  establishment  of  an  admiralty  court;  delegates  in  Congress  to  propose  independence 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  men  in  of  Britain,  the  British  flag  was  at  once  struck 
each  county  to  try  the  causes  of  those  deemed  on  the  capitol  at  Williamsburg,  and  the  colonial 
■enemies  of  America*;  the  authoritation  of  colors  hoisted  in  its  stead.  At  night,  the  town 
the  county  courts  to  elect  severally  m  sheriff  was  illuminated,  and  the  people  were  jubilant. 
for  one  year;  and  instructions  to  the  Virginia  On  S?  May,  Archibald  Cary  presented  to  the 
delegates  in  Congress  to  urge  the  opening  of  convention  the  •Declaration  of  Rights,*  which 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  to  the  commerce  of  had  been  originally  drawn  by  George  Mason, 
the  world,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  the  Brit-  In  it  the  well-known  guarantees  of  personal 
ish  West  Indies.  The  Virginia  troops  were  liberty  are  admirably  stated.  It  was  in  the 
merged  into  the  continental  army,  and  the  su-  discussion  of  the  articles  in  this  'Declaration' 
erior  oflicers  were  hereafter  commissioned  by  bearing  upon  religious  toleration,  that  James 
Jongress.  The  convention  adjourned  so  Jan,  Madison  came  forward  for  the  first  time,  em- 
1776.  While  this  convention  was  in  session,  phasizing  the  distinction  between  religious  lib- 
the  Virginia  troops  routed  the  forces  of  Lord  erty  and  toleration,  and  contending  boldly  for 
Dunmore  at  Great  Bridge  9  Dec.  1775.  On  I  an  expression  of  outright  religious  liberty.  In 
Jan.  1776,  Dunmore  burned  Norfolk,  the  chief  consequence,  the  convention  declared  in  the 
town  in  Virginia,  having  about  6,000  inhabitants,  i6th  article,  that  'all  men  are  entitled  to  the 
and  continued  to  ravage  the  coasts  until  sunt-  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
mer.     Being  dislodged  from  Gwynn's  island  in  tates  of  conscience.*    The   'Declaration'   dim 
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fnuned  hu  been  the  Magna  Charts  of  Virginia,  board  of  visitora  consutingof  thesuperintcDdent 

formiiiE  an  integral   part  of  every  constitution  of  public   instruction,  and  the  adjutant-general, 

since  that  day.    It  is  the  bed-rock  of  republican  members  ex  o&cio,  and  nine  other  members  ap- 

govemment.    The  original  draft  of  the  "Decla-  pointed  from  different  sections  of  the  Stale  by 

ration  of  Rights,"  in  Mason's  own  handwriting,  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate, 

was    presented    to   the    State   of   Virginia,    15  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Virginia  the 

Feb.    1844,   by  General    Tohn    Mason,  the   last  professors  and  officers  hold  commissions  in  the 

surviving  son  of  George  Mason  of  Gunton  Hall.  State  militia,  and  the  students  are  organized  as 

This  copy  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Virginia  a  military  corps  of  cadets.    The  school  played  an 

State  Library.    Seven  different  schemes  of  gov-  important  part  during  the  Civil  War ;  in  April 

emment  are  known   to  have  been  before  the  1861    the   cadets    were    ordered    to    Richmond, 

convention.    From  these  was  evolved  the  first  where  they  took  part  in  drilling  volunteers;  in 

constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted  on  ag  1862  the  Institute  was  reopened;  and  in  May 

June  1776 — the  natal  day  of  the  commonwealth  1864  the  cadet  corps  was  ordered  out  for  active 

of  Virginia.    This  constitution  provided  for  a  service  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of 

bicameral  legislature,  called  the  house  of  dele-  New  Market,  Va.    During  the  war  the  cadets 

gates  and  senate,  elected  by  freeholders.    The  were    in    active    service    13    months.    In   June 

executive  was  to  be  a  governor,  elected  annually  1864  the  buildings  and  equipment  were  burned 

by  the  house  and  senate  on  joint  ballot.    He  by  the  Federal  army;  in  October  1865  the  Insti- 

was  to  be  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  consisting  tute  was  reopened,  the  buildings  and  equipment 

of   eight    members    chosen    by    the    legislature,  rapidly  restored,  and   the  course  of  instructktn 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  ^eatly  improved  and   extended.     The  regular 

judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general,  were  course  covers  four  years,  and  though  largely 

elected  also  by  the  legislature,  and  continued  scientific  and  technical,  includes  some  general 

in  office  during  good  behavior     All  laws  were  culture  subjects.     The   work  of  the  first  two 

to  originate  in  the  house  of  delegates,  but  were,  years  is  the  aame  for  all,  and  includes  English, 

except  money  bills,  amendable  by  the  senate,  a   foreign   language,   science,   mathematics   and 

The    convention    immediately    elected    Patrick  drawing,  none  of  the  courses  being  elective;  at 

Henry  as  governor  and   Edmund   Randolph  as  the  end  of  the  second  year  students  may  elect 

attorney-general.    The    new    government    went  between   courses    in    civil    engineering,    applied 

into  operation  at  once.    After  making  provision  chemistry,  and  electricity ;  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

for  an  increase  of  troops  and  for  the  vigorous  is  conferred  for  the  completion  of  any  of  these 

prosecution  of  the  war  thcconventionadjourned  courses.    There  is  also  post-graduate  work  of- 

on  5  July  1776.    The  commonwealth  of  Virginia  fered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.  E.  or  M.  S. 

was   thus    launched   upon    its   historic    develop-  For  military  instruction  and  drill  the  cadets  are 

ment.      See    United    States  —  Fobhatton    or  organized  in  a  battalion  of  four  companies ;  the 

State  Constitutioks.          g.  c.  MnrHH.i,,  discipiinc  is  strict,  the  regulations  being  based 

Prejideni  University  of  South  Carolina.  on  those  of  West  Point.     Instruction  is  given 

„.     ,   .        _ ,_.  m   infantry  and   artillery   tactics,   ordnance   and 

Virginia     Cteepa      a     very     ornamental  gu„ne^.  military  science  and  the  art  of  war. 

American  climbing  shrub    {ParthenociiM    or  ^^j  military  engineering.    A  certain  number  of 

Ampelopnj.     wmquefolia}.    It     is     frequently  (^j^ts,  not  less  than  50,  are  admitted  each  year 

confounded  with  poison-ivy,  and  the  two  plants  ^^  g^j^  ^j^^     without  charge  for  tuition  or 

often  grow  together;  but  it  should  be  «>"?«-  board.    The  Institute  is  located  outside  the  city 

bered  that  the  innoxious  creeper  is  distinguished  (,„  ,  hill  overlooking  Wood's  Creek ;  the  new 

by  Its    eaves,  which  are  not  shining,  and  we  Academic  Building  was  completed  in  1500.     In 

palmately    parted    into    five    divisions,    whereas  j^j^  ^j,^   library   contained   15,000  volumes,   the 

the  poison-ivy  s  leaves  have  but  three  leaflets  students  numbered  362  and  the  faeuUy  and  mili- 

and  are  glossy.     The   small,   white  five-merous  ^      ^j^j^  ^     ^-^^^  jf,^  foundation  of  the  school 

flowers,  with  spreading  petals,  are  in  ample  pan-  j^  ,3^5  „,ere  have  been  about  6,000  matriculates, 

icles,  but  are  not  so  conspicuous   as  the  Iruit,  ^j  ^^^om  2,112  became  full  graduates. 

which    consists    of    dark-blue   bernes,   on    red  Scott  Shipp, 

pedicels.    The^  are  ripe  in  autumn,  and  are  set  FrgsitUnt. 


off  Inr   the   rich    tones   of  crimson  which   the  wt™i-j«      -o^v-t^i,^^      T-.tth.*.       tk- 

creeper,  or  Amer  can  ivy,  or  -jrooaDme.  as  it  w  established  as  the  Virginia  Agricol- 

;  n'r'ft  Svi  ;ver,o^L°a°n'dT™".Sn|  •".'.■.  »<■.  M~>.»i»l  Clleg.  l*\e  sS.  of 

hSe  to  rough  surfaces  of  walls  or  trees,  and  f ""  .^'S^h  „f    uw.   ,  Jf.,"  ^  „.  SS 

I  _..    _     ...  .     ■  1 t_   , jlmnn  control  01  a  tjoard  01  visitors,  consisting  of  tm 

B  further_ supported  by  aenal  roots,  sprmging  ,„„^,intrnri™t  nf  n„hl^  In«r,  rtlnn  nf  ih-  Stat-. 


fJomthr  terns'^  QTmnarrPos^^^^^^  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State, 

from  the  stems.     Lompare   Poison-plants.  ^^  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 

Vir^nia    Deer,    Qtull,    etc.      See     Dnx,  and  immigration,  ex-oMcio  members,  and  eight 

Quail   etc.  members   appointed   by  the  governor   with   the 

,,.  _,  .    »_-j.i—      c-    T. .._...».,..„  v«  approval  of  the  Senate.    One  half  of  the  eight 

Virgtau  Expodtion.     See  Jamkstoww,  Va.  n^^^be^s   are    appointed   every    two  years  lor 

Virginia  MDitai?  Inadtnte,  a  State  school  terms  of  four  years.    The  institute  offers  eight 

located  at  Lexington,  Va.     It  was  established  in  courses  of  four  years,  each   leading  to  the  de- 

1839  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  opened  lb  gree  of  B.S,  and  two  short  courses  each   in 

Stodents  in  the  same  year.    It  is  governed  by  a  practical   mechanics   and   agriculture.    GraduaM 
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work  is  alsc  offered  looking  to  the  degrees  of  first  opened  to  students  in  1835,  From  1850  t0 
M.S.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  and  E.E.  The  B.S.  courses  1861  was  a  time  of  especial  prosperity  and  large 
are  agriculture,  horticulture,  applied  chemisti><  attendance;  during  the  war  the  college  suf- 
a  course  preparatory  for  medicine  or  veterinary  fered  a  large  loss  of  students,  but  nevertheless 
science,  a  course  in  general  science,  and  courses  continued  in  session ;  after  that  its  wor^  con- 
in  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  linued  successfully  with  gradually  increasing 
Each  course  includes  some  general  culture  stud-  attendance.  In  1895  the  Rotunda,  Annex,  and 
ies,  while  in  at)  of  the  degree  courses  English,  some  adjacent  smaller  buildings  were  destroyed 
the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history  and  hy  fire,  but  the  Rotunda,  restored  exactly  and 
political  science  are  required.  Laboratory  prac-  three  other  large  buildings  were  formally  opened 
tice  or  practical  work  in  shop  or  field  forms  a  jn  1898.  Since  this  several  other  important 
part  of  each  course  and  consumes  about  one  buildings  have  been  added.  The  government  of 
half  of  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  readily  seen  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  visitors 
then  that,  while  the  institute  is  a  technical  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
school,  the  endeavor  is  to  give  well-rounded  the  approval  of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  four 
courses.  In  addition  to  the  practical  work  re-  years.  The  organization  of  the  university  com- 
quired,   students   are   given   the   opportunity   to  pHses  five  departments:   (i)  the  Academic  De- 

?ay  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  manual  labor,  partment;  (z)  the  Department  of  Engineering; 
nstruction  in  military  science  and  drill  are  (3)  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  (4)  the 
required  of  all  students.  The  battalion  of  cadets  Department  of  Law;  (5)  the  Department  of 
consists  of  six  infantry  companies,  one  battery  Medicine.  The  work  in  these  departments  is 
of  light  artillery,  a  signal  corps,  a  drum  corps,  grouped  in  32  distinct  schools,  each  offering 
the  staff,  and  band.  The  State  Agricultural  an  independent  course,  under  the  direction  of 
Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of  the  in-  the  professors  who  are  responsible  to  the  board 
stitute,  under  the  control  of  its  board  of  visitors,  of  visitors  alone  for  their  work.  The  work  in 
The  president  of  the  institute  is  also,  by  virtue  the  Academic  Department  is  entirely  elective ; 
of  his  office  as  president,  the  director  of  the  the  courses  are  arranged  in  seven  groups  from 
Station.  Under  the  guidance  and  by  the  aid  of  each  of  which  one  course  must  be  elected ;  the 
the  institute  authorities  farmers'  institutes  are  other  courses  required  may  be  elected  from 
organized  and  conducted  in  various  portions  of  these  seven,  or  from  an  eighth,  including  courses 
the  Stale.  The  students  maintain  two  literary  ]„  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.  The  degree 
societies,  each  of  which  occupies  a  well  fur-  ^f  3  a  j^  conferred  for  the  completion  of  10 
nished  hall.  The  mstitute  is  situated  on  the  undergraduate  courses  chosen  from  the  eight 
crest  of  the  Alleghanies,  at  an  elevation  of  more  groups ;  the  degrees  of  M,  A,  and  Ph,D.  are  coo- 
than  2,000  feet.  The  «impus  contains  90  acres,  f^n-ed  for  graduate  work,  suitable  graduate 
the  farm  400  acres.  In  addition  the  institute  courses  being  offered  in  each  school.  The  -De- 
lias leased  for  a  term  of  years  750  acres  of  land  partment  of  Engineering  offers  four  courses 
lying  contiguous  to  its  farm.  The  plant  con-  leading  respectively  to  a  degree  in  civil,  mining, 
sisls  of  more  than  50  buildings,  including  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering;  the  de- 
shops  and  farm  buildmgs.  The  Science  Hal!,  a  „j.^^^  conferred  are  civil  engineer,  mining  engi- 
new  dormitory,  and  an  mfirmary,  completely  ^^^^  mechanical  engineer,  and  electrical  engi- 
equjpped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  were  „eer.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
added  in  1903.  There  have  been  constructed  founded  on  the  gift  of  Samuel  Miller  of  Lyneh- 
during  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  handsome  ^  -^  ^^^f„g  (^e  degree  of  B.S,  The  De- 
buildmfis,  mcluding  a  dormitory  a  chapel  and  an  j^^^t  ^f  Law  offers  a  two  years'  course  lead- 
auditorium,  an  engineering  and  an  agricultural  ^  ^^  ,^^  ^  ^^  3  l.,  and  the  Department 
halL  The  mcome  IS  derived  ma  large  measure  of  Medicine  a  four  years'  course  leading  to 
from  the  land  grant. fund  of  18&,  and  the  na-  [  j  f  j^q  Connected  with  the  De- 
tionalappropnation  m  accordance  with  the  law  j^^»,  „f  Medicine  is  the  university  hospital 
of  i8ga  In  recent  years  the  State  has  also  ^f^^^^-  opportunity  for  clinical  work,  and  the 
by  adopting  a  generous  atf-  training  school  for  nurses.     There  is. a  Summer 


toward     the 


Law  School,  established  in  18^0,  and  summer 


amounts  to  about  $9o/)00.  Of  this  amount  tf,"„t  =„  ^iirZ  "h^h  in  Xi,  1.,^^  hm 
$40,000  was  from  thrnitional  government  and  ^°"/hfdis^re?^^n  ofThe  orofesslrf  lT,XZ 
S!;o.ooo  from  the  State.     The  facullv  of  the  in-    ft  t^e  discretion  of  Ihe  professors.     In  1 904  the 


$50,000  from  the  State^     The  faculty  of  the  m^^    t^^j    ^^    ^..^^^^    „latlished    a    co-op'crative 

,  including  officers,,  numbered  m   1910.    bookstore  on  the  university  grounds,  the  object 

being  to  furnish  books  and  other  supplies  at  the 


lowest  possible  price ;  it  gives  employment  t 


64.  and  the  total  matriculation  of  students 
45?.  J.  M.  McEride,  LL.D., 

President  Virginia  PolyUchnU  InstituU.  .tud^t'^-^riagerV  and  to  "severafs'ludent  clerks. 
VirguiM  Resolutjops.  Tho,  m  American  The  students  maintain  an  athletic  association. 
history,  a  set  of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  James  having  charge  of  athletic  sports,  two  literary 
Madison  in  179S.  They  were  similar  in  import  societies,  several  department  and  graduate  so- 
to  the  Kentucky  resolutions  (q.v.)  drawn  up  c\c\Kf,,  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoeia- 
the  same  year.  tion  7j,is  Christian  Association,  the  first  col- 
Virginia,  Univeririty  of,  the  State  univer-  lege  association  in  America,  will  by  ic»^  have 
stly  located  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  As  early  as  a  beautiful  building,  given  by  Mrs.  William  E. 
1779  Thomas  Jefferson  presented  to  the  Vir-  Dodge  of  New  York.  The  original  buildings 
ginia  assembly  his  plan  for  public  education,  of  the  university  were  planned  by  Jefferson  and 
which  included  a  university.  'This  scheme  was  are  purely  classic  in  style ;  the  more  recent 
not,  however,  immediately  carried  out ;  and  additions  have  been  made  to  harmonise  with 
after  1814  Jefferson  devoted  himself  largely  to  and  complete  his  plan.  The  central  group  en- 
the  work  of  founding  a  university  in  accordance  closes  a  quadrangle,  1,000  feet  in  length  and 
wilh  his  ideal.  It  was  finally  established  hy  300  feet  wide.  Trie  dominant  structure  of  thi» 
act  of  the  State  legislature  in  tSig;  and  was  group  is  the  Rotunda,  the  library  buikUng  •! 
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VIRGINIANS  —VIRUS 

the  north  end,  modeled  from  the  Roman  Pan-  with  the  ship,  and  to  salute  the  flag  of  the 
^eon ;  other  buildings  around  the  quadrangle  United  States  on  35  December.  If,  however,  it 
are  the  main  academic  building,  the  phySical  should  be  proved  in  the  interval  that  the  Vii^ 
laboratory,  the  mechanical  laboratory,  and  the  ginius  had  no  right  to  fly  the  United  States  flag, 
original  buildings  designed  by  Jefierson.  Paial-  [he  salute  should  be  dispensed  with,  thou^ 
!el  with  the  Utter  are  the  eastern  and  western  Spain  should  disclaim  any  intention  to  insult  the 
■ranges"  of  dormitories;  outside  the  ijuadrangle  flag.  Three  days  before  the  time  agreed  on, 
group  are  the  chapel,  the  natural  history  mu-  Secretary  Fish  announced  himself  as  satisfied 
seum,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  medical  that  the  Virginius  had  no  right  to  fly  the  Qag, 
building,  the  observatory,  the  inflrmary,  several  and  the  salute  was  dispensed  with.  On  33  Jan- 
dormitories,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  campus  uary  Admiral  Polo  made  the  disclaimer  agreed 
also  contains  an  athletic  park,  recently  laid  out,  on.  The  Virginius  was  delivered  to  the  United 
comprising  ai  acres.  Tuition  in  the  Academic  States  navy  at  Bahia  Honda  on  16  December 
and  Agricultural  departments  is  free  to  Virginia  with  the  American  flag  flying.  She  was,  how- 
students  ;  the  university  awards  scholarships  to  ever,  unseaworthy  and,  encountering  a  heavy 
accredited  schools ;  and  there  are  several  alumni  storm  off  Cape  Fear,  sank.  The  prisoners  who 
scholarships,  and  a  number  of  special  scholar-  survived  were  surrendered  on  18  December  at 
ships.  The  general  library  in  I(»IO  contained  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  landed  in  safety  in  New 
over  72,000  volumes;  and  m  addition  there  are  York. 

law    and    other    departmental    libraries.      The  Virgin's-bower.     See  Clematis. 

>^''w,'r.'?n  ?hV°  Ar^dS  ^uartmcnL"'  "^^So.  vir'go,  the  sixth  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 


jnn  u.-..r»  m   thp    4^irl,.m;r  nVmrtmptil  "ugo.  ^"^  B".  ^ne  sixin  Sign  oi  inc  £,oaiac, 

300  were  m  the  -'^^'^^^^'^^^"'■p^D  and  also  the  name  of  a  constellation  which  for- 

Prop^sor  of  English  Literature.   Umveriity" of  ?>."•?  marked  fh.s  sign    but  is  now  in  the  sl^ 

Vireinia  Libra.     It  contains  the  bri^t  star  Spica,  and  is 

*■       ■  -on  the  meridian  in  the  evenings  of  May  and 

'  Virgjniana,    Tb«i    a    novel    by    William  June.    Sec  Astrowomy, 

Makepeace  Th^keray, jubiished  in  1859..  It  b  Viriathus,  vl-ri'a-thus,  Lusitanian  patriot: 

a   sequel   to    <Henry    Esmond^*    and    revives   a  ^                     jje  was  originally  a   herdsman,  but 

pan  society  with  the  same  brilliant  skdl.  ^^^^^  ^  j^^j^  i„  ,j,^  „»  j^3'„.  ^^^^^i^  ^g^^^.t 

Virginius  Affair,  The,  It  was  in  the  har-  the  Roman  power  for  about  151  b.c.  He  con- 
bor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  that  the  historic  "Vir-  ducted  a  successful  defense  against  the  Roman 
ginius  affair"  occurred  in  1873  which  almost  army,  defeating  them  repeatedly  and  finally 
caused  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  hemmed  in  their  forces  and  compelled  the  con- 
Spain.  The  Virginius,  a  ship  registered  in  the  elusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  order  to  save  the 
^Jew  York  custom  house  x6  Sept.  1870  as  the  army.  The  independence  of  Lusitania  was  ac- 
property  of  an  American  citizen,  was  captured  knowledged,  and  she  became  an  ally  of  Rome,  a 
on  the  high  seas  near  Jamaica  by  the  Spanish  treaty  ratified  by  the  Roman  senate.  In  140, 
man-of-war  Tornado,  31  Oct.  1873.  The  reason  however,  Servilius  Csepio  succeeded  to  the  con- 
given  was  that  she  was  about  to  land  men  and  gulship  in  Further  Spam,  invaded  Lusitania,  and 
arms  in  Cuba,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  by  bribery  secured  the  murder  of  Viriathus,  after 
Ten  Years'  War"  against  Spain.  At  the  time  which  he  conquered  the  country. 
of  capture  the  Virginius  was  ^ing  the  ^er-  viroqua,  vT-ro'kwi,  Wis.,  city,  county-seat 
H,..  r  ^..  ,^ln"t^,w  „-'.h  £"it?,^-i,.t,^"  °i  VernSrCounty;  nUr  th^  Kickapoo  River, 
™,li;t  IT  ?hrnn^h  it  tin^F^H  <;C'  ='"<i  ««  '^e  Cliicagi,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul 
l?jn^">  J^^.jy?-^^''  n^t,  ^'"^'^Mi'^i!  Railroad:  about  85  miles  northwest  of  Madison 


and  25  miles  southeast  of  La  Crosse.  The  city 
is  in  an  a Rri cultural  region,  and  is  noted  for 
"'Spain  was  at  that  time  a  republic,  under  '^'.  abundance  of  trout  and  game  in  the  near 
President  Castelar,  and  while  his  government  ■''"^'"•ty.  There  are,  each  year,  large  ship- 
was  asking  for  time  to  obtain  information  and  HJ^I'ts  "f  Brain,  farm  products,  and  live  stock. 
was  making  promises,  the  authorities  in  Cuba  Jobaceo  growing  and  sorlmj;  is  an  impor- 
determined  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  t«"t  industry.  Pop.  (1910)2,039. 
On  7  Nov,  1873  the  captain  of  the  Virginius,  Vir'us,  the  contagium  of  an  infectious 
Joseph  Fry,  and  36  of  the  crew,  were  shot  disease.  The  term  more  especially  dcNgnates 
The  next  day  12  of  the  most  prominent  passen-  those  peculiar  poisonous  matters  which  can  re- 
gers  were  also  shot.  When  the  news  of  this  produce  themselves  under  favoring  conditions  to 
action  became  known  in  the  United  States  the  an  endless  degree.  The  poison  of  the  cobra  is 
excitement  was  intense,  ^feelings  were  held,  a  specific  virus  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
and  the  bloody  work  was  denounced.  President  human  system,  acts  as  a  most  virulent  poison;  - 
Grant  authorized  the  putting  of  the  navy  on  a  but  the  (loison  is  not  multiplied  within  the  hu- 
war  fooling,  diplomatic  relations  were  on  the  man  subject,  and  one  person  alTected  by  the 
point  of  severance  and  war  was  imminent,  poison  cannot  communicate  the  disease  to  an- 
Meanwhile  President  Castelar  made  the  excuse  other.  In  like  manner,  morbid  products  from 
that  his  orders  to  stay  proceedings  were  re-  decaying  vegetables  under  certain  conditions  of 
ceived  too  late  to  prevent  the  crime.  heat  and  moisture  may  possibly  originate  the 
Several  times  it  seemed  that  hostilities  could  virus  of  malarial  fever;  but  the  virus  is  not 
not  be  avoided.  Once,  Gen.  Sickles  sent  for  a  propagated  within  the  human  organism,  or,  at 
ship  to  take  him  from  Spain.  At  last,  however,  all  events,  never  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it 
on  29  November,  a  protocol  was  signed  between  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  others. 
Secretary  Fish  and  Admiral  Polo,  by  which  By  some  the  virus  of  the  contagious  or  infec- 
Spain  agreed  to  surrender  the  survivors  of  the  tious  diseases  is  supposed  to  be  a  contagium 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Virginius,  together  vivum  ten  antmalum,  the  theory  being  that  tht 
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vims  consists  of  tivtng  beings  or  low  orgfanisms.  important  industries.     There  is  a  large  export 

Sucb  views  have  been  advocated  by  Kircher,  trade  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  die  muiu- 

Lancisi,    Vallisneri,    Reaumur,    Linne,    Henle,  factures,  and  the  fisheries.     The  land  transpor- 

Roberts,  and  others;  and  although  the  theory  of  tation   facilities   are   especially   good   in    Bohol, 

■a  canlagium  vivam  is  not  as  yet  complete,  the  Cebii,  Lt^te,  Negros,  and  the  province  of  lloilo, 

discussion  of  it  is  the  inost  important  which  has  Panay.     See  also  the  names  of  the  more  impor- 

ever  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  men.     The  tant  islands  comprising  the  group, 

most  prominent  characteristic  of  each  specific  Viaayat,  ve-sa'yas    or   BiHras,  a   Malar 

vims  is  that  it  can  n:produce  itself  within  the  ^^i^  ^f  the  Philippine  Islands,  inhabitiuR  the 

human  organism,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent,  Visayan  Islands    (q.v.),  and  the  northern  and 

each  virus  preserving  its  own  specificness.    E«-  eastern  coast  of  Mindanao.    At  the  time  of  the 

Eenence  and  observation  tend  to  confirm  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  had  a  written  lan- 
ypothesis  that  each  st«cific  disease  breeds  true,  guage  and  considerable  culture  of  their  own; 
though,  in  the  course  of  1,000  years,  it  is  possible  they  practised  the  custom  of  tattooing,  and  were 
that  changes  withm  certain  limits  may  take  place,  therefore  called  by  the  Spaniar(5  Pintados 
as  IS  the  case  in  animals  and  plants.  The  nat-  (painted  men).  They  were  easily  Christianized, 
ural  conclusion  follows  that  diseases  of  this  and  joined  with  the  Spaniards  in  helping  to  sub- 
class do  not  onginate  spontaneously,  but  are  due  the  Tagals.  They  are  a  docile  and  indus- 
propagated  each  from  its  own  kind,  though  trious  people;  particularly  the  inhabitants  of 
some  contend  that  they  do  not  originate,  even  Bohol  are  good  mechanics,  and  for  their  success 
in  our  own  day,  sponUneously  or  autochtho-  in  trade  have  gained  the  name  of  the  ■Chinese 
nously.  Another  remarkable  peculianty  belong-  of  the  Philippines.'  Their  language  shows  a 
ing  to  many,  but  not  to  all,  diseases  propagated  large  variety  of  dialects,  of  which  the  most  im- 
by  a  specific  virus,  is  that  a  single  attack  of  the  portant  are  the  Cebuano  and  Panayano 
disease  successfully  surmounted  produces  abso-  .  ViacKh'a,  the  Ugottomiu  trUhodactyluj.  a 
ote  or  relative  immunity  (q.v.)  for  a  certain  ^tout  rodent  belonging  to  the  family  ChinchilU- 
length  of  time,  or  even  for  the  remainder  of  life.  ^^  ^^j  resemblin|  a  marmot.  It  is  from  18 
See  Bacteria;  Diseases,  Germ  Theory  or.  j^^j.^  ,„  ^.„^  f^^  ,^„^    exclusive  of  the  toil, 

Vis«Ha,  vl-sl'll-a,  Cal.,  city,  county~seat  of  which  measures  from  six  to  eight  inches.     The 

Tulare  County ;  on  the  Kaweah   River,  and  on  fur  is  mottled  gray  above,  yellowish-white  be- 

the  Visalia  &  Tulare  railroad;  about  40  miles,  neath;  a  dark  band  on  each  cheek,  a  white  band 

in    direct   line,   south   of   Fresno   and    10  miles  on  muzzle,  running  back  on  each  side  almost  as 

north  by  east  of  Tulare.     It  was  settled  about  far  as  the  eye.    Viscachas  are  nocturnal,  live  in 

1850,  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1853,  incorporated  in  communities,  and  resemble  rabbits  in  their  hab- 

1874.    It  was  made  the  county-seat  in  1853.    It  its,  but  are  less  active.    They  are  found  on  the 

is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  the  chief  manu-  pampas,    from    Buenos    Ayres    to    Patagonia. 

factures    are    canned    fruits.     There   are    exten-  These  animals  have  the  strange  habit  of  drag- 

sive    shipments    of    farm    products,    fruit,   and  ging  all  sorts  of  hard  and  apparently  useless  ob- 

caimed  goods.     The  city  has   three   state  banks  jects  to  the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  where  bones, 

having  a   combined  capital  of  $250/x)0  and   de-  stones,  thistle  stalks,  and  lumps  of  earth  may  be 

posits    amounting    to    $929,730.    Pop.     (1890)  found  collected  into  a  large  heap,  sufijcient,  ac- 

338s;   (1900)  3j085;   (1910)   ^386.  cording  to  Darwin,  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.    They 

Viaayan   (ve-sa'yan)   Islands    or  VisayM,  *'"™.  *=  principal_  food  of  the  wolves,  pumas 

the  central  and  largest  group  of  the  Philippine  and  jaguars  of  their  country. 

Archipelago,  lying  between  laL  9°  a'  and  13    5'  Vlscaino,     vfis-kii-i'na,      Sebastian.      See 

N.,  and  between  Ion.   121°  49'  and   I2S°  5l'  E.;  Vizcaino. 

north  of  Luzon,  and  south  of  Mindanao;  land  ViBcelli'nns,  Spiuioa  Caadoa,  first  Roman 
area,  23,503  square  miles;  total  area,  77^40  agrarian  agitator.  He  was  victorious  over  the 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  the  islands  of  Sabines  as  consul  (502  b.c.)  and  in  his  second 
Bohol,  Cebu,  Leyte,  Masbate,  Negros,  Panay,  consulship  (493)  made  a  treaty  with  the  Latins, 
Komblon  and  Samar  and  their  dependent  islands,  which  was  advantageous  to  both  parties.  In  his 
numbering  in  all  49a  Many  01  the  dependent  third  consulship  (486)  he  proposed  a  measure 
islands  are  of  geographical  and  commercial  im-  by  which  the  plebeians  should  have  a  share  in 
portance ;  chief  among  them  are  Lapenin  Grande  the  ager  fublicus.  The  patricians  immediately 
and  Panglao  (belonging  to  Bohol),  Mactan  accused  him  of  making  favor  with  the  commons 
(Cebd),  Bilarian  and  Panain  (Lyte),  and  in  order  that  by  them  he  might  be  chosen  king 
Guimaras  (Panay).  The  staple  products  hemp,  and  set  on  the  throne  of  the  recently  expelled 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  com,  and  Tarquins.  He  was  condemned 'to  be  thrown 
cocoa,  of  the  archipelago  are  cultivated,  the  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  in  the  execution  of 
production  of  hemp  being  especially  important  which  sentence  his  own  father  took  part, 
in  Cebll,  Leyte  and  Samar.  All  the  islands  are  Vischer,  fish'er,  Peter,  German  sculptor; 
well  wooded;  the  best  varieties  of  hardwoods  b.  Nuremberg  1455;  d.  there  7  Jan.  1529.  He 
grow  in  abundance,  and  many  resin  and  gum  was  invited  by  Philip  Elector  Palatine  to  Hei- 
trees.  The  mineral  wealth  is  also  of  imjiortance,  delberg,  but  soon  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where 
the  first  coal  discovered  in  the  Philippines  hav-  he  executed  a  great  many  works  with  the  assist- 
ing been  found  in  Cebu,  Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  ance  of  his  five  sons.  Among  his  most  cele- 
copper  are  also  found ;  though  these  are  mined  braled  works,  whose  architectural  parts  combine 
to  some  extent,  the  mineral  resources  are  by  no  Gothic  with  Renaissance  features,  while  his  fig- 
means  fully  exploited.  The  mechanical  indus-  ures  have  all  the  realism  of  the  Renaissance, 
tries  of  these  islands  include  sugar  manufacture,  may  be  mentioned :  'The  Tomb  of  Bishop  John 
weaving,  the  making  of  sugar  sacks,  and  cheese-  IV.'  in  the  cathedral  at  Breslau  (1496);  the 
making  (in  Cebii).  Stock-raising  and  the  tre-  'Tomb  of  Archbishoo  Ernest'  in  the  cathedra! 
pang,  pearl  shell  and  nearl   fisheries   are  also  at  Madgeburg  (1497);  the  'Tomb  of  Saint  Se- 
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baldus*    in  the   church  of  that  dedication    at    those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.    Pisa.  Siena. 


Nuremberg;  and  the  'Tomb  of  Eitel-Friedrich  Perugia,   Padua,  and  Bologna  were  subject  ™ 

IT.  von  Zollem  and  of  his  wife  in  the  church  at  his  sceptre ;  and  Ire  had  already  shown  a  disfro- 

Hechingen' ;  etc.  sition  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  when  , 

Viacher.  vish'er,  Willum  Llfhtfoot.  Amer-  5"  .k"'. '1!°'  f"''"' „""«  cut  short  by  his 

lean  author  and  actor:  b.  Owiws.ille,  Ky,  aj  .„,„„JS?i''"'\^',-"t\,'"T?  "". 

Nov.  i84i    He  was  graduated  from  the  law  de-  ?^  '"^''O^'^  'he  most  d.stinguished  scholars  at 

partment  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  but  bis  court,  restored  the  University  of  Ptacenza, 

!Sver  practised,  subscuently  engaged  in    oar-  V^  jT'T'""  ,$"    "'J';;":,   T'*   ,"t   '"3 

nalim  and  is  now  (iw)  on  the  "tJge.    Hibas  f?,"''"'  »  '"f  ''>'?'T'    H«  built  the  celebrated 

published    several    novels,    among    which    are  5,"*%°"'"  "'J,T,'"f°  ."J?""'  V^^  ^^V  "" 

'Way    Out    Yonder' ;    and    <Peter    Vansant> ;  magntficent  cathedral  at  Milan     Giari  Galeazro 

'Bine  Grass  Ballads' ;  etc.  «"  'hrec  son.,  Gia«iia>ia  ;  d.  i6  May  ;4t2; 

.      ,  ..  Frtrppo  Mabia;  d.  r3  Aug.  1447,  and  an  dlegit- 

Visconta,  vis-kon  te  or  ves-kon'te,  an  old  imate  child,  GABRtEL ;  d.  September  1408.    Giam- 

Milanese  family,  celebrated  for  its  pohtical  con-  tnaria  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  and  was  assas- 

sequence  and  its  patronage  of  science.    History  sinated,  after  which  Filippo  Maria  reigned  alone 

makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  m  the  nth  cen-  till  his  death.     His   natural   daughter,   Bianca. 

tury;  but  they  disappear  from  the  time  of  the  had  been  married  to  Francesco  Sforza,  who  was 

destruction  of  Milan  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  named  duke  of  Milan  in  1450.     Consult:     Sis- 

when,  with  some  other  noble  families,  they  were  mondi,    'Histoire    des    r£publiques    italiennes* 

obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  (1826-33)  ;  Symonds.  'The  Age  of  the  Despots' 

opposite  party,    the   Torriani    or   family   Delia  (1875). 

Torre.    The  first  of  the  Visconti  who  laid  the         Viaconti,  Ennio  Quirino,  Italian  archreolo- 

foundation  of  their  greatness  was  Otjom:  b.  gj,,.  j   j(„„^  mi-.i.  Parii  7  Feb.  1818.    He 

ao8i  d    1W5,  created  archbishop  of  Milan  m  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Battisia    (,.v.).  and 

jS^Jlt  '"^"f  '■'"'  »' Mil"  in.  '"7.  "I"  from  his  earliert  years  was  trained  in  the  habits 

S.S,lh'.  ™   ;^    I"     'r,""°5''™  ^  "'  ■»  "'ili^rj'    He  continued  the  work  begun 

Z^\,     -i^     ,1    .IT    «■>•.'■.<":",•'■.  ^Fiy"  descritto,'  of  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part 

into  banishment  by  the  Torriani,  but  after  living  „j  „|,|ti,  extended  to  seven  .volumes,  the  last 

n  ca  1,  seven  years,  had  the  address  to  obtam  appearing  in   1807.    In  1785  he  was  ippointed 

the  title  of  imperial  vicar  i»)4.  which  he  soon  k™p„  „",  „,,  Capitoline  ffuseun     In  S  S 

to"i„'.';.,tS  ™   r;.?.l.„    k',';!"3"/i''  ""•"'"I  "''  ^"""t  '  consulate  of  seven  months 

TJ^      I              '  '=""^»;: '■  ;???i  ■!■  ? '*"8:  founded  the  Roman  Institute.    In  1799  he  left 

1328,  who  was  overpowered  by  his  enmie.  and  n.iy  and  settled  in  Pari.,  having  been  appointed 

E  w«"^S»''?f?,°r  r'ele^sid  "Hu'S'VJvi^'t  '  '"  •'l"i"i«rator  of  the  museum*  ofThcLSivre, 

;™"j  'Ta        ,  "''*•;''■    ""  5";  ^™    ':  and  professor  of  arehiology.    His  archaiologica 

i°?i  ■'■j'.t       'i    V^,  "'">•""?"'»'  '"'».  »'!  work,  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  E 

™k  .11   „f  f™h.ri"  'rTT!'  "^''°.".'."«'  EpPil"  are  'Description  de.  Antiques  du  Musi 

nearly  all  of   Iximbardy,  was  not  less  distin-  RovaP  ■     'Descrintion    ,1es    Vasla    n.iTii^    a„ 

guished  for  hi.  pacific  vir,««  than  tor  his  mil-  ffie'';   'I^ToSi.  G^cqle'     anT"  W 

.tary    telenta.     His    unde    Lucchino;    b.    about  graphic  Romaine-             ^    "*"'=   •   »"<!     '""O- 

1287 ;  d.  24  Jan.  1349,  succeeded  him.     The  iatter     °    C,. ^     t      j      t  .-        t       l- 

extended  ihe  dominions  of  the  family,  and  was  J7'*.'™>d    "'"''    i"^""    Joachun,    French 

the  first  of  the  name  who  was  distinguished  as  a  ^1*^'"'*^!  *■■  ^op^  "  Feb.  iTOi ;  d.  Pans  i  Dec. 

patron   of   science   and   art.    He  corresponded  '?S3-    Wis  arcni'ectural  studies  were  prosecuted 

with    Petrarch.    After   his    death    in    1349   his  V       .^  j"  if"  Z"?",  ^"i  Fontaine,  and  at  17 

brother,  Giovanni;  b.  1290;  d.  s  Oct  1354,  arch-  T*  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.    In  1817 

bishop  of  Milan,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern-  •>«  was  superintendmt  of  building  on  the  Paris 

ment.     He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  letters.     He  vVinc  Market;  m  1822  inspector  of  building  to 

appointed  a  commission  of  six  learned  men  to  ""*  city  government ;  and   1825  architect  of  the 

compose  a  commentary  on  Dante,  fostered  the  ^''^V    "'"■=7    °^    l^*'"',^,,"".    ""***    important 

University  of  Bologna,  and  received  Petrarch  V^'''*'  ^/\,  ^°^°  °'  Napoleon  I.,  under  the 

on  his  arrival  at  Milan  with  the  highest  marks  T""^  °'  *?  Invalides;  and  the  additions  to  the 

of  distinction.    Giovanni  was  succeeded  by  his  ^^''"^  which  latter  he  did  not  live  to  complete 

nephews,    Mattw)   11.,    d.    1355;    Barnabo,   d  Visconti-Veiioata,    vSs-kon'te-ya- nos'ta, 

1385;  and  Galeazzo  II.  ,  d.  13^.    Matteo'a  two  Emilio  Horquii,  Italian  statesman:  b.  Milan 

brothers,  who  shared  their  estates  on  his  death,  22  Jan.  1829.     In  1846  he  entered  journalism  as 

though  eminent  for  their  warlike  talents,  ren-  a  liberal  and  for  m  time  was  an  adherent  of 

dered  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  crue!^  and  Maiiini.    In  1859  he  waa  appointed  by  Cavour 

other   vices.    Galeazzo,   however,    continued   to  royal  commissioner  at  Garitraldi's  headquarters 

treat  Petrarch  with  the  same  respect  that  his  'n  Lombardy,  waa  elected  to  the  chamber  of 

predecessors  had  shown  him,  and  employed  him  deputies  in  i860  and  was  minister  of  foreign  af- 

m  «veral  negotiations.    He  was  succeeded  in  (airs  1863-4,  1866-7,  and  1869-76.    He  became 

1378  by  his  son,  Gian  Galeazzo:  b.  about  1347;  senator  in  1886,  waa  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

d.  3  Sept.   1402,  who  imprisoned  his  uncle  Bar-  for  a   fourth   time   1896-8,  and  in  the   Pelloux 

nabo  m  the  castle  of  Trezio,  and  took  upon  cabinet  held  the  same  post  1899-1900,  as  also  in 

himself  the  sole  government    (1385).    In  him  that  of  Saracco,  1900-1.    His  foreign  policy  was 

the  Visconti  family  reached  the  summit  of  its  characterized  1^  an  ardent  desire  to  retain  the 

grandeur   and    splendor.    In    1395   he  received  good  will  of  France. 

from  the  Emperor  Wenceslas  the  dneal  dignity;  ViKoaUr,  is  that  property  of  matter  by 

and  his  temtonw  were  more  extensive  than  virtue  of  which  resistance  to  change  of  Atpn 
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depends  on  the  lapidity  of  the  change.    All  sub-  a  religious  nature.      Vishnu  is  always  repre- 

Stances,  ranging  from  gases  to  solids,  are  sup-  lented    is    bocoming    incarnate    to    oppose    the 

posed  to  possess  this  property   in  a  Kreatcr  or  power  of  the   demons,  restore  the  authority  of 

less  degree.     A  noteworthy  instance  oi  viscosity  the  gods,  or  otherwise  to  effect  some  beneficial 

is  exhibited  by  sealing  wax;  for  while  it  is  quite  change  in  the  government  of  the  universe.     The 

rigid  in  resisting  forces  quickly  applied,  it  will  last  avatfir  is  yet  future.    See  India,  ReHgitms; 

change  shape  greatly  under  the  action  of  a  stnall  Vaisknavas  ;  Vbdas. 

force    (its  own  weight,   for  example)    applied  Viahnu,  Inatitntes  of.    A  work  of  standard 

continuously    for   a    long   time.     Molasses,    tar.  authority  in  the  religious  faith  and  practice  of 

asphalt,  and  many  other  substances,  also  il  us-  the  Hindus.     In  its  recognized  and  partly  mod- 

traie    this    property    in    a    striking    way;    while  ^^n    form   it   consists   of    too   chapters   of   legal 

water,  alcohol,  air.  and  other  liquids  and  gases,  precepts  and  aphorisms,  put  under  the  name  of 

as   shown  by   suitable   experiments    possess   the  Vishnu,  originating  from  the  early  Vedic  school 

same  property  in  a  less  degree.     The  viscosity  bailed  the  Calhas,  but  much  added  to  in  subse- 

of  a  medium  is  measured  by  the  quotient  of  the  qu^nt  times.     See   IifOiA ;   Sanskrit   Langdace 

tangential  stress  developed  along  any  plane  m  and  Litmatuw;  Voias:  Vishmu. 

tlie  medium,  by  relative  motion  of  its  parts,  di-  v;_!i.i_    r>k««i.       _     .^  i    ■    ^     t     »    _ 

Ui  to  ih.t  pl.1,1    More  brie«,,  th!,  me.surt,  '»?".  '»  °P^: ,."'  ™'°*'  'AV'"''"''  '"''»  ?' 

«hkh  i.  commonly  called  the  coeHicient  of  vil-  P™'"""?  Chr.stl.ns,  lotje  of  them  regenerate. 

"o.lty,  may  b.  defined  a.  the  quotient  of  Ih,  re-  J'SL;"^^"?''!^?,.'''""^^,''.^''   '"?   '  " 

sultai.  tangential  .t,e„  at  an?  point  of  the  me-  L'l^tf'tRrt.S  &  W,     I    ~  "£    'IS 

dinm  divided  by  the  resdlani  Vngular  velocity  5?"te„'V'"=  "*  "'  '^'^  "  ""  ™mb<tr,  of 

of  the  medium  at  the  same  point.  «T  .",     '          ._     ..                  .... 

VUcotmt.  vl-kown.    a  British  title,  of  no-  .J.T^f'V^^^m.^Tl'r^A  '^1  t 

bllity,  next  in  rank  to  that  of  earl   and  imraedi-  phabetical  characters  design;d  to  represent  everr 

ately  above  that  of  baron     It  was  first  conferred  possible  articulate  utterance  of  the   human  organs 

by  letters   patent  on  John    Lord   Beaumont,  by  Jf  ^     ^^,,      j,  j,  ^^^^j         ,„  exhaustive  classifi- 

Herry    VI.    m    1+40-      The    title    is    frequenter  cation  of  the  possible  actions  of  the  different  or- 

attached  to  an  earldom  as  a  second    .tie,  and  is  concerned  in  speech,  and  to  every  organ  and 

held  by  the  eldest  son  durmg  the  lifetime  of  the  |,,^^  ^^^^  ^f  action  of  an  organ  a  symbol  is  as- 

lather.  signed.     Of  these  radical  symbols  there  are  in 

^^acona  Perraentation,  an  undesirable  form  all  30,  and  by  combinations  of  these  30  sj-m- 

of    fermentation    that    sometimes    accompanies  bols    some    hundreds    of    characters    may    be 

alcoholic  or  acetic    fermentation.     It  yields   a  formed  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  human 

gum-like   ropy   substance   that  injures   the   fer-  voice,   but   little   more   than    too   characters   are 

menting  mass.                                                                 •  actually  required  for  alt   the  ascertained  sounds 

Viahnu,    vTsh'noo    ('the    Preserver"),    the  of    different    languages,    and    only    two    thirds 

second  god  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  by  his  spe-  oi    the    30    radical    symbols    are    required    m 

ciat  worshippers  considered  to  be  the  greatest  'ormmg  the  signs  or  letters  necessary  for  the 

The  development  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  nat-  writing    of   any    European    language.     In    form 

urally  divided  into  three  periods.    In  the  first,  the  letters  are  as  simple  as  those  of  the   Ro- 

or  Vedic  period,  Vishnu  is  one  of  the  gods  who  man    alphabet,  _  After    completing    this    system. 

represent  the  various  qualities  of  the  sun.    In  a  M"".  Bell  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  a 

few  hymns  he  is  specially  distinguished,  but  in  large    number    of   gentlemen    well    qualified    to 

general   he   is   classed   without   distinction   with  J  "age  of  its  value,  and  allowed  it  to  be  tested  in 

gods  who  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  Indra,  their  presence  la  such  a  manner  as  to  make  quite 

and  fewer  hymns  are  dedicated  to  him  than  to  •^'ear  I's  efficieny  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 

some    others.    In    the    second    or    epic    period  was    devised.    See    Deaf-mutss,     Detective, 

Vishnn   is  elevated  to  the   rank  of  first  of  the  £nucATiON  OF. 

Adiiyas  or  luminous  offspring  of  Adili  (space).  Visigoths,  viz^-goths,  or  Weat  Gotiis.  the 
Of  the  two  great  epics — the  Ramayaiia  and  the  western  branch  of  the  Goths  (q.v,),  who  after 
Maliabharata  —  the  former  is  entirely  devoted  the  death  of  Theodosius  broke  into  Italy  under 
to  the  glory  of  Vishnu,  one  of  whose  avatirs  it  Alarie,  and  captured  Rome  in  410.  Alaric  died 
celebrates ;  the  latter  is  divided  between  him  and  later  in  the  same  year  before  he  had  matured 
Siva,  the  third  god  of  the  triad,  whose  worship  his  plans,  and  after  his  death  his  brother-in-law 
during  its  period  began  to  prevail  over  that  of  Athaiilf,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Vishnu.  In  the  third  period,  which  is  rcpre-  nation,  turning  toward  Gaul,  made  new  con- 
sented by  the  Puraoas.  the  worshippers  of  quests  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
Vishnu  and  Siva  are  divided  into  different  sects,  reached  Barcelona,  where  he  was  murdered  in 
and  their  respective  creeds  are  propagated  in  415;  but  his  successors  continued  to  extend  their 
separate  Pura^as.  The  distinctive  characterise  dominions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Wallia  made  a 
tic  of  the  worship  of  Vishnu  is  his  tn'atSrt  or  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  in  return  for  cer- 
incarnations,  which  ftreatly  excel  in  number  and  tain  services  received  under  their  nominal  su^e- 
importance  those  of  Siva  or  any  other  god.  The  rainty,  though  in  virtual  independence,  western 
number  of  the  avatars  of  Vbhnu  varies  in  differ*  Aquitania,  with  Toulouse  as  capital.  He  died  in 
ent  authorities.  Sometimes  they  are  regarded  419.  His  successor,  Theodoric  I.  (419-451),  was 
as  almost  innumerable;  but  there  are  ten  princi-  treated  by  the  Romans  as  an  independent  ruler, 
pal  Bvatirs  distinRuished  by  specific  names,  and  took  part  in  the  victory  over  Aittila  on  the 
Some  of  these  avatars  appear  to  have  had  at  first  Calalaunian  Fields  in  451.  Eurk  (4^6-483). 
a  purely  qosmical  character  and  others  to  have  third  in  succession  to  Theodorict  comiuwcd  u" 
been  founded  on  great  historical  movements  of  Suevi  and  other  rMes,  and  JB.  oooaKlend  lb' 
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founder  of  the  Visjgothic  kinEdom,  ClovJs,  is  drawn  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigotbs; 
king  of  the  Franks,  on  pretense  tnat  it  was  un-  and  many  of  their  institutions  have  been  re- 
just  to  let  the  heretic  Visigoths  possess  the  fair-  tained  to  the  present  day  in  the  provincial  laws 
est  portion  of  Gaul,  attacked  the  peaceful  Alaric^  of  Castile  and  Catalonia.  The  Spanish  language 
Eunc's  successor,  and  defeated  him  at  Vougle  contains  a  strong  admixture  of  the  Gothic  ele- 
in  507.  The  Pranks  obtained  possession,  with-  ment  Consult  Hodgkin,  'Italy  and  her  In- 
out  resistance,  of  most  of  the  cities  in  southern  vaders'   (1880-5). 

Gau!,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  would  ,,,  .          .                     t     ■   l.      \r-       1 

have  been  in  great  danger  had  not  TheodorJc,  .    Vision,  the  sense  of  s.ght.     Visual  sensa- 

king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  undertaken  its  defense.  0°?^  '"<:"'"^e  brightness  qualities  (blacks,  whites. 

While  guardian  of  the   Visigothic   prince,   his  ai^  S"?*)-  and  color  qualities    (reds,  greens, 

grandson,   he   embraced   the    favorable  opportn-  i^Hows,  purp'es,   elc).     They  are  produced   by 

nity  to  make  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the  ter-  "■=  vibratory  action  upon  the  eye  of  the  lum.mf- 

ritories  still  belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  south-  "ous    ether   and,    in   conjunction    with   certain 

ernGau!;  and  after  a  long  separation  of  the  two  9^7  senaaUons,  set  up  m  and  about  the  eye 

nations  there  existed  for  a  tiine  an  intimate  con-  ^y  the  stimulation  of  muscles  and  tendons,  they 

nection  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths.     After  P^e  rise  to  the  visual  perception  of  objects  and 

his  death  dissensions  soon  arose  among  the  Vis-  processes   m   the   outside   world.     A   descriptive 

igoths,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  differences  ^cco""'  of  viswn  has  to  deal  (i)  with  the  vis.^1 

of  religion  became  more  and  more  evident.   The  apparatus,  both  as  a  dioptric  or  refracting  mech- 

kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  arose  again  with  new  anism,  which  conveys  l«hl-rays  to  the  retina,  and 

energy  under  Leovigild   <s68-586),   who  totally  a*  »  nervous  organ,  which  transforms  the  vibra- 

subdned  the  Suevi,  improved  the  laws,  limited  tory  stimulua   into  neural  e«itatioii  and  trans- 

the  power  of  the  nobles,  made  Toledo  the  royal  ™.«  "  to  the  brain;   (a)  with  the  sensations  of 

residence,  and  tried  to  render  the   regal  power  brightness   arid   color   as   ragards   their   qualihr, 

hereditary.     His 'son   Eecared   adopted,   on   his  number,  classification   etc. ;  (3)   with  the  specific 

accession    (586-601),  the   Catholic    faith,   upon  procewes   which  underlie  and  condition  visual 

which   the   di>^sions  of  the   people   ceased,   and  sensation ;   and    (4)    with   those   perc^tions   of 

Goths  and  Spaniards  became  one  nation.     Under  thmgs  and  events  which  come  to  mmd  throu^ 

his  reign  j^s  held  the  Council  of  Toledo.    His  "w  avenue  of  sight 

conversion  had  the  most  important  influence  on  ^A<  Vuuat  Apparatiu.— This  apparatus  con- 

the  character  of  the  government.     As   soon   as  sists  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  subcortical  cen- 

the   Catholic    faith    became   the   established    re-  tres  (of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  thalami), 

ligion,  the  clergy,  who  had  been  completely  sub-  and  terminal  or  central   areas  in  the  cortex  of 

servient  to  the  king  under  the  Arian   form   of  the  occipital  lobes.     It  is  generally  believed  that 

Christianky.   acquired   a   predominant   influence.  Visual   sensations    are    directly    correlated    with 

and    constituted    a    hierarchy    under    the    direc-  the  functions  of  the  last  or  cerebral  part,  only. 

lion   of   the    Papal   authority.     The   Arian   bish-  of  the  visual  mechanism ;  the  office  of  the  eye, 

/ops  had  lived  quietly  in  their  dioceses,  and  had  Hie  optic  nerve,  and  the  lower  centres  being  the 

.   no   influence  on   the  public  administration;   but  tranamutation  of  ether-vibrations,  the  transmis- 

the    Catholic  bishops    obtained   an   active   par-  sion  of  nervous  inqiuises  to  the  brain,  and  the 

ticipation  in  public  affairs.    The  grandees  of  the  setting  up  of  various  movements  —  such  as  ro- 

kingdom,  usurping  the  rights  of  popular  repre-  tation  of  the  eyes,  accommodation,  and  winking 

sentatives,  remained  no  longer  the  first  class  in  —which  are  important  factors  in  visual  percep- 

the  state;  the  mode  of  choositig  the  king  was  two. 

altered  in  favor  of  the  bishops ;  and  under  weak  In  the  human  adult,  the  eye  is  a  spheroidal 
kings  these  found  it  easy  to  place  themselves  at  mass  having  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  head  of  the  state  and  to  procure  exemption  about  one  inch.  The  central  part  of  its  front 
from  all  public  burdens.  As  early  as  633  the  surface  (the  cornea)  possesses  a  higher  convex- 
regulation  was  made  that  those  secular  grandees  ity  than  the  remaining  opaque  surface.  It  is  seen 
alone  should  be  admitted  to  the  councils  who  from  a  lateral  position  as  a  bulging  transparent 
should  be  pronounced  worthy  by  the  bishops,  covering.  The  eye  is  invested  with  three  coats 
Internal  disturbances  facilitated  the  conquest  of  and  its  interior  is  divided  into  two  chambers ;  a 
the  country  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  settled  smaller  anterior  cavity  containing  the  aqueous 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  In  675  these  Mo-  humor  and  a  larger  posterior  cavity  filled  with 
hammedans  had  begun  their  attempts  to  settle  in  the  vitreous  body.  Between  the  two  chambers 
Spain,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  weak  Roder-  lie  the  iris  (the  colored  part  of  the  eye),  its 
ick  were  enabled  to  execute  their  project  The  circular  opemng  (the  pupil),  and  the  crystalline 
Goths  were  defeated  in  711  at  Xeres  dc  la  Fron-  lens. 

tera  ;  the  king  was  slain,  and  the  Saracens  spread  The   function   of   the   refracting  mechanism, 

themselves  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun-  which    includes   the   cornea,    the    aqueous    and 

try,     (See  Spain.)    The  remainder  of  the  Goths,  vitreous   humors,  and   the  lens,   is  to   focus  the 

who.   after   the   downfall   of  the   kingdom,   fled  light  entering  the  eye,  and  to  project  upon  the 

to     the     mountains     of     Asturia     and     Galicia.  retina   a   small   inverted  imageoftheobject  seen. 

founded  there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  the  con-  The  eye  is  essentially  a  small  camera.    It  dif- 

stitutions  of  the  Visigoths  were  in  part  retained,  fers,   however,   from  the   ordinary  photographic 

and    which,  when  their  descendants  broke  forth  camera  in  adjusting  its  focus  for  different  dis- 

from    their    fastnesses    and    wrested    from    the  tances  by  changing  the  convexity  of  its   lens  — 

Moorish  settlers  one  tract  after  another,  finally  not     by    altering    the     position     of    its     sensl- 

gave  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portu-  tive    surface,   the   retina.    The   process    of   in- 

gal.    The  traces  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  creasing  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  is 

Visigoths   were   preserved    in    the   laws.       The  known  as   accommodation.     It  is  compassed  bv 

most    ancient   collection   of    Soanish    uws,    the  the   reflex  action   of  the  ciliary  muscles   which 

ruero  Juigo,  or  Forum  .ludicum  (see  Fuebo),  permits  the  tens  to  bulge  forward  in  viewing 
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near  objects  and  to  flatten  out  in  viewing  dis- 
tant objects.  The  retina)  focus  is  thus  main- 
tained. The  eye  rests  in  its  socket  on  a  cushion 
of  fat,  and  is  turned  in  its  orbit  by  the  joint 
action  of  three  pairs  of  antagonistic  muscles,  the 
internal  and  external  recti,  the  superior  ana  in- 
ferior recti,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  obliqui. 
Since  (he  two  eyes  function  as  a  single  organ 
(binocular  vision),  it  is  important  that  they 
move  together  and  thus  bring  the  images  of  an 
object  upon  corresponding  retina]  areas.  The 
turning  inward  of  the  eyes  in  their  common 
fixation  of  an  object  is  called  convergence. 

The  true  nervous  end-organs  for  vision  lie 
in  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  complex  structure, 
of  no  less  than  eight  strata  or  layers,  which 
forms  the  innermost  coat  for  the  posterior  part 
of  the  eye.  Within  it  are  the  rods  and  cones, 
which  stand  closely  connected  with  the  neural 
elements  leading  to  the  brain,  and  which  are 
probably  the  seat  of  those  changes  that  trans- 
form the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
into  the  immediate  stimulus  for  nervous  excita- 
tion. The  neural  elements  (nerve-fibres)  which 
transmit  the  excitation  unite  near  the  centre  of 
the  retina,  pierce  the  outer  investments  of  the 
eye  at  the  porus  opticus  —  called  also  the  'blind 
spot.'  because  the  retina  at  this  point  is  insensi- 
tive to  light  —  and  continue  as  the  optic  nerve. 
The  two  optic  nerves  come  into  communication 
below  the  brain,  in  the  median  plane  of  the 
body,  and  form  the  optic  chiasma.  Beyond  the 
chiasma  there  ia  a  second  division,  a  part  of 
the  fibres  of  both  nerves  passing  tu  each  hem- 
isphere of  the  cerebrum. 

Sttualions  of  Color  amd  Brightness. —  Visual 
sensations  include  the  colors  seen  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  a  series  of  purples  ranging  between 
red  and  violet,  and  all  the  grays,  whites,  and 
blaciis.  Colors  proper  (that  is,  excluding  mere 
brightness  qualities)  form  a  closed  series  in 
which  one  may  pass  by  small  gradations  from 
any  tiuality,  as  red  or  green,  through  every  other 
quality,  and  arrive  finally  at  the  starting  point. 
For  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  join  the  red  and 
violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  by  inserting  the  pur- 

Eles.  The  closed  color-series  naturally  falls  into 
alves.  The  one  half  contains  the  reds,  oranges, 
and  yellows,  which  obviously  belong  to  a  single 
group  of  qualities,  the  *warm*  colors;  the  other 
half,  the  greens,  blues,  and  violets,  the  "cold* 
colors.  The  lire  of  division  falls  in  the  purples 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  yellow-greens  on  the 
other,  both  these  colors  including  transitioiul 
points  between  the  two  types.  Within  each 
group,  again,  may  be  distinguished  two  sub-types, 
the  red  and  yellow  types  in  the  one,  the  blue 
and  green  in  the  other.  To  each  group  belong 
several  neighboring  qualities  which  merge  grad- 
ually into  one  another.  To  complete  the  classi- 
fication of  visual  sensations  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  color  sensations  into  relation  with 
brightness  (the  gray  series).  That  an  intimate 
relation  obtains  between  the  two  series  is  shown 
by  the  tact  that  each  color  has  itself  a  certain 
brightness;  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum,  tor  ex- 
ample, has  a  brightness  corresponding  to  a  light 
gray,  while  spectral  blue  corresponds  in  bright- 
ness to  a  medium  gray.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to 
pass  gradually  from  any  color  to  a  pure  bright- 


(colors  in  the  narrower  sense)  to  each  other,  to 
brightness,  and  to  saturation  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  i).  The  vertical 
axis  (W  Blk)  of  the  double  pyramid  represents 
the  gray  series  from  white  to  black.  The  letters 
around  the  base  (G,  01,  Y,  Or,  etc.)  stand  for 
color  tones  at  maximal  saturation.  The  satura- 
tion of  any  tone  is  represented  by  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  dropped  from  the  point  in  the  base 
where  the  color  is  found  upon  the  gray  axis ; 
the  brightness  of  any  tone,  by  the  point  where 
this  perpendicular  strikes  the  axis.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  base  brings  the  perpendicular  from 
yellow  (Y)  higher  up  the  axis  dian  the  perpen- 
dicular from  blue  (B).  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  greater  brightness  of  the  former  color.  The 
number  of  pure  brightnesses  that  can  be  discrim- 
inated is  estimated  to  lie  between  650  and  800; 
the  number  of  cclor  tones  —  reds,  greens,  vio- 
lets, etc.— is  about  150. 

To  produce  the  large  number  of  possible 
color  tones  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  reconrsc 
to  a   corresponding   number   of   wave-lengths; 
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fading  of  painted  surfaces  into  gray.     In  such  a 

case,   the  richness  or  saturation  of  the  color 

said  to  be  reduced.    The  relation  of  color  tor 


for,  given  a  small  number  of  tones,  properly 
chosen,  it  is  possible  to  produce  all  the  others  \yy 
the  process  of  color- mixture.  One  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  mixing  colors  is  by  the  use 
of  pigments;  another  is  by  rapid  rotation  of  the 
color-wheel,  which  carries  two  or  more  sectors 
of  colored  paper  or  cardboard.  At  a  certain 
rate  of  revolution  of  the  color-wheel  the  ob- 
server ceases  to  see  the  separate  sectors  and  sees 
instead  a  single  homogeneous  color  which  is  dif' 
ferent  from  either  of  the  sectors  used.  The  tone 
of  the  'mixed"  color  depends  upon  the  relation  oi 
the  colors  mixed.  It  two  colors  stand  near  each 
other  in  the  spectrum,  the  'mixed*  color  is  in- 
termediate ;  for  example,  red  and  yellow  mixed 
give  an  orange,  violet  and  red,  a  purple.  There 
is,  however,  for  each  color,  a  'complementary 
color  which  when  mixed  with  it  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion gives  — not  a  color  tone  at  all,  but  — a 
pure  gray  or  white.    It  should  be  noted  th»t  •■ 
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every  aat,  it  is  stimuli  that  are  mixed  and  not  as  noted  above,  even  after  the  exciting  cause 

sensations;  that  Uie  mixture  is  of  physical  or  has  ceased  to  operate.     When  the  blue  glasses 

physiological  processes,  not  mental  processes.    A  are    removed    the    landscape    looks    yeilowish ; 

■mixed'  color  is  as  simple,  psychologically,  as  the  observer  Is  yellow- sighted.    Similarly,  when 

any  other.  the  red  paper  is  removed,  a  bluish-green  patch 

Visual  sensation  depends  not  only  upon  the  appears  upon  the  zray  wall.  The  first  result 
light  stimulus  to  which  the  .eye. is  exposed  and  is  due  to  general  adaptation,  the  second  to  local 
upon  the  mixture  of  stimuli,  it  depends  also  adaptation.  In  both  mstances,  adaptation  forms 
upon  (a)  the  part  of  the  retina  stimulated,  (b)  a  predisposition  for  seeing  colors  which  are 
the  stimulation  of  adjacent  areas,  and  (e)  cer-  complementary  to  the  original  stimulating  colors. 
tain  more  or  less  permanent  effects  left  by  the  The  result  of  local  adaptation  (as  the  bluish- 
stimulus  upon  the  visual  organ.  green  patch  induced  by  the  reddish  paper)   is  ft 

(o)  It  is  only  in  the  central  part  of  the  negative  after-image.  Adaptation  and  after- 
retina  —  the  part  lying  about  the  fovea  or  spot  images  follow  the  same  course  with  bright- 
o{  clearest  vision  —  that  all  the  colors  are  seen;  nesses  as  with  colors.  It  is,  for  example,  a 
further  out  toward  the  periphery  of  the  retina  matter  of  common  observation  that  confinement 
lies  a  zone  in  which  reds  and  greens  are  not  in  a  darkened  room  enhances  the  brightness  of 
sensed  (only  blues  and  yellows),  and,  still  fur-  objects  seen  subsequently  in  full  light;  that  ex- 
ther  ou^  an  outermost  zone  whose  stimulation  posure  to  a  strong  light  (sunlight  on  snow) 
gives  rise  to  brightness  sensations,  only.  That  tends  to  reduce  the  apparent  brightness  of  ob- 
is to  say,  the  normal  eye  is  totally  color-blind  jects  seen  afterward  in  moderate  illumination, 
over  a  part  of  its  sensitive  area  and  partially  and,  finally,  that  fixation  of  a  dark  or  a  light 
color-blind  over  a  second  part.  Abnormal  color-  area  induces  a  negative  after-image  of  the  op- 
blindness,  then,  which  is  relatively  common  in  posite  brightness.  All  these  phenomena  illus- 
the  race,  may  be  regarded  —  at  least  in  its  com-  trate  the  effects  of  adaptation, 
moner  forms — as  an  extension  to  the  fovea  of  Theories  of  Visual  Sensations:. —  These 
die  normal  color-blindness  of  the  normal  eye.  theories  aim  to  set  forth  the  conditions  under 

The  eye  is  a  chemical  sense ;  that  is,  chemical  which  the  sensations  arise.    The  most  important 

E recesses  are  interpolated  between  the  reception  in  the  field  are  the  rival  theories  of  Hermann 
y  the  eye  of  tight-waves  and  the  neural  proc-  v.  Helmholtz  and  E.  Hering.  The  Helm- 
esses  that  are  ultimately  set  into  function  by  holtz  theory  provides  for  three  primary  sensa- 
them.  Two  special  results  follow  from  this  fact  tions,  red,  green,  and  blue  (or  violet),  which 
First,  stimulation  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  rest  upon  three  distinct  processes  of  excitation, 
part  of  the  retina  directly  affected  by  light ;  and,  in  the  visual  apparatus.  To  explain  the  large 
secondly,  nervous  excitation  continues  after  the  number  of  spectral  qualities,  it  is  assumed  tl:^t 
external  stimulus  has  ceased  to  operate.  (6)  these  three  processes,  combined  in  varying  pro- 
The  first  of  these  resulu,  retinal  irradiation  of  portions,  ^ve  rise  to  all  possible  color  qualities, 
chemical  or  photo-chemical  processes,  is  strik-  and  that  m  equal  amounts  they  produce  gray, 
ingly  demonstrated  by  the  phenomena  of  con-  The  theory,  which  was  outlined  by  Thomas 
trast.  A  patch  of  white  looks  whiter  if  it  is  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helmholtz,  was  de- 
placed  on  a  black  surface;  black  looks  blacker  signed  primarily  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
in  the  neighborhood  of  white.  In  a  similar  c(^or-mixture ;  that  is,  for  the  production  of  a 
manner,  the  saturation  of  a  color  (for  example,  large  number  of  'intermediate*  qualities  and 
red)  is  enhanced  if  it  is  brought  near  a  com-  of  grays  by  means  of  a  few  "elementary*  sensa- 
plementary  color  (blue-green)  ;  and,  finally,  a  tions.  These  facts  of  color-mixture  it  covera 
gray  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  color  well;  but  it  tails — particularly  in  its  traditional 
(for  example,  green)  is  tinged,  under  certain  form  —  to  explain  many  other  facts  of  color 
conditions,  with  the  complementary  of  that  color  vision,  notably  the  possibility  of  obtaining  gray 
(purplish  red).  The  last  case,  the  induction  of  in  the  absence  of  color  tone  (as  in  eolor-blind- 
a  contrast  color  upon  a  gray,  may  be  observed  ness,  peripheral  vision,  and  from  stimuli  of 
in  the  shadows  of  snow,  which  often  look  blue  small  extent).  Recently,  important  modifications 
under  yellow  sunlight.  The  general  effects,  both  and  additions  have  been  mtroduced  into  the 
of  brightness  and  of  color  contrast,  are,  more-  theory  which  have,  in  a  measure,  removed  its 
over,   frequently  to  be  seen  in  clothing  and  in  deficiencies. 

interior  decorations.  The  fundamental  law  of  The  Hering  theory  rests  upon  a  basis  quite 
contrast  is  that  the  contrast  effect  is  always  in  different  from  that  of  the  Helmholbt  theory, 
the  direction  of  the  opposite  brightness  or  of  Hering  posits  three  retinal  substances;  but  he 
the  complementary  color,  (c)  The  result  of  makes  each  of  these  the  seat  of  antagonistic 
(wntinued  stimulation  of  the  eye  is  to  change  processes  —  processes  of  assimilation  or  build- 
the  condition  of  excitability  of  that  organ.  If  mg  up  and  of  dissimilation  or  tearing  down. 
large  colored  glasses  be  worn  before  the  eyes  To  each  of  these  processes  in  each  substance 
for  several  minutes  the  unnatural  hue  of  oh-  corresponds  a  'primary*  color.  Assimilation  of 
jects,  which  is  at  first  very  noticeable,  gradu-  one  substance  gives  rise  to  blue;  dissimilation 
ally  disappears.  With  blue  glasses,  objects  at  of  the  same  substance,  to  yellow.  This  sub- 
first  look  bluish,  but  finally  return  to  their  stance  is  called  briefly  the  blue-yellow  substance, 
proper  tones.  The  eyes  are  said  to  have  be-  Similarly  the  other  two  substances  are  called 
come  blue-adapted.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  the  red-green  substance  and  the  black-white 
if  only  a  small  part — not  the  whole  of  the  substance.  Blue,  green,  and  black  correspond  to 
retina  —  is  exposed  for  some  moments  to  colored  the  three  assimilative  processes;  yellow,  red, 
light  A  piece  of  red  paper,  for  example,  hung  and  white  to  the  three  dissimilative  processes, 
on  a  gray  wall  and  fixated  steadily  gradually  All  forms  of  stimulation  affect  the  black-white 
loses  its  saturation  and  approaches  a  gray.  But  substance ;  but  certain  wave-lengths  produce  no 
not  only  is  the  excitability  of  the  eye  altered  effect  upon  the  other  two  substances,  More- 
nnder  continued  stimulBtion ;  it  remains  altered,  over,  the  black-white  substance  appears  m  great- 
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est  quantities,  is  most  widely  distributed  through-  object.    Now  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  tm- 

out  the  visual  apparatus,  and  is  most  easily  set  like  images  should  have  come  to  consciousnesi 

into  function-     Smce  assimilation  and  dissimila-  as   two   distinct   objects.     But,   as   a   matter   oi 

tion  are  opposed  processes,  the  principle  of  an-  fact,  they  do  not,  except  under  unusual  circum- 

tagonism  assumes  great  significance  in  Hering's  stances  — as   when  one  squints   or  presses  with 

theory:   the  principle  is,  indeed,  its  most  char-  the  finger  upon  one  eyeball.     They  do  not  even 

acieristic    feature.      Its    application    to    comple-  come  to  consciousness  as  two  discrepant  views 

mentary  colors  —  where  the  opposed  processes  of  the  same  object.     The  difference  in  retinal 

in  the  several  substances  cancel  each  other  — to  images    functions    solely    m    the    perception    of 

contrast   to  adaptation   to  after-images,  etc.,  fol-  depth  or  solidity.    This  is  the  principle  involved 

lows  naturally   from   the    fundamental   concep-  '"  stereoscopic  vision.     Bmocular  perception  of 

tion.     Allhough  the   Hering  theory  is   open   to  aEpth  ^^V  ^^  produced  artificially  by  means  of 

attack  on  various  technical  grounds,  it  undoubt-  the  stereoscope,  an  instrument  which  presents 

edly  covers  the  whole  range  of  visual  sensation  '°.  *e  two  eyes,  under  favorable  conditions   two 

more  adequately  than  its  rival.     There  is  a  good  ^'K'^'y   different    plane    pictures   of   an   object, 

deal  that  is  hypothetical  in  both  theories.     This  Stereoscopic    vision    derives    secondary    aid,    m 

is,  however,  a   fault  that  recent  work  on    the  ordinary  perception,  from  Imear  and  aeml  per- 

histology  of  the  eye  and  on  the  function  of  the  spective,    from    the    known    size    of   objects    of 

retinar  elements    is    doing     much     to    remedy.  ^ef"encc,   from   change   of   Dos.tio^  of  the  ob- 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  new  theories  f^^-"  "**''??  "l  °^'^^  *"■■""  distribution  of 

of  visual   sensation   have  come  into   the  field.  '"^ThtLt^!!  ^„n^in„<  M  ,h,  ™.  H«„^  « 

Most  of  them  may,  however,  b^.  regarded    a,  ^el^uU-^ru  aVTov^e^  s^LX '^ 

modifications  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  das-  ^hj^h  they  arouse  as  upon  the  immediate  retinal 

sical  theories   just   discussed.     Their  value   and  f  .'      considereT    It   has   been    demon- 

^^"^/■'".'i?''    *"    **'.^.°^''r    '^%'".l"    nj^^t    be  ^t„(^   {,  ,i„„  „f  experimenution,  that 

sought  in  the  current  hlerature  of  the  subject.  ^^^   the  eyeballs   set  firmly  within  the  head 

V»ual   Perceptwn-h    IS    characteristic     of  „m,^„f  ^^,^  possibility  of  movement    (a  condi- 

visual    perception    that    all    objects    seen    are  (j^n  ^^ich  is  approximated  in  the  case  of  cer- 

spatial     objects:    .that     is,    they     occupy     some  j^j^   ^^^^^^■J   ^j^^^,  perception  of  objects  would 

place,    some    position    in    the    spatial    world ;  ^  enormously  handicapped.     In  the  first  place, 

and    they    possess,    likewise,    spatial    properties,  movement   allows   the   eye   to   travel    over    the 

form,,  distance,   direction,   etc.     This   character-  object,    exploring    it    from    point    to    point;    in 

latic,  It  should  be  noted,  is  shared  by  tactual  per-  ,j,e  second  place,  it  sets  op  sensations  both  in  the 

cepUons;   but  it  is  not  a  mark  of  perception  in  external  muscles  that  rotate  the  eye  and  in  the 

general --not,  for  example,  of  the  perceptions  of  internal  muscles  of  accommodation;  and  finally, 

melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.     Smce  all  visual  it  is  probable  that  to  these  factors  must  be  added 

perceptions  are  spatial,  the  chief  problem  they  articular  sensations  from  the  rubbing  of  the  eyes 

offer  to  psychology  is  the  analysis  of  the  spatial  jn  their  sockets.    All  these  sensations,  muscular, 

factors  and  the  search  for  the  conditions  under  tendinous,  and  articular,  play  important  roles  in 

which  these  factors  operate.  the  determination  of  the  spatial  properties  and 

The  simplest  factor  in  visual  space  is  exten-  relations  of  objects, 
sion.  Every  visual  sensation  comes  to  con-  The  eyes,  regarded  as  a  perceiving  oi^an, 
sciousness  as  an  extended  sensation.  A  color  nwy  be  said,  then,  to  fall  into  three  parts ;  the 
is  always  "spread  out» ;  its  parU  lie  side  by  side,  retinas,  which  mediate  visual  sensations  proper. 
In  this  respect,  colors  and  brightnesses  are  and  which  function  as  a  true  double  organ,  the 
essentially  different  from  tones  and  noises,  which  dioptric  media,  which  focus  the  rays  of  i^t 
lack  the  attribute  of  extension.  Space,  as  it  is  upon  the  retinas,  and  the  movement- apparatus, 
perceived,  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  extended  which  both  alters  the  position  of  the  retinal 
objects.  It  never  exists  by  itself  alone.  There  image  and  itself  contributes  kinxsthetic  sensa- 
is  no  such  thing,  in  perception,  as  "mere"  space  tions  from  muscle,  tendon,  and  orbit. 
or  "empty"  space.  Only  by  abstraction  are  the  Consult:  Calkins,  'Introduction  to  Psychol- 
spatial  properties  removed  from  objects;  only  ogy'  (1901),  ch.  ii.;. James,  'Principles  ol 
by  abstraction,  as  in  mathematics,  does  emp^  Psychology'  {1896),  Vol.  II.,  ch.  xx.;  Kuelpe, 
space  come  into  existence.  Even  such  quasi-  'Outlines  of  Psychology'  (1895),  PP-  3Si-373i 
abstract  constructions  as  the  line  and  the  point  Stout,  'Manual  of  Psychology'  (1895)),  pp,  141- 
do  not  properly  figure  in  the  psj^chology  of  space,  170 ;  Wundt,  'Human  and  Animal  Psychology' ; 
It  is,  however,  customary,  within  psychology,  to  Tilchener,  'Experimental  Psychology,'  Vol.  I. 
distinguish  two-dimensional  and  threc-dimen-  (igoi).  Part  II.,  ch.  i.  For  the  structure  and 
sional  spaces;  not  because  they  differ  fundamen-  functions  of  the  eye,  consult  also  general  text- 
tally,  but  because  they  rest  in  part  upon  different  books  of  physiolf^y.  See  Eye. 
conditions.  The  retina,  being  an  extended  organ  I  m  Benixey 
upon  which  stimuli^  fall  in  patterns --thanks  to  Professor  Psychology.  Cornell  Umve'rsily 
the  refractive  functions  of  the  transparent  media             ■          '                 j          ».j. 

—  forms  a  natural  substrate  for  the  perception  Vision,  DefecU  of.  The  conditions 
of  surface  magnitudes.  But  the  retina  is  not  classed  as  defects  of  siitht  or  vision  are  mainly 
so  well  adapted   for  tridimensional   perception  due  to  anomalies  in  the  structure  of  the  eye, 

—  perception  of  solid  objects,  A  special  provi-  causing  errors  of  refraction  and  other  visual 
sion  for  depth-percent  ion  is  made,  however,  in  irregularities.  Among  the  more  common  ol 
binocular  vision :  that  is  to  say.  in  the  difference  these  defects  is  that  of  astigmatism  (q.v.J, 
of  the  two  retinal  images  which  are  thrown  upon  which  is  usually  charactenied  by  a  symmetry  id 
the  two  eyes  hy  a  single  object.  This  difference  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  (q.v.)  in  different 
in  binocular  images  depends  upon  the  different  meridians.  Color-blindness .  (q.v.)  is  a  serious 
eositiona  from  which  the  two  eyes  observe  the  disability  in  certain  occupations.    Day-blmdncM 
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VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL— VISITATION 

<nyctalc^ia)   is  a  condition  in  which  one  sees  hypermetropia,  and  is  due  to  the  increased  effort 

better  in  a  dim  light  than  in  a  bright  light,  due  of  accommodation  required  to  see  near  objects, 

to   some   opacity   m   the   cornea,  the  crystalline  being  associated  with  an  increased  and  dispro- 

lens,   etc.     It    occurs    in   amblyopia    (q.v.)    and  portiooate  effort  of  convergence.    In  such  cases, 

other    affections    which    produce    dimness    of  if  suitable  glasses  can  be  worn  as  soon  as  the 

vision.     Night-blindness    ( heme ra lop ia),   on   the  squint  begins  to  show  itself,  it  may  be  prevented 

other  hand,  is  a  state  in  which  the  person  af-  from  becoming  permanent.     In  other  cases  the 

fected  has  normal   vision   in  an  ordinary  light,  presence  of  a   squint  may  be  traced  to  worms, 

but  in  twilight  becomes  suddenly  blind.     Double  the  irritation  of  teething,  etc.;  and  it  disappears 

vision  (diplopia)  occurs  when,  as  in  some  cases  when  the  cause   is   removed.     Divergent   squint 

of   squinting,   each   eye   sees   things   separately,  is  very  rarely  present  without  considerable  de- 

This  defect   arises   from    derangement    of   the  feet  in  the  sight  of  the  squinting  eye,  except 

visual  axis,   sometimes   through  muscular  par-  where  it  is  the  result  of  over-correction  of  a 

alysis.  convergent  squint  by  operation.     It  is  often  as- 

In    longsightedness    or    farsightedness    (hy-  sociated  with  myopia,  as  the  other  form  is  with 

peropia  or  hypermetropia)  objects  are  seen  dis-  hypermetropia.     The  surgical  operation   for  the 

tinctly  only  at  a  range  beyond  that  belonging  to  correction  of  a  squint  consists  in  the  division  ot 

normal  vision.     Owing  to  the  shortness   of  the  the  muscle  whose  excessive  activity  leads  to  the 

«ve-cavity  the  lenses  are  unable  to  converge  the  faulty   position  — in   convergent   strabismus   the 

rays   to  a   focus   within   the   limits  of   the   eye-  internal  rectus,  in  divergent  the  external.     It  is 

chamber,  the  image  being  therefore  formed  (the-  often  necessary  to  operate  on  both  eyes  in  the 

oretically)  behind  the  eye.    This  defect  is  cor-  same  manner,  even  where  the  squint  is  monoc- 

rected  by   the  use  of  convex   lenses,   which  by  u'ar.     In  some  cases   it  is  requisite  in  addition 

convergi:^  the  rays  of  light  cause  the  image  to  to  shorten  the  opposing  muscle.    See  Eye;  Oph- 

fall  on   the  retina.    Shortsightedness  or  near-  thalmia;  Senses;  Vision. 

sightedness    (myopia)    is  the  reverse  of  long-  Viuon  of  Sir  Launfal,  lan'fal,  The,  a  poem 

sightedness  in  causes  as  well  as  in  effects.     In  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  founded  on  an  Artha- 

■  ■ ;,  owing  to  the  too  great  power  of  the  crys-  rian  legend  and  published  in  1845. 


talline  lens,  or  to  the  extension  of  the  eye-cavity  yiaion  of  Mirza,  mer'za,  The,  a  famous 

too  far  backward   images  from  objects  at  some  allegory  by  Joseph  Addison,  which  appeared  in 

disUDce  are  formed  m  front  of  the  retina,  rnak-  ^     159  of  'The  Specutor.' 

ing  the  sight  confused,  if  not  entirely  defective,  ..  .  -m        ni -         1      « 

for  things  beyond  a  ceruin  limited  range,  while  -^ ''""'"J'*  f?^  Plowman,  perz  plow  m?n, 
rendering  it  very  clear  for  near  objects.  For  The  an  English  poem  of  the  14th  century, 
remedying  this  condition  biconcave  glasses  are  ascribed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  internal  evj- 
employed,  which,  unless  the  myopia  is  serious,  dence.  to  Williain  Langlande  ((i.v.)  or  Lflng- 
need  be  used  only  for  looking  at  objects  far  off.  '?'"5' ^  ,"?,o"H  "*  M^'Y"^™-  '"  ^PT"*  »  Carlyle  of 
Shortsightedness  and  longsightedness  are  usu-  the  Middle  Ages,  crying  out  against  abuses,  in- 
ally  congenitaL  sisting  upon  sincerity  as  the  first  of  virtues. 
Presbyopia  is  a  defect  similar  to  hyperopia.  This  poem  betongs  to  the  class  of  the  dream- 
and  usually  comes  on  with  advancing  years,  P<««.  and  reflects  both  the  England  of  the  14th 
naturally  beginning  from  the  40lh  to  the  4Sth  century  and  the  visionary  child-like  medijeva) 
year  It  is  due  to  diminished  focusing  power  rnind.  Internal  evidence  fixes  its  date  about 
ind  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lens,  the  result  of  J36z.  Forty  manuscript  copies  of  it,  belonging 
which  is  that  the  image  of  a  near  object  is  not  tor  the  most  part  to  the  latter  end  of  the  1416 
clearly  formed  on  the  retina,  but  is  formed  be-  century,  attest  its  popularity.  Three  distmct 
hind  it.  while  distant  objects  are  seen  as  well  Y."s!5"3  *"v"J^"!,'  known  as  Texts  A^,  and 
isever.  Convex  lenses  are  used  for  remedying  C.  The  probable  date  of  Text  A  is  1363-3 ;  of 
this  condition.  Text  B,  1376^7;  of  Text  C,  1398-9  The  yam- 
Strabismus  or  squinting  is  a  deformity  often  tions  in  these  texts  are  ctmsiderabie.  An  imi- 
«en.  and  is  ascribed  to  want  of  parallelism  in  Jation  of  the  poem,  called  <Piers  Plowman s 
the  visual  axes  when  the  effort  is  made  to  direct  Crede,>  appeared  about  I»3.  The  poet  s  vocab- 
both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time.  It  may  "'ary  is  similar  to  that  of  Chaucer  and  several 
be  due  to  loss  of  power  (paralysis)  of  one  or  dialects  are  combined  in  it,_  the  Midland  dialect 
more  of  the  eye  muscles ;  and  this  may  depend  dominating.  The  mftre  is  alliterative,  long 
on  a  merely  local  affection,  or  may  be  a  symp-  J!"es,  divided  into  half-lines  by  a  pause.  Each 
tom  of  serious  brain  disease  But  in  the  ma-  line  contains  strong,  or  accented,  syllables  in 
iority  of  instances  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  no  fi«d  number,  and  weak  or  unaccented  syllables 
such  condition  is  present.  The  squint  is  said  to  '"  varying  number.  Consult  Jusserand,  'Piers 
be  convergent  when  the  squinting  eye  is  directed  E'^'^^'lL  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
toward  the  nose,  and  divergent  when  it  is  di-  English  Mysticism'  (1893). 
rected  toward  the  temple ;  the  convergent  is  Visita'tion,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the 
much  (he  more  common.  Concomitant  strabis-  visit  of  inspection  by  a  bishop,  archdeacon,  elder 
mus  is  a  variety  of  which  the  amount  continues  or  other  authority  to  the  churches  within  his 
about  the  same  in  all  positions  of  the  fixation-  jurisdiction.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
point  When  the  direction  of  the  ej;e  or  eyes  is  churches  the  term  is  applied  to  an  annual  assem- 
upward  or  downward  the  squinting  is  said  to  be  biy  of  clergy  and  church- wardens,  for  the  por- 
vertical  Convergent  squint  usually  comes  on  pose  of  admitting  church- wardens  elect  to  office, 
during  childhood,  most  often  from  the  2d  to  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  parish,  answer- 
the  7th  year.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  defective  ing  inquiries  relating  thereto  from  the  superior 
sight  in  the  squinting  eye.  from  congenital  ab-  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  receiving  a  charge 
normality,  severe  inflammation,  or  injury;  but  from  the  bishop  or  his  representative.  Under 
very  often  no  such  condition  is  present.  In  a  the  church  establishment  in  England,  the  annual 
large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  visitation  is  of  an  official  as  well  as  rell^on' 
Vol.  21— «  -^—  I 
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VISITATION  NUNS  —  VITAL  STATISTICS 


character,  and  acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on 
church  affairs  are  then  formally  communicated 
to  the  clergy  and  laity. 

Vintation  Ntins.    See  Okdebs,  Reugiqus. 

Visitation,  Right  of,  the  act  of  a  naval 
commander  who  visits  a  ship  of  another  nation 
to  ascertain  her  character,  and  the  object  of 
her  voyage.  In  time  of  war,  a  search  is  likely 
to  follow  if  the  replies  to  inquiries  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Visitation  of  the  Sick  (Ecclesiastical). 
This  is  an  office  of  the  Anglican  Church  for 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  sick  persons. 
It  is  founded  on  the  offices  of  ancient  liturgies 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  is  practically  the 
same  as  Extreme  Unction. 


July,  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Virgin 
to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist, 
as  described  in  Luke  I:J9~56. 

Vititimg  Cards.  It  is  probable  that  some 
form  of  evidence  of  a  call  on  absent  friends 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  perhaps  originally 
among  the  Chmese  or  some  other  Oriental 
nation.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  Eu- 
ropcan  custom  hrsl  adopted  the  device,  but 
it  is  generally  stated  that  visiting  cards  were 
first  used,  in  the  western  world,  by  the  Germans 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  court  of  Louis 
XIV,  of  France,  the  center  of  the  fashion  and 
etiquette  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seized 
upon  the  custom  as  peculiarly  apropos  to  the 
manners  of  the  time,  but  added  many  an  elabor- 
ate touch  to  the  plain  German  taste  in  cards, 
io  finish,  execution  and  adornment  These, 
under  Louis  XV,  engravings  even  of  real  or 
fanciful  landscapes  were  added  and,  later,  an 
autograph  signature  beneath  the  engraved  pic- 
ture. When  England  followed  the  lead  of 
France  in  the  use  of  visiting  cards,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  came  into  use  every- 
where, with  a  return  to  their  early  simplicity; 
and,  while  they  vary  in  size,  shape  and  style 
of  announcement,  the  modern  tendency  is  de- 
cidedly  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  the  avoidance 
of  ostentation. 

Vis  Major.  A  civil  law  term  used  to  denote 
an  inevitable  accident,  that  is,  one  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  care 
because  it  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
forces  of  nature., 

Visoko  or  Viaoki.  A  town  of  Bosnia,  on 
the  river  Bosna,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
Serajevo.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  leather,  to- 
bacco and  carpels.     Fop.  about  5000. 

VisBcher,  Comclis.  A  Dutch  engraver  who 
lived  about  1629-62.  His  portraits,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  "The  Ratcatcher"  and 
"Susanna  at  the  Bath"  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  Dutch  engraving.  In  th«  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  produced  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plates. 

VisBCher,  William  Lightfoot,  author;  b. 
Owingsville,  Ky  25  Nov.  1842-  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bath  Seminary,  Owingsville,  and  in 
1868  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the 
University  of  Louisville;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18^  but  never  practised  law.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  during  the  entire  civil  war.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  many 
years,  was  a  lecturer  for  several  seasons,  and 


later  acted  in  dramas.     He  is  the  author  of 

the  following  novels:  'Carlisle  of  Colorado;) 
'Way  Out  Yonder;'  'Thou  Art  Pcter;>  'Ten 
Wise  Men  and  Some  More;'  'Amos  Hudsen's 
Motto.*  His  volumes  of  verse  include  'Black 
Mammy;'  'Harp  of  the  South;'  'Blue  Grass 
Ballads;'  'Chicago,  au  Epic;'  and  'Poems  of 
the  South.' 

Vistula,  vis'tu-la  (German,  fVeichsel),  a 
river  of  Central  Europe,  about  650  miles  long, 
navigable  from  Cracow,  It  rises  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Sows  first 
eastward  past  the  town  of  Cracow,  forming 
from  a  point  about  15  miles  below  Cracow,  the 
boundary  of  Galicia  and  Poland,  till  it  receives 
the  San  on  the  right  bank,  when  it  turns  north- 
west through  the  Polish  provinces,  enters  West 
Prussia  a  little  above  Thorn,  and  after  travers- 
ing that  province  divides  into  two  branches,  01 
which  ihe  eastern,  the  Nogat^  empties  into  the 
Frisches  Haff;  the  western  divides  again  about 
five  miles  from  the  Baltic  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  branch,  the  latter,  the  Dantzic  Vistula 
(which  is  much  the  larger),  proceeding  toward 
Dantzic,  the  former  to  the  Frisches  Haff,  A 
new  channel  cut  since  1895  *''o™  'he  head  of  the 
Dantzic  branch  now  carries  most  of  the  water 
directly  to  the  Baltic.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  important,  especially  to  Poland,  though 
often  obstructed  by  ice  or  shallow  water.  The 
canal  of  Bromberg  connects  the  Vistula,  through 
the  NetE  and  Warthe,  with  the  Oder.  Several 
navigable  rivers  empty  into  it.  The  area  of 
its  basin  is  about  76,000  square  miles. 

Vita  Nuova,  ve'ta  noo-o'va  (It,  'The  New 
Life' ) ,  an  early  work  by  Dante,  completed 
most  probably  in  1307. 

Vital  Statistics.  By  this  term  is  meant  tbc 
statistical  record  of  facts  which  pertain  to  life 
and  death  in  any  given  community.  The  term 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  rec- 
ords of  the  smallest  kind  of  a  village,  or  those 
of  a  nation,  or  even  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Vital  statistics  niay  even  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  science,  and  such  a  science,  indeed,  as 
requires  very  considerable  knowledge  in  mathe- 
matics and  mnemonics  to  master  it.  It  is  well  de- 
fined in  the  statement  that  it  "comprises  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  facts  concerning  the  life-history 
of  populations."  Its  practical  utility  in  the 
history  of  communities  is  very  great,  and  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  Any  community  which 
Eretends  lo  keep  a  record  of  its  doings  must 
ave  vital  statistics,  hence  all  civilized  nations 
must  have  them.  It  not  only  enables  a  nation 
to  know  where  it  stands,  but  where  it  stands 
with  reference  to  other  nations.  It  informs 
those  who  seek  such  information  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease  and  death,  it  suggests 
sanitary  measures  for  the  relief  of  unsanitary 
conditions,  it  encourages  habits  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  thought  fulness  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  statistics  are  provided,  and  it 
is  the  foundation  of  the  census.  Now  the 
census  includes  not  merely  a  count  of  the  peo- 
ple every  five  or  ten  years,  in  a  city.  State,  or 
nation,  as  anybody  knows  who  has  ever  exam- 
ined the  bulky  volumes  of  the  census  of  the 
United  States,  but  many  other  matters  of  great 
importance. 

Vital  statistics  when  well  prepared  and  ac- 
curate give  valuable  information,  not  only  in 
regard    lo    disease   and   death,  but   as  to   the 
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namber  of  the  people  and  as  to  birth,  age,  sex, 
color,  race,  occupation,  and  conjugal  relations. 
They  are  also  the  basis  of  data  for  life  insur- 
Eince  calculations  and  they  are  concerned  with 
the  estimation  of  ratios  in  regard  to  births, 
jTiarriaKes,  and  deaths  and  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  figures  for  making  a  great  many  im- 
portant deductions.  It  is  essential  that  these 
fundamental  statements  should  he  accurate  but 
unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case.  There 
is  therefore  an  element  of  possible  error  in  vital 
statistics  which  must  almost  always  be  con- 
sidered. They,  however,  usually  permit  con- 
clusions which  are  approximately  true,  and  by 
the  aid  of  corrections  they  can  be  brought-slill 
nearer  to  the  tnith. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  are 
by  no  means  complete  for  the  entire  country. 
Bulletin  log  published  by  the  census  bureau 
1  Oct.  igii,  and  which  gives  the  mortality  rec- 
ord to  I  Jan.  igii,  declares  that  in  only  21  of 
the  States  are  the  mortality  statistics  complete 
<at  date),  while  in  l6  other  States  they  are 
£iven  only  for  one  or  more  of  the  large  cities. 
This  constitutes  the  so-called  registration  area 
of  the  United  States.  Other  tables  of  vital 
statistics  are  equally  incomplete  and  for  some 
of  the  States  they  are  wanting  altogether.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  therefore,  to  place  these 
data  upon  a  basis  which  is  as  scientific  and  as 
accurate  as  the  best  records  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  end  will  be 
attained  in  the  census  of  1920.  The  subject  will 
be  considered  in  this  article  under  the  divisions 
of  population,  birth,  marriage,  death,  disease, 
and  life  t^les. 

Population. —  This  is  the  first  fact  which  will 
be  sought  in  preparing  the  vital  statistics  of  any 
community.  It  is  obtained  by  the  census  which 
is  taken  once  in  ten  years  by  the  nation,  once  in 
live  years  or  oftener  by  some  of  the  States  and 
cities.  It  is  inaccurate  in  various  localities, 
sometimes  from  the  dishonesty  or  incompetency 
of  the  enumerators  and  sometimes  from  the 
-fault  of  those  from  whom  in  formation  is 
sought.  Revision  of  the  last  census  in  many 
of  the  dties  and  towns  showed  remarkable 
variations  from  the  figures  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  official  gatherers-  When  the 
population  of  two  or  more  places  is  known  we 
have  the  first  factor  or  element  for  making  com- 
parisons between  these  places. 

In  the  interval  or  intercensal  years,  when  a 
direct  count  is  not  taken,  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  usually  presupposed,  and  is  estimated  by 
comparison  of  the  two  previous  census  enumera- 
tions. This  is  an  inaccurate  method,  further- 
more a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase  is  often 
known  to  be  the  fact.  Increase  of  population, 
for  a  given  period,  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  as  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  board  of  health,  or  other  office  of  regis- 
try, and  to  this  must  be  added  the  excess  of 
those  who  come  into  a  community  over  those 
who  leave  it.  Diminution  of  population  is  due 
to  excess  of  deaths  over  births  and  to  removals 
from  the  community. 

Population  may  increase  slowly  or  rapidly 
and  is  greatly  influenced  by  prosperity  or  the 
reverse,  by  sickness,  by  climatic  conditions,  or 
by  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  residence 
in  the  given  community. 

Make-up  of  population  refers  to  the  relative 
ot  males  and  females,  and  their  ages. 


It  also  iiicludes  details  as  to  color  or  race,  and 
nationality.  In  many  communities,  especially  in 
those  which  are  large  and  highly  organized, 
there  is  an  excess  of  females  over  males.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  be  the  Case  in  manufacturing 
communities,  while  in  pioneer  settlements  there 
is  always  an  excess  of  males.  In  villages  and 
small  towns,  especially  in  farming  communities 
with    their    preponderance   of    out-door    work. 

Age  statistics  are  usually  arranged  according 
to  decades,  except  that  the  infant  population  in- 
cludes those  who  are  under  one  year  of  afre. 
Still-births,  of  course,  make  no  addition  to  the 
population,  but  a  record  of  them  is  important 
for  it  may  lead  to  deductions  which  are  of  great 
significance  for  a  given  community-  Age 
statistics  have  a  very  important  relation  to 
mortality  statistics.  The  highest  mortality  rate 
is  in  infancy,  and  as  this  rate  in  some  localities 
is  extreme,  it  should  call  for  study  and  investi- 
gation in  such  localities,  especially  when  the 
total  mortality  rate  unusually  high. 

Color  is  an  important  detail  in  the  records 
of  population.  There  are  many  communities  in 
which  there  is  but  one  color,  black,  white,  red, 
or  yellow,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  United 
States  is  a  very  composite  nation,  and  hence 
there  is  a  very  positive  necessity  for  the  color 
distinction  for  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  statement  applies  even  to  a  greater 
degree  in  regard  to  nationality.  As  there  may 
be  20  or  more  nationalities  in  a  single  city  the 
necessity   for  classification  is  apparent  enough. 

The  sparse  population  in  certain  farming  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  less  fertile  or  the  newly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  or  in  those 
which  are  unfavorably  located  from  sanitary  or 
commercial  conditions,  the  crowded  population 
of  the  great  cities  where  opportunities  for  labor 
are  abundant,  the  overcrowding  of  the  slums, 
and  the  abnormal  housing  of  multitudes  of 
human  beings  in  many  of  the  factory  cities  and 
villages  furnish  material  for  vital  statistics 
whicji  are  invaluable  from  a  sociological  stand- 
point. They  are  also  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
most  educating  calculations  with  regard  to 
mortality  and  morbidity   rates. 

The  rule  was  formerly  accepted  by  statistic- 
ians as  generally  applicable  that  the  greater  the 
density  of  population  the  higher  the  death  rate, 
but  the  many  sanitary  improvements  in  housing 
arrangements  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
localities  where  the  density  of  population  is 
great,  have  considerably  modified  this  rule.  The 
mortality  rate  in  such  localities  is  now  much 
lower  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  this 
improvement  applies  not  to  the  United  Stales 
only  but  to  the  civilized  world. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  population  are  taken 
periodically  or  intermittently,  while  those  which 
relate  to  birth,  death,  marriage,  and  disease, 
which  are  sometimes  called  registrar's  returns, 
are  constantly  in  the  process  of  making.  Every 
community,  large  or  small,  has  them  as  an 
essential  portion  of  its  records  or  archives.  In 
the  record  of  diseases,  especially  those  which 
are  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character,  the 
list  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  valuable  deductions  and  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  such  records, 
especially  in  regard  to  sanitary  and  hygienic 
improvements.  In  all  places  of  any  considerable 
size  they  are  now  under  the  control  of  boards 
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of  health  which  are  nauall]'  endowed  by  the 
legislatures  with  ample  legal  powers. 

In  using  statistics  of  this  character  it  is 
not  only  desirable  that  they  should  be  accurate 
but  that  they  should  be  extended  over  as  long 
a  period  of  years  as  possible.  This  permits 
comparisons,  the  estahlishment  of  averages  and 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible.  In  making  comparisons 
it  must  be  remembered  that  data  should  he  of 
the  same  class  or  kind,  for  only  such  admit  of 
comparison. 

Birtht. —  Making  a  record  of  births  is  a 
custom  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  civilization, 
h  was  a  standing  custom  in  the  Roman  empire 
.It  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  era,  to  go 
back  no  further,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since  by  the  town  or  parish  clerk  or  notary,  or 
by  the  clerk  of  the  church,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
physicians,  midwjves  and  others  are  authorized 
or  compelled  by  law  to  report  all  birlhs  within 
a  given  time  of  their  occurrence,  usually  within 
cne  or  two  days.  These  records  are  usually  in- 
accurate because  those  who  should  report  them 
are  frequently  careless  and  negligent  about  it. 
or  the  authorities  are  careless  in  enforcing  the 
law.  Many  births  which  are  unattended  by 
physicians  or  midwives  are  never  recorded.  A 
proper  penalty,  but  not  one  which  is  too  severe, 
ought  to  be  inflicted  when  this  law  is  disobeyed. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  remembering  also  that  in  some 
of  the  States  there  is  no  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  marriages  and 
sidcness,  the  statement  concerning  the  imper- 
fect character  of  our  vital  statistics,  and  Ineir 
consequent  want  of  value,  wiil  be  found  correct. 

Crude  birth-rate  is  estimated  at  so  many 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  The  birth  rate 
must  also  be  considered  in  preparing  tables  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  and  with  reference  to  legitimacy 
and  illegitimacy. 

Still  births,  as  already  stated,  do  not  form 
an  element  in  population,  but  they  must  be 
registered.  They  have  been  estimated  at  from 
^.5  to  4  per  cent  of  all  births,  and  this 
is  probably  too  low. 

The  birth  rate  of  different  conn.  __  _ 
cities  or  States  is  often  a  matter  of  study  and 
comparison.  It  is  usually  higher  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  country.  The  rate  is  higher  when 
times  are  prosperous  than  when  they  are  ad- 
verse, as  economists  noted  a  century  ago.  It  is 
higher  in  manufacturing  communities  than  in 
those  which  are  residential,  higher  among  the 
ignorant  than  among  ihc  intelligent. 

A  high  birth  rate  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
means  a  high  death  rate,  for  the  mortality  in 
infancy,  as  already  stated,  is  hi-'her  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life,  but  a  h„ti  hirih  rate 
may  also  mean  that  the  population  is  a  vigorous 
'■ne.  A  low  birth  rate  may  signify  a  low  death 
rate  but  it  may  be  followed  by  a  high  death 

For  a  number  of  years  the  birth  rate  in  most 
<  f  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  has  been 
declining,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  in  all  of  them  it  will  probably  continue 
to  decline.  It  is  declining  in  England,  it  is  de- 
clining in  the  United  States,  while  it  has  been 
declining  in  France  for  so  many  years  that  it 
causes  persistent  alarm  to  her  government. 


Marriages. — A  record  of  marriages  19  equally 
as  important  as  dtat  of  births,  and  the  custom 
of  keeping  it  is  almost  equally  ancient.  It  is 
the  bond  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant props  of  civilization.  Both  church  and 
state  have  kept  marriage  records  and  continue 
to  do  so.  It  seems  unnecessary  that  there 
should  be  a  double  record. 

In  countries  in  which  church  and  state  are 
united,  the  church  will  insist  upon  its  right  to 
this  record,  and  in  those  which  are  like  our 
own,  and  in  which  church  and  state  are  separate. 
the  right  of  the  state  to  keep  it  should  be  in- 
sisted upon.  It  is  so  insisted  upon  wherever 
there  are  boards  of  health  and  a  license  or 
permission  to  marry  must  tirst  be  obtained  from 
the  local  government,  while  the  record  of  the 
marriage  performance  is  preserved. 

Marriage  rates,  like  birth  rates,  are  esti- 
mated at  so  many  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  actually  married 
being  double  the  number  of  the  marriages.  A 
better  record  would  include  those  who  are  of 
marriageable  age.  The  marriage  rate  varies 
and  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  certain  condi- 
tions. It  increases  in  times  of  commercial 
prosperity  with  abundance  of  labor,  and  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  occupations  are  healthful 
and  productive  of  vigor  and  vitality.  It 
diminishes  during  hard  times,  during  war,  and 
at  tirtes  when  the  physical  condition  of  those 
who  are  of  marriageable  age  is  lowered  by  dis- 
ease, especially  by  epidemic  disease  or  by  dis- 
ease which  results  from  unhealthful  occupa- 
tions. In  many  communities  there  are  more 
marriages  during  the  summer  than  during  the 
winter.  An  unusually  high  marriage  rate  may 
he  followed  by  one  which  is  correspondingly 
low,  as  when  great  business  prosperity  is  fol- 
lowed by  great  business  depression.  This  is 
simply  the  veriiication  of  a  welt  settled  economic 
law.  It  has  been  observed  that  more  women 
than  men  marry  several  times  during  tbrir 
lives.  This  must  mean  either  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  marry  repeatedly  is  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  or  that  women,  more  than 
men  feel  the  need  of  a  home  and  of  other  things. 
which  marriage  is  supposed  to  afford,  or  that 
marriageable  women  live  longer  than  marriage- 
able men. 

The  age  at  which  marriage  is  consummated 
is  greater  now  than  formerly.  This  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  increasing  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  connected  with  marriage,  which  is  a 
hopeful  indication,  or  it  may  be  due,  and  often 
is  due  to  inability  to  support  a  family  in  early 
life,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  according  to  present  standards.  The 
fact  that  so  many  women  are  now  working  at 
gainful  occupations,  and  that  so  many  elect  a  - 
career  from  their  own  efforts,  in  preference  to 
the  cares  of  a  household,  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  marriage  rate.  The 
marriage  age  is  an  important  factor  in  reference 
to  population.  Children  who  are  bom  of 
mature  parents  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  than  those  of  the  immature 
and  the  aged. 

The  statistics  of  divorce  are  intimatdy- 
associated  with  those  of  marriage.  In  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  in  which  divorce  pre- 
vails to  such  an  alarming  extent,  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  records  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.    The  spreadiac 
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of  such  facts  before  the  people  oaa^t  to  act  aa 
a  deterrent  to  this  K^'eat  evil,  and  to  develop 
habiti  of  greater  thought  fulness  and  wisdom 
before  marriage  is  entered  into. 

The  ratio  of  divorces  to  marri^es  in  the 
different  States  is  a  matter  of  importance  for 
record,  and  so  is  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
which  are  granted  in  the  several  States,  and  th« 
relation  of  that  number  to  the  population  in 
each  State. 

Deaths. — The  death  record,  or  the  mortality 
statistics,  is  probably  prepared  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  are  the  other  records. 
For  various  reasons  births  and  marriages  may 
escape  the  record,  whether  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, but  the  record  of  a  death  is  not 
easily  evaded. 

Those  wHbse  duty  it  is  to  report  deaths  — 
doctors,  midwives,  and  others  —  are  not  likely 
to  neglect  this  duty,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
death  occurs  from  violence  or  from  ijnexplained 
causes,  the  coroner,  who  is  an  official  in  every 
county,  has  a  responsibility  in  making  the  rec- 
ord which  he  is  unlikely  to  neglect. 

The  following  table  of  death  rates  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  which 
as  before  stated,  embraces  21  States  and  one 
or  more  cities  or  towns  in  16  others,  is  interest- 
ing and  shows  the  comparatively  low  mortality 
rate  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 
Death  Rxtxa  Pkou  All  Causes  Per  i.ooo  or 
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The  death  rate  of  a  community  is  the  ratio 
of  the  deaths  to  the  entire  population,  and  the 
unit  of  time  is  one  year,  though  death  rates  are 
stated  and  also  computed  for  shorter  periods. 
In  manv  States  the  board  of  health  publishes 
a  weekly  or  monthly  bulletin  of  deaths  in  con- 
nection with  other  vital  statistics.  In  compar- 
inK  the  death  rates  of  different  localities  the 
rate  per  year  per  i,ouo  of  papulation  is  the 
measure  of  comparison.  The  death  rate  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  by  the  number  of  thousands  in  the  popu- 

This  is  the  crude  death  rate  and  in  many 
places,  especially  large  cities  or  places  in  which 
there  are  lar;^  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
alms  houses  and  penitentiaries,  it  is  decidedly 
inaccurate. 

Deductions  must  therefore  be  made  for  the 
deaths  in  such  institutions,  which  are  usually 
far  more  numerous  than  in  the  community  at 
large.  Additions  must  be  made  if  any  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  population  have  gone 
to  other  places  and  died  there. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  large  number  of 
people  with  tuberculosis  in  an  advanced  stage 
were  transported  to  another  place,   and   died 


within  the  period  for  which  the  death  rate  of 
the  first  place  was  taken.  It  would  manifestly 
be  unfair  lo  charge  this  mortality  to  the  sec- 
ond place  in  preparing  the  death  rate  of  the  first. 

The  death  rate  should  also  be  analyzed  and 
modified  with  reference  to  age,  sex,  race,  occu- 
pation, density  of  population,  and  any  unusual 
influence  such  as  an  epidemic,  an  earthquake,  or 
any  other  abnormal  experience. 

The  uilluence  of  age  in  such  a  computation 
is  very  considerable,  when  the  deaths  include 
a  large  number  of  infants,  or  a  large  number  of 
very  old  persons.  Infant  mortality  varies  be- 
tween go  and  300  or  more  per  thousand  births. 
In  the  crowded  tenement  houses,  in  the  homes 
of  vice  and  intemperance,  among  the  children 
of  diseased  parents,  and  during  the  heat  of 
summer  the  death  rate  among  infants  is  always 
very  high.  In  manufacturing  towns  it  is  very 
high  but  it  varies  with  the  town. 

Thus  in  Fall  River.  Mass.,  with  its  over- 
crowded tenement  houses,  the  rate  is  239.7  per 
J,OOC^  while  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  the  factory 
people  have  better  pay,  better  houses  and  more 
salubrious 'work,  it  is  only  140.7  per  1,000.  In 
Boston,  with  its  intelligence  and  all  its  civic 
advantages  it  is  iSS.a  per  ijxio,  and  for  the 
entire  State  of  Massachusetts  it  is  1604  per 
1,00ft 

Causes  for  high  infant  mortality  are  pre- 
mature birth,  heredity,  intemperance,  early  mar- 
riage, neglect,  carelessness,  ignorance,  bad  food, 
unsanitary  surroundmgs,  bad  industriaJ  condi- 
tions, and  infantile  diseases. 

The  influence  o^  sex  upon  the  death  rate  is 
noticeable  in  those  communities  in  which  fe- 
males predominate  in  the  population,  the  aver- 
age life  of  females  being  greater  than  that  of 
males,  except  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20, 

The  influence  of  race  is  becoming  more  and 
more  striking  as  the  higher  races  acquire  greater 
freedom  from  morbidity  and  greater  longevity. 
The  less  favored  races  are  still  very  sensitive 
to  certain  diseases,  particularly  in  crowded  cities 
in  unsanitary  surroundings,  and  when  bad 
habits  are  acquired.  The  mortality  among  ne- 
groes is  very  great,  especially  from  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases,  though 
there  has  been  very  great  improvement  in  this 
direction,  especially  during  the  last  decade.  In- 
dians have  a  high  mortality  rate  as  they  adopt 
the  habits,  and  customs  and  vices  of  civiliied 
life,  though  education  is  also  bringing  improve- 
ment to  them.  The  Chinese  are  far  less  in- 
fluenced by  unsanitary  conditions  than  either 
negroes  or  Indians. 

The  influence  of  occupation  upon  disease  and 
mortality  is  just  beginning  to  be  adequately 
realiied.  There  are  many  occupations  which 
will  produce  disease  and  shorten  life,  no  matter 
what  safeguards  may  be  thrown  around  them, 
there  are  others  which  are  and  always  will  be 
hazardous  to  life  and  limb,  there  are  yet  others 
which  can  he  made  relatively  safe  when  there 
is  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  human  beings  than  there  is  in  exploiting 
them  as  a  means  of  making  money. 

Those  who  work  in  certain  kinds  of  phos- 
phorus are  bound  to  suffer  injury  under  any 
possible  precautions,  those  who  put  up  the 
frames  of  steel  buildings,  who  work  on  tele- 
graph poles,  and  who  handle  electrified  wires 
are  always  in  danger,  and  those  ^o  are  grind- 
ers of  tools  are  great  snSerers  from  disease, 
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but  tbdr  work  can  be  so  safeKuarded  that  the 
danger  may  be  eliminated  to  a  Rreal  extent. 

Some  of  the  occupations  which  have  a  large 
element  of  danger,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  those  of  caisson  work< 
ers,  in  which  the  workers  must  sustain  a  pres- 
sure of  five  or  six  atmospheres,  miners,  molders, 
and  slaters,  of  workers  in  iron  furnaces,  in 
potteries,  in  chemicals  and  metals,  in  electrical 
establishments,  etc.  A  very  large  class  of 
diseases  are  known  as  occupational  diseases,  and 
the  publication  of  statistics  upon  such  subjects 
is  doing  much  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  need  of  drastic  legislation  and  regulation 
concerning  them. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  influence  of  density  of  population  upon 
mortality,  so  evident  is  it  to  anybody  who  has 
given  it  the  slightest  attention.  It  is  not  merely 
the  crowding  which  induces  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality, it  is  the  accompaniments  —  unsanitary 
conditions,  bad  air,  and  what  is  almost  in- 
separable from  them,  ignorance,  immorality, 
intemperance  and  poverty. 

Causes  of  Death.— The&e  arc  usually  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  diseases  and 
injuries,  but  there  are  many  deaths  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  attributable  either  to  disease  or 
injury,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  die  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  without  pain,  without  sickness  or 
injury,  with  nothing  but  a  sudden  slopping  of 
the  machinery,  like  the  running  down  of  a  clock. 

The  classitication  and  record  of  diseases  and 
injuries  as  causes  of  death  is  very  important 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  elaborated  by 
boards  of  health,  throughout  the  country.  In 
preparing  statistical  tables  the  causes  of  death 
are  noted  as  a  ratio  of  mortality  from  all  causes, 
or  as  a  detinite  proportion  of  the  living  popu- 

In  census  bulletin  log,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to,  the  following  table  of  mortal- 
ity is  given,  from  zo  causes,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  relative  number  of  deaths  occurred : 

(I)  Tuberculosis,  (2)  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  (3)  Diarrbceaand  Enteritis  (at  all  ages), 

(4)    Pneumonia    (lobar    and    undelined),     (5) 


rhage,  (g)  Broncho- pneumonia,  (10)  Premature 
Birth,  (11)  Congenital  Debility,  (la)  Old  Age, 
(13)  Typhoid  Fever,  (14)  Bronchitis,  (15) 
Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  (16)  Diphtheria  and 
Croup,  (17)  Suicide,  (liJ)  The  Puerperal  Slate, 
(ig)  Other  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  excepting 
Cancer,  (20)  Diabetes.  This  table  is  not  very 
complete,  but  it  may  give  to  the  public  at  large 
a  general  idea,  of  the  relative  mortality  from 
these  particular  causes. 

Climate  and  temperature  have  much  to  do 
with  the  death  rate,  thus  it  has  long  been  ob- 
served that  the  lowest  mortality  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  while 
the  highest  is  in  blustering  March,  when  so 
many  people,  especially  among  the  aged,  are 
enfeebled  as  the  result  of  the  severities  of  the 

Disease. —  An  important  part  of  the  statis- 
tics of  boards  of  health  is  the  registration  of 
infectious  disease.  Beginning,  as  it  did  years 
ago,  with  the  registration  of  small  pox,  it  was 

Suickly    followed    by    the    registration    of    the 
iteaees  which  are  known  as  Zymotic,  including 


those  which  are  so  common  during  childhood, 
measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria. 
whooping   cough,   and   chicken   pox. 

The  necessity  for  enforcing  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  reporting  and  recording  these  diseases 
is  quite  as  great  as  the  necessity  for  a  rigid 
quarantine.  Personal  feeling  or  prejudice 
should  play  no  part  in  a  matter  like  this  which 
has  so  great  a  bearing  upon  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  community. 

Lift  Tables. —  Life  tables  are  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  probabilities  of 
life  and  death.  They  are  of  importance  in  all 
interests  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  forecast  the 
future  of  large  numbers  of  people  for  com- 
mercial or  other  purposes.  They  are  indis- 
pensable for  life  insurance  companies  since  they 
enable  them  to  lix  their  insurance  rates  upon  a 
basis  which  has  been  found  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  business  success,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  with  constant  olwervation 
and  study. 

In  constructing  a  life  table  the  factors  which 
are  necessary  are  the  population,  the  age  and 
sex  distribution,  the  returns  of  death  for  a 
year  or  a  series  of  years,  arranged  according  to 
sex  and  age  at  death,  and  certain  mathematical 
formuhe. 

These  tables,  together  with  certain  necessary 
corrections,  permit  the  determination  of  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

(1)  The  mean  lifetime.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  ages  at  death,  in  a  given  community,  divided 
by  the  number  of  deaths. 

It  becomes  reliable  only  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  population  is  uniform  and  the 
observations  are  carried  over  a  long  period. 

(2)  The  probable  duration  of  life.  This  is 
the  age  at  which  one  half  of  any  number  of 
children  who  have  been  bom  will  have  died, 
so  that  tbey  will  have  an  equal  chance  of  dying 
before  and  after  that  age.  It  is  also  called  the 
equation  of  life. 

(3)  The  mean  duration  of  life.  This  is  the 
probable  duration  of  life  from  the  date  of  birth. 

(4)  The  expectation  of  life,  or  the  mean 
after-li  fetime.  This  is  the  average  of  years 
which  an  individual  of  any  given  age  will  live. 
as  shown  by  a  life  table. 

Bibliografihy. —  Harrington  and  Richardson, 
'A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene'  (igii)  ;  Cen- 
sus Bulletin  log.  Mortality  Statistics,  igio; 
Newsholme,  'Elements  of  Vital  Statistics' 
(tSgg);  Farr,  'English  Life  Table'  (1864); 
Longstaff,   'Studies  in  Statistics'    (i8gt). 

Andbew  F.  Cuhkies,  M.  D. 
Associate  Surgeon,  New  York  Woman's  Hospi- 
tal 

Vi'taacope.    See  BiocBAFii. 

Vitebsk,  ve-tebsk'.  West  Russia,  (i)  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Duna,  yg'/^  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  Smolensk.  It  has  more  than  30  churches, 
including  six  Roman  Catholic,  two  synagogues, 
an  old  palace,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
hospital,  manufacture  of  mead  and  leather,  and 
an  active  transit  trade.  Pop.  about  70,000. 
(2)  A  western  province  surrounded  bv  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Vilna,  Courland,  and 
Livonia ;  area.  17,440  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  in  general  hilly ;  in  the  depressions  are  nu- 
merous marshes  and  more  than  3,500  lakes,  of 
which  the  largest  are  LubahaiL  Rasno,  Nevcl, 
Seiiesh,  and  Osvea.     The  chief  rivers  a 
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Duna,  Mesha,  Kaeplja,  Ulla,  Drissa,  and  Evst 
The  soil  is  far  from  fertile,  and  the  harvests,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  sopulation.  The 
principal  occupations  are  agriculture,  cattle  rear- 
ing, hunting,  and  fishing,  besides  tanning,  weav- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  tobacco. 
i^ax,  linseed,  hides,  building  timber,  and  fancy 
wares  are  exported. 

Vitellius,  vi-teH-us,  AnhiB,  Roman  em- 
peror: b.  Rome  24  Sept  IS  a.».  ;  d.  there  22  Dec, 
69  A-O,  He  gained  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Claudius,  and  Nero  in  tum,  though  he  was 
possessed  of  neither  ability  nor  ambition,  being 
A  man  of  profligate  character  and  a  glutton.  In 
6&  he  was  sent  by  Galba  to  command  the  legions 
in  Germany,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  January 
£9  by  his  troops,  who  murderul  Galba,  and  in 
July  69  he  entered  Rome  as  emperor.  He  was 
noted  for  gluttony  and  other  excesses,  spending 
enomious  sums  for  these  purposes,  and  made  ho 
nreparation  to  meet  the  forces  of  Vespasius,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in 
the  East  and  was  advancing  upon  Rome.  His 
army  proved  indifferent  to  his  fate,  he  was 
dragged  from  the  palace  by  a  conunon  soldier, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  Forum. 

Viterbo,  ve-ter'bo,  Italy,  an  episcopal  city 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  40  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  chief  edifices  are  a  Gothic  cathedral 
containing  the  tombs  of  four  popes  and  jiumer- 
ous  fine  paintings;  an  ancient  and  dilapidated 
episcopal  palace;  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  etc.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  sulphur  and  iron.  About  two 
miles  from  the  city  are  the  celebrated  sulphur 
baths  of  Viterbo.  Viterbo  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, which  were  given  bj'  her  to  the  popes,  and 
formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter. 
Pop.  about  25,000. 

Vitet,  ve'ta,  Louis,  French  author :  h. 
Paris  18  Oct  1802 ;  d.  there  5  June  1873-  He 
became  a  journalist  and  litterateur  and  in 
i8jK)-51  also  held  various  posts  in  the  French 
civil  service.  From  1871  he  was  representative 
of  Seine-Inf^rieure  in  the  National  Assembly, 
being  elected  vice-president  of  the  assembly  in 
Feb.  1871.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  to  the  Acad- 
emy. He  published  four  dramatic  poems  deal- 
ing vrith  French  history,  'Les  Barricades' 
(1826) ;  <Etats  des  Blois'  (1837) ;  'La  Mort  de 
Henri  IIL>  (1829);  and  <La  Ligue'  (i8i44)- 
But  his  chief  works  are  in  prose,  and  largely  his- 
torical in  character.  Among  them  are:  'Frag- 
ments et  Melanges'  (1846)  ;  *£ssais  Historiques 
et  Littiraires'  (i86a) ;  'Etudes  sur  rHistoire  de 
I'Art'  (1864);  'Lettres  sur  le  Siege  de  Paris' 
(1871);  'Etudes  Philosophiques  et  Litteraires' 
(1874)  ;  and  <LeComteDuchatel>  (1875).  Con- 
sult the  notice  by  Guizot  in  the  posthumous 
'Etudes  Philosophiques  et  Littiraires'  (1874), 

Vi'ten,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  Verbenaeea,  and  widely  distributed  m 
warm  climates.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and 
are  usualW  palmately  compound  with  3  to  7 
leaflets,  'ftie  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  with 
a  short  tube,  and  oblique,  five-cleft  limb,  which 
is  sometimes  slightly  labiate.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  more  or  less  dense  and  branched 
cymes,  md  are  purple,  blue,  white  or  yellowish 
in  hue.  The  handsome,  dedduous  shrub 
fiUx  ognvt-casttu.  native  to  the  shores  of  the 


Mediterranean,  has  many  popular  names,  such 
as  Abraham's  balm,  or  monk  s  pepper-tree,  but 
is  particularly  known  as  the  chaste-tree,  or 
agnus-castus,  from  its  suppositious  virtues  in 
the  way  of  dispelling  love,  and  preserving  virtue. 
Its  leaves  are  aromatic,  its  sap  is  said  to  be 
poisonotis,  and  it  is  much  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  paniculate  cymes  of  bri^t,  bluish-purple 
flowers ;  it  is  not  hardy,  however,  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Several  species  of  Vitex  produce  valuable 
wood,  as,  for  instance,  the  lignum-viije  of 
Queensland  (F,  lignum-viM') ,  and  the  puriri,  or 
New  Zealand  teak  from  V.  lilloralis.  This 
last  is  a  robust  tree,  sometimes  five  feet  in 
diameter,  yielding  short  len^bs,  often  curved, 
of  a  brown,  heavy,  durable  timber,  suitable  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  other  purposes,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  imperishable  in  water.  The  flow- 
ers on  its  spreading  branches  are  nearly  an  inch 
lon^,  and  are  hairy,  and  dull-red  in  color.  V, 
eapitata  is  the  hois  lezard  of  upper  South  Amer- 
ica. The  evergreen  V.  pubescent,  and  the  V. 
umbra ta,  of  the  West  Indies,  are  known  re- 
spectively as  the  tree-vitex,  and  as  the  boxwood 
or  fiddle-wood.  V.  trifolia  is  known  in  India 
as  the  wild  pepper-tree,  and  yields  a  sweet, 
greenish  medicinal  oil.  The  aromatic  leaves  of 
the  y.  negundo,  oi  the  same  country,  are  be- 
lieved to  alleviate  headache,  and  a  vapor  bath 
is  prepared  from  them  for  the  benefit  of  fever 
and  rheumatisra  ;  while  its  ashes  are  largely  em- 
ployed as  an  alkali  in  dyeing. 

Viticul'turc.  See  Gbafe  Cultoke;  Wine; 
Wine-making. 

Vitoria,  ve-to're-a,  Spain,  an  episct^al 
city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava,  situated 
on  a  height  overlooking  an  extensive  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Zadorra,  65  miles  northeast  of 
Burgos.  The  old  parts  of  the  town  are  poorly 
built,  but  the  new  town  is  well  laid  out  in  spa- 
cious streets  and  squares  and  is  electrically 
lighted.  The  principal  buildings  and  establish- 
ments are  the  izth  century  fortress -cathedral, 
three  other  churches,  one  of  them  adorned  with 
a  fine  altar-piece  by  Velazquez;  a  handsome  mod- 
ern palace  of  deputies,  an  academy  of  music, 
theatre  and  prison.  The  chief  manufactures  are. 
furniture,  candles  and  articles  in  leather.  There 
is  a  brisk  trade,  especially  in  steel  and  iron,  grain 
and  win^  as  well  as  in  the  manufactures  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  scene  of  two  battles,  the  first 
fought  in  1367,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  gained 
a  victory  for  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  the  second  on  21 
June  1813,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  con- 
cluded his  series  of  great  Peninsular  victories, 
defeating  the  French  under  King  Joseph  and 
Marshal  Jourdan, 

Vitreous  Rocks,  volcanic  rocks  with  a 
glaasy  texture,  due  to  rapid  cooling  which  pre- 
vented the  crystallization  of  the  magma.  They 
are  comparable  to  the  slassy  slag  of  furnaces. 
They  break  with  a  concTioidal  fracture,  and  are 
dark  undercrossed  nicols.  The  chief  volcanic 
glasses  are  obsidian,  perlite,  and  pitch  stone 
(qq.v.).  Pumice  is  a  cellular  variety,  which  is 
represented  by  the  frothy  slag  of  blast  furnaces. 

Vitrified  Forts,  the  name  given  to  certain 
prehistoric  hill  fortresses  principally  found  in 
Scotland,  and  formed  of  stones  heaped  together. 
The  materials  of  which  the^  are  constructed  are 
perfectly  or  partially  vitrified  or  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  glass  by  the  action  of  heat.    It  ' 
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now  jienerally  believed  that  the  vilrifaction  was 
iRtentional,  being  effected  by  means  of  piled-up 
fuel. 

^ntrio1,  a  common  name  for  ordinary 
commercial  sulfihuric  acid  and  for  certain  salts 
derived  from  it.  Ordinary  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  more  specifically  known  as  oil 
of  vitriol;  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  green 
vitrol;  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone  is  blue 
vitriol ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  white  vitriol.  A  dilute 
sweet  aromalic  solution  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
is  known  in  medicine  as  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Vitriol,  Oil  of,  or  Vitriolic  Add,  a 
name  once  applied  to  sulphuric  acid  (q.v.). 

Vitnivius,  Pollio,  vi-troo'w-us  poll- 5, 
H areas,  Roman  architect  and  military  en- 
gineer, supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Czsar  and  Augustus,  but  of  whose  parent- 
age and  place  of  nativity  no  certain  knowledge 
is  obtainable.  The  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  he  was  bom  at  Formia,  a  city  of  Campania, 
now  called  Mola  di  Gaeta.  The  Veronese,  how- 
ever, claim  him  as  a  fellow  citizen,  and  have 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  appears 
to  have  been  liberally  educated;  and  that  he 
traveled  for  information  and  improvement,  we 
learn  from  his  writings.  The  only  public  edifice 
which  he  mentions  as  constructed  from  his  de- 
signs is  a  basilica  at  Fanum  Fortunx  (now 
Fano)  in  Umbria.  He  wrote  at  an  advanced  age 
his  work  'De  Architectura  Libri  Decern,'  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  (without  doubt,  Augustus, 
although  he  is  not  named).  This  treatise,  val- 
uable as  a  compendium  of  those  of  numerous 
Greek  architects,  was  first  printed  at  Rome  about 
1486 ;  and  among  modern  editions,  the  most  val- 
uable are  those  of  Schneider  (180S}  ;  Stratico 
(1825-30);  and  Rose  and  Miiller-Striibing 
(1867),  with  index  by  Nohl  (1876).  An  Eng- 
lish translation,  with  commentary  by  William 
Newton,  appeared  in  1771,  re-published  1791,  and 
a  new  translation  by  W.  Wilkins,  with  an  'Intro- 
duction, containing  an  Historical  View  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture  among  the 
Greeks,'  in  1812-17. 

Vittoria  Colonna,  ve-to'rea  ko-lon'na. 
See  CcB-ONMA  VmoHiA. 

Vittorio,  vIt-to're-6,  Italy,  a  city  of  the 
province  of  Treviso,  formed  in  1879  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  episcopal  see  of  Ceneda  and 
the-  town  of  Sehravalle,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  Santa  Croce  Valley  26  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Treviso.  The  chief  features  are  an  ancient  cita- 
del and  3  cathedral.  Mineral  springs  make  Vit- 
torio a  favorite  health  resort.  It  has  silk  indus- 
tries, and  mannfactures  of  textiles,  paper,  etc. 
Pop.  about  20.000. 

Vi'taa,  Saint,  a  name  which  appears  in  the 
martyrologies  as  belonging  to  a  certain  Chris- 
tian who  suffered  under  Diocletian.  He  owed 
his  conversion  to  the  teaching  of  a  pious  nurse 
Crescentia  and  her  husband,  Modes tns.  His 
festival  is  set  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  15  June. 
As  a  saint  of  succor  he  is  invoked  for  protection 
against  sudden  death,  and  against  many  diseases 
and  distempers,  notably  chorea,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Saint  Vitus's  dance. 

Vivindiirc,  v^-vln-de-lr,  in  the  French 
army,  a  girl  or  woman  who  sells  provisions  and 
liquor.  The  dreas  of  the  vivandiires  is  generally 
a  modification  of  that  of  the  regiment  to  whioi 
Ibey  are  attached. 


Vivarini,  ve-va-re'ne,  Antonio,  styled  also 
Antonio  da  Mubano,  Italian  painter :  b.  Muranc 
about  1410 ;  d.  about  1470.  He  painted  between 
1440  and  1446  with  Johannes  Alemannus,  and  1 

their  work  is  signed    'Joannes   ct  Antonius  dt  . 

Muriano  fecerunt.'     After  1450  Antonio  painted  I 

with  his   brother   Bartolommeo,   and  an   altar-  I 

piece  signed  by  them  is  in  the  Pinacoteca  at 
Bologna.  One  of  Antonio's  finest  works  is  an 
altar-piece,  dated  1446,  and  now  in  the  Venetian  I 

Academy.     At  the  Laleran  in  Rome  is  an  altar- 
piece,  the  work  of  Antonio  alone,  and  the  Berlin  ' 
Museum  contains  his   'Adoration  of  the  Kings.*  1 

Vivarini,  Bartolommeo,  bar-to-16-ma.'o, 
Italian  painter,  brother  of  Antonio  Vivarini:  b. 
Murano ;  d.  after  1499,  the  date  of  his  latest  pic- 
ture. He  painted  religious  pictures  in  tempera 
with  a  brilliancy  and  power  equaling  the  effects 
of  oils,  and  his  'Saint  Augustine  Enthroned'  (in 
the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of  Venice),  is  a  ma- 
jestic figure  distingtiished  by  grandeur  of  con- 
ception and  powerful  execution.  There  is  a 
'Madonna  and  Child'  of  his  in  the  London  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  his  'Death  of  the  Virgin'  was 
sold  in  London   for  $1,100  in   j886. 

Viver'rida,  the  family  of  the  civets  Cq-v.)- 

Vivian,  vivl-an,  Herbert  English  author: 
b,  England,  3  April  1865.  He  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1886,  has 
traveled  extensively,  was  editor  of  the  'Whirl- 
wind' in  i88ft  special  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Mornittg  Post  in  1898-g,  of  the  Daily 
Express  in  I&jtj-igoo,  and  in  1901  revived  the 
'Rambler.'  He  has  pubhshed  'Servia,  the  Poor 
Man's  Paradise';  'Tunisia  and  Modern  Barbary 
Pirates';   'Abyssinia,'   etc. 

Vivian,  Thomas  Jondric,  American  au- 
thor: b.  Cornwall,  England,  3  Aug.  1855.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching, 
and  since  1886  has  been  engaged  in  editorial 
work.  His  writings  include :  'Seven  Smiles 
and  a  Few  Fibs' ;  'Everything  about  Our  New 
Possessions' ;  'Luther  Strong' ;  translation  from 
Catulli  Mendes'  'The  Fairy  Spinning-wheel,^ 
etc 

Vivian  Grey,  a  novel  by  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, published  in  1827^.  It  was  his  earliest 
essay  in  fiction,  and  despite  serious  faults  of  con- 
struction and  character  delineation  achieved 
great  success,  its  unusual  representation  of  the 
hero  as  a  ma n-of-the- world  no  doubt  having 
much  to  do  with  its  popularity. 

Viv'ianite,  a  mineral  having  the  composi* 
tion  of  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  ferrous  iron, 
Fei(P0().  +  8H,0.  It  often  occurs  in  globular 
masses  showing  stellate-foliated  structure,  also 
earthy  or  as  an  incrustation.  Distinct  crystals 
are  comparatively  rare.  They  are  monoclinic 
prisms,  usually  transparent  and  of  metallic- 
pearly  to  vitreous  lustre.  They  exhibit  strong 
pleochroism,  and  green,  steel-blue  to  indigo-blue 
colors.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dinopina- 
coid  is  highly  developed.  The  hardness  of  viv- 
ianite  is  1.5  to  2  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
2.63.  It  is  often  associated  with  pyrite,  psrrrho- 
tite  or  limonite  and  is  also  found  in  the  clay 
beds,  peat  bogs  and  the  green-sand  formations. 
Many  curious  occurrences  are  noted  in  mineral- 
ogkal  books,  liie  original  locality  in  Cornwall, 
England,  has  produced  many  fine  specimens,  also 
Australia,  Allentown  and  Mullica  Hil^  N.  J. 
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